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Price IIJ. 


^ ^ ^ r I . . * . ' ‘'■'liistt’r of thoso ]Hvrs itiiil nu’iiiltc-rs of |);irUiintoiit who 

1 II L AKI S ]'.i A S O N. thi'inst'lves moit. in social, literary, aixl artistic 

KiiTCitMs<. w'itli tho pircliiij; year, amt iulvanciiift J)iin i (incstioiis. I5ihlio]».s, too, .arc vcfinlar pricatv-vimv incii; 
fxt.tsii -with the nuiltitiulc of nictroiiolitan niiv^icaV caiiital ,iii(l!fc.s moreover, fiinl lihcral. hnyers; oicl w e 
attnielioiis, comes the more silent rei!>n of tlie pietufe scidom mis.s cati’hiiiff a gliniij-so of sonw dozen faces, 
cxiiihition.s -lliose great iirt-frallierings from thousands Avltose proprietors arc men standing at tlic veryJoj) of 
of studios, to umlergo the ultimate test of public our historic, philosophic, and critical literature, and 


judgment in the dozen well-fiHgd gallerie.s. which the 
dilettante, or lounging Londoner, considers it his rccur- 


who move sniiftngly about, amid the Itecn hut eonci‘at*d 
inspection of the crowd, who pass their iianios in 


ring annual fluty strictly to imspeet, aiul regularly to j whispers li'om grtuip to group, 
gossip in. As jdaecs whcr<> everybody meets every- | But the class of regular jiictiire-huyers is quite xiii 
body, and where lazy hours can he cfuiveuient.ly lounged j i/t uirist. Ytm may jiileh upon your man in a moment, 
away, tho e.\hiliitiuus in some sort supply in the after- ' Ten to one, lu^is olfl, aiul has all the sln-ivellefl, high- 


noon what the (.Ipera and jiarties do in the 


drieil appearifliee of tlic most fiir-gone and .Cfmllrnu'd 


Nearly all through the summer-day, they arc crowiled I liachelorism. lOverything alioiit him lool.s old ami 

.1 __ 1_ _ • . , __, ^ -.1.1 .I ri:,, _i . .f f.,. 


a softly - riLstling, humming. luizzing crowd, i old-fashioned. Ills hair is thin and 


and he 


coming and going perhaps, lalving litll^' heed of the i sinitlle.s along on uncouple of poor old shanks, which 
nominal attraction, but saiiuteriiig from room to room, | will never look any stouter unless it. ho vmder the 
or enseoneing tlicmselves in eoloiiie.s or clusters of i iutluence of a fit of tlio gout, lie wears a white neck- 
chairs, and lounging vacantly in cool lohhie.-. At | cloth, arranged with the celebrated wisp-tie—shoes a 
energetic sight-seer.s, wliti are hdiouring away,^'ata-1 great deal tfio big for him--and to his kt'cii. twinkling 
higue ami jiencil in hand, they stare bmgtiidly. They j eyes he applies a pair of hem y hom tir silwer-set glasses. ■ 
really thought everybody had seen llie incturcs; they 1 These old gentlemen appear to know each other as if 


know they have: they have stared at them until tfcey 
became a bore. But this sort of people, .who only 


by magic. 'They duster in groups like corks in a basin 
of water, and Ihcu go hobbling eagerly a!f)ng,*pcering 


conic once, wh.v, of course, the.v siqipose this sfirt of 1 closely into the more prouiising works, jerking their 
people must he allowi'd to jmsh algnit as they 2 'leasc. | heads^rom side to side, .so as to get the jiainting in'as 
But it is a fionfounded nuisance; it is really. j many lights ns iiossihh'; and full of talk—^Oful eriticaf 

The great army of art amateurs, connoisseurs, and ! talk—.aliout tht; iiroduetioiis in course of in.speclion. 
the liody who are regarded in the artistic world with far j True, there may ho something in their observations 
gn'aferrcvcrcnee--tlienoted jHhijjridmyersauddealers, ' speaking loo much of the teelmien), and too little of 
iiave come and seen, and gone aw-ii^glftn; after having , the move ideal faeult}'. They lU'C greater iqion fle.sh- 
' t’avishly expended their ai>prohation or disapprobation, \ tints and jiearly grays, middle distance* and chiaro- 
ml iMissihly in a less liU'ral degns', their cash. After Lscuro, than ui>ou eoneeptimi, expre-ssion, or elevation 
/ihu first week or so, tlic galleries begin to clear of for rnagniliecnec of sentiment. Nevertheless, they 
. gentlemen of the class in question; even artists have, know thoroughly what aiqicrtains to a good iiietoo. 
got lirt'd of coining to see tlieir own pielnr(>s, particu- They give a work its place in a nioinent, and aWigii 
larly if they be not well hung; and so tho exhibition it to its author by internal evidence, with an unfailing 
is generally handed over cluriiig the gfeater part of its accuracy, which spcak.s of long training and constant 
duration to the languid niaute elegant crjwd we have familiarity with all the main studios of London. Ver- 
scen thronging its corridors. Tho graiTd day for tho ‘haig you observe one of our friends apparently fasci- 
moucyed amateurs, who come to increase their collec- noted before a partieulaf canvas: he'dancesabout, soas 
tioiis, is, however, tliat of the privalc view. Tliis gene- to get it in every ai:%lc of light. Tlien he shuffles off, and 
rally occurs on a Sattirday, and the iiublie is admitted brings two other skilful ffld foggios, holding each by an 
on the following Monday. Within au hour of tho arm i and the three go througli the former eeremoDy as 
oiiening on the former day, tho rooms are cjrofdqjl with to the ligjUs, and then lay their heads together; and 
u multitude of notabilities. You sec that you are in a then our original iiersonage glides softly up to tlie table 
special class of society, or rather, in two 8i>eci»l classes where the secretftry’s derk sits with ixm and ink before 
' —^literary and artistic on the oqg hand; wealthy and him^and whisiiers. Tho clerk smiles affably—turns up 
'sooiafty elevated on tho otlief. Xbe. fact is evident in a register: there are two or three confidential words in- 
, the general mutual acquaintanceship which prevaijs,' "terebanged; and then lurtrises and sticks into the frame 
principally whhiu each respeotiTC .circle, but by no ofothe lucky picture a morsel of card, labelled ‘ Bold;’ 
means exclusively so. First, you are sure to observe a imd leaves the purchaser gloating over Ids acquisition. 
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And wljer? do these pictures go? Frequwtiy to some for their works than in the older and more estab- 

^UUit,,solemn old house in the West End, or to some lishluj bodies. water-colour galleries are botli 

grange ‘Or'manor far down in the country. Tlie picture- highly favoured exhibitions, and present works of an 
gallery is the nursery of that house—its pride and its importance quite equal to those of the Academy itself, 
boast. Year aWr year has the silent fhmily of canvas Watcr-coloui' jjainting is indeed a national branch of 
been increasing and multiplying. TJieir proprietor is, art in England. Neither rrench, Germans, nor 
as it were, their father. He has most likely no living Italians, can presume for a moment to cope witli us in 
ties, and all Ins thoughts and ell ids ambitions are the matter of aquarelles. Tliey have no notion of tlie 
clustered round that silent gallery, w^ero the light power of the medium, of the strong iind rich efiects 
comes streaming down from liigh and lialf-closcd Jt is callable of producing, and tlie transparency 


Windows. The collection gradually acquires n name. 
Descriptions of it arc found in guide-books and works 
upon art. Strangers como to see it wilii tic]:cts, onj a 


of tile kbits which a great water-colour ark'st can lay 
ou.‘ Nswiy twenty “K®! tlieiy was‘"but one 

water-colour soAely; but increasing numbers, and tlio 


solemn bousekeeper shews them up thq silebt stairs,, usual artistic feuds, produced a partly natural, partly 
and through the. lonesome mansion t(ritt sawlum,san?- hostile, separation. The liulics and gentlemen wlio 
torum. At leufi'fii, perhaps, the old mail takes hjs last withdrew were niainly flgnre, painters; tlioso who 
look at his pictures, and tlien shuts his eyes for'eviT.< stayed il’crc .Tiiaiiily landscape artists; and thus it 
It may he, tliat within six weeks the laboriously eol- happens, that wdiile in the iiew society you are prin- 
lectcd paintings are in a Vail-Mail auction-room, willi %ip.ally attracted by historic and genre groups and 
all tlie world bidding and buzzing round the pulpit; or scenoB, in the old you arc fascinated by landscape atid 
it may also chance that a paragi'aph goes the round of di*/ iiictures of the very higliest order of art. Tlie 
the paiKirSjiiifiinatiiigtliat his celebrated and unrivalled ]>ainters, too, you observe, arc very industrious. The 
collection of modern works of art has lieen bequeatlied fact is, they can work more quickly in water than in oil. 


this kind oflenev than it couiplie.s with Ihe sypulalioii. i George. Tripp will liave painted Ids fresh river and 
In the beginning of Marcli, the first of tlie galleries | meadow scenes by tlie dozen; ami tlio two brotliers 


In the beginning of Marcli, the first of tlie galleries 
opens its portals to the. world. 'I'liis is the Britisli 
Institution, estahlisliod at the wcsit end of Pall-M.dl, 


tiidliun will each have iioured in old Gothic streets and 
squares, and ships in calm and storm, whicli catch yonr 


and now in existence for the hotter pmrt of a lialf eye scores of times upon the walls. As in Uic other 


century. •The idea of tlie eslnblislmienlfwas to fonn 
a sort of nursing institution for the Royal Academy. 


society, many of tlie finest ‘ bits ’ eontributed by the 
water-eolourists are not much almvo miiiiatiirc size. 


Here artist* of standing and reputation were to ^lic screens on wliieh tlie.se gems are hung attract fully 
CXliibit their sketches and less important works; niid ns much a.s tlie walls wdth tlieir more ambitious freight;* 
here more juvenile aspirants were to try their wings and Jeiikiii's Astic lasses, and 'rojiliam’s Irisli groups, 
before being snlijocted to the more severe ordeal of and Alfred Kriiqi's dark-eyed Italian monks and Gam- 
Trafalgar Square. The idea was good, and flourished pagiia pe.isanfs, arc as luueli gazed at as Ricliardsoii’s 
apace ; so mucli so, that you not uiifivquently find in sunny landscapes or Heiitley’s breezy seas, 
the British Institution no small projiortiou of works of Ei>»; minutes’ walk takes us to tlie now soeiety. No 
a calibre haiiMy bidow the average of the Groat E.'dii- lack of landseap»lieiu; hut it is inferior to tlial in the 
bition; while the A.R.A.’s, and even tlie aristocratic rival institution, nud its altraetimis are eclipsed by 
E.A.’s* tlieniselves, do not by any menus disdain to ambitions pictures of iiistoric or fictitious interest; the 


grace tJfo humble walls of the throe rooms in Ball- scene almost always laid in the picturesque stR'ets or 
Slall. This year, the only pictuR' of Sir Edwin l*and- rooms of a inedia’val city, and the groups marvels of 
seer’s exhibited—a wild Ilighlaiideorry, with a startled displayin the matter of the painting of armour, arms, and 

_j j... „ 1.. i... i.. *1... 1.*1.., .. «4.' 


Jierd of red deer—is to ho fou»d in the British InsUtu- 
tion. But tiio merit of tlie works is wonderfully 
unequal. They are of all classes and all sizes, in 


the gorgewis velvets, minivers, and brocades of Ibudal 
qramle temie. Seo Ml' Edward Corbould. Ho is sure to 
be as picturesque and oliivalrous as possible. Tliere is 


water-colour and in oils. Clover sketubes by clever tlio very ring oi' tlie roiigli old times in liis caracoling 
unkuowus, rest Iwsido sprawling frescos by youtlis processions of ladies av.? knights, or liis fierce scenes 
whose ambition is vaster than their genius; and of liand-to-huiu’ 'ugill, with battered armour, and 
finished and ^omplishcd works of art are set off by flashing weapons, and wounded men drooping from 
the foils of unnuniberod pieces of unformed and not their steeds. Or he paints softer scenes—passages of' 
very promising mediocrity. Among them are tlio pro- i silken daUlance ami love; ladies’ bowers and courtly 
ductions of many of the moro humblo painters of yt-nre revels in alcoved gardens. Mr llaglie is equally 
Bn||||Ksts—tlie class who deliglit in portraying homely jmediieval, but more sternly and gloomily so. lie 
cot^^ interiors, or troops of playing children, or bits delights in sombre, old Elemisli rooms, witli dim lights 
of miriuWly-flnisifed still life-^or carolhl academical streaming through narrow Gotlile windows, upon liuge 


■tudlesofgroups with aU file conventions duly observed; chimney-x>ie.co8 md panellings, incrusted with antique 
this class of pictures musters strong, and connoisseurs, figures, carved in the black hcajt of oak—knights, atid- 
without so . much remarking their imperfections,, i squires, am*' priests of eld. Then he peoples these 
earthly note tltph- promise. » ■ s . * shadowy chamliers with crowds of stem burghers, or 

A month after the Opening of theHritisU Institution, grave ecclesiastics, or soldiort ‘ armed complete in mml;’ 
threO ' ^leries become patent on “le some morning: and so forms spiking pieces of gloomy pictnresqueness. 
the Ou Water Colour, in Pali-Muti East, the New Figure-pmntings of a light® calibre also abound. 
Wat® GolOur, in Fall-MaU West, and a stiU atiore There iS Mr John Absolon, who is in great request 
receBtly. fbnhded society, called, aomewhat pompoosiy, for paipti^g figures in pahoramic pictures; Mr Lee, 
tile Nnth*W Ihtttttitlon of Fine Arts. ,®iese are mainly whose graceful rural maidens are not to be surpassed: 
composing dissenters ftdm other anNKiatiuns-r- Mr Warren, whose heart is ever in th^. East; and 

gentleman wi>W Wmo^five tliat have lUttreetod Mr Mole, who loves the sliieJings of the Higldand hiUs. 

by ilangink and lajrge etass of juvisnile Landscape, though oh the whoie subordinate to ^ears 

but promidn^t^Rl#^li,’ resort to tlte less ®owdedt pictures, is very respectably represented; and thelady- 
iustitutiuns In tli# meeting with better aatists usually make a go^ siiow <»i the screens, par- 

*--— --- r——ticularly in the way of,;grac«lhl'*inglo figures, and the 

* As4oviat8aBoyida«Aln7,sjta«eytT Aeadsmioiawl^ prettinesses Of fiowcr wtd fainting. 
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■W'e can rocfely mention iho Society of Britishi 
Artiats and tlie National Institution of Fine Art. Both 
are luainly composed of the natural overgrowth of 
artists who prefer' a speedy and favonrabfo.opportunity 
for the display of their works in minor galleries, to 
waiting for years and years ere they can work tlwm- 
sclves up to good positions on the walls of the Academy. 
Many of these gentlemen, however, exhibit both in the 
smaller and the greater eolleetion; but here (jpW there 
an artist will be found obstinately confining lus coatrv 
butions to^itc! jKit establisliment-gpossibly enteGAiuiug 
a notion that lae has been decifiy wronged f!y the 
Hanging Comniittec of another. 

Botli of tlic cxlubitions under notice .arc very various 
M'.»merit; imt each generally contains some able 
works, and the specialties of one or two painters ^is- 
■tingiiislu'd by notable peculiarities, llhus flic jiresidont 
of tlic Britisli Artists, Mr llurlstone, has for several 
seasons confined liimself to Spanisli subjects; Mr 
West jiaiuts Norwegiim landscape; Mr Pyne sen<l^ to, 
Ibis gallery only his very splendid lake-pictures; an4 
Mr Woolnicr’s curious sketches, uiiieh seem com¬ 
pounded of tlic styles of Turner and Wiittenn, lilazc 
almost exclusively upon the w.dls. The host men of 
the National Institution contrilnito also to llie Iloyal 
Aeadoiny—as, for example, Mr Glass, with his capital 
groups of hunters or troopers, so full of life .and 
inovcnicnt; and Mr I’arker, with liis smugglers and 
eoast-boalinen. In tliis cxliilMtion—and, indeed, in all 
the London exhibitions—a family, or rather a race or 
elan of artists, eonneeted at onee by blood and style, 
and ivjoieing in the name of.Williams, abmiiul ami 
flourisli cxeeedingly. Tliesc Wiliiainses are dreadful 
puzzlers to the students of the catalogue; they posi¬ 
tively swarm upon every page, and tlai bewildered 
re.ader is speedily lost in a perfect chaos of uniiisthi- 
guisliablc initials. Sometimes, indeed, tiie Williamses 
come forth under oilier appellations—tliey npjicar as 
I’creies and Gilberts; but the distinguishing mark is 
strong, and a moment’s iiispcetion convinces* the 
amateur that tlic landscape before him, attributed to 
Mr Ko-and-so, is the work of ‘ another of tlioso ever¬ 
lasting Williamses.’ * 

But the first Saturday of May arrives, and with it 
in.any a rumour, true and false, of the state of matters 
within tlic Iloyal Academy—of tlie aeademieians wlio 
exhibit, and of wliat arc to be ‘ tlie’ pictures. I'Toni 
early morning, St Mai tin’s bells have been ringing, mid 
a fejilivnl flag flies from tlic steeple.; no great pomp,' to 
be sure, but it marks the oeeagjmi. Alamt noon, tiio 
Queen’s party arrives, and Tin ittrirj injj is conducted 
about tiio rooms by tlic leading members of the 
Aciulcmy. Between one and two, she departs; and 
Immediately after, the crowd of liekcl-holders for the 
private view cluster lieforc the closed gratings. Punc¬ 
tually ns the last stroke of the hour strikes, the'portals 
are flung open, and a cataract of eager amateurs rush 
pp the staircases, and 'mhke their way slraiglit to the 
inner room, or room of honour, all in que^t of the picture, 
to which the pas has b^u given, by its being hung 
upon tlie line in the centre of the eastcr(} wall of the 
apartment. The salons fill as by magic; in half an hour, 
you can hardly move tbrougli a crowd of dignitaries of 
all kinds—-hereditary, social, literary, scicntlfle, and 
artistic. Perhaps, indeed, ^here is no muster in London 
which collects a greater number of personages iknous 
in every point of view, She ladies pf the aristocracy 
swarm os at a drawSng-jsBdm. - Thq atmoapliere ^ ail 
one rustle of laces and silks; and it. is anything but' 
easy to make one’s way aihong the bevies of clustered 
beautiqa who flock round (^snarotie, all o&e flutter 

of ribbons, feathers, and flowers. And, to tho Academy, 
at all events, come all mqhner of pidltkal hhtsddBtiCSi; 
yon find * secretary offState by four elbow, mttdj 
the nntttered critacism a prime-minister. 

Iieers and members ol ornament ore thicii^ 


blackberrtes. Bishops prevail as nsiyd; and apropos 
of ecclesiastical costumes, peculiar Iwpcd-up baavers 
and single-breasted greatcoats, tlib odds ate, that you 
will be attracted by the portly figure aiyl nob very re- 
^ed face of flic Romish dignitary whose pretensions, a 
eonplc of years ago, set the country in a blaae. The, 
muster of literary men is large and brilliant. Mir 
llallam is most likely there as Professor of Ancient 
History to tlie Academy; and Mr Macauhiy as Professor 
'of Ancient Literature. Sir George Staunton puts in an 
iippearanee as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence; 
ami blmmiing Sir lloliert Harry Inglis, willi this largest 
of roses at -iiis liutton-li<iIe, looks, tlie most genial and 
good-liuufonreif of ‘ iiiHiqiiaries.’ Tlie Aeademieians— 
iiieky Forty!—flnfster early. Happy feyuws I they have 
’ iioquuliiisufdoubt,or siek-agonies ofexjK.X‘tation as tlioy 
mount the broad flight of steps. They have been giving 
buit.s to tlic Iliingiiig Cotumittee, or they bare been on 
the Hanging Conioiittee tliemselves. Well-they know 
tliiit l/o'iV works have In'eii ut least provided for—all 
on tlie line, or ue.ir it; all in (he lieat lights; and all 
titivated and polished up and varnished on the walls, 
and adajited, as it were, to tlic situation. i'ou*inay 
know an Il.A.^ni the private view-day by tlic broad, 
exiiiuiding jollity of Ids visage, if ho lie a man of that 
stamp, or b}' a certain quiet, self-.catisflod .smile of 
self-eoniplacenee, if he ho a inan of anotlier. 

But he look.s and liears himself as a host. He 
eieeroiies deligliled parties of l.idy-fvUmds with ids 
face all one siiiile. or courtesy, or ho does the honours 
with dignity omd a lofty sense of—we flo qot speak 
disrespeetiiilly—of being on his own dunghill, in 
irespeet to the more important exigeaiit uinnoisseurs, 
whom he tldiil{.s it right to p.Tiroiiise. *Ilc always 
pr.iises Ids liretlireii’s works, and diBeovor.s in them 
hidden virtues. For tlie Associates, he has minor 
smiles and milder words. Tiie ordinary mob of exlil- 
biters lie looks down upon vvilli a calni and eom]fiaeeut 
gaze, as Uiougli from the sunindl of a Mont Blanc of 
Buperioritv. At any hold defier of thc^ conventions 
and traditions of llio Academy drawing-school, he 
shakes Ids heiul. The pre-Ilaphaulite lieresy was a 
sore affiicUou to liirn. Hu looked ujioii Mill#i8 and 
Hunt as a Low-elmreli bishop would regard Newman 
and Pusey. lie prophesied (bat tlicy would come to no 
gooii. *lJo ealled them ‘.silly Iwys;’ and he looks 
uneasily .at the crowds vvlio throng before’tlds year’s' 
pietnre, of the llugncnot Couple—not recovering Ids 
self-eomplaeeney until Ids eye catelies his own favoui'itc 
work, when he feels himself gradually niollificd, and 
smiles anew upon the world. 

Not so the nameless artist, whoso work of many 
toiling d.ays, and many sleepless nights, libs been sent 
4a unprotected to lake its ehanec. He knows nothing 
of its fate until lie can get a catalogue. It may bo on 
the line in the cast room; it may he above the uctagon- 
*roona door; it may not be hung at .alL Only the great 
artistic gnus are invited to the private view, the rest 
must wait till Monday. Possibly a stray catalogue 
puts him so fur out of his pain on Sunday. If not, he' 
passes a feverish and unhappy time till the afternoon 
of Wfenday; and tlicn, first among the crowd, rushcH 
franticly up stairs.* We liad an opportunity the 
othgr day of seeing* the ]|jpsult of a case of the kind. 
The picture—a work of great fanpy and high feeling, - 
but d^ciont in manipulative akili-—the artist, a poet) 
in the tme sense of the word, had spent months in 
dreaming and in joj-ing over. He found it in the 
dingl^t comer of* tlie potagon-rootri. His Up quto^ 
and hi« chest heaved. He pqlled his hat further/fiown 
on hikface, end walked quickly and .ijietly OljUi;! * 

. Wo would gladly, indeed, see tlie DOtag(^|»o#.ilho-. 
.E«hed< A pictBiie is degraded, and an arthtt^ij^idted, 
IbV a pOiOting being hufig in Uiis darkS^u aB3.*oon- 


■h^apijfttfnj 
tkiinned cell.* 
I Itu'Olfllraoter 
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the yhuhg Artists have a far better chanc^. After 
a stat^ time, the pictures, whicli, as the best have 
primarily had the cfest places, change stations with 
their inferiority so that cverytody in turnVnjoys tlie 
advantages of the brightest lights ahd the most 
favoarablc points of view. 

No need, , of course, of attempting even the most 
summary sketch of the'styles and ordinary subjects of 
the, great painters who biw aloft theebanner of the 
British school of art—of Landseer’s glimpses of the' 
Highlands; or Stanfield’s skyey, breezy laudseapes; 
of the quiet pieces of English rural scenery—meadows, 
and woodland gliules, and river bits, frcsli. and rich, 
and green and natural—of our Lees, bur Cresw'icks, 
our Ck'iopers, ,<^ Witheringtons, our Sicdgravi’s, our 
Ausdills; of the classic elegance aud elevated sentiment 
of groups by our Dytes and our Kastlnkcs; of the 
abundance of clever i/enrc subjects—scenes from history 
or romamte—poured in by tmr Wards, ('ur Pritlis, our 
PooloSf our Elmorca, our Eggs; or of—last, not least ~ 
tbo strange but clover vagaries of that new school, the 
pre-ltapliaelitos, who arc startling botli Academy and 
pnblhi by the quaintness of their art-theories, and tlio 
Vehement intensity of their style of execution. All 
the summer long, tlio world is free to go and giizc upon 
them. All tlio summer long, the s.alons arc crowded 
from morning till night—in the earlier houw, by artists 
and conscientious amateurs, the Immbler sort of folks, 
who have daily work to do; in the later, by our old 
friends, the staring, iimourlaut, lounging, fashionable 
mob, whqso carriages .and Broughams g(»<yccping lazily 
round and round 'i'ra&Jgar Squai'e. And at parties and 
balls, and ail siicli reunions, the cxliibition forms a maiur 
topic of di^^oiirse. Bashful gentlemen know it fur a 
blessing.' Often and often docs it servo ns a most 
creditable lever to break the ice with. Tlie newspapers 
long resound with critieail colunms apropos of Trafalgar 
Square. You sec ‘sixth notiex:’ atUclicd to a formid¬ 
able mass of print, and r<»ad on, or pass on, as you 
please. Bqt you distinctly oliservc, at iuivrate, the 
social and conversational, .as well as the artisfic inqiort- 
ance of the Royal Academy; and you confess, that a 
Ijondog season would be shorn of its brightest feature 
if you shut the gates of the National Gallery. 

A. B. K. 


B I L L W I L L I A M S: 

X SToar OF caj.ifojinia. 

It was in the first flush of the Californian fever, when 
moderate people talked of making one’s fortune in a 
fortnight, anil the more sanguine Indicved that golden 
pokers would soon become rather common, that th# 
'Betsy Jbne.'! from London to New Zealand, 'rvitli myself 
on board as a passenger, dropped anchor in the bay ofi 
San Ifrancisco, and master and man turned out for the 
diggings. It is niy impaession that not a soul remained 
on board but the surgeon, who was sick, aud the negro 
I cook, 'Who wouldn’t leave him; and the first man T mej 
• on tbo deck of the Go-Aheatf stumor, whidi to6k us 
HP to Sacramento, was our cntcTDrising captain, clad 
s,ili ft Canvas jacket and tronstrS, -vmb the gold-washing 
Sfipftratns,-two shirts, end‘a tin kettle, slung at hie 
' bat^i^ ' 'Jlienrcw followed liU example, and all tRe pas- 
eon^ii; ' latter were some thirty men, from every 
eorn^'.^\SpMni end pt vtfriqns T^irth and breeding. 
'Inhere wW/i^dus^ious.fom-serviuqts aftd spendthrift 
sobs of Ibeiw.Sbate'.hwl tsailod 

with mon^, land in tlm southera colonji; 

' sOnje wore p»vid#Ajri|'- Alft ^cir hopes and sinews j 
Oallfbmia was An ii^istiWe tepiptation to \ttieni 
iitij dnd by general desires, theyfi^ ijOmo to tiys their 
—___ 


duck at the washing. We had mere bbys and men of 
grizzling hair in our company. Two were married, 
bat they wisely left their wives in San Francisco, 
where, liaviug* brought with them some spare blankets 
and crockery,’the Ituliea improvised a boarding-house, 
and I believe realised more than their wandering lords. 
Nevertheless, we, one and all, went up the broad river 
with loftier expectations than the prudent among us 
qared to make public. 

.There w.as one who made no secret rtf .his hopes. 
Tlie man’s name was Bill Williams. £ hml had a loose 
acquaintance with Bill from school-time, for we had 
been brought up in the same good totvn of Maii- 
chetter, where his father was a respectable tnulcsman, 
and his tlirec brothers wen* still in business. Many 
a town and many a trade liiid Bill tried to little 
piiriiusc. Never doing what ills relatives could call 
wi'U he had gone through a scries of failures, which 
kred out both kinsmen and creditors, and at length 
sliipxied for New Zealand, leaving a wife and seven 
cliildrcn to the earc of the stiid three brothers, till lie 
should see how the cljinato agreed with him, and find 
a home for them. Bill did not belong to the extended 
fraternity of scapegraces. He was ncitlior wild nor 
worthless, in tlic ordinary sense of those terms, but 
there was a faith in him, tlie origin of wliich bafiied 
his most penetrating friends, that he was to get money 
soiiieliow witliout working for it by any of tlic common 
methods. Unlike m.any a jirofessor of better priiiciplca, 
Bill li.ad carried tliat faith into pnoetice. Under its 
influence, iicjiiid engaged in every scheme for making 
fortunes witli incredible rajiidity whicli eoiree-liousi! 
aciiuaiiilniiees or advertising siieets brougiit to his 
knowledge. There was not a hanking bubble by wliieli 
he had not lost, nor a mining cotniiany of vast ]iroiiiise 
and brief existence in which lie had not iield shares. 
Uncomproniisiiigly' averse .to tlie jog-trot work of 
oi;;linary mortals. Bill was neither iiidolunl nor litiiid in 
ills own peculiar fushinn of seeking riclies. lie would 
have gone nj) in a balloon to any lieight, or down in 
a diving-liell to depths yet unsounded, hiul tlie pro¬ 
mise been largo enough; and there w.'is something so 
suitablo to liis inclinations in tlic (Julifornian rexiorts, 
that he was the prime mover of our visit to San 
I'kiuicisco, and the ei^^i t desertion of the ship. Strange 
to say, every tt.au on board believed in Bill; from tlio 
captain to the cabin-l>oy, they had all listened to his 
talcs. Where he had learned such a number, fortune 
knows, concerning found treasures, and wealth suddenly 
obtainal by unexpected and rather impracticable ways. 
Tliat was the whole circle of Bill’s literature, aud 
going over it appeared his chief joy; but the gem of 
the collection was a prophecy whicli a gipsy woman, 
whom ids mother met once*in a country excursion, 
had utter&iftconceming himself—that ho should find 
riches he never wrought for, and leave, a great fortune 
liehind him. In Uio faith of tliat prediction Bill had 
lived; and it was a curious iUnstralion. of tho sympa¬ 
thetic force inherent in a ■firm beliei; that both pas¬ 
sengers and seamen, oven those who afifected to laugh 
at tlm #bst of what they called his "wondcrftil yams, 
entertained a secret conviction in favour of that talc, 
and felt secure of gold-gathering in\,Bilil’8 company. 

I am not eertaiq, that my otrn mind was entirely 
clear of a similar impression, but the twoanfeng us 
who contemned loudest' mid believed most devoutly, 
%;ore the oaptiun and his mat% They were brothers, 
and of Jewish jparont^; the rest of the.family still 
hang about an pld-clrttlies dyeing establishment 
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ill the neighbgurhood of Iloumlsditch. I made that I wondered that Bill did not join <their’ company, 
discovery by an accidental glance at a torn mid nii^aii^ He was fong ago weary of gold-wasbipg; the wrfrk was J 
letter before we left the Thames, and'thought proper too regular, and the returns far too mow for him. lie 
to reserve it for private meditation. The relationship used to dcclovo that shopkcepiifg was better; and it 
of the two was kept a profound secret, fos reasons best is probable that most of us had similar 'convictions 
known to themselves; but to the eye^t least it was regarding tlfe vocations wo had left in Britain; but 
revealed by their striking resemblance, botli being except occasionally cooking for the rest, sniokjng the 
small, spare, dingy-coinploxioned men, with keen, cun- tohaeeo he had providently brought with him, and 
ning eyes, and faces that looked as hard and sharp as suggesting wild projects of digging down the bluff, and 
steel. Ever since they first heard of the pnipliwy, they dredging the fiver for lumps of gold, which, he said, all 
had half ridiculed, half flattered, and kept ren\|irkahly' the grains we found came off, Hill at last did nothing 
familiar f-ifii Bill. That familiarity rather inci),>aseil as at .all. With hard lalwnr and harder far^ wo had 
we went up the^ncramento. A goodly number we made collected some of us more and some less of the precious 
on the deck of the fro-A/icaJ, our only place of aecom- difSt; but" nobody’s fortune was yet made, and the 
modation; and at length wc reached the now town, ’rainy sc'usou Set-in. 

tlie golden city, wliich takes its name from *1116 ^iver, 'I'llc lie'avy Taifis confined us for dijj's to the shelter 
christened in old timeb of Spanish voy^iiigsby some of- teat and wagon; but the days wci-e nothing to the 
discoverer for his Cutliolic nuajesty, and which was to nights, which on the hanks of the Siuiramento are 
he the metropolis of the diggings. When I first saw almost equinoctial throughout the yeivr; and wc had 
il, it consisted of some hundred huts and Iculs, a neither coal nor candle. All the fuel that could bo 
large frame-house, in which an advertising boa(d iiv fouiiil was rutbor too little for culinary purposes, 
formed us there was an ordinary, a gaming-table, iHid (Concerning the rest of our comforts, there is no use in 
all maimer of spirits ; and a. tirakT wharf, somewhat being particular; but at intervals between the drowning 
tenqiorarily put togellier, at which we landed. Yet Hie showers, wc were willing enough to come out aniT work, 
city was rising, as cities rise only in the western henii- though the ngnldy soil and the swollen river made our 
sphere: broad streets and sqilares were marked out; labour still harder, and our jii-olils 1i‘hs. 'J'ho Wst 
building was going forward on all sides; while bulloek- service was done us by an holiest Paisley weaver, wlio 
wagons, canoes, and steamers, brought niaterials by liad left Ii4s lielpmato and two children at San Erancisco, 
land and water. The enterprise and vagrancy of all in hopes of taking back, quite full, a strong chest, of some 
nations were there, as we had seen them at San two liimdrcdweiglit capacity, which he had brought 
Eraneisco; and those not engaged in building the town, with infinite, painS to the diggings. He enlivened 
were going oft'in caravans to the gold-gathering. our wet Iciwiro liy rejieating whole vofuniys of Burns 

We fraternised with a conipany of Americans, who and Scott. Bill also returned to his wonderfiil stories, 
said they knew ‘ a bluff that Hogged creation for tli*’ though the e.aptain and mate sneered at them more 
real metal,’ and sold u.s two spare teiils and a wagon, th.aii ever; iiidoeil, they were by far ?hc most dis- 
iit a ju'icc marvellous to a.sk or pa 3 -. (*ur journey wa.s contented of the eompiinj’, and an unaeeountiilile sort 
not far. It led along the course of the Saeraincnto. of distrust seemed growing between them and Bill, 
and towards evening we eimie in sight of the diggings. At lengih, fever and ague began to thin the ranks of 
A btraiigo sight it was for one ticcusiomed to London the gold-seekers; wo saw tlic working-parties around 
streets and shops. The Sacramento runs tlir^jugh a us diminish day by da\-, and graves dug in the shadows 
great ineliiioil plane, sloping from the hill-country to the of the |pw copince. Our company kep^up amaaingly, 
sea. Here and there, it is covered with low co))pice or perhaps because, according to the captain’s counsel, 
underwood; but the greater part is bare and saiuh', or wo held but little coinuuiuicalion with other workers; 
sprinkled over with thin, dry waving grass. As far us but the want of the buftiilo-meat, wliicli tjjc Indian 
the eye could reach upon the plain, and up the river- traders were accustomed to bring, was much felt among 
blinks, the smoke of tires w<is rising from hut, tent; and us; and one da.v less rainy than usual, Bill Williams, 
upturned wagon, which served for temporary dwellings, as tfiu idlest, was scut up the river’s bonk, on their 
(iroups of men were hard at work in small trenches, wonted track, to look out for their eomilig. The rest 
and numlx'rs more stooil with pan and cradle, washing wore bus^', and did not miss liim; but I Ihonght be 
out the gold in the shallow creeks of the river. ‘ Our stayed long. The sky became unusually d.ark; great 
location,’ as the Americare^,^j^ed it, was an earthy eluiuls floated over ns from the west, and then broke 
! promontory jutting far out into*WiLimiter. Close by its with a sudden tliunder-crash, which was renewed every 
landward base we pilclied our tents, turned up onr live uiimiles with such rain and lightning as 1 had never 
wagon —the bulloeks tliat brought it belongeil to the seen. We ran to our tents, and, when iliirly sheltered, 
Americans, who promised to sell us a share when theji Bill also arrived, wot to the skin, out of breath, and 
were killed—and commenced operations. Digging out looking terribly frightened. He said, hastily, that he, 
tenacious clay, and washing its sandy particles fqf had seen nothing, and no word of tile Jndiuns; but the 
minute grains of gold^ sleeping under canvas at night, poor fellow began to shiver as lie spoke, and before 
and living on liaif-cookcd and not very clioico provi- evening tlie fever was strong u[K)n him. 
sions, have litUe.in them of interest veortli relating. The To keep the rest safe, lit was quartered alone in a 
first thing that strnckgue, was the silence that prevailed small lint which tlic Americans liad left us. It was a 
among the workers. In a district so pqpwlons, scared;^ poor shelter, being built of turf, and roofed with boughs 
a sound was heard from tent, trcncli, or river. Caravan and grass, but us good as any wo had. There wps no 
alter earavau, as it arrived, pitched its tents, and surgeon among us^ aiuf handing him food or d^nk was 
fell to work in the same quiet fashion. A cynical deemed a iwriioth busuiess; but alt his eonirades had 
eliaractcr might havo attributed this to the alisenco a sort of a liking for Bill,’’and, besides, ho was regarded, 
of all feminine faces, for in my time there was not a as the palladium of the party. The fever “was not 
woman at the diggings. Incredible as it may seem violent, tliougfa Bill raved at times, and all liis wim- 
to the ftur ones themselves, they were iMt*miSsed; dcrings were after gold. I have heard liim talk'.jfof' 
but noboily missed anything except gold. Relations iialf-itours togothcr in a lond whisper, as if epa^p|j^|>./ 
parted; old comrades left emili otlier with scarcely a eating a secret to some vety dull car, eonccria^h 
Icate - taking in searoli of be|ter gatherings ; our among rocks, with glistening sandS, and.' 

American iViends began to pit tired qf the bluff tlia^ shining far down in a crevice.- He wat ’srtwtos, too, 
flogged.creation; for although we were getting gohi, it and kept looking out on the track of thg &&ns after ■ 
was but little, and*tho more impatient spirits of .our Micy Im come and geme. One evenly J'lhsefVila him 
company ijvpftrted wiUi them to find another, pMticularly so. 'IKie night fell wiflf heavy rarp; ,we 
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nil took early t<5 shelter, and slept so soundly, |hst Bill 
f ira* forgotten anv)nK us; but in the morning we found 
him lying wapped in ]iis blanket, as thoroughly wet as 
if he hati been dipped in the river, while the hut 
remsineih quite dry. Where he had bc»n, or under 
.what illusion of the fever, we could not learn, for he 
never spoke a rational word after. The wet and expo¬ 
sure increased his malady tenfold. He became fiercely 
delirious, and struck dt whoever approached him, 
swearing he would let nohotly kill him for his gold. 
The captain warned us all, that this was the most 
dnngeruuf lime for infection; bnt 1 saw that he and 
bis brother had got wind of something, for their e^'cs 
Were never oflf the hut. ^ 

Towards the second evening, Ilili ^rgw worsq, his' 
ravings became* ftint and low, and he lay g.athercd up 
on a comer of his mattress. 1 hail placed a pitdicr'of 
water ns near him as ■jmssible, escaping by chance a 
blow which the poor soul struck at me in hi.s feverish 
fury; but I’could not help tliinking of him when we 
had all gone to rest. The night was so still, that 1 could 
bear the rush of the river and tlic cries of tlie night- 
hawks on its opposite hank; but heiug unable to sleep, 
1 crept out of the tent, aiul looked to Hill’s hut. A 
smothered sound of scuffling came fnaii that direction, 
and stepping nearer, 1 saw by the rising moon, which 
just then shone with extraordinary brightness, two men 
struggling, as it seemed for lift, iu llic nartow space 
between Bill’s bed and the door. 

* If you don’t give me the full hajf, I’ll toll them all,’ 
said tile voice of the captain’s brother; (’mt almost as 
he spoke, his antagonist threw him heaVily back. I 
knew it was upon poor Williams, for a low uioan reached 
my ear, and I sprang forward just in time to intercept 
the victor, wlio stumbled over mo as he rushed out, 
and B heavy bag rolled from him. The next moment 
the other wUa at my side, ami I stood face to face with 
the captain and his brother in the broad moonlight. 
Tlie bag for which they h.id sucakwl, and sinned, 
and scuffled, had bijrst by the fall, and its eontent.s— 
stones, gravel,«.md sand, with some .small sparkles of 
gold-dust amongst them—were scattered at my feet. 
Both stood stupifled, and 1 stepped into the hut; but 
Bill was*dead, and growing cold, with liis stiff hands 
stretched out, as if clnlching at something, and a wild 
expresston of p.sin and anger'in the ghostly face, y hich 
l|i.y turned up to tlio moon. Her light filled the Imt, 
and lay upon plain, and tent, and river. It Wtis a 
glorious night, such ns sometimes shines in the gold- 
country. 1 woke up my comrades, and told them what 
1 liad seen, but they iUl s.iid: ‘ Boor Bill! How could 
they help it ? and it w.as a good thing that the captain 
tmd his dium ha<l Iwcn disapiiointodupon which every 
man eomposea himself again to sloop. 

Next morning, the cai>tain and mate were gone with 
■ .all their traps, having joined, as we afterwards Iv.wl, a 
company returning to Son I'nuieisco. Wc laid Bill 
besi^ the gbld-sookers who rested in the coppice, and 
our cony^y broke up, and^scattered atvay j some settled 
at San Ftancisco; some went to the United States; and 
I, having collect^ through so hiany hardships almost 
B TTOund of dust, return^ to die employment 1 hwl 
feft in Londoii with such high eopiempt. Erom mi 
1 wmrade, however, located ^t ,ttoc digdngs, I 
, ^liearo 1:^ letter that It ^ty.«f Ahiericans liim made 
a ^hi^very of gold some tpeks in a. (a:eek 
of dji.i8««boiettto, and dial th# had fb»sd, ai^ng 
'5y»'a «J?itdb-marked with 
: ;^he’'iwi^''He|;‘B?^'’WilllamS.kvIiW fallow had 

.. ’'csTt Kin aa 1 Vtetl one of his 

'*;4nahy idle hoa^, tjiij,: et^aihed to me B81’» long 
'at^ce nthmi' thelndiabs, his »Her- 

,' asHety, and Man hi the dtdirium of the 

..mfcKillfiiig up that haif ao iktaQy de- 

' captain mid hk'broths. The htkt I heard Sf 

. was, t|mt' tpad tn the diggings 


in Australia; and I never see gold in any shape wilhout 
i nmolleetiou of their disappolntmon^ and my own 
experiences in California. 


HYGIliNIC CHANGE OF AIR. 

The ago of hygiene is rapidly approadiiag, when the 
exhibition of drugs will Iw tlie exception instead of the 
rule in pmdical treatment. For this reason, the effect 
of climate on disease is rising into a subject of first- 
’i^o importance, and, no longer a prejudice or a tradi¬ 
tion, svbraits to the‘investigations of scicittie. 1'lie 
chief recent writers on what wo alrcMy presume to 
call climatology, arc Sir James Clark in Eiigliiiid, 
Schouw ip Sweden, and Cairiere in France; and nojr 
thcntcomes Dr Burgess, armed with the unit«l autho¬ 
rity of tiiese .physicians, and with his own cxporienco, 
to indoctrinate the public as well as the profhssiou. 
11 is liook is of niodcrate size and price, and wc rccom- 
nicn*1 it to all invalids, whether they are able to travel 
fihroifJ, or are confined by circumstances to their own 
cohiitry; but in the mcautime, as the subject is both 
new' and interesting to general readers, we propose 
giving them an inkling of wliat it contains."' 

We do not mean that the sifbjcct of climate is new 
in itself: it is only new in its treatment. We.have all, 
from our earliest youtii, heard of the effects of climate; 
we have all been Immght up to believe in certain 
foreign places; and we liave all observed that when— 
consumption, for iust.ancc—approaches its last sl.'ige 
(r.irely before), it is shipped oil; as .a matter of course, 
for Italy or the south of France. And, alas! wc have 
all heard from the wan lips of the striekon one e.\- 
Kluded by poverty from the privilege of i'oreign travel: 
‘If 1 could init got to a warm climate, 1 should live!’ 
Such notions,' right or wrong, depended exclusively 
upon habit or pi-^udico. F.xperience laid no effect 
upon them, any moi'e tlian it had upon the orthodox 
course of medicines wliicli entitled the deatii of a 
patient to be coiLsiflcred professionally legitimate. 
Sometimes, indeed, the venue was changed, and one 
place became more fushioiialiie than another to die in. 
Uen'< the group of Englisli tombs grew gray and 
aneaent, and there a new city of the silent sjirang up 
w'ith the suddenness of an American emporium. But 
still the cry was: ‘ A warm climate! Give us Italy, or 
we perish! ’ 

Bnt Avc need not say the cry teas; it continues to 
this monieiit. Sueh impressions are long of being dis- 
elled; it takes a great many yc.ars for the voicn ol 
oubt even to reach i;}»e''j)le'tely the public ear; and we 
think H a privilc^-’fo’ be able to take Such advantage 
of our wide eircnlation as will give raining invalids, to 
uiidcTst.and, that the advantages of a foreign climate are 
•closely limited by one portion of the profession, anti 
considered by another portion as highly problematical," 
if not entirely visionary. Tills applies, however, mainly 
to consumption; for tho advantages of the clitnaiie 
change are seldom denied in dyspepsy, rheumatism, 
scrofula, and tho'tribc of nervous diseases. Even in 
these, however, the locality chosen is rarely a proper 
lOne. There aHe countries which, if tllfey coiild only 
obtain the stamp of fasliioH, would be invaluabio to 
ftie invalid. * 'Hie climate of Norway, for efxampie,’ 
ea.v s Dr Burgess, ‘ is admirably suited, during several 
months of the year, between' tlie rakktic tff May and 
thb middle of September, for certain fortel M dlpspepsy, 
lesloiM of dill© nervous , system afffeeftng tire mifad, or 
that form nf generid hiaervatioii whidh results from an 
Overwrought brain, and diseases of repletion. But 
Norway is littie frequt^nted, because it iitlot fashionable, 
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nltliou^li it -would be difficult to point out a more 
a|)propritite occasional Tesidence for the numerous «la^ 
of invalids just mentioned, than Christiania, with its 
l)ictur('siiuo environs, sublime secnery^ end clear and 
rarefied iitinosphere,’ 

The non-professional predilection in jSvonr of a warm 
cliiniitc for consumption, may be rcferreii, we suspect, 
to the analogy that exists between the earlier stages of 
that disease and those of a common cold. Ip fact, in 
inofl: cases in this 'country, consumption is /or a long 
time style;} a cold; then it becomes a bad cold; then 
a worstj^ till B is impossible ft> withhold from it‘tho 
more formidable name. A cold, liowiwor, it 'sliould bo 
considered, occurs as frequently in summer as in 
winter; and in neltiier is It owing to the temperature,' 
wliotlier higli or low, bnt to tlic afnio^ficric clmnffe.% The 
■warmer tlic weatlicr isj the greater wiil Ijo tlifl morbific 
eflbet of a cold draught bf air. Tliat a warm eiimatc 
in Use!/ is neither prevention nor cure in eonsuni^ition, 
may lie infcrrwi from the pn>valenee of the coinpliunt hi 
all latitudes. In India and in Africa it is ns rif« ns in 
any part of Kuropc. By the Army Reports from Mima, 
wo find that upwards of 30 ])er cent, of tlie who)e 
nninher of deaths througlioiii the year is caused by 
pliliiisis. In Madeira, according to J)r Ifeineken, Dr 
Gourlay, and Dr Mason, no fliscasc is more common 
among the natives tlian pulmonary cuiisumptiuii. At 
Ni«', it is stateil by Dr Mcryoii, more natives die 
ammnliy of ronsnmption than in any town in Kiiglaiid 
of the same amount of population. In Genoa, one of 
the most prevalent and fatal of the indigenous diseases 
is pulmonary consumption. In Kloreuce, jmcumuuia is 
marked liy a snlTocating character, and rapid progress 
towanls its last stage. In Naples, 1 deaili from coit- 
siimption occurs in a mortality of 'ilf ; while in the 
hospitals of I’aris, wlierc phthisis is ntiloriously prov.l- 
lent, the proportion is only 1 in 3|. In siiort, in all 
tile celebrated saii.aloria to wliich we fly for relief, wo 
find the disease as firmly ostabiislied as at home. 

If we examine tlio aiialocdcs presented by tlie jiistory 
of tlie inferior animals, we find no argument in favour 
of a foreign climate. 'I'lic fishes, liinls, and w'ild beasts 
of one region, die in anotlier. ‘ Man, altlioiigli em^wed 
in a remarkable degree, and more so tlian any other 
animal, with tlie faculty of enduring such unnatural 
transitions, nevertheless becomes sensible of their 
injurious results. For familiar illnsirations of this 
inlliieiicc, wc have only to look to tlic broken-down j 
constitutions of our Indian ofHccr.s, or to tlie emaciated 
frame of the shivering lliuduo who sweeps tlie crossings 
of the streets of Loudon. 'i'V'p child of the European, 
althougli bom in India, must b5*SCWi4ionie in early life 
f 0 the climate of his ancestors, or to one closely resem¬ 
bling it, in order to oseapo ineutiible disease, if not 
prcinatui'e death. Again, tho offspring of Asiatics borh 
in this country pine and dwindle into one or other of 
tlie twin cachexias—scrofula and consumption j am}, 
if the individual spryives, lives in a-state of passive 
existence, stunted in ^owth, and incapable of enduring 
fatigue. If such extreme change» of climate prove 
obnoxious to the health of individuals having naturally I 
a *oimd constitution, Iww are wo to e«p8et persons 
a state of organic disease to bo thereby benefited ? In 
fact, view the subject in whatever light we may, wo 
roust eventually arrive at the natural apd. ratinmd 
concliuiou—that nature haa adiQ-ited the conatitution of 
man to the climate of Ida auceators. The accident ^ 
birth doea dot coristitate the title to any dimate. 
Tho natural cRdtate of man is that in which not only 
he lumself Woa bmn, hut ilkewiae bla hlood-roktions 
for several gen^tions. This i»hii natural climate, as 
well in health as wlien his cbnafifhtion k broken down 
by positive disease, or unhlr^ed by long-Continued 
neglect of the common rules of hyglmc.* It i» Dr 
Burgess’s theory, tllernfore, thnt when change it neces- 
saiy, a raodiflmtion ^ the patient’s own cilmato—that 


is to sa;^ cliange of air in tho same climate-* is more iii 
accordance with the laws of nature, gnd more likely to 
efl'ect good, than aviolcnt transition to warmer countries. 

With regard to the curability of this disease, there is 
now, wo bel}cvo, no doubt of tlie fact, slthbugh, unfor¬ 
tunately the process has not yet come completely into 
the hands of tlie physician. 'I'lint a cure has frequently 
taken place, somehow or other, even in advanced stages 
of pulmonary consuhiption, lias been denionstralcd by 
post-morlim cftmninatioiis; but nature licrself seems, in 
these cases, to have been her own doctor, for no raodo 
of treatment of general applicability has been disco¬ 
vered. Some think that the progress of tulicrcles may 
b(J aiTcstod in tho first stage—otiiers, tlmt nothing can 
be eflbcted till llio second. Home resort to tlie water- 
euro—otiiers,’to the still more murvelipus SiKinish baths 
of Fimtieosa; and others, again, swear by cod-liver oil. 
As to tho last remedy, our author quotes the stkte- 
nu’iits of ])r Wllliiim.«, ‘that tlie pure fresh oil from 
the liver of the cod is more heneficial iu tlie treatment . 
of pulmonary cnnsuuiption than arty agent, medicinal, 
dietetic, or regimenal, that has j’ct Ikh-’ii employisl. 
Out of 23+ cases earefully recorded, the oil disagreed, 
and was discontinued, in only 3 instances. Tii 19, 
although takvn, it apjicared to dir no good; wliilst iu 
the larger proiiortion of 20(5 out of 2;5-l, its use was 
followed by marked and miequi vocal improvement—this 
improveitieiit varying in degree iu difim-nt cases, from 
a temporary ri+ardatioii of (ho progress of tlie disease, 
and a iiiitigutioii of distressing symptoins, up to a more 
or less eoni])l<!tu restoration to apparent health. The 
most numesous examples of decided dnd .lasting im¬ 
provement, mnoimting to nearly 100, Imvo occurred in 
))alicnis in the seeond stage of the disea^, in which the 
tuhereuluus deposits tiogio to undergo tlie process of 
softening. Tlie most striking instance of tlic beneficial 
opomtion of cod-liver oil iu phthisis, is to bo found iu 
eases iu tho third staj^f'—even those far ailvanced, wliei'e 
cuiisunqition haa not only exeavaterl tlie lungs, but is 
rapidly wasting tlie wliole body witll copious punileiit 
e.xpectqyalion, licetic, niglit-swe.ats, colliquative diar-' 
rlwa, and oilier elements of tliiit destructive process by 
wliicli, ill a few weeks, The finest and fairest of the 
liniiian family may be sunk to Bic grave, '.lilic power 
of staying tiio demon of destruction sometimes displayed 
by tjie cod-liver oil is niarveilous.’ Dr Burgess, Iiow- 
evef, although witnessing tlic same results even in 
far-gone eases, limits tiieir duration to a y?ar of ciglitf'^ 
montlis, after wliicli tlic medieino lost its effect. f’At- 
tliough tlic oil, llierefore, is servieeablo tlirougii the 
process of nutrition, ho considers it no speclllc, and 
concludes on the subject thus; ‘All that our present 
knowledge enables us to state positively on the subject 
is this: cod-liver oil is the most efiTecAml stay to tlie 
progress of consuniption, in a groat majority of cases, 
that we possess; tliis salutary action is not always 
lasting, and there are coses in which its odministratioa 
cannot bo borne, and oilicvs in which it produces no 
gooti eflects whatevtat. In those cases in whlcli tlm 
stomach rejects the pure Ail^ if it be given in com- 
biimtion with phosphoric acid, it wiil generolly be 
borne ^sily, and the acid will assist the tunia flctioa 
o? the oil.’. , ' 

Tho non-professional notion respecting the curative 
pow'ers of climafb is, ^hat by brcatiitlng a mild and 
soothing atmosphere, the phthiskat patient withdraw* 
irritation, and leaves nature at liberty to efi^t her ow’Q; 
core. But frijs, it seems, is cutiiuly erroneous, inosinfiiilli, 
as it is through tlie sMn, not Rtc lungs, that 
climate actsbmeflciaily. When ^ atmospheric 
takes place so as to produce a chill, ‘whar^jf- tlk 
cutaneous transpiration is instantly check^i 1^0 skiu 
then bcoogies dry and hard, so that ths ;4%l^iO)deii7' 
organs suffer from the excessbre 
Imdergo, &r the matter of tjflntmhMOu' m 
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be interrupted.’■ This is illustrated by the instanta- 
I ‘ neons ifelief usiiajly afforded by free perspirition in 
cases wbcro difficult breathing and oppression of the 
chest have been oceas'ioned by artificial heat. What 
really soothes, therefore, is equability of climate, not 
high temperature. Some authors even think that a 
cold climate is more suitable for consumption than a 
warm one, and point to Upper Canada, witli its pure, 
dry, tonic atmosphere, affording hardly any trace of 
the complaint at all. * 

Here we- might stop, as the imtiire of our work pre¬ 
cludes our following Dr Burgess in his exposition of 
the action of climate on the lungs and skin; but it 
may bo useful, and at anyrate amusing, to ■ trace His 
iconoclastic progress through the i>ogul8,r shAnos of' 
Ilygiea on the oogtlncnt. * 

Malta is a famous resort for phthisical patients, 
although during the winter and spring the weather is 
cold and variable, gnd in autumn the sirocco is fre¬ 
quent. When a sirocco has blown for some days, it 
lulls suddenly, and is succeeded by an equally strong 
breeze from the north-west, contrasting violently witli 
tlic former in temperature mid everything else. Tiic 
extremis of iicat and cold arc as great lierc and in 
other places in the Mcditcnwioaii ns incLondoii. In 
Mnltn, our autlior saw five or .six case.s of hroncliitis, 
which in a single month terminated in iucnrable 
X)htliisis; and in two cases, six weeks only elapsed 
between the first signs of tlic tuberculous dejiusil and 
the death of tlie patients. ^ 

Madeira, a still more popular sanatorium for this 
disease, is a.com])letc delusion. Instead ofetlic cliinate 
being essentially dry, it is saturated witli Ininiidity 
during a grejjt part of the year; and tlie peculiar 
sirocco of tlie place is of a Iiot, dry, irritaling nature. 
An intelligent mcilical author, who had resorted to 
Madeira for change of air, remarks, that ‘very fre¬ 
quent and remarkable variations in a given scries of 
years, ineonlcslably prove that Madeira is no more to 
bo relied on than any other place for certainty of fine 
weather, and that it lias equally its annual viq;iatinns 

of temperature. Urom what has been slated 

by writers, a jicrson might be led to believe tliat 
.. disease ■vuas scarcely known there; but 1 am afraiil, 
'fjiat were the subject thoroughly 
oiight to ho, few places would Ix; found where^tlie 
system is more liable to geps^l^Jisorder; while, at the i 
time, I susiiei-* {liat the average duration of life 
wouflL.ttuv' out to he inferior to that of our own 
country.’ 

Our author knows no place more unfavourable to 
]mtl^ts suffering from organic diseases of tlie lungs, 
than the far-famed sanatoria—jVix and Montpellier. 
Tlie atmosplicft is pure, but ever and anon keen mid 
piercing, and tlie bise and viatiu —one cold and cutting, 

' and the other damp—irritate the lump, and excite 
coughitig. Add to this, that Provence is iiroverhially 
the land of dust, and, whnt is worse, the land of the 
iMistm/—a wind from the north-west, which carries 
stones, men, and carriages before it. ‘ For sover.il 
days in spring the climate may no dqubt be delicious, 
although, however, always too warm about mid-day, 
when suddenly the mistral, of ejriJ qjilebrity, begins to 
blow. It is difflc-ult to give an adequate idea of Uio 
change, or of the injurious cffbints of the climate under 
the inflaqisee of this scourge. The same sun shines in 
the sHilik^hrigbt blue My'', but the temperature is 
glat^.Tlib sun is there only to glkro and dnzzk, and 
seems '^p biiye ;no mare jibwer io pnsdumng ivarmth; 
than a ruibiighl against rite bbistenww wimls, whiifii 
chill the veiT' Js^rrpv |n one's bdnes. During tlie 
_ preyalewce of t^'wind, it is impossible tq stir ou» of 
. dwrt without tjhe ^qath and nostrils filled with 
'duft.; All .natmeli^i'fhriyelt)^ and dried up under 
j^ij|talefi»Unflucnc'cF' i'' : .■ * 

is sdourged hyii^-mistra], wiiich thgre, 



however, divides it's empire with winds from the north 
ilnd^orth-east. * But one of the greatest vices charac¬ 
terising the climate of Nice, if not the gmatest, is the 
remarkable variation of temperature noticed between 
day and night-^in the sun and in the shade. The land 
or rpntincntal %'inds prevail during the niglit; the 
southerly or maritime during the day. The former are 
cold and dry; the latter, soft and humid. As soon, 
therofori^ as the former subside, and the sun rises in 
the liorizov, the humidity commences to shew itseff in 
file atngispliore; whilst, on the contrary,, when the 
diurnal ^vinds cease, aiM the sun sets, the above hygro- 
metric condition of the air disappear^ M. Carriere 
cannot conceive why our countrymen prefer Nice to a 
‘milder climate, and considers that the annual mortality 
in tliq En;?lisli colony ought to discourage other hectic 
invalids from going thitlicr. 

Central Lombardy is, in 'general, characterised by 
inarsliy swamps poisoning the whole atmosphere with 
llieir'miasmatic exhalations. The meteoric influences 
arc decidedly cold and variable ; and the ‘ extremes of 
tuApernture increase in proportion as we approach the 
valleys at the foot of the Oiitnil Alps, especially those 
most distant from tlie Adriatic coast.’ This climate, 
our autlior tells us, e.wnot afford more benefit to tlie 
consumptive than that oV tlie feiis'of Lfiicolnsliire, or of 
tlie marshes of IJollaiid. Brescia, Pavia, Mantua, and 
Ollier liombard towns, also share in this character; and 
at'Verona MrB. Iloiian writes, that of all humbugs, tlie 
humbug of an Italian climate is tlie most intoleralile. 

At (1000.1, althougli tlie air is pure and traii.sp.ireiit 
in fine weal her, it is liable to sudden gusts of wind and 
violent transitions dangonms to the invalid. 

' ' lu no part of England could a eliiiiatc be found 
more unfavourable I'or eonsuiiiiitive invalids than tliiit 
of h’iorenee, a thwii built in a deep rat ine, almost sur¬ 
rounded by the Apennines, and intersected by a sipiulid 

river. Extreme cold in winter, great heat in 

summer, the ]ircviilenee of the. northerly winds, the 
eliilling effects of which arc not always neutralised by 
the antaguiii.slic winds, rapid and violent transitions, 
profoundly aflbeting tlie system, even in healthy iier- 
soiis^ and combined witli these violent atmosplawic 
and tnerinal v.iriations arc also, in similar proiiortioii.s, 
hygxpinetric. attd oicelric ever-changing influences.’ 
Lcglioni, the seaport of Tuitamy,, is built in a sunk 
locality, in the midst of a marshy country. Beggars, 
galley-slaves, assassins, smugglers, these are the pic¬ 
turesque iiortions of the inhabitants; and the prome¬ 
nade is'an arid beach, any tiling but sootliing to the 
respiratory organs. ThiidEnglisii cemetery is a loueli- 
iiig speetaele, witl*rit!t numerous monuments of brilliant 
marble; among wliich stands coifspionous the tomb of 
SllKlIlctt. 

• Of I’isa, the grand central depfil of Italy for foreign 
cotisumptivq patients, Dr Burgess says; ‘ The excess 
(if humidity and warm temperature of the Pisan 
climate depress tlic vital force, iHj(lip;e im ovcrwludmiiig 
lassitude, and are, in my opinion, most unfavourable 
elements in a. climate so generally recommended for 
pulmonary consumption. Whatever effect the humid' 
(pildncss of tl)h air may have in diminishing excitability, 
and in allaying pulmonary irritation in patients of a 
nervous temperament, it is decidedly injurious in those 
of a &eUe,and lymphatic habit. .... The delusion 
of an Italian climate, as regards the cure or prophylaxis 
of tubercular consnmption, is in no part of that country, 
BO doligijtM -to persons in sound health, moroolearly 
portrays than at far-famed Pisa. 'Die at^aht life, 
the death-like silence, the dreary soUtnde of this dull 
town, whatever utiliiw these elemmita may have in 
allaying the restless frntability of n^vous and excitable 
(patienti, always produce serious eyils ’ upon those 
ooheumptive invaUds of a mMancboIy turn' of mind, 
or whoso spirit is broken byhOpe^-Mferred., Brooding 
over their melancholy condUlbn, ^ a fijjjeign land, away 
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fVom the comforts of home, without the solace and 
chccrinpr influence of friends and reiationsf they ,socXi 
break down and perish.’ M. Carriisre and Sir James 
Chirk consider tho climate of Romo adapted only for 
eonsimiptive patients in the firststage or tho complaint; 
but Ur Burgess, after a train of relsoning founded 
on Bciontific facts, comes to a conclusion consonant 
with his own theory, that it is not adapted for con¬ 
sumption in any stage or form whatever. , 

It is needless to follow our author to Naples, for this 
place is atjjnitted by all writers to be injuriou%in ciweJ 
of pulmtinaTy consumption ; bat we may concVidcthis 
fragmentary sfirvey by stating that,*iicconling to Dr 
Burgess, the least injurious jmrtions of Italy are the 
Lake of Como and the city of Venice, the air in neither' 
of them' being warm, hut in both equable. HJre end 
as we began: ‘ It is a mistake to suppose that a warm, 
humid, relaxing ntmosidiere can benefit pulmonary 
disease. (Jold, dry, and still air, ajijiears a more 
rational indication, c.spccially for invalids boi'h in 
temptwate regions.’ It >vill be seen that our author 
differs occasionally from both his great predecessors. 
Sir .lames (Hark and M. Carrihre; but even in so 
doing, he has at least tho merit of fairly oiiening out 
a most important subject. 

Let it ye uiidersto^, that wh have merely mentioned 
the nature of the contents of this volume, without 
attempting to follow Dr Burgess either in his reasonings 
or in the facts on which these are founded. We have 
now only to recommend the work as one that Avill be 
found highly interesting and suggestive, both by the 
medical and non-medical reader.* 


THE DEVICE, OR IMPRESS. 

If the various works of useful and Ornamental art 
discovered in the sejiuichres of nations long since 
fallen into oblivion, were of no other value, at the 
present day, th.in inertdy to lie applied to the purposes 
which they were originally intended to subscj^’c; if 
they did not elnbidate tho manners, customs, and 
progrcssional refinement j}T men with passions and 
feelings similar to our own; the labour and expense 
incurred by their ex'hnmation would be thrown away. 
It is not, then, for tho intrinsic value of the specimens 
to be produced, neither is it for any very particular 
admiration of the ‘good old times,’ but to exhibit and 
illustrate a very general and exceedingly active phase 
of our ancestors’ minds, that, turning over the refuse 
materials of history, we proceed to disinter, from their 
worm-eaten pages, the dead and almost forgotten art of 
Device—an art that om-c claimVd-'net^cxtensive litera¬ 
ture, and canons of criticism, peculiarly its own. From 
•about 2o0 to 400 years .ago, were the high and pidmy 
days of this ‘dainty art.’ ’I'hen, the learned aiuk 
subtile schoolmen of tho age did not disdain to write 
upon it, with ink scarcely dry u[)on the pens with whicl) 
they had been discussing the most abstruse dogmas of 
theology; then, not"uhfrequcntly, the cureless curate, 
by tho concoction of a happy device for it gciicruus 
patron, found himself^ beneflued bishop. Nor is such 
preferment to be wondered at. Thg ^ualificatiou% 
considered necessary to constitute a device-maker, were 
fully equal to those which Imlac described to Rasselas us 
requisite to fbrra a poet. ‘ Pliilosopliy and poetry,’ wrote 
Pbre le Moyne, ‘ history and fable, all tliat is taught in 
colleges, all that is learned in the world, are condensed 
and eidtomised in thb great pursuit; in slmrt^ if there 
be an art which psquiros on all-accomplishea workman, 
that art is devioa-makii^.’ ■ RjiscelU says: ‘It belongs 
only to the most e^qnisitb wits and liest-refined judg- 
menls to undertake the makltig of. devices.* Yet, 

... . I '■ I ' ll / - ■—» 

* Vfo print sbervs u we received It flrom a: 


though^the learned floctors of Padfia, Wirtemlierg, 
OJid tho Sorhonne, engaged in deep disquisitions on 
the emblematical properties, natural and mythical, of 
cranes and crescents, sunflowers and salamanders, 
pelicans and porcupines—tho length mid'languagc of 
mottoes—how tho wind should lie pictoiiidly por- 
traycxl, with many other equally weighty considerations, 
still the chivalrous knights of the toiiriiay, imd the fair 
ladies of their dceoR-s, ottaiilbd profieii'iicy in the art. 
Wolf of WoSratii, the lute-player, records, that at a 
grand tournament held at Vienna in 15C0, tTowns of 
laurel were awanied to the knights who wore the 
wittiest deviees, as well as to tliose who excelled in 
fetits of aims. 

‘ But’,’ the leader very probably e.xelaims, ‘ vfhat was 
this'art dfdeMee?’ , . 

■ It consisted in translating an idea into a symbol, and 
illustrating that symbol by a tersoly-t»xprossed motto. 

‘ Tlic object of a devu-e,’ iiccordiiig to the Lord of Fossez, 

‘ was to express eovertly, by means of a picture and 
words, a eoneeptioii of iiutnan witand it was disliii- 
guislied from an emblem, inasmuch as tlie emblem de¬ 
monstrated something universal, whereas tho device wjis 
peculiarly appropriate to the person who wore it*. Tho 
old writers gk»ry in its antiquity, citing many instances 
of its liaviiig liccn known and used by both Greeks and 
lionmns. Even during tlie dark ages it was not entirely 
lost; it merely slumbered until the renaissance, and 
the invasions of Italy under tlharles VlII. ami Louis 
Xn., wlieii it awoke to a vigorous existence. Thus, 
though of n^uch ;^eater antiquity than heraldic bla¬ 
zonry, wliiek only dates from the lime of the Crusades, 
it was not hereditary, could be adopted or changed 
at pleasure, anil did not defliiu the rank of t!ie wearer. 
Shakspeare, who well understood tlie nature <rf tlio 
device, distinguishes between it and armorial liearings 
ill tlie iiassage where Buliugbroke recounts liis injuries: 

‘ Disi>arkcd my parks, and felled iny forest woods; 

From my own windows torn my household coat,* 

Hazed out my impress’- 

9 <1 

The old lier.alds, however, looked upon the device 
with blit little favour. Caniikm snec-ringly says, that 
‘ Armes were nio.st usual among the nobility' in wars 
till atout some hiiiidred years since, wlien Iho Freiieli 
apd Italians, in the expedition of Naples, boganne to 
leavi! armes, haply for tliat many of them had none, 
and to bear tho curtaiiies of their niistitesscs’ bedde*, 
their mistresses’ colours, as iinpresscs in their banners, 
sliields, and caparisons.' Daniel, one of our earliest 
X'lnglisli writers on the subject, is worth quoting for a 
definition of the impress, and to siiew the exclusive 
spirit of the ago. He says: ‘ Impresa, used of tho 
Italians fur an enterprise taken in liai/H, witH a firm 
and constant intent to bring tlie same to oflect. As if 
a prince or captainc taking in liand some enterprise of 
war, or any otlier pertieulaire ufiiiire, desirous by some 
figure and motto to manifest to tho world his intent, 
this figure and motto toptother is called on impress, 
made to signify an ontorpriso, whereat a noble mind 
levelling with tlie aime of a deep desire, strives with ti 
stedy intent to goine tho prize of his purpose. For the 
vaiiant and liautic geiitlemen, disdayning to coiijoine 
with tlie vile and base plebeians in any rustiqne 
invention, have ptociirqd to themselves this one most 
singulare.’ 

Paul Jovius, a celebrated Italian historian and bishop, 
in his treatise on devices, says, that the figure or, 
embiem, which he terms the body oS the device,. BMist 
be exactly fitted to the motto, which he terms ii^ tmlt 
and Hiough it should npt be so obscure as to i^Mre a, 
sibjyl to explain it, yet the motto ought in a 
foreign or dead language, so that it may't[)ot 1^ com-;, 
preliended by tite vulgar—‘such daln^ea, nql h^jt^- 


,■4' 
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tlio motto, Plus ultra (Mows Ijeyond), adopted by 
Charles V., in allusion to the Spanish discoveries aiW 
conquests in America, and still to be* seen on the coin 
of that nation, was, by the coimoisseurs^ termed a mere 
conceit. The scholar’s two pens, with Hts ad aethera 
(By these fame), being also devoid of toniparisbn, was 
equally inferior. Not more than three figures were 
permissible in the emblem, unless the greater number 
were of the Same spejjies. A device portraying an 
elephant, with a flock of sheep grazing quiqtly around, 
the motto, in/ksios infmtis (Hostile only to the,,wiek 9 d), 
was strictly correct, as the sheep, being al', of one 
species, were ftjeognised merely as oao figure. Meta¬ 
phor was not allowed in the motto: a device faulty in 
this respect, represented a ball of crystal, the motto,' 
from Plautus, Jntus et in cute (The same %fithm and 
without); crystal beliig devoid of sl^n (iutis), the 
expression was mctapli0rie.a1. Tlio intWKluetion of 
negatives into the motto was considered g«>od: as a sun¬ 
dial, with Ne asjiictalur non asjjicifur (Unloss loofcecf upon 
—by the sun—it is not esteemed, or is of no jise\^ 
good device for a king’s favourite; a flame of flw', witli 
Nunquam deorsum (Never downwards); a gourd floating 
on a stream, witli Jactor non ttuo-ffor (Abandoned, but not 
sunk.) When the motto was taken from a well-known 
classic, fewer wowls' were re(Juired : tlius in a device 
representing a flame blown upon by tlic wind, with Item's 
nlitjlnmnias, grandiuraura neeal (Agcntlc wind uourishes 
flame,, a stronger, extinguisbes), tite words, grandior 
necat (a stronger, oxtingnisbes) would have been suffl- 
cient. Nice discrimination w.as required in selecting 
tt)e most suitable language for a motto. ‘According to 
Contile, tlic Spanisli was most suitable for lovc-mattcrs; 
the Italian, for pleasant conceits; the Greek, for fiction ; 
and the Latin, for majesty, llouseliold furnituie, and 
implements of linsbaiidry, were cousiWered improper 
subjects for the cmhiem of a device; eoiisoqneiitly, that 
of the Academia della Crusca was sot down as decidedly 
vulgar, it beiug a sieve, with /I pin bel finr no roglie. 
(It collects the finest flour of it)--a play on tipj word 
ctiinca (bran), assumed ns the title of the Academy, 
from its having been instiUited for the express purpose 
of purifying (sifting) the Italian language. ,, 
Objects that were not recognisable unless painted in 
colours, were also inadmissible ; thus the otherwise 
clever device of the Earl of Essex~a roiigh diamond, 
with the motto, Dum formas mitmh (In fashioning, you 
diminisli), came under the censure of the critics. In 
like mtinner, objects not easily distinguishable fhnn 
otliers, were liable to the same cundomiialion. The 
eelebratwl device assumed by Mary Queeu of Scots on 
the death of her first husband, 11., nipreseuting 

a liquorice-plant, witli Didce meum terra tegit (The earth 
covers my sweet), was inonounccd faulty, because the 
liqnoricc'^lant could not bo readily distinguished froiA 
other slirubs, the roots of Wliich w.anted the property 
of sweetness so necessary to give point to the device. 
Unnatural tw cMmefical figures could not be admitted, 
exceptlHg tbdse to which tradition or elassicid authors 
bad given fixed fmans and attributes—as the mermaid, 
harpyr-P^Kiriiix; consequently, a device representing a 
Vring^ tortiQisct the motto, Atnor addiSit (Love haj 
ftddtd Iffaem), yM improper. Qualities ascribed to 
teioaate inanimate b^es by the ancients, were 
txntaM^rhd' Hi^tlmate, ritongh known by rite modems 
to he riiB'^phln, flroni the story 

Aijoh, oppean Id. detrifies as the fk-iend of the die* 
iRMedi fire, 

rtmng yet destnidtive to their 

vietim; iiih atoHe, mrrying the tdd one, ittus- 

trates fifial piety; the crane, wm^ according to.i^y, 
holds a atme id iti daw hf avari sieioi^ is a fit; 
embltedi watehfttlAeBti the i.pdmsgttitta^ kii^ od' 
firuits, weirs a. ti^gsl crown; rite crocodite, symbd of 
hypocrisy, team, Ri itet, alfimst ^ 

ererythii^ilhl^ firil Ifs the Ikiaveiis above, !n ring eerth 


beneath, and in the waters under the earth; was seized 
,by the device-maker, and convertei|. Into a symbol of 
some virtue, vice, or other quality’of the mind. Nor 
was there only one emblem taken from each object; by 
varying thg circumstanct's, tliey were,imultlj)lied.to an 
enormous amount. Menestrier gives no less than 614 
difi'erent devices, founded upon the properties of the 
sun alone. 

Tliough devices jltevious to the rmgn of Henry VIII. 
were seldom Ivom in England, yet tile insignia of the 
order of the Garter, instituted in 1350, iu connection 
with its well-known motto and assumed origin, may be 
considered a genuine tlevice. The next earliest we 
nlcot with was worn by Henry IV., and represented a 
blazing bcacTm,, the motto, Unc sans plus (Oqe alone.) 
Tills motto has been termed inappropriate; but, eonsi- 
(luriiig tliat beacons wore always placed at considerable 
distances from each other—one suffleing for a consider¬ 
able district—we may conclude that the usurping Henry 
iiiqiliix], that tiiere was only one king in'England, and 
that one was himself. liicbard Duke of Vork, wlu'ii 
ho took lip arms against Henry VI., assumed, us Ids 
device, a sun, pai’tly visible only thniugh thick clouds, 
with the motto, Invitis nuliilnis (Obscured by clouds.) 
After his dcnlh, ids son Edward, in consequence of 
tlio success of the Yorkist cause, changed this device 
to a full sun unohsmired. Tliis was tlie sun of Vork 
so frequhntly alluded to by Shaksiieare, and such a 
stnmbliiig-bloek to liis commentators. Henry VIII., on 
the occa-sion of Ids^visiting Francis 1. at the field of the 
Cloth of GoliJ, wore an English archer, dressed in Lincoln 
green, draisiiig Ids arrow to tlio lieiwli the motto. Cut 
nd/terea prwest (He whom I aid, conquers); a very sigui- 
ficant intimation to Charles V. and P'^ncis, both of 
whom were anxious for Henry’s alliance against each 
other. Ann Boleyii wore a widtc-crowncd falcon 
standing on a golden stem, from which sprouted red 
and white roses, with the. motto, MUti et meae (To me 
and mine.) I'his device of the fair and unfortunate 
Ann lias survived to the present day. Now, emblemali- 
eal of ]ger fall, as it was once of her jdgh station, it 
is degraded to be tlie sign of an ale-house, and known 
to the village top«Ts as the Magpie and Stump ! ‘ The 
gentle Surrey of the deathless lay,’ one oi the last 
victims of the tyrant Henry, wore a broken pillar, with 
the ;putto, Sat super esi (Enough remains.) One of tlio 
charges brought agaiusit him, when arrai^ed fiir hidi 
treason, wis for wearing this very device. Mnry, when 
slie ascended tlic tlirone, wore a representation of Time 
drawing Truth out of a well, with tlio w'ords, Veritas 
temporis filia (Tnith is the daughter of Time); and 
Caniinal Pole wore a serpent surrounding the terrestrial 
globe, with the motto. Estate prudentes (Be ye cunning.) 
Both of those devices were very signiOc^t of the period 
and of their wearers. 

The romantic amusements of Queen Pllizabetb raised 
the device to the highest pinnacle of importance it 
ever iwssessed in this country. Hentzner,# German 
traveUer, who visited tlie palace of Whitehall in 1698, 
says, that ho saw in her m^esty’s bedroom ‘ a variety 
of devices on paper, cut iu the shape of shieldi, with 
mottoes, used % the nobility at tilts and toomaments, 
bfing up there for, a memorial.’ As to Elizabeth her¬ 
self, Camden states, that the enumeration of tUe various 
devices worn by nei itouid fill a large volume. The 
generality, however, of the deviees of riiat reign were 
fulsome flatteries,'^usive to Maiden Queen .; such: 

moon, Vritb tlie woidl, sine te exlum^ 
(Wbftt would Hqaven be witltont tlieef) on iVnfiti 
seated on a ctoad, with, Saim we Eminaf (i^t» ; tol,r 
O ladyl) Tile best df the rime was wonq^W m 
iirij^tuous and ill-starred Essex, to signify, 

,oqe dr tUC' oedasious, when he hod M';'M;^q)^n*a 
faVoaPt It represented merely a salito fi^\‘'||;^Biaded 
Jfy the KtordS, Par nul^ jfywrrt . be 

painted.) .:|dd»qy. 
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linos not appealr to great oilrantagc in his ^cviccs. 
One, we presume., intended to shew tlic steaiEkstnoss 
of his purpose, represented the tideless Caspian Sea, 
the motto, Sine refluxa (Without chb.) Another of 
* that famous toldior, scholar, and iwet,’ throws a 
curious light on the nuinners of tho age. Camden tells 
us that Sir Philip, ‘ who was a long time heir-apparpnt 
to the Earl of Leicester (bis uiiclc). after the earl had a 
son bom to him, used at the next tilt-day following 
the motto, Speravi (1 had hoped), with k dash across 
the word, thereby signifying that Ids hope was dashed.’ 
Would airy gentleman now thus publicly express his 
disappointmeut at suph an event ? 

Tlio pedantry of tho first James was almost hs 
favouraWe to devices as tho pageantry 8f Elizabeth; 
but the days ofcl'iv.alry, the glories of the triumph and 
the lilt-yard, wore fast passing away, while the- new 
arts of wood and copper-i>late engraving were rising 
into eminence; and consequently devices, instead of 
being worn 'singly on the shields and trappings of 
kniglits ‘and maskers, were soon found eollectcd, 
and seasoned with poetr.v on the pages of printed 
liooks. These liooks of emblems, as they were termed, 
are bylio means uninteresting; lii^ply, at a future time, 
wo may Iiave an opportunity of referring to them. 
’rh(‘ early printers, we should observe, were the first 
who used devices on paper, each liaving a distinguish¬ 
ing emblem and motto, wjuch tliey <ii8phiye<l on tlie 
title-pages of their works. We read of only one device 
worn by James; it ropresenlod tjie Eeotti.sh tiiistlc 
united with red and white roses, the motto, llosns 
llenricus, repna’Jaeohus, implying that as Henry united 
rases, James united kingdoms. Though foreign to 
our subject, ^.wo may mention lierc, as it is not 
generally known, that it w.as Janies who removed 
tho red dragon of tlie 'thdors from tho royal arms, 
placing as «i supporter in its stead the unicorn of 
Seotlaud. We meet with only one device of the 
unfortunate Charles. It represented a smike that had 
just east its skin, the motto, Varatior (More ready.) 
During the ciyil war, many mottoes and fignr,js were 
adopted by both tho royalist and pai-liaincntary parties, 
but few of them can Ikj termed regular devices. With 
the licsteu'ation, a new description of court amuse¬ 
ment came into fashion, and the device soon became a 
' prey to ‘ dull forgetfulness.’ -Many emblems, however, 
were then and subsequently assumed as crests, and a 
f^cat number'of mottoes were taken to point tho moral, 
if-any, of heraldic blazonry, 'riiongli repudiated and 
unrecognised by tho strict herald, they are now gene¬ 
rally considered to be tlic particular property and 
distinguishing ensign of certain surnimies and families, 
and us hereditary as the quaint and fanciful cliarges 
and quartering of coat-armour itself. 

A COUNTRY WEDDING IN FRANCE. 

Nd part^f France, with the exception of Brittany, 
has preserved its patriarchal habits, national character, 
and ancient forms of language, more than Touraine and 
Berry. The manners of the people there are extremely 
primitive, and some of tlteir customs curious 
interesting. The following acc(Juat«is from the pen of 
a modem French writer of great power of observation 
an^doseir^tioD. * 

It to, yrinter, near the timq of the csamivqj, a 
seasott is^,; tM year when it is very customary to 
. (xdebraitoviio^try! weddings. In tho summer, there is 
seldom .farm^work wdil*not allow of a 

thnra days* 'to uqthiiig the slaekmed 

|.diIi]|enoe wht<^%.^'jusavoi^lo consequence of a 
rvijl^,festival, *'Tvi(W|S!jji^,«nder,tlie large .kitclxm 
tlie flrfihg of.pistols, the barking of degs, 
sounds' 'pf the bagpi,pe, announ^ 


the approach of the betrothed couple.- Presently after, 
did blauricb and his wife, with Germain and Marie, 
followed by Jacques and his wife, tho chief respective 
kinsfolk, and the godfathers and godmothers of the 
betrothed, moilo,their entrance into the yard. 

Mario, not having yet received the wedding-presfents, 
called livrdee, was divsscd in the best attire of her 
simple wardrobe: a coarse dark gown; a white handker¬ 
chief, witlit,Large flowera of gaudy colours; a red calico 
apron; » snow-wliite muslin head-dress, th,e shape of 
which c'.-'llcd to mind too coiffure of Ann Bofcyn and 
Agnes Sorel. lEirie’s features were fresh-looking, and 
lightcil up with a smile, but without any expression of 
jiride, albeit she had some good reason for such a feeling 
at thfs moment. Germain was grave and tender in 
his attentions lo his betrothed, like tlie youthful Jacob 
saluting Kaclicl at the wells of Laban. Any other girl 
w'oulQ have assumed an air of importance and triumph; 
for iiirfill classes of society, it is something for a girl to 
bctoiarried for licr sparkling eyes. But Marie’s eyes 
glisfcneii with tears of emotion and love ; you could see 
at a glance that slio'was too deeply affected to be heed¬ 
ful of the opinion of otliers. I’ere Maurice w'as the 
spokesman on the ocea.sioii, and deli veml the customary 
eompliments and invitations. In tho first place, ho 
fiistcned^ to the mantelpiece a branch of laurel 
ornamented witli ribbons : thi.s is called the exploit —that 
is to say, the fonuof iuvitaiion. Hu then prpeceded to 
distribute to each of tiiusc invited a small cross, made 
of blue and rose coloured ribbon—the rose for the 
bride, the liluc for tlie bridegroom ; and the guests had 
to keep this token—the women to deitk tlieir hc.ad- 
dres.s, and the men their buttonhole, on the day of the 
wedding. ThL is their ticket of admission to lliu 
cereraoiiies. 

I’urc Maurice, after making his compliments, invifctl 
the master of the house and all Ills ‘company’—that is 
to say. all Ills children. Ills kinsfolk, his friends, and 
servants —to tho benediction, to the entertainment, to the 
feast, to the dance, and ‘ to gll tlie rest;’ observing with 
the usual form of words: ‘ I Iiave ihneyou the hotmtr of 
bidmng you to the wedding.’ 

Notwithstanding the liliorality of tho invitation 
carried tiius from house to house, through the whole 
parish, the natural iwliteness of tho peasants, wliich 
is remarkably discreet, prescribes that only two iiersoiis 
of each family should avail themselves of the summons— 
the lieiul of tlie f.imily and one of tlie children. 

The invitations being eonciiulod, tlie betrothed coujilc 
and their relati^ repaired to dinner together at the 
furuihousp, after which Marie tended her tliroe sheep 
on the common, and Gehnain went to work in the fields, 
es if nothing hatl Imxipencd. 

Tho day before tliat appointed for the wedding, at 
^wo o’clock in tlie afternoon, tlie band of mnsic arrived 
—tliat is to say, the bagpipe, and the -iiian with tho 
/rwwyfc—their instruments oraamented with long 
floating rijibons, asid playing a march &r the occasion, 
somewhat slow, indeed, for foot pot indigenous to the 
country, bntlu^icrfect harmony with,the character of 
the soil and the up-and-down nature of the roads to 
those parts. Sinne pistol-shots, fired by the ybung 
folks and children, announced the commencement of 
toe nuptials. 'I’he company gradually assembled, and 
a dance was struck up on the grass-plot before'tlio 
houto. ,A%nightfidl, strange preptoatitaM weto bogtm, 
the party seppating into two bamU; wd wlieh darkness 
closed to, they ■proceeded to the ceremony iw the Kursfes, 
or present-making. , . , - 

This took place nf the house ofitlm brido-iMrs 
(Guillette’s cottage, llie good wohian took' with her 
he» daughter; a dozeit yoimil tod ytotlty jto*toiwre//es, 
Marie’s friends and rciatives; tWo*or-to]^,^^4lp^table 
matrons, her neiglibouirii, ioquaciqus, <a reply. 
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and rif^id gilardians of ancient usages;^ then 
selected a dozen vigormw champions from her kiniflnen 
and friends ; and lastly, the old ehauvreur or flaxdresser 
of the parish, a man of eloquence and Address if ever 
there was one. • ’ 

Tlie part that in Brittany i.s played by the hazvahn 
or village tailor, is in our part of the country actetl by 
the flaxdrcssur or woolcombcr—two professions which 
arc often united. He is present at all solemnities, gay 
or grave, being essentially a man of erudition and a 
good siJ^lMr; and on these octjpions he has nlwny#tn 
jet as spokesilian, and to execute well and itorthily 
certain formnlnrics of speech, in use ffom lime iniine- 
morial. His wandering profession, wliicli introduces 
tlic man into so many family circles, without allowing 
him to fix himself in hU own, naturally serves to vnder 
him talkative and amusiqg, a ready story-teller, and an 
able man of sung. 

The flaxdresser is parlieiilarly sceptical, fie, and 
another rustic functionary, of whom we shall speak 
presently, the grave-tligger, are always the esprit ff/rts 
of the place. They lu-c so much in the habit of 
talking of ghosts, and are so well acquainted witli all 
the tricks of which tliesc evil spirits arc capable, timt 
they scarcelj' fear them at all. It is especially in the 
night tliat all these worthies, gr.ive-diggers, fiaxdrcssers, 
and ghosts, exercise tlieir industry. It is in tlio niglit 
also the fi.'ixdresser relates his lamentable stories. 
But . ho is no move than the sacristan addicted exclu¬ 
sively to the pleasnrc of inspiring his auditors with 
fear; ho delights in raising a laugh ; and is jocose and 
sentimental by turns, when lie comes to siM>ak of love 
and llyiiien. lie is the man to collect and store up 
in memory the most anciiuit songs, aud to hand tlicm 
doM'ii to iiostority; and, as usual, lie was in llie present 
instance the jx’rson chargc'd witli llic*pn‘Benttttion of 
tlie wcdiling-gifls at the nuptials of Marie. * 

As soon as all were assembled in the house, the dhors 
and whidows were closed with the greatest care; the 
very lencomh shutter of the gi'anary was barncaded; 
planks, trussels, and tables were put up across all tlie 
points of egress, .as if one was preparing to sustain a 
siege; aud within this tortifleation reigned a seieiun 
silence of expectation, until from a distance were heard 
singing, laughter, and the sound of rustic instruments. 
These wore Uic hridegroonfa hand, Germain at its hea<1, 
nccomi>auicd by his stoutest companions, the grave¬ 
digger, kinsfolk, friends, and servants, who formed a 
joyous and solid eorivgc. 

As they appraaehed the house, however, (hey 
sjackeued their pace, consulted together, and were 
silent, Tlic young girls, shut up m the house, liad 
contrived to find little slits in the windows, through 
wliidi tliey Watched the procession as it aiTivcd, and 
formed in order of battle. A fine chilly rain fell, whid 
added to the excitement of the situation, whilst a large 
fire crackled and blazed on tlie hearth witliin door«. 
Marie would gladly hawq;shortened the inevitable slow- 
..ylUcss of tills ^taJtd of siege: she did not at all like to' sec 
ncr^hetrotbed dawdling about in tlnfwct and cold; but 
slie had no voice in the affair—nay, shj had even to 
share: ostensibly in the cruelty of licr rtimpanions. • 
■When tile two camps were thus pitched in face of 
one (^lh,erl a disdwige of flreorms from the party 
wilhOot dbom iiMt kU the dogs in tlie neighbourhood in 
4 »innid;^j 'Aojje belonging to the house flew to the 
^te, barlti^}$md^; and the littie children, whom 
till# ifiothew Stiifiifly endeavonred to quiets fclUo crying 
and t^blfaigyith grave-digger, the bard 

and orator of tho bridegroom, novt. station^ himself 
liOfote the door, and in a pitiablg voice b^»u a dialogue 
with the fiaxdresBcr, wtio was at tiio garret-window 
ovcr.^ssdtedcior. a 

J^lo 1'. my good folks, my dear 
mercy’s sake o;^ the door. 

'I,. |v1m may you be; and how cbme 


you to<take the liberty of calling'us'yonr dear 
neighbours ? We don’t know you. .• ' 

it. We are honest folks in tviublo. Don’t fear ns, 
iny ft-iciids, but bestow your hospitality pn us. The 
sleet falls last, our feet arc all froKefl, and wo have 
conic such a distance that our shoes are worn out. 

The flaxdresser inquires sharply wlio they are, and 
rceeives various ri^ciiluus answers. At length the 
besiegers say—. 

Grave-digtjer. Well, then, if you’ll not listen to reason, 
wo shall enter by force. 

I'lardremT. 'I'ry, if you like. Wc are strogg enough 
nqt to fear you; aud ns you arc insolent, we shall not 
answer ^ou iqiy mort;. 

So saying, yuo flaxdresser slannned to the widket with 
a bang, abd went down a ladder into the room below. 
He flieii took the bride eleet by tlie liaiul, and tlic 
young folks joining them, all fell to daneing and .shout¬ 
ing gaily, whilst tlie matrons of tlie party sung with 
shrill voices,, and amidst sliouts of laughter, at the 
people outside, who were attempting the assafllt. 'Plic 
besiegers, on their side, preteiuletl rage; tlicy fired 
their pistols at the doors, set tlie dogs harking, j-altled 
the sliutters, thumped tlie walls, and uttered loud 
cries. • 

Tlie garrison at last seemed to manifest some desire 
to enpituiate; hut required us a condition that tlie 
opposite party should sing a song. As sixin os the song 
was begun, liowever. the besieged replied with tlie 
second line; and »o long as they were able to do this, 
they were safe. The two aiilagonisl^ wewe the best 
hands in ftie country for a song, mid .their stock 
seemed incxhanstihic. Oiieo or twice the flax- 
dresser made ii wry face, frowned, (yid turned to 
the women wiili a disappointed look. Tlic grave¬ 
digger sang .something so old tliat liis mlversary had 
forgotten it, or iKuliaps had never known it; hut 
instantly the gooil woman took up the burden of the 
song witli a shrill voice, and-helped theirfriciid through 
his trouble. At length the party of the bride deelared 
they mould yield, provided the othei« oflered her a 
present worthy of her. Thereupon began the song of 
the Wctldviti-ijlps, to an air as solemn as a church 
psalm, the men outsidi* singing fass in liaison, and 
the women answering from within in falsetto. Ju 
twenty couplets at least the men ciiuincratc all the 
wwldiiig-prcsents, aiidstho matrons at |fiigth consent 
that the door slumid be opened. 

On this being arrangi'd, tlie flaxdresser instantly drew 
the wooden spigot which fastener! the door on the insido 
—tlio only fastening known in most of tlie dwellings hi 
our village—and the hridogroom’s Itand rushed In, but 
not without a eonibat, for tlic lads who garrisoned the 
place, even the old flaxdresser and the ancient village 
diunes, considered it their duty to defend the bbartii. 
Tlic invaders were armed with a goose stuck upon a 
large iron spit, adorned witli bouquets of straw and 
ribbons, and to plant this at the fire was to' giJn 
possession of the liearlli. Every effort was of course 
made to attain this objecl. Now came a' veritable 
battle, although the coinbataiits did not come to 
actuai blows, and fought witliout any anger or iU- 
vnll. But they pressed and pushed one another so 
closely, and thcrqwas so much emulation in the display 
of muscular power, tImt the results might have heen 
more serious than they appeared amidst the singing 
and lan1;hfer. 'Die poor old llaxdreSi^r,' who 
like a lion, was pinneri to the Vrall, and squeezed 
he could hardly get breath. -. More tiiait 
was rolled in tiie dust, nibse* titan one hand 
drawn bleeding from an attack on the . 

B{i&rts are dangerous, and m conscqumeo'^l^^^cyt;^ 
rence of serious accidents, our pea8^tt;)i)a^ ^^ol® 
to drop them. The enormous irou Whs fvtiiMd Skdi 

‘a screw.^ before it was at length- 
M^8,'ahd the conquest achieved.'- '"''■..'■V*'*;'-''’r-f 
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TherQ wa» noir no lack of talk and laughter. Each 
one exhibited'tlie <iroonds he had received; buf as the^ 
vroreia many cases giveti by the hand of a friend, nobody 
complained.. The matrons cleaned the stone-floor, and 
order was Ve-established. ' The table was covered with 
pitchers of new wine. When’ they had all drunk 
together, clinking their glasses, and had taken breath, 
the bridegroom was led into the middle of the room; 
and, ihmlsbcd with a riiig, he had to undergo a new 
trial. 

During the contest, the bride had been concealed, 
with throaof her companions, by her mother, her god¬ 
mother, and her aunts, who had seated the four yoniig 
girls on a bench, in a c'orner of the room^amV covered 
them with a Im-ge white cloth. The dligcc girls ,iiad 
been selected of tiie same height as Mario; and this 
cloth veiling them from head to foot, it wsi^ impos’silile 
to distinguish one from another. The bridegroom was 
only allowed to touch them with the end of his switch, 
to point out' whicli he guessed to be his bride. If 
wrong, h6 could not dance wjth the latter that evening, 
but only with the one be had selected in error. 

Tlio g)Rrty then separated, to re-assombic at eight 
o’clock tlio next morning. ‘At the appointed time, after 
a brci^fast of milk-soiip, well peppered to stiniulato 
the appetite—for tho nuptial-feast promised to be a 
rich one—all assembled in tho fanuyard. A journey 
of several miles had to be performed to olStain the 
nuptial benediction. Oermaiu mounted the gray mare, 
which had l)ecn new sliod and deck(yl with ribbons for 
the occasion; the bride rode behind ' hint; whilst his 
brother-in-law, Jacques, was niouutcd on tWe old gray, 
with tlie grandmother. The joyous cavalcade set out, 
escorted by thqK'bildrcm on foot, who kept tiring pistols 
and making the horses start. Mrs Mau:^c, the mother, 
seated with the children and the village tiddlers la a 
cart, opeped tho procession to the sounds of the little 
band of music. 

A crowd was gathered at tho niairie and the eliui-eh 
to see the mretty bride. Wo must describe her dress^ 
it became her "so well. Her clean muslin dPT-eiu^ 
broidered nil over, had lappets trimjg^g^^iJlj 
wliita kerchief, modestly crogs^^in front, left Visible 
only the dblicato ejjJjjJJ'J'o'jf^ rounded like that of 

a dove; her dmss of flue ^ecn cloth set off her pretty 
figure; and she i^ore an apron of violet silk, with* tlie 
which tlie villagedasses have since then 
fboUshly given up. 

At the ceremony of the ojftmdt, Germain, according 
to custom, placed the treizaim —that is to say, thirteen 
pieces of silver—In the liand of his bride, and aliped 
on hCT finger a silver ring of a peculiar form, which 
bad existed uijjiliajiged for ages, but wliich has now 
been replaced by the aUimwe d’or. 

Wo pass ovtsr the ceremony of the wedding. The 
party remounted their steeds, and returned home at a 
^Id pace. Tim feast was splendid, and lasted till 
midnigM, interspersed with song and dance. The old 
f<^ did nut suit the table for fourteen hours. Tlie 
grave-digger superintended me cuisine, gud filledhis part 
to admiration; in feet, he was femons in this line, and 
between the servicei, be Icfe bis cooking and joined in 
the danoe and song. Hp was pfeong^f^^h and gay Js 
a laris, .On leaving a swd^ngygfetyi^e would go apd 
dig % Mfeiro, or bail doitp task «f vifbieh he 
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uscompanledbymusio,dogs, children, ondfhingtffpistols. 
Th^ represent a couple of beggars—husband and wife 
—covered with rags; tliey are called the gardener and 
his wife (/s jordbiisr and lajardmire),aaA give out feat 
they have tlie'clpirge and fee cultivation of tho sacred 
cabbage. Tho man’s face is bedaubed with.soot and. 
wino-iues, or sometimes covered with a grotesque mask. 
A broken pot or an old shoo, suspended to his belt with 
a bit of string, serves him to l^g for and collect the 
offerings of*wuie. No one refuses; and ho pretends to 
tiriak, nod then pours the wine on feo ground, in token 
of libatidn. He now feigfns to lie tipsy, gnd rolSfe in tlie 
mud; whilst Ids' poor wife runs tfter him, reproach- 
.ing him pathetically, and callmg for help. A hand- 
’barrow is ijpw brought, on which is placed the (pirdener, 
with « spade, a cord, and a large basket. Four strong 
men carrjr hiir on their shoulders. His wife follows 
on foot; arid the old folks conic after with a grave and 
pensiye air; then the nuptial procession march twq by 
two to the uieasure of the music. The firing of pistols 
rfitomlnences, the dogs bark more loudly than ever 
at ilic sight of the gardener thus borne in triumjili, 
and the cliildreii jeer Trim us lie passes, 'riie proeessiiui 
arrives at the bride’s dwelling, and eiitej's fee garden. 
There a fine cabbage js selected—a matter which 
is not eflectcd in a harry, for the old folks hold a 
council, each one pleading for some favourite cabbage. 
Votes are taken; and when the choice is made, the 
gardener ties his cord round the stalk, and retreats 
to the furtliur end of tlie garden, whilst the other actors 
in the comedy—the flaxdres'ser, tlio grave-digger, the 
cariK-ntcr, and tho shoemaker—all stand round tlio 
cabbage. ()iie digs a trench, odvimccs, recedes, makes 
a plan, spies at the otliers through a pair of spectaeies; 
and, ill short, after various diilicultics and mninnicrics, 
the gardener pulls the cord, liis wife spreads her apron, 
and thqgiabbage falls iiiajestically amid«t the hurralis of 
the spectators. ^ _Th<utasket is then brought, the two 
gardener(i..pift 5 it the cabbage iu it with all sorts of pre- 
■eSlftion*; fresh earth is put round its root, it is propped 
with sticks, and careftilly tied uj). Ibisy ajiples on the 
end of sticks, brunches of thyme, sage, and laurel are 
stuclaall round It, and'the whole is decked with ribbons 
and streamers. The trophy is Uien »•oplaced on tlie 
liandtwrtow with the gardener, who has to hold it 
upright, and prevent any accident. Lastly, the proces¬ 
sion leaves tlie garden in good order, and to a nieusured 
march. On coming, however, to the gate, and agnjii 
when they enter the court-yard of the bridegroom’s 
hmise, ail imaginary obstacle iqiposes ihoir passage. 
TIio bearers of tlio burden stumble, reisc a great outcry, 
draw back, advaa*® again, and, as if repelled by some 
invincible force, pretend to give way under feeir load. 
Meantime the bystanders keep e-xelaiining, to mccito 
^d encourage fee bearers; ‘Bravo 1’ ‘Well,done, my 
boys!’ ‘Courage!’ ‘Have a care!’ ‘ratiencel’ ‘B^ocqi 
nfiw; fee gate is too low I’ ‘To fee left—now to rim 
right! ’ * Look sharp now I ’ ‘Sow. yeu’ro ferm^h I' 
On reaching tlie court-yard of feo bridegroom, tbe' 
cabbage is* lifted flff the barrow, and emr^ to 'flw 
highest point of tlie house—whether a' feimney, a 
{liable, or a pifeomhousq. Tke gardener plaifts it 
feerCi and waters it wife a |iurge pitchwf. of wine, 
whilst a salvo of jristed-shbts, and tlm jdyens 
tions'of theyarfekilrs, announce its huminrafeHt, 'Xke 
same cerefeo^is immediately recominmeedi anofeor 
cabba^ is removed ftm. iilird«a> , 
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BcconipUahed, •»»] <dl that ia to escort with 

music the parents of the younr; eouplo to timir hoatea? 
Thcro they have a dance, and all is over, 

NOBLE INSTANCE OF TUBKISU OENBROSITY AND 

hOnestv. 

1 HAPHKNRD, a short time ago, to be in company nith a 
retired shipmaster in Liverpooi, who, after sponging forty- 
flve years of bis Ufe chieily in command of \gslcls from 
that port, had retired to enjoy the fruits of a weli-deser^yd 
coinpetenpyfssThe conversation turned upon tlie iqpieulty, 
•HiU^fimost tlie finpossibility, of being al^e, in this higlily- 
civUIsed and moral country, in the ordinary business of 
iiib, to trust only to tlie word or honour of tlie contracting 
ptirtiea.. The Ancient Mariner fully agreed witlamo in my 
opinions, and said, that during a long intcrcuursg wifh Ids 
species in every quarter of the giolie, the only men Jie had 
met witli whoso words were cquiil to their bonds, or wliosc 
honesty would, stand the test of being trusted with untold 
gold, were— the Turlts. On iny expreshing surprise at this 
, unqualiiicd encomium in favour of a set of men on iHiqp* 
as a nation, wc hare generally iicen accustomed to look 
nitli distrust and suspicion, the old gentleman said; *I 
will give you an account of tlie circimuitaiices which first 
led me to form this opinion, and leave you to judge for 
yourself;’ and iulded, that during*an occasional iutercuurso 
with tlicm, extending over a period of twenty yeai’s, he 
had Iiad it only tlio more strengtlieued and confirmed. 
He then said: ‘It is now upwai’ds of thirty years since‘1 
liad, for the first time, any intercourse ivith the Mediter¬ 
ranean : our vessel was chartered to Constantinople; and 
one of the prhieipai owners, a Liverpool merchant, was 
aboard acting as liis on^i supercargo. Altliough it was 
my first acquaintance with the Turks, it was not his, as 
the sequel will shew. 

‘ As wo appToaclicd our destination, wc erailed om'selves 
of the customary aid of one of the local pilots; imt lie who 
on this occasion undertook the responsibility, pmvCd imt 
an inexperienced guide; and iruin some mistake hi his 
hearings, ran the vessel upon a sandbank, from which oveiy 
effort to dislodge her, ladeu as she was, proved unai%iling. 
Wc were on a biealc part of the coast, and not more tliuii 
half a mile from the shore, although a considcralilu distance 
from our destined port. It wiis necessary, tiioreforcf to 
tolie out severiU boat-loads of the cargo, and send tlicm 
on shore, wliatever miglit he the risk they ran of being 
left there, while we were getting tlie sliip afioat aguiu. 
On expressing my fears as to tlicir safety to tlie merchant 
whose property the goods were, ho at oiiee said: “1 know 
the Turks, and will abide the consequences of tlie step;” 
altliough, situated as wc were, wo could uot shrink fi-oin 
tile results, whatever they miglit bo, without iiicurring a 
much heavier loss, if not tlie entire dtj^truetioii of tlie 
vessel. Accordingly, the boats were got out, and port of 
the caigo at once transferred to them, and convoyed to tlie 
sliore, I acting as cockswain on the occasion. As the fore- < 
most boat approwihed, a number of turhaned figures were 
satin advancing, who, as soon as it touched jtiie beach,, 
rushed into th e turf, and, witii a shout, hauled it high and 
dry, and coran!es5BlHft'Thwo to boar off its ca^o to a 
Mi )n the immediate neiglibouifli9«d»,Bbove high-water 
mkrk. Remonstrance or reslstahce woujd h&ve been 
eqoally out of the question, as neither nnd^vtood a word 
the otoer said, and their numbers were ov Jhpowering. So' 
raifidiy did the gsods vanlsit from the boat under their | 
active opert.tf0hs,'that I had uot even time to take a note 
of the tnurtieMaj' panliaS^a. Aa soon as the boat was 
. emptied <4 Ita eententa, thhy asslated in pushing It off 
again into de^.w^tor; and in a vmr desponding state of 
regarifii:^ ^ fltte <if the gooda wieh t had 

Ieft'oa.'froore, i rtWrned to the Oh najotaalng iny 
fca« on' .that scoto to the noerehiuit, whsb met me at the 
gangway, he sroDedi aad '»»idJ iR right. I saw by 


mimt 


tliat X kneiw,' fr»;e*»«®len«ai 

we whitiww ip heatlhg the rtMa under tiMfr 

As he waa toe party who vms 
restdti I eeid nothing more, .but 


proeeodt|jl to lighten the ship as speedily as possible,"by 
making several mlditiunal trips to the rilOre Vith as mupli 
of the cargo as enabled us to get|at the ballast; and bn 
each occasion ive received tlie same prompt apd energetic 
assistance our tui-baneil aliics, eaeh*oat-hmd being 
carried to the oomor of the field where the others were 
deposited. It required two days to get the sliip snffioiently 
lightened of her hallast, so as to get her afloat again, and 
tliis wo were enaiileiP to do wittiuut her snstaimiig any 
dauuige of a sewions nature, as the wentlier, I'urtunatoly for 
us, continued pert’eetly calm. 

‘During tlipsc two niglits tliat the goods were loft on 
siioro, tliey wore watched by two of the Turks Jlone. ; aud 
wlien wc ijure reiuiy for their resliipment, tlioy assisted us 
•as eiK-rgetieiilly in replacing tlieiii in tlie boatj as tiicy did 
at fiiwt in removing them fwin it. On rtlr last' trip to 
th§ sliore, the mi'roliant went with us, lAd I took several 
pieces of gold witli me, wiiieh 1 offci-od to the lionest 
fellows ulio liad so generously and volmitarily rendered 
ns such cflicieiit service; when,to my still greater surprise, 
tliey, to a man, making a low Iww, and muttcrii^ some- 
tiling, whicli to me was uniiitelligiliie, {lut tlieir liands on 
their heaits, and refused to accept it. The mei-cliant, 
who understood a word or two only of their language, 
said that he could malic out that what they liad said wiis, 
tliat tac mere bMhrrs, and in distress, and that was enough 
to induce tlicm to do what they could to assist u.s. 

‘ Our vessel tlien proceeded on her voyage to Coustmi- 
tiuople, vilficli she reached hi a sliort time, and got her 
cargo safely disembarked. Wliile there, I occasionally 
met ill tlio streets several of the men who had assisted 
ns, and receivijfl froiS them in passing always a pleasing 
smile of rccogiution.’ 

1 ask my readers whether they think that, if such a thing 
lind occun'cd on almost any part of our own coasts, a 
siiiiilur result would have taken place? Is it^ot notorious, 
and a deep and indelible stain on tlie great proportion of 
our population on the coast, that on a wreck taidug place, 
the natives nut only pilfer ail tiiat they can lay tiieir 
hands upon, hut sometimes do not even hesitate, it i» 
alleged, to extinguish any glimmering sparks of life that 
niay ho perea'iitible in tlie bodies of the unfortunate 
mariners*»ho have ta>cii washed asliore—hith a view to 
protect themselves in the possession of-their basely acquli-ed 
spoil? And is it nut equally notorious, that so fiir from 
their doing aiiythfaig to warn a sliip in distress, ftiat tliey 
see approaeliing tlieir iron-liound .ihorcs, of its diuippir, and 
doing auiything to prevent it, tliey very often shew fiiise 
signals, so as to di-aw unfortunate vessel upon the^ 
rucks wliicli it is so anxions to- avoid? Such practices 
arc an everlasting disgrace to the natives of many parts of 
our coasts; and how nolily, therofore, does the conduct of 
tlic poor Turks contrast with it, and that, too, ho it borne 
in mind, even wlion rendered to those whom they are 
taught to regard as Infidels I 

My vciierablo informant also told me, fhat during an 
ocoasionai intercourse, .extending over a pe.riod of nearly 
twenty years, with the natives of several parts of Tm-koy, 
he had never met witli a solitary instance even of dis¬ 
honesty, of a departure ftwn an agreement, the conditions 
of which' liad only been settled by a verbal engagement, 
even when the result would oaidently be unfavourable to 
tiiem. 


LADY BBT»y,»THB HANGWDMAN. 

[The ftiUowIng eurisus Sketch *fa from Mr Vf. B. tYUdo'e Irish 
Popular ^spersUtlons, printed fc M'Glaebim’s Raidings in Popular 
tHerature. It does not refer to s supeiretltion, bat to one at, 
-tbowwesets which exhibit as mudi of the j^et^sturol as tbs 
wttdeet exenWion of ftaiey. A pefttan sif tiis little volumo Itj, 
repttatod mmtis»I)ublinPnMi^,JI(egaslne,»nll,ll^au^m., 
fcnow; Lady Betty snoy have made her ^ipeanmce 
that woA.J , ’, ,, ■ '.1 

Tuff old Jail of Roscommon stood, and, al^dti^’ now 
loonveitod to. other puraosos, stUi staads^te Wjs. 
slsitoi to ^0.. centre of the town. It to tatoOedtogiy 
fii|h, dari(, gloomy'looktov boUding,, oMtoitotod 
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the bouses in mmy of the continental cities, li ctm l)e 
discerned at li gf&»t distance; and, taken in connection 
with tlie extensive rutts of O'Connor’s Castle, in the 
sulmrbs, aniLtlic beantiflii abbe^r upon tlie olher aide of 
tiie totm, Hcenis lo partake of the character ojf the tniddle- 
ag'c andiitccture. The fatal &op was, perhaits, tlie liigrbcst 
in Ireland. It consisted of a small doorway in the front 
of the thii'd Htoi-ey, with a simple bon beam and pnlley 
above, and tlie Itipbuard merely a h&rizontal door hin;'od 
to the wall beneath, and raised or let fail tiy moans of a 
sliilinf'-bolt, which shot finm tlio wall when there was 
occasion put tlie apparatus of death in reqnifution. 
Fearful as this delated gallows appeared, ami unique in 
its diaracter, it was not more so than the hnislier of tlie 
liw who, then generally officiated upon it.* flo "doureplt 
wretch, no crinwAaiilcned ruffian, no sSertit aitd niyste- 
rions personage, who was produced occasionally disguised 
mid masked, plied his dreadful trade here. 'Who, think 
yon, gentle reader—who now, perhaps, recoils from tlieso 
mipleimant but tnithful minutiie- offieiuted upon this 
gallows Uigb?—a fpinalel—a middle-aged, stout-made, 
dark-eyed, swartby-compleximied, but by no means for- 
bhiding-looking woman—the celeliratod Lady IJctty—the 
huiidieKss of the law— the unflinehing priestess of the 
oxcentive for the Coun.aught (‘ireiiit, and lloseommoii in 
particular, for many ye.ars. Few cliildren, Rorii or reared 
intliat county tliirty, or even five-and-twouty years ago, 
wlio were not oecabioually frightened into ‘ being ^good,’ 
."lud going to sleep, and not crying wiieii left alone in the 
dark, by hnggalh «’ Piujha, or, ‘here’s Lady liettj.* The 
only fragment of her history whieli w* liave lioca able t<i 
collect is, that sUc wa.s a person of violent temper, tliough 
in manners rather above the common, and pnKsesshig some 
ediieatioii. It was said tliat she was a native of the Comity 
Kerry, and th;)^ by lier harah usage she drove her only son 
from lier at an early age. lie enlisted; but, in course 
of years, returned witli some money in his pocket, the 
result of bis eainpaiguing. He knocked at bis father’s 
door, and asked a night's lodging, detenuiiied to see for 
liimscif wiictlier ttic brutal niotlier be had left liad in any 
way ivpeuted, or was softened in her disposition, before he 
would reveal ipmself. He was admitted, but ii^t recog¬ 
nised. Tile mother, diseorering tiiat ho possessed some 
money, mnrdered liiin during the night. The crime was 
diseoverq|l, and tlie wreteliod woman sentenced to be 
hanged, along with Hie usual doekftil of .slicep-.stealers, 
Whiteboys, sliop-liftci's, and yattle-iioughers, wlm, to tlie 
ainoimt of seven or eight at a tini%' were iiivftrialily 
ktnnicd off’»within four-and-twenty hours after their 
sentences at each assizes; No executioner being at hand, 
time pressing, and the sheriff and his deputy being men of 
refinement, education, humiuiity, and .seiisUiility, who could 
not be expected to fulfil the oflice which they li.ad 
undertaken—and for which one of them, at least, was paid 
—tliis wretch!^ woman, being the only person in tlie j.iil 
who could be found to peiform the office, constnitod; and 
under the name of Lady iietty, officiated, unmasked and 
undisguised, as hatigwoman fiir a great nnmHer of years 
after; and she used also to flog putilicly in the streets, a.s 
a part of her .trade. Numerous are ^le tales related of 
her exploits, wliipli we have now no desire to dwell upon. 
We may, however,-ipentiwf one extramvlinory trait of bei- 
character. She was in tiie habit of drawing, with a iiurnt 
stick, upon tlie walls of her apartment, portraits of all the 
poreuns she executed; * , , * 


' ■, . TUB wiu, w*v. 

1 leatmed gramttmr wheh'StraaapHVate .aoJdler tm thb 
pay of aixpefteo a'day.' 'Tha my;lgwlb'. or lm*t of 


pay of aixpefteo a'day.' -T^ my-Igwlb', or fmat of 

my tras/my st^t tp,'|Wy^pg4,<f»yAigtpi^ 

my book<»!8d;'''Wt4,a, my :lap"»aBmy 

wriUiig-tBUo),;;, 1 had. no mo^ .to (adiiiUa hr oft t 

in winter,' It ,ww;*iBrel|,'!ttiat t itould-^ ;any'&lt ;3witthat 
of .the fira,'an4i'^i; of .thifi;. To ’Ijyiiy a lien 

or piece of pajij^'t**riKcoinpelM to forego opteo portkm! 
of htdf-atariiiatioh'. ''I bad not si 

momeOt'w;tmm ttot I conld Ml' my owa'j ami I had to 
read write api{|lhe bdklng, {aughing, sbigbig,-ndilatling. 


tmd bawling of at least half a score of the most thoughtleas 
or tasn —anfi that, too, in the hours of their freedom from 
idl control. And* I say, if T, under these circumstances, 
could encounter jnd overcome the task, is there—can there 
ho, in the whole world, a youth who can find aii e.xcuse for 
the luni-pcrforiiiSiiec ?—ll'iMIam Cobhetl.' 

rArKii-MiLi-s, " 

A ix'tigu has been made of the number of paper-mills at 
present at iwork hi England,'Wales, Ireland, and Scotkmd; 
aln* of tK' imniber of' beating-cngine.s' in each jnill. From 
this’it apiwars that theft) ni'e in Eiiglaiid,3(J3"p»,per-inills 
at present in ar.tivity, having 12C7 beStiiig-eiigin-,,.-..L' 
work, and 107 silent. In Scotland, there are ill mills, 
having ‘278 licatiug-engines at work, and 8 silent. In 
Ireland, tffere are ‘28 mills, having 71 beatiiig-ciigincs at 
work, and 1.5 silent. In Wales, there are no paper-mills. 
The twtal is, ^80 mills, having 1818 heating-engines at 
work, and 130 silent. 


* LINES TO -. 

() cori.n I love thee, love as thou art worthy to he loved, 

'Thy deep, thy constant teiiderncs.s my purpose might liavc 
moved. r 

1 know, miglit I accept thy heart, a blissful iot wore mine; 

Wuubl vve had earlier met - hut no! I never could be 
tliiiie. 

1 love tlice its n sister loves a brother kind and dear. 

And feel a sister's thrilling pride whene'er tliv prai.se I hear; 

And I Iiave breathed a sister's prayer for tliec at Mercy's 
throne, 

And ne'er a truer, purer love might sister’s bosom own. 

i 

I knew this trial was in store; 1 felt it day by day 

And oft in agony 1 praycil this cup might pass away ; 

And vet I lacked the power to tell, what thou too kite 
must hear. 

To teK thee that another elaiins Oils heart to thee so de.oi'. 

.Mas! that 1 must cause thee pain—1 know that tliou wilt 
‘’grieve - 

For oh! thou art all truthfulness; thou never conldst 
ileeeive; 

And 1 have wept when anxious care sat heavy on thy lifow, 

Have wept wlicii otliers vvovmded thee, and I must v, ound 
thee now. 

It may lie that in after-years wc yet sh,all meet agfiiii, 

When time has cancelled every trace of tliis dark lioar o;' 
pain: w 

O may I see thee happy, West, wlnite’er my lot may be, 

^And, as a sister and a friend, I sluill rejviiee with thee. 

Hakuii.t. 


fuocEas ron PHonuot'ffif'S-.fcfliEl) mox. 

Ill No, 4.30 offfriis Journai, qiago 207, there is some 
mention of the patented i-olliiig process for tapering liar- 
, irou by maAiigery. lids important bivention is not of 
AmerieajD origin, as persons miacqmdnted with the fkets- 
might imagine: it was first pn^tisod at the Mersey Steel 
ajid Iron Company’s works, at Livcrtwol, and then patented 
by Mr Wfliiam Clay in the United States. *'fho Comjvany 
nienUoiied were awarded for Hki manufteture tlie prize- 
medal of |be Great Exhibiffon, aild the silver metlals of 
the FAnklin Institute of Phiiadcllphl’i, ami tiie American 
liuititute of New Tork. ' ■ , i 


and I'ubllshod W. »iid B. High Stwet. 

Mfobftrgh. .Also sold by W. a Oaa, Amen Cwnor, j jJ* 
N. ftunsfeii^ Wwt NIU 8treet,li%ew«, andj. ig® 
lipiierSafkvilJe (Street,, l}ubHii.- 2 !i^vertlseme««i for Mqiitbly,. 
' IVrls are requeated tote eentto MaWw-Ku, & NieheJav 

hmo, T^nd<m, wWi {dl resbetsi'^ 

ing their injiertron must be medc. « « '. 
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8ATUiy)AY, JULY 


Eeicb 


• * Yew* xicrsons who walk aloiif; a street of niccly- 

. L C O N O M Y IN I) I 8TEIB UTIO N. decoratcil and aiiparcntly well-stocked shops, have the 
AVe had lately occasion to prtxjecd hy an omnibus fnom slightest concci>tion of tlie hollowness of many of the 
a country town to a station on a railway, by wjiich appearances. The n'ality has been tpsted in p,art by 
wo wer(‘ to return to the city where we have owe the inconie-tiix iiu|uisition, which shews a surprising 
customary abode. On* arriving at the station, we number of rcispeclable-looking shops not ruacliing that 
learned that wo should have to wait an hour for an «p degree of profit which brings the owner within* the 
train, the omnibus beiijg timed in relation to a duieii scope of the cxattioii. it maybe that some men who arc 
one, which was about to pass. Ilad this arrungciueiit liable, contrive to make themselves axipear as not so j 


been the only one readily practicable in the case, we 
should have felt it necessary to submit uueoinpiain-. 


but this cannot lie to such an extent as grc.ally to aflect 
the general fact. In the assessing of the tax, no result 


iiigly to the loss of our hour; but it really was not so. comes out oftener tlian one of thi.s kind : Eeccipts for 


Wo had come in one of thri'u omnibuses, none of which 
had more th.in two or three iiassengcrs. W''hy should 


the year, L.2200; Estimated profit at 15 iier cent., 
L.SliO; deductions for rent of shoji, taxil’s, jhoptiien's 


not one have I’omc at this hour with down passengers, wages, and bad debts, L.19.‘J; leaving, as net profit, 
and another come an hour later with vj> ones, thus L.!!}". The connnissioners are left to wo^ler how the 
liy the same trouble giving more accommodation? AV''e trader can support his family in a decent manner upon 
found that the three omnibuses arc ru^ by so many so small a return, till they reflect that possibly a son 
hotels, and tliat an arrangement for general convenience brings in a little as a shopman, or a daughter as a day- 
was impossible, as it might have interfered with the governess; or that jicssibly an old female relative lives 
hotel bu.<iincss. On the continent, the government with the family, and throws her little income into the 


would have onlercd matters otherwise: with us* tho 
genius of laissc:: ftiire jicrmits them to be as we describe. 


gi'iieral stock. It is, after all, a fiiet cjpablo of the 
clearest demonstration, that a vast number of shoji- 


It is in the same part of the country that a systgm keepers’ families maintain decent appearances upon an 
exists amongst bakers, which wo descrilKxl many years income below that enjoyed by many artisans*—what 
ago in these pages. There are three towns, triangularly goes, in tho one case, for the decent ajjpearanees, being 
arranged, about ten miles fn.)m codi other. One or enjoyed in substantial contforts 'in the other, or else 


more bakers in each has a v.an, in which ho sends 
bread every day to tho other two. As there is no 


misapplied, to tho degratlfttion of body and snind. , 
The evil primarily lies in an, 0?roneoij.s distribution 


witchcraft in tho making of bread, it might be as w-ell of industry. AVlierc twenty men offer themselves to 
for the inhabitants of e.aeh town to be supplied by the do a duty to society for which three arc sufficient, it 


bakers of their own place e.vclusivcly, and then the Tannot be gootl for any party; whereas, w'cre the extra 
expense of the carriage would bo saved. Such, how- seventeen to apply themselves to other dmartincnts of 
ever, is the keenness of comjictition in the case, that the labour required for all, it would bb licfior times for 
each baker strives to get supporters in tho neighbouring *tho whole twenty. The light, easy, and pleasant occupa- 
towns, and willingly pays for van, horse, and driver in tions are those most apt to be beset by superfluous hands, 
order to retain^heir custom. We presume each van 'Shopkeeping is generally easy,and often pleasant; hence 


..... .. . .... 

goes thirty milml Um. .lhd d;hat the re is not mhch loss 
than 2000 miles of this unpiofif!Slll»i4'avcllinq^cckly 
in connection with tho three towns. 


the c-xccssivo number of individuals applying themselves 
to it, In the difficulties of tli« ease, conspicuousness of 
situation, extravagant decoration, and abundant advor- 


Any one who has a sincere respect foj tt»e principle ^tising, are resorted to, ns means of obtaining a preference, 
of untrammelled industry, must lament to see ^hese its Maf^, to help out resort to tricks and cheating, 

abuses or drawbacks. But our commercial world is Tho expense thus i^jeurred, above what is necessary, in 
Ml of such anomalies. Tho cause is readily traced in distributing certain goodspraust be enormous. To bring 
the excessive number of persons engaged in the various most articles to the hands of tho consumer sliould be 
trades. Not many yemrs ago, the number of bakers in a siiri^le business. Every member of tho public must 
a town known to us, of the same size as on# of those feel that his .clothes will be as good, coming from a 


above referred to, was fourteen, while everybody ac¬ 
knowledged that four might have sufficed. In such 


warcroom on a 4hird floor at L.80 a year, as from a 
flashy comer shop which costs L.300. lie will feel 


circmustonccs, it is not wonderflif that expedients like that to make him buy a new hat when he needs one, it 
that of the van are resorted to, notwithstanding that it ais not necessary that an advertising van should bo con- 
can only, diminisli tho^aggregate of profit derived fln tinually rambling along the streets. His tea and sugar 
already starving trade. from the nearest grocer cannot be any better because 
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of there heing fifty other grocers within two miles of 
Mb resMence, qpd forty of these not reqMffed. Yct,i 
by teftson of the' gre|Bt competition in nearly all trades, 
these vast expenses, wMch do nothing for the public, 
are continfialfy incurred. Means misapplied arc means 
lost, 'I'lie community is juBt so much the poorer. And 
we must pronounce the superfluous shopkeepers, those 
who live by the rents of fine shqps, and those who are 
concerned in the business of advertising beyond what 
is strictly necessary for the information of the public, 
ns incumbrances on the industry of the country. 

One unfortunate concomitant of competition is, thiit 
it prompts in the individual trader ^an 'klca wliich 
places*.him^n a Mse position toifai^s t|ie general 
interest. Jt ra*the general interest that all things fit 
for use should be abundant; but when a man is con¬ 
cerned in producing any of those things, ho secs it to bo 
for his imjaediate interest that they should bo scarce, 
because what he.lms to sell will then bring a greater 
price. It is the general interest that all useful tilings 
should be produced and distributed as cheaply as pos¬ 
sible* but each individual producer and distributer feels 
tli^t the dearer they are, it is the betterifor him. It is 
thus that a trade comes to regard itself as something 
detached from the community; that a mai\, also views 
his peculiar trading interest as a first principle, to which 
cverylliing else must give way. It might, indeed, bo 
easily shewn, that whatever is gofid for J,he whole com¬ 
munity, must be in the long-run benaficial to each 
mcnihcr. lie either cannot look far enough for that, 
01 ' he feels Mmsclf unable to dispense with the inime- 
diutc iKjnefit from that whicli is bad for the public. 
Id short, eiudi trade considers the world as living for 
it, not it as living for the world—-a mistake so mon¬ 
strous, that there is little reason to wonder at the 
enormous misexpenditure to which it gives rise. 

The idea essentially connected with these ialso posi¬ 
tions, that befwm there are certain persons in% traile in 
a particular place, they ought to bo there, and that tho 
primary consideration regarding them is how to enable 
them to continue living by that trade—as if they were 
fixed there by some decree of Frovidanee—is one of the 
most perverse and difficult to deal..'%ith in political 
.economy, il'ho assertion of any prindplo ruling to tho 
contrary purpose, seems to the multitude of superficial 
thinkers as a kind of cruelty to the persons, tho severity 
of tlio natural law being, by an easy slide of thought, laid 
to the charge of the mere philosopher who detects and 
announces its operation. In reality, those are the cruel 
people who jvould contentedly see a great number of 
their fellow-creatures going on from year to year in 
a misery, which, being brought upon themselves by 
ignorance, luid the want of a right spirit of enterprise, 
can only bo banisbod or lessened by tlieir being rightly < 
informed, and induced to enter upon a proper course. 

If there were a right ^knowledge and just views of 
these subjects diffused through the community, a man 
would be asliamed to enter upon a business in which 
a sufficient number of persons was alrejMy cngawd„ 
knowing that he was thereby tnlfling with to Time 
and fortunes, and perhaps enoou|gging in hicuelf a 
love of ease, or some otneiMdesire wltioh ho wiu not 
entitled to gratify. He wouM Wither go to «ome new 
country, wlmre he might eat W longh indewndenac the 
rew;ards of an actual toRf What ia rea% required^ 
however, is pot that mep i^ovdd loaTO th^ own coun¬ 
try, hut enter upon such ptirsijiitB therfi aa may preserve 
an equal instead of an unequal disti^bution of industry 
throughout the various fields in wliich there is lome- 
thiiig to he done for the wneral ailvantage. Distribution 
should be less'a fiiTonnte department, and production 
moro BO. With more producers and fewer distribuCbrs, 


tho waste wo have endeavoured to desebibo would be so 
fiur Bave4, and there would be fewer fhiserable people 
o]{ the earth. . 

Even amidst all the delusions which prevail upon the 
subject, it is curious to observe that there is a strong 
current towanis a rectification of what is amiss. Tlie 
interests of tho individual, which produce so mucli 
fMacy, after all bring a correction. The active, 
originM-minded tradesman, seeing that, with an ordi¬ 
nary share of the entire business of his department, 
he can ^ircely make bread and butter, bethinks him 
^ setSing up a leviathan shop, in whiej’-he^may servo 
the ^hole town with mercery at a eoff.^arativcl;^ mipft 
profit to himsAf, looking to large and frequent rSSufns i 
for his remuneration. ITie public, with all its senti- | 
mentalirms, never fails to toko the article, quality heuig ! 
equal, qt tho lowest price, and accordingly the levnitliaii | 
dcalqr thrives, wliile nearly all the small dealers aro j 
extirpated. Now this is a course of things whicli pro- | 
duces partial iuconvenicnccs; but its general effect is 
good. It lessens the cost of distribution for the eon- ! 
shinier, and it decides many to take to new and more j 
hopeful courses, who otherwise might cling to a branch I 
of business that had btcome nearly sapless. Under- 
selling generally has tho same results. Wlieu in a 
trade in which distribution .usually costs 4.3 per i 
cent., one man announces himself as willing to lessen ' 
this by 15 or 20 iKsr cent.. Jus conduct is apt to aiqK-ar ' 
iinbrothcrly and selfish to tlie rest; but the fact is, that ! 
for goods of any kind to cost 43 per cent, in mere dis- . 
tribution, is a monstrosity; and he who can in any ; 
measure lessen that cost, will be regarded by ihc eotu- ; 
munity as acting in the sprit of a just economy, and : 
as deserving of their gratitude. These may be con- , 
sidered as the rude struggles of competition towards a | 
righting of its own evils. The public sees two selfish- | 
nesses working in the cose, and it naturally patronises i 
that which subserves its own interest. 

Tho waste arising from an over-costly system of , 
distribution, will probably lead to other correctives of 
even* a more swwpiug kind than that of underselUng, 
or the setting up of leviathan shops. For the greater i 
number of the articles required for daily use, men 
begin to find that a simple co-opcrativc arrangement is I 
sidficicut. A certain number agree to combine in onler i 
to obtain articles at wholesalo prices; after w hicli ' 
a clerk, shopman, and porter suffice to distribute : 
thorn. They thus save, in many trades, as much as 15 i 
per cent. ^ far from their being •under any peculiar ' 
disadvantage as to the quality of the articles, they are i 
rather safer than usual in. that rcsiiect; and indeed a | 
freedom from the danger of getting adulterated or 
inferior goods.is one of the recommendations of the 
system. It would iirobably extend moro rapidly, were 
it not for the difficulties attending the law of partuer- 
sMp, which, however, will in aU likelihood ho speedily 
removed. 

Wo make these remarks oh distrlbatiun mainly in 
the ho^ of saving individupI^JlgjiBAntering upon a 
careerfe whidi,«toAa#^‘trmyuBrfal to their fellow- 
creaturs^ they IBvo little to expect of good for them¬ 
selves. At present, shopkeeping is limited by what an 
able writer wtho day colls tho bat^mptrg check;* that 
is, men go into it, and remain in it, while they can just 
barely sustain themselves, not regarding ttiat they do 
not and cannot thrive, and that they aro only adding 
to a mass of idleness alread;^ hurdensomo to the 
community. What we desire is, to see men so far 
millgttlteiV<I iu the principles of economy, tliot they will 
bo at least less apt to rush into fields where their help 
is not wanted. We wish to asiist in creating a public 
opinion on' this subject, ivhioh, fixing on shopkeeping 
in such circumstaiuls the odium of a masked idleness, 
will tend to send the pudetfided into courses of real 


« Mr S'. O, wAj. 
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activity anA Borviccablencss; thus securing |heir own 
good by tlie only plan which can be safely‘depended' 
upon—that of hrst securing the good of the entire 
eomnnmity. , 

^ _ > 

THEVENDETTA. 

In the morning, we were off the coast of Sardinia, 
.steaming rapidly along for the Straits of Bqnifhdo. 
Tl|^ night hod been tranquil, and the mmuing was 
more trangml still; but no one who knawth<fc capa¬ 
cious IVlssliffitiWcan felt confldint of continued f& 
Iloweror, at sea the mind tak'ts little thought 
for tlic jnorrow', or even for the afternoon; and as we 
sat in the warm sliade of the awning, looking out to 
tlfe purple horizon in the cast, or to the rJeky^and 
varied coast to the west; I felt, and if the countenance 
be not treacherous, ail felt that it w’as go(xJ even for 
landsmi'n to be moving over waters uncrisped exta-pt 
l>y tlic active paddles, beneath a sky all r^iant \fith 
liglit. My companions were chiefly Levant mcrch|nts,, 
or sallow East Indians; for I was on board the Eren^ 
packet Le. Cairo, on its way from Alexandria, of Egypt, 
to Marseille. 

I had several times passed the Straits, each time 
with renewed pleasure and adHiiration. Jt would be 
diilicidt to imagiuc a scene more wild and peculiar. 
Aft«'r rounding the Imgo rock of Tavokua—apparently 
a promontory running boldly out into the sea, but in 
reality an island, we are at once at the uioutli of the 
Straits. The mountains of Corsica, generally enveloped 
111 clouds, rise above the horizon aticad, and near at 
Iiand a thousand rucks and islands of various dimen¬ 
sions aiqx^ar to choke up the passage. The narrow 
toutlicrn channel, always selected by day, is iiitrie.ate, 
and would be dangerous to strangers; otsd indeed the 
Mliole of the Straits ace considered so difllcult, that the 
filet of NeLsoii, without previous experience, having 
taken his fleet through, is cited even by French 
sailor.s ns a prodigy. 

(>11 one of the rocky points of tlie Sardinian cotist, I 
observisl tlie ruins of a building, but so deceptive is 
distance, I could not at first dctiwinine whetber it had 
been a fortress or a cottage. 1 asked one of the ofK^^rs 
for his Iclesi'opo; and being still in doubt, questioued 
him as I ri'liinied it. lie smiled aud said: ‘For the 
last live or six years, I have never passed througli the 
Straits by day without having had to relate the story 
coniieeti'd with Unit ruin. It has hecome a liabit with 
me to do so; aud if you lind not spoken, I sliould have 
been eompelk'd, under jienaUy of passing a restless 
iiiglit, to have let out my uarrativo at dinner. You will 
go down to your berth presently; fdt see how tlie 
smoke is weighed down by the heavy atmosphere upon 
the deck, aud liuw it rolls like a -snake along the 
waters 1 What you fancy to be merely a local head¬ 
wind blowing through the Straits, is a mistral torment¬ 
ing the whole Gulf of Lions. We shall bo tossing about 

presently in . . imo lcasant to landsmen; and 

wlien you are safely hou6eopNl44,,||)me andj^’^ilo 
a little time by relating a true story of a Uorsioan 
Vendetta. , 

The prophecy was correct. In less tftan a quarter 
of an hour, Le Cnire was pitching through the last' 
narrows against as violent a gale as 1 ever felt. It 
was like a wail of moving air. ITie shores, rocks, 
and islands were now concealed by driving mist; 
and as the sea widened heibre us, it was covered with 
white-crested waves. Before I went below,cluster 
of soils aiicad w^jt poihtcd out as the English fleet; 
and it was sumlsed that it would be comiieUed to 
repeat Nelson’s manosuvre, os ^fudlnla and Corrica 
form'd dangerous lee-shore. Howevel:, the atmosphere 
tiiickened rapidly; and we soon lost sight of all ob¬ 
jects but the waves |iinid8t which we roUec^ and tile 
pliantom-like shores of Cwsico. 


Tlie opcer joined mo, and kept hi# profnise. By 
' constant practice, he had acquired sorqe sktti in the art 
of telling at least this one story ) and 1 regret Uiat I 
do not remember his exact words. However, the fol¬ 
lowing is the^uhstance of his narrativea—'Ojustiniaiii 
and Bartuccio were iuliabitants of the littli/town of 
Santa kladdalena, situated on the Corsican side of the 
Straits. They were both sons of respectable parents, 
and wore united froA an early ago in the bonds of 
friendship. TiWion they grew up, Qiustiniani became 
clerk in a very humble mercantile establishment; whilst 
Bartuccio, mure fortunate, obtained a good plu^-c in the 
custom-house. They coutinued on excellent terms till 
the" age of'about twenty-one years, when an incident 
Occur^,’_that%^ making rivals of tlicm.jnade them 
enemies. ’ * , / 

Giustiniani had ocqfision to visit the city of Ajaccio, 
and set out in company with a small pan-ty mounted 
upon mules. Bartuccio went with iiim to the crest 
of the hill, where they parted after un i^cctiouato 
embrace. The' journey w-as fortunately performed; 
in about a month Giustiniani was on liis way hack, 
and reached without incident, just as night set in, a 
desolate ravine within a few leagues of Santa MaddAcmi. 
Hero a tcmlic(Storm of wind aud rain broke upon the 
party, which missed the track, and finally dispersed; 
some seeking shelter in the lee of the rocks, others 
puslting right and left in search of the path, or of some 
hospitable liabitation. Giustiniani wandered fur more 
tlian an hour, until he descended towards the plain, and, 
attracted by a^Iight,'succeeded at length in reaching a 
little cottage paving a garden planted with t^oes. Thu 
lightning hud now begun to play, and shewed him the 
white walls of the cottage streaming with rain, and the 
drenched foliage that surrounded it. GiEdod by tho 
rapidly succeeding glcaims, he was enabled to find the 
garden gate, where, there being no bell, he remained 
for some time shoutmg in vain. The light still beamed 
gently througli one of the upper windows, and seemed 
to tell of a comfortable interior and co.sy inmates. 
Giustiniani exerted his utmost strengtli of voice, and 
presontl^thcrcwas a movement in tho ligtited eliambcr 
—a form came to tlie window; imd, after some delay, 
the door of the house was opened, aud a voic(j asked 
who demanded admittance at that liour, and lu such 
j weather. Our .teuveller c^laincd, and w-as soon, let 
in by & quiet-lobkdug old g'cntlcman, who took him up 
stairs into a little library, where a good wood-lire* 
was blazing. A young girl of remarkable beauty ruse 
as lie entered, aud received him witli cordial hospitality. 
Acquaintance was soon made. Ginstiniaui told Ills 
little story, and learned that his host was M. Albert 
Brivard, a retired medical officer, who, w'ith liis daugh¬ 
ter Marie, had selected this out-of-the-HFay place for 
(economy’s sake. 

According to my informant, Giustiniani at once fell 
in loro with tlie bcantifal Marie, to sucli lui extent that 
' ho could scarcely partake of tlio supper offered liim. 
Perhaps bis abstinence arose from other rc-asoiis--love 
being in reality a hungry pa*sion in its early stage— 
for next day the young man was ill of a fever, and 
incapable of continuing liis journey. M. Brivard and 
•his daughter attended him kindly; and as he seemed to 
hecome worse towards Evening, sent a messenger to 
M^dalena. The consequence was, that on the following 
morning Bartuccio arrived in a great state of alarm 
and anxiety; but fate did not permit him again to meet 
his IHond with that whole and undivided passiou of 
feiendship in his breast with which he had quitted him 
a month Ixffore. Giustiniani was asleep when ho entered 
the house, and h^ was received by Marie. In his excited 
state of mind, ho was apt for new impressions, and half 
an hour’s conversation seems not only to havo filled 
» bim with love, but to have exdted the same feeling in 
thq breast of the gentle girl. It wouldTiave been more 
romantic, perhaps, had Marie been tenderly impressed 
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by poor Giustiniam when lie arrived at nighi, travcl- 
stahicd and' droiic-liod with rain, in the first fit of a 
fever; ‘ but woinnii,’fiaid the sagacious narrator, as he 
received a, tumbler of grog from the steward, ‘ is a 
niystcry^iuitipinion I am not inclined to confhte. 

Ill a fvw days, Giustinioni was well enough to return 
to Ins home, which he reached in a gloomy and dis¬ 
satisfied slate of mind. He had already observed that 
Barluccio, who rode over every day professedly to see 
him, felt in reality ill at ease in his company, spoke no 
longer with copious familiarity, and left him in a few 
minnteB,i profcsshig to bo obliged to return to his duty. 
From bis bed, however, he could hear him for some 
time after laughing and talking with,Marip in ‘the 
gar(len.j.nmLiic felt, without knowing 4 , all.tlio pangs* 
of jealousy: h«fc that he behoved his ftiend would 
interfere and dispute with him ^rhe possession ‘of llic 
gem wliieli lie had discovered, and over which lie 
internally chimed a right of property, but' ho wa.s 
oppressed ^Ith an uneasy sentiment of future ill, and 
tormenfed witli a difiidcncc as to his own jwwcrs of 
pleasing, that made iiim say adieu to Mario and her 
fivtliOT with cold gratitude—lliat seemed afterwards 
to them, and to him when reflection came, sheer 
ingratitude. • 

When he h.nd completely recovered his strength, he 
recovered also to a certain extent his serenity of mind. 
Bartuceio was often with him, and never mentioned the 
subject of Marie. One day, therefore, in a state of 
niinglod hope and love, he resolved to pay a visit to his 
kind host; and set out on foot. The i^iy was sunny; 
tlic laiidsuape, though nigged, bcautiftil svitli light; a 
balmy breeze played gently 011 his check. TIio intoxi- 
l atioii of regii-ning strength filled him with confidence 
1111(1 joy. He met the old doctor herborising a little w'ay 
fi'iiin his house, and saluted him so cordially, tliat a 
hearty shake of the hand was added to the cold bow 
with which he was at first received. Giustiniani under¬ 
stood a Utile of hotanj, and pleased the did man by his 
(piestiuiis and remarks. Tliey walked slowly towards 
tlie house logeUicr. When they reached it, Brivard 
quietly remarked : ‘ Yon will find my daughter in the 
garden,’ and went in with tJio treasures he had collected. 
Tlie yot'Jig man’s heart bounded with joy. Now was 
the time. Ho would throw himself at once at Marie’s 
feet, confess llic turbulent passion she h^ excited, and 

receive from lier lips his senleiiec of happiness, or- 

‘No, lie wodld not consider the alternative; and with 
bounding step and eager eye, he ran over the garden, 
bencatli the orange and tlie myrtle trees, until ho 
reached a little arbour at the otiicr extremity. 

What he saw might well plunge him at once into 
despair. Marie had just hoard and approved the love 
of Uartnccio,*<t’ho liad clasped her, not unwilling, to his 
breast. Their moment of joy was brief, for in another 1 
instant Bartuceio was on the ground, with Giustiniani's 
knee upon liis breast, and a bright poniard glittered in 
tlic air. ‘ Spare him— spare him I ’ cried the unfortunate 
girl, sinking on her knees. The accepted lover struggled 
in vain in the grasp of hie frenzied rival, who, however, 
forbore to strike. ‘Swear, Marie,’ he ssdd, ‘by your 
mother’s memory, that you will not marry him for five 
years, and I will give lum a respite for so long.’ s 6 ho' 
swore with eamestnespj end the licxt moniout, Gius- 
tiniani had broken through the hedft', and was rushing 
franticly towards Santa ^ajdoalena. 

When hfe recovered from his confusion, Bartuceio, 
who, flrom his physical Inlferiaifity, had bi^ reaui^d 
to a passive part in tliis scene, endeavoured to n^suadc 
Mario that' she had taken an absni^ oatit, wiich she 
was not boimd to abide by; but 1^. Brivard, though 
he had approved his daughter’s dhoicc, knew welj the 
Corsican eliaractcr, and decreed that for the present at 
least all talk of marrkge should be set aside. In vain* 
Bartuceio iilcadod the rights of an accepted lover. The 
old man beemue aiore obstinate, and not only insisted 


jthat his daughter should abide by her promise, but 
liiiited tlittt if auy>attcmpt wero made to opx>osc his 
decision, he would at once leave the country. 

As may weU be imagined, Bartuceio returned to llic 
city with fcCl^gs of bitter hatred against his former 
friend; and it is probable that wounded pride worked 
upon him as violently as disappointed passion. He was 
heard by several persons to utter vows of vengeance— 
rarely meaningless in that uncivilised island—and few 
were sur|c;|scd when next day the news spread that 
Gsustiiiiani nad disaweared. Public option at once 
pointed to Bartuceio as the murderer, sd-e wi» arrested, 
and a careful investigation was instituted; but iieiKiiXi.-jr' 
citlicr to exculpate or inculpate him transpired, and 
after sonjo months of imprisonment, he was lilicrateil. 

P^vo years elapsed. During the first half of tTic 
period, Bnrtqpcio was coldly reefcived by both M. Brivard 
and his daughter, altiiougli lie strenuously protested liis 
innocence. Time, however, worked in liis favour, and 
he at length as.sunicd the position of a hetrotlicd lover, 

• so tkat no one was surprised w'hen, at the expiration of 
tlTc appointed time, the marriage took place. Many 
wondered indeed why, since Giustiniani had disap¬ 
peared, and was probably dead, any regard was paid 
to the extortwl promise; whilst all augured well of the 
union which was preffedod by so signal an instance 
of good faith. The observant, indeed, notieetl that 
tlirougliout the ceremony Bartuceio was absent and 
Uneasy—looking round anxiously over the crowd 
assembled from time to time. ‘ llo is afraid to see 
the ghost of Giustiniani,’ wliispered an imprudent 
bystander. The bridegroom eangiit llie last word, 
and starting as if he liad received a stall, cried; 

‘ Wlicre, when.* ? ’ No one answered; and the ceremony 
proceeded in umiiiutis gloom. 

Next day, Btirtuecio and his young wife, accompanied 
by M. ‘Brivard, left [liimta Maddalcna without saying 
whitlior tliey were going; and the good people of the 
town made many strange surmises on Uic subject. In 
a w^ck or so, however, a vessel being wrecked in the 
Straits, furnished frusli matter of oonvursalLon; and nil 
these circumstances became utterly forgotten, c.xcejvt 
byji few. ‘ But this drama was as yet crowned by no 
catastrophe,’ said the ofilcer, ‘ and all laws of Iiarniony 
would be violated if it endctl here.’ ‘Are you, tlieii, 
inventing ?’ inquired I. ‘ Not at all,’ he milicd ; * but 
destiny is a greater tragedian than Sliaksjioarr, and 
prepares deiioueinents with superior skill.’ I listened 
witli increased interest. 

The day after the departure of the married coujilc, 
a small boat witli a shouliler-of-niutton sail left the 
little liarbour of Santa Maildalena a couple of hours 
before sunset, Snd with a smart breeze on its quarter, 
went bravely out across the Straits. Some folks who 
were accustomed to see this maiwuvrc had, it is true, 
shouted out to the only man on hoard, warning him 
that rough weather was promised; but he paid no heed, 
and coiitiimed on his way. If I»cro writing a 
roman^, if, indeed,TJgid^i!lllJf*"JtI!!lS!iflable space, I 
would ^eep up iM^xcitcmcnt of cariosity for some 
time, doscriiie a variety of terrific adventures unknown 
to seamen, an^ wonderful escapes comprehensible only 
by landsmen, and thus make a sabordlnatc hero of tlie 
bold navigator. But I must be content to inform the 
reader, that ho was Paolo, a servant of Giustiniaiu’s 
mother, who had lived in perfect retirement since her 
son’s disappearance, pri^essiag to have no nows of 
Iiim. In reality, however, she knew perfectly well that 
he lia<J retired to Smdinia, and after rtunaining in the 
interior some time, had established Wmself in the little 
cottage, the ruins of which had attracted my attention. 
The reason for his retirement, which he afterwards gave, 
was that he might be enabled to resist the temptation 

avenge himself on Bartuceio, and, if possible, conquer 
his love for Marie. He no longes entertained any hope 
of possessing her himself; but he tliought fttat at least 
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she would grow weary of w'aiting for the passage o4 
five years, and would marry a stranger—a consuraflia- 
tion sufBcicntly satisfactory, he thought, to restore to 
him iiis peace of mind. Once a mouthy at least he 
received, tiirough the medium of the faithful I’aolo, 
assistance and news from his mother; and to his 
infinite discomfiture learned, as time proceeded, that his 
enemy, whiiom iiis friend, was to be made happy at last. 
Uis rage knew no bounds at this ; and several times he 
wrts on the point of returning to Santa ^^dalena, to 
do the dceiitfwngcance from yhich he had Rithefto 
Tywin^frifo^-er, he resolved to await the cxiifration 
oni^nve years. * , 

I'aolo arrived in safety at the cott.age some time after , 
dark, and communicated the intelligence both of tlie 
marriage and tlie depjirture of the family. To a 
certain extent, Wh he aijd the mother sf GiTistiiiiani 
approved the projects of vengeance entertained ty the 
latter, but thouglit tliat the honour of the family,was 
siiflicicntly cleared by what was evidently a diglit. 
Paolo was disappointed and puzzled by the manite^of 
the unfortunate reolnse. Instead of bursting out into 
furious denunciiitions, he became as i>alc as ashes, and 
tlien liiding his face in iiis hands, wept .aloud. Ills 
agony continued for more tban^n hour; after whicli he 
raised his head, and exliibiloil a semie bnjw to tlie 
astonished servitor. ‘ Let us return to Santa Madda- 
lena,’ he said; and they imeordingly departed, leaving the 
cottage a prey to the stonns, which soon reduced it to 
ruins, and will probably erelong kweep away every trace. 

Giustiniani reached his mother’s iionsc unpcrccived, 
and s^x-nl many hours in close conversation witli his 
deliglited parent. He did not, however, shew himself 
in the town, but departed on the track of the fugitivis 
the very next day. lie traced them to Ajaccio, tlienec 
to Marseille, to Nice, bfUfk to MarseillS, to I'aris, but 
lliere lie lost the clue. Several mouths iiassed in this 
way ; his money was all spent, and he was compelled to 
accept a situation in ^he eouutiug-house of a nicrehant 
of the Marais, and to give up the chase and the working 
out of the cataslrojihc he had phumod for his Vendetta. 

A couple of years afterwards, Giustiniani had occa¬ 
sion to go to one of the towns of the north of Prance— 
Lille, I believe. In its neighbourhood, as my naiTator 
told mo-^and on him I throw the whole responsibility, 
if there seem anything improbable in what is to come 
—the young man was once more overtaken by a storm, 
and compelled to seek refuge in a cottage, which the 
gleams of the lightning revealed to him. This time he 
was on foot, and after knocking at the door, was ad¬ 
mitted at once by a young woman, who seemed to have 
been waiting in the passage for his gfrival. She was 
alwut to throw herself into his arms, when suddenly 
she started back, and exclaimed: ‘It is not hcl’ 
Taking up a candle, which she had placed on the floor? I 
she cast its light oil Jier own face and that of the stranger, 
who hfid remained immovable, as if petrified by thv 
sound of ‘Madam.’ said he, bfought to 

himself by lliiiun Hlll'ii "I’ltiiiijiiiijdi iiy 1 1 in tliijso parts, 
overtaken by the storm, and Ibe^iWiour's hospitality.’ 

lYou are woleome; sir,’ relied Marie, the wife 
of Bartuedo, for it was she; but she^dld not at the 
moment recognise tlie unfortunate man who stooa 
before her. 

ITicy were soon in a comfortable roon\, where was 
M. Brivard, now somewhat, broken by age, and a 
cradle, in which slept a handsome boy about a year old. 
Giustiniani, after the Interch^go of a fcjjv words— 
perhaps in order to avoid undergoing too close exami¬ 
nation of his countenance.^bent -over the cradle to 
peruse the ibaturcs of the child; and tlie pillow was after- 
wa«ls found wet with tears. By%n involuntary motion, 

' he clutched at the place where the poulard was wont tg 
he, and then siit down upon a dialr that stood hi a jiini 
corc^. A few minutes afterwords, Bartuccio came 
joyously into thu room, embraced his wife, asked lier 


if she was cold, for she trembled very iiinch-.spoko 
civilly to the stranger, and began to ^irow off his wet 
cloak and coat. At this mouieiiwthc tall form of Gius¬ 
tiniani rose like a phantom in the cornen apd nassions, 
wliich he Mmsclf had thought BiuotTicreiJ worked 
tlirougli his worn countenance. Brivard s.aw and now 
understood, and was nailed to iiis chair by unspeak¬ 
able terror, whilst Bugtuccio gaily ealled for his sli]>pers. 
Suddenly Majie, who Inad watched every motion of 
the stranger, and, with tlie vivid intuition of wife, and 
mother, liad understood what part was hers to play, 
rusheil to the cradle, seized the sleeping child, ni'ul 
without saying a word, placed it in Giustiniani’s arms. 
,Thc stroifg-passioned man lookisl amazed, yet not dis- 
plc.assd, oJid, »ft#r a moment’s hesitation,on bis 
knees, and embraced the baiie, that, aifeking, curled its 
little anns round his head- 

A tremendous crash aloft interrupted the well- 
prep-ared jHiroration of the narrator; and. to say the 
truth, 1 was not sorry that a sail was eiuvied away, 
and one of our boats stove in at tlifs precise moment, 
for 1 bad heard quite enough to enable mo to guess the 
conclusion of the Wstory of this Inurmloss Vendu4ii. 

WRECK-CHART AND LIVE-BOATS. 

Many of our readers are probably aware that I’rince 
Albert, in* his capacity of president of tlie Society of 
.^ts, Miuiufaetiires, aud Commerce, suggested that 
lectures should be ilcUvered on the results of the diffe¬ 
rent classes af the Great Exhibition,, by gciitloinen 
peculiarly (flialifled by their several professions and 
pursuits. 'J'liis suggestion has been admirably carried 
out; but we projioso at present to direct ||tlentiun only 
to one of the twenty-four lectures in question—niunely, 
that on life-boats, by Captain Washington, R. N.; our 
individual colling in early life having been sneb ns to 
enable us to understand thoroughly the teebnieal details, 
and judge of the axxmracy of the views and opinions 
propounded by the gallant and intelligent lecturiT.* 

Virstpwe will speak of the wreck-chart of tlie British 
islands prefixed to the lecture. Round the entire coast 
is a prodigious number of bkrk dots, of two kinds—one 
a simple round dot, and the oilier liaviiig a ime drawn 
tlirougli it. They all point out the locality of sliip- 
wrechs during tlie year WDO, and the latter dot shews 
the wreck to have been total. The Epglisli coasts 
are most tliickly dotted, but this is to 1 m‘ expected from 
the greater proportion of shipping; ni‘Xt in the scale is 
Ireland, and then Scotland, which has comparatively 
ft-w block dots, the densest portion being on the west 
coast, from Ayr to Largs, where wo count eleven, 
nine indicating total wrecks. ' In the Virth of Vortli 
there are but three, one Uital. A sprinfling of dots is 
seen among the Eastern Hebrides, but not so many ns 
one would expect. Tuniing to England, we count 
about forty-five wrecks in the Bristol Cliuiiiiel alone, by 
far the greater numlxir being total. Gn the Gootlwin 
Sands there are fourteen, all totid but om*. On the 
Gunfleet Sands there are iJlne, four total, 'riiey are 
numerous ou the Norfolk and Lincolnsliirc coasts, 
especially off Yarmouth and the Washway. On the 
I^lsh coast, partidhlgrly around Beaumaris, Holy- 
head, &c>., tho numW is very great. In the llrtli lead¬ 
ing to Liverpool, Vc cojjnt no less than twenty-one, of 
wWch twelve are total. On the north coast of England 
th^numbers are appalling. Off Hartleiiool are fifteen, 
eight being total. Off Sunderland are twelve, all total 
but three. Oflf Newcastle are fifteen, eight total. 
Ah, that fearful, iron-bound coast of Northnmherlaaidl 
We have hugged it close in calm we.athor, with a 
fak breeze, and the views we caught of its shores made 
us shudder to tliiuk of what would befall a vessel on a 
stormy night and the shore alec. Tho following is the 
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awful-Bummaiy of 1850:—‘ Hie wrecka of Bfitisb and tto the Hues breaking, or the rockets being old and 
foreign vessels oh tl|(3 coasts and in the seas of the badly ma^. Nevortholess, at twenty-two stations, 214 
United Kingdom were 681. Of these, 277 were total lives have been saved by them. The evil is, tliat 
wrecks; sank^^by leaks or collisions, 84; stranded and neither rockgtS nor mortars are of any use unless the 
damagpdtso as to require to discharge cargb, 304; aban- wreck lies witkin a short distance of the shore; for llio 
doned, 16. Total wrecks, &c., 681; total lives lost, 784.’ maximum range attained is only 850 yards, and in the 

Certain peculiar marks on this chart indicate the teeth of a violent wind, often not above 200 to 300 yards, 
spots where life-boats are kept.* In Ibe vicinity of If a ship, therefore, is stranded on a low shelving shore, 
Liverpool we count no loss than sever, and not one she is almost certain to be beyond the range of the life- 
too many; but in many parts of the coast, where rocket or%f Manby’s mortar. Tlie main reliance, 
numerous wrecks occur, there are none. In all tHfere^re, is the life-brat, and to it wejt^fflt*?. 
England'thcre are eighty life-boats; in Ireland, eight; The-Duke Nortliumberlaud r^ntly on^jtWjS. 
in Scotland, eight. A most x>ortentous note on the chart reward for lie best model of a life-boat. Tliis offer 
informs ns, that ‘ about one-half of the iooTs are KB»erctce-« was responded to by English, French, Dutch, German, 
ablet’ •S’Wftfc^of Scotland, with its reeky seaboard of and American boat-builders; and the amazing number 
1500 miles: oiffy eight life-boats, and some o^ tliese of 260 qjodels and plans was sent in. About fifty of 
* quite unserviceable 1 ’ The boats at St Andrews, the best of flieso were contributed by the duke to tlic 
Aberdeen, and Montrose, have saved eighty-three Great Exhibition; and he had also a report and _ plans 
lives; andAhe rockets at eight stations, sixty-seven and. drawings of them printed, of which ho distributed 
lives. ‘O&ney and Slietland are without any pro- ^1300 copies throughout the world. Baron Dupin, cluiir- 
vision for saving life; and with the exception of m<(n*of the Jury of Class VIII., thus summed up the 
Port Logan, in Wigtonshire, where there is a mortar, award of the jury concerning tliem:—‘ These models 
the whole of the west coast of Scotland, from Cape figure among the most valuable productions in our 
Wrath to Solway Firth—an extent of 900 miles, without Great Exhibition, and furnish an example of lil)erality 
including islands—is in the same state.’ With regard to in the cause of humanity and practical science nevCT 
the cliief distribution of English life-boats, there is one surpassed, if ever equalled. Such are the motives from 
to every eight miles on the Northumberland coast; one which we have judged his Grace the Duke of North- 

..—...» ».:i— . ...... 1 .1 — ..3^. ’ 


to every ten miles in Durham and Yorkshire; one to 
fifteen miles in Liimolnsliirc; and one to five miles in 


umbcrland worthy of receiving tlie Council Medal.’ 
Tlio inventor of life.-boats, as is well known, was 


Norfolk and Suffolk—fitet whiaii, the lecturer well Henry Greathcad, of South Shields, in 1789. His boat 


observes, is highly creditable to the coun^ 
of tlie twd last counties. But ‘ from Fal 


associations was 30 feet long, with 10 feet breadth of beam, 3^ feet 
louth round depth of waist, stem and stern alike nearly 6 feet higli, 


the Laud’s End, by Trevore Head to Ilartland Point, an and pulled ten oars (double-banked.) A cork lining 
extent of 15t miles of the most exposed sea-coast in went fore and aft 12 inches thick, on the inside of tlie 
England, there is not one really efficient life-boat.’ boat, from tlm^oor to the thwarts; and outside was a 
On the, Welrii coasts are twelve boats, some very cork fender, 16 indies deep, 4 inches wide, and 21 foot 


defective. At the five Liverpool stations are nine good 


‘ Slie could not free herself of water, nor scll- 


boats, ‘ liberally supported by the dock trustees, and right in the event of being upset.’ She was launched 
having permanent boats’crews.’ These Liverpool boats in 1790, and in the year 1802, the inventor was re- 
have, during the last eleven years, assisted 269 vessels, warded by the Society of Arts with its gold medal and 
and brought ushoro 1128 persons. As to the Isle of fifty guineas; and parliament voted him L.12U0, ‘in 
Man, situated in the track of an enormous traffic, with acteowledgmeut of the utility of his invention.’ Many 
shores frequently studded with wrecks, we are told prefumed improvements and modifications of tlie 
that tlu^ is not a Bhi.gle life-boat; for the four boats original boat have been effected, with more or less 
established there by Sir William Hillary, Baronet, success. James Boccliing, a Yarmouth boat-builder, 
'have been allowed to fall‘into decay, and hardly a has carried off the prize offered by the duke, and 
vestige of ti;pm remains! ’ Tko paltry eight life-boats we may therefore suppose his was the best of the models 
for the whole Irish coast of 1400 miles are stated to be submitted. Captain Washington thus describes Beech- 
likewisc inefficient. ing’s model sent to the Exhibition: ‘ It may be seen from 

On the whole, it appears to us that tlie present the model of that boat, that from her form she would 
number of efficient Ufo-boats is not more than one» both pull and sail well in all weathers; would have 
fourth of what ought to be constantly kept yeady for groat stability, and be a good sea-boat. She has mo- 
hnmediato service. Only think of the amount of derately small internal capacity under the level of the 
wrecks occunreg occasionally in a single gale. On the thwarts for holding water, and ample means for freeing 
18th January 1848, not' less than 103 vessels were lost fherself readily of any water that might be shipped; she 
on the Britirii coasts. In 1846, iiearly forty vessels is ballasted by means of water adimtted into a tank or 
were driven ashore in Hartlepool Bay alone. In the evoU at the bottom after she is afloat; and by means of 
month ot Mmxih 1850, the wrecks on our coasts were that ballast and raised a^casjjhMte^sAtremities, she 
134; in the gale of the 25th and 26th September 1851, would right hcr8e]|rhi|tfii^(!#ht oTbcIng upset. It will 
the number wrecked, strayed, or damaged by collisbn, thus be seen, tharTols model combines most of the 
wsB 117; and in January of the present year, the qualities required in a life-boat; and the boat which 
number was 120. TheifiKive are the numbers act^ly Jhas since b^ built after it, and is now stationed at 
ascertained; but it is weU knovm that Idovd’s IM Ramsgate, is said to answer to purpose admirably.’ 
imperfret register, although preseift the best existihg. M. Lahure, of Havre, sent a fall-sized boat of tnm; 


A second^ mode of comBit^cating with a striuded and Sir Franids, of New York, also sent a model h&- 
vossel Is by firiqg rockets with a line attadted to them, boa| of corrugated galvanised iron. , Captain Wssiung* 


by which moans a hawsd* i 
and fiistened to the shore, 
ibr uie same purpose; the 


drhwn from the dun 
M «re':liltevite.'used 
phm'.hat#iheefi fri- 


ton Ihinks, that if metal Is used at ail, R i^etild he 
Copper |n weferenco to any other. For oiir own part, 
we can only aay, that we haye helped to build tots, 


vented by Sergeant Bdl, and dzSt bM is Bell!b though not Ufe-boats, and we have hdpsd likewise 
Idea was very greatly improved by Ci^pteia M«mby; and to man boats, but we should Mice to i»ve good sound 
^ title molars now in i^forlhe purpose are caBed after timher beneath emr in pefbtofice to any ipptal 
md- SlrDemi^oftoJsle of Wight; first introduced drhatever; oml we should premr e^ ibr the fioating 
frterockei-plan in Rodtets oy mortarsi or both, substance to air-tight cases, or Copper tulfi&g, or anym 
orek^t at most of 'tihe coast-guard statioas; but hi the other contrivances tbatbdye bem adopted, to 
numerous cases ufore &uid worthless on trial, otyng buoyancy to a swamped boat.", Alr-,cases 
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liable to leak, or may be store in by the sfa, or be 
crushed by coming in contact with the wreck or rocks, 
but cork can never ii^ured. And as to metal air- 
cases, it was found on opening the sides ef a life-boat 
iit Woolwich Dockyard, that her copper titbes, supposed 
to be air-tight, were corroded into holes; for copper 
will corrode when in contact with sea-water, cspecidly 
when alternately wet or dry, as Is the case in life-boats. 

We cannot here follow Captain Washington through 
his critical and technical details, but we it right 
to cxpresusn^trong suspicion, tliat the much^ftiudj^ 
po^ of certain new life-boats is obtRined 
only iJT the cost of greater liability to upftt. Doubtless 
.a Iwat can be made to right herself after a capsize, but 
this really seems to us something like locWng the 
stable-door when the steed is stolen; for cren ^sslio 
rights the very instant after upsetting, tfiree-fourths 
of the crew are almost certain to perish. We {hbik 
it far more important to construct a boat that '{rill 
hardly capsize at all, tlian to build one that will right 
itself after capsizing; fur we repeat our opinion, l^h^t 
the latter boat will prove liable to upset just m 
proportion to her capability of self-righting. 

Many fatal accidents have happened to lilb-boatS; and 
the details of some mentioned by ^o lecturer are peculiiir 
and interesting. On the coast of Northumberland, in 
1810, one of Ureatbead’s boats, after saving several crews 
of dsliing-coblcB, was returning to the shore, when a 
heavy sea overwhelmed her, and by its sheer weight 
and force broke her ih two, and the whole of the crew, 
thirty-four in number, perished. In 1820, Greathead’s 
original lifb-bont, after saving the crew of the ship 
Graftnn, at Shields, struck on a rock, and swamped; 
nevertheless, the brave old boat—although she had not 
tho boasted power of self-righting—preserved her centre 
of gravity, and brought both crews to land. At Scar- 
iKjrough, in 1830, the life-boat, in going out to a vessel, 
turned completely end over end, ‘ shutting up one of 
tlio crew inside, where he remained in safety, getting 
frosli air through tho tubes in tho bottom, and was 
taken out when the boat drifted, bottom upwards, on 
the beach: ten lives were lost.’ In 184.1, the life-^at 
• at Blyth, Northumberland, capsized, and ten men vipro 
drowned. At liobiii Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire, in 1843, 
the life-boat capsized, three men remaining tmdor her 
bottom, while others got upon it. The accident was 
seen from the shore, and five men put off in a coble, 
fitted with air-cases like a life-boat; but she almost 
immediately turned end over end, and two men were 
drowned. The life-boat herself drifted ashore, and the 
three men under h® bottom were saved. In all, twelve 
lives were lost. But the most lamenta\)le disaster that 
ev® befell a life-boat was at South Shields, on December 
4, 1849, when twenty-four men, all pilots, went off to 
rescue the crew of the Betsy, stranded on Herd Sand.* 
‘ The l)oat hajl reached the wreck, and was lying along¬ 
side with her head to the eastward, with a rope fast to^ 
th* quarter, hot secured. The ship¬ 

wrecked menweibabouitfcsSiBSjB^jintotho life-boat, 
when a heavy knot of sea, rccooiaiy from the bow of 
the vessel, cai^ht the bow of the boat and turned Iter 
up on end, throwing the whole crew an4t|ie water into, 
the stem-sheets. The bow-fiiat not holding, the boat 
drove in this position astern of the vessel, when the 
ebb-tide, ranning rapidly into her stem, the boat com¬ 
pletely turned end over end, Bn4 went on shore bottom 
np. On this occasic^ twenty out of twmly-foar— 
6r double the bmper crew—were drownedavmto 
boat. On seewg the two other lim-boats 

immediately dadoed off frbm N<^h and South 
saved four of men, And reseued ^ crew of ^ 
JBem.* It is added, that tih« U^hoate have been in 
ebnittuit tuse at %iws since GreefrMUd first }atUMdie4 
ids boat th®e in 1790; and exceptiq# the abdre. ascsi- 
deai% no llCI has eve^heen lost in them, or from want of 
Betweep 1641 and 1849, they saved 480 lives. 


^But good^is frequently educed from mdl, add it was 
this very disaster at Shields that indutaxi flic Duke of 
NOTtlmmbcrland to offer a prcinism for the best life¬ 
boat ; and Ms Grace lias now, y-ith prince!y,Iiberality, 
undertaken to place a well-built life-bout ht/eaeh of 
the most exposed points of the coast of his own county, 
with rockets or mortars at every intermediate station. 

As to dimensions, tjm existing life-boats are of throe 
classes: from 20 to ^ feet long, from 20 to 30 feet, 
and from 30 to 36 feet. Some axe only 18 I'l-et long, 
and on thinly-inhabiteil coasts are the best, as unless a 
regular crew is provided, it is often difllcult,to man 
a iqrge boat—at least efficiently. The laigest boats 

f ro used. At Cgislor and Corton, in Norfolk, and are 
0 to ,45 feet Jpng, weigh from four to flyB..tops, and 
cost L.200 to L.200 each. They are svd to ho admir¬ 
able vessels of tho kind, and well manned, 'rhe 36 feet 
boat is used at Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Deal, &c., and 
always goes off under sail. The 30 feet boat is used at 
Liverpool, Shields, Dundee, &c.; and one those at 
Liverpool brought sixty people ashore on one oeeasiop. 
Some of the models sent to the Exhibition were of boats 
that did not weigh more than half a ton; but wo Mly 
agree with tho lecturer, that a boat so light os* that 
would never b« able to pull out to sea in a head-wind. 
A life-boat ought to possess a certain weight, or 
momentum, or, it wiU bo driven back by tho winds, or 
sacked biidk by tlie.Aea, like a feather. 

It is exceedingly desirable that all life-boats should 
have regularly traingd crews, for an ordinary sailor or 
fisherman is by no means competent to do properly 
the duty of aslilfe-boatman. Tlie cockswain,, csiiecially 
sliould be well trained. 

Captain Wasliington remarks, that ‘ a careful exami¬ 
nation of tho returns of wrecks by tho"Coast-guard 
officers, forcibly impresses on tlie mind the painful con¬ 
viction, that tlie greater part of tlio casualties tliat occur 
are not occasioned by stress of weather, but tliat they 
are mainly attributable to causes witliiu control, 
and to which a remedy might bo applied.’ This 
has long, been our own opinion, and v^p have again 
and again expressed it. ‘Wliercver the boats have 
been looked after, and tho crews well trained, as at 
Liverpool, Shields, and on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, tho most signal success has rewarded their 
exertions. The first step is to insure a safe and 
powerful life-boat, and Ijiis, wo feel confident, has been 
accomplished; tlie next is to build a suffiefient numbciP 
of such boats, place them where required, organise and 
train the crews, and provide for their supervision and 

maintenance. There seems no reason why a 

very few vears should not see a life-boat stationed at 
each of tm exposed points on the most frequented parts 
of tho coasts of tlie United Kingdom f by means of 
which—^with the blessing of Divine Providence upon 
tho endeavours of tliosc who undertake the work—^tho 
best results to the cause of humanity may confidently 
bo anticipated.’ 

THE SALON^ OF PARIS. 

News bos just reached us from Paris of the death' of 
Midame ^phie Q^ay. .She was a writer of tho half- 
historical, half-sentimontal school of French fiction, of 
which Madame de^Genlis, the Duchess d'Abrantes, and 
Madame de Souza were specimens mote or less worthy; 
but^ ease and grace, M^ame Gay iras superior to all ; 
•we have mentioned. It is; ,ia our minds, very affecting, 
to witness tho last lights of the ancient salons of Paris , 
dtwi^ing oat one by one. Gay has herseU^ uli 
A single volume pulffiAhed in 1887, entitled Sdknt 
(Mires, left us a twy beautifiil' picture of them «i 
were in flieir prime. We have translated—abridging, 
kowet®, as we went—the opening chaptew of this work, 
and may add a notice of more modern salons, as given 
by^e lively pen of M">e Emile de Girardin —tuk Del- 
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pliine GaJ'—diluRliter of Mmo Sophie. The reader will 
judge'wiiether t !)0 fiwhionaUlo Frc'ndimon and Fronch- 
wonicn Imvo really profited much by the storms and" 
tuinpcsts that have gono over their heads. To he sure, 
du'Giitaidin’s x>ieturcs W'cre givcn^twelve years 
ago; bu^ we believe they would require little change, 
at least up to the condnsion of the Orleans reign in 
1848. Tlie volume from which these last extracts are 
luiult!, is entitled LeHres ParMnnes. It has all the 
wit and talent of the cleverest of ftuihibnable Frendt- 
women. The tone is sometimes extremely good— 
better than wo were led to expect; but the idcture 
it presents is about as mournful a one ns pintures of 
French frivolity usually are. We will, however, Idive 
them t o nig kc their own impression.^ iPirstj Ilujii, fof 
M'"® St'qSnto ftaf^ and the ancient salo'iiK.' 

Now that the cminre of the salons, .she observes, 
has passed away with that of w'oraen, it would be 
diflleult to convey to our youthful Franco an idea of 
the influc^ which certain of these were wont to exer- 
dsc, in ‘State alihirs and in the choice of men in power. 
To have a salon is far from an easy thing; a crowd of 
people may, and do every d.ay, give concerts and balls 
in tliWr gilded apartments, and yet they may never 
have salons. Essentiid conditions are xequired which 
can rarely bo found in conjunction. TJie most import¬ 
ant of all is the talent and character of the lady who 
docs the honours. Without being old, she oiust liave 
passed the age in which a woman’ is diiefly siioken of 
for her prettiness or her dress, and bo at that iiolnt 
of time when a woman’s mind mdy rule over the sedf- 
love' of a, man more' than her youthfijl attractions 
enabled htsr to rule over his heart. 

Think and fortune were important items, not quite 
indisix'nsabkf, however; for M>“«du Deffiind was jioor, 
and Mine Gcoffrin was the wife of a manufacturer. In 
I the salons of these two women edicts -vi'erc framed, and 
academicians reared; hut the questions discussed there 
wore not nearly of the importance of those to whicli M'oe 
do Stniil’s salon gave rise. It was essential that the 
mistress of the liuusc should liave a decided and^superior 
taste in a variety of ways; also a total ahsonce of tho.se 
little, envious feelings whicli might have tended to 
exclude the fashionable woman nr successful niitlior. 
She mus't know how to bear enemies in bi r presence, 
to place talents acciwling to tbeir worth, to sligw tlie 
tiresome tlie way to the door—tlungs which require 
address and eourngc. *' 

The salon of Mm® de Stacl, during three diilerent 
periods of her life, took considerable randifleation from 
tlie changes of the time; but it was always the same 
in power, if not in brilliancy. 

Under the first Revolution, it was the isceiie of 
most momeuttus deliberations. Barnnve, Talleyrand, 
l.iameth, Duxiont, Boissy d’Anglus, Portalis, Che'i'ier, 
Roederer, and Beojamhi Constant, discussed at tlie 
place of familiar meeting many a lialf-formed decree, 
and many important state nominations. The only 
meraW of Uie Directory who visited tliero was Barras; 
and It was a common saying, tliat every visit cost him 
a good deed; for M>no de. Btaiil never alnckencd in her 
intercessions for the victims of the tribunals. She 
infused courage into the hearts of those who wgre 
pleaders for them. Through lier ^eens, Talleyrand 
was recalled, and even tuimed minister of foreign afhiirs. 

‘ He wanted some help,’ she said, ‘ In order to arrive at 
power, but ncme to enable him to keep it whm gained.’ 
Her edacity was at fault, pers^ed berself tliat 

the return^ emigrant-prieit erotdd bring harmony 
into ;^blie counsels. On etcningi^ pregnant 
with deeds botii evil and good, it was *aaM tte some 
very ibul conspiracies were eoaeocted, and some of 
IheM iretc directly in^ated to Mme do Stacl; but alie 
^m^tly dmiied the truth ai suoh surmises. Her 
siRe'D, .not hemelf, was guUty. Most generously did 
. she exert herself in behalf of those who suflfbred after 


such conspiracies; but some one was" heard to say: 

is a good woman, but would push any of her 
friends into the water for the delight of fishing them 
up again with iicr own tackle.’ 

When the Consulate was established, Mmo de StneTs 
salon empire was watohed by the rising influence of 
the day with a jealous eye. It was certamly a tur¬ 
bulent scene. Very bitter were the complaints of the 
men of the Revolution. They had risked so much; 
they hadv^ught so courageously for liberty! They 
saw tlo disSl .Icrs of the time, but they c m ld not bear 
to'lose all the fruiti of tlieir toil,-^v5luT ^at and 
Andrieux, Dannon and Benjamin (Constant, urglffTifl 
by the eloquence of M“>e do Stael, framed powerful 
appeals on these occasions for the morrow. Boipi- 
parl^; coTihl not tolerate this. His power was too 
recently gaitjf d—his projects foo unripe. In vain did 
the friends of M"'® do Stael- say, that a mlort could 
never be dangerous to a rule like bis. ‘ It is not a 
suldn,’ saiil lie; ‘it is a club.’ It was, in fact, the 
ciuitagonism between iniiul and physical force. Tiie 
Ffc'st Consul had said before, of the orators of the 
Trihune: ‘ 1 have no time to answer tlicse refraetory 
spceehifiers: tlicy do nothing but perplex all tilings; 
they must be silenced.’ And one great point of attack 
was Mm® de Stael’s saldn. It was neccssaiy she should 
alidicate her throne. A sentence of baiiishineiit con¬ 
demned tlie brilliant lady to lay down tlie sceptre. 
Exiled to Geneva, Burrounded by friends, sharing her 
fiitlier’s lot, occupied with her daughter’s education, 
she liad, it may he thought, plenty of objects: she was 
unquestionably the first literary woman pi Europe, 
too, and as such, Geneva was as her salon, where she 
reccival the homage of royalty and talent. Yet, 
a true Freneliwoman, unable to bear separation from 
the peculiar atmosphere in whicli she had been reared, 
she xiiueil after it—iiined still more for the friends 
who visited lior only to be partakers of her exile; 
and so she passed the whole period of the Napoleon 
dynasty. 

McRnwliile, in the interval between the banishment 
of Mm® de Btiuil and her return, the most captivating 
mistress of a Paris salon appears to have been M'n® de 
Bei^mont. She was the (laughter of M. do Montmorin. 
the minister of foreign affairs, w-ho had immediately 
follow'ed Neckcr. Sim married early, and not liappily. 
She lived with her father, scparattol from her liushaiid, 
and was intrusted to transcribe some of the very import¬ 
ant corresiiondence hctw'ccn Mirulieau and tlie court. 
In the Reign of Terror, licr father, ami it is thought 
others of her family, fell by the guillotine; but she 
Iiersclf was spared, even against her will. Sho retired 
fur awhile into ftie country, visiting among her friends, 
who did oil they could to console her. She was the 
iObjcct of the strongest attachment on the part of 
Clitltcaubriand, Joulicrt, Fontanes, Mole, and many 
ot\iers; and when, once more, quiet and order were 
tvHtorcd, even at the satnifice of mud^f liberty, she 
came to'Paris " ill'ir'i-«iii<vt abdut 

her, he# spirits sl^psllrtorevive for awliile, and her 
salon waS for a year or two a scene of remarkable 
eiyoyment. J)nc who truly appreciated her, and who 
•was wortiiy to%o himself the centre of a social cireW 
—M. Joubert, the author of some beautiful tlioughts on 
literature and divers other sulpocts-—thus tenderly com¬ 
memorates the evenings to which tvo have alluded: 

‘ Peaceful society I where none of thcwe disuniting pre¬ 
tensions whicli spoil enjoyment could come ; where 
acknowiedf ed talent was not divorced from good temper; 
where praise was given to whatever Waa pridseworthy; 
where nothing was thought of but wliat was really 
attractive^ Peaceful ^iety I whose scattered membera 
can never unite again without speaking of her who’Was 
%e connectii^ link tliat brought tlmih all together.' ' . 

1*0 our minds, tliete seems sogaething unique, tllhd' 
infinitely touching in this btusting out, tliot^ hnt. Jfov 
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a short time, of the slumbering fires of an older society, ^ 
from underneath the heaps of liard and alierf matoial 
which liml gone far to extinguish every spark of gentle¬ 
ness and refinement. The relics of fcmilies—their 
hearts still bleeding from their woui^»—came to 
forget, if possible, the terrible past, and indulge thdir 
quiet hopes for the future. Very soon, indeed, the 
dream was dispelled; the tyranny proved tq some un¬ 
bearable ; and some it vanquished in their higbqst part 
—their inward conscience—making them^bservient 
when theyujiglit have shunned the dangCT siltqpthar. 
But wJp iii^W^B.uiet interval lUstcd, it was ^o^n 
[•HfllHi^ummor, prolonging the int<-llectual and tasteful 
beauty which was soon to be overwhelmed by the vulgar 
sjjlendours of tlie Empire. 

The greatest loss this circle could have had was the 
first. M">e do Beaunlont died at lloi^e in* 1804— 
attended only by Ch&teahbriaud—who has given an 
account of the dosing scene in his memoirs, aud 
thenceforth it dues not api>uar that the same sodety 
reassemt)led. • • 

But uiiuther and tiiird edition of the salon, nink'r 
Miau de Staill, was witnessed at the liestoration. 
Hitherto wo have sketched from M'uu Sophie Gay’s 
pictures. At this period, slie dederes lierself unable to 
hear the mortification of minting with tlie public of 
Raris: she could not sec the Cossacks without sliudder- 
ing. Slie slait herself up In her house, and knew what 
passed only through the kindness of friends, who wrote 
narratives for her aniusemeiit of any remarkable iiici- 
denU they might note. Among these eummunications, 
Mn>u Sophie Gay has preserved one from the Marquis 
dc Custine, and she has given it as a faitiiful picture 
of one of the lust of M'uc de Staiil's soirees iu Paris. 

‘1 am just returned, and will not go to bed williout 
telling you wbat has most amused •iie—not that 
amused is tite right w'ord, for M>uc dc Stain's salon is 
more than a scene of amusement: it is a glass in which 
is reflected the history of tlic time. Wliat we sec and 
liear tlicrc is more instructive tlian books, more exciting 
than many comcHlies. * 

‘ Vou know that tlio Duke of Wellington was to visit 
her this evening fur the first time. 1 went in good 
tinjo; she was not yet iu the room: scvenil others were 
also waiting—such as the Ablw dc Pradt, Benjamin 
Constant, La Fayette. They were conversing j 1 re¬ 
mained in one corner, as if listening to them. 

At length M'»e de Stael canto in. “I am late,” she 
said; “ but it is not ray fault. I was invited to dine 

at-, and w.is obliged to go.” A great many of the 

guests were come: all were looking for the hero of the 
evening—we had seen him only os' p:irt of a show, 
now we wonted to hear him converte. At length 
he entered. The nobleness of his figure and sim¬ 
plicity of his manners produced a most agreeablqi 
impression on us. His pride, as it ought, has nearly 
the grace of timidity. M'n® de Staiil, impressed by a 
style and ma^r so little like tliat of our countrymen* 
said: “He jglaQLaa if it were a tiothing.” 

Then, by a quick recall of pa!m8Ki*i£ she whis^red in 
my ear; “ One must admit, however, that naflire never 
wade a great man at less expense.” It skeined to me 
that the whole man was portrayed *in these brie# 
remarks. 

‘ You would suppose, after this dilut, that we had a 
very pleasant evening: you shall judge. The Duke 
liad not reached the end of the salon, when the Ablxi 
de Pradt ihstened on Him, and actually forced him to 
list^ for at least three-qua^rs of an liot#, while he 
expressed his ideas—^OMbhilof the Abbe de Pradt t-r- 
upon military tactSos. Copc^ve the wrath of Mow de 
^a@i and the annoyance of .%^tyhody there 1 M. 
ScU^ml Bald, that he could ihncy.ho was listening to 
that rhotoviciaa who pronounced a discourse on the 
of triur to Hannibal., * 

: '^3%is^mark did not make amends for the nuisance 


of hearing in good French what we all kndw before, i 
w'hen what wc wanted was to hsteu’to hew things, 
in a foreign aecont. Among jlio very few words 
which the English general was allowed to put in, 1 
caught one sejitenco which struck me. 'Whilortho ahbd 
took ‘breath, or roughed, the warrior had just time to 
tell us, that the most awful day iu the life of a com¬ 
mander is that in which he has gained a battle; because, 
before having passed H night on the ground, and being 
assure;! on themiorrow of the departure of the enemy, 
the conqueror cannot even know whether he is not 
conquered. ^ 

‘ Everything has its cost in this world, and if every 
mah told ms i^is secret, wo should see that the most 
'dazzling triumphs are paid for at their full price. How¬ 
ever Unit may lie* I thought there was,eensc and good 
taste iu the Duke’s rennark. It seemed as if he tried to 
make us forgive him for exciting our curiosity so inueh. 

‘JMany people went away discouraged by the b:id 
manners of M. de Pnult. The hen> hiraselfovas think¬ 
ing of a retreat, when M’n-' de Stal4 came to rMwise him 
from the aml)URcade into whiuh lie liad fallen. She 
retained him near the door, and there was a grave 
conversation on the English constitution. M'”;' dc^tael 
could nut recimeile the idea of political liberty, with the 
prevaleiiee of servile forms remaining in the individual 
reiutionsliips of a society so jealous of that liberty ns 
England. • 

Iinngn.igo and aristocratic customs do not annoy 
people living in a country that is re:illy free," said tlie 
Duke. *“ Wc^use tfiese unimportant formula! in coins 
pliment to tljp jiast, and preserve our ccreinqiiies as we 
keep a mcniorial, even when it has lust its priniilive 
destination.” 

“‘But is it true,” asked M"'® do Slai#, “tliat your 
lord ehaneellor speaks to tlie king on his bended knee 
during the oiicning address or silting of parliament V” 

‘ “ Yes; quite true.” 

‘ “ Iloav does lie do it ? ” 

‘ “ lie speaks to him kneeling, as I liave told you.” 

‘ “ Buj; liow ? ” 

‘“MiistI shcwyoti? Yon iri/f have it!* answered tho 
Duke; and he threw himself at the feet of our Corinna. 

‘ “ 1 wish everybody could see him,” cried Miu® de 
Staiil 

• And cverybrely there did appl.iud willi one accord. 

I •would not answer for tl'iu same unanimity of appro¬ 
bation muorig the saine’^jCople after tliey4iad reaclicik 
the foot of the staircase. 

‘ Everybody went away, only I stayed two hours 
with the mistress of the liouse and M. Selilegel, wiiose 
anger against the abbe did not wear out. 'riicsc 
two hours M»i® de Stool’s conversation enchanteil me, 
proving how mueli tlicre is to attach us i|i one who can 
live at one .nnd the same time so near and yet so far 

above tlie world. I might pass many evenings 

in recounting in detail th*couversation of this evening. 
Tliero is more th.an matter for a hook in a two hours’ 
talk with M™® de Stnel. I hwl better go to bed, tliat 1 
may bo able to tell you to-iporrow all I can only leave 
you to guess at now.’ • 

And now we come to a later peruKl, and M‘"» Sophie 
Gpy slndl give place to her lively and clever daughter 
DclpMne,' M‘“® Enfile {firardin. 

‘ Parisian society,’ she writes, ‘ now, in 1839, offers 
the strangest aspect tli* ever was seou—a mixture of 
luxury and rudeness, English propriety and French 
negfigeuce, political absurdities and revolutionary 

' * Porhaps the reader ef tli® above will partake our own 
tbellnff of surprtwr at on® eiroumstaitce whicb It reconla Bow 
happeneil It, timt the acoompliiihed lady of e ParisUa aalon could 
not Jhluld hor chief ifucct, and tril hSr trueet®. from to Imporfi- 
' noac® of one among thorn ? To us nils seems, ineompreheitsiblo^ 
aiKl eseltes our suspicion that HP’s do StoSI could pot have been 
‘ among Uiaae mlstiesses of the science of taot« of whom elsewhere 
Oay speaks. The whole charm of to e'VSning was here 
ellowed to be spoiled. 
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_ teiToiiP, of wliicli it is hard to form a just canception. 
' The luxury of'the %ilona is truly Eastern, not only 
the salons, indeed, but the anterooTns; an anteroom in 
a handsonv; hotel is more richly adorned than the most 
bcantifup Ura^ng>rooni of the provincial prefecture. 
There, footmen more or less powdered—for thei^ are 
rebels who choose to wear so little powder, that yon 
would rather take them fur millers in livery, than for 
servants of the anteroom—these self-styled powdered 
lackeys offer you a great book, bound m velvet, with 
the comers bronzed and gilt, in wliich you are asked to 
write yqur name. If the lady of the house is visible, 
you are pompously ushered into the sanctuary—^that is 
to say, into the second salon or parloiv, di’ ploset| or 
atelitr, whichever best assorts with thoypretensiona of 
the lady. A dog darts upon you, barks, makes a show 
of biling you; he is quieted, sabmits, and ifegalns' 
his purple cushion, growling. Dogs are very mucdi in 
fashion: together with the Are, flowers, an old aunt, and 
two toodi^ they mako up part of tlie living accoinp.ani- 
ments Of'li genteel salon. As yon are an elegant person, 
of course you ore ill-dressed: your co.at is dusty, your 
boots speckled witlt mud, your hair uncombed you 
okhnfc a strong odour of tobacco. At first glance, suck 
things seem rather disagreeable, common^and inelegant, i 
No such thing: this is exactly the most fashionable stylo 
wo have; it seems to say: “ I have just dismounted from 
the finest horse in Paris. 1 am a man df fashton, of that 
distinguished position in society, that 1 can go in a 
tuoraiiig to call on a duchess, dresseff like a highwm/man.” 

‘ On tho other hand, the mistress tlic house is 
charming.. Otic roust do women the justioe to say, that 
they never take a pride in ugliness; that tltey never 
i make clegatmc to consist in appearing to the grc.atest 
' possible disaavantagre. The woman whomyouarevisiting, 

1 then, is dressed in the best taste. A beautiful lace cap 
rovers her light liair; she wears a soft figured Gros do 
Naples; her stockings arc of exquisite fineness; her 
shoes irroproachahlo (we doubt not they liear the mark 
of cither Gros or Mullor); her Valenciennes cuffs arc 
irresistible: everything ^tokens ciu'c and fastidious 
nicety. The Aesbness of licr appearance is a satire on 
the negligence of yours. Ope cannot comprehend why 
this elcgfint woman should have prepared Iiersclf in so 
costly a manner to receive this man; and in the evening, 
really the contrast is greater still. Young mpn no 
longer we-or stockings when they go into a party; yet 
they dare ned just yet present themselves in boots; and 
therefore they conic in brodeguine, like students. We 
arc in the age of ihejuste-milicui and this is appropriate 
enough. The brodeqmn is in its right place lialf-way 
between shoes and boots. Tliesc ill-dressed men arc 
surrounded by women blazing in jewels and diamonds, 
coronets and diadems. It is impossible to believe that 
such differently dressed beings can be of the same 
country and station in Bocicty; and yet they are all 
talking and chirping togefter: and what conversa¬ 
tion 1 what a conflict of subjects 1 wlmt an inexplicable 
picture of forethought and tliougUtlessness 1 or rather 
of apathy I « 

‘ “And do you also believe in a revolution, M. do 

p-inquires a charming princess, spreading out 

Ijer fan. • 

‘ Certainly, ma^feune; and f Itopfe we shall have one 
sooner tlian some may thtak.” ' • 

* “ What I monsieuis^yott lAake me tremble.” 

‘ “Can yon, thqn, be afraid of a revolution wjach’ 
will bring about what yon.,wiNth W f ” 

*“No; liai^'some,crueltb 

*" ^ ev^body.” * '' ' 

’' ^laaibe no seledyon i and tbea, 


* “ I think with M. do P-,” ohinfes in a young 

dafidy, playing, with a Chinese ape on the table: “I 
rather look for civil war." 

I do not expect it; we have not energy enough for 
a civil war.’” .«. . . 

‘ “ But you will have household assassinations, pro¬ 
bably, if tliat will he any comfort.” 

‘ “ And then, the pillage of Paris 1 ” 

‘“Pflla^!” 

‘ “ Certnialy." And every one cries: 

*1 “ Ofe, wmi,' if ther^is pillage, I wil l 

shall come to your house, mapffite/*iai tvs one. 

“ I shall carry itway this beautiful vase.” 

‘ “ And I, tl>e plate.” 

‘ “ Ang J, the charming portrait.” « , 

‘ ‘jl have no fi.vcd idea yet. I shall come to your 
house td-moiyow, madamo, to choose,” &c. 

‘ “ All this will bo very amusing'; and yet, when the 
day comes, I shall not be sorry to bc in Italy.” 

‘ * Well, let us set out, then.” 

• ‘ ‘VNot yet, but soon. I will warn you when it is best 
to'go.” And so they talk on of all tlicso horrible things, 
half buried under canopies of lampas, surrounded by 
flowers, by Iho light of tliousands of wax-candles 
burning in golden lustres; and tliese women, who foresee 
sucli great catastrophes—tragical events, wliieh may 
divide them from all they love, from parents, from 
friends—have beautiful dresses, with trimmings from 
England, and make the prettiest Uttle gestures while 
speaking. It is because in Prance vanity is so deepl.v 
rooted that it loads to indifference. Presumption 
stands in lieu of courage. Tliey believe in dis-asters, 
but only for otliers: tliey never seem to expect tliem 
for tliemscivcs.’ 

So imich for national cliaractcr. If all tliis bo a 
truthful pictuA, and really we see no reason for doubt, 
it does but add another to the many proofs of the 
s]>ringing elasticity of that element of light-hearted 
sliort-siglitcducss which is so proverbially characteristic 
of thnPrcnch. But wo will s.ay no more, for our paper 
lias already exccedal tlic limits we had assigned to it; 
and 11)0 things that are must ever prevail in our pages 
ovg[ those ttiat liavo been. 


^Mrow fairt'yon, taWBl, tjO^tdanw s ,in our day we nhall 
IIP bear ^th seanbm • The diwi of Terror wiU 
Krpetnml” 


THE OLD CASTLES AND MANSIONS I 
OF SCOTLAND. 

The father of mental philosophy, Aristotle, begins his 
work on ethics by telling us, that notliing exists 
without some theory or reason attached to it. The 
following out o£ this view leads to classification—tliat 
great engine of knowledge. Wo see tilings at flrst 
isolated individuality or confused masses. Investi¬ 
gation teaches us to separate them into groups, which 
have some common and Important principle of unity, 
Ihough (^h individual of Ilje grou p pi^ v be different 
from the others ithde^^j^sJBPIlliswffMrive at tho great 
class! fleations of fflCmal science, with which every one 
is more or less famihar. But the works of mop have 
^oir classifleaWou too, for in human effort like causes 
produce like effects. Most j^plo know what schools of 
poetry, painting, and music are. In aroMtecture, we 
know, too, that there are great divisions—such as 
classic and Gothic. But many have yet to learn how 
far ^ami^tioa may. go; and it ia a new feature to, 
have tm peculiar natio;^ ari^(e!^are of Scof^d: ! 
B^arated from that of Englafld*^ and its pcoallarities ' 
traced to investing jpational events and habits. . : 
Cdnufian observer is kpt to think that idl huUdlngv? 

alilm, or that each is alone in its pocul^liss. 
Bmore dassification can take phtce, there mui^ be 
collection and cmnparismr bf leadtog chmnckristi^i' 
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and this is not accomplished with tl\o edifices i 

scattered oTer a whole country. It may he said tfiat 
it was uercr done for Scotland, until Mr^Billings com¬ 
pleted liis great series of engravings oj the baronial 
and ecclesiastical antiquities of Scotland. 

Taking the former—the baronial—^for our text, we 
find ourselves now for the first time in a condition to 
discover the lending features of the Scotti^ school of 
architectiw^^^ to connect it^with tlstfjustBry of 
ScoJJa^^*^y^how that imtil the wars of 'V^UilDe 
"ana ffmee, the two countries, England and Scotland, 
could scarcely bo said to be entirely separated; at all 
evbnts, they did not stand in open hostility»to each 
other. Endless animosities, however, naturally'fol¬ 
lowed a war in which the one country triSd to enslave 
the oilier, and where the weaker only escaped annihila¬ 
tion by a desperate struggle. It is not unnatiAnl, 
therefore, to expect that the habits of the two countries 
diverged from each other as time passed on; and lifts 
process is very distinctly shewn in the character of the 
edifices used by the barons and lairds of Scotland. A 
very few of the oldest stronglwlds resemble those of 
the same period in England. The English baronial 
castle of the thirteenth century generally consisted 
of several massive square or round towers, broad at 
the base, and tapering upwards, arranged at distances 
from each other, so that lofty embattled walls or 
curtains stood between them, nniking a ground-plan 
of which the towers formed the angles. Tlic doors and 
windows were generally in the Gothic or jiointed style 
of architecture, and the vaulted chamliprs were fre¬ 
quently of the same. Tlicre are not above three or four 
such edifices in Scotland. The most complete, perhaps, 
is the old part of Caerlaverock, in Duinfriessluro; 
another fine specimen is Dirleton, in East Loljiian; 
and to these maybe added Bothwcll, in Clydesdale, and 
ICildrummie, in Aberdeenshire. 

This style was long followed in England. 1# is 
known as the baronial, and architects in all parts of 
the country, w'hcn building a modern mansion in the 
castellated manner, have invariably followed it. It is 
easy to see, however, tliat it was early abandoned in 
Scotland, the people not taking their forms of archi¬ 
tecture from a nation with which they had no connection 
but that of hostUity. The first species of national 
baronial architecture to which tliey resorted was a 
very simple one, characteristic of an impoverished 
people. It consisted of little more than four 8 tonc< 
walls, farming what in fortification is called a block¬ 
house. The walls were extremely thick, with few, 
apertures, ondivbesg sjispjciously small. But these old 
towers or keeps ifrere not VSHicut s^e scientific pre¬ 
parations for defence. In the more ancient* baronial 
casties, the large square or round towers «t the angles 
served to flank the walls or curtains between them;' 
that is, supposing an enemy to be approaching the 
main gate, he could be attacked on either side from the 
towers at the angles. To serve the same purpose, the 
Scottish keeps hnd small bastions or turrets at the 
corners, which, projeetirq; over the wall, flaflked it on 
each fitce. The tiotple expedient here adopted is at 
the root of all the cmnplex devices foi^cation. 
..T^inaln thing is just to bixll^& atiiong edifice, end 
by flanking outwOTka, to |»ev^ an enemy 
getting up to it. In other respects, these Square towars 
were semvely to bd considered pocitiiarly ScottislL 
They me to be found ip oil parts of tiie world—«long 


the Wall of China; in the Russian steppep; in .Italy, 
where they are sometimes remains of republican Rome; 
and in Central India. They cohstitute, in fact, tlic 
most primitivp form of a fortified honse. ■* ^ 

When we come a century or two later, the dififerenee 
between the English and Scottish stylos becomes morg 
distinct and interesting. Almost every one is ac¬ 
quainted '\{Uh Muit heautiM style of building culled in 
England the Tudor or Elizabethan, with its decorated 
chimneys, its ornamented gables, and large oriql or bow 
windows. It is not well suited for defence, and denotes 
5 , rich coAntry, where private warfare has deca 3 ’ed. 
This ila.sB of edifice is rarely, if at all^ to be found 
north pf the liordcr; hut much as it i# to be admired, 
a contemporary style sprang up in Scotland entirely' 
distinct from it, yet, in our opinion, quite fitted to rival 
it in interest and beauty. It was derived, in some 
measure, from Flanders, but chiefly fronT’I'rancc. 
The Scots naturally looked to their friends as an 
example, rather than to their enemies. Many qf the 
Scottish gentry made their fortunes in the French 
service, and wion they came home, naturally desired 
to imitate, on sucli a scale as tlicy' could afiord, the 
cliatcuux («f theif allies and patrons. The state of the 
country, too, made it a more suitable pattern tlian the 
Tudor style. France was still a country of feudal 
warfare—so vgis Scotland; and it was necessary in 
both to Iiav 6 *defence associated with om.anicnt. The 
chief peculiarity of this new style was, the quantity of 
shari>-top])od turrets, wliicli form a sort oiberest to tlic 
many details of tlic lower parts of the buildings. These 
arc not solely ornamental; they succeeded the bastions 
of the old square towers, and served the same purpose. 
Among the secondary peculiarities of tliese buildings, 
may be counted an extremely rich and profuse orna¬ 
mentation of the upper parts — probably the only 
portions out of the way of mischief. Indeed, the 
edifice is sometimes a mere square block fur two or 
three storeys, wliile it is crowned, ns it wer^ with a 
rich g|oup of turrets and minarets, gables, window- 
tops, ornamented chimneys, and gilded vanes. In 
many instances, tiie great square block of older days* 
received this fantastic French termination at a later 
time—as, for instance, the famous castle of Glammis, 
in Strathmore. 

It almost appears as if this style, which has its own 
peculiar beauties, hod been adopted out^of a national 
antagonism to the contemporary style in England. 
The Tudor architecture has always a horizontal ten¬ 
dency, spreading itself out in broad open screens or 
wall-plates, diversified by occasional angular eminences 
—as, for instance, in the tops of the decorated windows. 
But in the Gallo-Scottish strie everything tends to the 
perpendicular, not only in tlie long, narrow shapes of 
the buildings themselves, and tiieir tall, spiral turrets, 
bu|in the many decorations wbicli incrust tliem. This 
decoration has an •xtremely rich look, frnm the quan¬ 
tity of breaks, an;[ the absence of hare wall or long 
straight lines. Thus, to«ave the uniform plainness of 
the straight gable-line, it is broken into small gradations 
calleti ‘ ciDW-stepi.’ Every one who looks at old houses 
fit Scotiaud must be familiar with this feature, and 
must have noticed its pictuieaqueness.' It appears to 
have been derived from the Flemitii houses, where, 
however, the steps or terraces are much.largBr, afid not 
8Q dSketire, since, instead of merely hraii^ and 
enriching the line of tiae gable, they brea^ it ^ as it 
ffo^ Into separate pieces. ' ■ 

*1^ Scottish style has not, indeed, slavittfily adoptm 
ainy/oteign model. It js, as we have remarked, cmd3y 
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adopted fk>m the French; but it has characteristics 
mid beauties of its own. No one, we believe, liad any 
conception of their ejtcnt and variety, until they were 
brought to. light by the artistic labours of Mr Billings. 
In 8ome;'illsta»ices, to bring out the fulli effect of the 
ornamental parts of these buildings without overloading 
his picture with the more cumbrous plain stone-work, 
Iw brings forward, by some artistic manoouvre, the crest 
of the building, as if the spectator saw it from a scaffold 
or a balloon level with the highest storc^. JThe effect 
of the ricli Oriental-looking mass of decoration thus 
concentijitcd is extremely striking, and one is apt to 
ask, if it is possible tliat the country so often charac¬ 
terised os hare, cold, and impovcrislu^l, cui^ld have 
produced these gorgeous cdlflces. nuniliey and' 

distribution tlrraugh the most remote parts of the land 
are equally remarkable. Among Mr Billings’s ‘spriei- 
mens, we have, in the southern part of Scotland, I'inkie, 
near Musselburgh; Auchans and Kelburn, in Ayrshire; 
Newark, ojv'the Clyde; Airth and Argylc's Lodging, in 
Stirlingr' Going northward, we come to Elcho and 
Glammis, and to Muchalls and Crathes, in Kincardine¬ 
shire. It is remarkable, that the further north we go, 
the f rench stylo becomes more conspicuous and com¬ 
plete. Many of the iincsf specimens arwto be found in 
Aberdeenshire. Fyvie Castle, which was built for a 
Scottish chancellor—Seton, Uarl of Dunfcnnlinc—is 
almost a complete French chateau of thw sixteenth 
century, such ns the traveller may have seen in sunny 
Guienne or Anjou; and there it stands transplanted, 
like an exotic^ among the bleak hills ^f the north. 
It is only, natural to find in connection awith such a 
circumstance, tliat Seton received his cduc.ation in 
France, and nassed a considerable part of his life there. 
^Vhelher from such an example or not, the Aberdeen¬ 
shire liiirds seem to have been all ambitious of pospssing 
French cliutcaux; and thus in the county of primitive 
rock, where there is certainly little else to remind us 
of French habits or ideas, we have some admirable 
specimens of that foreign architectural school in Castle 
Ftasor, Craigjpvar, Midmar, Tolquhon, Dalp^sie, and 
Udny. Nearer Inverness, we have Balvcny, Castle- 
Stewart, and Cawdor. 

The sgmc foreign influence is exhibited in our street 
architecture, some specimens of which arc engraved in 
the work to which we have referred.* Evciy one 
knows that the lofty Scottish edifices with common 
stairs—liousibs built above each other, in fact-give pur 
large towns a character totally diflbrent irom those of 
England; but it is equally clear that the practice was 
derived from France, wiiere it is still in fhll observance 
literally among all classes, since ttie different social 
grades occupy separate floors of the same ediflees. In 
tlie coup d'€l<M of 18ol, it will he remembered, that in 
making the arrests of the leading men supposed to he 
inimical to Louis Napoleou, one of the difflcultics—as 
the affair took place at midnight—was to know the 
floors in which they lived; for these great statesmen 
and generals inhabited houses with common stairs. 

We iiavc here discussed one special feature of Mr 
Billings’s work, on account of the remarks which it 
suggests; but it is only right to mention, wfore 
parting with it, that it contains engravings of entry 
thing tliat is temarkahle in tliS an£kut architecture of 
Scotland, whether it be called eivU and latronial or 
ecclesiastical. Certainly, tjie*remains of antiquity in 
North IBritain were never, previously so amply and 
completely illustrated. Nor la it wimout jeasmi, that 
some imiitcmporary critics , hitve maintained this to he 
the matt entire collection bf>4he sort wjdch any nation 
possess^. 'Bbe chief merits of .the vlewB consist in 
ti>^v;limracy and eflbct. They are wonderftiBy dear 
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and m.inutc, so that every detail of the least importance 
is brought out as distinctly as in a model, while this is 
accomplished witliout sacrifice of their artistic effect 
as pictures. 

--- - - 

AMERICAN HONOUR. 

About seventy-five years ago, tliere was at Cliarles- 
ton, in, Soutli Carolina, a family consisting of several 
-members, belonged to the middle class—tliat is to 
say, ccdtain^I barristers, bankers, mercl mpt s. solicitors, 
ami vtj. on—all of them animated, SPg^eaSPtotUrM 
appears, by a*- high sense of honour and intSBfflyr" 
But noble sentitnonts are no certain guarantee against 
poverty. One of the members of the family in questipn 
became embarrassed, borrowed L.IOOO of one of his' 
relatives, but ’'’“s soon after seized with paralysis, and, 
having kept liis bed five yeafs, died, leaving bctiind liim 
a widow with several children. He could bequeath 
tliefti no property, instead of wliich they received as 
•theia inheritance high principles, and a strong affection 
fol the memory of their fatlicr. 'riie w’idow also was, 
in this respect, perfectly in harmony with her sons. 
By dint, therefore, of prudence, industry, and economy, 
they amassed among them the sum of L.400, wliieli 
tlicy rigidly appropriatbd to the repayment of a iiart of 
their fatlier’s debt. The old man had, indeed, cnlloil 
them together around liis deatli-bcd, and told them tiiat, 
instead of a fortune, lie left them a duty to perform ; 
and tliat if it could not lie accomplished in one gene¬ 
ration, it must be liandcd down from father to son, 

until tlie descendants of tlio B-s had paid every 

fartiiing to the dcscendaiits of the S-s. 

Wliiietnattcrs stood m this predicament, the creilitor 
part of the family removed to Eugiand, and the 
debtors roinaifced at Charleston, struggling with difll- 
eulties and embairassmcnts, wliich not only disabled 
tliem from paying the paternal debt, hut kept tliein 
periietually in honourable poverty. Of course, the wisli 
to pa^ in such minds survived the ability. It would 
have been to them an enjoyment of a higli order to 
iiunt ont their relatives in England, and place in tlicir 
hands the owing L.GOO.' Tliis pleasure, whicli they wore 
destined never to taste, often formed the subject of con¬ 
versation around their fireside; and the cliildren, as tliey 
grew up, were initiated into the mystery of the L.fl00. 

But tliat generation passed away, and another suc- 
cectled to the liability; not that there existed any liabi¬ 
lity in law, for though a deed liad been executcnl, it had 
Jtipsed in tile course of time, so that tlicrc was really no 
obligation but tliat which was the strongest of all—an 
unenulicable sense -of right. Often and often did the 

B-s of Cliaricston meet and consult together on this 

famous debt, whicli every one wished, but no one could 
•aflurd, to pay. Tlie sons were married, and liad children 
whom it was incumbent on them to support; the 
daughters liad married, too, hut tlieir liusbands possibly 
’did not acquire with their wives the ch^lrous sense of 
duty whTeh possoi^ed tli^J^sMSttif BVefy mcmljcr, male 
and female, of thAB. family, and inspired them with a 
wish to (fo justice when fortune permitted. 

It would heinflnltcly agreeable to collect and peruse 
'the letters ana records of consultations wliich passed or 
took place lictween the members of this family on the 
subject of the L.G00. These documents woiflil form 
tlie materials of one of the nuMt de%htfal romances In 
the world—the romance of honour, whidh never dies 
in some fixities, hut is transmitted from generation to 
generafloif like a treasure above all price. 'Wlit»n this 
brief notice is read in Charleston, it may possibly Jrad 
to the coIlectioH of these materials, which,-with the 
proper names of all sthe persons engaged, shouh^ we 
Biini^ be Itdd before the wMrld u a pleasing r^ord of 
iic];editaiy nqbility of sentiment. ' - 

After the lapse of many yeans, a widow' and her 
three nephews found themselves in possession of the 
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circle, placed ever its mouth, so as tp exclude as much 
aij possible* the, sooty dust of the London aftnosphere, 
without, at the Same time, impeding the free passage 
of the ntmo8j)heric Air. This receiver was about half- 
illlod wito.'or^inary spring-water, and supplied at the 
bottom ^ith sand and mud, together with loose stones 
of limestone tufa &om Matlock, and of sandstone: 
those were arranged so that the fish could get below, 
... A small plant of Vallisnena ^nralis was introduced, 
its roots being inserted in the mud nud sand, and 
covered by one of the loose stones, so as to retain the 

plant in its position.'Hie materials being thus 

arranged; all appeared to go on well for a short time, 
until circumstances occurred which indicated that 
another and very material agent wds reifuircd te 
perfect the aeijustment.’ 'Hie decaylnif leaVes W the 
valUsneria produced a slime which began to affect 'the 
fish injuriously: this it w’ns necessary to get quit of. 
Mr Warlngton introduced ftvo or six snails (Liiimea 
atagnaliti), twliich soon removed tho nuisance, and 
restoredJtlic fish to a hcaltliy state; thus perfecting 
the balance between tho animal and vegetable inha¬ 
bitants, and enabling both to perform their functions 
with health and energy. So luxuriant was the growth 
of the vallisncria under these circmnsttinccs, lliat by 
the autumn tho one solitary plant originally intro¬ 
duced had tlirowu out very numerous ofishoots and 
suckers, thus multiplying to tho extent of upwards 
of thirty-five strong phants, and these threw up 
their long spiral flower-stems in all directions, so that 
at one time more than forty bldssoms were counted 
lying on tl^e surface of the water. The ilfih have been 
lively, bright in colour, and appear very hcjilthy; 
.ind tho snails also—judging from the enormous quan¬ 
tities of gcliitinous masses of eggs wliich they have 
deposited on all parts of tlie receiver, as well as on the 
fragments of stone—appear to tlirive wonderfully, 
affording a large quantity of food to the flsli in the fonii 
of the young snails, which are devoured ns soon as they 
exhibit signs of vitality and locomotion, and before their 
shell has becopie hardened.’ t 

In remarking upon the result of his experiments, Mr 
Warington observes: ‘'Thus we have that admirable 
balance .sustained between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and that in a liquid olcmeut. The fish, in 
its respiration, consumes thp oxygon held in solution 
by tho water ns atmospheric, air, furnishes carbonic 
held, feeds oh the insects and young snails, and excretes 
material well adapted as a rich food to the plant, and 
well fitted for its luxuriant growth. Hie plant, by its 
respiration, consumes tho carbonic acid protiuced by the 
fish, appropriating the carbon to tbo construction of 
its tissues and fibres, and liberates the oxygen in its 
gaseous state«to sustain the healthy functions of the 
animal lifr; at tlie same time tliat it feeds on the 
rejected matter, whieii has fblfiUed its pui^oses in tlie 
nourisliment of tlie fish and snail, and preserves the 
water constantly in a clean and healthy condition. 
V^e the sltoy snail, finding its proper nutriment in 
the docompoung vegetable matter and minute con- 
fervold growth, prevents their accumulation by removing 
them; and by its vital powhrs converts what wodd 
otherwise act as a poison into a rid} and fruitM nul^- 
ment, ogiun to oonstitute a paWnm for tho vegetable 
growUi, while it also acts the im|x>rtant part of a 
purveyor to its finny neighbours,’'* This perfect 
adjustmrait in ^e economy (ff and vc^l^ble 

kingdcBost whereby the vital iWiotions of ea^ are 
permanently maintained, is ofia the most he^utifhl 
phenomena of otgasic natmre. « 

The Bariopr AqParium afibi^ valnaMeL wo might aay 
invalfiahtoj fteiUttOB to the naturalist iu t^ prosecution 
of his restarches. botanist can ndw conveniently 
s watoh the devdopmtot hi agnatic ]^ts under condi- 

..J . . k • _ 
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tions not unnatural, throughout the entire period of 
tl^pir existence, from their germination to the production 
of flowers and- the perfwtion of seeds; and we are in 
hopes that much of the obscurity that invests many 
aquatic vegetables will in consequence be cleared up. 
The zoologist is perhaps oven more indebted to tho 
invention. The habits, not only of. the fishes, but of 
the moUusca, con be accurately studied under natural 
conditions, and many important facts of their history 
ascertained and illustrated. 'Hie watcr-hoetlea and 
other gquaSar, insects will also come in Jli r a share of 

In concludipg his paper in the Garden Clfll^aXiK 
(i. p. 7), Mr Warington states, tlmt he is at present 
attempting a similar arrangement witli a confined 
portion‘of sea-water, employing some of the green 
seaVeods a^. the vegetable members of tho circle, and 
tlie eominon winkle or ivhelk to represent tbo water- 
snails. In a Report of the Yorkshire Naturalist’s Club, 
November 5, 1861,'* we observe it stated, that Mr 
I Chgrlesworth read an extract from a letter from a 
g«.ntlcraan in America, dcUuling some successful ex¬ 
periments on keeping marine molluscs alive in sea¬ 
water for months; but our inquiries have not been 
successful in eliciting any further information on the 
subject. ‘ 

Experiments of our own have led to the conclusion, 
that some families of aquatic plants aro altogether 
unsuitable for tho I’arloiir Aquarium—such as, pota- 
mogeton, cliaro, &c., which very soon communicate a 
putrescent odour to tho water in which they arc grown, 
rendering it highly disagreeable in a sitting-room. 


A WEDDING DINNER. ^ 

The English*'are often reproached with love of good 
cheer, iuid certainly if foreigners were to judge of us 
from the manner in which we celebrate our Cliristmas, 
wo cannot wonder at their supposing ‘hiftik’ to Ik) 
neceqsary to our happiness. But high foastuig has not 
in any age been confined to the English, and perhaps 
the following account, translated from mi old dironicle, 
of f wedding-dinner given by tlie Milanese, in 1380, to 
our Duke of Clarence, sou of Edward HI., may prove 
not unaniusing or unsuggestivc. 

Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, was the 
widower of Elizabeth of Ulster, and his second wife, 
Zolante, was tho sister of Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, 
Duko of Milan. Tho latter nuptials were celebrated at 
Milan with groat pomp. The most illustrious person¬ 
ages were invited from every part of Europe; tourna¬ 
ments, balls, aqd other diversions, occupied tlie guests, 
who were all furnished with splendid apartments, till 
the whole company being assembled, Giovanni Galeazzo 
“conducted tho newly-married couple from the chur^ to 
his palace. In one immense hall were laid out a hun- 
.dred tables for the must distinguislied guests, including 
the mightiest princes in Ilj^y, tho most beautifiu 
women,, and the rkost celehfflted chaibcters of the age; 
among whom wo toust not onfit to mention Francesco 
Petrarca. Otlior tables were placed in tiio a^joitong 
.^apartments. * *Sene8chals, in the most. sumptuous 
dresses, brought in the massive dishes of goM and 
silver. The cup-hearers performed their duties on 
horseback, galloping loond the hall and handing the 
choicest wines in costly vases of gold, silver, or crysttl. 
This custom eff servants waiting at toble on hocso- 
baok ^pouxB singular iu ow tune, serves to 

give an idea of the splendour of other days and tho 
enormous size of the apartm^ts. It also tonii to 
'explain wh^ most of the noble mansions Btitt;imaiit 
frmn |he time eff'which we spesit, iz>stead‘"of a 
mate, have a gradual ascent of bricks, gene^y lead- 
tog to a hall oS hu^ge dimepioMk Amd ]b»Taentiy ise 
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see evident tc^ens that flights of steps have been 
substituted in later times. _ , < 

The bamiuet consisted of eighteen, courses; <ftid 
between each course presents of various kinds were 
ofiTcred to the bridegroom, or distributed by him; so 
tliat before the dinner had ended, Lioneldiad presented 
every iudivhlual around him with some article of value, 
besides GOO richly embroidered garments which he had 
given to the mimes and players engaged for the occasion. 

Here follows a formal account of the dinner,‘but we 
must economise our space. The first c^rce consisted 
of Yoiinc r niB a. rilded. with flames issuing froift tl y ir 
11 mouthjdTOic s^ond, of hares and pike, likewise ^fJBmd; 
“he tCrd, of ^Ided veal and trout; the*fourtb, of par¬ 
tridges, quails, and fish, all gilded; the fifth, of ducks, 
small birds, and fish, all gilded; the sixth, of bcaf, capons 
witli garlic-sauce, and stprgSon; the seventh, of ^eatand 
capons with lemon-sauce; .the eighth, of baef-pies, with 
cheese and sugar, and eel-pics with sugar and spices ; 
the ninth, of meats, fowl and flsh in jelly (potted^ we 
presume); the tenth, of gilded meats and lamprey; the 
eleventh, of roast kid, birds, and fish ; the twelffli, ofl 
hares and venison, and fish with vinegar and sug&; 
the thirteenth, of beef and deer, with lemon and sugar; 
the fourteenth, of fowls, capons, and tench, covered with 
red and green foil; tlio flfteentlv of pigeons, siiiali birds, 
beans, salt tongues, and carp; the sixteenth, of rabbits, 
peacocks, and eels roasted with lemon; the sovcntec'nth, 
of sour milk and cheese; and the eighteenth, of fruits 
of the rarest and most expensive kinds. 

At cacli of these courses the duke received a separate 
gift—beginning with a pair of hopimh, with velvet 
collars and gilded buckles. Then followed numberless 
braces of pointers, greyhounds, setters, and falcons, all 
with trappings iuid ornaments of silk, gold, and pearls; 
dfxens of breastplates, helmets, lances, shields, saddles, 
and complete suits of armour, enriched wfth silver, gold, 
and velvet; numerous pieces of cloth of gold and satin; 


company with their gambols; and sucl^was the noise 
ij produced* by trumpets, drums, and othi^* martial 
instruments, by the vociferation of tlie* performers and 
the applause of the spectators, 41mt no single voice 
could bo heard; and a contemporary historian compares 
it to the wildsroar of a tempestuous sea. * 


SAVINGS-BANKS IN RUSSIA. 


Untii, tlie yetf 1825, no kind of savings-bank existed 
in Russia. Tim farmers and peasants, residing for the 


horses by half-dozens, with saddles and trappings highly 


ornamented; twelve beautiful mUk-white oxen; * a vest 
and cowl embroidered with pearls, representing various 
flowers; a baronial mantle and cowl lined witli ermine, 
and richly embroidered with pearls; a lar;m ewer of 
massive silver, four waistbands of wrought silver (low 
called filigrano); a clump of diamonds and rubies, with 
a pearl of immense valuo in the centre; and a variety 
of specimens of the choic(>st wines and most elegant 
confectionary.’ 

In tliose times, there was little refinement of taste, 
and the culinary art was probably in its infancy, 
ilcnce we find the dishes in quality and number rather 
suited to satisfy the appetites of huntsmen than the 
delicate palate of a courtier of our dqy. Sugar anil 
spices were used in profusion, perhaps because they 
wore scarce gnd expensive, rather than on account of 
their flavour. JFowls were coloured red or green;*! 
while meat, and such other solid eatables as could only 
be boiled or roasted. Were gilt all over. The expense o:^ 
such an entertainment must have been unmepse; and 
when wo add, that the valwo of mosw of tlie gifts was 
vastly greater than at present, and* that, bqshles the 
presents to the bridegroom, Giovanni Galeazzo gave 
away 150 beautiful horses, and his kingnTan, Bernabo,J 
jewels and goldm, coins to a large aiqpunt, the whole* 
sum disbursed on tWs occasion would appear so enor¬ 
mous as to make oiie doubt whether a petty sovereign 
could really aflbrd rach ostentations prodigsdity. But 
when we consider that the flourishing state of the 
commerce of attraol^ tWtber all th% wealth of 
Europe, we are no long^^ surprised at an expdbdHore 
whic^, however great* might at that time Imve Iseen 
bmne not by a reigning ditke MBw or Tlorenee 
alone, but oven My uWiny ratizensPt^ the vuioim ItsBan 
reMblica. . m 

During the repast, aa innunieraUo crowd of jettars, 
mimes, and tHck-iaayert of sorts, amn^ #ie 


most part in remote and scattered habitations, were 
accustomed to keep their little store of money in 
common earthen-pots buried in the ground, whence 
.^it was nefuntsequently stolen. It also often happened 
that, owing to ghij sudden illucss or death of the owner, 
the place of concealment was unkuowh to any one; 
thus fhe savings were lost, and mnek family trouble 
and dilllculty arose. In Marcli 1825, a truly patriotic 
young mcrclmnt, Frederick Ilagodom, junior, of Libau, 
in Courland, perceived the advantage of savin;^-banks in 
other countries of Europe, and the disadvantai^bs of the 
system pursued by liis poor countrymen, lie resolved, 
therefore, to institute a savings-bank in Libau. Tlie 
patronage of the governor-general was obtaineii, and 
one of tho m%istratcs of the town appointed super¬ 
intendent : Frotleriek llagcdom and two other gentle¬ 
men were chosen din-ctors. Tlie public of the town 
soon testified Ibeir approbation of the good work, by 
bringing in tlioir silver rubles and copper koiHscks at 
the appointed liours^-naniely, from five to seven every 
Saturday evening, and at two periods of tiio year 
daily—from tlio Ist to tho 12th of Juno and Jleeember. 
The peasants, however, did not ilisplay the same 
alacrity and coulldciice as indeed was to^be cxpecUsl. 
Tlicir kind benefactor perceiving this, wote and cir¬ 
culated a sliorl pamphlet in tho Lettish language of 
tho country, explaining tho intention, object, and 
advantages of the new savings-bank. This convinced 
tho igiiuront country - jieople that tlieir old way of 
keeping their money, even if safe, was not profitabb'. 
Tho pastors of the village churciies also.took occasion 
to speak to their iicoplo on the subject, being persiiwled, 
like the benevolent founders of tho savings-bauk, that 
it was a plan wiiich could not fidl to improve the 
moral and religious character of the peasantry. Tlicso 
exertions did not fail to produce the desired eifect. 

To accommodate tho pountry-people who came from 
a distance, it w'as soon found advisable ’to open tliS 
savings-bimk for their attendance didly from twelve to 
one—the Saturday evenings bchtg reserved for the 
inhabitants of tlio town. All classes now became de¬ 
sirous of taking advantage of the savings-bank, and 
brouglit in silver rubles and kopecks, instead of keeping 
them hoarded and useless. • 

A sum under five rubles receives no interest—is 
merely saved and kept—^hieh is, however, no slight 
benefit to the poor peasant. Above that sum, 4 per 
cent, interest is paid. The owner is at liberty to with¬ 
draw the principal at wUl. Tlio tables published in 
1846, after twenty years’ •existence, afford a most 
satisfactory and interesting result. The increase of 
members who partake of tho benefits has Steadily ad¬ 
vanced. One-third of jhe number are inhabitants of 
Libau, tho remainder arc from tho couatary. A very 
important gain w%8 also perceived to arise ftom tlio. 
system; a iMgeportion the silver rubles and Albert- { 
doUjtrs paid in, had evidently been for many years krat 
entirely out of circulation, buried in pots in the earte, 
and consequently in such a condlritm* that it was often 
necessary to bwe tho cedn car^hlly cleaned, before it 
was fit to he sent out into eitculatioa again. Besides 
the* pecuniary advantage, the improvrnent, the 
clgiraoter of the people ha^L been remtudtal^. The 
savings-bank has str^hened in a singulaf, degree 
lovq of order, industry, and temperance. Hw many 
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cheerful Itopc'.i. and anticipations lu-c connected with 
savings! it liafi been ascertained, both in ICit|;land and 
Prance, that siiiiK! the establisliment of savings-ljanks' 
in those counlrics, nd criminal lias ever been found to 
liavc bemji number of one. How true a benefactor to 
ilia comity lias the young merchant Ilaip^dom proved 
Iiiinself to be! May he live long to direct tlic savings- 
bank of his native town of Libau! And, to conclude 
with tlio words of the last report of the institution; 

‘ May a gracious Providence continue io prosper this 
first and oldest institution of the kind in the empire of 
Russia, and iiroservu 1 his institution, so highly beneficial 
to the economical and moral state of the people, in 
its full prosperity, to future generations!’* , 

_ <■ _, 

t, cAi.omc Biiirs. ‘ ' 

The idea of substituting a new and superior ihotfv'p- 
power fur steam will no doubt strike many iniiids as 
extr.avagaiit, if not chimerical. We have been so accus¬ 
tomed to regard steam-power as the iie plus ultra of 
attauimelll in subjecting the niudiiicd forces of natni-c to 
the service of man, that a discovery which itroiniscs to 
supersede this agt'iicy will Iiavc to contend witli the most 
formiflablc preconceptions as well us witli gigantic 
interests. JJcvei’theless, it may now bo,predicted with 
confidence, that we arc on the eve of another great i 
revolution, produced bj' the application of lui agent more 
economical and incalculably safer than stciipi. A few 
years hence we shall hear of the ‘ wonders of caloric’ 
instead of the ‘wonders of steam.’ To tlie rpiestion: 

‘ How did you cross the Atlantic?’ tSie rcjily will be: ‘ Hy 
caloric of course!’ On Saturday, 1 visite^i the manufac- 
torj', and Ifad tlic privilege of inspecting Ericsson's uaiuric 
engine of GO horse-power, while it was in operation. . It 
consists of t(:o pairs of rylindcrs, tlic working pistons of 
which are 72 inches in diameter. Its great peculiarities 
eoTisist ill its very large cylinders and pistons, working 
with very low pressure, and in tlic aiiscncc of Imilcrs or 
heaters, them Ming no otlier fires employed than those in 
small grates under the bottoms of the working cylinders. 
During the eight monllis that this test-engine has been in 
operation, notin cent has been expended for impairs or 
aeddents. The leading principle of the caloric engine 
consists in producing motive-power by the employment of 
tlic cxiapisivc force of atuiosjiheric air instead of tliat of 
steam; the force being proiluced by comjircssion of the 
air in one part of the raachlnq, and by its dilatation by the 
application of heat in another part. Ithis dilatation, j 
•however, is‘not effected by Continuous application ofj 
eombustibics, but by a peculiar proems of tran-sfer, by 
which the caloric is made to operate over and over again— 
namely, the heat of the air escaping from the working 
cylinder at each successive stroke of tlie enpne, is ti-aiis- 
ferred to the cold eomin-essed air, entering the same; so 
that, in fact, a^ontinued application of fuel is only neecs- 
sary in order to make good the losses of heat occasioned 
by the miavoidabic eradiation of the heated parts of the 
machine. The obvious advantages of this gi-cat hnprove- 
ment are the great savuig of tuel and labour in tlic 
management of the engine, and its perfect safety. A ship 
ouTying the amount of coal that the Atlantic steamers 
now take for a single trij^ conld cross and mcross the 
Atlantic twice witljout taking in coal; and the voyage to 
China or to Culiibmia could be easily aceoniplislied by a 
caloric ship without the necessity of jtopping at any ]^rt 
to take in fuel. Anthracite com being far the best feel 
fijT this new engtee, we shall no longer have to jnirchaso 
bituminous cod in Engltmd fcr return-trips. On the 
contrary, England will find it advantageous to come to us 
for our anttwacite. A slow radiating fire without flame is 
what is required, and this is best supplied by oigr naithraeite. 
The Ericsson will be ready' for sea by Qetober next, and 
her owners intetul to take {assepgors at a redpoed price, 
in eonsequenoB of the reduced expenses under the^new 
pvfaieiple .—Eurton E/janseripi. 

..fe—^^------- 

< eoComunlcated by a tady, as translated from a pamphlet 
Hussia, * 


VIOLETS: • 

' * . SENT IN A TINY BOX. 

Let them lie—ah, let them lie 1 
riucked flowers—dead to-morrow; 
LIL tlie lid up quietly. 

As you’d lift the mystery 
Of a buried sorrow. 

Let them lie—the fragrant thhigs, 

' All their souls thus giving; 

^ lift no hrecse’s ambient wings 
kjj,— Anil no usOless watcr-springg^,w^i«^^ 
M^oek them into living. ” ^ 

They have lived—they live no more; 
Ruthing can requite them 
' P'or the gentle life they bore, 

* 0 And np-yielded in full store 
. 'AVIiile it did deliglit them. 

Vet, 1 ween, flower-corses feir! 

• "rwas a joyful yielding, 

r l.ikc some soul heroic, rare, 

« That leaps bodiless forth in air 

Eor its loved one's shielding. 

Surely, ye were glad to die 
In the hai^d that slew ye, 

(Had to leave the open sky, 

And the, airs that wandered by, 

And tlie bees that knew yc; 

Giving np a small cartli-placo 
And a day of blooming, 

Here to lie in narrow space, 

Siiiiliiig ill tins smileJess face 
With snch swe<‘t perfeming. 

O yc little violets dead 1 
(jofliiied from all gazes, 

Wc’will also smile, and shed 
Out of heart-flowers withered 
Perfume of sweet praises. 

And a.s ye, for this poor sake, 

*’ Iiove with life air buying, 

So, I doubt not, One will make 
All our gathered flowers to take 
' Richer scent through dyuig. 


CHINESE EAUNDItY IN CALIFOUMA. 

What a truly industrious people they arc! .\t work, 
rliocrfully and briskly, at ten o’clock at night. Huge piles 
of linen and niider-clothmg disposed in feiskets about the 
room, near tlie difl’erciit ironers. Those at work danipcuiii|| 
and ironing—peculiar processes both. A bowl of water 
is standing at the ironers side, as in ordinary laundries, 
but used very differently. Instead of dipping the fingers 
in the water, and then siuippiug them over the clothes, the 
operator puts liis head in the bowl, fills his montli with 
‘'water, ninl tlien blows so that the water comes from his 
mouth in a mist, rosoniiiliiig the emission of steam from an 
•escape-pipe, at tlie same time so directing his head that 
the mist ip scattered all over the piece he iq about to iimi. 
He then seizes Ms flat ironw' This invention beats the 
‘ Yankees^ all to bits. It is a vessel ri'sombliiig a small, 
deep, metalliu wash-basin, having a higldy-polisbed flat 
bottom, and k ,pro continually burning in it. Thus they 
'keep the iron hot, without running to the Are every 
flve minutes and spitting on the iron to ascertain by the 
' sizzle* if it he ready to use. This Ironing machine has 
a long handle, and is propelled without danger of bmii- 
ing the fingers hy tlio slipping of the ‘ironing rag.’ 
Ladies who use the ordinary flat irons will appreciate the 
improvfmdfit.*—AferymVfe (Oz^rata) Herald. 
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wnTTypiiTruDT'M * * exhibited any interest in the female 

VV U 1 - O 1111.I JJ K E N. sex ; and even in his old age—for lie was supposed 

It is a jiity that the present ago is so completely to be seventy-three when he died—it waS only in 
absorbed in materialities, at a time wiien the facilities rttternal Hianners he had advanced from the clidracter 
sin: so siiigiihirly great for a philosophy which woulcf of a wild beast to that of a good-tcnijicred savage, for 
inquin! into tlie constitution of our moral nature. In the ho was still witliout euusciousness of the Great Spirit. 


North Pacific, we are in contact with tribes of savages 
ripening, sensibly to the eye, inte civilised communi¬ 
ties ; and we are able to watch the chiingo ss dis¬ 
passionately as if we were in our studies examining 
the wonders of the inuiute creation tiirongh a miero- 
seojie. In America, we have before n.s a living model, 


In other children that were caught subsequently to 
Peter, for that was the name they gave liim, the same 
character was observable, altliough with considerable 
miMlificatiomh One of them, a young girl of twelve or 
thirteen, was not merely wilhont sympathy lor persons 
of the male sex, but ^e hehl them idl her life in great 


—of a boy abont thirteen years of ago—he was in 
evQiy respect a> wild auitpal, walking on all.-fours, 
^fbedlqg on gross dnd mo/s, and loflging in trees. < 
^l^eh captured, he exhibited a strung repugnance to 
qlotliiug; he eotdd not be indnceil to lie on«a bed, fre- 


(umes, or the most fetid exhalations, were the same thing 
to his sense of smell, because these did not affect, one 
way or other, his relish for his food, whicli was of a 
disgusting nature, and which* lie dragged about the 
floor like a dog, eating it when besmeared with filth. 


I blind, mute, deaf, and without tlie sense of smell; abhorrence. Her temiier was ungovernable; she was 
i communicating with the external world by tlie sense fond of blood, vrtiieli she sucked from the livinganimal; 

: of touch alone; j’et endowed with a rare intelligence, and wa.s something more than sn.spocted of the cannibal 
' which permits us to see, through the fourfold veil that propensity. On one oceimiou, she was suenWo dive as 
shrouds her, the original germs of the human eharae- naturally as an otter in a lake, catch a fish, and devour 
ter.* Nearer home, we liave been from time to time it on the spot. Yet this girl eventually ae<iuircd lau- 
attracted and astonished by the spectacle of children, guage; wasexen able to give some indistinct account 
born of European parents, emerging from forests where of her early career in the woods; and towards the close 
they liad been lost for a series of years, fallen back, of her life, when subdued by long illness, exhibited few 
not into the moral condition of sav.ages, hut of wild traces of Hhving once been a wild animal. • Anotiicr, a 
bea.sts, with the sentiments and even tlie instincts of boy of eleven or twelve, xvas caiiglit in tho wootls of 
’tlielr kind obliterated for ever. And now wo hax% Caniie, in France. lie was impatient, capricious, 
several cases before us, occurring in India, of the same x-ioleiit; rushing even through crowded streets fiko au 
lapses from humanity, Involving circumstances curious ill-trained dog; slovenly and^lisguating in Lis mamiers ; 
in themselves, but more important than curious, as affected with spasmodic motions of the head and limbs ; 
throwing a strange light uikbi what before was an biting and scratebiog all who displeased liiin; and 
impenetrable mystery. It is to these we mean to always, wlicn at comparative rest, balancing his body 
direct our attention on the present occasion; but before like a wild animal in a menagerie. Ills senses were 
doing so, it will bo well just to glance at the natural incapable of being affected by anything not appealing 
history of the wild children of Europe.f • to h’* personal feelings: a pistol fired close to his head 

The most remarkable specimen, and the Iwst type excited little or no emotion, yet ho heard distinctly the 
of the class, was found in the year 1725, in a wood aracking of a walnut, or the toueJi of a hand upon the 
in Hanover. With the apiicarance of a human being key wliich kept him captive. Tho most deUdous-per- 


jquimtly tearing tho dothes to express Ms Indignation; I<iko^lmo8t ail tho lower animals, he was ofiRseted by 
' iyiitd ' jn the{td>seuce of his enstomary lair among tho the changes of the wefltheF; but on some of these occa- 
txniiiphs Of a taifs, ho crouched iu a comer of the room sions, Ms feeiiugs approached to tho human in tlidr 
, to sleep., Raw foot! he devoured with relisli, more manifestations, Wlicu he % aw the sua brkksuddefily 
i^ptpially citbtmgfSTl^veis. ,.and other vegetables, >but from a cloud, he expressed his joy l^ bwstit^ 

iway frm the sop^tications of cookiily.. ile convulsive peals of laughter; and one,,iiik>rnlfjg, when 
'i^ no siriiealate langiu^'expressing Ms emotions he awoke, on seeing the ground; covered wdth snoin^i^,- 


myimwW'ln '' ' ' '' • [““e®,**** of a true rngilness, 

Imnds, gnashing his teeth, and bocoi»mgfo|rtP|p(pi*^^. 
Toi. T. No. 48. I thoBC^about Mm. 3at in other moods, tlie phenomemt 
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•of natuTO Bttemed to tmnquillise end sa^ea him. 
When th^ severity of the season, as we awS informetf 
by the French phyfleian who had charge of him, had 
driven every other person ont of the garden, he still 
dclighte(d'’to»a'Blk there! and after takijig many turns, 
would seat himself beside a pond of water. Here his 
convulsive motions, and the eontinnal balancing of his 
whole body, diminished, and gave way to a more tran¬ 
quil attitude; liis face gradually assumed the character 
of sorrow or melonolioly reverie, whiRs Ids eyes wore 
steadfastly fixed on the surface of the water, and he 
threw lipto it, firom time to time, some withered leaves. 
In Bkc maiiuer, on a moonlight night, when the rays of 
the moon entered his room, he seldom,failed,to aWake, 
and to place himself at the window. ^ Hero hp would 
remain for tl considerable time, motionless, with his 
neck extended, and his eyes fixed on the moonlight 
landscape, and wrapped in a kind of contemplative 
ecstasy, the silence of which was intemipteil only 
by pr^und inspirations, accornpaided by a slight 
plaintiro noise. * 

We have only to add, that by the imxious care of 
the^hysician, and a thousand irigeuious contrivances, 
the senses of this human animal, with the cxccjition of 
his hearing, which always remained duH and impassive, 
were gradually stimulated, and he was even able at 
length to pronounce two or three words. Here Ms 
history breaks off. * 

The scene of these extraordinary narratives has 
hitherto been confined to Europe; but we have now to 
draw attention to the wild children of Inrlia. It happens, 
fortunately, that in this caso the character of the testi¬ 
mony is unimpeachable; for although brought forward 
in a brief,(rough pamphlet, published in a pi'**vincinl 
town, and merely said to be ‘ by an Indian Offleiai,’ wc 
recognise both in the manner and matter the pen of 
Colcmel Sleoman, the British liesidcnt at tlie court of 
Lucknow, whose invaluable services in putting down 
thuggee and dacoitee in India we have already described 
to our readers.* 

Tiro district of Sultanpcror, in the kingdom of Dude, 
a portion of the great plain of the Ganges, is watered 
by the Goomtee lliver, a navigable slronm, about HO 
yards tiroad, tiro banks of which are much infested by 
wolves. These animals arc protected by the superstition 
of the Hindoos, and to such an extent, that a village 
community within whoso boundaries a single drop of 
their blood lias been shed, is believed to bo doomed to 
destruotiou. The wolf is safe—but from a very diffe¬ 
rent reason—even from those vagrant tribes who liavo 
no permanent abiding-place, hut bivouac in the jungle, 
and feed upon jackals, reptiles—anything, and who 
make a trade of catching and selling sucli wild animals 
as they consider too valuable to eat. Tiro reason why 
the vulpine ravager is spared by these wreUhes is-A 
that vnivt* devour children’! Not, however, that the 
wanderers hove any dislike to cMldron, but they ar# 
tempted by the jewels with wiiieh they are adorned; 
and knowing the dens of the animals, tliey make this 
fbarfol gold-seeking a p&t of their business. Tiro adorn¬ 
ment of their ptuaons with jewellery is a passion with the 
Hindoos which luthing can overcome. Vast numbeiy 
of vpmeo—even those of tho most infamous clas^—are 
nuurderod for the sake of theh om|ments, yet the lesson 
is lost upon the surviTm^. (Vast numbm of <hildreB, i 
tooi jihll victims in tlie tame way, and *om tiro same 
; are permitted, • by those who shrink from I 

he earned oSt tm ifievoured b^r the wohes! I 
,' Igdiait inotim'.eut wi^iatkh^ the' tomptathm. to 
whetwre* it her power, with < 
'otMtr'Qrnaments'of gold -and - 


silver. So much is necessary as an introduction to 
the incidents that follow. 

One day, a trooper, like Spenser’s gentle knight, ‘was i 
pricking on the plain,’ near the banks of the Goomtee. 
He was wUlun a short distance of Chandour, a village 
about ten- miles from Sultanpoori the capital of tlie 
district, when ho halted to observe a large female wolf 
and her whelps come ont of a wood near the roadside, 
and go down to the river to drink. -There were four 
wlrolps. Four!—surely not more than throe; for the 
fonrtit of tlie. juvenile company was as little like a wolf 
isbpqasible. 'rho htfrseuian stared it was a | 

boy, going on all-fours like his comrades, evnk|plly •» | 
excellent terms with them all, and guarded, as well as 
the rest, by the dam with the same jealous care which 
that exemplary mother, hut unpleasant noighCour, 
bestows uppii her progeny. The trooper sat still in his 
smldlo watching this curious company till they had 
satisfied their thirst; but as soon as they commenced 
tltcir return, he put spurs to his liorsc, to intercept the 
boy. Off ran the wolves, and off ran the boy iielter- 
skcltor—the latter keeping close up with the dam; and 
the horseman, owing to the unevenness of the ground, 
found it impossible to overtake them lieforc they had 
all entei-ed their, den. He was determined, nevertheless, 
to attain his object, fl.nd assembling some people from 
the neighbouring village with pickaxes, they began to 
dig in the usual way into the hole. Having made an 
excavation of six or eight feet, the garrison evacuated 
the place—the wolf, tiro three whelps, and the Iwy, 
leaping suddenly out and taking to flight. 'Ihc trooper 
instantly throw liimsclf upon his horse, and set off in 
pursuit, followed by the fleetest of the party; and the 
ground over which they had to fly being this time more 
oven, ho at length hooded the chase, and turned the 
whole back^jpon the men on foot. These secured tho 
boy, and, according to prescriptive rule, allowed tho 
wolf and her three whelps to go on their way. 

‘They took the boy to tho village,’ says Colonel 
Sle^finau, ‘ but had to tic him, for he was very restive, 
and struggled hard to rush uito every hole or den they 
ciunc near. They tried to make him speak, but could 
a it noUiing from him but an angry growl or snarl. He, 
was kept for several days at the village, and a largo' 
crowd assembled every day to see hum iVhen a grown¬ 
up person came near him, he became alarmed, and tried 
to steal away; but when a child came near him, he 
rushed at it with a fierce snarl, like that of a dog, and 
tried to bite it. When any cooked meat was put near 
him, he rejected it in disgust; but when raw meat 
was otien.*d, he seiaed it with avidity, put it'upon the 
ground, uud^ his bands, like a dug, and ate it with 
evident pleasure. Ho would not let any one come near 
wliile he was eating, but he made no objection to a 
dog’a coming and sliaring bis food with Mm.’ 

This wild boy was sent to Captain Nieholetts, the 
European oflicer commanding the 1st regiment of Oude 
Local .lufimtry, stationed at Stdtaqpoor. He lived 
only Hiree yeaas after hUt;apture, and dM in Angnst 
1850. Accordii^ to Captain NichMetts’ account (rfhhk 
ho was very inoffensive except when tcas^, and wotdA 
then growl gmd snarl. He came to eat anything that,' 
was thrown to him, although much prefiaKing rawflSK, 
He was very fond of uncooked bonos; ma^tieatinff 
apparently with os much ease as moat 5 and hk 'Itod 
lucewise a still more ewdons partiality atbnes < 

and earth. So great was Ms appetite, hdeit 

known do eat half alamb at aae nteali M. 


’.A. 


a’ in »o«; SmnM Xint mi 
MM afiittad to in, 
h'lwMv Br ^ 


breath. He would aev^ sttiMUit to wear dn^ 
dress even in tho coldeirt weatb6r,,;,a8d\illii6i^«S 
s-tnAbd with cotton frasgtren 
and ate a portion of 

•every day.’ Tho <rounteni^.W:thf'biij^'il'a(;^^ 
and Ms habits 'ymi'iH! 
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formed no attachment for any human being. Even 
whoa a favourite pariah dog, which used to with 
him, was shot for htiTing fallen under suspicion of taking 
the lion’s sharo of the meal, he appoared.to be quite 
indifferent. He sometimes walked erect; hjtir generally 
ran on all-fours—more espedolly to his food when it 
was placed at a distance from him. 

Another of these woif-children was carried off from 
his p.arfnts at Chupra (twenty miles from Sultanpoor), 
when ho was three years of age. They wore at work 
in the field, the man cutting liis^rop o#>whent»and- 
pulse, w^man gleaning alter him, witl^olM 

child s^d&g on the grass. Suddenly, Miete rushed 
into the family party, from beliind a busli, a gaunt 
wolf,,and seizing the boy by the loins, ran off wit)i him 
to a neighbouring ravine. The raotlicr followed wiyi 
loud screams, which brou^it the whole villgge tt> her 
assistance; hut they soon lo^ sight of tho wolf and liis 
prey, and the Iwy was heard no more of for six years. 
At tho end of that time, he was found by two sipaliia 
associating, as in the former case, with wolves, .'lud 
caught by the leg when he had got halfway into the* 
don. He was very ferocious when drawn out, biting at 
his deliverers, and seizing hold of tho barrel of one of 
their guns with his teeth. Tlioy secured him, liowevcr, 
and cjirricd him home, when tliey rod him on raw llesh, 
hares, and birds, till they foimd the charge too onerous, 
and gave him up to tho public charity of the village 
j till be should be recognised by bis parents. Tliis 
• actually came to pass. His mother, by that time a 
widow, hearing a report of tho strange boy at Koelca- 
poor, hastened to the place from lier own village of 
Chupra, and bj)r means of indulntablc marks upon his 
person, recognised her child, transformed into a wild 
ttuimul. She carried him home with her; but.finding 
him destitute of natural affection, and in utRcr respects 
wholly irreclaimable, at tho end of two moiitlis she left 
him to tlie common charity of the village. 

When tills boy drank, lie dipped liis face in tho 
water, and sucked. The front of liis elbows and kiitcs 
bad become hardened from going on all-fours witli 
the wolves. Tlic village boys amused themselves by 
throwing frogs to him, which ho caught imd devoured 9 
and when a bollock died and was skinned, lie resorted 
to the carcass like tho dogs of the place, and fed 
upon the carrion. Ills body smelled ufl'cnsivcly. He 
remained in the village during the day, for the sake 
of what he could get to eat, but always went off' to 
the jungle at luglit. In other particuhirs, liis habits 
resembled those already described. We liaro only to 
add respecting him, that, in November 1850, ho was 
sent from Sultanpoor, under the charge ol^his inothei", 
to Colonel Sleemnn—then probably at Lucknow—^but 
something alarming him on the way, he ran into a 
jungle, and iiad not been recovered at the date of the 
last di^tob. 

Vfjt pass over three other narratives of a similar 
kfndi tluct preseqt nothing peculiar, and shall con- 
vcloiio with one more specimen of the Indian wolfehoy. 

human smimal was captured, like tlie first we 
' ml^desoriheti, by a trooper, with tho assistance of 
^ »jl|MfflW,perBW on foot. When placed on thl pommel 
saddle, he tore, the liorsemaa’s clothes, and, 
viiRiieitii^ hie lumda were tied, contrived to bite liim 
' i» acvtM pjac^. He was taken to Bondee, 

r^j^f .itocA: dbsrge of him till he was carried 
htd .Idiidmnt^ (table-attend- 

merehant, Tke hoy 
■‘ appaad^iy about twelve years of age, «md 
Mj'rfiMrs, aUbhug^.. he.«coiild stand; .imd go 
A.. jgg,y;bienllu?«wlieBed.- Under Jauoo’s 

8fec» in beating «<k 1 sating hls legs with 
other bimuHiiheiOj^ -Rut 
mpOR .:ooiltinaed be '.veiy; 'ambBai’iatv. 
fobbed'-fitr sbnie mboRis 

'he was 'doimpe.Ued: 


t uring tho discipline to live on rice, pulse, and broad. 

to slept under the mango-tree, where’Janoo himself 
lodged, but was always tied to a tent-pin. 

_ One night, when the wild boy was lying asleep under . 
his tree, Janoo a.aw two wolves como up stfalth'^, and i 
sinell at him. They touched him, and he awoke; and 
rising from his reclining posture, ho put his liands 
upon tlie heads of his visitors, and they Uclced Ms face, 
'liiey capered round him, and ho threw straw and 
leaves at them. ?rhe khidmutgar gave up his protdgd 
for lost; but presently he became convinced that tlioy 
wore only at play, and ho kept quiet. He nt dengtli 
gained confidence enough to drive the wolv.es away; 
but tliey swJU came back, and resiitiicd their sport for 
a time. .The no 3 (t ipght, three playfellows^ made their 
appearaiiccr, and hi a few nights after, foot.* TJiey came 
four «ir flVe times, till Janoo lost all his fear of them. 
■When the Cashmere incrchniit returned to Lucknow, 
where liis establisliniciit was, Janoo still carried liis pet 
with him, tied by a string to his own arm; and, to.ranko 
1 dm useful according to liis capacity, with a bundle on 
bis liead. At every jungle they jiassed, liowever, the 
boy would throw down the bundle, and attempt to dart 
into the thicket; repeating tlie insubordination, thougli 
repeatedly heated fur it, till be was fairly subdued, and 
became docile by degrees. Tho greatest difficulty was 
to get liiin to wear clothes, whicli to the last he often 
injured or destroyed, by nibbing them, against posts 
like a beast, when some part of his body itelied. Some 
mbnths after their arrigid at l.ucknow, Janoo Was sent 
away from tiie place tor a day or two on some business, 
and on Ids return he found that the wild boy had 
escape.;!. lie was never more seen. 

It is a curious circumstance, that tlie wiUb children, 
whether of EuroiJc or Asia, liave never been found abovfe 
a certain ago. They do not grow into adults in the 
wocals. Colonel Sleemnn tliinks their lives may be cut 
short by their living exclusively on animal food ; but to 
some of them, as we have, seen, a vegetable diet has 
been habitual. The probability seems to be, that witli 
increasing ^eara, their added boldness and*couscious- 
nnss of streugtli may lead them into fatal adventures 
with their brethren of llie forest. As for the protection 
of the animal b}' which they were originally nuitured 
becoming powerless from age, which Is another liypo- 
lliesis, tliat supposes too roiiiairtic a sj’stem of patronage 
and dejiendciicc. Thu liead of the family nvist have 
several successive series of descendants to care for after 
the arrival of the stranger, and it is far more probable 
tliat the wild l*oy is obliged to turn out with bis 
playmates, wlien they are ordered to shift for them- 
seh'cs, than tliat he alone remains a fixture at home. 
That protection of some kind at first is a necessary 
condition. of Ids surviving at all, there can be no 
ufimner of doubt, although it docs not follow that a 
wolf is always the patron. The different habits of some 
oS the European children we have mentitmed, shew a 
totally different course of education. If, for instance,;' 
they had been nurtured by wolves, they would no more 
liave learned to climb trees tball to fiy in tlie air. Aa 
for the female speeimen w'e have mentioned, her* tv's* 
obviously an exceptional case. She was 101 $,'’, 
appeared from her owns statement, wlum old eiiongb to 
work at some employment and a club idle used fiat a 
weappn was one of he? earli^t recollartioiM.' 

The wild children of India, however, variously ; 
indited towdres fat their miserable li^; anditi^ 
not so difficult AS at first sight might be suppoiMiA tq 
imagine the possibility of such an oeenrreoee. - 

parent'Wdves are*so careful ef their pn^ien^n^ 
they filed them for some time vrith iidf^igeS1^|||ife 
ffisgmiied W themselves; and fiftier 
.laUerh Bul^ who seems aa familiar wfi^ tiht'iimiKl 
as if he liad boarded and 
bRhg homo to them livo at^^; 

:ami''re.^ltt, Tlieso the^ybung 
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•when at length they are hungry, kill: the nether then 
for the first lime interfering, to divide the prey in 
equal iKirtlons. Kut In the ease of a cldld being 
hnmght to riie den—a child accnstonK‘<l, in all proba¬ 
bility, '^o tySinniso over the wlielps of pariah dogs and 
other young animals, tliey would find it far easier to 
play than to kill; and if ■»o only suppose the whole 
family going to sleep together^and the parents bring¬ 
ing liome ftrsh food in the inoniing—{outiiigoneios not 
htgldy improbable—the mystery is solvetl, although 
the marvel remains. It may be added, that such 
wolvetf os wo liave an opportunity of observing in 
menageries, are always gentle and playful when young, 
anil it is only time tliat develops the iateni; Jeroeity of 
a eliaraeter .the most detostalde, ])orla'ps, in tke whole 
anitnal kingdbiii. Cowardly mid eruel in emial_ pni- 
portion, the wolf lias no defenders. ‘ In short,’’ s.iys 
Goldsmith—prohably translating Biiflbn, for we iiavo 
not the latter at hand to nseertain- ‘e\ery way ofl’en- 
slve, U'Savage aspect, a frightful liowl, on iiisn])port- 
able odour, a ]»ervorse disposition, lleree habits, he ft> 
iiatcful w’liile living, and useless w hen dead.' 

But what, then, is ninn, whom mere accidental asso¬ 
ciation for a few years can strip of the faculties inherent 
in hin race and roin ert into a wolf? TBio low er animals 
j’Ctain their instinets in all eireiinistaiiees. 'J’ho kitten, 
brought up from liirtli on its mistress’s lap, imbilK-s 
none of her tastes in food or anything elsV. It rejeets 
vegetables, sweets, fruits, all drinks hut water or imlk, 
and altliough l•oIltent to satisfyils hungev with dressed 
meat, darts with an eager growl tipon»raw flesli. Man 
alone is* (he (‘reatnre of imitation in good or in bad. 
His fiienlties and instincts, )iIilion<>li containing tin* 
yrm of eWrything noble, are not indepmident and self- 
existing like those of the hiiite.®. 'I'his f.iet accounts 
for tin dllleronce observable, in an almost stereotyped 
form, in the ditU'rent classes of siwiety; it iiffords a 
hint to legislators ‘ouching tlieir ohlig-ition to use the 
power they \wssees in elevating, hy me.ins of edne'ition, 
the character of the more degraded portions of (he 
CommunitjT; and it brings lionie to ns ah the great 
lesson of sympalliy for tlie hail as well as tlie atirictisl 
—both •victims alike of cirrniHutdnrpt, over wliieli they 
in mffny cjiscs have nearly as little control ns Use wild 
children of tlie desert. 


THE LlTKKATUiiliT OF 1*A HLIAM KNT. 

The Imperial Farliamcnt of GjS'at Britain and Ireland, 
in addition to its other varied and imjiurtaut fune- 
tious, fiilfils, through one of its branches, that of a 
groat national Ixsik manufactory. Every session, the 
House of Cuminoiis issues a wliole library of vahmblo 
•Works, containing information of the most ample and 
searching kind on subjects of a very iniaeellani-o'lis 
character. These are the Blue-books, of whicli every¬ 
body has heard: many jokes arc e.vtaiit as to tln^r 
imposing bulk and great weight, iiteriilly and figiirn- 
tivoly i and a generation eminently addicted to light 
reading, may well look with horror on these thick and 
tioscly-printod folios. But, in truth, they arc not for 
tlie mere reader: they are for the historian, and a|:udqit 
of any given subject; tliiTtare ctorehonscs of material, 
not digested treatises, intte it u, tluit tbeir great sisse 
sometimes defeats its object—tuc valuable portuni of 
thg material is sometimes buried under Uie couipara- 
tlvcly worthless heap that surrounds It—tli« golden 
grains lost amid the chaff. But in a case of thia kind, 
the urror of redundancy is ope on the skfe side; let a 
subjoot in all Its bearings be tUbruug^tly aud fully 
brought Up, UUd it ia tim fituU or tkHing of him who 
sets about tho study of it. if he is api^lled* at the 
amount of in&rfflallon oti whieh hi lias to w*ork, ik 
cannot discriodnato and solite upon the salient points,* 
or on those which are niicestary ihr ids own ^*eial 
purposes. < 


Few persons, we believe, who have "not had occasion 
tt) eonsftlt thwe parliamentary volumes in a systematic 
manner, arc at all aware of the immense labour that is 
bestowed upon them, and the care and completeness 
with which ghey are compiled and arranged. Indeed,_ 
we daresay few readers liavo any accurate notions of 
till* actual numlx'r of parliamentary pajiers annually 
issued, or Of tlie nature of their content s. From even 
a very cursory examination of the literary result of 
a pariiomciitiiry session, tlie previously uninformed 
•inveitigatoi^ could not fail to rise withjt greatly aug- 
iWhicd estimate of the functions Wf tni fc jW f at ruling 
bixly of the f,tatc>—the guanling and directing^ povser 
in the nniltitudinons affairs of the British Empire—an 
empiry that extends over every possible variety of 
(•Wintry and climate, and includes under its powerful, 
yet iifild a*i(l Iwiicftccut sway, tribes of every colour of 
skin, and of ciery sbade’of religious belief. Such a 
survey, in fact, tends to impress one more hilly and 
immediately than could well lx; fancied, witli the mag¬ 
nitude of tile ImsiiK^s of the British legislature, and 
*tlic consequent weighty responsibilities imposed upon 
its members. But, great ns the burden is, it is distri¬ 
buted over so many shoulders, that it nppc’ars to press 
belli ily, and really d^ics so, on)y on a few who support 
it at the more trjing points. 

'J'lie session l«.’il is the latest of whose lalwiirs, as 
tliey apix'ar in tlie form of pariiaiucntnry records, an 
account can Iw gi\cn. By tlic admirable system of 
arrangement we liaie referred to, each parliamenliiry 
‘ paiicr,’ wlicther it issues in the sliaiK- of a bulky Blue- 
Iiook tliat ia to say, as a thick, stitched folio volume, 
in a dark-blue cover—or us u mere ‘paper’—an un¬ 
covered folio of a single slicct of two or four pages, or 
sevi‘rnl atitelied together, hut not attaining the dignity 
of the bliu^eorer—is marked as belonging to a certain 
class ; and when tiie issue of the session is complete, a 
full set of ‘Titles, ContentR, anil Indexes’ to the wliulo ' 
js supplied, so tliat they can all bo classified and Ixiund | 
111 * in due order with tlie utmost case and celerity. 
The Titlis, <'oii/oitp, aitd Jndecee to the Sesaiouod 
Pihilfd Pd/uri, or Ig.H are at present before 

•is, ill the siiape of a iolio Blue-Imok about an inch and 
a half tliiek, from wliicli we tiiiiik we may pick some 
facts of interest. 

It mast lie ]>roniiscd, that the session 1^51 was <*oii- 
sidcred by politicians a iieeuliarly barren and nufruit- 
ftil one, as the Great Exhiliitioii, in co]\junction with 
ministeriul difficulties, niiil tUo nioiistcr debates on tlie 
Fs'ciesiasiieal I’itles’ Bill, tended greatly to impede tlw 
ordinary business of the Houses, and gave aii air of 
tedium audjanguor to the whole proceedings. Never- 
tiieless, tlie pajK-rs for the year amount to no less than 
sixty volumes 1 Of these, the first six contain I’ublio 
Bills. A bill, ns most of our reailcrs must be aware, 
ia a lucasare submitted to the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment witli the view of its being adopted into flw legal 
code of tlu* country, for wliielt it ynusjt roerivo the 
sanation of bdth IIoases' and the assent of the crown. 
Wheu a hill fills ‘ luissed’ throngh the Lords and Com¬ 
mons, and reeeiveil the royal assent, it becomes on 'act’ 
—that is% law. A bill, in iiassing through tbo Ilouioa^ 
is subjected to numerous amendmeats md altcrationy > 
in form, ntiil is ofleu printed, for the use of ntemteni and 
other parties iiitcrcbtcd, three or four timuS after sulfii 
allerations, before it conies forth in its final and per¬ 
manent form as an net. Thus, the famous li inn liw lya tlnal 
Ti^esklBitl is to be ibnnd in three several almpes etaong 
tho bills bethre it. reaiipears for the fourth rime ns «a 
act. Again, tlie word ‘public’ prefixed to ihete six 
volumes of bills, reminds us of thu vast amount >trt 
business that cufors before jwrUamoht and ccun- 
uiitlees in the shape of * private ’ bills, of which Up record 
appears hero. Tbeso are hBls of special and individual 
application, sutdt os wliott a public company scehs an 
act of incorporation, tike posjcssoa pf an cntaik>d estate 
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(lesireB to soli a portion of ground, a railway directory 
asks for powers of various IdnJs, and so on. •' • 

An examination of the contents of these six volumes 
would shew how many and diverse are {lie subjects 
that turn up in parliament in the course^ of n single 
and brief session; but to enter on it satisfactorily would 
require a great amount of space, and might, after all, 
be more te^ous than profitable. A glance at those 
actually passed may suffice. These were 106 in number: 
the first is, ‘An Act to amend the Passengers’ Act of 
1840and the hundred and sixth, * An Aat to appoint 
Cummi3sii;>nei'S todstquire into the Existence of Bribevy 
ii» St ^bans.’ Besides the acts of an ordinal-y or 
routhio* character, we find the following among the 
Bubjpets legislated on:—^Tho Marine Forces, Leases for 
Mills in Ireland, Protection of Original Designs, ^le 
Protection of Servants and Apprentices, Bio Sale of 
Arsenic, Highways in Walcs;;Siteg for Schools, ilcrrlug- 
Fishory, IVisons in Scotland, Common Lodging-Houses, 
Window and House Duties, Marriages in India, Eeclb- 
siastical Titles, Sraithflcld Market, Settlement of tlic 
Boundaries of Canada and New Brunswick, lligliland 
Ronds and Bridges, GuniJowder Magazine at Liverpool, 
Management of tlie Insane in India, J.aiids in New 
Zealand, Representatii'e Peers of Scotland, Emigration, 
Law of Evidence, Criminal Jnsti?c, &c. 

Following tile six volumes of bills, arc fifteen volumes 
of lifitoris from Committees, whicli are again succeeded 
by nine volumes of lieports from Commissioners. Tlicsc 
two sections of tlie literature of iiarliament form v.-ist 
stores of inatcrml on an immense number of subjects, 
into wliieh he who digs lahoriou-siy is sure to be 
rewarded in the eiitl. Tlioy contain great masses of 
‘ evidence,’extracted by the examinatinns ofooiniidttees 
and commissioners from tlic parties believeil to be best 
qualified to give correct and full InrorintKion on the 
various subjects on wliich tliey are cxaniinotl. and these 
opinions are supported by fiuits and nutlientiu state¬ 
ments and statistics, invaluable to tlie investigator. 
The first volume pf last year’s Reports from Committees 
opens with that on tlie Edinburgli Annuity Tax, the 
fifteenth contains that on Steam Communications witli 
India. There are four volumes on Customs, two cyi 
Ceylon, one on Church-rates, one on the Cafiro Tribes; 
one on Newspaper Stamps, &c.; while utlier volumes 
contain Reports on the Property Tax, the Militia, tlic 
Ordnance Survey, Public Libraries, Law' of Partner¬ 
ship, Ac. From commissioners, we have Reports on 
Fisheries, Emigration, National Gallery, Public Records, 
Board of Health, Factories, Furnaces, Mines and 
Collieries,- Education, Maynooth College, Prisons, 
Public Works, &e. , 

The fourth section of tlieso parliamentary papers 
for 1651 amounts to tliirty volumes, and consists of 
Accomts and Papers. It is in these that the statist 
.finds Inexhaustible wealth of material, long columns of 
'-fi^ues with large totals, tables of the most complicated 
.yet the clearest .construction, containing a multiplicity 
'bf details beiudng on the inches and resources pf the 
; btif|i!re in its most general and iuost minute particulars. 

' ,'ThM tbb first volume relates to ‘Finance,’ and includes 
Aedpunta of tUo Bublic Income and jatpenditure, 
'■I^jNU^ aod Rational Debt, Income Tax, Public Works, 
And-A v«(it variety of other sidjjeeta. The second 
'^^8isniade up of the ‘Estimates’ for the Army, 
NAva OrdilAnott; abd < Civil Services,’which includes 
,' B Salaries, Law and Justice, 

f ISdi^tiM Ck>lbnM to Services, #«. The 

'hi filled vitii Aragr and Navy Acebunts : 

Rettt^.’v‘-''3EIhd nffixt'Six -voluaies rrfer to the' 
Acoounts,. DisiaihdieS, Conte- 
tenth,'to oocupiedrwith the subject of 
fte^unth-witli!,tto' GoverameaM 
In' ail its vast mtohineiy,tol' 
The rmainhig .vifittoesAto'' 
«<^%dI.to''to.'enuniexat« them in deta'ii^. 


treat of such subjects as tlie Centos, Education, Con- 1 
vict Distfipine, Poor, Post-office, Railways," Shipping, ' 
Quarantine, Trade and Navigatiorj Returns, itovenue, | 
Population and Coinmpn'e, Piracy, the Slave Trade, ' 
and I'reaties and Conventions witli l-'oiei^ .States. ! 
Last of all, as volume sixty of the set, we have the , 
Numerical List and General Imkt, ■ itself a goodly 
tonic of nearly 200 pages, compiled willi iniinense care, 
and arranged so pcrspibuously as to afford the utmost 
facilities for refefence. 

These papers, as we have said, differ greatly in size. 
Some consist of but a singre pagt‘, others swell up to 
volumes two or tliree indies thick, and of perliaps . 
2000 *pages.4 A^ to tlie contents, the majority display i 
a'mixtipu of Ictt^ress with tiihular matter; and wliile 
some are wl'iolly ict’tcrpress, otliers present* an alarmhig 
and endless array of figures—filing along, page after 
page, in irresistible battalions. In many, valuable maps 
and plans are incorporated, with occasional designs 
for public works, &c. 

• Besides tlieso returns and papers of permanent value, 
there are ilaily issued during the session programmes 
of tlic hnsiiiess of (he (lay, entitled Votes and Proceedintjs, 
and containing a list of the subjects, the motions, 
petitions, bills, &e., that arc to be brought before tlic 
House, according to ‘ tlie orders of tlio day.’ 'Tliese, 
and all the otliiT jiaiiers issued liy pariiiimciit, may be 
obtained regularly througli ‘all the booksellers,’ by 
any person desiring to Iiavc tlieni. 'Their prices' arc 
fixed; and in tlie case of the larger papers, the iirieo 
is printed on tlje bailk of each. Copies, of bills and 
returns may be had separately, on payment, of tlieso 
affixed iiriees; and indeed few parties require complete 
sets. Some public libraries take tlieni, ui^do most of 
the London, and one or tw'o iiroviuclal iiow'spnpcrs, by 
wliich the gentlemen of the press arc enabled to com¬ 
pile tlie numerous articles and paragraphs with which 
all newspaper readers are familiar, and which usually 
begin: ‘By a return just issued, wc leam,’ &c.; or: 

‘ From a parliamentary paper recently printed, it 
appears,’ 4c. Tlie public is often considerably indebted 
to the Labours of uuwspaiicr men in regard to these 
papers, for the cxigeucc of space, and tlic necessity of 
beating everything into a readable slmpo, require tliem 
to condense the volnmiuons details of the returns; and 
their sum and substance is tliiis given without any 
enciiiuboring extraneous ipatter. 

The cost of complete series of the p.apers varies' from 
session to session, according to the number issued, 
ranging usually about L.12 or L.14. 

LIGHTS FOR THE NIGHT. 
UgQUESTioNABi.T, darkncs.s is disagroeablft. IMietlier 
to manhood lioary-headed in wisdom, or to child¬ 
hood yet in soft-brained ignorance, ^rkness is an 
pupleasant fact, to he got oyer in the best way possible 
-:-to be got over at ail events, and at any cost, and to 
be turned into luminosity by every expedient that can 
be used. Wax-tapers, to thtow their soft, luxurious 
light on my lady’s delicate face, as she lies like a 
beautiful piece of marble-work on her dreamy cop^; 
shadfed lamps for thc^ graye merchant, the virtual, king 
of the present, ol ho sits inhis still office, rnliitg nations 
by bale and bond, Ifnd gilding the tide of events by; 
invoices and ship’s papers; Palmer’s candles, under 
green* pent-houses, for students and, Kuthors,. whose' 
eyes must withstand a double strain;! the mild housor;,'. ‘ 
light, with a dash of economy in the selection, wUeIhef !^|' 
«f oil, sperm, long-fours, «w short-sixes, for the \ 

group; the whito cainphene,fisme for the:tote; 
strange mechamsms for das curious; the 
khrilliancy df tlic colouredi' cfoandeliep A#, 
sltades for eur. English Bedouins in th^ ; %e.! 

fiarin# jet- of the open butchers’, 

Itotero of the street-stalls t the’,ec|iliitii|hlit|lye^^^(^^^ 
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tho «lop-workor; tlie glimmeriug rush-li^t for tho 
«c!k-room'i tlia resin torch for the midnii^ fnnenli 
these, end countless other inventions—not to men¬ 
tion the universal gas—assert man’s disinclination to 
transact hi»*’life in the dark, or to bound his powers 
by the simple arrangements of nature. 'Phere are better 
lights, thongli, than any of these, and n worse than 
mere physical night, be it the blackest with which 
romancer ever stained his inifoeont paper, when de¬ 
scribing those dark deeds on desolate*^ moors which all 
romancers delight in, and which send young ladies pale 
to bed., I'lie night of the mind is worse than the night 
of time j and lamps which can dispel this are more 
valuable than any which make uj) foe the Ipss oT the 
sun only, tbougli these are grand ni}d<^takingButoo. 

Most people know what n Child’s niglit-liglifis, and 
most people liave heard of JJehnont Wax, and PHcci’s 
Patent Candles, though few would bo able to explain 
exactly what tlie warrant guards. But who ever 
pretends to understand patents ? The ‘ Belmont’ every 
one knows; It is a mere ordinary wax-candle, which 
perhaps does not ‘ gutter’ so much as others, and with 
wi<i more innocent of ‘tliicvcs’ tlian most, but with 
noBiing more wonderful in appearance than an ordinary 
candle. A Child’s night-light, too, has nothing niyste-^ 
rious in its look. It grea tly resembles the tliick stumpy* 
end of a mafjnifieent mould, done up in a colotircd 
card-jacket, and with a small thin wick, that gives 
just a point of flame, and no more, by which to light 
anothe.r candle, if necessary—admirable service for 
this and all oilier purposes of a commou-placc bedroom. 
£cce.ntrie sleeiiers, who write Greek hexameters, and 
fasten on iiootic thoughts while the re.st of the world 
are in ratifoal slumber, might object to tlie feebleness 
of this point of light; but eccentricities need provisions 
of their own, and comets have orbits to which the law's 
of the stars do not apply. I'or all ordin-wy people, this 
thick caudlo-cnd it a delicious substitute for the gliasUy 
tusb-liglit in its clictjuered cage, wliich threw strange 
figures on wall and curtain, and gave nervous women 
the megrimi*. But nothing more is known of Belmonts 
or nigte-lights; their hirthpliice, and the manner of 
their making, are alike hidden from the outer world; 
the uifoiitlated accept tlic arcana of tallow only in tho 
positive form. It is generally presumed that candles, 
in the abstract, come fromwomc unknown place in ‘ the 
Citybutiliow they are made, or who is employed in 
tlidr making, or how the workmen live in the grease- 
laden steam of the factory, not one in a thousand would 
know if lie could—certainly none would give himself 
any trouble to find out. Neither should wo ourselves 
have known, had not a little pamphlet, bearing the 
heading, Snaual Jifmrt hy the Directors to the Pro¬ 
prietors of Pice’s Datent Candle Company, fallen into 
our hands. Holding the Report open on tlie desk befoie 
us, we will now give to our readers the net result of 
the moral doings m the fimtory. « 

Ih the winter of 1848, half-a-dozen' of the boys 
employed in the caudle manufactory used to hide them¬ 
selves bediiad a bench two or tliree time# a week, when 
tjfiflrk and tea were over, to practise writing on useless 
imps of paper, picked up im^howt and with woiji-out 

r beggM from the eountiiig-heuwjt Encourinjed by 
forman of their dejilPtoeiy;, who begged some 
movable desks for them, and aided by timely 
Mitiok oppressive prizes from the Messrs Wilson, and 
OT jiesence of Mr Wion,^ tlm little telf- 
ha«^ij|«ted school promssed cohssdmbly, uatll it 
re«md itteitufobarof tliitty i iSim alta^md bliiiding 
was-eieii^ put,, a .rickety w^ea'-itslreiail takcai'down, 
.an ifrni,'up' fo its stesdt;hud a -itdty school- 
w bwibf.kboat'llO.'dr foore, nillte .in i 
Hm/maceofjtwP The'mBktnjf 

ned that'rorntT/nfoounted fo:£.17!ki'''The 

:|Kih^^;'^:'8tnne tite 'lMia'''''ho.'|ts 'first. prfo4ld& 
^peErfotonuneut. Alftiid';b>#fr9^oti, tUseipjint, imd 


i nHnagamen t, were supplied by the boys themselves; 
md when a munber of elder boys joined, a committee, 
appointed by* themselves, fegatatea the affairs of tho 
community.. However, this did not last long. The 
hot young'ljood and immSture young brain ncwled a 
stronger curb than self-appointed committees could 
supply; and by a general request, tho school has since 
been worked by authority—this outhority Itself guided 
by a, general veto in many matters of choice imme¬ 
diately concerning tho scholars. In the following 
eumaaer—ws> are still in ’48—a day-school was held in 
the rpoin, to which the younger boyarwh^wqro wanted 
In the factory at uncertain times and for liylcflnilo 
periods, were sent when not employed—drafted from 
school, to work, and from work to school, as, the 
nqpcssitios of the factory required. The annual cost 
of this day-sehool is L.130;'the total cost from tho 
commencement, L.327. »' 

Amusements must now be provided, Tho first and 
most obvious were tea-parties, the usual rewaifis to 
school-children, and often made very tedious affairs by 
the enormous quantity of talk inflicted on them. 
Hotvover, Mr Wilson managed better. To tho first, 
many of tiio boys came dirty and untidy; the second 
shewed a groat inyuwement; the third, ofte still 
grealer;'until now, most of the factory-boys assemble 
to chapt'l, .ind other places where they ought to lie 
decent, in plain suits of black, which give them a neat 
and even geiitlcmaulike appearance: yes, though the 
word aitplied to a set of factory-boys, candloniakers, 
may make many of our readers smile. But for all 
tliat constitutes real gonllcmanliko feeling for order, 
olK'diencc to authority, courtesy of manner, tho absence 
of rudeness, quarrelling, and otlier petty vices of 
seliool-boys—these factory lads, taken from the very 
heart of a lAv population, shine pre-eminently, or rather 
have slione, siuco Mr Wilson has taken their educa¬ 
tional training so much to heart. The first tea-party 
was held on Eastcr-Monday, ns a counterpoise to the 
attnetions of Greenwich and Camlierwell fidrs; and it 
succeeded in that object, evidencing that vice is not 
that necessary ingredient in the pleasures of tlie people 
■wiiich some people tliiuk. 

In 1849, the cholera came, peculiarly severe about 
Lambeth and Battersea Fields, where many of tlie 
candlcmakcrs lived. Mr Wilson’s first thought was for 
tho young jioople in the factory. He consulted with 
his brother, and they took additional counsel of first- 
rate medical men, and then added to the committee a 
Mr Sy mes, a gentleman holding a field that was waiting 
to ho built on. 'The result of these consultafions was, 
tliat Mr Syipcs giving them temporary poisessimi of 
the field, the night-school was clo^ eutitely, and all 
the boys sot to work to learn cricket—cricket as the 
best antidote to cholera the directors of Price’s Patent 
could devise. Wise men these directors, with some 
sterling common sense and rare old hearty benevolence, 
mixed np with thenr gengrons Saxen bioodi 
Symes was not*the only stranger—-for Stranger fie vras 
—eager to hel^ the directors. A kb Grobltm qimro 
forward, ^d many otliers joined in 
altogether, as Mr J. P. Wilson Kays, '«v^tiddly''s 
heart seemed towatm up to their obj^.* |i|i^ 
was a success. Of the whole crowd of <s^keb^]^b^ebs, 
only one, an interesting lad of serenMs, -vttii tost 
though most of them had kiii8pe<^ fiyj^find detui 
in their own homes. Thet endeet-gir^i^ 
hotvqyeifi usefril only for phylicai hemtfiV A' 

beUtttiM end striking 8cei|e, which hi^ppilea 
fawne to 0 Teiy.;heart deep 

to strengthen the spni'ss'w^ ' . 

‘Aiwiwe when* 'too gtuao'iitM'- 
“Wilson, ^they (the boys)'>cOtol^ 
fidd, and took' off 

the 'safety of fiioin 

taut the,tone jm»en\ 
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to this, has al'vt^aj's mode me thiiik, that although 
the school was nominally given up for the time, they 
•were really getting from their game, 'so concluded, 
more moral benefit than any ordinary schooling could 
have given them.’ This belief we hear{ily endorse. 
That informal prayer, made while the blood was warm 
with happiness and high with health, simken in the 
open field, by themselves, direct to Heaven, without 
other interpreter between them, must have njgdo a 
deep impression on tho boys. Its very informality 
must have added to its solemnity; maUkig it appear, 
and indeed makiflg it in reality, so much more ■'^hc 
gcnuiiU), spontaneous, heart-spoken exxmssiun ot each 
indivioual, than the mere customary attendance on a 
prcfcribed form can admit. A field of she an^ a half 
acres is now rented, at tho annual gross cost of L^O, 
tlie middle of which is Tcept for the crit^et-grouiid, 
while the edges are laid dovfn in gardens, allotted Out. 

During ell tho bright summer vreather the boys 
worked eagerly at their gardens, and played perSc- 
Vcringly at ciickot—making a happy and healthy use of 
time that otherwise must, if used well, have been spent 
in a dull school-room (not the most inviting of reurea- 
tions, after a hard day’s work at tlio cirndlc-making), 
or idled away in the streets, amongst the unprofitable 
and' unlicaithy amusements provided for tins people. 
Amongst other good results, Mr Wilson notices tliat of 
‘ softening to the boys ono of tho greatest evils now 
existing in tho factory—the niglit-work, for u-Iiicli the 
men and boys come in at six in tho evening, to leave 
at six in the morning.’ These workers do not go to 
bed, it seems, so soon as they leave work: in fonner 
days, they generally dawdled about, took a walk, or 
strolled into a .gin-palace, os it might happen, or did 
anytliing else to kill the time until their slccping-lionr 
arrivctl. Since tl»c cricket-ground has beeli estahlished, 
however, they rush off to the field on leaving work at 
six in the morning, thoroughly enjoy themselves at 
gardening and cricket until about a quarter past 
eight; and then, after collecting in a little sited, >^1icro 
a %'erse or two of the New Testament and tho Lord’s 
Prayer are read to tlicm, they go home to sleep, 
I'cfieshed by the exercise after their lumatural hougs, 
liiippy, peaceful, and healthy. These are the birches 
and canes of the Messrs Wilson’s moral and scholastic 
training! 

Then came tho summer-excursion. The first experi¬ 
ment was in June 1850, when 100 of them went 
doum to Guildford early in the morning, and returned 
late in the evening. It was a beautiful day, bright and 
cloudless $ and as those London boys wandered about 
the country lanes and meadows of Guild(ord, and heard 
the ceaseless bum of insect life, and the uncaged birds 
singing high in tho blue sky, and saw the wild-flowers 
in the hedgerows, and the gUndng waters in their way, 
we may'be sure that more than mere enjoyment was 
■tof^ up in tlieir minds, and that thoughts which 
might not be brought out into set phrases, but wliich 
worn bo undying in their unfluence through litb, were 
raised in each heart that drank in tho glories.and the 
holy teaching of nature, perhaps on tlmt day for tho 
first time. It was seimetMng for them m'think of in 
the toil and beat of the factory; a beautiful picture, to 
fill their minds while their hands were busy at their 
worle^: and the ripi^ing livers and singing birds would 
sing sod iWi^ and again in many a young head 
brnWol OBZOfilUy bver its task. The excursion of 
; the flekt ysm was oh a grander scale; 2|0 started 
fhiu TkWhaU Bridra, t(yp>down the river to^ieme 
Bay,' whidb ft mafwuad’Iudicrously Goekney- 
fied, wu quite os Cmrii as^tbe strength, and more than 
the stomudMi of the Uttle. eaiidhfti»ac.i!rs eould stand; 

very delhghtfist> notwithstanding the quatmirimemk 
and fime*p}eyihg of the misjority. . This year, thw are 
aft iseyited by %e Dtsht^ of wibchestey to the braire 
oM of Earnimiyrte troet to which .ttoy- asO 


looking forward with all the headlong* eagerness of 
youtli,' am wlilch, we trust, will have pther and even 
better results than tho pleasures we wish them. A 
bishop entertaining a set of factofy children will be a 
welcome sight in these days of clerical pomp,'when the 
episcopal purple so often hides the pastoral ■t'ofi!’. It 
will be a rare occurrence, but a good prtmticc begun— 
to bo followed, we would fain hope, by its like in other 
districts. 

The expense 'bf tho day at Guildford was L.28; of 
that at Herne Bay, L.48; the estimated expense of the 
excursion for the present year is L.55. Titis seems a 
heavy item for a single day’s amusement, fiat the 
Messrs Wilson ^liavo proved tho immense advantage 
•vrlLich their boys derive from these excursions: tho 
hope, tiie stimulus to exertion—as only those who 
have worked hard at school, and behaved well gene¬ 
rally, join the cricket-club and tho excursionists—tho 
health, tho incentive to good conduct, and the preser¬ 
vation from evil habits; all those varied good effects 
iiave convinceil the directors that it is money well 
spent—money that will bring in a richer percentage 
than government securities or Australian gold-fields 
could give, for it brings in the percentage of viftue. 
Not always in ttie power of money to gain that! And 
right thankful ought we to he, when wo have found any 
investment whatever -which will return us such rich 
usurious inV'rest for what is in itself so intrinsically 
valueless. 

So much, then, for the Belmont Factory—for the 
light of that bqsy wix-candlc making. Turn wo now 
to the Night-Light Factory, tliougli our 'notice of tliis 
must ho brief; hut brevity befits those thick, short 
candle-ends. 

In the autumn of 1.849, the night-lighlftrado came 
into the ix>ssession of I’rice’s Patent Candle Company. 
Amongst the Child’s Lights we have girls to deal -with 
as well ns boys—an element not-to be provided for in 
the Belmont arrangements, and causing a little dillt- 
culty as to their proper disposition on first starting. 
But uotlaug seems to daunt Mr Wilsoi^. Givo him 
but a square inch for his foothold, and his moral lever 
will raise any given mass of ignorance, and remove 
any possible amount of obstruction. After ^ little 
time, and some expense, ono of the railway arches 
near tlie night-factory was,taken possession ot^ fitted 
up, made watcr-tiglit, a^d turned into a school-room 
for llio boys aud girls of tlje adopted eoficern. Tlie* 
expense of preparing and furnishing that arch was 
L.93. Still, tho girls remained as a doubtful and 
uniried version of the Belmont success; but by the 
energetic aid of a latly, much experienced in such 
matters, and by the untiring cares of a chaplain re¬ 
cently appointed to the factory, and who*is hi reality, 
'the moral and educational superintendent of the whole, 
something of tlie uncertainty hanging over the result 
has been removed, and all matters have greatly im¬ 
proved. Inasmucli as tbc character of women is of 
more delicate texture than that of men, so arc the 
managers of tho Night-Ligftt School more careful tw 
secure an unexceptionable set of girls in the scliool, 
that prudent parents may send their children t]^|ee 
without alarm, and ^ritl^ut more danger of contanima- 
tkm than must always arise where a number of human 
beings, adults or youths, are assembled together. 

Everything seems prospering. Church-oigans in,', 
tho jschool-rooms, ehapel-serviees at rift-Ioas timet' 
.as the difibrent sets of workmen come and go, m 4..; 
fiomrishing schools for the mere child up to . the aott^ : 
young man, supply all the spirituaL intriftettud^ Ojikdf 
devotioaM requirements of work-peoifle; 
gar^ning, excursion?, and a pneral 
between master? and pi^le,'form tfirir sodal 
and-hseful arts taught and abouttoha t??l»hCn%to>/; 
OMke up tho wellbeing of the . f|ik»riag. 

and shoemaking aro'to 
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IM domestic aids, many working-men havinj! found tlie 
adra'nt^, in i<yftrious ways, of being able to do thosd 
littlo repairs at hope which perishable garments are 
always requiring; and a shop full of young coopers 
employji luioehcr section of tradesmen in rather large 
nunibers. For this last improvement, Mr ,T. Wilson 
was obliged to take up his freedom of the city, that he 
might apprentice the lads to himself, as it is a rule 
among the coopers that no Aie follows this trade, 
which is a close one, without having learned it by 
regular apprenticeship. However, a freeman can take 
apprcn)iices in any trade, whether close or oixtii, pro¬ 
vided he does teach them a bon&ftde business; and Mr 
Wilson availed himself of this privilege, and,uettbd to 
himself a batch of young coopers, ns wjj have ssyd. So 
much can onb earnest wish to be of‘real use to a cause 
or a generation enable a single individual to do! ‘ We 
may be sure that when wc talk of our inability to do 
good, we mean our inattention to moans, nut utu 
incapacity'from want of them. 

The expenses we have quoted were all originally 
borne by Mr J. P. W^ilson. In three years, he spent 
1>.8^89 in payments to teachers, in fitting up schools, 
in cricket-grounds, excursions, chaplain’s salary, &c. 
Ills own salary is L.IOOO per annum. «And though the 
proprietors have refunded ail moneys spent hy him on' 
these things, and have taken on tbunisclves the future 
expenses of the institutions eotnincnced by liim, yet 
tlmt does not dirainlsli tlie wurtli of his luagniliceiit 
intentions, or tako from the largeness of his self- 
saciifice and generosity. Add to tins pimple expendi¬ 
ture—for« it was made in good faith, and in tlie belief 
that it was a virtual sacrifice of incomc*-tIie labour, 
want of re^t, the 'constant thonglil at all times anil 
under all sorts of pressure—illness and business tlie 
most frequent—and we may form a sliglit estimate of 
what this glorious work of alucating his young charge 
has cost a man whose name we must ever mention 
with respect. 

In Mr J. Wilson’s Iteport, tiiere arc ninny points 
unnttainabla to moderate incomes and circlimscribcd 
resources, but many also that it is in the power of every 
man of education, and consequently of influence, to 
carry nut in his neighbourtiuod. Amongst them is 
that simple item of the cricket-field and garden- 
ground. It has become so mneb the i'asiiion among 
' Cfirtain of us, renowned more for zeal than knowledge, 

‘ to ciy down ^i amusements for the iieople, as tending 
to tlie subversion and overthrow of morality, to shut 
them out from all but the church, the conventicle, and 
the gin-shop—that any recognition of this mistake in a 
more liberal arrangement, may be bailed as the inaugu¬ 
ration of an era of common sense, and consequently of 
true rooralitf. Amusements are absolutely nwiessary 
for mankind. The nation never existed on this eartlf 
which could dispense with tliem. Sects rise up every 
now and then wiiich carry tlieir abhorrence of all thal* 
is nbt ftmaticism—after - their own pattern—to tlie 
extreme, and which lay ^asure under the same curse 
with vice; hut sects are cometic, and are not to bo 
judged of after the generalisations of national character. 

[ Pmcitlcally, we find tiiat rigidi;w8s and vice, amusements, 

I ' and morality, go together, Smmefo-like. In the year 
i the Crystal Palace, tihe London majpstrates had 
■’ itlsw« petty criminals brought befdle them than at any 
’ dther j^od of the same dmwtlQn; and what Mr 
proves in Ms oricketTgroun^ what Lendon 
shWid tins time of the WcSld’s I^air, generations 
and couptiiii would always ex^t in larger chaxsctei's, 
more 'tridj^y the ,nuM and body man 

require amusem^t—simple pleasure —■ purposeless, 
aimless, nnintt!ll«etiia4 idiysical p}«hsoni-=-iaa raueh os 
^ ■' "his digestive .fi»oS'’hlid his Minda work; ■ i 

;,;not as tlie sole mixed in with, and 

J the basis, 'and ',tbft.<lway-of higher tbings-*tbe 

! practical woof tThkh we warp of ^Iden , 


stuff is woven into a glorious fabric-*a glorious fabric 
of national progression. Yes, and into a Wider garment 
still; one that will cos-er many an outlying Bedouin 
cowering in., tlie darkness round—one that will join 
togetiier tboliigh and the low, the food and the bad, 
and so knead up tlie baser element into amalgamation 
with and absorption into the higher. This is no ideal 
theory. It is a possibility, a practicuil fact, proved in 
this place and in tliat—wherever'men have taken flie 
trouble to act on rational bases and on a true accepta¬ 
tion af the needs of jmman nature. For ns the quality 
o&liglit is to spread, and as the iiigher ^things will always 
absorb the lower, so will schools and kindly sypipatljy 
diffuse knowledge and virtue among the ignorant and 
brutalized; and Love to Humanity will once more yead 
its^iission in tlie salvation of a world. 

C 

— - -r- — - —. . I II - ■ . . . 

OUT-Ofc’-DOOBS LIFE IN CENTllAL EUROPE. 

Tfin out-of-doors life enjoyed by tlie inhabitants of the 
continent, strikes a person, unacquainted with tlieir 
habits and manners, mure perhaps than any tiling which 
meets ills eye in that part of the world. Rational, 
agreeable, and healthy as it is, it requires a long tiiqn 
before a tiiorongli Englishman eon accustom himself 
to it, or feel at all comfortable in eating liis meals in 
the open air, surrounded by two or tliree hundred 
persons employed in the sanus manner, or crossing and 
reerossing, and circling round his table. lie is apt to 
faney himself tlie sole object of enriosity; while, in 
reality, the eyes which seem to murk him out, have in 
tliem perhaps as little speculation as if they were turned 
on vacancy. We have been auiused, and sometimes 
asliained, in wiliiessing tiic poinflil awkwardness of 
many of those iiiiinerous steam-boat voyagers who, 
subscribing London fur tlieir passage to and from 
the Rhine in a given time, and fur a trifling sum, find 
themselves in a few hours transported from the bustle 
of Oxford Stn-ct, Ludgate Hill, or the Strand, to the 
happy, idlc,y«^ laughing, easy cnjoynicnt of a German 
Thce-Garten, in tlie midst of four or five hundred men, 
women, and children—all eating, drinking, and smoking 
ai^ if time, cares, and business had no influence over 
them. It is a life so new to liim, and so diametrically 
op]K)sed to all Ills habits and notions, that, in general, 
it afibrds him anything but cose and enjoyment. To 
those, however, wlto know how to enjoy it, it affords 
both. There is in these popular reunions an case and 
confidoiiee, a bonhonjie and freedom, of wiiich a Briton, 
with all his boasted liberty, has no idea. What is 
strangest of all to him, no distinction of rank, wealth, 
or pmfession ^ acknowledged. There arc no reserved 
places. The rich and the iioor, tlie prince and tlie 
artisan, sit down at the same kind of modest little 
green-painted tables, with rush-bottomed chairs, all 
kind, affable, and jovial—all respecting each other. 
The child of the citizen comes up witliout restraint, and 
plays with the sword-knot of the com>iiander4n;Chicf; 
and the little princess will naively offer her buiich of 
graiies tP ttie pcSisant who sits, at the next frible with 
his pipe and his tall glass of Bavarian beef. And yet 
the truest llgcorum is observed, lliere is no noise, 
no rioting, no intoxication; we have never witnesstHl a 
single example of any of these ineonvenieneej. The 
education and habits of all the inhabitants of this port 
of the world, have been frenn infancy so r^ulatefi, 
and duria^g many generations so completely formed to 
this sori of life, tluft not the smallesi uhgracious 
femil&rity ever troubles tliese kindly popular reunions. 

But let us come to a d^ito tJesoriptioh. We will 
take rite Blum-Gai-tcn at Prague, for example—a city 
w^re the aristocracy are as CxetuifiTe, tts !l is sailed, 
a»8 anywhere in the worfdi This.garden, or rather 
mtk, is an imperial domain,'ha’rine^l^ormed part of the 
huntlnpr-psrk of the emp^ttOeff Geianmiy In the , 
b^inning of the foorfoenthi <^ntury, Itwaa pb^tefi ' 
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by the great and good Charles IV., king of Bohemia, 
and emperor of Germany, son of that blind kiog^hS 
was killed at the battle of Creasy by Edward the Black 
Prince. This park is situated without the fortifications 
of the Hradschin, at about half an hour’s walk from 
them, in a valley formed by the river Moldau, and 
Etretclies away to the plateau wliich fumis the eastern 
boundary of the valley. On the edge of this plateau, 
surrounded by gardens and plantations, is situated 
the liust-llaus, or summer residence, in wfiich the 
governor of Bohemia, or the memberaj)f the imperial 
family in Pragne, pass some days at intervals dm-ing 
the summer months. The principal, descent to the 
parll is by a broiid drive, which zig'Zags till it gains 
t[io pro^r level. There are also several pleasant- 
paths which descend in labyrinths under a‘profusion 
of lilacs and other flowering shrubs, ^overhung by 
birches and all kinds of forest-trees. 

At the foot of the drive is tlie house of general enter¬ 
tainment, consisting of several apartments, together 
with a spacious hall-room—an indispensable requisite^ 
as on the continent all the world dances. From this nouse 
stretches a long wide gravel space, completely sliodcd 
from the noonday heat by four or five vast lime-tree 
alloys, beneath which are placed some fifty or a hun¬ 
dred tables. A military band'is always to be found on 
fete-days, and very good music of some kind is never 
wanting. Here the whole population of Prague circle 
with perfect frt'cdom, and witli no attempt at class 
separations. The first comer is first servcil, taking any 
vacant place most suited to his fiuiey, or to the conve¬ 
nience of ids party. At one table may be seen tlio 
Countess Griinne, her governess, and ehildnm, taking 
tlieir c-oifet* witli as mucJi case and simplicity as if she 
wore in her own private ganlen; at anotlier, a group 
of peasants, with tlicir smiling faces i«id picturesque 
costumes; at a third table, a soldier and his old mother 
and sister, whom be is treating on bis arrival in Ids 
native town. Tlicn come tlie Arcliduke Stcplien, with 
his imperial retinue, and one or two gcneral-pflicers 
witli their staff’s; and at a little distance, with a merry 
party of laugliing guests, the Prince and Princess 
C<tlore<lo. In short, all the tables are by and by 
occupied by guests continually succeeding each other, 
of all classes and of all professions, from the imperial 
family, down to the most humble artismi; all gay, 
amiable, condescending on the. one side; happy, 
respectful, and free from restraint on the other. Thus 
the season passes in that delicious climate, which is 
rendered a tiiousund times more delicious by the 
harmony and good-feeling reigning tliroughout all 
these mingled classes of society. In the evening, the 
same joyous reunions again take placejwith this excep¬ 
tion, tliat after dimier (which meal takes place gene¬ 
rally from three to four, very rnrdy so hitc as shit 
and that only within the last three or four years) the 
aristocracy drive round the broad shaily alleys of the 
park till sunset, while the lawns and pa^s are crowdetl 
with ipnuraerablo group* of pedestiians, beforg or after 
taking thfeir evening repast under tkc lime-trees. 

But Wrhat makes summer life so agreeable in these 
countric!^ the simplicity and cheaMCss with which 
every v^ety of necessary refreshment and restoratiofc 
is afforded, and the multiplicity of places where such 
are to be found. Walk in whatever direction yon may, 
in tlic environs of any town,—wherever there is shade, 
wherever there is a p-ove, or a dump of acacias, limes, 
or chestnuts, the fevottrite trees for shijJi purposes, 
and oons^nent^ much cifittvnted—there you*are sure 
to find rest aha refoestiment sutted to the wants and 
purses of all classes—from the most simple brown bread, 
mUk, ahd beer, tO- the most delfoate sweetmeats and 
wines. Iff'^e article of win^ however, Bohemia is aot 
so favoured; but tins is a circumstance more foil by 
tho stmngw tjum bp the natives, ‘who like the wings of 
their own country, a| they do the b^ bettd: than our 


ale and porter. Still, there are some passably good 
wines, rfuch as Melnik, Czemiaka, and one or two 
others, and all at a moderate price, varying from 
8 d. to Is. a bottle. But in libngary we have good 
w'incs and extraordinarily cheap, whfch' adds much 
to those rural out-of-doors reunions. It is 'true; that 
some of the most fashionable restaurateurs, both in 
the town and country, have been much siKiilcd by the 
extravagance of the* liigher classes, who arc here the 
most reckless; carrying tliis vice in F.urnpe ,to an 
excess which has ruined, or greatly embarrassed, 
almost all the nobility of the kingdom. Notwitli- 
standing this passion, liowevcr, for everythihg that is 
fondgiij few countries can be at all compared with 
Hungary as to its wines, many of wliich are searecly 
known to anjr but to the pc.asants wlio grow tlicm, 
and the local consumers of the same class. These 
wines, with which every iieasant’s house, especially on 
tlie skirts of tlie mountain-distrieta, and every little 
bothy-Iikc public-house, arc abundantly fornislied, are 
both red and white, and at a prjoe within the reach of the 
poorest peasant. Even in and about the great towns— 
such as I’resburg, near the frontier of Austria—whore 
every article of footl is double'and treble the prieJ of the 
interior—thc.wines cost no more than from 2d. to 3d. 
a quart. Most of the peasants grow tlieir own, and 
intike from 50 to 200 , and even 1500 eimers or casks, 
containing G3 bottles each; and this is not like many of 
the pour, thin, acid wines, known in so many ports of 
Germany, the north of. France, and otlior countries; but 
strong, gcne|Viu 8 Reveruge, with a delicious flavour, 
perfectly devoid of acidity, and at tlie samg time parti¬ 
cularly wholesome. Many of the white wines wo prefer 
to the generality of those from tlic Rhine, Moselle, &c.; 
tlie red has a kind of Burgundy flavour, witli a sparkling 
dash of elianipagne, an<l is nearly as strong os port, 
without its heating qualities. 

For tlie sake of these agn'cable and cheap enjoyments, 
the wliole of tlie population of tlio towns pass a great 
part of the summer in the woods, orchards, and gardens 
in tlic pciglibourliood, where every want of the table is 
supplied without the trouble of marketing, cooking, or 
firing; and, consequently, in the cool of a summer 
morning, the inhabitants of I’resburg, for, instance, 
may be seen stroliing in diffei'ont directions — either 
ascending the vine-covered hills to the fresh tops, 
or Wending their way ^hrough the deep, slnady woods, 
along the side of the Danube, to the Harbl'm or the Alt 
Miilan. There, after having sharpened their appetites 
witli tills cluirniingwalk, tlicy find tlicmselves seated at 
a neat little table, beneatli the shade of an old diestnut 
or elm. Tlie cloth is laid by the vigilant host as soon 
as the guest is seated, and often before, as the former 
knows ids liour; for nothing in macMnery can equal 
tlie regularity with which mcal-liours are ordered, 
csiieciully in Germany, where the habitnal greeting on 
the road is: ‘ leh wiinschc gnten apxictit ’—(1 wish you 
a good appetite.) Coffee, wine, eggs, butter, sausages, 
Hungarian and Italian, tlie original dimensions of which 
are often two feet long, aiVi four to five inches thick: 
these are to be found at the most humble houses of 
resort, among which are those frequented tkC 
fifresters and gaipek^pers, not proi^sed house* of 
entertainment, yet always provided with auch material* ■ 
for those who fove the merry greenwood, and who < 
extend their walks within their cool and solitary ; 
depths. And now we must speak eff the expetises 
these rural repasts. A party of five personk-^s^^ 
tecaklhst in' tlie above manner—that is to 
coffee, eggs, sausages, roll*, hatter, and a qr«*|yWHaf ' 
of wine—for eometbing loss titan 4^d. a i 

who breakfast more samply, take cof^;|^^;<Jpiil ; ' 
—and the natives rarely, if ever, 
morning, though a profrii 4 <!*>t of tM*, 
and lard, enters into the preparaticiU\to.^,€$&ae.< 0 |ii^' 
such guests pay only from j 8 d^ p '.BttiiKifriiilB,. 
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w^sh ia the ifteat comtnon native production, ia takOn 
iaatead of coffee,, it ia olwaya cheaper. ArSong the 
middle and lower claasea, the ffkvourite refrealmtent 
ia trine, houachold bi^ad, and walnuts; and thus yon 
will conatanflytdnd lahourera, foresters, or wood>cntters, 
jo;^lly breakfasting togetlier, with their large slices 
of brown bread and a iMttle of wine, for 2d. a head. 
Jlwiy, again, of the lower classes of hibourcrs bring 
their own home>baked bread in their pockets, and get 
their large tumbler of good wine to mdistcu it for a 
half-pbnny. 

The evening, however, is the great time for recrea¬ 
tion'and'redoubled enjoyment, as the labours and 
occupations of the day bare then ce^ed;^ and nil 
without exception, rich and poor, flock mom tHo town 
to the sweet, cool, flowery repose of tbo woods and 
vineyards, and there take their evening repast in 
the midst of the wild luxuriance of nature, ‘healih 
in the gale, and fragrance on the breeze.’ And when 
the sun is gone down, they return in the cool twilight 
to their homes, where they And that sweet sleep which 
movement in the open air alone can give, and wbieli, 
with our more confined British liabits, few but the 
pcasarlt ever enjoy. 

A word more on Presburg, and we hiw'o done. In 
winter, this place, so little known to travellers, is fre¬ 
quented Igrtlie best society in Hungary; and ithcconics 
a little metropolis, to which many of ths nobility 
resort from the distance of 300 to 600 miles — from 
Tokay, and beyond the Theiss and Trimsylvanin. 
In summer, perhaps, it offbrs still nforo enjoyment; for 
although the winter society is then scattered tar and 
aemv the town is slwa 3 's luiimated by tho 'presence of 
those wild are continnaliy coming and going between 
Pesth and all parts of file suutli of Hungary and Vienna, 
conveyed ^ther by the railway or by the numerous 
steam-boats which drdly ply on the Danube. The 
neiglibourhoiHl, as we liave already mentioned, is full of 
simple and healthy enjoyments, from tho number of its 
delicious drives and walks, aiid places of rural entertain¬ 
ment, the qnaipt names of some of wliich cannot fail to 
tunuse and attract the stranger. .At alxmt half an hour’s 
drive frinn tho town is the Chokolaten-Garten, much 
frc<]uontCj^ for its execllcnt chocolate, wliich is manu¬ 
factured on the spot. A little further on, and situated 
in tlie centre of ouo of tho most boauliful little valleys 
of the Klehie Karpathen, is thq^Eisen-Brundel, a large 
Ilbtise of enteftaiument, with a spacious dancing-room; 
and, without, a luxuriant grove of fine old trees, form¬ 
ing an impenetrable shelter, beneath which are arranged 
a number of tables and cliairs. Here every species of 
entertaimnent is to be found, from tho most simple 
brown bread, milk, and fruits, to tho most sumptuous 
champagne diiinors; and the prince and the peasant 
take their places witliout ceremony, as in the olden 
time of Robin Hood and Little John—‘ all ineny under 
the greenwood Jtroe.* 

Numerous other and still more simple places of 
refreshment and enjoyment present themselves at every 
turn of those, delicious drountain-paths, which leod 
jhrongh the little valleys and hollows of the vineyards 
;pverlooking*the town., One of the most agreeable 
‘‘ W (Bn the sumnik of the hill, H?® little chapelljf 
Marien Ein^ under the Kalvarien- 
; ted fhim whioli the 6y9 iooM over the whole 
! tefiiin'ted the pkiu whit^ stremhes towards Pesth, and 
the Danubo winds like n vast sUrer 
in thefhr wood* nnd^ dim. distance, 
still nearer lh«' -town, in & little 


iii:it|™-.;3g|itaH)0e to the lifew»WoridI’- The 
i'^|pw^t)teite‘,,situat«d'^tdf-’iray'up n -wooded 
and dothed with-mh ondisrds 
fiitr' ofll,in:j(raetl»»r -little valley, are 
i^iSuser,orchteds imd,gardens; 
bte-w we. oome to Porsdisel’ 

; &8 m^ght be 'ex#clN4''ttete « most snp@(h. 


view..- This embraces tho whole plain -00 far as the 
{ye.ooh reach towards the cast and south; on tho 
north it is bounded by the towering mountains of the 
Great Caipatliians, tho haunt of bears and wolves, 
wild boars aiA st^s; and to the west, between tho 
vallej's w'hlch are formed by the hills of tliis smaller 
range of the same mountains, is seen the plain of 
Vienna, in tho midst of which can be distinguished in 
a clear day the tall spire of St Stephen, rising as if flrom 
the bosW of the imperial park which conceals the 
capital.* Boyovd this towers the Neu-klosterherg, with 
its T#8t monastery; and further to the left, like white 
broken fclouds in the blue liorizon, are the snow-clad 
moimtoins of Stcj'cr-inark (Styria.) ' 

• * MY riRST brier. 

I HAW been 'Westminster, and was slowly returning 
to my ‘ parlour near tho sky,’ in Plowdeu Buildings, in 
no very enviable frame of mind. Another added to 
^Iio ^ong catalogue of unemployed days and sleepless 
nights. It was now four years since my call to the 
l).ar, and notivitlistanding a constant attendance in 
the courts, I had hitherto failed in gaining business. 
God knows, it was not my fault! During my 
pupilage, I had read hftrd, and devoted every energy 
to the mastery of a difficult profession, and ever sinro 
that period I had pursued a rigid course of study. 
And tills was tlie result, that at the age of thirty I was 
still wholly dependent for my livelihood on tho some¬ 
what slender means of a widowed mother. Ah! reader, 
if as you ramble through the pleasant Temple Gardens, 
on some fine summer evening, enjoying tlie cool river 
breeze, and looking up at those half-mouastic retreats, 
in which life wonld seem to glide along so calmly, 
if you could pMivail upon some good-natured Asmodeus 
to shew you the secrets of the place, how your iiyud 
would shudder at the long silent sufl'eriug endured 
within its precincts. Wliat blighted hopes apd crushed 
aspira^ons, what absolute privation and heart-rending 
sorrow, what genius killed and healtli utterly broken 
down! Could the private history of the Temple be 
wriy;on, it would prove one of the most interesting, 
but, at the same time, one of the most mournful books 
ever given to the public. 

I was returning, as I said, from Westminster, and 
wearily enough I paced along the busy streets, exhausted 
by the stifling heat of tlie Vice-Chancellor’s court, in 
which I liod been patiently sitting since ten o’clock, 
vainly waiting for that ‘ occasion sadden ’ of which onr 
old law-writers are so full. Moodily, too, I was revolv¬ 
ing in my mind our narrow circumstances, end the 
poor hopes I liad of mending them; so that it was with 
no hearty relish I turned into tho Cock Tavern, in 
brder to partake of my usual frugal dinner. Raving 
listlessly despatched it, I sauntered into the gteden, 
^lad to escape from tlie noise and conflisitm of , the 
mighty town; and throwing myself on a seat in one of 
the Bumpier-housee, watched,*almost mechanically, the 
rapid rivqr-boats puffing up and down the .Thames, 
with their gay crowds of holiday-makers covering 
^0 decks, th® merry children romping over the t rim 
j^ass-plot, making the old. place echo again with 
their joyous ringing laughter. 1 must have been 
in a very desponding humour liiat eveniagv for I 
continued sitting there imafihcted by the mirih of 
the glad little creatures around me, and 'I scarcely 
remember .gnother ipstanoei of my being wM against 
the infSetibua high spirits of childmu - wore 
on, and the promenaders, one aftw tte other, left 
the garden, the steam-boats became less frtehent, and 
gradually lights began to. twinkle . hjrh^ 

and the opposite shwe. Srill I not«» Once thought of 
removing from my seat, I was irallttaated to.cl«| so 
hy the person ip charge of Rie grsnnte, who was how 
giflngxohhdL .to look the gatea ,fl^ the night. Btaria<i 
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at the man for a moment .half uncofMcioualy, ai if 
suddenly avroked out of a dream, I muttered a, few 
words about haring Ibrgotton the latelnega of the hour, 
and departed. To shake off the depression under which 
I was labouring, 1 turned into the brjlUantly-lighted 
streets, thinking that the excitement would distract my 
thoughts from their gloomy objects; and after walking 
for some little time, I entered a coffbe-housc, at that 
period much frequented by young lawyers., Here I 
ordered a cup of tea, and took up a newspaper to 
read; but after vainly endeavouring tcaintcreat myself 
in its pages, smd feeling paiufally affected by the 
noiMT hilarity of some gay young students irf a neigh¬ 
bouring box, I drank off my sober beverage, and walked 
Ijome to my solitary chambers. Oh, how drOiaiy they 
appeared that night!—how desolate sceined thy un¬ 
comfortable, dirty, cold staircase, and, that? remark¬ 
able want of all sorts of conveniences, for which the 
Temple has acquired so great a notoriety ! In fine, 1 
was fairly hipped; and being conyineeil of the*tael:, 
BtUoked a pipe or two—thought over old days am], thei* 
vanished joys—and retired to rest. I soon fell into a 
profound sleep, from which I arose in the morning mucli 
refreshed; and sallying forth after breakfast with greater 
alacrity than usual, took roj seat in court, and was 
beginning to grow intcrestod in a somewhat intricate 
case which involved some curious legal principles, when 
my attention was directed to on old man, whom I had 
frequently seen there before, beckoning to me. I 
immediately followed him out of court, when he turned 

round and said: ‘ I bog your pardon, Mr-, for 

interrupting you, but I fancy you are not very 
profitably engaged just now ? ’ | 

1 smiled, and told him he had stated a melancholy 
truth. 

‘I thought so,’ answ'ored lie with aatwinkle of his 
bqght gray eye. ‘Now ’—and he subdued his voice to 
a whisper—‘1 can put» little business into your hands. 
No thanks, sir,’said he, hastily cheeking my expressions 
of gratitude—‘ no thanks; you owe me no thanjjs ; and 
as I am a man of few words, 1 will at once state my 
meaning. For many years, 1 have been in the habit of 

employing Mr-’ (naming an eminent practitiopor); 

‘ and feeling no great lore for the profession, intrusted 
all roy business to him, and cared not to extend my 
acquaintance with the members of the bar. Well, sir, 
I have an important case coming on next week, and as 

bad luck will have it, T- '9 clerk has just brought 

me baek the brief, with the intelligence that his master 
is suddenly taken dangerously ill, and cannot possibly 
.,pittend to any business. Here I was completely flung, 
not knowing whom to employ in tliis a^air. 1 at length 
remembered having noticed a studious-looking young 
man, who generally sat taking notes of the various 
trials. I came to court in order to see whether this 
youth was still at his ungrateM task, when my eyes 
Adi npon yott. Yes, young man, I harl intended on(;e 
befere rewarding you for your patient industry, and 
nott I have an opportunky.of Iblfillilig those intentions, 
accept the proposal?’ * 

.‘ with 'the greatest pleasurel’ cried I, pressing his 
prtmbred Inuid. with much emotion, g^fiito unable i^o 
ctnJeeal my joy. 

‘Rina i thought,’ muttered he to lumself, turning 
to depart. Hwn suddenly looking up, he requested roy 
addresvt^’viahhd me good-morning. 

mtsMied the receding, form of the stranger! 
how 1. feisukedf^ little figure 1 aigalhow 1 loved 

him gRiiat goodness! 1 could remain longer 
in court, . interesting proper^ case had lost all 
it* attrsieHonsi so i slimied off my wig and gown, and 
himtpned boose to set my hoB*e 'In order for the 
expected vistt... After completing Ml the necessany 
arrangemeati;! took down a, liw-boOk smd commebced 
rcodi^, in order t* beguile away the thne, Tw(b three 
o'clock arrived, and| still no ridings of my elismt] J. 


began almost to despair of his coming; when some one 
knockea at the outer-door; and on opening it, 1 found 
the old man’s clerk with a huge pocl^t of papers in his 
hand, which he gave me, saying bis master would call 
the following morning. I clutched thespapers eagerly, 
and turned them admiringly over and over. I read 

my name on the back, Mr-, six guineas. My eyes, 

1 feel sure, must have sxiarklcd at the golden vision. 
Six guineas! I eouM scarcely credit my gootl-fortunc. 
After the first excitement had slightly calmed down, I 
drew a chair to the tabic, and looked at the labour before 
me. I found that it was a much entangled Chancery 
suit, and would require ail the legal abilify I could 
nmstor to copquer ils details. I therefore set myself 
vigorously to Work, and continued at my task until the 
first gray streak of dawn warned me to desist. Next 
day, •! hud an interview with the old solicitor, and 
rather pleased him by my industry in the matter. 
Well, the week slipped by, and everything was in 
readiness for tlie aiiproaching trial. All Imd been satis¬ 
factorily arranged between myself and leader, a man 
of considerable acumen, and the eventful morning at 
length arrived. 1 hod passed a restless night, and felt 
rather feverish, but was determined to exert myself to 
the utmost, as, in all probability, ray future success 
hung on the way I slionld acquit myself that day of my 
duty. Tlie approaching trial was an important one, 
and had.sdready drawn some attention. I therefore 
found the court rather, crowded, particiilarly by an 
unusual number of ‘ the unemidoyed bar,’ who generally 
throng to hegr a mMdcn-spcech. 'JVopr tlurce onlinary 
cases stood on tho cause-list before mine, and I was 
anxiously waiting their termination, when my client 

whispered in my car: ‘ Mr 8-(the Queen’s counsel 

in the ctisc) has this instant sent down ro say, he flivds 
it will be impossible for him to attend to-day, as he is 
peremptorily engaged before the House of Lords, Tlio 
common dodgo of these gentry,’ eoutinuetl luj in a 
disrespectful tone. ‘They never find that it will bo 
impossiblo to attend so long as the honorarium is impaid; 

afterururds- Bali 1 Merc robbery, ^ir—taking the 

money, and shirking the work. However, ns we cannot 
help ourselves, you must do tho best you tain alone; 
for I fear the judge will not postiwne the, trial any 
longer. Come, and have a dram of brandy, and keep 
yonr nerves steady, and Ml will go well.’ I need not 
say it required all his persuasion to enable me to pluck 
up Bufiiuient courage to fight the battle] deserted as* 1 
now found myself by my lender; still, 1 resolved to 
make the attouipt. Presently tho awful moment 
arrived, and I rose in a state of intense trepidation. 
The judge seeing a stranger about to conduct the case, 
put his glass np to his eye, in order the better to fiiake 
himself acquainted with ray features, and at the same 
time demanded my name. I sliall never forget the 
agitation of that moment. 1 literally shook as I heard 
the sound of my own voice answering his question. 
I felt that a hundred eyes were u^n me, ready to 
ridicule any blunder I nught commit, and even now 
half enjoying my nervousness. For a minute, I was so 
dizzy and confused, that I found it utterly imp<»siblq 
to proceed; but, warned by the deep-toned voice of the 
Magistrate that tjie court w'as waiting for me, I made 
a desperate efibrt at self-control, and commenced.' 
dead quiet 'prei%iled as I opened the case, and ibr a 
few minutes I went oS scarcely knowing what I wM, 
about, when I was suddenly intemroted by tho vi^ 
chancellor asking me a question, ms timely 
imndent in some measure tended to restore 
postession, and I fbund I got on afterwards 
oomfbrtaUy; and, gradudly warming with the, 
e^oh I thoroughly understood, fimdly 
rion, and brought my speech to a suocriim otoee. 


occutded at least two bomn; and wfaeS I down, 
'tihe judge smiled, and paid a eomplimen% to the li^dity 
w|th wMch. he was pReied to uy had Oonducted toe 
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prooent, tirhilgt »t least a dozen hands were h<d(i out' to Hcig1i*ho! it was to be done over ofainl I flung 
congratulate on/his success the poor lawyer whotn the, document on the ground in utter despair; but 
they had passed by in silent contempt a hundred times grwlually recorering my temper, J at length took heart, 
before. So runs life. ‘ Had I fidl^ through nervous- and fell earnestly to work. At all events, this was a 
ness, or anj' ether accident, derisive laughter would real bo^nning^ so I began to grow reconciled to the 
have greeted my misfortune. As it was, I began to ruin of my stately castle of cards. It was a cruel blow, 
have troops of friends. To be brief, I' won the day, though; and now, reader, you have learned how I 
and from that lucky circumstance rose rapidly into came by Mr First Brief. 
practice. •- _j_- 

Years rolled on, and I gradii.ally becjlme a marked vrprTwn KTOTorv rnn PATTWr>^ 
man in.the profession, miming in due tunc that tiiiitiityUtO-BIDliOliY— 

summit of a junior’s ambition—a silk gown. I now That the phenomena now so commonly exhibited 
bogah toMlve in a style of considerable comfort, and under the abovg title, demand a careful examination, i 
was what the world calls a very rising lawyer, _wheir I and, if possible, a distinct cxplan.ation, will 'be icLdily 
one day happened to bo retained os * counsel ^In a admitted. It is clear that they ought not to ^ 
political case •then creating much ‘ mJcitehient*. I allowed fo rest as materials for popular amusement, 
chanced to be on tho popular side; and, from the but shoald be submitted to strict scientific inquiry, 
exertions I made, found myself suddenly brought into Tlie tlieory which so boldly nscrilics tlicm to electric 
contact with the leading men of tlie party in tin; town influence, should be strictly examined. If tliia theory 
where tire dispute arose., 'fhey were so well satisfied is fiaind to be untenable, some important questions 
with my endeavours to gain the cause, as to otter to will fcmain to be considered; such as: May not the 
propose me as a candidate for the representation of their phsnomena be explained on physiological principles ? 
borough at the next vacancy. This proposition, after and, Is it not probable tliat the means employed mky 
some Consideration, I aceoptod; and accordingly, wlien have au injurious tondoney ? 

the general election took place, found myself journey- The extept to which public attention has been excited 

ing down to D- , canvassing tho voters, flattering by the phcnoraen.'i, m.ay’be guessed by a glance at the 

some, consoling others, using the orthodox electioneering advertising colmuns of tho Times, and by placards meet- 
tricks of ulatform-sncakinEr. treatini?. &c. Ikilitirs ran iriir liie evn in vnrinna nnrfa nf fhn nm111<i*ir niin aii n/s... 


tricks of platform-speaking, treating, &c. IVditics ran 
very high just then, and the two parties were nearly 
balanced, so that every nerve tvns strained on eacli 


ing tlie eye in various parts of the country, announc¬ 
ing that, ‘at the Mech.ank*s’ Institute,’ or elsewhere, 
experiments will be performed in ‘ electro-biolo^,’ 


side to win the victory. All business wgs snspemded. when ‘persons in a pi’rft'ctly wakeful state’ will bo 


Bands of music paraded tho streets, p.arty fl.ags waved 
from the house windows, whilst gay rosettes fastened 


‘ deprived of tho jicwei's of sight, hearing, and taste,* 
and subjecti'il to various illusions. One advertiser 


to the buttOT-hoIe attested their wearer’s opinions. | professes to give ‘the philosophy of the science;’ 
All was noiw, and excitement, and confusion. At another undertakes to ‘reveal the secret,’ so as to 
length thp important hour drew near for dosing the enable any parson to make the experiments: and 

4.1.. __Atii _ ai_ v _a _i . ^ ‘ * 


distance, whose views could not bo clearly ascertained 


111 the provincial towns, are now exciting great 
astoni^ment in tlie niinils of many, and give rise 


Agents from either side had been dcspatchcdtdariiig to considerable controversy respecting tlie theory 
tho night to beat up these stragglers, and on tlicir ami tlie morfas operandi. 

decision rested the final issue. Hour after hour It^s on this latter point—the means by whiditlieeffects 
auxioosijg passed w'ithout any intelligence. My oppo- are produced—tliat we would ^chiefly direct our inquiry, 


nents rubbed their liaiids, and looked pleasant, when, for we shall very briefly dismiss the attempt to explain 
about half an hour before tha close of the poll, a dusty them by a vague eliargc of collusion or imposture, 
coach drove rapidly into the to^n, and eight men, more If this charge could be reasonably maintained, it 
o’!" less inebri&ted, rolled out to record their votes. The would, of course, make all further remarks unnecessary, 
following morning, amidst the stillness of deep sus- ns our topic would tlien no longer be one for 
pense, the mayor rend the result of Uie election, which investigation, but could only bo atlded to the catalogue 

fTQvA vnak A WiAlirMsWv fYvwwa a aIifmi* ts'P T* aI _4 al__t_i_^ 


the contendmg taction^ and at length I rose, Hushed not affect the reality of the effects prodnced* 

with exeitemewt, to return thanks. This proved the So epilepsy and catalepsy have been feigned; but these 
signal for another burst of applause; and amid the diseases are still found real in too many Snatan^nf 
slioutingand groaning, screiuning and waving of hats, need not dwell on tliis point; for it may bo sirfely 
I lost dl presoqpo of mind, and fell overcome into tho assumed, that all persons who have had a fair acqu^t- 
anns of my nearest supporters. ance with the experiments of elwtro-biology (so-c^Ied), 

■ * * Jr * * convincal that, in a great number of case^ 

‘Dear me, sir, you’ve h«n wandering strangely in the cflrectq seen are real and sincere, not rimyrlatwl , 
your sleep. Here have I been a-knockuig at the door 'The question then remains; Are those efiferfs fivirly 
this half-hour. Tlie shaving-water Is getting cold, and attributed ta*‘,electric* influence, or may they not 
Mr Thomas is waiting yonder in tiie other room, 1o tie truly explained by some other cause? 
rive you some papers he's got this mbming.’ Before we proceed to consider this ^question; it wiU 

I rose, nfobed my eyes, wh^ered frhat it ali meant, be well to give some examples of the phenomena to 
miWalSng the room and Mrs whMi our remarks apply. We shall state oBly such 
good-natured Scobfii 'voioe. > It was a]} a cases as we have seen and carcfttily examiBe|.'*\ "1;. 
mm my ima^natiohhad maimfted,th« titumptog A. is a f otmg man wcU known by a ^al itoteber 

^ of tlie Ipectators—unsuspected of fel8^4od«knbw8 

,1^, hid my feee in thcpiilow, sjglied notWng of the experirhenter or of elttotm^biology, 

jiWr Jny ahm^ved g^', and folt very wretehw when not even the meaning of the worda. After aubmitting 
m^'Wi^ 5 *ler« came itotlinK into ^ rooim ‘ Hem’s to the pirooess employed by the lectarer-^iitting still. 
;a<^, Mess d vfitu pteasum, aid gating fixedly upon a small disk d metal for about 

■ ^ «wartotofanhour-he is selectedasAlniltable subject, 

p^, and lound they When told by the experimenter tkat he cannot open 

Vl^hsoo‘0 teuder-hearted attornfeyhad ktodly' tent me. his eyes, he seems to make ah etfjrt, bttj; does not open 
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them until he la aaaured iliat ho can do ao. He places 
his hand upon, a table—is told that he cannot takc,tl»8 
hand off the table—seems to make a’strong effort to 
remove it, but fails, until it is liberated py a word from 
the lecturer, A walking-stick is now, placed in his 
right hand, and he is challenged to strike the extended 
hand of the lecturer. He throws back the stick over 
his shoulder, and aeimis to have a very gwai will to 
strike, bah cannot bring the stick down upon tjie hand, 
lie afteru'ards declares to all who question him, that 
he ‘tri<d with all his might’ tp strike the hmd. .A. 
lias certainly nd theatrical talents; but his looks and 
' ’ gesmres, when he is made to believe tlsat he itf exposed 
to irterrific storm, convey a very natural expression of 
terror. He regards the imaginary flashes of dightning' 
with an aspect of dismay, which, if simulated, w'Oijld be 
a very good specimen df acting. In manj othor experi¬ 
ments tasrformed upon hiln, tho effects seem to 1)c sucli 
ns are quite Iwyond the roach of any scepticism with 
regard to liis sincerity. Ho cannot pronounce hi# own 
name—docs not know, or at least cannot tell, thc^ama 
of the towm in ■which he lives—cannot recognise one 
face in the room where scores of people, wlio know liini 
very well, arc now laughing at him. On the otlicr side, 
we must state, that wlien a glass of water is given to 
liim, and lie is told that it is vinegar, lie jicrsists in 
saying that lie tastes water, and nothing else. This is 
almost the only experiment tliat fails upon him. 

B. is an intelligent man, upwanls of thirty years of 
age, of nervous temperament. His Inmesty and veracity 
arc quite lieyoiid all rational doubt. The numerous 
spectators, who have know'ii him well for many years, 
are quite sure that if iic has any will in the matter, it 
is simply to defeat the leetjirer’s purjiosc. However, 
after- he has submitted himself to the procc.is, the 
experimoiifs made upon liim prove sutcessful. lie is 
naturally a fluent talker, but now cannot, without 
difficulty and stammering, iironoiiftcc his own name, 
an easy monosyllable—eaiiiiot strike the lecturer’s liaiid 
—cannot rise from a cliair, &c. Wo may add, Jliat he 
cannot be made to mistake water for vinegar. 

One more case. C. is a tradesimui, middle-aged, lias 
no tendency to mysticism or imaginative reviyie— 
knows nothing of ‘mesmerism’ or ‘ clectro-biqlogy’— 
was never suspected of falsehood or imposition, lie 
proves, liowcver, the most pliable of all the patients— 
the experiments succeed with liiin to the fullest extent 
—his imagination and his senses seem to ho placed 
entirely mider the control of the exiierimcnter. Stand¬ 
ing before a largo audience, iic is made to iKdieve that 
he and the lecturer arc alone in the room. Hu cannot 
recognise his own wife, who sits before liiin. He cannot 
step from the platform, wliich is aboift one foot higher 
than the floor. Wlien informed that his limbs are too 
feel)le to support liim, he totters, and would fall if nat 
held. Many of the experiments upon lum, shewing an 
extreme state of mental and physical prostration, are 
rather painful to witness, others are ludicrous; ffir 
ins^ce, he is made te believe that ho is j:)ut amid 
tl»e snow in tlie depth of winter—ho shivers witli cold, 
buttons up his coat, beats tlui floor witlihis 1^1, brushes 
away the ima^ned fast-falling flakes phm bis clothes, 
and tdmost imparts to the spectatom a sympathefru 
feeling of cold by his wintry pantomime: then he is 
jooosely recommended not to stand thus shivering, but 
to maip Biowtbails, and pelt the lecturer. Heartily, 
and wi^ apparent luumestnws, he acts according to 
orders. Next, is aiade to believe tlmt room hah 
no roof.—* Yott See tiie sky «nd the 8tai8,.jdr>*-—tYes,* 

‘ And tl:e*», see, the moon is rising, very large and red, 
is it not ‘ Yes, sir/ • ‘ Very well: now you see this 
cord in'my hand; we ■»riU throw it,over.the moon, and 
pull her down.’ He addresses hiihsidf to t^ie isisk yith 
perfect gravtty, puHs heardly. ‘ Down she cm^es, 
sir! down she co^es t’ says the,euperimcntorjti^d 
I your head, sii^l *—a^jd the deluded patient fails dh . tj^e 


platfonm as he imagines that the moomis coming down 
upon him. , 

'fliese instances will bo sufficient’for our purpose. 
Wo have given them as fair aveikge examples of many 
others. If any reader still supposes tbpt these elibcts 
have all been mere acting and falsehood, we must leave 
that reader to see and examine for liimself os we have 
done.” For other readers wlio admit the facts and 
want an e-xplanationf we proceed to discuss tlio moibts 
opei-andL • 

In the first place, then, wo assert that there U no 
proof u'hatrrer that these oll’ects depend upon any 
electric influence: there is absolutely no cviffiinco that 
tire metallic disk, as an ‘ electric ’ agent, has any con- 
ncctior: with Ihc results. On this point, we invite tho 
lecturers' and’oxiK'rinicnturs who maintain that elec¬ 
tricity is the agent in their process, to test tho truth of 
our assurtion, as tlicy may very easily. Cteltris paribus 
—all the other usual conditions being observed, such 
as silence, tlie fixed gaze, monotony of attention—let 
the galvanic disk he put aside, and in its place let a 
sixpence or a fouqwuny-piece be crajdoyed, or indeed 
any shiiilar small object on wliich the eyes of tho 
patient must remain fixed for tlic usual sjioce of time, 
and wc will prumi.se that tho experiments thus made 
shall be equally successful witli those in wliicii tho so- 
called galvanic disk is employed. Tiic pliciiomena are 
physiological and not elcctrica). 

Our conviction is, lliat tho results procc'ed entirely 
from iimif/ination actimj with a peculiar condition of the 
brain, and that thib peculiarly passive and impressible 
condition of the brain is induced hytMefred gaze upon 
tlie disk. These arc the only agencies which we believe 
to be necessary, in order to give us an explanation of 
the phenouieiia in question. In saying At, however, wc 
are aware tliat such data will seem to some inquirers 
insufficient to .account for tlie effects we have described. 
It may be said; ‘ Wc know that imagination sometimes 
produces singular results, but can hardly see how it 
explains tho facts stated.’ Wo have only to request 
that qfueh inquirers, before tliey throw aside our 
explanation, will give attention to a few remarks on 
the power of imagination in certain conditions. Wo 
propose, ].s'{. To give some suggestions on this point; 
‘2d, To notice the relations of imagination wilh reason; 
ami, Zd, To inquire how far the physical means em¬ 
ployed—tlie fixed gaze on the disk—miny be sufficient 
to afi'cct flic mental oigati, the brain, so ns to alter its 
nonual condition. 

1. Our usual inoiie of speaking of imagination, is to 
treat it as the opposite of ail reality. When wo say, 

“ that was .merely an imagination,’ wo dismiss the topic 
as not worthy of anotlier thought. For all ordinary 
purposes, this mmle of 8[>eaking is conigct enough; hut 
let us ask. Why is imagination so -weak ?—why are its 
suggestions so evanescent ? Simply because it is under 
the control of rcastm. But if the action of reason could 
be suspended, we should then see liow great, and even 
formidable, is the imaginative power. It is the most 
untiring of all our lucnt^ faculties, refusing to be put 
to rest oven during sleep: it can alter tlm influence of 
all external agents—for c.xample, can cither aju^t or 
prevent tho effects of medicine—can make tlm,world a 
prison-house to dne man, and a paradise to another— 
can turn dwarfs, into giants, and make various otlier 
metamorphoses more wonderful than any described by 
Ovid; nay, these are all insq&i^nt examples of its 
power when left without cohtrioilj .for it ean ptodgieei 
mther health, or disease, or deatiil. ' V ' . 

'.... M i.iSi.. . . . mi,... - , ..... 

• 'We can coiroboiate tS* view taken by the 


* We can eorrobotote the view taken by the . 
aaticle a« to the Teaitty.of tlte effoets produces 
'mbmtttinx to the prooew, having iMen many wnsAss .htunutely 
known to qs exp^UventM on with Sucecet. q%e\iucnsdkUity 
which still pievalls on this enhiect In liondett coa*on^ bs>ftttri- 
i*buted to'tlM ueoeesary reritri to so Uisge aIwtnwof oxpeMments 

[ pevfocin^ on persons hnowu to the OhwMIn.-dh). 
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To a femiliar instance of the control under urhich 
it is generally copipelled to act; You are walMhg home 
in tlie night-timej and some irithered and broken old 
tree assumes, for a uiofneBt, the appearance of a giant 
about to inakeoau attack upon you with an enormous 
, club. YoU walk forward, to confront the monster with 
perfect coolness. Why? Not because you are a 
Mr Greathenrt, accustomed to deal with giants, but 
because, in fact, the illusion docs <not keep possession 
of your mind even for a moment. Iraagisiiition merely 
suggests the false image; but memory and reason, with 
a raiadity of action which cannot be described, instantly 
correct thS mistake, and tell you it is only the old elra- 
treo; so tliat here, and in n tliousand similar ipstanees, 
there is really no suffleient time alloVed for ^ any 
display of the power of imagination. ‘ ‘ 

A talo is told—we cannot say on what autliority-*- 
which, whether it be a fact or a fiction, is natural, and 
may serve very well to shew what would lie the cflbct 
of imagination if reason did not interfere. It is said 
that the companions of a yoiuig mim, who was very 
‘wild,’ had foolishly resolved to try to frighten him 
into better conduct. For this purpose, one of the party 
was aAayad in a white sheet, with a lighted lantern 
Citrried under it, and was to visit the young man a little 
after midnight, and address to him a solemn ■warning. 
The business, however, was rather dangerous, as the 
subject of this experimout generally slept wkh loaded 
pistols near him. Troviously to tho time fixed for 
the apparition, the bullets were abstracted from these 
wwpons, leaving^ them ch.wgcd only witl^ gunpowder. 
When tho speotro stalked into tho chamber, tho youtb 
instantly suspected a trick, and, presenting one of tlie 
pistols, said: ‘Take care of yourself; if you do not 
walk off, I shAl fire!' Still stood the goblin, staring 
fixedly on the angry mtm. He fired; and when lie saw 
the object still standing—when he believed tliat the 
bullet had innocuously passed through it—in other 
words, as soon as reason failed to explain it and ima¬ 
gination prevailed—-ho fell back.upon his pillow in 
extreme terror., * 

2, The point upon which wo would insist is that, 

, in the normal condition of tho mind and the body, the 
power of imagination is so governed, that a di.sijlny of tho 
effects it princes while under the control of reason, 
can ^ve us but a feeble notion of what its power might 
be in other edreumstnnees. To nyikc this plain, we add 
a few suggesti&ns respecting the nature and extent of 
tlie control exercised by reason over iinajinnation; and 
we shall next proceed to shew, that tAe activity of reason 
is defiendmt upon certain physical conditions. 

We shall say uotliing of a metaphysical nature rc- 
i specting reason, but shall simply point to two important 
facts connected*with its exercise. The frst —that it 
suspends or greatly modifies tho action of other powers 
—^lias already been noticed in our remarks on imagina¬ 
tion ; but we must state it here in more distinct terms. 
We especially wish tho reader to understand how wide 
and important is tlie meaning of tho terms ‘control’ 
and * overrule ’ as we use thm when wo say: ‘ reason 
controls, or overrules, imagination!' Wlicn we say 
that in nature, the laws which regulate one stage ^ 
existence ovetrm the la'ws of another and a lower 


a lii^bets wliich would take place if they were 
| control. A few examples will uu^to 

^ l^tun. Let us contrail tlie operations of 

'those of mechafijspi.* Jn tJjfi latter, 
other i^ply-by pressure, 
but in rchentis^j affinj.^es arid 
results'fkr 

ji^|"itiy''t^t are ,tteea ia''bl^ipaict On mecha- 
li^ pmra]^,.the tritara>lim'i|^;two> '«bbstances about* 
3 ^ lu luurfeiess should sixnply tedu^ th<Uu to pOyrd^t 


but in cherbistry, it may produce a gaseous explosion. 
Jigi^n—vegetable life overrules chemistry; the leaves, 
twigs, and branches of a tree, if left without life, would, 
when exposed to the agencies of air, light, heat| and 
moisture, bo pptly reduced to dust and partly diffused 
as gas in the atmosphere. It is the vegetative life of 
tho tree which controls hotli the mechanical and the 
chemical powers of wind, rain, heat, and grai^tation; 
and it is not until the life is extinct that tliGie inferior 
powers come into full play upon the tree. So, again, 
the. an'iiual fuuctious, control chemical laws — take 
digestion, for example: a vegetable cut up by the root 
and exposed to»tl>c air, jiasses through a cour^ of 
chemical decomposition, and is finally converted *into 
•gas; but when an animal consumes a vegetable, it h 
not dccoidposcd according to the chemical laws, but is 
digested,•becopios chyle, and is assimilated to tho body 
of theunimnl. It is obvious that animal life controls 
niec'hanic.il laws. Thus, tho friction of two inert 
substeinces wears one of them away—the soft yields to 
tiio lijjrd; but, on tho contrary, tho hand of the labourer 
Tvh» wields the spade or the pickaxe becomes thicker 
and harder by friction. 

The bearing of these remarks upon our present point 
will soon bo obvious: we multiply examples, in order 
to shew in what an important sense 'we use the word 
control, with regard to the relation of reason •with 
imagination. As we liave seen, chemistry overrules 
the mechanical laws; vegetation suspends the laws of 
chemistry; a siiMrior department of animal life con¬ 
trols influences ivnich are laws in a lower department; 
again, mind controls the effects of physical influences; 
and, lastly, one power of tho mind controls, and in a 
great measure suspends, t^c natural activity of another 
power— reason controls imagination, A second fact irith 
regard to the adlion of reason must be noticed—tliat it 
requires a wakeful condition of the hrain. Some may 
suppose ihat they have reasoned very well during sleep; 
but we suspect tliat, if tliey could recollect their 
syllogii^ns, they would find them not much better than 
Mickle’s poetry composed during sleep. Mickle, the 
translator of the Liisiad, sometimes expressed his regret 
tliat fho could not remember tho poetry whlcli he 
improvised in his dreams, for he had a vague impressiou 
that it was very beautiful. ‘ Well,’ said his wife, ‘ I 
can at least give you two lines, which I hoard you 
muttering over during one of your poetic dreams. 
Here they are: 

“ By Hoaven! I'll wreak my woes 
Upon the cowslip and the pale primrose I”’ 

If we requireii proof that the operation of reason 
demands a wakeful and active condition of the brain, 
■we might find it in the fact, that aU iutellectual efforts 
•wfeich imply sound reasoning are prevented even 
by a partial sleepiness or dreaminess. A light novel 
iHay be read and epjoyed while the mind is in an 
indolent and dreamv state; music may he cqjoyed, or 
even composed, in the same dlrcumstances, because it 
! is connected rather Vith the imaginative than with the 
logical faculty j but, not to mention any higher efforts, 
wp cannot play .a game of chess well unless we are 
‘ wide awake.’ 

Now we come to our pointSupposing that, by any 
means, the brain can be deprived of that wtfedhlness 
and activity which is required fer a free exercise of the 
reasoning powers, then what would be the effect on tho 
imagiaktionf For an answer to riiis qtfeiT, we shall 
not refer TO the phenomena of natural ^ beam¬ 
ing, because it is .evident that the fuSeifel df tlie 
experiments we have to explain aire pdt in ia state of 
naturd sleep ^ we shall rather refer TO tfesi omiditlhn, 
of «e brain during what we mn^'c^ ^fiMness,’ ia;d 
alaolTO the effects scmetimea pfeidifeed ^ disease pn 
the imagbdtiou and TOh lenses. : > » - 

We all know that In' n, stiitef ‘doziness,* |ny 
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ncddental or ridiculous Image which happens to suggest 
itself, will remain in the mind much longer .than In a 
wakeful condition. A few slight, shapeless marks on 
the ceiling will assume the form of a face or a full- 
length figure j and strange physiognomi* will bo found 
among the flowers on tlio hed-curtaini. In the im- 
ptessible and passive state of the brain left by any 
illness which produces nervous exhaustion, such iinagi- 
natious often become veiy troublosorac. Impressions 
' made on Ihe brain some time ago will now rhappear. 
Jean Paul Richter cautions us not to tell Rightful 
stories to childi^n, for this rei&on—tfiat, though ihe 
, * horrible fancies ’ may all bo soon fj^rgolh-n by the 
healthful child, yet afterwards, when some disease—a 
fever, for instance—^Itas affected the brain and the 
ntrvcs, all the dismissed goblins‘may toft vividly 
reproduce themselves.. Our experience can, confirm 
the observation. Some years ago, we weht to a circus, 
where, during the equestrian i»eribrnianeea, aonie trivial 
popular airs were jilayedon brass instruments —cowicts 
and trombones—dismally out of tunc. Now, by long, 
practice, wo have acquired the art of utterly tufnjng 
our attention away from bad innsic, so tljut it annoys 
us no more than the mmblc of wheels in Plcct Struct. 
We exercised tliis voluntary dcnfiiuss on the occasion. 
But not long afterwards, wc were compelled, during tin 
attack of disease which aflbeted the nervous system, to 
hoar tlie wl»le discordant perforraaiice repeated again 
and again, with a pertinacity whieli was really very 
distressing. Such a cose prepares ns to give credit 
. to a far more remark.able story, related in one of the 
works of hlacnish. A elergyraiin, wo are told, wlio 
was a skilful violinist, and frequentiy played over 
some favourite so/o or <;oncri-/o, was obliged to desist 
from practice on account of the dangerous illness of ins 
servant-maid—if wc remember truly, pl'ienitis was tlie 
disc.nsc. Of course, the violin was laid aside; but one 
day, the medical attendant, on going toward the 
chamber of his patient, was smqjrised to hear the 
violin-solo performed in rather subdued tones. On 
examination, it was found that tlio girl, nuu’br the 
excitement of disease, Intd imitated the brilliant 
divisions and rapid passages of the music which had 
impressed her imagination during health! Wc might 
multiply instances of the singular cil'ects of peculiar 
conditions of the brain upon the unaginative faculty. 
For one case we can give our personal testimony. A 
young man, naturally imaginative, but by no means of 
weak mind, or credulous, or superstitious, saw, oven in 
broad daylight, sx>cctre8 or apparitions of persons far 
distant. After being accustomed to these visits, he 
regarded them without any fear, except on account of 
the derangement of health which they ihdicated. These 
visions were banished by a course of medical treatment. 
In men, of great imaginative power, with whom reason 
is by no means deficient, phenomena sometimes occur 
almost as vivid as those of disease in otlicr persons. 
Wordsworth, speaking of the impressions derived fronf 
certain extemid objects, says: • 

--on the mind . , 

' They lay'like images, and seemed tdnuisl 
Tq haunt the howy sense ^ 

Again, in his verses recording his impression of the 
beauty erf a bed of daflfbdUs, he says; 

And oft, wJlen tm my eouch I lie, [dozing ?] 

- Tbeyjlash before that inwswd eye 
Which is the bUss of soUtade. « ^ 

These wojds are nothing more, .we beliete, than a 
simple ai^' nnexaggerafed statement of a mental 
phqpomimoa, ' 

Bnottgn hM noir been said to sbew> tltat in a cettftin 
condition of Ihe.hmin, when it is de:mived o^^e 
, wakefulness at^^ aj^Vity neoessttiy .for the feed use of 
reason, the effects Imagination may fer e^tceed any 


that are displayed during a normal, walking state of the 
intellectaelfaculties. The question nqw remains: Are 
the means employed by the professors of electro¬ 
biology suflicient to produce thaP peculiar cmidition to 
wlticlk we refer? Wo believe tliat they jxo; and sliall 
proceed to give reasons for such belief. 

3. What are these means? or rather let us ask, 

‘ Amid the various means employed, which is the real 
agent ? ’ Wo observes tliat, in the different processes by 
wliieli—undcik the names of electro-biology or mes¬ 
merism—a peculiar cerebral condition is induced, such 
means .as the following are employed:—Fixed attention 
on one object—it m.ay be a metidlic disk said to have 
galvanic power, or a sixpence, or a cork; silence, and a 
motionless stSte of the body are favourable to the 
intentlcd resuX; monotonous movements Ity tlic experi¬ 
menter, called ‘ passes,’ may be used or not. ’The pro¬ 
cess may bo interrupted by frequent winking, to relieve 
the oye.s ; by studying over sonic question or problem ; 
or, if tlie patient is musical, by going tliruugh various 
pieces of music in Ids imagination; by anything, 
induetl, which tends to keep tlie mind wakeful. Now, 
when wc find among the various means one invariably 
present, in sonic form or nnotlier— nmnotony of attention 
proditciny a partial ahauslwn of the nervous energy, \fe 
liave reason to helicvo that this is the real agent. 

But how can the ‘ fixed gaze upon the disk ’ afibet 
reason? ..Certainly, it does not immediately affect 
reason; hut through the nerves of the eye it very 
powerfully openvtes on tlic organ of reason, the brain, 
and induces an iJapressive, passive, and somnolent 
condition. '* ’ 

Such a process as the ‘ fixed gaze on a’ small disk 
for about titc sp!u;e of a quarter of an hour,’ must not 
bo dismissed ns a trifle. It is opposed JO tJie natural 
wakeful ae.tion of the hr.ain and the eye. Lot it be 
observed tli.vt, in waking hours, tho eye is continually 
in play, relieving itsflf, and gniirding against weariness 
and Gxiiaustiou hy unnumbered clianges of direction. 
Tills is tho ease even during such an apparently mono¬ 
tonous uso of the eye as wo find in reeling. As sleep 
approaches, tho eye is turned upwards,' as wc find it 
also ill some cases of disease—hysteria, for example; 
and it .should be noticed, tliat this position of the eye is 
naturally connected with a somnolent and dreaming 
condition of the brain. In several of tho subjects of 
the so-called clcctro-hiologieul experiments, wo observ'ed 
that tlic eyes were pid’lially turned upward. It is 
curious to notice that tliis mode of .acting on the brain 
is of very ancient date, at h-ast among tho Hindoos. 
In tlieir old poem, the Dhagavad-Uita, it is recom¬ 
mended as a religious exercise., superior to prayer, 
almsgiving, attendance at temples, &c.; for the god 
Crislma, admitting that these actions ufo good, so fiir 
as they go, says: ‘ hui he who, sitting apart, gazes fixedly 
upon one object until he forgets home and kindred, himself, 
and all credited things — he attains perfeetion,’ Not having 
at hand any version of the Bhagavad-GUa, wo caimot 
now give an exact translaUon of the passage; but we 
are quite sure that it recora^jends a state of stu^faction 
of the brain, induced hy a long-continued fixed gaze 
upon one object. 

Wc have now stated, 1st, Tli.at such an Wt of loag- 
fixed attention upon one object, has a very remarkable 
effect on the braisi; 2d, Tliat in tho cerebral condition 
thus induced, the menttd powers are not free to min- 
tedn their normal relations to each other; espedat^ . 
wilt comparison, and judgment, appear to lose (lair 
requisite power and promptitude of aotioii, a;^ 
thus made liable to be overruled by the auggesl|flje|i^i:; 
imagination or the commands of tlie exprimdtWkfjSi 

To. this explanation we can only add, 
dndit it may easily put it to an experim«n»l(j6pff. 
it la thoiffltht that the mere ‘fixed 
trio 0 * gdvanio agency, is n®* W 

the phenomena, in question, : iff 

* , ■' 
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determining our dispute must be by feir exj^iment. 

' But belre wo woul*! add a word of serious caution, as 
* .we regard the process os decidedly dangerous, especially 
if frequently repeated on one subject. 

To co^iclud*: we regard the exhibitions now so 
common under the name of electro-biology as delu¬ 
sions, so fiir tts they are understood to liavo any 
connection with the facts of electricity; so far as tlicy 
arc real, we regard them as very Itnmrkablo instances 
of a mode of acting on the brain whicli <8, wc believe, 

' likely to prove injurious. As wo liave no motive in 
writing but simply to elicit the truth, wc will briefly 
notice two dilliculties wliieh seem to attend our theory. 
These arc—1. Tiio rapid transition fronj the, state "of 
illusion to an appareiilly wakeful and normal condition 
of mind. The patient who has been mbkfng snow-balls 
in a warm room, and has pulled the moon down, comes 
from the platform, recognises Ids friends, and can laugh 
at ihe visions which to Irim seemed realities but a few 
miqutes since. 2. The apparrMly sVnjhi effects left, in 
some cases, after the experiments. Among the subjects 
whom we have questioned on tliis {Hiint, one ielt ‘ rather 
dizzy ’ all the next day after snt)mitting to the pi-o- 
cesa; knothcr felt ‘ a pressure on the head but a tldrd, 
who was one of tlio most siiceessful cases, felt ‘ no 
effects whatever ’ aftcrwanls; while a fourth thinks 
ho derived ‘ some benefit’ to his iicalth from tlic 
operation. We leave these points for furtliou inquiry. 

perpendicular, live times every ^inute. Tliis weight was 
Put^ by .way of experiment, and does by no means 
inMcate the fiiU power of the engine.”’ 

■‘GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-xigut ! a word so often said. 

The heedless mind forgets its meaning; 

”ris only when some heart lies dead 
* On wliich our own was leaning, 

We hear yi maddening music roll 

That' lost ‘ good-night’ along the spui. 

‘ Good-ni^nt’—^in tones that never die . ' ^ 

It peals along the quickening cai’; 

Aixl tender gales of memory .. 

a For ever waft it near, 

Mlicu igllled tlie voice—O'cnisli of iiaiii!— 

'That ne’er shall breathe'good-night’ again. 

• tiood-uightl it mocks ns from the grave— 

• It overleaps that strange world’s bound 

• From whence there flows no backward wave— 

It calls from out the ground, 

I >11 every side, :uxmnd, above, 

‘ Good-night,’ ‘good-night,’ to life and love I 

Good-night! Oh, wherefore fades away 

The light lliat lived in tliat deal' word ? 

Why follows tliat good-night no day ? * 

■Wliy are our souls so stined ? 

Oh, rather say, dull brain, once more, 

‘ Good-night f ’—tliy time of toil is o’er! 

Good-night!—Now comctli gentle sleej), 

Anti tears that fall like welcome rain. 

Good-night!—Oh, holy, blest, and deep. 

The east tliat follows pain. 

How shoulil ivc reach God's upper light 

If life’s long day htul no ‘ good-night ? ’ O. | 

. . 1 

NEW MOTIVB-POWin. 

We copy the Vollowing from an AmrricHm newspaper, 
withunr. vouching for the accuracy of the stateiiiciit:—^Tho 
Ciucinnaii Atlas announces a woinicifnl mventiun in tliat 
city. Ml* SoUmou, a luitirc of i’rus.sia, is tlic unentor. 
He i.s a. genticuum of education, and wiis professor of a 
college in ids native land at tlie age of twenty-live, in 
Cincinnati, he prosecuted bis scientilic researches and 
experiments, wbicli now proiuMe to result in fame, wealth, 
and honour to himself, and iiieaicnlablc benefit to the, 
whole human fondly. The inventiou of a new loconiutixe 
■and prupelliug power by Mr Solomon was mentioAd some 
, six months ago; and a fow days ago. Ids new en^ie, in 
rourse of constractiun for many moutlis, was tested, and 
the most aaugniue expectations of the inventor more than 
realised. The Atlas says: “ On Monday last, the engine 
was kept in i>pcration during, the day, and liundrcds of 
STioctatorB witnessed and were igitoidslicd at its success. 
The motivc-phwor is olitaincd by the generation and cx- 
jiansion, by beat, of earbouie acid gas. Coranioii w-Idting, 
sulphuric acid, and water, are used in generating this gas, 
and the ‘ boiler ’ in wldch tlicse component parts arc held, 
is similar in shape and size to a common bomb-riicll. A 
small foniace, with a haivlful of ignited charcoal, furnishes 
the requisite Iiuat for propelling tins engine of 25 horse¬ 
power. Tile relative power of steam and carlioidc acid is 
thus stated;—^Waler at tlie boilhig-point gives a pressure 
of IS pounds to the square inch. With the adcUtiun of 30 
degrees of heat, the power is double, giving 30 pounds; 
and 80 on, doubling witlt every additional 30 degrees of 
beat,, until we have 4840 ]|buuds mulur a heat of 452 
degrees—a heat whlrii no engine cau (nidure. But witli 
the carbon, 20 degrees of heat almvo tlie boiling-point 
give 1080 pounds; 40 degrees give 2160 pounds; ^0 
degrees, 4320 pounds; that is, 480 pemnds greater power 
>,, , wim rids gas, than 451 degrees of heatj[;ive by cojiverting, 
if wa^ hito steam I Hot only dogs this mveation niultiidy 
’.poppr: Ind^nitely, but it reduces the expense to a riicre 
xtoniiiiw Wfount. The item of fiiel for a ttrst-olass steamer, 
>■,; bet*fi?*|^':C3prinnati ajjd New Orieans, going and returning, 
.•1060 and 1200 dollars, whereas S doliars wUl 
i for pro]ieUlhg the boat the same dis- 

1; by fmbott-.'-. Attached to rifo new engine is also ah 

i i the gas aftarit'has passed through 

11 'retumng it'again to the trtarrihg-pla^, 

1 ‘escape. 

1 i wM opmiatiini on Mondtw, it iiftmJ 

1 * !■ pounOi IIP 'the 'distance of five, foot 

4 

1 

• ENGLISH ISDEPESDEKCE. 

Somebody—and we know not whom, fur it is an old 
faded yellow mamiscri]>t scrap in our drawer—thusrebulics 
an Biiglisiiman’s aspiration to be iiidepcndcat of foreiglia's: 

A French cxiok dresses his diuncr fur liini, and a Swiss 
valet, dresses liiui fur liis dinner. He liands down his lady, 
decked with pearls tliat never grew in the shell of a British 
oyster, and her waving pluiiio of ustiieli-featlici's certainly 
never flirmed tlio tail of a barn-door fowl. The viands 
of ills table are from all countries of the world; Iris wines 
are from the banks of tlie Kbiiie and tlic Kbone'. lu 
his coiisci'vatory, lie rcgali's bis sight with the blossoms of 
South Ameriitaii flowers; in Iris smoking-room, lie gratiflcs 

Iris scent witli thif weed of North America. His favourite 
horse is of Arahiaii blood, liis jict dog of the St Bernard 
%recd. His gallery is rich with pictures from the Flemish 
sdiuol and statues from Greece. For his amusement, ho 
goes to hear Italian singers warble German music followed 
by a Freucli ballet. The ermine tliat decorates bis judges 
wfis never licfore op a British ^uimal. His very mind is 
nut F.n^ish in its,attainments—it is a mere plciric of 
foreign edlitribntious. His poefry and philosophy are 
from ancient • Greece and Borne, his geometry from 
lUe-vandria, hisWarithmetio from At-abia, and his religlou 
fi-om Palestine. In his cradle, in bis infancy, he rubbed 
hLs gums with coral from Oriental oceans; and when he 
diisi, he is buried iu a coffin made from wood that grew 
on a foreign soil, and his monument will be sculptured iu 
marble from the quarries of Carrara. A pretty sort of . 
man tlifo » talk of being independent of foreMersl— 
Har^s Magazine. .v. 

by W. and a, CuxUliaMk 

Edtaburgh. Also sold by W, 8. Oaa, Amsa'Coriliiy, iSndoni; D. 

4. tosnSsas, a West Nile Strecli GlssgeWia*®. M*Qr 4 mv, • 
Wj Upper Seckville Street, Imb^M-AdvaM^nants for JlontMy 
mu are wquesteil to be sentfo JtsSwife 

ImuL Iznnhard street, fowdon, foWntM aK apJUoainms nxnKct- i 
ingtbefrtrisettfoBmustJWBU^.''. ; 
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^ • • It often cost tlieni tlieir night’s rest merely to get it 

THE MARiyil SEX. properly put in order—^for, dressing being in tliusc days 

Ever since that unfortunate alTair in wiiidi the motlfcr very elaborate, the attendiuits liad to prepare some 
of mankind was so prominently concerned, the fcn\jile Indhis one day for a party that was to take place the 
sex might say, with Shylock,‘Sufferance is the badge rf next. They would sit, however, in a diair all night, 
all our tribe.’ They are, in fact, an incarnation of in order to preserve the structure in all its integwity, 
the I’assivo Voice—no mistake about it. ‘Ah, gentle sleeping only b;^' snatches, and often waking in terror 
dames, it gars me greet,’ as Busus pathetically says, lest something might be going wrong. Talk of the 
to think on all the hardships and oppressions which martyrs of science—(ilalileo in prison, Bruno at the 
you have undergone throughout the course of history, stake. Thes* men had something of importance in view 
political and domestic. It is most wonderful that you to sustain them in their trials. Give mo the Martyr 
can bear up your hciuls at all in the world. Most Sex, who s.irriflcc eas«^and convenience, without having 
assuredly it could' not be done except under favour any adventitious principle whatever to oompensate for 
of some inherent principle of fortitude, quite beyond • jind supi>urt them under their sufferings, 
all that your associate, Man, has ever displayed. For In more recent times, we have seen the entire Sex 
this reason, I propose to fix ni)on yon the honourable ; submitting to torture in a middle gromfl—namely, 
style and title of the Martyr Sex. ^ the wai.st—with an equal degree of magnanimity. The 

As insanity is the more affecting when we observe its corsets also formed an engine which would have per- 
victim to be unconscious of the visitation, so does my feetly fitted the purposes of the Inquisition; indeed, 
heart bleed most particularly for the Martyr Sex, when there were some ingeiiions devices of the Holy Office 
1 ohsen'C them undergoing severe oppressions witl^out Avhieh did not greatly differ from it. It might almost 
knowing it. So natural is suftbring to the sox, or so shake the* common-sense of admiration fdr martyrial 
iu;customed arc they to it, that they subject themselves sufferings, to find that every little girl in England was 
siiontancously to cuonnous loads of trouble and tortufi, fur some years both able and willing to endure a :^cgular 
which no one would tliink of iinpo.sing upon tliom, and tortuix;, without apparently having the least idcaofmak- 
whiclx they might easily avoid. It might almost be ing any merit by licr patienqe. Present pains, possible 
said, that suffering has a sort of faseinatioii fur them, consequences—such as red^noses, bad breath, permanent 
drawing tliem placidly into it, whether they will or ill health, death itself—were made light of. Tliere being 
not. It seems in some mysterious way wrought up no iinagiuahlc g(K)d end to 1 m> servc«l by it, was nothing 
with their entire destiny. 1 to tlie iwiiit. The corsets were, for a time, a proud 

Hence, at no poriotl of llie history of the Sex, do we symbol of the martyr power of the Sox. You would 
find them free from some form of amateur affliction. At see an example set forth in civch milliner’s window, 
one time, it is one part of their persons, at another time, carefully disposed under a glass-shade, iw indicating 
another, which is subjected to voluntary distress—but 4ile pride they fcU in it as a sort of budge of honour, 
always some pirt. Not that the shifting is, so far ns It is to l>c hope<l that a few special copies will be 
can be seen, designed as a measure of relief; it would preserved in our antiquariuu mustmms, and, if possible, 
rather appear the object simply is—to make every part ftey should bo such as can be certified to have killed 
bear its sliore in turn, and allow none ttf escape. Thus, their wearers, in order to sh to future generations 
about a hundred years ago, a lady uVnt about with what the women of our ago could submit to in that 
shoes that raised her heels three inclies abov,p the floor, particular line —not yemrally of course, for it is to be 
and threw lier whole person out of its pr«^r balance, expeated that the women of tlie future will have equal 
occasioning, of, course, a severe strain upon certain sufferings in some other walk to boast of. 
muscles, attended by constant pain. A little later, It is not always, indeed, that the Sex have a master 
her feet might have been found restored to their right torment, like tight stays, to endure; but certainly they 
level; hut, as- if to moke up tor this, and tdlow no are never without some source of either anguish ox 
lateral of mwery, a tower of liair, pomatum, flour, inconvenience to keep their martyr pou^ in exercise^ 
pins, and pinners, had been reared on tlie head, such Is an For one thing, they arc sadly afflicted with over-liwgb , 
inquisitor m^bt have considered himself very ingenious shoes. Strange fb say, though there are artists 
in devising, as a means of undoing the convictions , of tendisig to be ladies’ shoemakers, th# s^ 
lierctidi, or bringing round a Jew to Christianity.,,slioea sufficiently small. Ev»y now and 
Verily, it was a most portentous en^noiy for th% are receiving some memstroua afihmt, 
affliction of female hun^ity; buthowheroicaliyftv^ a pmr of shoes that might hold 
endured! A whole gyration bore it wiriiout aaii^l pudding besides their fbet. 
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certain pains and penalties in the form of^oms andJ of woman’s martvr position on the* earth and lier 

1.•_•_91.^ a.!..* « mA.^ __ I _Tk..i. T _ %J3 


bunions, insur^ that they shall nerer take a step in 
life without being reminded of the doom of suffering 
which has. been passed upon them. To speak of the 
simple dncoiffmodationB which they suffer from dress 
were endless. At one time, they arc all blown out 
into sleere, so that a miscellaneous dinner-party looks 
like a series of men and women with feather-beds stuck 
between cach pair. At another^irac, tiie sleeve, while 
moderate in the region of the upper ann, is fashioned 
wide at the bottom, as if to allow of the fair wearers 
laughing in it—the joke, however, being all against 
themselves, seeing that the pendulous part is a source 
of continue trouble and worry, from it%trailing thrdugh 
every sauce and tart that may be at tabjg, till it hccomek 
a kind of geological phenomenon, m the illustration 
which it affords of the succession of deposits and’incnis- 
tations. Or the swelling fidls mainly into a lower part 
of the dress, taking the form of a monstrous prolongation 
of skirU, wd insuring that the fair Martyrs shall act as 
scavengers upon every street in which they promenade.* 
I hardly know a morct interesting sight than that of a 
youpg Intly going to school on a wet day, with Iwoks to 
carry in one hand, and an iiminvila to sustain in the 
other. To seu the struggles she makesnii siicli eircuin- 
stanecs to keep her skirts from dragging in the rand, or 
the patience with which she submits to their unavoid¬ 
ably doing so, and to think of the sad condition of her 
lower extremities oil the time — to reflect, moreover, 
that all this trouble and suflbring could be avoided by 
merely luiving. skirts of a sufficient, but not ovcr-sulll- 
cient length—presents srndi an affecting picture of evils 
voluntarily encountered and lieroically sustained, as 
bnt rarelv<?ccurs in the course of human life. It i.s 
justly held as a strong proof of patience, that you 
should calmly submit to l)c spat upon, or b.ave mud 
thrown upon you by some infuriated crowd ; but here 
is a gentle creature who literally goes out every day to 
endure the certain contact of these nuisances, and comes 
' home to dinner not in much Ix'ttcr plight than one w^ho 
has eat (unpopularly) in the pillory for aA hour. 1 
really must give such martyrdom the meeil of my 
admiration; and the more so, tliat I feel myself, under 
tho baadening effects of worldly common-sense, totally 
unprepared to go through such hardships without some 
us^l end to be served by-it. 

, .The last example of whalyniay he called the Mar¬ 
tyrdom of Inconvenience which the Sex have shewn, is 
to be 'found in a form of bonnet adapted for summer 
wear, in which the front comes only to about an inch 
behind the forehead, so as to lo.ave the face fully exposed 
to the attacks of the sun (when there is one) and the 
unmitigated gaxe of the beaux. There is something 
very remarKkbIc in this fashion, for a great number of 
ladies find it absolutely indispensable to add to thifr 
abbreviation of a bonnet a sort of supplement of silk 
called an vgly, wherewith to screen the faee fronj 
bMoming an al»olutc photograpli. A couple of inches 
added to the bonnet its^ would serve the end; but 
tills would give a regular and not inelegant protection. 
It would, therefoi-e, entirely prevent inconvenience, 
and BO thwart the Sex in their martyrial xiropcnsiticB^ 
^ Such a thing is not to be thought, of. On the confirary, 
' ^thor to suffer from sunlight without an vgly, or to 
ilalfer from dunuinesa witl^ one, Enables the unfortii- 

a O sSmt to indulge in Us favourite passion to tho 
Mt'«xteut possible frt such cases. Admirable 
;< Ml^i^tueation! what ments are yours, what praise 
frjUy to requite youl But, indeed, it must 
''>^'!.t|mte,1|papossib}e ev«r to make auddent acknow- 
. wonderfiil powei of 'endurance for its 


shew in mMt trirla], as^ ^e advantage were to be gained Ii' 

As the Atnerican backwdm 
-liist..the 

they wwe emee comteeijl-t^ tihk' "wid tlio 

Oiti0,m the South''AfriW«h i^pwtdsl* found 


the ihhHiet hdth ahumlBatkig sense 
,"indtahpeftwy te’ do R entire Justeie. I 
jj.j^jp^Mi|(f<^r--my#«rywith the pathos' ( 


volunteer sufibrings above alL But I would vainly 
attempt to utter all I feel. I must leave it to each 
bearded fellow-creature, as ho wdks through the 
wilderness «( this world, to behold with a sympathis¬ 
ing eye and spirit an endurance so aSbeting, and 
endeavour to compensate it, to the individnal sufferers 
within his reach, by every consolation and every 
reward he may. have it in his power to bestow. 

■ TIJe youngest BBITII5H COLONY. 

■WiiicA is thetyoimgest British colony ? Simple as tim 
question seems, it may be doubted, considerifig tho 
remarl^ble increase of late years in the number <rf Jplm 
Btdl’s colonial progeny, wlietlier the most experienced 
rcci-tapist qf Downing Street could answer it without 
sumb hesitation. At least a dozen infant communities 
occur at once to the recollection. Tlicro is Port Philip, 
lately recliristened by the royal name of 'Victoria, and 
noy seemingly in a fair way to be smothered in its cradle 
by a deluge of gold-dust. There is the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s little Cinderella of 'Vancouver’s Island, with 
its neglected coal-mines, and oilier mineral riches. 
Then we have tho precocious ‘ Canterbury ’ pet, tlic 
‘ young Virginia ’ of* New Zealand. Nor must we 
forget the storm-vexed colony of Labuon, ushered into 
existence amid typhoons and parliamentary debates— 
nor the small castaways, growing up in sccludod islets 
and corners—in tlie Falkland Islands, the Auckland 
Islands, on the Mosquito Shore, and in the far Eastern 
Sens. It is in one of tlicse directions that most persons 
would probably be inelimal to cast an inquiring glance 
before alteropting to answer the question with which 
these remarks are prefaced. It is not likely tluvt many 
wonld at one!.' be able to recall to mind the fact, that an 
iiniiortant British colony, dating its official existence 
from the 22d of Mnrrh 1851, has suddenly sprung up 
in the interior of Africa—a colony already possessing 
an efficient legislature, a handsome revenue, and 
several flourishing towns, with churches, schools, a 
respectable press, and other adjuncts, of civilisation. 

brief description of this rcmnrka'ble colony may 
serve to awaken for it an interest which its future 
pro,gross, if at idl corresponding with tho past, will 
probably keep alive. 

There is some difflenlty in describing the ‘OrangeRiver 
Sovereignty ’—for sueli is the long luid rather awkward 
name by which tliis settlement is now known—so ns to 
convoy a correct idea of its situation without tho aid 
of a map. That tho Cape Colony occupies the southern 
coast of the African conlincnt, and that the colony of 
Natal is on tile south-eastern coast, are facts of which 
few readers will need to be reminded. 'Will it, then, 
be sufficient to say, that tho ‘sovereignty’ in question 
is situated in the interior, 'between these two colonics, 
having the Cape on tho south, and Natal on the east ? 
It will be necessary to refer briefly to the manner in 
whicli R acquired its rank<as a colony, and its peculiar 
name. ^ Just twj hundred years ago, in the year 16S2, 
the Cape Colony was founded by the Dutch; and about 
fifty years %jo, it came into the possession of our ou’n 
government. During these two centuries, the colony 
has been constantly-extending itself towards the east 
and north, just as the British settlements in North 
America, which were founded about the same time, 
have been ever since extending their hotdora towa^s 
the west and aonth, or as tiie settlem^te of East^ 
AttsfroUa bare been spreading to the westi south, and 
north. It is a natund movement of ooitteti<% and 
there sOems to he no means of jit, oven imy 
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their way to the great Orange River, whicli, flowing,! 
nearly across the continent, east to weii, formed 
a sort of natural limit to the old colony. But beyond 
this bounddty, extensive plains and undulating downs, 
covered with nutritions herbage like flib American 
prairies, spread out invitingly towards the distant 
northern horison. The exterminating wars among the 
native tribes had loft these grassy plains almost wholly 
unoccupied. Yon might travel over them for days 
without meeting a human being, or any traces of liuman 
possession, except here and theie thoslecayin^ liuls 
and bleocdiing skdictons of the former inhabitants. The 
■feeble remnants of these tribes had sought refuge in tlie 
recesros of the neighbouring mountains, where some of 
thorn, in their dire extremity, sustained a horrid exist¬ 
ence by cannibalism, which revolting custom still 
farther diminished their numbers, and bos lynly Aiccntly 
been suppressed. The Capo ‘boors,’ or farmers,"rich 
as the patriarclis of old in cattle and sheep, and i 
straitened like them for pasture, gradually found tlieir i 
way over the river into tlieso fruitful and vaantit ’i 
plains. At first, they cros-sed only in sniall numbe/k, i 
and with no intention of remaining permanently. But ^ 
the abolition of slavery, the mismanaged Caflre wars, i 
and some unpopular measures qf the Ca])C government, t 
suddenly gave a great impulse to the emigration. 

About liftcen years ago, some thousands of Dnteli ' 
colonists sold their farms, piwkcd tiieir household 
gear in their huge capacious wagons, and with their 
wives and children—in all, at least 10,000 souls— 
accompanied by myriads of cattle, sheep, and liorses, 
crossed the Orange River, and plunged into the vast 
wilderness beyond. Some spread themselves over 
the rich pastures in the country lying iininediutely 
north of that river, and now forming tlie infant colony 
which is prc-sently to be described. Olhel's penetrated 
far to the north, forded the Voal or Yellow River, and 
planted com-flelds and vineyards on tlie, fertile slopes 
of tlie Kaslion Mountains, where they still maintain 
themselves as a self-governed and thriving eominuiiity. 
One small band of bold adventurers found their way to 
tlie verdant but fever-haunted plains about Dclagoa 
Bay, whence the few survivors were presently drivtm 
by the destmetivo ravages of the pestilence. But the 
niain column of the emigrants, turning to the right, 
crossed the lofty chain of the Drakonlwrg—the ‘ Rocky 
Mountains’ of Africa—and descended into the well- 
watered valleys and woody lowlands of Natal. The 
romantic but melancholy story of tho sufferings, the 
labours, the triumphs, and the reverses whieli filled up 
the subsequent years—bow some of the emigrants were 
surprised and massacred by the jealoua tribes of the 
interior, and others were treacherously riaughtored by 
their professed ally, the blood-thirsty chief of the Zulus 
—and how the exasperated survivors turned upon tlieir 
assailants, broke their power, and scattered them ; how 
ft»ey planted towns, formed a regular govenimcnt, and 
set np an indcpemlent republic; all these, and many 
' stmiihr events, must be left for tho fuftiro historians of 
8oa& Africa to record. Neither is it decessar% to refer 
here to the policy which led our government afterwards. 
\o ektond Iw authority over the lands thjil conquered 
and sottlefl l^^ie emigrants, or to the manner in whieli 
this aathot^^y^nt first resisted, was finally established. 
Nai^ Wia tl:^s made a British province in 1642. Many 
of the 1xiti^|iilftural|iy enough disliking the new govern¬ 
ment <h'WWfied. npoa retraced their course over 

tite into the upland plffina of the 

Interlqri' '^epl tJmy were left jpretly much to thefn- 
Sdvtoi ontfi .flto jw 1848,, when &r Hany Sini3i 
ptodhiiiM mernttonsion of thnOneea’s tuiu^tnacy over 
the wiioto df ^ .territory situated bOlweea rite Ora^ 
and Vnal RSewl i “ hM ^en aitoady a#d, It wiit' 
not MMm df laat yenr thal this aci^iiiliriofi wA 
flmdjly tif^SOi|^ai%tbe itoUr Itolpny estohu^ 
act ortheijjfiysrim-iovWiusenfc''''^ 


} The Vaal River—sometimes called th^^u Gariop, and 
sometimes tho Yellow River—is the principal trilmtnry 
of tho Orange River; indeed, it is so larro on affluent, 
that some ^^aphers have doubted, as In the case of 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, which should properly 
bo considered the main stream. Those rivers, the 
Orange and the Vaal, rising near together in the 
Drakenberg chain, tajo a wide circuit, the oue to the 
soutli-west, flip other to the north-west, and flow 
each a distance of about 400 miles before their junc¬ 
tion. Tlie territory wliich they thus enclose is nearly 
as large as England, comprising between 4(^00 and 
50,^00 square miles. It is inhabited by about 80,000 
natives, of* various Bochuann, Nimiaqun, and half-caste 
tribes,•and by aon)e 16,000 or 20,000 colqiiists of Euro¬ 
pean origin. Over all these inhabitiuits, colonists and 
natives', the British sovereignty has been proclaimed. 
Subject to this supremacy, the native chiefs and tribes 
arc still left to tniinngo tlicir own affairs, according to 
their original laws and customs. But in order to 
'indicate clearly and decisively tho fact, that the royal 
autJiority is now paramount in this region whenever 
Her Majesty’s govemment chooses to exert it| tlie 
name of tho Orange River Sovereignty has been given 
to the wliole trtTitory. 

'riie portion of this territory which is properly a 
Britisli settlement—or, in other words, whiub is inlia- 
bited liy Diftcli and English colonists, is in extent about 
two-thirds of the wliole. It is suiidividcd into four 
districts, for eiicli of wliieli a stipendiary magistrate | 
lias been apiainlcd. These magistrates, with ciglit 
unofficial nicmhers of council—who are all fcspectabie 
landowners — form,' in conjunction with tlie ‘British 
rcsulciit,’ the legislature of tlie colony. 4flic title of 
tho Itesidcnt is borrowed from the official system of 
India, and was originally given to him when acting as 
a govcrnnioiit commissioner for the protection of tho 
native trila’s ; but liis office is at present simply that of 
a colonial governor. 

Tlie extensive country whieli is thus governed, cannot 
lie better described tlian in the words ef Sir Hairy 
Smith, who, in a dispatch written in January 1846, 
gives the fullovcing account of the whole region, whidi 
he had just traversed, on his way from the Cape to 
Natal, lie descrilies it os ‘ a country well fitted for the 
p.asturagu of cattle, and covered in every direction 
with large game. It is,4hc adds, ‘ strongjy undulat-, 
ing; and although badly watered, well adapted for tho 
eoiistruetion of dams; and, the soil being generally 
rich, it i.s capable, if irrigated, of producing every 
species of grain. It is miserably destitute of trees, 
frequently even of bush, and is tliickiy studded with 
abrupt and isolated hUls, whoto height frequently 
approaches that of mountains. Over tlie*greater part 
*of this tract of country, not a single native is to be 
seen; nor for many years, if ever, has it been inhabited 
,by one. The gardens of the emigrants (boors) are in 
many places very good; tlieir houses miserable, as they 
have been deterred from cxhiiusting their little remaiu- 
ing capital by building on a* doubtftil and precarious 
tenure. Tliat objection to tho increase of their .com* 
,lbrto if the word bo applicable, will now, I trust, be 
happily removed.’ Tlie absence of trees, of which Sir 
Harry speaks, is believed to have originated from the 
same cause which *occa8ipns a similar want in tlie 
prsiriea of America — that is, the native custom of 
burning down the grass every winter, to fkrtiiisa th4: 
soil. Where trees have been plantofi recently, 
lutvo grown well. The apple, pe«, peach, and 
fruit-trees of temperate cUmatoS, 
and produce abundantly. The whole country, 
be addod, is a great plateaa, elevated 
' above the level of the sea. ’ The olimBtth.M'MIpl^^ 
cooler then in Natsj, which ft 
'latitude, hut atw lower 
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the Joyal suprljmacy, in 1848, that Englbh»(»]om8t8 oee the estahlUhment of a fair, whicli will give our 
began to _ establish themselves in any considerablo interior and friends an opiwrtunity of render- 

nutnbers in the constiy. But they then soon found ing a journey to Harristnith both profitable and plca- 
their way thitjicr, principally as traders, and settled in surable, as gsch an occasion will doubtless attract 


weekly newspaper—printed in hlpglish and Dutch; its their farms in the ncighbourliood of the town, whidi 
English and ‘ Dutch Keformed ’ churchc% and Wesleyan will tend to give confidence, and increase the value of 
Chapel; its government school; its market; and land in its vicinity.’ 

various other appurtcimnces of a flourishing town, all ''rhnl, in lessHhan two years, a real, bustling, hopeful 
of which have come into existence simx! Sir Harry littlcto\vn}indspningintoexigtoncc,w1'thallthcgenaine 


But the growth of Blocni Eontein, rapid as it has thoSf<x?s of corruption and the friends of cstabl{sli«i 
been, is not so striking as that of another'town, institutions, were alremly arraying themselves in hostile 
There is a well-known story of a travc-llcr, in a newly- ranks. In two years more, wc may expect to receive 
settled part of North America, Inquiring his way at the, first numbers of the llurrismith Gazette and tlic 
a lonely but to a ‘city’ wliich made a conspicuous llarnsmilU Jiulipendenl, the ‘organs’ of the respective 
figure in ^ some land-syieculator’s imui, and receiving' parses; and to learn through their valuable columns, 
Oie startling inforiiuiUou, that lie was then slnnding tiffit the ‘ ITarrisraitli Agricultural and Commercial 


Bloem Fontein to Natal, to discover tlie ucwly-fouiidi-d the royal birtliday, to a large and select assembln;^ 
town of Ilarrisniith. of tlic rank, fashion, and beauty of the city and its 

‘ At length,’ lie writi's, ‘ having n-ached \ho eastern neighbourhood, 
side of tlic mountain, 1 halted, and determined to go 'J'lic writer from wliose letter some of the foregoing 
in search of this new-born town-sa fiittire city in our guotutious are made, strongly rueuiiiiiicnd.s tliat the 
vast empire, 'fukiiig niy attendant, Atulries, with me, government sliould offer ‘ unstinted encouragement and 
we prtKiecded to an elevation, where I felt sure it must lilieriil assistance’ to promote emigration from Great 
come into view. Wc were disappointed. Not a spire, Britain; and considers that, if this were done,‘thou- 
nor chimney nor liut could be seen; and so wc walke<l sands of liartly' Englisli and Scotch fanners would avail 
oil towards another elevation. On our way, wc came tliepiselves of tJie advantages which the country ufiers.’ 
to ail emigrant settler, busily employed in brick- This is possftilo; but at the same time, it should 
making; and from him I luuriied that wc hiul taken be known, that the excitement among the native 
the left-hand road instead of the right, after we passed tribes, caused by the war in Caffreland, hi«l extended 
the last strt'am. We were about a mile from the spot across tlic Orange l-tiver into the sovereignty, and tliat 


the same year,‘two^ or three liouses’ arc reported to baliarians must, for some time to come, be a source of 
have l*ien built; in 1851, they are sprin’,mg up considerable embarrassment and danger to all settlers 
rapidly; and at the latest date, tho'Jtli of last January, in tlic new colony. In time, no doubt, with the pro- 
wc hear of an actual fionrishing little towm, with school- gress of civilisation, this danger will he removed; and 
•house, floiirfmill, and busllinisand inereiisiiig trade. tlie natives may hceonie, as in New Zealand, a source 
The propossiiig town, liowcvcr, Inul its difficulties, of wealth to tile colony, us useful labourers—like the 


both physical and jioliticul, to contend with, 


' skipping (’aflres’ under tlie lirickinakcr’s instructions, 


correspondent has to report, that ‘ tho postal arrange- or pwicefiil cultivators of tlio soil. At present 
ments still coiitiinic unsatisfactory and vexatious, no liowcver, tlie peril from this source is so evident 
post having been received from Bloem Eontein for the and so serious^ that a warning reference to it could not 
last tw’o months; anfi,’ he indignantly adds, ‘ to make witli propriety be omitted in any description of this 
matters worse, tho late magistrate’s clerk and post- otherwise promising settlement. 

master has resigned, owing to grave charges having Iieen^_^__ 

preferred against him by a pwty faction wlio would 

rale public opinion.’ But ho consoles himself with the, THE S E C R E T. 

judidous reflection, that ‘ time and imported respectable Jean Baptiste Vkhon, a native, it was understood, 
mtdiigence wiU, remedy ^s unhappy slate of tilings, of tliu south of Erance, established liimself as a > 
m the changes which small communities undergo.’ It merchant Ilavre-de-Grace in 1788, being then 
is satisfactory to learn, tliat in spite of tlic machina- a widower with one child, a youmt bov. Tte 


1^, we are told, * was celebrated with more tirni had brought letters of Wgh recommendation from 
! oralmiy ainrit A diooting-mateli took place, after several eminent,Earis firms ; his capital.was aseertitined 
, supper and qu^rille-party came oflT, tube large; and soon, moreover, approving himself to be 
toe pleaswn» of the .day. That next a man of keen mercantile discernment, mrf nSwwuredl, 

-.m the ttu;f had their .^oyment in the perompteiy, unswerving business 'bahi^ ^'tti’'''i8 not 
estabwIhH^t, of yaeCs.’. And, then we hare, duly surpr^ing that his commercial trastodtionti'fSeedily 
■ ifeUrhnoifli^^^ Hie tookil wide range, or that, at the end of;|ihotit flftobn ' 

tmta^ W * vntmd ’ Cum the years, H- Vc'ron was pronounced hy.ftebfrWhansent to 

* Hack- -be tote wealthiest merchant of tlie, noidtotefd|id'(ttmUal ' 
and ‘we of horses was Wf northern France, Hte yras ntever. dto^te'hntch of a ' 

Ihvoi^te with any dasswas ' 
^conddered a'hiPk'Bywe. in toatregion. It too brwtgve, decided, nnb®ndhsgff-hl* tefteedit curt 
iwSInrtiterannouiiceds’tiiax an^bm* vmur will n>vO«r>in vaA... iuA_ 




in uiatragion. it ^ orveme, decided, unb<todm|ts-hfs sneedt.too curt, 
year wiU pro|Bbly J frequ^ly too bitter, tor totiti lite'iaa|[HiJ^% Btoet 
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his coarse in .very diflioult times quite as safely as 
those who put themselves to great pains ayd cha||geif 
to obtain popularity. Ho never .expressed—pubhely 
at least—auy preference for Royalism, m'publieanism, 
or Imperhilism; for fleur-de-lis, boijiet-rouge, or 
tricolorc: in short, Jean Baptiste V^ron was a stem, 
taciturn, self-absorbed man of business; and as nothing 
else was universally concluded, till the installation 
of a quasi legitimacy by Napoleon Bonaiiarte, wlien a 
circumstance, slight in itself, gave a clearer significance 
to the cold, haughty, repellent expression wliicl^ playeil 
habitually about the merchant's gray, deep-set eyes, 
and thin, flrmly-comprossed lips, llis^icwly-sngrared 
privlte card read thus:—‘ J. B. tie Veron, Mim S(iour, 
Iqgouville.’ Mon Si^our was a charming suburban . 
domicile, situate upon the Cote, as it is usually Icrnied— 
a sloping eminence on the nortli of Lc Havre, Avhich it 
commands, and now dotted with similar r^frsidcuces, but 
at the period we arc W'riting.of, very sparsely built 
upon. Not long after this assumption of tlic aristo¬ 
cratic prefix to Ids name, it was diseovered tliat lie barl, 
insinuated himself into tlio very narrow anil exclfiiijve 
circle of the Do Me'rodes, who were an unquestionable 
fragment of tho old noblesse, damaged, it is true, 
almost irretrievably in purse, as their modest establisii- 
ment on tho Ciito too'plainly Rsstifled; Imt in jx'digree 
as untainted and i-esplendent as in tlie palmiest daj s of 
the Capets. As the Clicvaller de Merodc .and Ids 
dnugliter Mailemoiscllc IIcnrieUe-Delpiiine-Jlorteiise- 
Maric-Chasse-Loup de Jle'ro.le—deserilK'd as a tail, 
fair, and extremely meagre damsel, of about lliirty 
years of age—wore known to bo rigidly uneomprondsing 
in all matters having reference to nneestry, it was con¬ 
cluded that Jean Baptiste de Vo'ron liad bwai able to 
satisfy his nohic friends, tliat altliougli ilr facto a 
-merchant from tho sad ncpossities of ti^ e,vil time, he 
was cfe jure entitled to take rank and proeislence with 
tlio illustrious tliough dceuywl nohility of Franee. It 
might be, too, ns envious gossips wldspered, tliat any 
slight flaw or break in tlie chain of De Veron’s patrician- 
deiicent, had been concealed or ovcrlookcil in tlie’glittiT 
of Ids wealth, more especially if it was true, as rumour 
presently began to circulate, that the immense sim^in 
French eyes and ears—of 300,^()0 francs (L.12,()007was 
to be settled upon Mademoiselle de MeroJo and Iier 
heirs on tho day whicli slioidd see her united in lioly 
wedlock with Engeue dc Veron, by this time a fine- 
looking young man, of one or two-and-twenty, and, like 
ninety-nine in every liundrcd of tlie youth of France, 
strongly prcjiulicoil ayaiusl tile pretensions of mere birth 
and hereditary distiu'etion. 

Humour in this instance tvas correctly informed. 

‘ Engline,' said M. de V6ron, addressing ids sou in ids 
usual cold positive manner, and at the same time 
locking his jirivatc f'critoire, the hand of tlie clock liolng 
just on tho stroke of five, llic hour for closing—‘ I have 
a matter of importance to inform you of. All differ¬ 
ences between me and the Chevalier de Merodc relative 
to, your marriage with Jjis daughter. Mademoiselle de 

Mfcrode, are ’- , 

, Hein I ’ ejaculated Kugbne, sinldCHly wldriing round 
. upon' his stool, and confronting his fattier. ‘ Hein! * 
All diflbrenccs, I say,’ resumed M.* dc Veron with 
anraflle^calm and decision, ‘ between myself and tho 
ehovaUer gie arrangetl a I'aimable; and tho contract of 
matT{sge will be ready, fur your and Mademoiselle do 
UlStwit’* signattire), on Monday next at two precisely.’ 

‘ Mine and Madenaoisello de Mdrode's I ’ rc]>eated tho 
astoondeil seemed.half doubtflil Vhfther bo 

or hejOT aright 

, .I .ITo F<®“®ryou aw surprised.So distingpiished 

li;j^i^tIoix ;couUl hardly, nndct> tlie circumstances, 
helped wouldiiave been cruel to 

you iny Intimation on -the subject w^t 
thetioif ji:'ebanco of tlio', ae^Ation issuing unfb- 
Yota and you will, for the ^sent, at 


all events, take up your abode' at Moa Si'jour; and 1 
must coftsequently look out at once, for a smaller, .a 
more bachelor-suiting residence.’ 

‘ My wife and mo I ’ echoed Veron junior with tlie 
same air of stupid amasemeut as befare^* My wife 
and mol’ Recovering a little, he added: 'Cojffound it, 
there must be some mistake lierc. Do you know, men 
pirc, that tliis hladcmoisellc de Merodc is nut at all to 

my taste ? I Would as soon marry ’- 

‘No folly, Sugbne, if you please,’ interrupted M. de 
Veron. ‘ Tho afliiir, as I liave told you, is decided. Vou 
will marry"M:iilemoisellc dc Merodc; or if not, lie aihlcil 
witli iron iiiflcxiliility of tone and manner—‘ Eugene do 
Vu'ron is likely to Iienefit very little by his father's 
wealth,’wiiclillic said Eugene will do well to remember 
is ofb, kind ihit'very diiiieult of transference lieyond 
tho range of tlie law of iiilieritanec whieli prevails in 
France. The leprosy of the Revolution,’ continued M. j 
de Veron as lie I'ose and put on ids liat, ‘ may indeed 
be said to have iMilhited imr very hearths, when wo I 
find eliildren setting up their opinions, and likings and ] 
dislikings, fursootli! against tlieir fatiiers’ decision, in a 
matter so entirely within the parental jurisdiction as i 
that of a son or dauglitor’s marriage.’ • , 

F.iigeiic did not reply; .and after assisting his fiither 
—who limiMiiI a little in eonseiiuenee of having severely 
sprained ids ankle some eiglit or ten days previously 
—to a light one-horse earri.ige id waiting outside, he 
returui-il to the olliee, ami resumed liis seat, still in a 
maze of confusion, doulit, and dismay. ‘ How could,’ 
lie incoherently mflttered — ‘liow could my father— 
how could iftiybotly suppose tliat How cunlil 
he espeeialiy bo so blind ns not to Unvo long ago 

ptweiveil-W’liat a eontrast! ’ milled Eugbno do 

Veron jumping up, breaking into p.asst)uate_ speech, 
and Ids eyes s))!irkling as if lie was actually iu 
presence of the dark-eyed divinity whoso imago filled 
ids brain and li*sed liis tongue—‘what a contrast!- 
Adiiline, young, roseate, beautiful as Spring, lustrous 
as Juno, graceful as Hebe! Oh, par exemple, Maile- 
inoiselly do Merodc, you, witli your bigli blood and 
skinny Ikiiics, must excuse me. And {toor, tix>,' poor 
as Adeline! Decidedly, tlic old gentleman must be 

crazed, and—and let mo sre- Ay, to be sure, I 

must confer with Edouard at once.’ * 

I^^^g^ne do W'Ton liad only one lligbt of stairs to 
nsnetid in onler to oblairi tins conference, Edouard le 
Blanc, the brotlier of ilihdine, being a psincipai clerk 
ill the establislimcnt. Edouard le Blanc readily and 
sincerely condoksl with ids friend upon tlie sudden 
olisunralion of ids and Adeline’s hopes, adding that he 
had iilways fidt a strong misgiving upon tho subject; 
and ailer a lugubrious dialogue, during wldch the clerk 
hinted nervously at a circumstance wl^eh, looking at 
the unpleasant turn matters were taking, might prove 
of terrible import—a nervousness but very partially 
relieved by Eugene’s assurance, that, come what may, 
ho would take tlic responsibility in that particular 
entirely upon himself, os, iudeeil, lie was bound to do 
—tlie friends left tlic olliee, anil wended tiieir -way to 
Madame le Blanc’s, Ingouville. There the lover forgot, 
in Adeline’s gay exliiiaraling presence and ccinveraa- 
ti^n, the recent ominous and exasperating comdiuni- 
c.ation from his fatlier; while Mouard proceeded to 
take immediate counsel with his motiior uppn the 
Stored aspect of affairi, not only ns regarded Addiine 
and Eugene de Veron, but more iwrtieularly hiuuelf, ;, 
Edbttard le Blanc. •; / \ 

'fen minutes had hardly passed by ordinary 
-i-bwely one by F,ug^no do Veron’i—when W- 
view with the'charming Addline was rude]^ 
upon by Madame le Bianc, a ‘shrewd, piudenf 
of tho world, alteit that ifl this aflhiir 
lost hM balance, tettmted by ti»e gUtteri^j^iflilSifM 
fbr hCTdapghter’sncc^tanco, and f(:W4U:pi»'«3^iM?eatly 
within her readi. Tlie" manner 
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• were item asd poromptoiy. -■ * Have 4^6 ^kindness, 
Moniieur Eug^e de Vdron, to bid Addline adieu at 
. once. I have a ierioua matter to talk over with you 
alone. Gomel’ 

Addline Vrv extremely startled at hearing her rich' 
lover tblia addreaaed, and the carnation of her glowing 
cheekt faded at once to lily paleness, whilst Eugbne’s 
features flushed ns quickly to deepest crimson.. He 
stammered out hia willingncsc to A.ttcnd modamc 
immediately, and hastily kissing Addline’s hand, 
followed the unwelcome intruder to another room. 

‘ So, Monsieur Eugfene,’ began Madame le'Blanc, ‘ this 
ridiculods wooing—of which, as you know, I never 
heartily approved—is at an end. Ym^ are,. I^hciir, to 
marry Mademoiselle de Merode in tlio early gart of* 
next w'eek.’ • • * * 

‘ Madame le Blanc,’ exclainxid the young man,>‘ ^vioat 
is it you are saying ? 1 marry Mademoiselle de Mdrodc 
next or any other weekt 1 swear to yon, by all tlmt 
is true and sacred, that 1 will be torn in pieces by wild 

horses before I break fiiith with ’- 

‘Chtttl chut!’ interrupted Madame LcBlanc; ‘you 
may spare your oaths. The sentiratintal lmvard.age of 
,, boys*iu love will bo lost upon me. You will, as you 
ought, espouse Mademoiselle de Merodq, who is, I nni 
told, a very superior and amiable person; and as to Ade¬ 
line, she will console herself. A girl with her .advantages 
will always be able to marry sufiicicntly thougii 

not into tiie family of a miUionnirc. But my present 
business with you, .Monsieur Eugene de Verou, relates to 
a diflbrent and muck more import^t m;y:ter. Edouard 
lias just epufided to me a very painful circuinstuneo. 
You have induced him to commit not only a weak but 
a highly criminal act: he has let you have, wlUiout 
Monsieur d#'Vdron’a consent or knowledge, two 
thousand francs, upon the assurance tiiat you would 
, either reimburse that sura before his accounts were 
balanced, or armng'' the matter satisfactorily with 
your father.’ 

‘ But, Madame lo Blanc ’- 

‘ Neither which alternatives,’ persisted tkat lody, 

‘ I very plainly perceive, you will be able to fulfil, unless 
you comply with Monsieur de "ydron’s wishes; and if 
you haV| any real regard for Adeline, you will signify 
that ao'quiesccncc without delay, for her brother’s min 
would to a moral sense b^ hers also. Part of tbo 
' money has, I understand, beon^squnndered on the pre- 

, tents you have made her: they shall be retunied - 

‘Madame le Blanc,’ exclaimed the cxci(c>d young 
man, ‘you will drive roc luadl I cannot, will not give 
up AdlUne; and as for the paltry sum of money you 
Speak o£—my money as it may fairly be considered— 
tgat shall be returned to-morrow morning.’ 

Madame le •Blanc did not speak for a few' seconds, 
and then said: ‘Very well, mind you keep your pro¬ 
mise. To-moitow is, you are aware, the E6te Dieu: 
we promised Madame Carson of the Grande 

Kue to poni the afternoon and evening at her house, 
Wh<Sce "We shall have a good view of the procession. 
vDo you and Edouard call ou us there, os soon os the 
aflhu' it arranged. I will not detain you longer at 
i, pnwtat. Adieu 1 Stay, stay—by this door, & you 
j ifjhMksie. I cannot petmit you to see Adifiine again, attall 
till this money transactiem is definitively settled.’ 
you have ndw slept upon the proposal I com- 
CiWihtleated!. to you yesterday'afltenioon,’ aaid M. de 
!v:.^^|i|^'<:.iddiogaing ids ron oh the ..following nroryhag 
' ;|Kp%;^MK4ueiou; of a 'iBlent bioakflistT-’ you pay 
. wirii A answer than 

;t pro^tefl hu'nrut^y.io Abgy oil hhi 

tpt In this epie comidi-' 
i|ipdntfhte;:l^ismuBh 'as be, Eugbne, 

; ' 'word, - bis heart, 

. \b{s nob'tiprefere, 

, |!oasent .|o,-n^b’b‘M'ntnre exittmice 

by uniting himself with Mademoiselle*'de Merode, for 
*wljom, indeed, he felt the profoundest esteem, but not 
the slightest emotion of afibetion or regard. 

‘ Tour word, your honour, your heart—^you should 
have added- 3 pmr fortune,’ replied M. de Y4ioa with 
frigid, slowly-distilled, sarcastic bitterness—‘ are" irrevo¬ 
cably engaged, are they, to Addlino le Blanc, sister of 
my collecting clerk—daughter of a deceased sous- 

licutcqpnt of the line’- 

‘ Of tlie Imperial Guard,’ interposed Eugbne. 

. ‘ Wko aids her mother to eke out a scanty pension 

by embroidery’- ' ■ 

‘ Very superior, artistic embroidery,’ again interiected* 
tlic son. • 

‘ Be jt so. I iinve not been quite so unobservant, 
Eiqjbnc,* of certain incidents, as you and your friends 
appear ^-0 have supposed. But time proves all things, 
.and the Dc Mdrodcs and I can wait.’ 

Notliing further passed till M. de Vdron rose to leave 
tiie* room, wlten his sun, witli heightened, colour and 
treipbllng speech, although especially aiming at a 
cai'clcss indillerenee of tone and manner, said: ‘Sir— 
sir—one word, if you please. I have a slight favour 
to ask. There arc a few dcl)ts, to the amount of 
about two thousand frgnes, wliieh I wish to discharge 
immediately—this morning, in fact.’ 

‘ Debts to the amount of about two thousand francs, 
which you wish to discharge immediately—this morning, 
in fact,’ slowly repeated De Vc'ron, fixing on his son 
a triumphant, mocking glance, admirably seconded by 
the curve of ids thin white lips. ‘ "Well, let the bUls he 
sent to me. If eoirect and fair, tliey shall be paid.’ 

'But—but, father, one, the cliicf item, is a debt of 
honour I ’ 

* Indeed! Tlien your honour is pledged to others 
liesides MadcAioisclle la brodeuse? I have only to 
say, that in that case I will not assist you.’ Having 
said this, M. dc Veron, quite regardless of his son’s 
angry expostulations, limtKid out of the apartment, and 
shortly after, the sound of carriago-wheeis announced 
his departure to Le Havre. Eugene, about an hour 
afterwards followed, vainly striving to calm his 
api^rchcnsiona by the hope, tliat before the day for 
balancing Edouard’s acoounts arrived, he should find Ids 
father in a more Christian-like and generous mood, or, 
at anyrate, hit upon some means of raising the mtmey. 

The day, like the gorgeous procession that swept 
through the crowded streets, passed slowly and unin¬ 
terruptedly away in M. do Vdron’s place of business, 
till about half-past four, when that gentleman directed 
a porter, who was leaving the private office, to inform 

M. le Blanc, that lie, M. dc "Ydron, wished to speak 
with him immediately. On hearing this order, Eugbna 
looked quickly up from the desk at whkdi he was’, 
Engaged, to ids father’s face; but he discerned nothing, 
on that impassive tablet eitlier to dissipM® or confirm - 
his fear. 

* ‘Edouard Jo Blanc,’ said M. de ’V^'Qn with’’mild . 
suavity of voice iSie instant <he summoned eUrk i^re- 
sented himself, ‘ it so chances that 1 have no flirther 

occasion for your services’- 

^ * Sir J—sir f ’jjasped the terrified young man. . 

‘You are,’ continued M. de Vdron, ‘entitled to » 
month’s salary, in lieu ,of that period of notice-^one. 
hundred francs, with which you may credit ymUrMlf in 
ilie cash account you will please to balance OM britin 
mo as quickly as poasible** . > : . , ' ^ 

‘Slrf—sir r again bewildoredly itersrt^ 
stricken clerk, as be turned distracted^ fimhi MEiHo 
B 00 -‘SirI’ . 

‘My words &re'|dain enough, 1 
de Vdron, coolly tapping and .opanjnifr-hhi t 

fma which he helped hims^f . ^Tou 

ar* discharged with .one aiiiwife 

salary in to oi worifingi hi ^ i 

now (mly to brkg your : 
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course; I, finding tltem so, sign your Uvret, and there 
is an end of the matter,' , 

Edouard le Blanc made a step or tvo towards the 
door, and tihen, as if overwhelm^ with a sense of the 
hopelessness of fiirther concealment, Wmed round, 
threw himself with a cry of terror and tlespair at M. 
de Vdron’s feet, and poured forth a wild, sobbing, 
scarcely intelli^ble confession of the fault or crime 
of which he had been guilty, through the solicitations 
of M. Eugfene, who hiid, he averred, received every 
farthing of the amount in which he, Edouard le Blanc, 
acknowledged himself to be a dcmulter.* 

I Yes!—yes r exclaimed the son; ‘ Edouard gave the 
mon(#r into my hands, and if there is 4ny blame, it is 
mine alone.’ 

M. de Vdron listened with a stolid, stony apathy to 
all this, save for a slight glimmer of triumph lliat, 
spite of himself, shone out at tlio corners of his, half- 
closed eyes. When the young man had ceased sobbing 
and exclaiming, he said: ‘You admit, EdouariJ le 
Blanc, that you have robbed mo of nearly two thou¬ 
sand francs, et, you say, the solicitation of luy sen— 
an excuse, you must be aware, of not the slightest l^al 
weight; no more than if your pretty sister, Mademoi¬ 
selle Addline, who, I must be permitted to observe, is 

not altoge^cr, I suspect, a stranger to this aft’air- 

Hear roe out, Messieurs, if you please: I say your 
excuse has no more legal validity, than if your sister 
had counselled you to commit this felony. Now, mark 
me, young man: it is just upon five o’clock. At half- 
past seven precisely, I shall go before a magistrate, and 
cause a warrant to be issued for your apprehension. 
To-morrow morning, consequently, the brother of Made¬ 
moiselle le Blanc will either be an incarcerated felon, 
or, which will suit me just ns well, a proclaimed fugitive 
from justice.’ , 

‘ One moment—one word, for the love of Heaven, 
before you go!’ exclaimed Eugbne. ‘Is there any 
mode, any means whereby Edouard may bo rescued 
from this frightful, this unmerited calamity — this 
irretrievable ruin?’ » 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined M. de Veron, pausing for an instant 
on the outer threshold, ‘ there is one mode, Eugl-nc, 
and only one. What it is, you do not require 1ft bo 
told. 1 shall dine in town to-day; .at seven, I shall 
look-in at the church of Notre Pamo, and remain there 
precisely twenty minutes. After tliat, repcntaucc will 
be too tete.’ 

Eugene was in despair, for it was quite clear that 
Addiine must be given up—Addline, whoso myriad 
charms and graces rose upon his imagination in ten¬ 
fold greater lustre than before, now that lie was 
about to lose her for evcrl But there was plainly 
no help for it; and after a brief, agitated consultation, 
the young men left the oflice to join Madame and 
Mademoiselle le Blanc at the Widow Carson’s, in th% 
Grande Rue, or Rue de Paris, as the only decent street 
in Havre-do-Orftce was at that time indifferently 
named, both for the purpose of communicating the 
untoward state of affair, and that^ugfene might take 
a lingering, last ftirewell.of AddlinJ. _ • 

Beibre accompanying them tlilther, it_is necessary to 
say a,few word# of this Madame Carstn, who is aboyt 
to jday a very ■•higulax part in this little drama. She 
was a gay) w^l-looking, -symmetricaDy-shaped young 
widpw, •ma kwt a ccmfectioner’s shop in tlio said 
GfejoiJie Ru^ ana ofildnted os her Own dame da comtoir. 
Her goOd-tobkii, ooqpet^shly-gracious smiles, and un- 
varyfeg n^dei^ her establishment much 

niofe' was by no means a hriilidnt afihir 

|ialtitolf---nUtoI|>rTOaiiIotMrWi8e have been. Madame 

kind of way, engagej to 
ie BlKho-r-^at is to say, ahb intoned marrying 
Ifiia I . a* their tbutaal aavinga ahould jefttify 
.provided,'also, ^t no more dbfeible 
.>i^^'aiti^ii^'to-'a|eeptanee Ih'W iheantimO. 'M. de 


Vdron himself was frequently in the habit of calling, 
on his way to or from Mon Sdjour, fot a pfttd and a 
little lively badinage with the coroely'widow; and so 
frequently, at one time, that Edouard le Biwc was 
half-inclined—to Madame Carson’s infinite amusement 
—to bo jealous of the ricli, Uiough cldefly merchant’s 
formal and elaborate courtesies. It was on leaving her 
shop that he had slipped and sprained his ankle. M. 
de Vdruu fainted with the extreme pain, was carried in 
that state into, tlic little parlour behind the shop, and 
had not yet recovered consciousness when the apothe¬ 
cary, whom Madame Carson had despatched her little 
waiting-maid-of-all-work in quest of, entered Jo tender 
his.assistance. Tins is all, I think, that needs be said, 
in a proliminasy way, of Madame Carson. 

Of ooursc, tly: tidings brought by Euglinc and Edouard 
very painfully afeected Mademoiselle le Blanc; but 
being a very sensible, as well as remarkably handsome 
young person, she soon rallied, and insisted, quite as 
warmly as licr mother did, that the sacrifice necessary 
to relievo Edouard from the peril which environed 
him—painful, heartbreaking as that sacrifice might bo 
—must be submitted to without reserve or delay. Li 
other words, that M. do Vdron, junior, must consent 
to espouse Mademoiselle do Mdrode, and forthwith 
inform his father tliat he was ready to sign the nuptial- 
contract that moment if necessary. Poor Engine, who 
was really over head and cars in love, and more so just 
then than*hver, piteously lamented his own cruel fate, 
and passionately denounced tlie tiger-heartedness of 
his barbarian father; but as tears and reproaches could 
avail nothing in such a strait, he finally submitted 
to the general award, and agreed to announce his sub¬ 
mission to M. do Ve'ron at the church of Notre Dame, 
not a moment later, both Ladies insisjifd, than five 
miniitcs past seven. 

Madame Carson was not at home all this while. She 
had gone to chmoih, and after devotions, called on her 
way back on one or two friends for a little gossip, so 
that it wanted only .about a quarter to seven when she 
rcappcMod. Of course the lamentable story had to be 
told over again, with all its dismal accompaniments of 
tears, sighs, and plaintive ejaculations; and it was 
curious to observe, as the narrative proceeded, how the 
widow’s cliarming eyes flashed and sparkled, and her 
cliceks glowed with indignation, till she looked, to use 
Edouard le Blanc’s expression, ‘ferociously’ handsome. 
‘Le inonstrcl’ she exclaimed, ns Engitne terminated, 
the sad history, gathering up ns she spoke tlie shawl ar£l 
gloves she liad just before put ofl’; ‘ but I shall see him 
at once: I have influence with this Monsieur de Vdron.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Kinilie,’ Sitid Madame le Blanc. ‘ You 
possess influence over Monsieur do Vdronl’ 

‘ Certainly I do. And is that «uoh a miracle ? ’ replied 
Madame Carson with a demure glanc* at Edouard le 
Blanc. Edouard looked somewhat scared, but managed 
to say: ‘ Not at all, certainly not; but tliis man’s heart 
is iron—steel.’ 

‘ We shall sec,’ said the fair widow, as she fliushed 
drawing on her gloves. ‘ La grande passion is some¬ 
times stronger tlian iron or steel: is it not Monsieur 
Engfcne? At all events, I shall try. He is la the 
(feurcb, you any. Very well, if 1 fail—but 1 anf sure I 
rtall not fail—I return in ten minutes, and will 
leave Mademoiselle Adeline’s despairing lover plenty 
of time to make his submission. If better may not bq; *; ^ 
and so au revoir, McsdJbies et Messieurs.* 

V What can she mean?' said Madame le Blaao 
the ddor closed. ‘ I have noticed, once or twice dqij^g, 
the last fertnight, that she haa made use of 
half-hints relative to Momisur de V(froa.’ . . 

‘ I don’t know what she can ipeg< said In 

Blanc, seising hie hat and hurrying f 
,foUow, and strive to ascertain.' ■; ■'' 

He was just in tilto to catch ft If 

Gftrsmi’s skirts a* they whhfltod ^i^^earwer of 
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the Kuo St Jacqncti, and by quickening his speed, he Ad^ine le Blanc, by which it appeared, that the union 
saw her entci'the cliurch ft-om that street. Notre i of those young persons was joyfully acceded to by 
Dame was croi*dcd; but Edouard lo Blanc had no Jc^n Bifptiste. de Ve'ron and Marie le Blanc, their 
difficulty in aingling*nt M. de Veron, who was sitting parents—the said Jean Baptiste do Vdron' binding 
in his accustomed chair, somewhat removed fVom the iiimsclf formally to endow tlie bride and bridegroom 
mass of.worsffippers, on the left of the liigh altar; and jointly, on th9day of marriage, with the sUm of 300,000 
presently he discerned Madame Oarson gently and llrancs, and, moreover, to.adniit his son as a partner in 
adroitly making her way tluougli the crowd towards the business, thenceforth to lie carried on under the 
him. Ibe instant she was near enougli, slio tapped him name of De Vdron Son. 

slightly on the shoulder. He turned quickly, and stared Thisicoiitract was written in duplicate, and as soon 
with a haughty, questioning glance at the smiling as the notary Imd flnishe<l reading, Madame Carson 
confectioner. There was tmgrande. ptmion in that look, handedPa pen t6 M. d# Ve'ron, saying in tlie same liglit, 
Edouard, felt quite satisfied, and Madame C^arson’s coquettish, hut peremptory tone ns before: ‘ Now, Mon¬ 
conduct seemed more tlian ever unintelligible. She sieiir,quick, if ^ou please: yours is tiie most impep'tant 
appeared to say somctliing, wliicli waa n^pKed to* by signature.’ .Tlie inerchaiit signed and scalial both 
an impatient gesture of refusal, and«M. /ie tVeron’ parcliiiumts, and tlio otlier interested parties did ftio 
turned again towards the altar. Madame Carson next same, in silent, dumb bewildcgmenl, broken only by 
approached close to his chair, and bending "down, the s^ra'tcliing of the pens and the legal words repeated 
whispered in his ear, for perhaps a minute. As she did after the notary. ‘ We need not detain you lunger, 
so, M. do Veron’s body rose slowly up, involuntiirily as Me|sicurs, I believe,’ said Madame Carson. ‘ Bon soir, 
it were, and stiffbned into rigidity, as if under the Monsieur de Vcriin,’ she added, extending an ungloved 
influence of some frightful sped). Eorciiig himself at ' hanii! to that gentleman, wliu faintly touclicd it witli 
last, it seemed, to confront the whisperer, he no sooner hif lips; ‘you will lioar from me to-morrow.’ 
caugl^t her eye than he reeled, like ope struck by a heavy ‘ What is the meaning of ail tills ? ’ exclaimed Eugbnc 

blow,. against the {leiiestal of a saint, wliose stony de Veron, tlie instant his father and the notary dis¬ 
features looked less wliite and hlootiless *han his own. appeared. ‘I positively feci as if standing upon my 
Madame Carson contomplnted the effect she Imd pro- hcail! ’ A ciiurus of like interrogatories from tlie Lu 
duced with a kinti of pride for a few moments, and then, Jilaiics assailed Madame Carson, whose ringing hursts 
with a slight but ])creniptory wave of <!ter hand, of inirtli mocked for a time tlieir iiupatieu(M.>. 
motioned him to follow licrout of tlie sacred edilice. M. ‘Monning,/)ffrW«M.‘’ slie at last replied, after pausing 
do Vbron hastily, though with stuggpring steps, olieyed ; to caleli brcatli. ‘ 'I'liat is plain enougli, surely. Did 
Edouard le Blapc crossing tlic idiurch • and reacliiug you not all see with wlmt mpressement the poor man 
the street just soon enough to sec tlicin botli driven ul^' kissed my liand ? Tliere, don’t hxik so wretched. 


in M. de Viiron’s carriage. 


Edouard,’ slie added with a renewed outburst; ‘ per- 


Kdouard hurried back to the Grande Rue to rejiort imps T may have the caprice to prefer you after all to 
what he liad witnessed; and what could be the interpre- an elderly millionaire—who knows ? But come, let us 
tation of tlie inexplicable scene, engrossed the inventive try to he a Ititle calm and sensible. What I liave 
faculties of all there, till tlicy were tlioroughly tired of done, good folks, I can as easily undo; and tliat being 
their wild and aimlei<!> guesses. Kiglit o’clock chimed the ease, Monsieur Eugene must sign me a bond to- 
—nine—^ten—and they were all, Edouard especially, morrow morning for lilty thousand francs, payable 
working tlicmselves into a complete panic of undefln- tliroe ^ays after his marriage. Is it agreed ? Very 
aide apprehenjioii, when, to tlicir great relief? M. dc well: tlien I keep these two parcliments till the said 
Vferon's carriage drew up before the door. The first liond is executed; and now, my friends, gooii-night^ for 
person to alight was M. Bounlon, a notary of eminence; I, nr you may believe, am completely tired after all tliis 
next M. 4® Veron, who handed out Madame Carson ; benevolent fairy-work.’ 

and ali three widkod tlirougli tlie shop into the back- Tlie w'udding took place on the next day but onc^ to 
apartment. Tlie notary wore his usual business aspect, the great nstonishmeiit of every one acquainted witli 
and hod in his hands two rolls qf' tliickly-writtcn parch- the two faniilios. It was also positively rumoured tliat 
itient, which'he placed upon the table, and at once M. do V«?ron liad proposed mandngc to Madame Carson, 
began to spread out. M. de Veron liiid tJie air of a and been refused! Be this true or not, it was soon 
man walking in a dream, and subdued, mastered by apparent tliat, from some cause or otlier, M. de Vrfron’s 
some overpow'ering, nameless terror; wliilc Madame healtli and spirits were irretrievably broken down, 
Corstm, tliongh pale with excitement, was evidently and after liiigi^ng out a mopisli, secluded life of 
highly elated, and, to use a French plirosc, completely scarcely a twelveniontli’s duration, tliat gentleman died 
' mistress of tl» situation.’ She was the first to break suddenly at Mon Sdjour. A clause in his will be- 
silence. fl[ueathed 20,000 francs to Madame Carson, vvlth an 

‘ Monsieur dc Venm has been kind enough, Edouard, intimated lioiie, tliat it would be accepted os a pledge 

to explain, in the presence of Monsieur Bourdon, the by that lady to respect, as she liithcrto had done, tiie 
mistake in the accounts ho was disposed to charge you fionour of an ancient ftunily. 

wiBj to-day. He quite remembers, now, Imving received Tliis pledge to hecrccy wotcid no doubt liave been 

two thousand f!|«^ from yon, for which, in his hurry kept, but th.at mniours of poisoning and suicide, in 
at the time, he gave you no voucher. Is not that so, connection with De V<?ron’s death, having got abroad 
Monsiqur do Vdron?’ she added, again fixing on the the Procureur-^Gfineral ordered an investigation to 
UierGhant the same menacing look that Le Blanc hid tfcke place. The suspicion proved groundless; but the 
bi the church. proces-varbal set forth, that on examining the body 

V was the quick reply af M. dc Vdron, of the deceased, there were discovered the kttem 

attempted to, look She astounded clerk in ‘I. dc B.,’ ‘T. F.,’ branded on tlie front of the left 
, Jour Roomints jre shoulder; the two last, initials of Ibro*’' 

Monsieur lo Blanc; .stnd—mid I shall he (forced labour), being large and very distinek ittob 

' to see you at the office as usual/ oould b® no doubt, therefore, that the wkd' ^ de 




ton of a high family, hgd town 
and began reading lieen addicted to wild courses : thftk hw'i 

^fraot hetwnea; de VdrOn and colonies under a feigr^ name;1to^Cg|ie fill 




m;* he: 
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Iiome; ami whjtat at the I«1 p Je Bourbon, had been con¬ 
victed of premeditated homicide at a gamiag-iiouee, 
niKi sentenced to perpetual impri»o)imtent with hard 
labour. Contriving to escape, he haiV returned to 
France, and by, the aid of a considerabl<» legacy, com¬ 
menced a prosperous mercantile career* how termi¬ 
nated, we hove just seen. It was by pure accident, or 
what passes for such in the world, tliat Madame Carson 
liail arrived nt a knowledge of tlic terrible /cerct. 
When M. de Vdron, afU*r spraining his ankle, was 
carried in a state of insensibility into tig; room behind 
her shop, she hadummediately busied herself in remov¬ 
ing his neckcloth, unfastening his shirtysthen a fianned 
one i*liich fitted tightly round tlie nock, and thus 
obtained a glimpse of the branded letters ‘ T. F/ With 
her customary quickness of wit, slic instantly rephyed 
the shirts, neckcloth, &<•:, and earc'fully ec^necaled tiie 
fiital knowledge she had acquired, till an opportunity 
of using it advantageously should present itself. 

The foregoing are, I believe, all the reliable pafti- 
cnlars known of a story of whieli there nscnl to be Iq^lf- 
a-hundred different versions flying aliout Le Havis;. 
Edouard le Blanc married Muilnmc Carson, and sub¬ 
sequently became a partner of Englmc de ^'e^oll. Jt 
was not long, however, before the business was removed 
to another and distant Froncfi .seaport, where, for 
aiiglit I know to the contrary, the firm of ‘ De V'w'on 
and liC Blanc’ flourishes to this day. 

B E T T I N G - O F F I C E S. 

‘ Bkttixo-siiop ’ is vulgar, and we dislike vulgarity. 
‘Commission Office,’ ‘Riu-ing Bank,’ ‘Mr Ifopposite 
Green’s OfiSee,’ ‘ IJetting-Offiee,’ arc the styles of an¬ 
nouncement adopted hy speculators who m)cn wli.at low 
people call Betting-shops, 'riie chosen efesignation is 
usually painted in gold letter on a ehocolate-coloured 
wire-gauze blind, impervious to the view. A bettitig- 
offieo may display on its small shoH'-board two brojized 
plaster horses, rampant, held by two Ethiopian figures, 
nude; or it may prefer making a show of cigars. 
Many offices have risen out of simple cigar-sho]^. 
When this is the cast', the tobacco business gives way, 
the slow trade and fast profession not running well 
together. An official appearance is always eonsulered 
necessary. A partition, therefore, snffleicntly high not 
to be peered over, runs midway across the shop, sur¬ 
mounted with a rail. By such means, vi.-.ii>us are 
suggested to the iiitelligent mind of desks, clerks, and, 
if tlio beholder has sufficient imagination, of hankers' 
clerks. In the partition is an enlargcdV«/«o"->>nlc— 
not far off, may be supposed to lurk the hawk—through 
which arc received shillings, half-crowns; in fact, any 
kind of coin or notes, no sura appearing imulinissible. 
'Iho office is papered with a warm crimson paper, to 
make it snug and comfurtalde, pleasant as a lounge, 
and casting a genial glow u#on the proaeedings. ^ 

But the betting-lists arc the attnustion—these are 
the dice of the betting-man: a section of ond of the 
side-walls within the office is devoted to thcni. They 
ccmalat of long stri^ of paper—each radb having its 
own slip—on which are stated the odds ag.*iinst the 
horses. Hasty aiid anxious are the glances which the 
speculator casts at the betting-lists: he there sees 
whi<fi;t aro< tiip favourites'; whether those he has hacked 
are Mvahei^ ^, retedgn^lng; and he endeavours 
to dii^^yer, by" signs and testimonies, by all kinds of 
movements gna dMgea, knowing one’s opiniem. He 

will wosiis to other, gazers, will try to 

yttiispensd r^wks, will sidle towards any 
^^ichyhd’vpstnmed individual, an^ 
ntm iiei^%iiisi(delly nt Igettiag into the good ^rdeea oS 
the keepey, who, when, his buMnm is 

iflKin^^hind the pdrtition and from 


the duties of the pigeon-hole, to stretdi his legs and 
hold turf-conversc. The betting-offiotf keeper is the 
speculator’s divinity. , 

The office' itself is but the point where the ringing 
of tiie metal takes place, where the adtual' business 
is more hindingly entorcil into; but on great, or, as 
they are technically termed, grand days, there will 
occur — what will also apply, perhaps, occasionally 
to grand operas — vhry heavy operations. Large 
numbers of thtf speculators will collect, forming them¬ 
selves into knots and groups, on the pavement, and 
even in the roadway contiguous to the oificij. Here 
they appear a motley congregation, a curious agglomer- 
atioh of .sewdinq^s. Seediness is the prominent feature 
Of the, lotting mass, as they are on such oecnsions 
collected—scedine'ss of dress and of eliaracter. Yet 
amongst the groups are some bcttc'r-looking kino, some 
wlio seem lo fatten, ami who costume themselves in fully- 
napped cloth, and boast of ostenlalloiis pockets, and 
hats which advertise the owner as knowing’a thing or 
4wo. These may lie touters to the office: some may 
be victims, who have once won a stake. The latter 
now neglect their ordinary calling, ami pass the t^ole 
of their time in the purlieus of k-tting-sliopa. As for 
the touters—butling-ofllces .are not progressive without 
the aid of touters—they are gentlemen who have in their 
time worn many kinds of eliaracter, who have always 
existed omwway or another on the very outskirts of 
hoiu'sty, till some flue morning a careless step brings 
them from that ne\^tral ground into the domain of 
the law, where, they are laid hold of.. They do not 
disdain their adopted calling; they are not above 
assisting errand-boys to go in for largo stakes; they 
tempt apotUec.aries’ apprentices by pro.spe£t8 of lieiiig 
alile to eomo out. They know likewise the Lest horses, 
nml which an; sure lo win. 

But there are numlaTS of willing, untutored lictting- 
moii, who go in of their own accord—‘ quite promis¬ 
cuous.’ Tliey belong to the class of petty tradesmen, 
ami perhaps there are sternly workmen and comfortably 
incomed Clerks among them; nitliough it ^ the trades¬ 
men who are most iinmorous, and who give colour 
to the whole body. Tliere is Maewait, the cheap baker, 
he contributes his quota weekly to the betting-shop: 
he has a strong desire to touch a twenty - pound 
stake. Wheteolcs, tlie potato sidesman, has given 
up n lucrative addition to his regular business—the _ 
purveying of oysters—for the sake of having more 
time to attend the office. Nimhieeut, the hairdresser, 
has been endcuvom'iiig to raise his charge for shaving 
one half-iH'iiny per eliin, to bo cnablc<l to speculate 
more largely. Shavings, journeyman carpenter, calcu¬ 
lates upon clearing considerably •more by ‘ Sister to 
Swindler’ than a year’s interest from 4hc savings- 
bank. There are tliousands of similarly eireumstanced 
speculators: they make a daily, if not more frequent 
proincnudc to the lictting-offlcc; and on the days when 
the races come oft’, they may bo observed in shoals, 
nodding ami winking knowingly as they pass one 
auotlier. Some are seen with jocular countenances, 
and pass for pleasant fellows: they are impressed with 
the idea that their horses are looking up. In otltors, 
the foeular expression has passed away, and the 
philosopliical observer sets them down as melancholy ' 
individuals, given to Castigating their wives, and v^giiig 
dogwards. ’ 

Betting-men—those who take a pride la their pro-; 
fession—assume generally a Imiseness of rtyle: ther{|ij| 
may te an appropriateness in Biis, OQnsiderin)| 
mercurial contents of their pqckets. In,walki&5;'^j!j 
fteedora ofi«ait, approaching the swagger, if 
rally adopts; cigar-smoking dt the 
considered respectable; luuids may be 
KWfam. in-pockets, andip'primary cblbtiin^:!»B^'*'^ 
worn mildly. The iudlvidHal la 
observant puhlio making np .bis ]^at'' tJie. 
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evidcpce of Blfrcwdnesa consists in familiaritj^ with thi^ 
tochnicalities of turf-loro; wiUiont tiiis, costume is or 
no 'uso. The betten must be well up to the jockeys’ 
names, sod ihose of the horses—of the races they 
hare ran—®f Day’s stable—of Scott’s ditto—must 
know when the cup or 2000-Kuinea stakes, are run 
for. His vocabulary comprises such words as out¬ 
siders, winners, two-year old, lame ducks, and bad 
books. He sometimes talks lohdly, although, for the 
most port, he delights in a close, earnist, confidential, 
suppressed tone. There is notliing a better prides 
himsclf.on more than being in the possession of some, 
to the common herd, unattainable secret—something 
only to be obtained once in a lifetime^ and t}>cn 'only 
after severe losses—a secret brought oyt by.eoipe train 
of fortuitous* and most intricately-woven events. It 
comes through a line of ingenious, quickwitfod,' up- 
to-everytliing communicators, and is made known 
proximately to the fijrtunatc possessor by a diplo¬ 
matic potman, who waits in a room frequented by a 

groom, who pumped it out of a stable-boy, who-• 

It is not improbable that the information has soine- 
wh^ deteriorated in its jourucyings through mews and 
along dung-heaps: it is possible, when it conics to be 
made use of, it may bo found very expensive in its 
application. 

Tiie turf specul.itor must possess a frank and willing 
imagination: he must calculate upon his axcount at the 
betting-shop, as he would upon so much being to his 
credit at a banker’s; lie must con^der the office cheques 
with which his pocket-book is overlluwing, as at par 
with bank-notes; lie need keep but little gold and silver, 
as it is far better to know that it is producing a highly- 
profi table percentage. Should he be visited by any 
momentary fits of depression, he may draw forth his 
Iiortfolio, and 'gratify Ids eyes with the contemplation 
of certificates for fives, and twenties, and fifties. 

We must not pass over a class of speculators who 
bet, and yet who are not true betting-men: they do 
net wish to be seen in betting-shops, yet cannot keep 
away. Tlioy are not loungers, for they may fib observed 
passing along the thoroughfare seemingly with all desir¬ 
able intentness upon tlieir daily business j but they 
suddenly disappear as they arrive at tlie door of the 
betting-sliop. These are your respectable men; worthy, 
solid, fkmily men. But it is not easy to enter a betting- 
shop, and gvoid rubbing against some clinging matter. 
Betting-men generally are not nice in their sensibilities; 
and perhaps on a fine Sunday morning, proceeding 
with his fkmily to the parish diarchy our Pliarisce may 
receive a % from some unsliavcn, strong-countenanced 
sons culofte, which may cause his nerves to tingle for 
the rest of the day.' 

But tlierS is also a light, flimsy, fly-away-kind of 
speculator, a May-day i^tting-man—a ^outh fresM^ 
^haps, firom school and the countiy, with whom his 
friers have hardly yet made up their minds wVmt tp 
do^who is at present seeing as much as lie can see 
of town, upon what he finds decidedly small means. 
He has an ambition to appear fast; has of course a 
great admiration for &Bt people; but is at present 
young and fresh-coloured, and cannot, with his 
endeavours, make himsdf appear less innocent and 
! .ghedfsatured than he is. He has strained his purse in 
a het, has betted on a wipning* horse, and has won 
five jponads. Thiswoi# perhaps have fixed him for 
UkiM a speenlator; bu| the money hums in his pocket. 

' make up'.hl» aalaa to out his udn- 


^'‘Mwsidt hots, he nu^t hatto • 'Hanaom for the 
.Heooratea' hints#'''hnv'his'.'-Ui^-coimffed 
etot,'’''lfl«iB h«sk*5ge,'|#'h#-''4l<dtej*^4i:ives to 
ijent '8*spe«t;%'pwchasa'•##*—<»' an'-oyster-ehim 
‘ '■ ' of pmr 


cited to appear at home, where he beoemes a respected 
logai junior clerk in a, Welsh mining company. 

There arc various kinds of hettdng-c^ces. Some are 
speculative, Jday-fly offices, open to-day and shut to¬ 
morrow—#ges that will bet any way, and against 
anything—that will accommodate themselves to any odds 
—receive any sum they can get, small or large; and 
should a misfortune occur, suchas the wrong horse win¬ 
ning, forget to open next day. These are but second- 
rate offices. The money-making, prosperous betting- 
officeas quitedifi'etent thing; It is not adybable for 
concerns winch intend making thousands in a few 
years, to puf' the superintendents liberally, and tq 
keep well-clotlied touters—to conduct thcmselres, in 
short, yke speculative offices. They must not defend 
entirely upon chance. Chance is very well for betung- 
meii, hut wll not do for the 'respectable betting-office 
keepers, who are the stakeholders. 

Tiic plan adopted is a very simple one, but ingenious 
in* its simplicity. The betting-office takes a great 
di;;Iike in its own mind to a particular horse, the 
Avuuritc of the betting-men. It makes bets aga^St- 
thiit horse, which amount in the aggregate to a forijitoe; 
and then it Itut/s tire object of its frantic dislike.'* OTis 
being eflfectcdj tlio Iiorse of course loses, and the office 
wins. How could It "be otherwise? Would you have 
a horse win against its owner’s interest ? 'Phe thing 
being settled, the office, in order to ascertain the amount 
of its winnings, lias only to deduct the price of the liorse 
from its aggregate bets, and arrange tlic remainder in 
a line of jjerhaps five figures. Whereupon the betting- 
nien grow seodi(>r mid more seedy; some of the more 
mercurial go off in a fit of apoplectic amazement; some 
betake thcmselres to Watcrioo Stairs on a moonless 
night; sonic proceed to the Diggings, some to St 
Luke’s, andasome to the dogs; some become so un¬ 
steady, that they sign the wrong name to a draft, or 
enter tlie wrong house at night, or are detected in a 
crowd with their hand in tlie wrong man’s pocket. 
But^ by degrees everything comes right again. The 
insane are shut up—the desperate transported—the 
dead buried—the deserted families carted to the work- 
laiuse; and the hctling-offico goes on as before. 

A MAY FLOWER-SHOW AT CIHSWICK. 

It is one o’clock p.m. ; 1 am at Hyde-Pnrk Corner; I 
hail the nearest ‘Hansom,’ and am quickly dashing 
away for Chiswick. The road leading thither is always 
a scene of great bustle: on a Chiswick fote-day, this is 
very much augmented. But I mu early, and the in- 
croase of vehicles is not yet great. A few carriages and 
cabs, mostly filled witli ladies, who, like myself, are early 
on the roa4 and eager to be at the scene of action, are 
occasionally passed; for my horse is a good one, and the 
driver seems to desire to do the journey in good style.? 
'The majority of passengers and conveyances are ch^y 
of the everyday character, and such as are always met 
w ith pn this great thoroughfare. Omnibuses, with loads 
of dusty passengers; carts and wagons, fiiied with 
manure, and each with a man or boy dozing upon the 
top; teams^baiting at the roadside inns; troops of 
dirty children at the ends of narrow streets; with 
carriers’ cartis and travel-stained pedestrians, s#ce 
tip the aggregate of the objects im the roadv But # 
anotimr hour the scene will change; the aristqeiratin' 
‘ tura-ouV '«rith its brilliant appointmeats and 
footmen—the cab, the htougium, and t}u»:t«pen riunidt, , 
^ filled witli gaiiy-dressed eoinpas^, - 

way; -for a Caiiswick .fote is im if tl»!s"i8#li*i'-<rf, f > 
^j[kiadon seaspn. People go.#ai« 

<^ra~tb see and to he seSn.' I 
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look qMte ro&Mliing in contfBat the close and, 
crowded ptreeta' I have ^ behind. The «idre of the 
churdi on Chiinriek grew is peeping above the homes 
in the distance; and by the time 1 have noticed the 
increase of bustle on the road, and about the inn-doors, 
the cab has stopped at one of the garden entrances. 
Early as I am, many others are before mo, and are 
waiting for the hour of admission—two o’clock. The 
carriages of those already arrived are drawn up in rank 
upon 5ie green; policemen are everywhere to preserve 
order; ostlers are numerous, with baskets of“water 
and bundles of bay; groups of loungers are looking 
>>n, cartioges are every minute arriving, and the bustle 
is beosming great. Ab it yet wants ten minutes to two 
o’clpek, I shall occupy tlie time by giving the i;^ader a 
little introduction to what we are presently to see. v 

There are three of these fStes every ypar—hue in 
May, another in June, and a third in .July. Wheri tlie 
weather is fine, there is always a brilliant gathering of 
rank, and beauty, and fashion; but the June show is 
usually the best attended. English gardening is alwg.ys 
well represented here. The plants and fruit brought 
for exliibition astonish even those wlio are best ac¬ 
quainted with what English gardeners can do. For 
several seasons past, it was tliouglit that cultivation 
had reached its highest point;’yet each suca'cediug 
year outvied the past, and report tells me, that tlie 
plants exliibitcd to-day are in advance of anything 
previously seen. Tliey are sent -here from widely dis¬ 
tant parts of the country—many of them are hrouglit 
one or two hundred miles ; but most of the large col¬ 
lections arc from gardens at a comparatively short 
distance frixa Chiswick. Tlie principal prize is con¬ 
tended for by collections of thirty stove and greenhouse 
plants; and their large size will be apparent, wlien it is 
stated that one such collection makes eight or ten van¬ 
loads. Tliere are never more Ilian three or four com¬ 
petitors for this prize. Their productions are generally 
brought into the garden on the evening previous to the 
day of exhibition. At about daylight on the morping 
of the ftite, the great bustle of preparation begins. 
Everything has to be arranged, and ready for the 
judges by ten o’clock a.m., at which hour all exhibite:#, 
and others interested in tlie awards, arc obliged to 
leave the gardens; and they ore not readmitted until 
the gates are thrown open to those wdio may have 
tickets of admission, at two o’clock. 

At last they are open. (How expectation clogs tlie 
wheels of time!) I join the tlirong; and in a few 
minutes I am among the flowers, which are arranged 
in long tents, on stages covered witii green baize, as a 
background to set off in bold relief t^cir beautiful 
forms and tints. Tliere arc three nulUary hands 
stationed in diflbrent parts of the grounds, to keep 
up a succession of enlivening strains until six o’clock, 
the hour when the proceedings, so far as the public 
am concerned, ore supposed to terminate. One of 
them is already ‘ discoursing most eloquent music.’ 
Gompany rapidly arrives y well-dresshd persons are 
attblUag through the tents, sitting beneath tlijs trees, 
Otr on the . benches, listmiing to the music. The scene 
is n gay one. > The richness and beauty ctf the masses 
of fiowier, rivalled only by the gay dresses and bright 
CTps of Jhp^direds of fair admirers; the delicate green of 
the’titeei iddthed vrith their young foliage, and the 
■' np by a bright May sun, and 

' combine to form a whole, 

thh laltoawiin of trhiich is mot easily forgotten. 

' the flmaers. Suppose we toter 

'the itui'' note mmn prominent objects 

Oa is h 'Som^lmt mimellaneous assort* 

conspictunu.' Ihe plsats-iaro 
reiiup(i^'#n&,''Wir^n#ng ^iteariy a yard across, andP 
p^esisntl^igiises.o^'l^wer ih'tl»tvb^^ie8t.petfobtM!!' 
One jsnMptoaoosf^Jihe ribhaess of its oolotaiogi Its 
' na!nelt.!iBiliih^,<J?W&^ '£i a coGteotioa of . 


too; their graceftil foliage, agitated by ev^ breeze, lulds 
much to the interest of this tent. Afiaong the most 
remarkable are the maidehhair-fems (adiantum), and a 
huge plant of the elk’s horn fern, New Bouth 
'Wales. It derives its name from the sha^ of ks large 
fronds. Before us is a quantity of Chinese hydrangeas, 
remarkable in this case for the small size of tlie plants, 
and disproportionately large heads of idnk blossoms. 
Capo pelargoniums, too, are well represented i they arc 
curious plants, indigenous to the Cape of Good Ilope; 
specimens of them are very often sent to this country, 
with boxes of bulbs, for whicli the Cape is •famous. 
Wiien they arrive, they look like pieces of deadwood j 
but 'when ^iropurly cared for, they rapidly make roots 
And branches, cjid ^produce their intorestiipg flowers iii 
abundance. 

Passing to the next tent, wo enter that part devoted 
to the fruit. A dclicato aroma pervades the place. 
Directly before us is a large xdant of t^e Cldnesc 
loquali, loiuled with ft-uit. This is yellow, and about 
the size of a small plum. The plant is a great 
novelty; for although luardy enough to ho grown out 
of doors in this country, it produces its fruit only in 
a hothouse. Associated with it arc some large vino-s 
in pots, w’ith a profusion of flne bunches of grajics. 
Tlicn tliere arc dishes of stnawberries {liritkk Qurnis), 
numerous pine - apples, cherries, peaches, bananas 
(grown in ^lis country), melons, &c.; besides some 
veiy flne winter apples and pears, which have Ixicn 
admirably preserved.* Of the former, the winter-queen, 
old green nonpiwcil, and goklcn harvey ave conspicuous; , 
of tlie latter, the warden and Uvedalo’s St' Germain 
are flne. 

TJie most attractive fc.afure of tlicse shqjivs appears 
to bo the orcliideous or air-plants, as they arc popu¬ 
larly known. A greater number of jicrsons arc always 
collected round them than in any other part of the 
tents ; nor is this to be wondered at. Nothing can bq 
more singular in appearance or gorgeous in colouring. 
Their fragrance, too, is so delightful. Description can 
convey but a faint idea of their great*beauty and 
diversity of character. They seem to mimic tlie insect 
world in the shapes of tlicir blossoms; nor are the 
resemblances distant. Every one has lieard sof tlie 
butterfly-piant: there is one on the stage now before U8,‘ 
and as the breeze gently waves its slender stalks, each 
tipped witli a vegetable butterfly, it beeo^ies almost , 
dilBcuIt to imagine that wo arc not watcliiug the 
movements of a real insect flitting among tlie plants. 
Here is a spike of Gotigora marulata, bearing uo fiiint 
resemblance to a quantity of brown insects with ex¬ 
panded wings collected round the stem. Close to it 
are some Brassins, mimicking witlf equal fidelity insects 
of a paler colour, besides hundreds of ofticrs equally ' 
burious and beautiful. Some bear their flowers in 
erect spikes, or loose heafls; otlicrs have dixwpinjf i 
racemes a yard in length, as some of the dendrobiumi. 
More have a slender flower-stalk making a graceful : 
curve, with the flowers placed on the uppermost side, | 
as Pkoloenopsis atmUit, which bears a profusimi of white ;! 
blossoms closely resembling large moths with expanded 
jWings. Here are some romarltable plants ,we muAt hot 
pass without noticing; they are equally attractive boGi 
by their beauty and associations. Tliey are two planfs , 
of Stanfugaea f»^'noi’exhibi|^ by Her Majesty, smd a ,■ 
fine specimen of Act'acta StumboMtU, nameu in honour . 
of tha philosophic traveller. They are tdOl worthy'trf ,’ 
the associations they call up; tlr^ grow in 
boskets, and the flowers are pmdhic^ frfom bpM';' 
directly omiosite’ the leaves. The m^inary 
flowelmg-pnents is reversed in them. ' , 

' We mss on: everywhere gotgeous 
'.ite' before us. Huge ^mt» of Indian 
uf^ace of several :^t, liNeiaUy 
><ff ev^ bde. .Heaths from tbe 


» in their aatlvf 
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from, the Hihwlaya; and c^tuscs from the plainSfl stalk, a foot or more high; but iiotr to dcwiribe it U the 

■ ' difficulty. Imagine n bat wRh expanded wings, with 

the addition of a toil, spread out before you, having 
on its breast a rosette of narrow ribbon, of the same 
dusky colour and you will gain some idea of its form 
and colour. Its botanical name is Attacia a-utai(u 
llerc is the rose-tent. In no previous season have 
Uie plants appeared in finer condition. A few years 
ago, uobody could grow roses fit to be seen in pots; 
many said it was impossible to do so: now, one enn 
scarcely imagkic anything finer than tliey are seen 
at the metropolitan flower-shows.* Both in healthy 
appearance, ar.d in fineness of flower, they exceed those 
which we admire so miicli in the open garden in 
summ^. One or two are conspicuous, though oil are 
hogutiiul. Hfm'cnirs tFun ami has pale flesh-coloured 
flowom, exceedingly delicate;'nor is tlie perfume they 
omit less attractive. A’</)/ien/s, pure white; Adam,\exy 
pale; and (lAtnt ties Uatailles, of tlie richest crimson, 
art; among the most attractive; but there are numerous 
ot^iers, rivalling them in beauty and fragrance. 

< As tiic afternoon wears away, tiio more fosliionable 
visitors depart. At six o’clock, the several bands of 
music form one, tlic National Anthem is played, and 
the fete is over. 


of South AnicMca- In fact, here are collected examples 
of the flora of almost every known country of tiic 
gloixi. But wo must not be carried away by these 
more show/' plants to the exclusion of some veiy 
curious and interesting little things which I 8t« 
we are in danger of forgetting. Here, carefully 
curcrcit by a 1)cll-glass, is a fine s{)ccimcn of Dhuna 
mvseiputa, or A^enus’s fly-trap. Svery reader of natural 
history is familiar with its economy; hnt one docs not 
often get a sight of it. By the side of it arc many other 
car!oua,,plants, covered with equal care. AiKfctochillis 
argenteuK, a little dwarf plant, w'ith leaves which, hotii 
in their beantiful lustre and i)eculiar ingrkings,.resohiblc 
a gnx'n lizard, must soiwc for an ej^iinidp. .Among 
oilier curiosities, is a small plant of one of the species 
of rliorlbdcndrons, recently introduced by Dr ^looker 
from the mountains of Sikkim Himalaya; elosc to it 
are some aplcas imported from the northern x>arts of 
the Celoslial Empire, Tlu>ro are also some v(*ry rare 
and valuable specimens of hanly trees, from the inonn' 
tains of I’atugoni.a. Tluy iielong to the very extensive 
family coniferous plants, and hare la’Cii ii.anicd 
respectively Fitz-lioya Pufm/onirtt and Saxc-dothm vuu- 
syicna. 7’hero is also a remarkably hotidsome croepeir, 
Ihxai-fntras mysareusiA, having petKlent racemes of large 
flowers ill shape rosemliling the snap-dragon, and of a 
rich orange ami chocolate eolonr. 

To revert to the little Sikkim rluHloilcndron, I shall 
give here the description of a |till more dimiiuitive 
specimen, niet.with by Dr Hooker diirgig his journey, 
and which he has figurivl and described in his beautiful 
work, Tlt» I}Jiof/odf'iidiiin of' S!>diiii-lJimaUii/<i. It i.s 
called R. ^fra/e, or siiow-i’liododemlroii. ‘The hanl, 
wofHly branches of this curious little sixicics, as thick 
as a giK'sc-quill, struggle along the ground for a foot or 
two, prosGiiting hronn tufts of vegetation where not 
lialf-a-dozcn other plants can exist. Tliu branches are 
ilensely interwoven, very harsli and woody, wliolly 
dcpresswl; wiience the slirnb, sproading liorizoiitally, 
and barely tnisial two inches aimve tiic soif, lu-comcs 
eminently tyiiiiail of tlio arid, stern climate it inliahits. 
The latest to bloom, and earliest to mature its seeds, 
by far tlie smallest in foliage, .and proportionally largest 
in flower, most lepidute in vesture, Immlile in stature, 
rigid in texture, deformed in habit, yet tlic most 
oduriferou^ it may lie recognised, even in the licrbarium, 
as the pnxfuction of tiic loftiest elevation on tlic surface 
of the gioho—of tlic most excessive climate—of the 
joint influences of a scorching sun by day, and (he 
keenest frost by night—of the greatest drought, followcil 
in a few hours by a s.aturatcd atmoajiliere—of the 
bnhnicst calm, alternating with the whirlwind of the 
Alps, For figiit months of tlic year, it is liuried under 
many feet of snow; fur tlio remniniug four, it is frea 
qucutly snowed on and sunned in the same liour. Dur¬ 
ing genial weather, wlien tiie sun heats the soil to lot) 
degrees, its perfumed foliage scents the air; whilst tj 
snotv-atorm and frost it is insensible: blooming tiirough 
allt exijandlng its little purple flowers to the day, and 
only closing them to wither after fertilisation has taken 
pliice. As the life of a moth may be indefinitely pro- 
l^ged whilst its duties are unfulfilled, so tlie flot#br of 
^ttlci mountaineer wfil tennun oxien tiirough days 
and sleet, till a mUd day flfcilitates the detacli-'j 
iMbfe bf the pollen and the TCundation of the ovarium. 
^^|S»:,»t<) 0 e 8 s is almost W'hoUy the effijct of wlntlji; for 
and theBl«®i ” and “ Fritillasries ” 
and Argjfmitiy amongst' butterflies, do 
prodigious eleviitior^ .they ate, too few iu 
ttinilBsf'|(r*|hfl)itoce the operation* of. veitotable life.’ 

i^ds * .*'Th^ little plsmt 

I ■ibeltti#;' than' any other 
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GOLD-SEEKING AT HOME. 

Tiiu J.omond Hills, in tlic sliires of Fife and Kinross, 
were known in ancient times as the liunting-gronnris 
of the kings of Scotland, wlien these monarciis resided 
in their smiimcr-palacc at Falkland, a village on their 
nortJi-castem declivity. At a period intermediate lie- 
twccii these and the present times, they were the liaunt 
of the persecuted Covenanters, and often Tcsonnded with 
the voice of {isalms raised at conventicles. Since then, 
their solitude and silence have seldom been disturbed, 
save by tlio bark of the sliepberd’s dog, or the echoes 
caused by tlie blasting of nx-ks in the limcblonc quarries 
widen run along their southern and western ridges. 
But during the mouth of May last, this solitude and 
sfteiice were completely destroyed, by tiiousands of 
persons plyiug every kind of instrument tqion them, 
from the ponderous crowbar and pickaxe, to tlie casily- 
wicldcd trowel and hammer, in search of gold, wliich 
tliey believed to be liiddcn in their recesses. Tlio 
infornialion on which they acted seemed to them to 
conic from an aiitlientic source, and to be confirmed 
by competent autliority. 

(in the southern base of the hills, overlooking the 
far-famwl Jxxihleveii, lies the village of Kinii'csswood, 
noted as the birthplace of tlic poet Michael Brucc. A 
native of tliis village entered the army, and tiiere learned 
manners at war with good morals, whicii, after his dis¬ 
charge, brought upon him the vengeance of tlie law, and 
he wqs banished' ‘ beyond sons.' Ilia subsequent good- 
conduct. boweved, jirocurcd liini ‘ a tieket-of-loayc,* and 
he Ix'came servant to the commissariat for the convicts 
in Van Diciven's Land. In this capacity he hafl ^- 
quent opportunities of seeing the substance btupg'ht 
from the Bathurst ‘diggings,' containin;^ the "^Id 
which is now arriving in tins country in sucli 
quantities. It at once struck higi that he liaid a^n 
abundance of tlie same material in h4 natiye 
vMiHig the quarries in which seveiut «f , 

acquaintances earned their Kv^ihflod/ ThI« iiiti»|^sion 
he conveyed in a letter to his mqfh^^ 

course, afforded the inflwmatio^ tp^ 
bad an opportunity of commUBj' 
genee spread witli.tbe rapidlt/PiSfi," 
and an excitement was 
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bees wlicu Uieir iiive has received a sudden shock. The 
mountain pathways became hnmediately aiivo with 
human beings, and ndises arose like the Iium of a city 
heard at a distance durlngr the busiest hours of the day. 
In the villages immediately adjoining the pW of resort, 
the ev e i t^mAnt was wholly confined to youngsters and 
idlers, who are ever ready to seize upon novelty and 
enter upon bustle; but further ofi; it extended to old 
and young, hale and infirm, asthmatic and long-winded, 
grave and gay, taught and untaught, respectaWw and 
disreputable, industrious and idle, till it readied n 
compass of twenty miles at least, extending not only 
to thesForth and Tay, but stretdiiiig inland from their 
opposite shores. In short, men who liad never cliinlicd 
a mountain all thcir lives Iwfore, though living in elpse 
proximity to one, were seen on its loftiest^ peaks, and 
toiling there with all the ardour of t ydoiis. 

Meanwhile, some of the less impulsive minds in the 
district, not altogether untouched by tho prevailhig 
mania, began to cast about for warrants to justity tlicir 
appropriation of some of this much-coveted malcrii^, 
and assure their confidence that it a-as really gold. 
Memory, research, tradition, testimony, all came to 
tlicir help. Tlicy recollected hoiv tlicir fathers hiul 
told them that the Umi-d of Latlirisk Inul wrouglit a 
luiul-mine on the northern declivity of the Fast I.aw, 
W'liidi yielded also a considerahlc piroportioii of silver, 
and whicli was abandouetl only because of tiio liigh tax 
government hod put upon the latter metal. 'I'lieii eainu 
the ready query: That since there is silver in these 
liilis, wliy not also gold, seeing they fivqiieiitly go 
together? Then it was found that the mineral forma¬ 
tions in which tliis metal occurs are the erystalliiio 
primitive rocks; and witli these tlie Lomond Hills 
wore held to corresjiond. Tlicn it liad laipn told them, 
that in days of yore slieplierds liad found pieces of 
gold while tending their flocks on tin- liills, and tliat 
gold had iKHin frequently met with in tlio wliolc 
district of country lietween the Forth and tlie Tay. 
Last of all came tlie testimony of a man wlu’ had 
returntxl to tlie neiglibourhood from (,'alifornia, and who 
assured them, that the substance they submitted to Ijis 
inspection was in all respects simihir to tliat which 
was dug out of the hills in the gold regions of 
America. Singularly enougli, tbougli tliey d id not reflect 
upon the facts, tliis man liad rclurued home ns poor as 
ho had departed, and manifested no desire to aieoin- 
pany them to tlic new El Dorailo at their doors. Otlier 
persons were lueanwliilc piushitig inquiries iu a more 
certain direction, and subjecting tlio supposed precious 
treasure to infallible tests. 

Tlie chief centre of attraction is a paitially-wrought 
limestone quarry, known by tho name of tlie Shcct- 
hichcad; right above the village of Kiimcsswood, and 
about a gunsliot back from tlie brow of the Bishop 
Hill. It is surrounded on all sides by iiumeiise 
heaps of dcTiris, wliich has been repeatedly dug into 
during Uie last thirty yoar^ by geologisiiig students, iu 
seanih of • fossils connected with tlie carboniferous 
system, and who must have frequently met Vith the 
substance which has caused all this excitement, hut 
hevesr imagined it to be gold. Tlie face ftf tlie quarry,' 
to tlie de^ of twenty feet from the top, is an accumu¬ 
lation of sliale or slate, iying in regular layers, and 
easily broken. It has been tunicd to good account of 
Into in the manu&cture of slate-pencils of superior 
Among, this , shaiy accumulation, there are 
fMiqBont Ot aeoft, wet clay or ochre; and it is in 
this timt the briiiiants wUth have dazzlcil the im^ina- 
. tion ow diiefly found, and which, accordingly, 

are l|eanentiy thrown out among the ddbiis, of which it 
comes m,fo{lh a port. In this quarry, tiien, and in tim 
heaps ohound il^ tiuudreds are earnestly busy in laying 
hare wlmt 'is beneath; wliile scores ot men, women, 
and childien arO silSftly and earnestly looking on. 


One has jpst brought out a ball of stone; or something 
like stone, about tlie size of a man’# hand, khowii 
among tlie quarrynicn as ‘ a fairy ball;’ it is composed 
of a liunj crust, like rusted i'run, w'hicli, on being i 
broken, is found to contain a yellow shioing metal of 
various shapes and sizes—grains, octolicdronsi cubca 
and tlicir allied forms, ns is the case with gold; and 
what else can it bo but tlic precious metal, tliiiiks 
the finder, as ho places it in liis reccptuele, and 
applies iiimsclfl anew to his vocation. In a little 
nhile he stumbles on another of these balls, as big 
as a mail’s hat, wliieli lie breaks, and ojiens witli in¬ 
creasing eagerness; wlieii, lo! it is ns empty a?a ‘deaf 
nut' — t\ie,water wliicli iicrcohited tlirougli tlic shale 
having, rusted {lie iron tliat goes to form tlie crust 
along witli thu ochre, but failed, ns in'the previous 
ease, to form crystals in the interior. A third, foiirtli, 
and flftli are found to lie as liollow as tlie last, and tlio 
‘digger’ Iwgins to look a little crestfallen, and abate 
ills cageniess. 

• But lierc is an Irishman, who lias been va.stly more 
Incky, dancing a jig, witli a footless stocking near liim, 
tied at ciudi end, packed as fall as it can liold of‘tho 
fine stuff;’ as lie enlls it, wliilc with wonderful a;^Jity 
lie llourisUes ajieavy pickaxe and spade over ids head, 
and sere.ams at the liiglicst pitch of liis voiw: ‘ Sure, 
now, and isn’t my fortune made!’ By ami by. getting 
at niiec iioi^e and tired, lie desists from liis exertions, 
and entreats a boy near liim ‘ to go into the bog beyont 
lliere, ami get liim souio jiotcen, which he is sure is 
making in the htills“among tlie turf;’ oflbring him at 
the same time a lump of Ills ‘ treasure ’ as pqj'ineiit for 
his trouble. 

Hero is a tall, grave, slircwd-Iooking man, very like 
an elder of the kirk, throwing away part ortiis accumu¬ 
lation, but somewliat stealtliily retaining a portion in 
the large cotton liuudkcrcliicf in wliich he had placed 
it, while a resiiectablc-looking woman is saying to liim: 
•John, the iiiinistcr says, it's no gold, but only brim- 
sloiie.’ To 1110011 be answers, witli nn audible sigh: 

‘ Well bath the ivi.<ie man said, all is vanity and vexa¬ 
tion of spirit.’ Here is a strong-built ^mt lumpish- 
looking fellow, seciniiigly a plougliinaii or day-lalniurer, 
leaving tlie scene of action in evident disgust, who, on 
being asked if lie lind been successful, answers roughly: 

‘ No! ’ and adds : ‘ I ’ll sell you this jiick for a glass of 
ale or a dram of whisky.’ Ilert* are angry words jiassiiig 
between a midifie-aged mail and a youth, respecting tlio 
right of possession, the former having driven the Latter 
away from a inomisiiig-looking place on wliicli lie was 
employed, and ciuuuionced operiitions upon it himself. 

It is Suiiirdiiy; and the mills on the river Lcrcn 
are stopped at noon, to allow the water in the lake 
from wliich it flows to necuinulatc its su|iplic8 for the 
I following week's operations. Freeil thus from labour, 
the siiiiiiiers iiasten to tlie scene of attraction, and 
largely swell tlie crowd alresidy assembled there. The 
' men begin the search witli eagerness, while the women 
euiiteiil tlicmselves witli looking on; but it is evident 
that they arc amaccustomed to the use of the instru- 
lueiits tliey liavo nssutiied, and that long practico will 
bo necessary before they can turn them to mucii 
accihint. Here are bands of colliers'able to widd them 
to purpose, yet how unwiliiiig they appear ip be to . 
put fortli tlicir strength. Tliey came in tho expecta¬ 
tion of getting gold for tiio lifting, which is nowhere 
the case; and are evidently disappwnted in finding 
tiiat*both.cfibrt and perseverance <iro iiecessa.^,, Iijj' r 
deed, it surprised us to see so litUd disposition., 
make and maiatipin exertion on ^lo part of thijflc lfhh,, 
fancied that certain riches would bo 
! Notwilhstandlhg the numerous traces of picki|^,Ml|»,': 
mering, and shovollibg tiicy havq left 
there is not an excav^ion a foot deep ; 
crevhM in the rock, thile inches sqi^. t 
left the words, scratched with a pis^ ^ shlitdJ fpiere 
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Is no gold heris’ as if he luid done all that wai necessaiy, 
to prove it. 'Even in the loose ddbrls around the 
quarry—^wlth which,the substance referred to abounds 
—there is /lo trace of a digging wider or deeper than a 
man’s bat. SVe have seen a student make greater and 
longer'Continucd exertion to get a fossil shell, and a 
terrier dog to get a rat or a rabbit, than any of the 
goid-scckers have. Burns the poet, in lilb lament, 
entitled Man was made to Mourfl, complains, with more 
pathos and sentiment than truth and |)astice, that the 
landlords will not ‘ give him leave to toil.’ That is 
not tha leave most men desire, hut the leave to I» 
idle. If gold were to be got for the lifting, and bread 
were as cosily procured as water, man would not bo 
disposed to take healthful exercise, nuich less, labour 
or toil. , 

We shall not describe the scene ns it developed itself 
on Sunday. It was at total variance with tlie reputa* 
tion Scotchmen have acquired for the obseiTunce of 
that day, but in perfec’t keeping with the notoriety 
they have gained for their love of strong drink. Moqj 
day was the fifteenth day of the gold-fever; and, like 
mo^ other fevers, it was then at its hciglit. Parties 
had heen on the Wll soon after the previous midnight 
awaiting the dawn, resolved to be the first at the 
diggings that morning, and ‘ have their fortunes made 
before others arrived.’ But the lark had not got many 
yards high in his heavenward ascent, nndw^nly struck 
the first note of his mornitig-carol, when the moun¬ 
tain concaves sent back ccliocs qf music from a whole 
hand of men, marching at the head o( a still greater 
number, who might have boon taken for a regiment of 
sappers and miners. They have come from a distance; 
and, like tl^ others who have preceded them, can have 
known little or nothing of ‘ balmy sleep, kind nature’s 
sweet restorer,’ unless they have taken it at church 
the procotling day, or in tlieir Ijcds, when they should 
have been there. Tlie morning has grown apace, and 
'shews the mountain-sides and table-land teeming with 
life. ‘The cry is still, they come;’ and long before 
mid-day, it is calculated that there are at least 1200 
persons on the hill—many of them spectators of the 
scene, but most of them actors in it. 

To a» curious observoiv it was at once an amusing, 
interesting, instructive, and painftil sjicctacle. It 
developed character; shewed to some extent the state 
• of Society among certain elagses and professions; and 
exhibited llumnn nature in some of its peculiar and 
less agreeable phasi‘8. The most striking and unlikc- 
able manifestations were—ignorance, credulity, super¬ 
stition,recklessness, and disregard for all that is ‘ lovely 
and of good report.’ We were particularly struck with 
the want of foresight,* observation, and refleetion shewn 
hy-B great ifumber of the persons concerned, and of 
whom other things might have been expected. Tliey* 
bad come to ‘ the diggings ’ without instruments of any 
kind yith which to bring forth the supposed gold from 
its recesses; and, more wonderful still, without food to* 
sustain them while employed in finding it. What an 
these persona would have liccn to any one 
wilhng to take advantage of them 1 Tlicy willingly 
!^arted witli much of their supposed treasure for a few 
,,etambs of cake from a boy’s pochot, imd with*8tUl' 
a sU(» of poor cheese from a quarryman’s 
The man who bromht iritoxicating drink to 
#ottld have receiveir in return whatever he 
heen pleased to demand. One pirtj;, and 
fbr iu we^coiild l«irn, was more previ- 
having ^Otisious with it equd to 
one day at least, 'imwig whidt whhiky 
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in other circumstances than those in'which they are 
ascustoin^ to meet with it. The inhabitants of the 
district in which it is found shewed little sympathy 
with the excUetneut produced, a fact which should have 
led the gold4ranter8 to pause and ponder; for they were 
as likely to know the nature of the substance sought as 
persons at a distance, and just os likely to appropriate 
it, if it really were g^ild. But under the influence of 
their eredulity, onr adventurers drew a conclusion quite 
different—namely, that the iwople at the foot of the hill 
afibetid indifi»rence,*in order to deceive those at a dis¬ 
tance; and keep all the treasure to themselves. It was 
of no use to 4011 them, that this said gold bad been 
tested half a century ago, and been ‘found wOhting.’ 
They igished it to bo gold, and they were determined to 
lieh'iRvc -it such. Much advantage was' taken of this 
credulity, esven by those who‘had themselves been its 
dupes. The most daring falsehoods were invented by 
them, in order to induce others to'befool themselves 
as'thoy had done. One, according to his own account, 
lia/(l received 30s. for his ‘ findings;’ and another had 
U-en offered L.2 for as much as he had collected in 
half an hour. Such ore specimens of the fables they 
devised, witii a view to deceive their acquaintances, 
and they h.ad manifest pleasure .in seeing them produce 
the desired effect. 

Meanwliile, e.vcry test known to or conceivable by 
the amateur chemists—of which there are not few 
in the counties in winch the hills are situated—was 
put in requisition, and a voice evoked by them, but 
it would not speak as desired. Others, who knew 
iiutliing of chemistry, were torturing it in every 
possililc way—beating it with hammers, to see if it 
would expand, like gold, into leaf; but instead of this, 
it only flew off in splinters: then putting it into tlie 
smith’s forgei to see if it would liquefy and separate 
from the dross, but it only evaporated in frimcs, which 
drove them from the smithy by their oflhnsive odonr. 
Not one of these experimenters, whether more or loss 
skillfd, thought of subjecting it to the simple and certain 
test of cutting it witli a knife, of which the substance 
in question' is not susceptible, whereas gold cuts like 
tftigh cheese. Enough, however, had been done to con¬ 
firm suspicions which had been floating in the niinds 
of many of the diggers, that tills rapid wealth-finding 
wiis a delusion and a lie. All doubts upon the subject 
were finally set at rest by the professors of mineralogy 
ill the colleges, and the practical chemists in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, informing certain inquirers as to tlio r^ 
nature of this deceptive substance. It is of two kinds; 
the one with a gray, the other with a brown base—tlie 
latter much ^ore common than the former; the one 
shining with a whitish, the other, with a yellowish liistre. 
Tlic one is galena, a sulphuret of lead; the Other, 
a sulphuret of iron. These pyrites are very extensively 
diffused, and are said to lie worth about L.2 a ton. 
Pity it is that even this trifle should be lost to the poor 
quariy'man, who has Only to iay them aside when 
wheeling away Ifis rubbish till they accumulate to such 
a quantity as to he worth a purchaser’s notice, but who 
docs not know where to find a customer. 

The Lomopds were now agidn left to their eoltthde 
and silence, a few stray persons visiting them oiily ^m 
curiosity, to see the place and its productions yriddi. 
had caused such excitement. But the mania'did'not 
abate all at once. A viUage patoiart^, aktUed jn 
fairy lore, entertained some of the ^d-sMcet!t:<i$ii& 
the friUowing legend, whii^ had the 
(hem%i reareh of the pireious petal 
cording to this ancient, a fair^, in tteiea 
appeared on a aunimer gloaming to pttle 

in the place indimited ny tha and 

Ihld him that— ‘ ; ' *• ■■ 
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‘ But,’ added .this benerolent son of'Puck, ‘ if I leave you, 
Trhen these dmppon—for I must then retwn hQpio‘‘ 
immediately—take you notice where the brindled ox 
lies down, and there you will-find the gol^.’ The cock 
crew and the bom blew. The fairy vaufehed, but the 
boy observed where the brindled ox lay down •, but 
then he did not reflect upon the need of marking the 
place, but ran hoitle, in his impatience to communicate 
the delightAil information he had received, and,on his 
return found that the brindled ox had risen and left 
tlie.place; and as he could not determine the s^t, the 
gold still awaits the search of some more reflective and 
„painstaking person. Of course, one aufkanother of the 
narrator’s auditors tlibught himself such a person, and 
hied him away to the conical hill that rises so con¬ 
spicuously at the entrance to the estuary of tlie If<^th. 
What success nttendrah Orem there we have not the 
raeaiis of knowing, but we have scon it sta&din a'local 
newspaper, that a sjiecimen of the shining substance 
found in that place had been sent to the editor, and'* he 
pronounces it more like gold than the crystals broup;ht 
him from the Lomond Hills. But ‘ like,’ says the p^)- 
verb, ‘ is an ill mark ; ’ and wc hope the gold-diggers of 
Pife will consider tlicmselves as having been already 
sufllcicntly deceived by appearances. 

The mania lasted fully three weeks, not that any 
one person was under its influence all that time— 
for, singularly enough, the man who had been once 
there rarely if ever returned—but, like an epidemic, 
it spread wide, and only cen-sed by a change in tlie 
intellectual atmosphere. There could not be less 
thiui 300 persons upon an average each day upon 
the hill, cither searching for the supposed treasure, 
or waiting to ascertaio the result from lliosc that 
did. This would make an aggregate of 0300 in the 
whole time; but let us keep mucli wilhiu the nnu-k, 
and toko the number convened durijig tliat period at 
.OOOO. Many of these were men earning 15s. a week; 
but let ns put them all down at Is. Gd per day each, 
and allow Is. for the exiienso incurred iii their going 
to and from the place. This will make lialf-a-crown 
lost and expended by every one of them. This calcu¬ 
lation makes L.30 a day, and L.030 for the whyle 
period. Now, we are fully persuaded, that though all 
the pyrites carried off had been gold in the proportion 
in whioh it seemed in the substance, it would not liaro 
realised this sum, which is about the price of 200 ounces 
of gold; so that, in the aggregate, the diggers would 
have been losers, though some of them, individually 
might have been gainers. But the gainers would have 
been few in proportion to the whole, for we observed 
that not more than one man in twenty found even the 
pyrites, winch are probably still niofe extensively 
diffused than gold itself ever is, even in the regions 
where it ^s now known to prevail: so that the wages of' 
the nineteen unsuccessful men are to be calculated along 
with those of the successful one; and then it follows, 
that unless the ‘ findings ’ of the latter at the close of the' 
day are equal tp the wage; of twentywnen, there is no 
increase of capital to the country, no gain upon tlie 
whole. Then the man who was lucky at one time, was 
unlucky ut another—like a poacher who snares three 
hares in a nig^t, but does not snare anott?er for a week, ’ 
while be has been unable to work during the day, and, 
in the end, his losses have counterbalanced his gaius. 
Then H this phantom liad proved a reality, all tlio 
inUies And miw ’Within a wide range of the place would 
h»v»been instantly abandoned, audit must nave taken 
A indeed, to reproduce the capital thus lost 

to . In fine, it must have become necessary 

to w A. i^>iipon. the dig^ngs, in order to constitute a 
rlgbi^to them; and stiil frirther, to levy a tax 

to primii& A poliiAVif not a mflitary to presene 
order; 4nd Aft» tlieie deduoUons are .made, thgeiiier 
with the incomes d^tived man previous oceitpations, 
and Bie great tmoerthlnty connected with to yontion 


—to say pothing of the labour and discomforts to be 
endured—we cannot think gold-digging a profitable or 
desirable pursuit. 

COMPETITION AND MONdPOElT. 

A MuMonANDUM jnst issued by that active body, the 
Sauiuuy Associatiuii, contains the following amusing and 
instrnctive account of tjie lucmonible competition between 
the groat Londpn water-companies forty years ago, and 
of the close monopoly in wliich tliat reckless and ruinous 
struggle ended:— 

‘ In 1810, a water manhi, like our recent railway mania, 
suddenly broke out; and the priiieiplo of competition, to 
which tlie kgislmure had all along looked for the protec¬ 
tion of tlie puHie, was put npon its trial., Two powerflil 
eompanics, which liad been several years occupied in 
obtaiiiiiig their acts and setting up tlicir machinery, now 
took the field— one, the West MidiUoscx, atlneking the old 
monopolists on tlieir weste.ni fliuik; the other, the East 
London, Invading tlicir territory from the opposite quarter. 
At tlie same time, a baud of dashing Manchester specula¬ 
tors started the Grand .Tunction Company with a flaming 
prospectus, and boldly flung their pipes into tlic very Diick 
of tlio tangled net-work wliich now spread in cveiy aircc- 
tion beneatli tlie pavement of the hotly-contested streets. 

‘ Those Grand-Junction men quite asloiiislied the town 
hy the inagnifieeiiee of their promises. “ Copious streams'* 
of water, djjpved, by the medium of tlic Oraml Junction 
Canal, from tlio rivers Coliic and Brent: “ always pure 
and fresh, because, always coming in"—" high service, free 
of extra ch.argcabrfve all, “ uninlfnnittent suppfff, no that 
cusiomera imy du without fiatems .such were a few of tlie 
seductive allureraeiits held out by Iheso interlopers to 
tempt deserters from the enemy's camp. 

‘ Tlio West Middlesex Coinjiany, in its opeting circulars, 
also promised “ unlimited supplies ’’ to the very " house¬ 
tops,” of wuter “ clear and bright from the gravelly bottom 
of the Thames, tliirtcen mllos above London Bridge." 
The East London was not bclundhnnil with the trumpet; 
and its “ skilflil '* directors, by paying dividends in rapid 
succession out of eaiiital, raised their L.lOO shares to the 
enormous premium of L.I30 before they bad well got 
their raaeliincry hito play. Meanwliilo the South London 
(or Vaiixluill) Company was started—in 1805—on the other 
side of the river, with a view tfi wrest from its old rulers 
the watery dominion of the south. The war was not, how¬ 
ever, can-ied on in a very royal sort; for, as the travelling 
mountebank drives six-iu-1^aiid thningh a country town to 
entice the gaping provincials to liis booth, so‘these watcr- 
jugglcrs went round tlie streets of London, tlirowhig up 
rival Jela-tPenu from their mains, to lu'ovo the alleged 
sniieriority of their engines, and to captivate tlie fancy of 
hesitating customers. 

‘ The New Kiver Company, thus put upon its mettle, 
boldly took np tlio gauntlet. It erected^ new forcing- 
engines, changed its remaining wooden piiics for iron, more 
than doubled its cornsuniplion of coal, reduced its charges, 
Angmentod its supplies, issued a contemptuous rejoinder 
to its adversaries, and, appealing as an “ old servant ” to 
the public for support, engaged in a war of extermination. 

‘For seven years, the battle raged inceissaatly.. The 
combatants sought—and openly avowed it—not tlicir ovffl 
prafit, bat tbeir rivals' ruin. Tenants were taken (m almost 
any^terms. Plumbers were bribed to tout, like onufibus 
ca^, for custom. Such was the rage for mere ntubericAI 
conquest, that a Uno of pipes would bo often driv^ down a 
long street, to serve^ne ney customer at the end. Aithare 
remained imcollected, lest .ofl’enee should be ^ven and 
influence impaired. Csqiricious tenants imnued timmselvm 
by clianging ftom one main to another, as th^ might ' 

this or that tap of beer. The mens crodmoos 
relying on the good fWth of to “ pubBoiervantsV-MIhto 
once powerfol water-lords now h^bly cafied 
wme Stapletons enough, on to st|«ngth of 
to abiuidoii tholr wells, to Brii off toir 
to ripeot water-closetB qid^to to to npp«p ^ toir 

fabases. In many streets, toip were iht«« tofe .of 
hiid down, tovolvtog triple leatag^ 1iri]^tototo pa dAlM, 
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triple adininustmtive charffes, triple pumping Btorage 
costs, Und a triplq army of tnmeneks—^the whole affording 
a less effo.ctiTe supply tlian would have resulted from a 
single well-onlcred service. In tlds desperate struggle 
vast siuns Of tiponcy were sunk. The recently-established 
compaiiibs worked at a ruinous loss; and such as kept up 
a show of prosperity were, in fact, like the Hast London 
Company, paying dividends out of eaiiital. Tlic Kew 
Iliver Company’s dividends went d^fwii fi'om L..500 to L.23 
per share per annum. In the border-liin) districts, where 
the hoi'cest conilicts took place, the inhabitants sided with 
one or other of the contending parties. Some noted with 
delight the hninhied tone of tlie old arbitniry monopolists, 
and heartily Ijackcd the invaders. Some old-stagers stnek 
to the ancient companies, and to the faces.of ihmiUar turn¬ 
cocks. These ^paid; hut many slircnd fellows put off the* 
nhsequious eollectoj-s, and contrived to live water-rate five. 
Thus the honest, as usuid, jiaid for the knaves; aClid 'the 
ultimate burden of ail these stpiandered resources fell—also 
as usual—on society at large. 

‘ Such a state of things could not last; and it came to a 
conclasion wliich experience, liiul it liecii uivokcd, itiiglit* 
have led parliament to anticipate. Tor, scarcely a century 
before, the two cliai-teixsl Hast India Oompanies, after 
ftvo J'oars’ inteniecine war, had coalesced to form that 
gigantic confederacy wliich tor years tgoiioiiolised the 
Indian trade, and rose to an unexampled pitch of corporate 
power and aggi'aiidiseincnt, at the cost of the mercantile 
community. 

‘Just so, in 11117, the great nater-eompaniS coalesced 
against the public, and coolly portioned out laindon between 
tlicin. Their treatment, on this occasion, of the tenants 
BO lately flattcrcfl and cajoled, will neverlic effaced from 
tiie public 'nieniory. Latches of enstomci-s were handed 
over b\ one water-company to another, not merely without 
their consenlybnt without even the civ iiit,v of a notice. Old 
tenants of the New River Comjiaiiy, who liad taken their 
water for years, and had been tlicir thick-and-tliin siiii- 
porters Uvrough tbc battk-, found Ihcinselvcs unp-alcfully 
turned over, without pri'vions eviilanatioii, to drink the 
“ puvldlo” supplied liy tliu Uraiid Junction Company. Tlio 
aliatcd rates were immediately raised, not merely to Uie 
former amount', bnt to charges from 25 to 'Kill per cent, 
more tlum tlicy had been before the eompelitioii. 'J’lie 
atilemnly-promlsed high service was suppressed, or made 
the pivtgxt for a lioavy extra eliarge. Slaiiy iieople bad 
to regret “ selling tlu>ir force-iminps us old lead,” or fixing 
water-closets on tiieir upper.fiooiw, on the livitli of ilie.se 
treacherous coulraetors. Thosj wlio laid fitteil up tlieir 
houses with fii[M‘S, in relimicc on llie giiarautee of vninter- 
mitlUtg presmrv, found tbcinselves obliged eitlier to sacrifice 
the first outlay, or to expend on cisterns and their appen¬ 
dages frirther sums, varying frvin L.IO or L.'JU up to L-iU 
—and even, in many cases, L.IOO. 'When tenants thus 
unbandsoinely dealt lij expressed their indignation, and 
demaudOdredqgss, they were “jocosely” reminded by smiling 
secivtaries tliat the competition was over, and tliat those 
who were dissatisfied'’ with the companies’ supplies were 
quite at liberty to set up pumps of tlieir omi. 

‘llius as. In political affkirs, anarchy hiTariahly loads 
to despotism, so, in commerce, siiliversivc competition 
always ends its disorderly and niinous course in monoiuvly, 
whidig whether avowed or taeit, individual or collective, is 
. but despotism in a lower sphere. 

' ‘ The cure for these evils lits in the eompetitivo coiit^'t- 
system, which brings, competition to liear /J>r, instead or in, 

, the field of supply, so as to obviate the reeklesu multiplication 
. tff wtablhdiments, and capitals, and stfiffs, for the fu'rfonu- 
ai«» ipf a service for which «#e would suffli'e, Evidence 
sIwWs j^at the water-oomiianies might he buught out,^i os 
%o way for the consolidation of tlie water-snpply 

vifil 1m <1^4 otlier coiuiected sanitary services, 

tindir i ft^ie authority, responsUde tbs rafo-W«ts 
; BinHunfa charged to snpervi^ the due exe- 

■ the yfoihs by ootvtractetts coauMjtitig ftvely, on open 

jparitet-Mt system obviously calculated 
In* m tmbJio the best p<mible service at the lowest 
tes. By empowering:*'^ch an authority to buy 
upwies out in fii^ giwy bmrowed at 3 or 



per cent., we should come into possession of their works at 
an/nnnai charge fo^ interest, less, by neai'ly two-fifths, than 
onr present ainmai payment to the companies; by conso¬ 
lidating the nine catabiishments thus acquired, we should 
s.ave more thiA half the present working costs; and by the 
further consolidations referred to above, for which this 
first one would prcpiuv tlie ground, we should still more 
reduce our anmud charges, and still more improve our 
sanitary condition.’ 


SillCIIAEL‘THE ARCHANGEL: 

* 

A STATI’BTTE. 

• < 

My nruhaiiffol, with thy Bteatly eyes « 

Ontlookiiig on this silent, ghost-filled room, . 

'Ijjiy A-isjied hands wrapped on tliy sheathed sword or 
Jnoui, • ■ 

•I’liy firni-ffloscd lips, not made for human sighs, 

Kisses, or .sitiilc.s, or writhing agonies, 

Rot till- divine cxliortiiig, licavcnly .song, 

Rold, rigliteous counsel, sweet from seraph tongue— 
Ifoautifiil migcl, stnnig as fimvi art wise, 

^Voiild that Thy siglit could make me wise and strong! 
AVould that tliis sword of thiiic, which idle lies 
Stonc-piaiitcd, (smid wake np and gleam among 
The crowd of demons tliat with .eager erics 
Howl in nn lieart temptations of vvorld’s wrong! 

Lama Sabachthaui! How long—how long! 

51 ichael, gre.at leader of t lie hosts of God, 

M'anvr vvitli Satan for the body of him 

'Wiioni living, (iod liad loved—If chcnibim 

AVilh rlioruliiin eoiitcnd for one poor clod 

Ol' liunian dixst, vvitli siu-staiiied feet tliat trod 

Tlii-oiigli the wide deserts of Heaven’s chastisement— 

Are there not niiiiistering aiigel-s sent 

To strive witii evil ones tliat roam abroad 

Clnteliiiig oSi living souls V ‘ The living, still 

1'lie living, tlicv sliall praise Thee.’ Let some great 

Invisible spirit enter in and fill 

Tlie bowling eliainliei-s of hearts desolate. 

Then' stand like thee, O Alieliael, strong and wise, 

Jly white archangel with the steadfast ejes! 


WAOES intlOllTENEIl IV CONSEqTJE>X15 01' IMrROVE- 
MCNT or MAClIlNEnV. 

It is stated in a. rejiort of the Commissioners appointed 
in 1 ilS'J to iiiipiii'u concerning the employment of women 
and eliildreii in factories, that Mu tlie eottoii-niill of SIcssrs 
Ilouidsworth, in Glasgow, a spinner employed on a mule 
of 336 spindles, and spinning cotton 120 hanks to the 
pound, produced in IIl'J.'i, working 74.^ hours a week, 4ti 
pounds of yam, his net weekly wages for which amounted 
to ‘27s. 7d. TAi years later, tlio rate of wages having in 
tile meantime iieeu rrihiced 13 per cent., and the time of 
worluiig having licen lessened to 09 hours, tlie spinner was 
enabled by tlie gi-cater perfection of tlie maulibicry to 
produce mi a mule of tlie same number of spindles, 52^ 
pounds of yam of tlie same fineness, and his not weekly 
eaniings were avlvgnced from 26s. 7d. to 29s. lOd.’ Similar 
ri’snlts ■from siniili^' circumstances were experienced iu the 
Mancliester factories. The cheapening of the artiele 
produced by help of iiiaehiucry increases the demand for 
jithe article ■; aad there being consequently a need for an 
inei-cascd number of workmen, the elevation of wages 
.follows as a matter of course,. Nor Ls this the only benefit 
which the working-man derives in the case, for he shares 
'with tlio commnnity in acquh-ing a greater command over 
tlie necessaries wUeb' machhiery is eoneemed in pr^nobig. 
—Ctmdetuedjrom a Lecture by O. Jt. Porfer <0 
worth iiUerary and Sciettlijie Aeeociatioti. 
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BOO K-W O U S III P. 

A BOOK iHjlongi) in a peculiar manner to the age aiVl 
nation that produce it. It is an oinnnatinn of the 
thought of the time; and if it survive to an after-tiini'*, 
it remains as a lantimark of the progress of tlie imagi¬ 
nation or the intellect. Some books do even more than 
this; they press forward to the future age, and make 
appeals to its maturer genius; but in so doing they 
still belong to their own—they still wear the g.arh whielt 
stamps them as appertaining to a particular epoch. Of 
that epoch, it is true, they are, intellectually, the flower 
and chief; they are the expression of its finer spirit, 
and serve as a litik between the two generations of 
the past and the future; but of that future - -so inncli 
changed in habits, and feeling.s, and knowledge—they 
can never, even when actitig as guides and teachers, 
form an essential part; there is alwa)some bond of 
sympathy wanting. 

A single glance at our own great books will illus¬ 
trate this — books which .nvo constantly reprinted, 
without which no library can be toleraietl—which are 
still, generation after geuer.ation, the objects of tl^; 
national worship, and arc popularly supposed to afford 
a universal and unfailing standard of cxccllcnee in 
the various departments of literature, 'fliese books, 
although pored over ns a task and a study by the few. 
are rarely oi)oncd and never read by the mony: they 
arc known the least by those w’ho reverence them most. 
They are, in short, idols, and their worship is not a 
faith, but a superstition. This kind of belief is not 
shaken oven by experience. When a doifourcr of tlie 
novels of Scott, for instance, takes np Tom Jones, he, 
after a vain attempt to read, may lay it down with a 
feeling of surprise and dissatisfaction ; but Tom Jones 
remains still to his convictions ‘ an epic in prose,’ 
the Action par excellence of tlio lan^age. As for 
Clarissa liarhwe and Sir Clwrks Graifdison, we’have 
not heard of any common reader in onr generation wlio 
lias had the hardihood even to open the volumes; but 
Richardson as well as Fielding retains nis original 
iflche aniong'the. gods of romance; and we And ^ott 
himsdif one hf the bigh-priests of tlie worship. When 
wandering on^ upon the continent, we were thrown for 
sevdi^ &to the company of an English clergyman, 
wlib himself^ as the best possible moi|el in 

dei^pticm, « copy of Spenser; and it was curious 
the p^rtinafitty with which, fEOjpi time to 
fbrth^his treasure,' and thej:{vdai^^s with 
yrh^,jif£i|nti?dPBtw‘ returned It to his pod^.; Yei^j 

BOidoubt, went'hoh^'wi# 

Ids Aidth nntjjj^en, and ^ 

d^ea ^IhoSt d{%htM<ff idl oonipaidonsfor * 

' .' 1! ' .if' . ■ ‘ < ' '. 


' In the pR’sent century, the French and German 
critics have begun to itlacc this reverential feeling for 
the ‘ classics ’ of a language upon a inoi-e rational basis, 
/n estimating an author, they throvr themselves back 
into the times in which he wrote; they dotormino Ids 
place among the spirits of his own age; and asceiloin 
the practical ii)llnouce his works have exercised over 
those of succeeding gcneratiou.s. lii short, they judge 
him relatively, not absolutely; and thus convert an 
unreasoningv«u]iersliti(m into a solicr faith. We do 
not require to be told that in evorj' hook destined to 
survive its author, thorc are here and there gleams of 
nature that heloilg to all time; but the bo’dy of the work 
is after the fa.shiou of the .age that produced it; and he 
who is unacquainted with the tliought of that age, will 
always judge amiss. In England, we .are Itill in the 
bonds of the last cenrury, and it is surjirising what an 
amount of affectation mingles with criticism even of the 
liighcist jirelensions. It is no wonder, then, that com¬ 
mon readers should he mistaken in their hook-worship. 
To such persons, for all their blind reverence, Dante 
must in reality be a wild beast—a fine Sninial, it is 
true, but still a wild beast—and onr own Milton a 
polemical pedant arguing by the light of poetry. To 
such readers, the spectacle of IJgolino devouring the 
head of Bnggieri, and wiping his jaws with the hair 
tliat he miglit tell his sV)ry, cannot fell ,to give a 
feeling of horror and di.sgusl, Avhich even the glorious 
wings of Dante's angels—the most sublime of all such 
creations—would fail to chase away. Tiio iwetry of 
the Divine Comedy belongs to nature; ’its superstition, 
intolerance, and fanaticism, to the thirteenth century. 
These last liave cither passed away fron,* the modem 
\\’orld or tliey exist in new forms, .^and with the first 
alone can we have any real healthy sympathy. 

, One of our literary idols is Shakspeare—perliaps the 
greatest of them all; but although tho most universal 
of poets, ills works, taken in tlie mass, belong to the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, not to onrs. A critic has -wajl' 
said, that if Shakspeare were now living, he wquld ' 
manijbst tho same dramatic power, but unto diShrent 
forms; and his taste, his knowledge, and.hif beUefs 
would all be differfent. Tliis, however, is not the 
opinion of the book-worshippdrs: it is not the jpoetry 
alone alf Slmkspeare, but the work bodily; whfch ^ | 
eminent with them; not that which i# uni venial iii 
genius, but that jikewiso whieii is- Kratricted 
fetters of time and country. The commentaf 
same way, And it their business to bring up 
ccmiiDgs tp his ideal character, not'to aoepp^ 
ejdstenco by the raannmr* and preju«^;^ |j® 
th^'literary models on wh|)th l^s,taste,|||pr 
wd«d4> hO'.easy'to.ran in |m,e 
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our great authors, and to aheir that boo^orship, es^ 
eontradistingufslied from a ■wise end diw^inipeting 
respect, is notliing tfore then a vulgar superstitiim. 

Wa are i^he move inclined to put forth these ideas, at 
a time wheu'"Teprints are the order of the day—when 
speculators, with a singular blindness, are ready to take 
hold of almost anytliing that comes in their way with¬ 
out the expense of copyright. It would be far more 
judicious to employ persons of a correct and elegant 
taste to separate the local and temporaVy from the uni¬ 
versal and immortal part of our classics, and give us, in 
an independent form, what belongs to ourselves and to 
all time. A movement was made some years ago in tiiis 
direction by Mr Criuk, who printed in one of Charles 
Knight’s publications a summary of Qusen, con¬ 

verting the prosaic portions into prose, and giving only 
the true poetry in the rich and musical verses of Spenser. 
A travelling companion like this, we venture to assure 
onr elericaj friend, would not be pocketed so wearily as 
the original work. Tho harmony of the divine poet 
would saturate ids heart and beam from his eyes; and 
When wandering where wo met him, among the storied 
ruhis of the Uhine, he would have by liis sidi', not the 
man Spenser, surrounded by the prejudices and rndo- 
nesse-s of his age, but the spirit Spenser, discoursing to 
. and with tho universal heart of nature. Leigh Hunt, 
with more originality—more of the quality men call 
genins, but a less correct perception of wtat is really 
wanted—has done the same tiling I'or.tbe great Italian 
poets; and in his sparkling pages Diuitc, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and the rest of the tuneful train, appear Unfet¬ 
tered by the more unpleasing peculiarities of their 
mortal time. But the criticism by which their steps 
are attended, though full of grace and acutcnes-s is 
absolute, not relative. They arc judged by a standard 
of taste and feeling existing in the autiior’s mind: tho 
Jnftrno is a magnificent caldron of everything base and 
detestable in human nature; and tho Orlamb, a paradise 
of love, beauty, and delight. Uuute, the sublime jjoet, 
but ipexoTame bigot, meets with lilUe toiciancc from 
1 Leigh Runt-, while Ariosto, exhausUess in lus wealth, 
ardent aud exulting—full of the same excess of lii'e 
■which in youth sends the blood dancing and boiling 
through the veins—has his wannest sjnipathy. Tliis 
kind of criticism is but a new fonn of the cmir we 
have pointed out; for both poets receive lus homage— 
the one pr^siised in tho sponHiicuus outpourings of Ids 
heart, the other served with the rites of devil-worship. 

Wlien we talk ot the great authors of ope generation 
pressing forward to claim the symiiathy of the malurcr 
genius of the next, we mean precisely what we say. 
Wq gre well aware that some of tho great writers we 
have casually mentidned have uo equals in tho present 
world; yet the present world is more mature in point 
of taste than their own. That is tlie reason why tliejr 
an great authors now. Some books last for a season, 
anhifi for a generation, some for on age, or two, or more; 
iriRHya dropping off when the time they reacit outstrips 

S I. One of these lost treasure's is sometimes rc- 
ted i hilt if this is done in the hojx; of a renewed 
popularity, the speculation is sure to fail. Corions and 
etudipus men, it is true, fire gratified by the reproduqj 
but the general reader would prefer a book of his 
4)^ ^wation, using the former as materials, and 
its immort^ «ar| foom'tta jicrislung hotly. 
-1™ general res^, be i* ^-eipefoberad, ip vir- 
Age. It is fop him thp studious tthink, 
’ ^'<M'iWppIMdive invent, tiie tuneful ’heyhid 

sppeal hut to the foture. Hb |s supersti- 
ItaTe seen, but hiS' godA are fow and 'tra- 
. 4itlou(l^'f:iPb'determines to make ^ stand somewhere { 
Itod ‘t^teessai^ for him to do so, if he would not 

■Wgpiei! ''Ms''Btiimry (%nipus 'With a Hiqdood^ 

,how voracions 'k fois 
' to xegtkd fo j||ae'",i4fosioiMi of hk <mn 





have passed through our o'wn unworthy hands ? How 
npny of them w^ survive to the next generation ? How 
many will contmue to float still further down the 
stream of tipio ? How vnany will attain the honour of 
the apothcosrs ? And will they coexist in tins exalted 
state wifo the old objects of wenrship? This last 
is a pregnant question; for each generation wilt in all 
probability furnish its quota of the great books of the 
language, and, if so, a reform in the superstition wo 
have exposed is no longer a matter of mere expedience, 
but oT necessity. Wc are aware that all this will be 
pronounced rank heresy by those wlo assume the style 
of critics, who usually make a prodigious outcry whep, 
a great author is mutilated, even by oxpunging<a word 
wliieli moflern decency excludes from the vocabulary of 
sufial and family intercourse. This word, however— 
supposing jt to represent the mortal aud perishing part 
of ffti autiior’s productions—belongs not to him, but to 
bis ago; not to the intellectual man, but to the external 
afid fleeting manners of his day and generatiop. Such 
crjties usually take cmlit to themselves for a ixiculiarly, 
large and liberal spirit; hut there seems to us, on tlie 
contrary, to be something mean and restricted in views 
that regard iVic man as an individual, not as a portion 
of the genius which belongs to the world. Yet, even ns 
an individual, the man is s<afu'in his entirety, for there 
is no project of cancelling the printed works extant in 
our libraries, public and private. The true question 
simply is: Arc great authors to be allowed to become 
practically obsolete—and many of them have become 
so already—while wo stand upon tho delicacies and 
ceremonies of Book-worship ? 

OUR TERRACE. 

London has been often (AmparoU to a wildei-ucss—a 
wiideruess of brick, and so in one sense it is; because 
you may live in London all tho days of your life if you 
choose—and, indeed, if you don’t choose, if you happen 
to Jjc very poor—-without exciting observation, or 
provoking any further q-ucstioning than is comprised 
m a demand for accurate guidance from one place to 
a lother, a demand which might be rawle upon you in 
on Arabian desert, if there you clianccd to meet a 
stranger. But Loudon is something else besides a 
wilderness—indeed it k everything else. It U a great 
world, containing a thousand little wgrlds in its bosom; 
and pop yourself down in it in any quarter you will, 
you arc sure to find yourself in the centre of some 
peculiar microcosm distinguished from all others by 
features more or less characteristic. 

One such little world we have lived in for a round 
number of years; and as we imagine it presents a 
liicture by no means disagreeable to look upon, we will 
introduce the reiulcr, with his permissiqq, ipfo its vofjr 
limited circle, and chronicle its liistory for one day as 
foitlfiully os it is possible for anything to dm yhort 
of thjB Daguerreotype and the tax-gather^.' Our 
Terrqce, then-^for that is ,flur little world-ris situated 
in one,of the northern, southern, eastern, or western 
suburbs—we have reasons for not being particular 
—at the ^stance of two miles and t}uee''quarten 
from tire black dome of St Paul’s. It contisjta of thirty 
gented-looking second-o^ate houses, stapdiam mpon 41 
vej^itable ferrsce, at least tliroo fwt ahove'i^ kyd jjf 
the csiri(tge-Wj having small gaii^|j jffli^ed 
ip ifop paiisados in fi-pat of thep.' grnmme* 

S Uj^p a pavepipit of pine fopt ip the. 

age-road is thirty feet across; and 
side is another ^Imt' lowot-'tortaop, ' 

handsome semi-detadipd 'iwm, yri ' 
gardens both in foont apd xmt thpte 
Ranted, but rather sparingjir, prph 
•a feWjqjBdwsns * ■' 

.tk«e oxandudnir 
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of Our Terraae, tliere is s respMtaWe butcher’s I 
shop, a publichoase, and a shop w^ch is petpetuayy 
changing owners, and making desperate attempts to 
establish itself as something* or otlier, ^without any 
particular partiality for any j^ticular liw of business. 
It has been by turns a print-sliop, a stationer’s, a 
circulating library, a toy-shop, a Borlin-wool shop, a 
music and musical-instrument shop, a haberdasher’s 
shop, a snuff and cigar shop, and one other, thing 
wliich has escaped our memory—and all within the 
last seven years. Each retiring specplator h»s left 
his etock-in-trad€» along with the good-will, to his 
successor; and at the present moment i^is a combina¬ 
tion oiishops, wbefe everything you don’t want is to be 
found in a state of dilapidation, together with^ a very 
hungry-looking proprietor, who, for W'ant of custon^ers 
upon whom to exercise ’his ingenuity, pu^ls away all 
day long upon the accordion to tho tune of 1 Pic ’re 
a’ nodiv. The other end of Our Terrace has its 
butcher, its public-house, its groc.er, and a snthll 
furniture-shop, doing a small trade, under the charge 
of a very small boy. Let thus much suffice fur flje 
physiology of our subject. We procei'd to record its 
liistory, as it may be n-ad by any one of llie inbabitunts 
who chooses to spend the waking hours of a single 
day in perusing it from his parlour window'. 

It is a fine morning in tlie middle of June, and the 
clock of the church at the end of tlio road is about 
striking seven, when the parlour slnitters and the 
street doors of the terrace begin to open one by one. 
By a quarter pest, the sorvuiit-girls, linviiig liglited 
tlieir fires, and put tho kettle on to boil for breakfast, 
are ostensibly busy in sweeping tiie patliways of tlie 
small front-gardens, Vmt arc actually enjoying a simul- 
taueous gossip togctlier over the garden railings - a 
fleeting pleasure, which must bo nippcAiu tiie bud, 
because master goes to town at half-past eiglit, and 
his boots are not yet cleaned, or his bix-akfast pre¬ 
pared. Now the bedroom-ljcll rings, which means 
hot water; and this is no sooner up, than inistrep is 
down, and breakfast is laid in the parlour. At a 
quarter before eight, tho eggs are boiled, and the bacon i 
toasted, and the first serious business of the day i|s 
in course of transaction. Mr Jones of No. 9, Mr 
Robinson of No. 10, and Mr Brown of No. 11, are 
to be at their several iiosts in the city at nine 
o’clock; and having swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
they may be seen, before lialf-past eight 1ms cliinieil, 
walking up and down llie terrace chatting together, 
and wondering whether ‘ that Smith,’ as usual, luciins 
to keep the omnibus waiting tliis morning, or whetlior 
ho will come forth in time. Precisely as ,the lialf liour 
strikes, tlie liu horn of the omnibus sounds its shrill 
hlast, and the vehicle is seen rattling round the corner, 
stopping one moment at Np. 28, to take up Mr Johnson. 
On it comes, with a fresh blast, to where the commer¬ 
cial trio are waiting for it; out rushes Sinitli, wiping 
his piont^ and the ‘ bus,’ swallowing up the whole 
four, rumbles and trumpets on to takb up 'riioippson, 
Jacksoa, and Richardson, who, cigart in mouth, are 
.iwaUittg, at a distance of forty paces off to ascend 
' ttat torn. An hour later, a second omnilyis comes by 
qu ijte same benevolent errand, for the acimmmoda- 
tloa those , gmttjemen, more ffivoured by fortune, 
«fq! »ot. expected to be at the post of business 
tptilt tbft of ten. Aa Oar 'rerrnco does not 
Stim<i 'bi'A ditect comibOs route, these are all' the 
. fbusKf^ i« the coarse of the day. The 

geutleOj^ th^ ooavqy eveiw morning to down 
ate tja^omers, and ^ vefaiclet diverge from 

cowlFse la ordet to phik t^em up at 

^ from, that’'to » qqtorter t9 
. with his %st deilvm^r of im^ 

''to 'tlMt' ; W -;tid-f^v:'yiMwace is the moct toilaoow 'Psti of 
'’his bo^',iides of the «l0»-,his, 


progress i|vcry like that of a ship at sea’sailing against 
the wind, R’tat he goes on our eifle, then down 
he jumps into tho road—B'bang.on'tho other aide-r- 
tacks about again, and serves tlio terrace^-ofif again, 
and serves the villas, and so on till he hhs fklrjy epis- 
tolised both sides of the vvay, and vanished round the 
corner. The vision of his gold band and red collar is 
anxiously looked for in the morning by many a fiiir 
tace, which a watcIiAil observer may see furtively 
peering through the drawing-room window-curtains. 
After lie has departed, and the well-to-do merciiants 
and employers who reside in the villas opposite liave 
liad time to look over their correspondence, come sundry 
neat turp-ouls from the stables and coach-bouses in the 
rear of,tiie villas: a light, liigh gig, drawn by g frisky 
grey, into whicii lifaps young Oversea the shipbrqker-" 
a comfortable, casliioncil four-wheel drawn by a pair of 
bay ponies, into which old Discount climbs heavily, 
followed perhaps by his two dauglitcTs, bound on a 
shopping-visit to the city—and a sjiicy-looking, rattling 
trap, with a pawing horse, whicli has a decided objection 
to standing still, for Mr Goailall, the wealthy cattle- 
drover. Those, with other vehicles of less note, al4 roll 
off’ the ground by a quarter after ten o'clock or so; and 
the ladies and tlieir servants, wiih some few exceptions, 
are left in undisputed possession of liome, while not a 
footfall of man or beast is heard in the sunshiny quiet 
of the streef j 

The quiet, however, is broken before long by a 
peculiar and suggestive cry. Wc do not hear it yet 
ourselves, but (titalker, our black cat and familiar, 
has caught tho well-known accents, and witlr a charac¬ 
teristic crooning noise, and a stiff, pcriiendiculor erection 
of tail, lie sidles towards the dour, clemandiiig, as plainiy 
as imssible, to be let out. Ye.s, it is the cats-mcat man. 
‘Ca’ me-e-et—rae-yol—me-e-yctl’ fills the morning air, 
and arouses exactly thirty responsive feline voices—for 
there is a eat to every house—and points thirty aspiring 
tails to the zenith. As many hungry tabbies, sables, 
and tortoisc-sliclls as can get out of doors, are trooping 
togetlier witli arched bucks upon tlie pavement, following 
tlie little i>ony-carl, the cuts’ commissariat equipage, 
and each one, anxious for his daily allowance, contri¬ 
buting most musically his ((uota to the general wncert. 
We do not know liow it is, but the cats-meat man is 
the most unerring and punctual of all those peripatetie 
functionaries wliu uiulerlukc to cater for the c 9 usumption 
of the public. The baker, the butcher, the grocer, the 
buttermun, the fishmonger, and tho coster, occasionally 
forget your necessities, or omit to call for your orders 
—the cats-meat man never. Other traders, too, 
peuso tlieir stdek by a slidiiig-scalc, and are sometimes 
out of stock altogether: Pussy’s provider on the con¬ 
trary, slicks to one price from year’s 5nd to year** 
bnd, and never, in llie memory of the oldest Grimtdkin, 
was known to disap]x)int a customer. A half-penu^ 
for a cat’s breakfast has been the regulation-price evaf 
since the horses of the metropolis began to submit to 
the boiling process for tho benefit of the feline race. 

By the time the eats have retired to growl over th|ftl|r 
allowance in private, the daily succession of nmnadic 
industrials begin to lift up tlieir voices, and to d^lp 
slowly along Our Terrace, stopping now and thep to 
exeento a job or cflbct a sale when an importunity 
presents itself. Out* limits will not allow us to ootie* 
them all, but we must devote a few para^aphs to 
tlioseqritliout whom our picture would bo ineompieto. 

Eirst emnes an ingenious lass of two or thrqo-iisuls'y 
twenty, with a flaniing red shawl, pink ribboos.m pjf ' 
btmnet, and the hue of health on a rather 
She carries a large basket on iter left arm, 
right hand riie displays to gMcral «dmirath»|iip|l»’: 
group of .flowers, lasliiuned twice the 
'tissufi-paBer c£ various qplcmrs. She 
opearionrily as she marches 

■ clwaceenti ^Eiowersrr^Wiammlw;P^j!^)'MKW^IS^' 
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_flovm! pAper-flowprg!’ She is the accredited! tho most uncertain and dangerous spccalationsiimliicli 

herald of summer—a phenomenon, this year, of very tlm smaH street-traders of Ixindun can engf^. When 
late appearance. Wo should have seen her six weeks enrried on under favourable circumstances, it is one of 
ajio, if tho summer had not declined to appear at the the most profitable, thh demand for flovrers Ix-ing 
usual soasou.*^She is th(‘gaudy, party-coloured ephemera constant aiu^ increasing; hut the whole stock-in-trade 
of street commerce, and will disappear from view in a of a small ix*rambulatiiig capitalist may Ims rained by 
fortnight’s time, to bo scon no mori' until tlie oi)ening a sliower of rain, wlricli will spoil their appearance for 
summer of ’r>,3. Her wares, whicli aie manufai-turcsl the nmrkct, and prevent his selling them heforo they 
with much taste, and with an tyc to ^tlie harmony of are overblown. Further, as few of these dealers have 
colours, are in much request among the genteel house- anv means of housing this kind of stock safely during 
wives of the suburbs. Tlii'y are exceedingly cheap, the nfght, they, are ofieii compelled to part with them, 
consldcrUng the skill which must lie applied in their after an unfavourable day, at less flinn prime cost, to 
conatruelion. They are all tlie work of her own prevent a tot.il loss. Still, there ^re never wanting., 
hands, and have occupied her time and swalloweil up men of a 'ticeulativo turn of iniiul, and tho cry af ‘ All 


her capital fop some months past. She enj,oy%nlmosl a-blowin’ an’ a-growin” resounds through the stwets 
a monopoly in her art, and is not to 1 k“ lieatcn down in j as Cong ns the season supplies flowers to grow and to 
the price of her goods. She knows their valuejl'and is blow. * , 

more independent than an artist d ires to he in the 'Ilie flower-inereliaiit wbeds off, having left a good 
presence a p.vtrou. Her productions .in* a ]i1e.isniit s]irinklin<i of geraniums in our neighbours’ windows ; 
summer substitute for the elieoifiil (ire of winter; and bis cousin-german, ‘the graveller,’comes crawling 
and it is iwrliaps well tor her that, beloro the close of after Inin, with his cart and stout horse in the middle 
autumn, the fadisl lines of the dowers, and the li.irlionr of the mail, while he walks on one side of the jiavenient. 


thejuaflbrd to dust, will convert them iiifowasle p.ij« r, 
in spite of all tlii' care that iii,ij lie taken to iin-erve 
them. • 


aiul his assistant on the other. 'I’liis fellow is rather <i 
singular iliaracter, and one th.it is to ho met with 
probably nowhere ujion the f.n-e of the earth but 


Paper Poll, as the servants call her, is h.irdU I in the suburbs of London. He is, /mi errellence, the 


out of sight, and not out of hearing, when a joiiiig 
follow and his wife come clattering alon^ the pave- 


eviimioiit of a feeling which iicrvadcs tlie popular mind 
in the metropolis on tlie subjeet of tlu* duty which 


ment, appealing to all who may require their eood ves^x'etable people owe to icspeelability. It is inipos- 
oflices in the mutter of chair-luondnig. The iii.iii .'•ible for a lioiisekei per in a neiirlibourhood having any 
ia built up in assort of cage-work ofelKurs stink about daiuis to geiitilifj, to i sea^ie tho recognition of this 
Ilia head And shoulders, and liis dirty jihi/ is only half feeling in the lower el.iss ol industrials. If you have 


visible through a kind of grill of legs and cross-bars. 
Those are partly conunissions wliidi, 111111110 eveeuted 
at'home, he is Ctirrying to their several owiiei-. Hut 


a biokin window in tlie ft out of jour house, the tr.i- 
vdliiig gl.i/ier tliinks, to iise his own expresdoii, tint 
i/iiit/iiiii II to have It repaired, and thereiuietli.il 


as cvciybody does not choose to tnist liim away willi h(, having iK-eovered the fracture, has a right to the 
property, he is ready to execute orders on the spot; job <il mending it. If jonr lidl-handle is out of order 
and to lliis end ills v ile aeeoinpanU s him on his rounds, or broken oil', tlie trnvdliiig Ixdliiiaii tiiinks ho lia- a 


Klie is loaded with a siiinll b.ig of tools suapeiuUd at 
her waist, and a jilentiful stock of siilit-eaue undi r one 


light to rep,iir it, and borvs you, ill fact, until you 
Lominission liiin to do so -and so on. In the same 


arm* Ue wtll w’euve a new eane-seiit to an old eli.iir luaiiner, and on tlie same principle, so siKin as the fine 
for dd., and ho will set down his load gnd doitbefoie weather sits iii, and the front-gardens begin to look 
your eyes in your own ganlen, if vou prefer tli.it to gOj, the graveller loads his cart with gravel, an I 


intiusting him with it ; t1i.it is, ho will make the 
bargain, and his wile will weave tlie seat iindir his 
supervision, unless there’hapiK'n to be two to be 
repaired, wjieii husband aniUwifu will work together. 
We have noticed that it is a verv silent operation, that 
of weaving eliair-botlonis; imd that though tlie euiqile 
may ho seated for an hour and more together rapidly 
plying tho iiuxible eiines, tliey never exchange a word 


slionldi-iiiig his -]iade, er.iwls leisurely tlurough the 
suburbs w'ith his eompanioii, jieering into every garden; 
and wlierever lie si'cs that the walks are grown dingy or 
moss-grown, lie knocks boldly at the door, and demands 
to he set to work in mending your ways. Tlie best 
thing yon can do is to make the bar{piin and employ 
hull at onev; if not, he will In* rumid again to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow, and bore you into 


plying tno nexiuie canes, tiiey never exeiiange a wont amt to-inorniw, ana to-morrow, and bore you into 
with each other till the task is accomplished. Some- consenting at last. You live in a respectable liouK*, 
times the wife is Idft at a customer’s door working and you harf'u ni/lit to keep your garden in a rcspcct- 
aloua, while the husband wjiidei s fuitlKr on in senreli able condition—aiid the graveller is dclemiincHl that you 
of other employnietit, rctuming by the time she hai^ sliall do so: has he nut brought gravel to the door on 
flnislugi her task. But there are no eliairs to mend purpose ? it w ill cost you hut a shilling or two. Thus 
this morning on Our Terrace, and our hamhoo friends^ he lays down the law in his own mind; and sooner or 
may jog on their way. later, ns sun* as fliUs he lays down the gravel in your 

Now resounds from a distance the cry of ‘ All a- garden- * » 

growiii’ an’ a-blowin*—all a-blowin’, n-blowin’ here!’ Wliile the grfivellcr ia patting down the pathway 
and in a few minutes the travelling florist inakes his rouud Jtobinsoii’s f!ower-lK*d, we hear tho well-known 


and in a few minutes the travelling florist inakes his rouud Jlobinsoii’s f!uwer-lK*d, we hear tho well-known 
appearance, driving before him a broad-surfiieed l^and-„ cry of a couptrymau whom wo have known any time 
loaded in pnifhsion with exquisite flowers of all these ten years, and wbo^ witli his .wife by his side, has 
in full bloom, and, to all appearanct*, thriving perambulated the suburb for the best part of his litfa.' 
flunously. h may happen, hjwevef, a*, it has happened Ho has taken upon himself the patronage of the Ikundiy 
to HI, that the blossoms now so vigorous and blotnuing, deportment, and he sliouldcrs a fagot of olothua-polos, 
all drop off oil tho second or third day; and the ton foot long, with forked extremities, all fteshfy out 
niutddi plant, after making a sprawling and almost sue- from the forest. Coils of new rope for drying are 
eeuftil attempt to reach tho ceiling for a week or so, hangkig upon his arm, and his wife carries A baaket 
ahall pnioiosaaildcnly sapless and withered, the emblem woll stocked with clothes-pins of a superior dcscrip- 



suflmd w trick of the gardener's A>putation by a long course of civility and probity, 
ijn iWrly to the end pf its natural they ernpy the advantage of a pretty esteasivie conned 
ec in bfosiotning flowers ia one of lion.’ Ihoir perambulattotu areC^nnped^ttiesuburbs, 
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and it is a question if they ever enter Londoq pro|;«r 
from one year’s end tp another. It ifr of no use to 
clothcs-poles end drying-lines where there are 
no conveniences for washing and drying. , 

Next comes a travelling umbrella-mender, fagoted on 
the back like the man in the moon of the nursery 
rhyme-book. lie is followed at a short distance by 
a travelling tinker, swinging his live-coals in p sort 
of tin censer, and giving utteriincc to a hoarse and 
horrible cry, intelligible only to^he cook who Jins a 
leaky sauce-pan. « Then comes the miamois-loather 
woman, bundled about with damaged sly^is, in request 
' ‘lor thc^olishing of plate and plated wares. SIic is one 
of tjiat persevering class who will hardly take ‘No’ for 
an answer. It takes her a full hour to get through 4he 
terrace, for she enters every garden, and knocks a> every 
door from No. 1 to No. .‘iO. lu the winter-time, 
she pursues an analogous trade, dealing in what may 
strictly be tcrmeil the raw material, inasmuch n« rfic 
then buys and cries hare-skins and rabbit-skins. She 
has, unfortunately, a notoriously bad character, and* 
accused of being addicted to the prai-ticc of taking 
tenpence and a hare-skin in exchange for a c<ouutcrfeit 
shilling. 

By this time it is twclVc o’clock and past, and Charley 
Coster, who serves the terrace with vegetables, drives 
up his stout cob to the door, and is at the very moment 
wo write bargaining W'ith Betty for new potatoes at 
threepence-half-penny a pound. Betty declares it is 
a scandalous price for potatoes. ‘ Ves, dear,’ says 
Charley; “kn’ another scanlous thing is, that 1 can't 
sell ’em for no less.’ Charley is the most affectionate 
of costers, and is a general favourite witli the abigaiis 
of the terrace. His turn-out is tlie very model of a 
travelling green-grocer’s shop, well stocked with all the 
fruits and vegetables of Ibc season ; and be bimself 
is a model of a coster, clean sIiiivchI, clean shod, and 
trimly dressed, with a flower in his button-hole, an 
everlasting smile upon his face, and the nattiest of 
neek-ties. The cunning rogue pn'tcnds to be sniitteii 
with Betty, and most likely docs the same with all the 
other Bettys of the neighbourhood, to all of whom 1#; 
chatters incessantly of everything and everybody—save 
and except of the wife and three children waiting for liim 
at home. He will leave a good portion of his stock 
behind him when he quits the terrace. 

After Charley has disappeareil, there is a pause for 
an hour or two in the flow of professionals past Our 
Terrace. The few pedestrians that pass along arc cliiofly 
gentlefolks, who have come abroad this flue morning 
for an airing—to take a constitutional, and to pick up 
an appetite for dinner. You may cliauc*c to hear the 
cry of ‘ Oranges and nuts,’ or of ‘ Cod—live cod,’ aud 
you may be entertained by a band of musicians in a 
gaily-colourcd van patrolling fur the purpose of adver¬ 
tising the merits of something or other which is to be 
had for nothing at all, or the next tiling to it, if you 
can prevail upon yourself tq go and fetth it. Pqrhaps 
Punch and Judy will pitch their Uttle>citadcl in front 
of your dwelling; or, more likely still, a band of mock 
Ethiopians, with fiddle, castanets, and ^ banjo, may 
tempt your liberality with a performance of Uncle Ned 
or Old Dm. Tudeer ; or a corps of Qorman musicians 
. may trumpet you into a fit of martial ardour; or a 
wandering professor of the German flute soothe you 
into ustate of romimce. 

A* the oftemowi wears on, the tranquillity grows 
more profound. The villas opposite stand asleep m the 
ittathme; the sound 6f a siugle footstep is heard on the 
pavemeht; and naon you hear the feeble, cracked voice 
of old Wilifo, the water-cress man, distinctly articulating 
the cry ^^.Water-cresses 5 fine brown'watctf-cresreaj 
: royal tfe^^Mnesses; the best in London—everyS 

voter-cresses ore welcomed on the 
torraeo St t^ ontOipenf and sotuetlflng more to the 
table (an^^itile tea is getring ready for the inhahitants 

of tho terrace, the dwellers in the opposite villas are 
seen returning to dinner. The Iqinc match-man now 
hobbles along upon his crutches, with his little basket 
of lucifers suspended at his side. He ts thoroughly 
deaf and tliroo parts dumb, uttering nothing beyond an 
incomprehensible kind of croak by way of a demand for 
custom. He is a privileged being, whom nobody thinks 
of iulerfuriiig with. IA lias tlic entree of all the gardens 
on botli sides Of the way, and is the acknowledged 
depositary of scraps and remnants of all kinds which 
liavu made their last appearance upon tho (pinner or 
supper t.able. 

Abouti ftve o'clock, the tinkling note of tho nmfHn- 
bell strikes agi^geahly upon tho ear, suggestive qf fra¬ 
grant soutiiong aiTd botlom-crnsts liot, crackling, and 
unctuous. Now ensues a delicuic savour in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the terrace kitchens, and it is just at its height 
when Sniitli. Brown, Jones, and Itobinson are seen 
walking briskly up the terrace. They all go in at 
6mitli's, wliere the mnffin-iii.an went in about lialf an 
liour before, mid left half his stock behind him. By six 
o’clock, tlie lords and ladies of Our Terrace are coqgre- 
gati*d round their tc.a-urns; and liy seven, you may see 
from one of llieibaek-windows a tolerable number of the 
lords, arrayed in dressing-gowns and slippers, and soma 
of tliem with corpulent meerschaums dangling from 
their niout^v;, strolling leisurely in the gardens iu tho 
rear of tlioir dwellings, aud amusing themselves with 
their children, whose prattling voices and innocent 
laughter ininglq with the twittering of 4liose suburban 
songsters, tlie sparrows, and witli the riistlhig of tho 
foliage, stirred by the evening breeze. Tliese pleasant 
.sounds die away by degrees. Little boys ^d girls go 
to lied; the gloom of twilight settles down upon the 
g.ardeiis ; candies arc ligfited in tlie drawing-rooms, and 
from a dozen liou.ses at once pianofortes commence their 
hamionj'. At No. IS, the drawing-room windows arc 
open, tiiough the blinds arc down; and the slow-pacing 
puUeeinan pauses in his round, and leans against tho 
iron railings, being suddenly brought up liy tho richly- 
harnionions strains of a glee for three voices : Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson arc doing the Chouy/i and Crow; 
and Smith, who prides himself on Ids serai-grandf which 
he tunes with his ow'n lionds once a week, is doing the 
accompiiniincnt in ids best.style. Tlie merry chorus 
swells delightfully upon tkc car, aud is hea{d half way 
down tho terriwie: the few foot-passengers who arc 
passing stop uniler the window to listen, till one of 
them is imprudent cnougli to cry ‘Encore,’ when down 
go the windows, and the harmonious sounds are shut 
in from vulgar ears. 

It is by this time nearly lialf-itast nine o’clock, and 
now comes tlie regular nightly ‘tramp, ft'amp’of the 
tiolicc, marching iu Indian file, and heavily clad iu their 
night-gear. They come to replace the guardians of the 
day by llioso of tlie night. One. of tlie number falls out 
{if the line on the terrace, where he commences his 
nocturnal wanderings, and guarantees the peace and 
safety of the inhabitants fur the succeeding eight hours; 
the rest tramp onwards to their distant stations. Tlie 
jjchocs of their iron Iwels have hanlly died away, when 
tliere is a sudden and almost simultaneous eruption 
from every garden-gate on the terrace of clean-faced, 
neat-aprone^ red-e!bowe<^ servant-girls, each and all 
armed with a jug or a brace of jugs, with a s^inkling 
of block bottles among them, and all bound to one 
or other of the public-houses which guard the terrace' 
at either end. It is the hour of supper; and the suppgri-'.; 
beer, and the aftOT-supper nightcaps, for those 
inddge in them, have to be procured tmm the 

This is an occasion upon whieh Betty seocni.^lvaiilPI#) 

but she takes time by the fwelock, starriil^ '^iho 

beer ae upoa as the clothes laid, ai^ 

finished hirpipe, or his game of chess, 

her song, in order„tbat she'may^.li^VB'Siriailvi'il^Awtis 

gossip wirii No. 7 on tk^ 

L--.-' ...j. -i . ■.".-.. a:- 
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other. Site gdM oet without beat of drum, aUd lets 
herielf inwlUi the street-door key without noise, bring¬ 
ing home, besides the desiderated beverage, the news of 
the dajs and’the projects of next-door for the morrow, 
witli, it may be, a plim for the etyoyiUcnt of her next 
monthly holiday. 

Supper is the last great business of the day upon Our 
Terrace, irhich, by eleven at night, isj lapped in pro¬ 
found repose. The moon rides high iu mid-sky, and the 
blimk shadows of the trees lie motionless on the white 
pavement. Not a footfall is heard abroad; tiie only 

■ sound that is audible as you put your head out of the 
window, to look up at the glimmering stars and radiant 
moon, is the distant and monotonouscnurKiar- of t)ib 
great metropolis, varied now and tlieii by the shrill 
scream of a far-off railway-wliistle, or tiie ‘‘cough, 
cough, cough' of the engine of some lute train. SVe j 
are sober folks on the terrace, and are generiilly nil 
snug abed before twelve o’clock. The last sound tlint 
reaches our ears ere we doze off into forgetfulness, il 
.the slow, lambering, cartliqnaky lulviince of a huge 
outward-bound wagon. We hear it at the distance 
Of half a mile, and note distinctly the crushing and 
pulverising of every small stone wliieli the broad wheels 
roll over as they sluggishly proceed on tlicir way. It 
rocks us in our beds as it passes the house; and for 
twenty minutes afterwards, if we arc awTHte so long, 
we arc aware that it is groaning lieavily onward.s, 
a'nd shaking tlio solid cartli in its imigrcss—till it 
sinks away in Silence, or we into the land of dreams. 

SJ-AVES IN BBITAIN. 

It lias sometimes been predicted, not without plausi¬ 
bility, that if this great empire should sink before the 
rising genius of some new state, when all it lias aceom- 
plisiicd in arts and arra.s, and its w'calth, its literature, 
its raaclnnery, arc forgotten, its struggles for linmanity 
in the abolition of negro slavery will st.and forth in 
flhdiminislieS lustre. All the steps of this mighty 
operation are interesting. It is a peculiarity of Eng- 
lejad and its institutions, that ninny of tiie most 
inomeiftous constitutional conflicts iiave taken xtlacc in 
the courts of law. In despotic countries, this seldom 
occurs, because the rulers dim bond the courts of law to 

■ their pleasure; but here, eve* under the worst govern¬ 
ments, whatever degree of freedom was really warranteil 
by law, could be secured by the courts of justice. 
Wien it was said that llie air of Britain was too pure 
for a slave to breathe in — thiit hi.s siinckles fell off 
whenever he readied, her happy sliore—the sentiment 
was noble; the question depended entirely on the 
law; and its technical details. The trials resuUiii;4 
In a decirion ag-ainst slavery, have tlius much interest 
from the ihflnence they exercised on human progress. 

There seemed m be every probability that tiie inte^i 
iMting question, whetlier ownership in slaves continued 
after wey had reacherj Britain, would have been tried in 
Scotland. In the middle of last century, a Mr Slioddan 
had brought home from Virginia a negro siavc to be 

a t a trade. Hb was baptised, and, learning his* 
iM^n to acquire notions of freedom and citizen- 
ihlil. ’Hwn the master though| he had been long 
Scotland tO AUit Us purpose, the negro was 
h!<^ a vessel for Virginia. He got a friend, 
’to present for hitn a petitioft to the TJourt 
'Ht flPpilim., Ihe profesriottal t%p&rt of the cash in 


a hearing iU presehee, upon the respee- 
and ^ the master and 

rrj&|, dhrihg tM' feearlr® In presence, the 

lu tlie 

|||:fo'WbiCh’'#a mWi, 'it »ita' 

wunlo. undoubtedly 


been in> the negro's favour. At the time when Mr 
Grenville Sham to his immortal honour, took up in the 
courts of law the questibn of pettonal liberty as a legal 
right, there was a more serious risk Of Britain becom¬ 
ing a slave state than it is now easy to Imagine. 
Tliore was no chanco of negroes being eihployi^ in 
gangs in the field or in inaiiufadtories, but there was 
immiaent danger of their being brought over and kept 
in miiltitniU's as domestic servants, just as they aro 
still ih some ef the ^southern states of America. Mr 
Sharp drew attention to the following advertisement 
in the Public Mdeertiser of 28 th March 17BP, aa One oS,. 
a kind becoming too common: e 

‘ To,be sold, a Black Girl, the property of J. B-*—, 
elcMen years of ago, who is extremely handy, works at 
her needle tolerably, and speaks English pemctly well; 
is of an excellent temper and willing disposition. 

‘ Inquire of Mr Owen, at the Angel Inn, bOhind St 
Cfemcnt’s Church in the Strand.’ 

Mr Sharji’s early conflicts in the law-courts are more 
romantic tlian tiie last and decisive one. lie and hiS 
iirnther had found a poor mcmdicant negro, called 
Jonathan Strong, in rags on the streets of London. 
They took him into their service, and after lie had 
become plump, strong, and acquainted with his busi¬ 
ness, the man who had broiiglit him from the colonies, 
an attorney, sccinu liim behind a carriage, set covetous 
eyes on him. llio lad was waylaid on a false mes¬ 
sage to a public-house, seized, and committed to the 
Compter, where, liowevcr, lie managed tu make Mr 
Sliarp acquainted with his position. The indefatigable 
))liilaiithropist had him brought before the lord mayor ns 
sitting magistrate. After licoring the case stated, his 
lordship said: ‘ Tiie lad liad not stolen any tiling, and was 
not guilty of any oflence, and was tlierefore at liberty 
to go aw ay.’ A captain of a vessel, saying he had been 
employed by a person who had just bought the youth, 
to couvoyhiin to .Jamaica, seized him by tlie arm as his 
cuipioyer’s property. A lawyer standing behind Mr 
Sliarp, wlio seems to have, been puzzled how to proceed, 
wliispered, ‘Charge him.' Sliarp charged the captain 
vfttli an assault, and as lie would have been imme¬ 
diately committed by the lord mayor if lie persisted, he 
let go bis liold. The philantliropist Was threatened 
witli a prosecution for abstraction of property, but it 
was abandoned. 

Tliis occurred in 17fi7. The next important case Was 
that of a negro named Lewis. Ho ‘ haid formerly,’ says 
Mr Sharp’s biographer, ‘ been a slave in possession of 
a Mr Stapylton, who now resided at Clielsea. Stapyltoa, 
with tlie aid of two watermen, whom he had hired for 
that purpose, in a dork night seized the person of 
I,ew’i8, and, after a struggle, dragged Mm on his back 
into the water, and thenco into a boat lying in thU 
Thames, where, having first tied his legs, they endea¬ 
voured to gag Iiim by running a stick into Ills mOUtTi; 
and then rowing down to a ship bound for Jamaica, 
whose comraandgr was prevtously engaged in the wicked 
conspiracy, they put him on boEurd, to be Ibid aS a slave 
on his arrival in the island.’ The negrO’a crie% how¬ 
ever, were heard; the struggle was wltneaMd; and 
information given in the quarter whence aid WM thOlt 
likely to come. Mr Siinrp lost no time in d^Malng k 
writ of liabcas corpus. The ship ip the niijiliUtifo e 
sailed from Gravesend, hut the omeer WRh iWt 
was able to board her in the DOWha. TMig 
tlie negro chained to the mkat. Tte ca|)tii|hl at 
flriit mrloua, and determfited to reritt; hqi ktfo# ^ 
danger of deforcing ah officer wiih da ft 

habeas corpus, and found it neOeiSii# tio Jidld. The 
vrit came tip before Lord MansieiC, nOt go 

gftQ the general an 

incidehtsl ptdnt on wh'ldi oil, 

the aide m ''iW, iS' 'ierlifoa 

empicjjdite;' Mtt could . 

wm ' 1% traii' not 
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bat his cftjtots wore .coftvictcd of ^the wostesn and easteru coasts of Afridk—from,every 


Only liberated, 

|. assault. 

These eases, however, did rioVdecide the wide question, 
vfhetlier it was lawful to hold property iri iftgroes in this 
Country. It came at last to be solemnly decided in l771, 
On a habeas corpus ili the Ring’s Bench. Affidavits hav¬ 
ing boon made before Lord Mansfield, that a coloured 
man, named Somerset, was confined in irons on board a 
vessel call^ tlio Ann and Mery, bound for Jamaica, he 
panted a habeas corpus against Ijie captain, to yompcl 
liim to give an ascount «jf his authoruy for keeping 

H he man in onstody. Somerset had been n slave in 
nrgirija, the property of a Mr Stew.irt ;*ilnd the captain 
of vessel stated that the owner had put him on 
board, to be conveyed to Jumalca, anif tliore sftid.,. In 
what was Called the return to the writ, tho justification 
for keeping Somerset in rcstriiint was tlftis quaintly 
Stated :—‘ That at tho time of bringing tho saiil James 
Somerset from Africa, and long Ix-fore, there wore, .and 
from tlience hitherto tlicro have been, and still are, 
great hum hers of negro shaves in Africai; and Sliat 
during all tho tiUic afore.said, there hatli been, a^d 
still is a trade, carried on by liis majc-sty’s subjects 
from Africa, to liis majesty’s colonics or plantations of 
Virginia and Jamaica," in America, and otlier colonics 
and plantntiotis .belonging to his ni.ajesty in America, 
for the necessary supplying of the foresaid colonies 
and plantations with negro slaves.’ It proceeded to 
relate with tlie same verbosity, thiit tlie slaves so brouglit 
from Africa ‘have been and arc saloalilc and sold as 
pods and chattels; and upon tlic sale thereof, liavc 
become, and boon, and are, the slaves and property of 
the purchasers thereof.’ It was stated tliiit Mr Stewart, 
who resided in A^'ingiiiia, Iiiul Somerset as a domestic 
slave Or valet—that liaving business tp tran.s!ict in 
London, he took liis usual attendant there, intending 
to take him hack to Virginia. Somerset, how'ever, 
made his escape; and wlien he was aiipreliendcd, his 
master, probably believing Ihiit ho would tliencefortli be 
rather a troublesome valet, changed his intontiofi, and 
put the negro into the hands of tlie captain of a vessel 
bound for Jamaica, that ho might be sold tliere. 

The plciidings upon the legality of this proceeding were 
solemn and full. Tlie question was, ■Whether it was to 
he hold a just inference, from tlie fact of the slave, being 
undoubtedly by the law of the day projicrty in tlic colo¬ 
nies, tliat, while his colonial master made .a tewijiorary 
stay in Britain, ho sliould be property there also, without 
any direct law to that effect. Had it been a question 
of inanimate goods, there would be no reason wliy the 
property should not continue in the colonial owner. It 
would be all one to the inauiinatc object what liitnds it 
was in, and regularity and justice would dCHjreo that 
the person who was owner of it in one country should<j 
be so in another. But in these cases tlicre was a sepa- 
tate adverse interest of a very strong character. Was _ 
tho uniformity of this right of possession sufficient to*] 
overrule another right—Jhat which ’every man, black 
or whiter had to tlie freodora of his ewn person, unless 
there apodal law to restrain it? The cdunscl for 
the negro not tmty pleaded strongly on this his personal 
bat oil the consequence to the moral condition 
USa Britiih Em^iire, if the inhabitants of slave countries 
»?uld bring their slaves liither. i’rom tho strictness of 
tho UWs, and tbo uniformity of the course of justice, if 
permiittOd in England, it iVas the very dace 
wJWikfe proj^i’W in them would be most secure. Tbiw 
>untry tnl^t become a resort of slaveborders, and 
.tjr and freedom would be sadly cori- 
taniillftted. ‘If that rigfit,' said Mr BsErgrave, * is here 
doBieetio sUvery,^ trlth its horrid train of 
Ovihii naiy bft btwfnlJy Import^ into this eaanfry,aat 
the tiMtiod of ov^ individual, foreign and 
It fthm our ovp ^opfesj 



, but from Bbiand, 
the, cbwt. bf 


part of tho world whore it still eontlfiWs to torment 
and (lighouour the' human species.! 

'The counsel on the other side was the celebrated Mr 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, afriftid of freedom, 
who seems to have undertaken the cause on notions Of 
professional duty, and without any great inclination 
for it. His first wor^ were: * It is incumbent on me 
to justify Cnxdain luiowles’s detainer of the negro.' 
He was earefltl to show, that he did not in tiie mean¬ 
time maintain that there was an absolute property in 
Somerset —it was sufficient to shew, that there was a 
sufficient prcsumplion of property to authorise the 
phipma^el'in detaining !:im until tiic absolute question 
of rigllt was solemnly settled. He pr(x;eedod to say: 

‘ It is piy misfortune to address an aurlience, the greater 
part of wiiiclt I fear .ire prejudiced tlic other way. But 
wishes, I am well ronviiiced, will never bo allowed 
by your lordships to enter into tlm determination of 
I, tho point. This cause must be what in fact and law 
it is. Its fate, I trust, therefore, depends on fixed and 
variable rules, resulting by law from tl)o nature of tho 
case. For myself, I would not be understood lo». inti¬ 
mate a wish Ip favour of slavery by any means j nor, 
on the utiicr side, to be supposed tlie ranintainer of an 
opinion contrary to my own judgment. I am bound in 
duty to maintain those arguments whicli are most 
useful to 'ffaptaiu Knowles, as fiir as is consistent with 
trulli; and if his conduct has been agreeable to tho 
laws tlirongiiont, I am under a furllier indisx>ensabic 
duty to suppAt it.’ 

Much reference was made to the ancient laws of 
villenage, or semi-slavery, in Britmn. Mr Dunning 
maiiilnincd, that tlicsc were testimony thi* a slave was 
not an utter anomaly»in the country. Tlio clask of 
villeins liad disappearetl, and tlie law regtirding them 
was abolished in tho reign of (Miarles H. But he main¬ 
tained, tli.at there was notliing in that circumstance to 
prohibit olliers from establishing a claim upon separate 
grounds. He said: ‘ If tlie statute of Charles II. ever 
be repciiled, tlic law of villcnagc revive.s irf its full force.’ 
It was stated that there were in Britain 15,000 negroes 
in tho s.aine position with Somerset. They liad come 
over as domestics during the temporary sojourff of tlieir 
owner-masters, intending \o go back again. Then it 
was oliscrvcd, tli.at many o’f tlie slaves were in ships or 
in colonies which liad not speejal laws for tiic support of 
slavery; and by the disfraiichiseincut of these, British 
subjects would lose many millions’ wortli of property, 
which 'tlicy helieved themselves justly to possess. 

British justice, liowevor, has held at all times’ tHo ) 
question of iimii.an liberty to be, superior to considera¬ 
tions of mere expediency. If the question be, who 
gains or loses most, there never can be n doubt that ■ 
tho mail whoso freedom has been reft from him has the 
greatest of all claims for indulgence. Accordingly, 
Lord Mansfield, the presiding judge, looking in thd. 
face all tho threatened evils to property, held that 
nothing but absolute law could trench on personal 
freedom. He used ou the occasion .a Latin expression', 
to tho effect that justice must bo done at whatever cost; 
it Has found its way into use .as a ciassioal expression, 
and as no one has been able to find it in any Latin 
author, it is supposed to have been of Lord Slansflcld’t 
own coining, ‘Mr Stilwart,’ lie said, ‘advances ad 
claiyis on contract; he rests his whole demand on 4 
right to tho negro as slave, and mentions the 
of detainure of him to be the senditig,Mm over tdbf ‘ 
Sold in Jamaitw. If tlie parties will have judmifeiC 


fiatjustitia ruat ccelum —Let justice be done wl 
the consequence.’ In fihalljy d^verihg' ja^ 
concluded in these simple but exj^rCsslyd 


Ktate of slavery is of such a nature, % 
of being introqbced, on any reason^' 
but only by positive 


afrfr thf reasons, ocqldcm,^ 
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it was created, are erased from memory., It is soJ except to say that, although I had served one miatrcss 
odious, that noUung can be suffered to supportiit but | siWifefaetorily, 1 found it impossible to serve jice, detcr- 
positive law. Whatever inconveniences, therefore, mined me to resign the situation I had creditably filled 
may follovv from the decision, I cannot say this case is for so many yeai-s. U deeply grieved to leave my 
allowed,or approved by tlie law of England; and there- beloved Miss'Marion; and she, sweet, humble Soul, on 
fore the black must be discharged.’ her part, yearned towards me, and wept a farewell on 

A few years afterwards—in 1778—a case occurred in my bosom. I betook myself, in the first instance, to 
Scotland, where the question of a master’s rights over a my brother Tliomas Wesley anti his wife—a worthy 
negro slave in Britain was at issfte. The right claimed couples without children, renting a small fiirm neavlpr 
in this case, however, was not of so offensive a nature, a hundred miles off. A very pleasant, small farm it 
The master did not claim the power of seizing the negro was, Atuated ki a ificturesquo valley, through which 
as his property. He maintained, however, that their tumbled and foamed a limpid hill-sfrcam, washing the 
mutual position gave liim a right to claim the nemo’s roots of fine (fid trees, and pl.aying all sorts of antics.*-’ 
services, as if he had engaged himself as a acnraiit for This valley was a resort of quiet anglers, and'klso of 
life. Mr Wedderburn haid bought in J%maiqji la negrrf artists ,!luring iJie summer season; and Tliomas hnd 
named Knigh^ about twelve yeiirs "old. Ho came to Martha Wesley often lot a neat parlour and adjoining 
Scotland as Mr Wedderlmrn's personal servant, tflarriod bedroolii tOi.such respectable, steady people as did not 
Jn the country, and for some years sccinod contented object to observe tlie primitive hours and customs 
with his position. Probably at the suggestion of some enforced at Fairdown Farm. Here I eiyoyod the privi- 
one who wished to try the question, as it had been triwl Icgc of writing to, and liearing from, my dear Miss 
in England, Knight went off, avowing his intention of* JMiy-ion; and though she never complained, or suffered 
j being free. MrWedderburn applied to a justice of peace, a«iuurinur to escape her, yet from the tenor of her 
who |t once issued a warrant for the negro’s appreben- Icftcrs I liad great cause to fear things were all going 
sion. The matter, liowcver, came before the sheriff, very wrong at Mr D.acrc’s, and that her own health, 
a professional judge, who decided tliot the colonial laws always delicate, was giving ivay beucatli the pressure of 
of slavery do not extend to Scotland, and that personal anxiety and unkindno.ss. 

service for life is just anotlier term for slavery. After In loss tliaii six months after I liad quitted the family, 
a tedious litigatiom this view was afflmied hjstho Court a climax, which I had long anticipated with dread, 
of Scssioti, and the negro was declared Im*. Tlie case .actually arrived. Mr Dacro, suddenly called to Ilia 
acquired notice from tlie interest taken in it by Dr account, was found to have left his temiioral affairs 
Johnson, and the frequent mention of it in Boswell’s involved in inextricable and hopeless ruin; and amid 
well-known work. the general crash and desolation, wlio was to shield or 

_hofriend the poor dependent, tlie orphan niece. Miss 

m IT I? ne -n tt n tt u ir k p ir p t? i?' k t a r v Marion ? 8Iie was rudely cast adrift on the cold world ; 

rilbi UiiD llOLibl-K.DDi’J.lt I J AijJ.. progi.ved sympathy oiid services tauntingly rc- 

Afxbk ray good and exeellcut mistress, Mrs Dacre, jeetinl by tliofc wlio had now a hard battle to fight on 


departed this life for a ht-ttcr, it seemed as if nothing tlieir own account. Broken down in health and spirits, 
ever prospered in the family, whom I had the honour of tlie poor yomig lady flew to me, her humble, early 


serving in tlie capacity of confidential housekeeper. 
Mr Dacre became morose aud careless of his affairs; 
his sons wera a source of great misery to him, pur¬ 
suing a course of reckless extravagance and heartless 
dissipation; while tlie five j'oung ladies—tlie youngest 
of whom, however, bad attained tlie age of t’.a-iily- 
four—cared for little else than dress, and visiting. 


friend, gratefully and eag(‘rly availing herself of Tliomas 
Weslsy's cordial invitation, to make his liouse iigr lionie 
for tlie present. 

kfy brother was a kind-hearted, just man; he had 
oi*e been to see me when I lived at Mr Dacre’s; 
and that gentleman, in las palmy days, was truly 
liosiiitablc and generous to all comers. Thomas never 


and empty show. These five young ladies had not forgot his reception, and now he was a proud and 
amiable dispositions or gentle manners; but they were happy man to lie enabled thus to offer ‘ a slight return,’ 

X»__A t_** _*_ 1 _ 1 _ -I X..»l _ -1 _ 1 _ a l.— __ i.l A._ _ _X* _ A _ fl__ _ -_t_ 


first-rate horsewomen, laughed and talked very loud, 
and were prononueed fine dasliing women. There 


us he modestly said, to one of the family. With much 
concern we all viewed Miss Marion’s wan and careworn 


was another member of the family, an orphan niece of looks, so toucliing in the young; ‘ But her dim blue 


my master’s, who had greatly profited by my lamented 
lady’s teaching.and companionship. Miss Marion had 
devoted, herself to tluf sick-room witli even more than 


cen will get bright again, and she’ll fill out—never 
fe.ar,’ saul Martha Wesley to mo, by way of comfort 
and encouragement, ‘now we’ve got her amongst «*, 


a daughter’s iSve; and for two years slie liad watched ^poor dear. I doubt those proud Misses Dacre were not 

beside the patient sufferer, when her more volatile aud over-tendcjf with such a oue as sweet Miss Marion*- 

thouglitlcss cousins refused to credit the approach of ‘Dame, dame, don’t let that tongue of thine wag so 
deatk Miss Marion had just entered her twentieth ,fast,’ intcmipteil Tliomas, for ho never likc(i to hear 
year; life had not been all summer with licr; for she people ill spoken qf behind tlieir backs, though he would 
remembered scenes of privation and distress, ere-the speak out plainly enough to everybody’s face. 


decease of her parents left her, their only child, to the 
' care'of affluent relatives. She was a serious and meek, 
but afihetionate creature; of a most goodly eo^n- 


A few days aftet Miss Marion’s arrival at Fairdown 
(it was just at the hai’-making season, and the earth was 
wery bcautiful-w-birds singing and flowers blooming—soft 


twusmee and graceful carriage; and I used sometimes breezes blowing, and musical streamlets murmuilag 
to« think that the Misses Dacre were jealous of the rejoicingly in the sunsliine), a pedestrian was mjcr ad-* 
I aiJWhat^ she excited, and kept her in tlie hack- vancingleisurelynp the valley, comingin a direetloh from, 
' as ffiueh as possible. It was not difficult to do the neighbouring town—a distaneo, Mwevbr, Of some 

' thi%''^.» J®s8 Marion sought and loved retirement, miles, and the nearest point wltere the coat^ BtOpngd; 

; Afti«!‘l*M,Dacre’s decease, she had exptessed an urgent The stranger, aided in his walk by a stout stlOk, ii 
; ;' wiid» tofi^asOn her broad by filling the situation of short, fliiekset, elderly man, clad in brown hablfimitmts' 


seeneW;: But the pride Of the Bacres revedted from head to foot: a brown, broad-brimmed 

Miss Marion was a comfiart to her an antiquated brown spencer (a browh wig imisi sot 
, wMttJhls' laughters wens absent w occupied, be omitted), brown gaiters, and Iwowa 'Wts, 

n Imly gave «» her owS wisltes. and eonmleted his attire. Hi* liua» wiu jnvwltMiI 


lib tWKpiifOmig lady gave up her owfi wislies, and eogjpleted his attire. His was Si "ffne, 

IlfemWaho couId^j^^^ generous benefhetor, his countenance rubiemtd, and 

call master. '' .. > ' he took off Ws greeii s#^taeles;;a,^f (^'thei^mst 

whioh’^t'',ymire,'it^less. to 'dei|j[Sil, and, honestest brown «T^;i®i';«l''toOJw*s matwi 
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looked you fulllu the face. Ho was a nice, comfortable¬ 
looking old gentleman; end so Tliomas and I Ix^fh 
thought at the same moment—for Mkrtba was out 
of the way, and I shewed thofcpartmenta, for her; the 
stranger, who gave his name as Mr Budge, having Iwen 
directed to our house by the people of tlie inn where 
the coach stopped, who were kin to Martha, and well- 
disposed, obliging persona. 

Mr Budge said he wanted quietness for some weeks, 
and the recreation of fishing; he hml come from tlie 
turmoil of the groat city to relifcc and enjoy Ifiinself, 
and if Thomas Wssk-y would kindly eonsent to receive 
,Jiira as a lodger, he would feci very aiuch obliged. 
Neveradid we listen to so pleasant and obliging a 
mode of speaking; and when Mr Budge pra\^ed tlie 
apartments, and admired the country, the conquest of 
lliomas’s heart was complete. ‘ Besides,’, as Martha 
sagaciously remarked, ‘it was so much heller to have 
a steady old gentleman like this for a lodger, when 
pretty Miss Marion honoured them as a guest.’* I 
thought so too; my dear young lady being so 1900 
and unprotected by relatives, we all took double earn 
of her. 

So kfr Budge engaged the rooms, and speedily 
arrived to take possession, bringing witli him a spick- 
and-span new fishing-rod and basket. He did not 
know much about fishing, but ho enjoyed iiiiiisclf 
jnst as tlioroughly as if he did; and he laughed so 
good-humouredly at his ow’n Cockney blunders, as 
he called them, that Thomas would liave been quite 
angry had any one else presumed to indulge a smile at 
Mr Budge’s expense. " A pattern lodger in all respects 
was Mr Budge—deferential tow.irds Martha ami myself, 
and from the first moment he beheld Miss Clarion, 
regarding licr as a superior being, yet one to be 
loved'by a mortal for all tluit. ilfr Buige was not a 
particularly communicative individual luinsolf, though 
we opined from various observations, that, ultliougli 
not rich, he w.as comfortably oft'; but somehow or 
other, without appearing in the least inquijgtivc, 
he managed to obtain tlie minutest information he 
required. In this way, lie learned all the particulars 
respecting Miss Marion; and gatliered also from rJc, 
my-own desire of obtaining a situation, such as I 
luid held at Mr Dacro’s, hut in a small and well- 
regulated household. As to Miss Marion, the kind old 
gentleman could never shew kindness enough to her; 
and ho watched the returning roses on her fair checks 
with a solicitude scarcel 3 ’ oxm>dod hj' mine. 1 never 
wondered at anybcxlf admiring and loving the sw'eet, 
patient girl; but Mr Budge's admiration and apparent 
afibgtion so far exceeded the bounds of^mcre conven¬ 
tional kindness in a stranger, that sometimes 1 even 
smilingly conjectured ho had the idea of asking lier 
to become Mrs Budge, for lie was a widower, as he 
told us, apd childless. 

Such an idea, however, had never entered Miss 
Marion’s innocent heart; and she, always so grateful 
for any little attention, w.'w not likcl^ to receive with 
coldness those so cordially lavished <Jh her by, her new 
Aiend, whom she valued as a truly good man, and 
not ftff « polished exterior, in which 1^ Budge was 
deficient. Nay, so cordial was their intimacy, and so 
mudi had Hiss Marion regained health and eheerfiil- 
' nci^, that with unwon^ sportivcncss, on more than 
one!. ocoasioQ she actually hid the ponderous brown 
ttsunlly reposing in Mr Budge’s capacious 
' and only produwl it when hia distress became 

yhi^npon he chuckled and laughed, as '<f she 
liali,i>erformed a mighty dever feat, indulging at the 
jaome time, Itowever, in a double pinch. 

V JEkfihie:jdeasaut weeks to us all had thus glidod awaj, 
Marion was earnestly consulting me; atmlt 
hSS governesSing, her heattii being nOw fti 

mto^f\|^,,L.^|^roy part, wanted, to execute, say 
plaps mr ,#tahdi|ig1t deo^t livelihood, aa 1 could hot 


think of J>urdening Thomas and Martha any longer, 
loath as they were for me to leave them.*' Some pleasant 
weeks, I say, had thus glided awpy, when Mr Budge, 
with much ceremony and circumlocution, as, if ho had 
deeply pondered the matter, and considemd ,it Very 
weighty and imjiortant, made a communication which 
materially clianged nml briglitoncd my prospects. It 
was to the eflFeet, that an intimate friend of his, whom 
he hml known, he saidj all his life, required the imme¬ 
diate services df a trustwortliy liousckecpor, to take tlie 
entire responsible eliarge of Ids liouse. ‘ My friend,’ 
continued Mr Budge, tapping his snuff-hyx com¬ 
placently, Ilia brown eyes twinkling with the pleasure 
of doing r. kind act, for his green specs were in their 
well-worn,eas(^t ids elbow—‘ My friend is alKiut my 
age—a sober chap, you see, Mrs Uehorah;’ here a 
ciiuckle—‘ and he has no wife and no eliiid to take care 
of him ’—iiere a slight sigli: ‘ he has lately bought a 
beautiful estate, called Sorcl Park, and it is there you 
will live, with nobody to interfere witli you, as the hidy- 
•relative wlio will reside with my friend is a most 
amiable and admirable young lady; and I am sure, 
Mrs Deborah, j’ou w'ill become much attach^ to 
her. Bj’- the by, Mrs Deborah,’ he continued, after 
pondering for-«a moment, ‘ will yon do me a favour 
to use your influence to prevent Miss Marion from 
accepting any appointment for tho present, as after 
you are established at Sorcl Park, I think I know of 
a liomc that may suit her ? ’ 

I do not know whiuli I felt most grateful or delighted 
for--mj' own ^irospeets, or my dear .Miss Marion’s; 
though certainly' hers were more vague and* undefined 
tlian mine, for the remuneration offered for my services 
was far hej’ond my expectation, and frou\^Ir Budge’s 
description of Sorcl P:yk, it seemed to he altogether 
a place beyond my most sanguine hopes. I said 
something about M'lss Mariou, and my hope tlmt she 
miglit he as fortunate ns myself; and Mr Budge, I 
was liayipy to see, was quite fervent in his response. 
‘My friend,’ said he, at the close of tho interview, 

‘ will not .arrive to take possession o& Sorcl Park 
until you, Mrs Dcborali, have got all things in order; 
and ns I know' that lie is anxious for tlie time to arrive, 
tile sooner j’ou can set out on your journey thitlicr the 
better. I also must depart shortly, but I hope to return 
hither again.’ Important business required Mr Budge’s 
personal attention, and Ayitli hurried ailieus to us all, 
he departed from Pairdown; and in compliance with 
Ids request, I set oft' for Sorel I’ark, leaving my 
beloved Miss Marion to the euro of Tliomas and Martha 
for tlic present. 

Tlie owner of tliis fine place was not ns yet known . 
there; for Mr Budge, being n managing man, had taken 
everyiliing upon iiinisclf, and issued oTders with as 
*lordly an air as if tlicre was nobody in the kingdom 
above tho little brown man. The head - gardener, 
and some of tho other domestics, informed me they 
’had been engaged by Mr Budge himself, who, I 
apprehended, made very free and busy with the con¬ 
cerns of Ids friend. Sorel Park was a princely'' 
domain, and tlicrc was an air of substantial comfort 
abo]}t the dwelling and its appointments, which spoke' 
volumes of promise us to domestic arrangements in 
general. I soon found time to write a descriptiou of 
the place to Miss Marion, for I knew how interested 
she was in all tliat con&rnod her faithft^, Hehorah; 
and I aqxiously awaited the tidings she had promised 
to convey—of Mr Budge having provided as comfiKt^- 
ably fbr her as he had for me. I at length recefismiit 
formal notification of the day and hour the ow!iK*“:ftf 
StMfcl Park expected to arrive, accompanied 
female relative. This was rather eoriier 
beea led to expect; but all things 
fihr their reception, I fi^t glad at 
fbr X was strangely tabled iiiid.> 

Intn^netion over. I was ! 

:.■...V':'' ' ■ '' 
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dear Miaa Marion j fin-1 kiieW that sotoe weigSlty reason* 
alone yrerentea'her from answering my letter, though 
what that reason could be, it was im^ssible for me to 
eonjecinre# ^ 

^10 momentous day dawned j the hours glided on; 
and the twilight hour deepened. The superior servants 
and jpyself stood ready to receive the travellers, listen¬ 
ing to every sound; and startfpd, nevertheless, when 
the rapid approach of carriage-wheels ^ictokened their 
Close proximity. With something very like disap- 

r inimeUt, for which I accused myself of in^atitude, 
beheld' Mr Budge, browner tlian ever, alight from 
the chariot, carefully assisting a lady, who seejned 
in delicate health, as she was muffled \ip like (j 
mummy. Ms Budge returned my, refpoctful •saluta¬ 
tion most cordially, and said, with a smile, as he pustled 
forwards to the saloon, where a cheerful fire blazed 
brightly oh the hearth—for it was a chill evening: 
‘I've brougiit your new mistress liome, you see, Mrs 
DebtrrUhj hut you want to know wliere your now, 
master is—cigh? Well, come along, and this young 
la^ will tell yon all about the old fellow.’ 

1 fallowed them into the apartment; Mr Budge shut 
the door; the lady flung aside her veil, and my own 
dear, sweet Miss Marion rliispc<l me round tlie nock, 
and sobbed hysterically in my arms. 

' Tell her, my darling,’ said Mr Budge, himself quite 
husky, and turning away to wipe off a t^r from liis 
ruddy che<?k—‘ tell her, my darling, you're the mistress 
bt Sorel Bark; and when you’ve made the good soul 
Understand Mo^■toll her we’d like a cU^) of tea bcfoi'c 
we talk about the master' 

‘0 my Hear Miss Marion!’ was all I could utter; 
‘what doesSthis mean? Am I in a dream?’ But it 
wa^ not a liappy dream ; for wiien I Iiad a moment to ; 
reflect, my very soul was troubled as 1 thought of the 
sacrificG of all her j onthful aspirations, made by tliat 
poor, gentle creature, for the sake of a secure and com- 
fortaidc home in this stormy world. 1 could not recon¬ 
cile myself to the idea of Mr Budge and Marion as man 
find wife; arid as I learned, ere we retired to rest that 
flight, ] had no occasion to do so. Mr Budge was Miss 
Marion’s paternal uncle, her molher, Miss Dacre, having 
marrio<f his elder brother. 'nie«c brothers were of 
respectable birth, but inferior to the ©.acres; and while 
the elder never prospered" in any undertaking, and 
finally died wf a broken hearfl tho younger, toiling in 
foreign climes, gradually amassed a competency. On 
returning to his native land, he found his brother iiu 
more, and the oriflian girl lie had left hciiiud placed 
with her mother’s relatives. 

Mr Budge had a great dread of npxiearing before 
these proud patrician people, wlio Jiad always openly 
Scorned his deceased brother; and once accidentally) 
^countering them at a public the contumelious 
bearing of the young ladies towards the littio brown 
'gentleman deterred him from any nearer approaclt.< 
No doubt, he argued, his brother’s dauglitcr was deeply 
IflibUed with similar principles, and would blush to own 
a ''Mr Badge’for tier uncle 1 This name he had adopted 
■ M* the condition of inheriting a noble -fortune unox- 
. pSiHedly bequeathed by a plebeian, but wortliy*und ‘ 
ffiidfiirtanous relative, only a few yeai's previous to the 

S fim. Brovidence guided liit ibotsteps to Bair- 
um and Miss Maribur 

Qo^ratc competency Mr Budge had hitherto 
■which he haci, toiled hard for, now*aug- 
Id; tei times the amonot, sihreiy perplexed and 
and after BtU^, he had 

^ afltuenoe, to seek peace-and 




rxtw pnrsidfig the phi- 
How unlike the Misses 
ereatuto he encountered 
le ti^ dear dd gentle- 
mte -hi what he called 
Mid, ‘Jflst like; a 


bOok-romanee.’ After my departure, he returned to 
Fdirdowh, and confided the woflderfitl tidings to 
Thomas and Martha Wpsley, more cautiously Import- 
lug them to* Miss Marion, whose gentle spirits were 
more easily fluttered by sudden surprise. , 

For several years, Mr Budge paid an annual visit to 
Fairdown, when the trout-fishing season commenced; 
and many useful and valuable gifts found their way 
into Tliomas’s comfortable homestead, presented by 
dear Sfias Illarion. In the course of time, She became 
the wne of ond worthy of her in eyery respect— their 
lovely children often sportively carrying off the pon¬ 
derous box of brown rappee, and yet Uncle Budg^- 
never frowning. * 

'J'liest' darlings cluster round ray knees, and &ne, 
more (jemure than tlie rest, thoughtfully asks: ‘ Why 
is (Jnele Budge’s hair not snowy wliite, like yoUrs, 
dear Bch ? For Uncle Budge says be is very old, and 
thrt God will soon call him a^ay from us.’ 

ADVENTURES IN JABAN. 

Fou above two linndred years, tlic xinknown millions 
of .Japan Iiave been shut up in their own islands, for¬ 
bidden, under llio severest penalties, cither to admit 
foreigners on their sliores, or themselves to visit any 
oflier realm in the world. The Dutoli are permitted 
to send two sliips in a year to tlio port of Nangasaki, 
where they are received with tlie greatest precaution, 
and subjected to a surveillance even more degrading 
than was tliat formerly endured by the Europeans at 
Canton. Any other foreigner whom misfortune or 
inadvertence may land on their sliores, is doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment; and even if one of their own 
peojile shouUypass twelve months out of tlie country, ho 
is, on ills return, kept for life at t)ie capital, and snil'ercd 
no biore to join Ids family, or mingle at large in tho 
business or social intercourse of life. In pursuance of 
thi.s policy, it is believed that the .lapaiicso government 
now nolds in captivity several sulijects of the United 
States, and it is expected tiiat an armament will bo 
sejit to rescue them by force. 

Binec this announcement has been made, and the 
general expectation has been raised that Japan will 
soon liave to anbniit, like Cliina, to surrender its isola¬ 
tion, and enter into relations with the rest of the 
civilised world, there lias seasonably appeared oil 
Englisli reprint of a work idtlicrto little known among 
us—a personal narrative of a Japanese captivity of two 
years and a lialf, liy an officer i#the Russian navy.* 
Jf we may judge from its details, our transattantio 
friends iiad nfied to keep all their eyes wide open in 
dealing witli this people. 

Tile lending circumstances connected with Captain 
Golownin’s captivity were tlie following:—^In the year 
1803, tile Cliamberlain liesanoff was sent by tlie Emperor 
Alexander, to endeavour to oiwn friendly relatioaa With 
Japan, and soiled from the cptern coasts In a merchant 
vessel‘belonging,, to the American Company, But 
receiving a peremptory message of dismissal, ai^ irefbsal 
of all intercourse, he returned to Okhotsk, utd died on 
his way to St Petersburg. Lieutenant Chwostoff, how¬ 
ever, who had comman^d tiie vessel, put to sea i^alfl 
on his own responsibility, attacked urfl destrqy^ 
several Japanese villages on the iCurile IslOflinit jiri^ 
carried o/f some <rf the iiAabitmits. ta theyoM ' 
C^tain Golotnrin, commander of the imperiarwMiil^ 
Diant^ lying at Kamtschatka, received 
quarters to mkke a particular survey (if tta 
Kurile Istaflds, and the coast efTasta^. jp wfiwildkdi tif 
his instruptimis, he was saUing wilh^i Ihdi 

cc-ast'of E^toof^(Staatenl.|ihefl hsi'-Wii'ky-'iiiiie - 
Russian Ettriles) wno iafeiwffd t dto 
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seized, Biid were still detained {iriiieners, oh S^uht of 
the Chwostoff oittrage. They persuaded tl»e captaiti*to 
take one of thm oh board avail interpreter, and pro¬ 
ceed to Ruiiashir, to inak'e shell ekplanatfons as mif^bt 
exonerate the Bussiati government in this matter. The 
J apanesc chief of tbh island iWther assured the Bussiahs, 
that they could obtain a suppi}^ of Urood, water, anil 
fresh prorislons at KUnashir; and he furnished them 
with a letter to its governor. The reception "of the 
Diana at Kunashir was, in the first instonce, n vigorous 
but ineffective discharge of gUuS from the fortress, tlic 
,walls of which were so completely hung witli striped 
cloth,.J;hat it was impossible to form any opinion of the 
size or strength of the place. After some interchange, 
however, of allegorical messages, conveyed by iheai;^ of 
drawings floated in empty casks, Golownln wasanvited 
on shore by the beckoning of white fans. * Concealing 
three brace of pistols in. his bosom, and leaving a well- 
armed boat close to the shore, with onlcrs that the men 
ZhoUld watch his movements, and act on his slightest 
signal, he ventured on n landing, accompanied bytlic 
Kurile Alexei and a common sailor. Tiie licutcna<t- 
governor soon appeared. lie was in complete armour, 
and attended by two soldiers, one of whom carried 
his long spear, and' the other liis cap or lielmet, 
which was adorned willi a figure of the moon. ‘ It is 
scarcely possible,’ says tlic narrfitor, ‘ to couceive any¬ 
thing more ludicrous tlian tlic manner in wliich the 
governor walked. His eyes were east down and fixed on 
the earth, and his hands pressed closely against liis sides, 
whilst he proceeded at so slow a pace, tliat he scarcely 
moved one foot beyond tlio otlicr, and kept liis feet wide 
apart. 1 salutctl miii after tlic Knrofieaii fashion, upon 
which lie raised his left hand to lii.s forelicarl, and liuwcd 
Lis whole body towards tlie ground.’ , 

In the conversation tliat ensued, the governor ex¬ 
pressed liis regret that the ignoraneo of the .lapancso 
respecting the object of tliis visit should have occasioned 
them to fire upon the Diami. lie then closely interro¬ 
gated tile coptain as to tlic course and objiaits^f liis 
voyage, hie name, tlie name of his emperor, and wlietlier 
he knew anything of Resanofir. On tlic first of tljpsc 
heads, Golownin deemed it prudent to use sonie decep¬ 
tion, and he stated that he Avas proceeding to St I’cters- 
burg, from the casteni extremity of the Bussiau 
Empire j that contrary winds had considerably Iciigtli- 
ened his viyage j and that, being greatly in want of 
wood and fresh water, ho liad been looking on the 
coasts for a safe harbour where these might he pro¬ 
cured, and had been directed by an officer at Ectooruop 
to KunasWr. To all the other questions, ho returned 
suitable Unstvers, which were carefully* written down. 
Thu conffirence ended most amicably, and the captain 
was invited to smoke tobacco, and partake of some tea,* 
Sagi,* and caviar. Everything was served on a separate 
dish, and presented by a dlflerent individual, armed 
with 'a poniard and sabre; and these attendants, instead* 
(rf going away after hanging anything to tlic guests, 
remainra standing near, till at length they w'ere sur¬ 
rounded Igf a formidable circle of armed men. 'QoloWnin 
vro^d Ubt Stoop to betray alarm or distrust, but having 
Sotno Emnch brandy ns a fresent to the 
he desired his s^lors to draw a bottle, and 
ww tW* opportunity of repeating his order, that tliev 
KtWd ImM themselves in readiness. There appeared, 
|Wsver, no intention of resorting to violence. When 
M jpfirai#ed to dniiart, the governor presented a flask 
« 4^ stnnft fresh fish, Minting out to him at the 
lime '«nie‘'|i het which had been cast to procure a 
He aiso gave him a white fim, with 
he vw te beekew, as a sSgn of amity, when ho 
'Ui® wboie drau^t of fish was 
ipii'WpiWJA th® evening. ■ • 

'day,,, .the <u$tain> ,8eecnding''’tb 

. . ... . 
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‘appoiptmftnt, paid another visit on accompanied 
by two officers, Alexei, and four seamen Carrying the 
presents intended for the Japanese. On this occasion, 
the fonner precautions were dispensed ttritH$ tlie boat 
Avas hauled up to the shore, and left with one Seaman, 
AA'hilc tlie rest of ilie party proceeded to tlie castle. 
The result was, that after a renewal of the fthpodly 
explanations and entcijtaintncnts of tlie preceding day, 
tlie trcachcroim Japanese tlircw olf the mask, and made 
prisoners of tlie whole party. 

‘ Tlie first tiling done, was to tic our hands behind 
onr backs, and conduct ais into an extensive but low 
bui’ding, whicli resembled a bnrradk, and which was 
^ituatciT opposite to the tent in tlic direction of the 
shore. ’ llvre Sfe Avere placed on our knees, and hound 
ill the .crudest manner with cords about the thickness 
of n finger; and as though this were not enough, 
miotlicr binding of smaller cords folloAved, which waS 
still more painful, llic .Japanese are .exceedingly 
.expert at this work; and it would appear that they 
conform to some precise regulation in binding their 
prisoners, for Ave were all tied exactly in the same 
manner. Tlicre was the same number of knot* and 
nooses, and ajji at equal distances, on the cords with 
whidi each of us Avas bound. Tliere were loops round 
our breasts and necks; our elbows almost touched 
cadi otlicr.^and our liands were firmly bound together. 
From tliesie*ffislcniu,"s proceeded a long cord, the end of 
Avliieh was held by a Japanese, and which, on the 
sliglitcst ill tempt to escape, required only to be draAvn 
to make the eflioAvs come in contact with the greatest 
pain, and to figliten the noose about tlie neck to such 
a degree ns oliiiost to produce strangulation. Besides 
all this, tlicy tied our legs in two place*—above tlu) 
knees and above the nnkles; tliey then passed rflpes 
from onr necks over tlie eross-boams of tlio building, 
and drew them so tiglit, that we found it impossible to 
move, llieir next operation was searching our fiockcts, 
out of Avliich tliey took everything, and tlien proceeded 
A'ory rpiielly to smoke tobacco. AVliilo they wore 
binding us, the lieutenant-governor sifewed himself 
twice, and pointed to his moutli, to intimate, perliaps, 
that it Avas intended to feed, not to kill us,’ 

After Some hours, the legs and ankles of the Prisoners 
were partially loosed, oud_ preparations were made for 
removing tlicin to Matsmai, Avliich seems to be tlie 
liead-qunrters of governiBcnt for the Kurile dcpciidenuics 
of Japan. Tlie journey, Avhicli occupied above a month, 
Avas performed partly in boats, which were dragged along 
Hie shore, and even for miles over the land; and partly 
on foot, tlie captives being marelind in file, each led with 
a coni liy a particular txiiiducloc, and having an armed 
soldier abreast of liim. It Avas cviden% however, that 
AvhatCA'cr was rigorous iu tlieir treatment, was not* 
prompted by personal feelings of barbarity, but by the 
stringency of the law, wliieh would have mode the 
guards answerable for their piisoncrS wltii tlicir own 
liA'cs. They were alAvays addressed with the greatest 
respect; and, us soon as it was deemed safe, their 
hands, which were in a dreadfully lacerated state, 
Avere unbound, and surgically treated; but itot till 
thflir persons hud been again most eareftilly seiVehed, 
tliat no piece of metal miglit remain about them, lest 
they might contrive to destroy themselire*. Suicide is,, 
in Japan, the ihshionaUc mode of terminating a Ufh 
whi^’h cannot be prolonged but in cfrctimstttndes qf 
dishononrto rip up one’s own bowels in such a 
wipes aAvay every stain on the character. Tlio gttajtfl*' 
of the RussiatirfaptivcS not only used every 
against this, but carefully watched <lvcr th^ .Lilith 
and comfort, carrying them over tite / 

tad stfeiimlets, lest tiidr'feet should hh 
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in thf demearionr of any—pity appeared 4o be thei 
univev®! feellAg: many begged permisaion frotn the 
guards to ofibr aagi, comflta, fruita, and other deli¬ 
cacies; and these were presented often with'tcars of 
compassion, As well as gestures of respect. 

Ilie prison to which Golownin ttnd his companions 
were finally committed had been constnicted expressly 
for 'fiteir habitation in the town of Matsinai. It was 

• a quadrangular wooden building, 25 jaccs long, 16 
broad, and 12 feet high. Three sides of it were 
dead-wall, the fourth was formed of strong spars. 
Within this structure were two apartments, formed 
likewise of wooden spars, so as to resemble e.ages :,one 
was appropriated to the officers, the other to'tlic sailors 
and Alexoi. The building was surrounded -by high 
wall or paling, outside of which were the kitchen, 
guard-house, &c., enclosed by another paling.' Tliis 
outer enclosure was patrolled by common soldiers; but 
no one was .allowed within, except the physician, wlio 
visited daily, and the orderly officers, who looked through^ 
the spars every half-hour. Of course, it was ratlier a 
cold lodging; but, as winter advanceil, a liole was dug 
a fevs feet from- each cage, built round with freestone, 
and filled witli sand, upon which charcoal was after- 
wanls kept boming. Benches were provided for them 
to sleep on, and two of the orderlies presented them 
with Ixiur-skins; but the native fashion is to lie on a 
thick, wadded quilt, folded together, and <»id on the 

- floor, which, oven in the poorest dwellings, is eovered 
with soft straw-mats. A large wadded dress, made of 
silk or cotton, according to tlic cireumatanccs of the 
wearer, seizes for lied-cJothcs—which seem to be quite 
unknown; and wliilc the poorer.classes*have only a 
piece of woo# for a pillow, tlic richer fasten a cushion 
on the neat bo-xes wliicli eontagi tlieir razors, seis-sors, 
pomatum, tooth-brushes, and other toilet requi8ite.s. 

But wliile the eomfort of tlie c.iptives was attended 
to in many minor matters, there was no relaxation of 
the vigilance used to preclude the possibility of self- 
destruction. They w'cre not allowed scissors or knife 
to cut their * 11 : 1118 , but w-oro obliged to thrust their 
hands through the palisades, to get this office performed 
^ them. Wlioii tlicy were indulged with smoking, it 
was with a very long pipe hold between the spars, and 
famished with a wo^cn ball flxal about the middle, to 
prevent its being drawn wholly within the cage. 

For W'oeks together they were brought daily before 

• the bunyo (governor of the town, and probably lord- 
lieutenant of all the Japanese Kurile Islands), bound 
and harnessed like horses as Ix'fore. Tlio ostensible 
object of these examinations, which frequently lasted 
the whole day, was to ascertain for what purpose they 
liad come near^Iapan, and what tlicy knew of llcsanoff 
and C'hwostofi—for a singvdarly unfortunate combina¬ 
tion of circumstaMccs had arisen to give colour to the 
suspicion, that some of their party had been connected 
with that expedition. But for one inquiry connected 
with the egse, there were fifty that were wholly irrele¬ 
vant, and prompted by mere curiosity. The most trivial 
questions were put sevenll times and in diflerent forms, 
and every answer was carefully written down. Golownin 
whs hf^n puzzled, irritated, and quite at the enth of 

; his stock ^ patience; but that of the interrogators 
sheared interminable. They sali^ that by writing’ 
^4q%f# iSrerything they were tqld, whether true or false, 
vCo^aring the various statements , they received, 

} t|}‘(^\sf^:htUtbled through tinie to separate tmth from 
fikloh, the practiiie was very Improving. At the 
every examination, the bunyo exhorted 
but to ofl^ pi^'ers to Heaven, 
tliecinpcmr'sdecision., ' 

was fsiitod &r them. An Intel- ! 
' was brought to tltelr prison, to be 
laRgung^*' To this the captain 
uo.copBd^me itr idte Kurile Alexei 
himself to gain 


some knowledge of Japanese* Teske made rapid 
progress^ and jsoon became a most nseftil and kindly 
companion to the captives. Books, pens, and paper 
were now allowed them in abundance; and their mode 
of treatment w'as every w.ay improved. But by and by, 
they were threatened with more pupils; a geometrician 
and astronomer from the capital was int^uced to them, 
and would gladly have been instructed in their mode of 
taking observations. Other learned men were prepar¬ 
ing toTollow, and it yjf&B now evident that the intention 
of thc*^ Japam^ government was reconcile them 
to their lot, and retain them for the instruction of the 
nation. Inde&l, this appears to be the great swret o^ 
the policy of detaining for life instead of desftojring 
the liaidcss foreigners that light on these shores ; as the 
avifi'cijl motive for tolerating, the commoreial visits of 
the puteh its, tluit they furnish the only news of public 
events tluit ever reach Japan. Fearful of becoming 
knpwn to other nations for f&ar of invasion, they are 
yet greedy of iiiroruiation respecting them, and many 
w'cre the foolish questions they asked Golownin about 
tl\3 emperor of Russia, his dress, habitation, forces, and 
territories. 

Golownin, on Ids part, endeavoured to elicit all the 
information he could gain with respect to the numbers, 
resources, government, and religion of this singular 
people. He found it impossible to ascertain the amount 
of the population; indeed, it seems it would bo very 
diltieult for the government itself to obtain a census, 
for ndllion.s of the poor live aliroad in the streets, fields, 
or wiKxls, haring no spot wdneh they can call a home. 
Teske shewed a map of the empire, liaving every town 
and village marked on it; and though on a very large i 
scale, it was thickly covcrwl. Ho pointed out on it a 
desert, which is considered immense, because litters 
take a wliole^hiy to traverse it, and meet with only 
one village during the journey. It is perhaps fifteen 
ndles across. The city of Yeilo was usually set down 
by Kuropc.ans as containing 1,000,000 inhabitants; but 
Golonuin was informed, that it had in its principal 
streets 280,000 houses, each containing from 80 to 40 
persons; besides all the small houses and huts. This 
wdidd give in the whole a population of above 10,000,000 
souls—about a fuurtb part of the estimated population 
of this country! The incorporated society of the blind 
alone is aifirmiKl to include 86,000. 

The TOuntry, though lying under the same latitudes 
ns Spain and Italy, i.s yet very different from them in 
climate. iVt iMatsmai, for instonce, which is on the 
same p.'irnUcl ns Leghorn, snow falls as abundantly as 
at St I'etersburg, and lies in the valleys from Novem¬ 
ber till April. <t^vere frost is uncommon, but cold fogs 
arc exceedingly prevalent. Tlic climate, however, is 
,uncoimnonly (Uversified, and consequently so are the 
productions, exliibiting in sonic places the vegetation 
of the frigid zone, and in others that of tlic tropics. 

I Rice is the staple production of the soil. It is nearly 
the only article used instead of bread, and the only 
one from which ftrong liqfior is distilled, while its' 
straw scri'cs for many domestic purposes. Besides the 
radishes already mentioned, there is an extensive cnlti- 
•vation of various other esculent roots and ve^toUes^ 
There is no coast without fisheries, and there is im 
marine animal that is not used for food, save tfius# '; 
which are absolutely poisonous. But an uiuximmoi^y 
small quantity suffices fbr each iadiviAual. ' If. 
Japanese has a handM of rice and a'sifi^ 
of fish^he makes a savoury dish with. rools, 
mollusrai, and it suffices for a day’s support. . 

Japan produces both black and gre^ . 

is very inferior, and used only q«ett(dwl'‘^|rst; 
wljercas the'latter is esteemed 
seiited to company. The best''i 5 »i#sI«ii:'l|«;-W» ' 

of Kioto, where it'iscareftdiy 
of’the temporal and 

was 'first introduced liAf ^ 
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spread astonishitigly, and is so well manufactured, that 
our autto smoked it with a relish he had never felt fpr 
a Havana cigar, llie Japanese smokes continually, 
and sips tea with his pipe, efen rising fiwr it during 
the night. 

All articles of clothing are made of silk or cotton. The 
former appears to bo very abundant, as rich dresses of it 
are worn even by the common soldiers on festive days; 
and it may be seen on people of all ranks euen in 
poor towns. ITie fabrics are at least equal to those of 
China. The cotton of Japan sociils to be of tlw? same 
kind as that of ou# West Indian cotonics. It furnishes 
-the ordinary dress of the great mass of the people, and 
also sesves all the other purposes for w'liich we employ 
wod, flax, furs, and feathers. The culture of jt is, of 
course^ very extensive; but the fabrics are all coaflic: 
Golowniu could hardly riinke himself belicyc tlfat his 
muslin cnivat was of this material. Tliere is some 
hemp, which is nuinufaeturcd into cloth for sails, &c.; 
but cables and ropes, very inferior to ours, are raalle 
from the bark of a tre(! called kadyz. This bark 
likewise supplies materials for thread, lamp-wicks, 
writing-paper, and the coarse paper used for pockOT- 
Imudkerchiefs. 

There is no lack of fruit-trees, as llie orange, lemon, 
l)each, plum, tig, cliestnut, and api>lc; but the vine 
yields only a small, sour grape, jwrhaps for want of 
culture. Timber-trees grow only in the mountainous 
districts, which are unfit for cultivation. Camplior is 
inudnced .ahuudautly in the soutli, and large quantities 
of it are exported by the Dutcli and Chinese, 'i'lie 
celebrated varnisli of Japan, drawn from a tree called 
silz, is so plentiful, that it is used for lacquering llic 
most ordinary utensils. Its natural colour is wliite, 
but it assumes any that is given to it l>y mixtiire. 
Tlio best varnished vessels reflect tlic *11100 as in a 
mirror, and hot water maybe poured into llicm without 
occasioning tlie least smell. 

The chief domestic animals arc liovses and oxen for 
draught) cats and dogs arc kept for the same u«;s as 
with us; and swine furnish food to tlie few sects w'ho 
eat flesh. Sheep and goats sociu to be quite unknown: 
the liussitui captives liad to niako drawings of tXe 
former, to convey some idea of tlic origin of w'ool. 

There arc considerable mines of gold and silver in 
several parts of the empire, but tlie govcruinent does 
not permit them to be all worked, for fear of depre¬ 
ciating tlie value of these metals, 'rhey supply, with 
copper, the material of the currency, and are also 
liberally used in the decoration of pulilie buildings, and 
in the domestic utensils of the wealthy. There is a 
sulBcienCy of quicksilver, Icatl, and tin, /or the ivaiits 
of the country; and one island is entirely covered with 
sulphur. Copper is very abundant, and of rem.arkahly 
fine quality. All kitcheu utensils, tobacco-piiics, and 
fire-shovels, ore made of it; and so well made, that our 
ttutlwr mentions Ins tea-kettle as having stood on the 
fire, nko all other Japanese kettles, day and night for 
TOOnths, without burning into holes. * This inptal is 
intewise employed for sheathing shijis, and covering 
the j^sts and flat rootk of houses. Iron is less abun- 
diuit, and much tliat is used is obtained frqpi the Dutch. 
.Nails alone, of which immense numbers ore used in all 
fcastpeatty-work, consume a large quantity. Diamonds, 
ti^neli^i jaspiers, some very fine agates, and other 
precious stones, are fonnd; bnt the natives seem not 
i^derstand polishing them. Pearls are abun- 
Iqiiaii; Adt tieto considered ornamental, they are 
Cblneso market. * ■ 

^ aife the manufactures in which 

Chiefl^exOTl, beside s^ i^in silk-slniffs 

Orinese, but It is scarce and d^ 

'manufabtures,' 

j s^^&^binet - makers* 


imight almost be compared with the 'English. In 
painting, engraving, and printing, they*ftre far behind; 
and they seem to have no knowledge of ship-building 
or navigation beyond wliat sufiices for coasting voyages, 
though they have intelligent and enterpAsing .sailors. 
Tliere is an immense internal traffic, for facilitating 
whicli there are good roads and bridges where water- 
carriage is impracticable. These distant Orientals%ave 
likewise bills of exchanfe and commercial gazettes. The 
emperor enjoys *a monopoly of tlie foreign commerce. 

It is popularly said, that Japan has two emperors— 
one spiritufii, and tlio other temporal. Tlie, former, 
however, having no share in the administration of the 
empire, and seldom even licaring of state afiiiirs, is no 
Sovereign accoi^ing to tlie ideas we attach to that term. 
Ho seems to stand* mucli in tlio same relation to the 
enipcrob tliat the piqies once did to tlic sovereigns of 
Europe. He governs Kioto as a small independent 
state; receives tlie enijicror to an inlerview once in 
seven years; is consulted by him on ex'traordinary 
bmergoncies; receives occasional embassies and presents 
from him, and bestow's his blessing in return. His 
dignity, unlike Uiat of the Roman pontiffs, is hereditary, 
and he is allowed twelve wives, that his race may not 
become extinct* Acconling to Japanese records, the 
present dynasty, including about 130 Kin-reys, has 
been maintained in a direct line for above twenty-four 
centuries, ffhe person of the Kin-rcy is so sacred, that 
no ordin.ary mortal may see any putt of him but his 
feet, and tliat only once a year; every vessel which he 
uses mii.st he bunkun immediately; for if another sliould 
even by Occident eat or drink out of it, lie must be put 
to dootli. Every garment wliich he wears must be 
inaniifaetiired by virgin hnnd.s, from the earliest process 
in the preparation of tiiq silk. • 

Tlie adlicrents of the aboriginal Japanese religion, of 
which tlie liin-rey is tlic head, adore iiumereus divinities 
called Kami, or immortal spirits, to whom they offer 
prayers, flowers, and sometimes more substantial gifts. 
Tlicy also wursbip Kndutski, or saints—mortals canonised 
by the Kin-rey—and build temples in tlicir honour. \ 
The laws concerning personal and ceremonial purity, 
which form the principal feature of this religion, are 
exceedingly strict, not unlike those imposed 9on the 
ancient Jews. There arc several orders of priests, 
monks, and nuns, wliose austerity, like that of Europe, 
is maintained iii theory more than in practice. 

Three other creeds, tlie Brahmiuical, the Confucian, 
and tliat which deifies the heavenly bodies, have many 
adiieroiits; but their priests all acknowledge a certain 
religious supremacy to exist in the Kin-rey. There is 
universal toleration in these matters; every citizen may 
profess what faith he chooses, and change it as often as 
lie chooses, without any one inquiring inRi his reasons ; 
*only it must be a spontaneous choice, for proselyting 
is forbidden by law. Christianity alone is proscribed,' 
and that on account of the political mistrhief said to 
have been effected throngli its adherents in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Tliere is a law, by which no one may 
hire a servant witliout receiving a certificate of his 
not being a Christian; and on New-Year’s Day, whiAh 
lis a great national festival, all tlic iniiabitants of Nan- 
gasaai are obliged to ascend a staircase, and trample on 
the crucifix, and other insignia of tlm Romish f^th, 
which are laid on Ihe steps as a test. It is said that 
many perform the act in violation of tlieir firelings. So^, 
mucla of the religions state of the empire Qtdownin 
elicited in conversation with Teske tmd other* j bufc 
everything on this subject was communicated 
evident reluctartte j and tliongb in the course 
wriks which they were permitted to take 
the Russian captives sometimes saw the 
tempies, they were never permitted to I' 

rei^iitfrites were celelvated, 
with respect to the dvil .adininitp^m«hfl^|plti^!'. 


onr j^oUhot *eems to have 
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absolutely nev to us. The empire comprises above $00 
states, whicli (w;e governed as independent scSrerejgntieiiP 
by princes called Bamyos, who fVame and enforce their 
ovn laws. Though most of these prindpalities arc 
very smaJi, [g>me of them are powerful: tlie damyo of 
Sindoit'for instance, visits the imperial court witli iv 
retinue of 60,000. Their dependence on the emperor 
appears chiefly in their being obiiged to maintain a 
ce^aiu number of troops, wliigli are at his disposal.^ 
Those provinces which belong directlj»tQ the enijjeror,' 
are placed under governors called Bunyos, whoso families 
reside at the capital as liostagcs. Every province lias 
two hudyos, each of wliom spends six months in tlie 
government and six at Ycdo. ^ 

The supreme council of the emperor consisfs, of five 
sovereign princes, who decide on alt orainary measures 
without referring to him. An inferior council of fifteen 
princes or nobles presides over important civil and 
crimimi}. cases. Tlie gineral laws are few and well 
hnown, Tiicy are very severe; but the judges gene¬ 
rally find means of evading tlicm where tlieir cnforee< 
ment would involve a violation of those of humanity. 
In some cases, as in conjugal infidelity or filial impiety, 
individuals are pcrniitted to avenge llieir own wrong, 
even to the taking of life. Civil casgs are generally 
decided by arbitrators, and only wlieu they fail to 
settle a matter is tliero recourse to the public courts 
of justice. Taxes are generally paid t(j^lho reign¬ 
ing prince or emperor, in tithes of tlic agricultural, 
manufactured, or other prodiiclions of tlie country. 

Such were ^ome of the leading pti^ticulars ascer¬ 
tained by Golownin concerning (be sueiul mid civil 
condition of tliis siugulnr people. lie says, they 
always appeared very liappy, mid their demeanour was 
chpraetcrisfll by lively iiiid polite manners, with the 
most imperturbable good temticr. It seems at length 
to have been Ibrongh feai- of .a llussian invasion, rather 
than from any sense of justice, that his .Tiipaneso 
majesty, in reply to ilio importunities of the oflieers of 
the consented to release the captives, on condi¬ 

tion of receiring from the Kussian government a solemn 
disavowal or liaving sanctioned tlie proceedings of 
Ghwostoff. Having obtained this, the officers repaired 
fer tba fourth time to these unfriendly shores, and 
eujpyeu the happiness of embracing their companions, 
and tgking them on board.. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

f Julff 1H53. 

WuBK we shall have a constant supply of pure water 
-rft opipplete system of efficient ana innoxious sewers 
-wHt lerrice of street hydrants—when the Tlimnes shall 
cpaip to ho (he cloaca mcacimt, ore questions to which, 
howmrer seriously asked, it is not easy to get an^ 
(tQfwgr. Add to theae'gricvanocs, the delay of proper 
ragt^lous for aboiiriiing intramural interments, and 
that ^mitbfield is not to ho removed furtlicri 
thaU Copeuhesw Fields—a locality already surrounded 
trjtti hod^*—and it will occasion no surprise tliat the 
auiiharities afu treated with anything but compiimeuts. 
$be layiim down of an under-sea telegrapli wiro^ 
the Irish Ghanuel, may be taken us a*ncw 
. imimM of the consequent on familiarity. 

, lino was fold from Jhvpr to Calais, the 

: rang with but now the sinking of 

times tlm m it blmnUKd three limes 
wntes smmw^y a. '.seems to be 

' u mutter of eourse.. -Tlfe wh«,"whifih is 
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moans of travel to the East, too, are becoming tangible I 
in the Egyptian railway, of which some thirty miles 
m in a state at forwardness, besides which a hotel is 
to be built^at Thebes | so that travellers, ng longer 
compelled to bivouac in the desert, will find a teeming 
larder and well-aired beds in the land of the Bplunxes. 
Anil, bettor stili, among a host of beneficial reforms to 
take place in our Customs' administration, there is one 
whici) provides that the baggage of traveUers arriving 
in the port of London shall be examined as tliey come 
up tim river, iystcodsof licing sent to the Cttstom-liguia,'., 

By a rt'port of the Astronomcr-r^al to Of; 

Visitors, wliOahavo lately made their'auMd wiufOtio^, 
of the Orecnwicli Dbservatory', wo are IdwiTOlid of a 
singular fact, that observations of the pole-star slmw 
that ifis position varies some tiireo or four seconds 
on repeating tlie observations at intervals of a few 
montlis, aiifl thisnotwitiistandiug the extreme accuracy 
of the transit circle. Tlio only cxplaitatton wliich 
cm ns yet be given for this plienomenon is, that the 
earth, solid ns it appetns, is liable to slight occasicoiBl 
mfivemeiits or oscillations. 

' Wo shall know, in a few weeks, the result of the 
telegraphic correspondence with the Observatory 
Paris—one ini cresting point being, as to whctlier the 
respeetive longitudes, as at present determined, will be 
\eriflcd by the galvanic test. Besides wliich, Grecn- 
wieli time is to be sent every day to London, where a 
jade, with a huge sliding-ball, has been fixed on tlie 
top of tlie Telegraph Clliice, near Cliaring Cross. Tliis 
ball is to be made to descend at one o’clock simul- 
taiifously with the well-known ball which surmounts 
the Observalory ; and tlius scientific inquirers—to say ■ 
iKithiiig of the crowds who will daily tlirong tlie foot¬ 
ways of the .Strand to witness the duvvncome—will be 
infurined offthe true time, while, by means of tlie 
wires, it m.iy he flaslicd to nil parts of the kingdom. 

The lecture «'itli wliieli Professor Faraday wound 
up the course at tlie Ttoyal Institution may bo men¬ 
tioned here, seeing that it adds sohiewliat to our 
knowledge of the theory and phenomena of magnetism. 
As usual, tlie lecture-room was crowded; and those 
(.tmld not understand, had at least tiic satisfaction 
of Ixiing able to say they were present, Mr Faraday, 
who, enlarging upon his view, announced, a short time 
since, tliat there arc such tilings as magnetic linos of 
force, now contends that these lines have a ‘ physical 
character’—a iwiiit most satisfactorily proved by sundry 
experiments during tlie lecture. Tlie inquiry is one, 
ns Mr F.iraday observes, on the ‘ very etlge of science,’ 
trenching on tiio bounds of speculation; Imt such as 
eminently to provoke research. The phenomena, he 
says, ‘lead dh, by deduction and correction, to tliO 
discovery of new phenomenaand so cause an iitcreaso 
and advancement of real physical truth, which, Unlike 
the hypothesis that led to it, becomes fnndfUU^tal 
knowledge, not subject to change.’ A oiiief point of 
discussion to which the investigations have tod {gj . 
Whether the phenomena o? wiiat we call gravity may 
not be fosolvabto into those of magnetuim-~-a fiasco ‘ 
acting at a distance, or by lines of powqr. . ‘There if 
one qucstioi^ continues Mr Faraday, ‘ iu r4atioii to 
gravity, whiCli, if wo could ascertain op tt)^ fe i 
.would greatly eniightett us. It is, wUethap'gp|tt|jii(ji|m j 
requires (uae. If it did, it would show ii pdenhs hly " 
a physical agency existed lu the course ^0 wl# I 
It seems equally impossiblo to pphyp , 

this point; since there i» po capal41i|^ 
changing, or lumibiiutiuK tho 
annihilating the matter in which 
W Jines of tuflgnetio force-nwy 
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Faraday inclinas at present to the latter ylew. Ho, 
‘affirms* the lines of magnetic force from acti^' 
experir..ent, and ‘advocates’ their physical nature 
‘ chiefly with a view of statiifg the question of their 
existence; and though,’ he adds, ‘ I should not have 
raised the argument unless I had thought it both 
important and likely to be answered ultimately in the 
affirmative, I still hold the opinion with some hesita¬ 
tion, with as much, indeed, as accompanies aqy con¬ 
clusion I endeavour to draw respecting points in Uie 
very depths of science—as, for Instanfie, one, two, or 
no electric fluids; lOr the real nature of a ray of light; 
,or the nature of attraction, even that of .gravity itself; 
or the^neral nature of matter.’ These are profound 
views; but we may feasonahly conclude, that, however 
obscure they may at present appear, they will In tsrae 
be cleared up and further developed by^ the* gifted 
philosopher from whom they emanate. 

Of minor matters which have been more or less 
talked about, there is the Library fur the Working- 
Classes, just opened in the parish of 8 t Martin-in-tlie- 
Ficlds—a praiseworthy example for other parishes, but 
not to be followed unless the readers actually exist, and 
manifest the sort of want wiiich books alone can satisfy. 
A suggestion has been made, to use for liooks an iiut 
climates, where paper is liable to rapid decaiy, the slieet- 
iron exhibited at l}re.sian, wliicii is sis tliin and pliant 
as paper, and can be produced at the rale of more 
than 7000 feet to tlie hundredweight. Tliis would bo 
somclliing new in tbc application of metal. Metallui'gy 
generally is being further investigated by Leonhard of 
Heidelberg, who h.as just culled on manufacturers to 
aid him in his researches, by sending him siiccimcus of 
scoria;, particularly of those w'hich are crystallised. 
Then there is Mr Heskoth’s coraninnicaiion to tlie 
Institute of BritUIi Architects, ‘(In t!jc Admission 
of Daylight into Buildings, particularly in tlic I'^arrow' 
and Confined Localities of Towns;’ in wliicli, after sliew- 
ing that the proportion of light admitted lo buildings 
is generally inadequate to tlicir cubical couten^ and 
means for estimating the nmncricid value of that wliicli 
really does enter, he states that tiic defect may be 
rem^ied by the use of reflectors, contrived so as to iK! 

‘ neither obstructive nor unsightly.’ lie explains, tliat 
* a single reflector may generally be placed on eitlier 
tho outside or inside of a window or skylight,-so as to 
throw the light from the (perljaps sraail) portion of 
sky which remains unobscured overhead, to any part 
in which more light is requifted.’ Such difficulties of 
position or construction as present tlicinselves, ‘may 
he overcome in almost every luise, by, ns it were, 
cutting up tlie single reflector into strips, and arranging 
them ooe above tiie other, either iu tiuf reveal of the 
wittdoW) or in some other part where it will not intor- 
fure with ventilation, or the action of the sashes.’ This 
is adapting the principle oq which improved lightliouse 
reflectors are constructed; and wc are told, that ‘ the 
confliiuations may 1 k» arranged horizontally, vertically, 
or obliquely, according to |bo position^ of the centre of 
the unobscured portion of sky, and* of the :^)art into 
which the light is to be thrown, and according to the 
shape of the opening in wliicli the combination is to be 
^awd.’ As a case in point, it was mentioned tliat a 
reSeetor ‘had been flt^ to a vault (at the Depot 
Wharf, In the Bcgqugh) niimty-six feet in depth fhmi 
front to baeh! *he area into which the window opens 
is, h; with n heavy iran-grating over it; 

.fOid: , tbfl, result », mt pipali print can be easily read 
^ -for end of (he vault.’ |t is a fact worth know 
1 %^ that reifoetors may he so constructed as to throw 
amiable da^ii^t into any required direction; 

thf reflector he made to serve 
,at'|||A(^'time’ §» t dwarf'vmmtmn winclow-t^idfl. I 
mr kths^^ifot g^ass tn^s 

thh imMe, throw (di ihifot | 


riiat falls ^on them into tho room, whes placed at the 
propqy angle. 

Again, the possibility of locomiition without the aid 
of steam is talked about, and tlie New Ymkers are 
said to ho about to send over a large skijf d^vco by 
Ericsson’s caloric engine, which is to prove as powerful 
as vapour at one-half of the cost—a fact of which W0 
shall bo laittcr ablo to judge when the vessel really 
arrives. Then, looking across the Channel, we find the 
Abbe Moigno proposing to construct anil establish a 
relief model of Eurotie in the Bois du Boulogne at 
Paris, of a sizo to cover several acres, and with tho 
railways of iron, and tlio rivers of water, fty which 
mcuus 0115 of the most interesting and instructive of 
eigtits .would to produced, and the attractions of the 
Frencli capitor grMtly increased. A dAirablo project 
—but ithc cost! Tlie hlontyon prize of 2000 francs 
lias been awarded to M. Mossuti, for his method of 
diying and preserving vegetables for long sea voyages, 
as published a few iiiuiiths ago. M. Naudiil states, that 
ta certain kind of furze or tliistlo, of which cattle are 
very fond, may be made to gi'ow without thorns—an 
imiiortanl uonsidcration, seeing that at present, b^'fore 
it can be used ns food, it iius to undergo a laborious 
beating, to criwb and break tho prickles witli which it 
is covered. As the plant thrives best on poor soils, 
uliich luiglit otherwise lie useless, the saving of this 
labour will^Jte a great benefit lo the French iieasantry-; 
and tlie more so, us it appears tlie jilant will grow in 
its new state from seed. .M. Niuidin believes, that the 
condition of other vegetable imiductioiis may be varied 
at pleasure, and promises to lay his views sliurtly before 
the Academic. M. J.ecnq, director of the Botanical 
Garden a.t Ciurejnoiit, informs tile same body of some¬ 
thing still inore extraordimu-y, in a cummunicalipii, 
entitled ‘ Two lluudrAl, Five Hundred, or even a 
Tliuusaiul new 'X’egelables, created ad libitum.’ Having 
been struck by the Jaet, that the ass so often feeds upon 
the thistle, lie took some specimens of tliat plant, and, 
by careful exi»erimciit, lias succeeded in producing for 
the table * .1 savoury vegetable, with tliori^ of the most 
inoflTensive and flexible sort.* Whatever be the kind 
of thistle, liowever liard and sharp its tliorns, lie has 
tamed anil soflened lliciu all, his miqhod of transfor¬ 
mation being, ns lie say?, none otlier than exposing tiie 
plants to difil-rent influenves of light. Those which 
grew unsheltered, he plaqes in the dark, and vice versiL 
Fiiinilinr exanqrlcs are given in tlie celery, of which 
tlio acrid qualities aro removed by keeping off tho 
light; wliilo the pungency of cress, parsley, ftc., is 
increased by ex[iosurc to the sun. M. Lecoq has not 
yet detailed all his experiments; but ho assertithat, 
before long, some of our commonest weeds, owing to 
his modifications, will become as highly esteerned as 
•peas or asparagus. Let him shew that his proems is 
one that admits of being applied cheaply and on a largo 
scale, and lie will not fail of ins reward. 


A QuAmriED H-sinucroB. 

It will be fuond that the ripest ktniw ledge is best qualified 
to instruct the most complete ignorance. It is a oommon 
' mistake to suppose tliut those who know little sufltce to ' 
uifortn those who know less; that tho piaster who is hut a 
stage before the pupil can> ss 0^ another, sliewr him 
the way; nay,that tlierc vemy even be an advantare in this 
near approach between tlio minds of teacher and of taughtij ; 
shl(} 0 *ttie recollection of recent diSicidtNS) fifid the yiyfl-: 
ness of fresh acqnisition, give to ^ pne a ipore 
interest in the progress of the other. Of all ;'i 

errors, this is mlp of the gravest, The apjprtuiMiM'':--) 
required between the mind ^ tsfiphor and of 
that of a conmion ignorance, h^' of ninhiud 
g pSrtnership in narrowness of unifoi»hi«iSak''iP'3 ffly 
Ihoroog^ insight of thosme into 
-analysis of ^ tangled skefo of tta«lti|fo|p'pit'||a|^'‘iM>d 
masteriy sldU'in developtog|oono 0 pfoah-j|j|j^rt|;^| 0 gp^n, 
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with a constant now to a reinote result,'which can only 
lielong: to compi^cnslvo knowledge and prompt affeetions. 
"With whatever accuracy the recently initiated may give 
out his new stores, he wfll rigidly follow the precise method 
hy which he nikde them his own; and will want that variety 
and feitility of resource, that command of the several paths 
of a^jcess to a truth, which arc given hy thorough survey 
of the whole Held on which he stands. The instructor 
needs to have a full perception, ndt merely of the internal 
contents, hut also of the external relations, of that which 
he unfolds; as the astronomer knows hut little, if, igno¬ 
rant of ,the place and laws of moon and sun, ho has 
examined only their mountains and tlieir spots. Tlic 
sense of proportion hetween the difforent jjarts, and stages 
of a sul^i^t; the appreciation of the spo and'yaluc of 
every stej^ the foresight of the dircution and* magnitude 
of the section that remains, are qiuilitics so essential 
to the teacher, that without them all instmetion is hut 
an insult to the learner’s imdcrstandiiig. And in virtue 
of these it is that the most cultivated minds are usually 
the most patient, most clear, most rationally progi-cssive; 
most studious of accuracy in details, because not impa¬ 
tiently shut up within them as absolutely limiting the 
viewj but quietly contemplating them fi'om witliout in their 
relation to tlie whole. Neglect and depreciation of intel¬ 
lectual minutim are characteristics of the iTi-informcd; and 
where the granular parts of study arc thrown away or 
loosely held, will be found no compact imiss of knowledge, 
solid and clear as crystal, but a sandy accuimfk.tiou, Imund 
together by no cohesion, and transmitting no light. And 
above and beyond all tbo advantages w hich a higher culture 
gives in the mere system of comiimnieiWuig knowledge, 
must be pldced that indefinable and mysterious pow nr wliicli 
a superior mind always puts forth upon an inferior; that 
living and 1^-giving action, by wliioh the mental forces 
ai's .stiwngthencd and dcvcIopiHl, and a s]iirit of intelligence 
is produced, for transcending iuVxcclIencc the acquisition 
of any special ideas. In the task of instruction, so lightly 
assumed, so unworthily esteemed, no amount of wisdom 
would ho superfluous and lost; and even the child's elemen¬ 
tary teaching would be best conducted, were it jiossililc, by 
Omuisuionce jtself. The more compn>hcnsive the range of 
intellectual view, and the more minute the perception of 
its parts, the greater will bo the. simplirity of eoneeption, 
the aptitude for e.\position, and die dircctiicas of access to 
the opeii and expectant mind. This adaptation to tlie 
humblest wants is the peculiar triumph of the highest spirit 
of knowledge.— Martitwau’s DUtxnirses. 

• 

AN AMUttICAN UITliU. 

ITie picturesque banks of the river Connecticut aiw 
dotted with charming little villages, that break here and 
there upon the sight like feathers of light, dancing among 
tiic Tallow leaves; there is such o ilazzling u-regularity 
of house and hill—so .much flury-like confluion of vista, 
landscape, and* settlement. Now wo pass a tiny white and 
vine-hlad cottage, that looks as if it had ticen s(>t down* 
yesterday; now wo sweep majestically by an ambitious 
young town, with its two, three, or hrif-a-dosen church- 
splrOS, selling back tbo lines of narrow light into the* 
water; wnon we glide past a forest of majestic old trees, 
that seem to press their topmost buds against the fleecy 
clouds floating in the blue sky; and through these forests w o 
catch gUmpses of the oriole, dasimig tiirough tlie boughs 
like a flake of fire.— Yankee Stories, by Hoirard Paul^ ■ 
CHOOS® THE 8im»ir SIDE OV TH® STREET. 

I ' eniuiiy side of the street shonldtaiways be chosen as a 
ii^dence, for its superior healthfiilness. In some barracks 
It was'found that in a wing whow no sun pene- 
s occuiTcd three cases of sickness for^reiy' ' 

s!ii^iie';cd||h;sWhk^ occurred on that ride of the building 
^ Alt other cjycumstanCes were 

*h,yestUittion, rise of apartments, Ac., so ttiat . 
&tiiis disproportion seemed to ei^t In : 
;^np^irittm^^riilspractioal,1iiut is well known. Malaria 
sal ofhpii^ents or houses’which are 

'stiuT the -opposite side of the 

l|HM|‘iifni^e!r.'''ahd:^t«f[^ arp unberithfol, and 


•A dream OS' DEATH. 

* Where shall we sail ti^’-day ?* 

' Thus saJA metbought, 

A 'Voice—tliat could be only heard in dreams: 

And on wc glided without mast or oars, 

A fair strange boat upon a wondrous sea. 

Sudden the land curved inward, to a bay 
Broad, calm; with gorgeous sea-flowers waving slow 
• Bcni.'ath the Nurfaoe‘>-Ukc rich thoughts that move 
In the mysterious deep of liuman hearts. 

But towiU’ds'tlie rounded .shore’s embracing arm. 

The little waves leaped, suiging, to their death; <” 
And r liadowy trees drooped itensivc over them, " 
nike long-fringed laslies over sparkling eyes. 

So .still, so fair, so rosy in the dawn 

l.ay that hviglit bay: yet something seemed to breathe, 

Or in tlie air, or trees, or lisping waves, 

Or from tlie Voice, ay near as one's own soul— 

< 

V There iras a wreck last night !’ 

A wreck? - and where 
The ship, tlie. civw ?— All gone. The monument 
On wliich is writ no name, no chronicle, 
haul itself o’er tliemwith smooth iTvstal smile. 

‘ Yet was the wreck last night!’ 

And, gazing down, 

Deep down beneath flic suifoce, wc were ’ware 
Of cold dead faces, with tlieir stony eyes 
I'plooking to the dawn tliey could not see. 

One stirred with stin’ing sea-wceds; one lay prone, 
Tlio tinted fislies glancing o’er his breast: 

One. eauglil liy floating hair, iwkcd daintily 
On the rcciii-criullc woven by kind Dcatli. 

‘ The wreck lias been,’ then said the deep low Voice, 
(Tlian which not liahviid’s did diviner sound. 

Or sweeter- - when tlie stem, meek angel spake: 

’ She that Uiou worship not! Not me, but God!’) 

‘ The wreck lias been, yet all tfainp^ are at peace, 
CEarth, sea, and sky. The deiid, that while we slept 
Struggled for life, now sleep and fear no storm: 

O'er them let ns not « cop when God's heaven smiles.’ 

So we sailed on above the diamond sands, 

Bright sea-flowers, and dead faces white and calm, 

Till tlie waves rocked its in the open sea. 

Ami the great smi arose upon the world. 


TI|E EXISCUTIONEU IN ALGERIA. 

Every djiv, morning and evening, s.ays our widow, ‘ I see 
a SIoov pass along the street; all his features beam with 
kindness and serenity. AsworA or rather a long yataghan, 
is simig in his girdle; all the Arabs salute him with respect, 
and piT-SM forward to kiss bis hand. I'his man is a ehamich 
or exox:utioner—an oflice considered so honourable in this 
country, that theVu'sou inve^d with it is regarded as a 
special favourite erf Heaven, intmsted with the care of foei- 
litating the path of the true believer from this lower vrorld 
to the seventh heaven of Mohammed.—A Residenee in 
Algeria, by kAdame Prus. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST C, .1862» 


.Pktce lje7. 


, ‘ You don’t sny so ?’ exclaimed the sultan. ‘ How do 

THE SULTAN’S REAR* they eontnve itr 

The sultan being one day rather out of sorts, sent for ‘ Ah,’ rejilied tlie Jew witli an intcm.il shudder, 
his Jewisli phj’-sieian, a man very eminent for skill in ‘that is more than I can tell your sublime highness, 
his profession, and not less distinguished by his lov’v I don’t suppose that half-a-dozen of your subiects, 
of his own nation and his desperate enmity to tlio except themselves, an* aware of the fact; and lew 
Christians. Einding that his patient had not really even among the Christians know the secret. I only 
much the matter with him, and thinking a little gossip obtained tlio lifile knowledge I have by aeeidenldl 


would not only lie more agrce.able, but more likely to 
do liim good, th.an any medicine which could he pre¬ 
scribed, the doctor began to discourse on the very 
familiar topic of his highiu'ss’s favourite bear, which 
was lying at his feet, and wliose virtues and abilities he 
was never tired of extolling. 


circumstances, whieli juit me upon the inqiyry; and I 
was a long xjhile before 1 could feel perfectly certain 
that they actually did the thing. How they did it, and 
«•/(;/, 1 have never been able to learn. It is one of their 
greatest secrets, one of tlieir deepest, and therefore, I 
suspect, one of their most pernicious mj'stcries. I do 


‘You would wonder,’ said the sidtau, ‘ not only at j not sujjpose that any man among llieur would confess 


the natural sagiwityof the crc.ature, and the tact wliicli it to save ids life—lost even the old patriSreh, if lip 

he shews in a thousand diflerciit wa^ s, Imt at the were put to the rack.’ • 

amount of knowdedgo he lias collected, and the logit;al ‘ If is very strangi'.’ said llie sultan, after a jiause. 

correctness with wliieh he uses it. lie is really a very ‘It is wonderful,’ said the i>hjsician w'itli much 

knowing beast.’ 'riic Jew politely aciiniescod in all this emphasis. 

and much more; but at length added: ‘It is well^iat ‘ Wliat is the luirm of it?’ exclaimed tlic sultan 
siieh a clever animal is in such good hands. If his aliniptly after a pause. ‘ '\Vliy sliould not bSars read as 

extraordinary talents arc not developed to tlie utmost, well as men, if tliey are capable of leaniing ?’ 

they arc at least not perverted and made a bud ii.se of* ‘ liJost triu' and most wisely said,’ replied the Jew. 


‘1 hope not, indeed,’ s-iul tlie sultan. ‘Rut wliat do 


‘ jilost true and most wisely said,’ replied the Jew. 
If tliey weri' tauglit to read good hooka, it wouid 


you mean by his talents not being developed ? or in i probabl.v mend tlieir iiiannecs. Rut if that were all, 


what way would tliey bo likely to be perverted in bad 
hands?’ 

‘Pardon me,’said the Jew ; ‘I liave. spoken raslily 
lieforc your sublime highness—sueli tilings should not 
bo talked of; but it is natural that, althougii 1 know' 
very little about them, I sliould consider tlie primtieo 


w'liy should tliere be so injich mystery about it? why 
sliould these iK'opIe do it so secretly, and deny it so 
stoutly ?’ and again he shook his lieud, and shuddered. 
Rut being fully iicrsuaded that ho had gained Ids 
})oint, lie tlioiiglit it safest to cliaiigc tlie subject; and 
accordingly he did so as soon as he lyul enipliatieally and 


and the purpose bad, when tliey belong to what I earnestly entreated the sultan not to say #word of the 
consider a bad people: at the same time, if your secret he had been led to impart, or, .at .all events, not 
sublime highness thinks fit to tolerate them, it is not to let it be known that he had given any information 
for your faithful slave to say a word about it. I sliould on the subject. 

he sorry that your sublime iiighness sliould not extend* Wlieii tlie doctor was gone, tlic sultan fell into a 
to your Christian subjects »tlie same toleration. and reverie on the advantages and disadvantages of his bear 


paternal kindnpss my. own people enjoy!’ 

‘WTiat in the world do you mean ?’ said tlie sultan. 
‘"Wliat have the Christians to do with my Itear?’ 
‘Nothing at all,’ replied the Jew with great earnest- 


learning to read. When he went to bod, the same 
train of thouglit kept him awake; and after a sleepless 
ilight,*lie sent early in the morning for tlie patriarch. 
Tlio venerable Mar Yusef lost no time in obeying the 


ness; and he added, With a sigh, ‘ that is the very thing summons, 'raking Ifis patriarchal staff in his' liand, 
lam thankful for. It is such a remarkahlo creature, and followed by his two* deacons with their heads 
that there Is no saying what might come of it.’ bare, and their" hands crossed on their bosoms, he 

‘Come of what?’ said the sultan. silently twnt his way towards the palace, pondering 

‘Why,’ said the Jew, in a humble and very &>n- in his mind on aUthe various things he could think of 
flddntial tone, ‘your sublime highness is of course as possible causes for his being wanted by the sultait 
aware,, ^that among the many curious secrets the The sultan dismissed all his attendants; and ^Is sndni’ 
CliristitenS poMessj'they Imvo one which chables tfaetn* as he and the patriarch were alone, he beckoned tO 
to teach he^ to read.’. ' approach, and when the«aged ecdesiastic had co^e 

thoM duit© close, and again'bowed, only of 

Eastern Christians wh<Hufr‘ dwellers taMssopotottU.’ but ilMtinotlvely, as one does whO CXpCCtS a "whitper, 


as he and the patriarch were alone, he beckoned hWd tO 
approach, and when the«aged ecdesiastic had' co^e 


Thisto to ""“"k those duit© dose, and again'bowed, only t^ut of r^et, 

tern Christians wlwHufr‘ dwellers taMssopotottU.’ but ii^tinotlvely, as one d«8 who cxpccts a "whiaper, 
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the sultan saiil in.a low, eamost tone; 'You know my. 
bear?’ '• , 

‘I do, please yopr sublime highness,’ replied Mar 
Yusef} ‘ and a very fine l»ear ho is.’ 

‘I know rtiat,’ answered the sultan; ‘but the matter 
is this,’ and he lowered his voice, and increased the 
earnestness of his tone: ‘ You must tcacli him to read.’ 

‘ To road r exclaimed the patriarch, thunderstruck. 

‘ To road 1 the thing is impossiMe.’ 

* Of course, I knew you would &!fy that,’ said the 
sultan; ‘ you must do it, however, or it will be the worse 
for you^d for all your people.’ 

‘Most willingly would I do that, or anything lawful, 
to shew my respect for your sublime highni;s!{,’ sahl the 
astonished patriarch; ‘ but, as 1 hav(^alTC^1y,had tke 
honour to observe, the thing is imitossTblc.’" 

‘ Don’t toll me,’ said the sultan. ‘ I know more about 
the matter than you imagine. There is no use. in trying 
to conceal it. I know upon undoubted authority, that 
you have taught boars, and many of them, I daresay, 
of less capacity tli.an mine. I shall send hint to ycM 
this evening, and if you do not bring him back in six 
wegks able to re.'ul, it -will be ns 1 have already told 
you—at your peril, and to the ruin of all that belong 
to you. So, now, do not waste tiine^ for 1 am quite 
in earnest about it; but go and make preparations 
to receive- Lira, for he has been used to courteous 
treatment.’ 

This speech was acconipanictl by a wave of tbe. baud, 
which precluded all reply, and the troubled patriaivli 
silently and slewly witlidrew. » 

‘ My ctiildrcii,’ said the patriarch on his way liunie, 
addressing the two young men who were supporting 
him, ‘tlio^ultan has resolved to destroy us, and all the 
Ghrisfians in his doinlnjgns.^ fic is seeking occasion 
against us. lie does not malcc open war upon us ; hut 
he secretly coiumauls us to do what is impossible, in 
order that he may have a pretext for our doatmetion. 
lie requires lliat in six w'ceks we should ti’.aeh his Ixiiir 
to read!' 

‘ The olA bnite 1 ’ exclaimed the deacon Tiinotliy. 

‘ My father,' said tlie other duacoir, Titus, ‘ sutter me 
to sptiak.’ 

‘ Speak, my son,’ replied the aged in.in, in a voice 
scarcely articulate, while ho gently withdi-ow his hand, 
and laid it on tlie deacon’s head; ‘ wiiat wouldst thou 
say?’ • 

‘ Under favour, most dear and reverend father,’ 
replied Titus, ‘ I woufd say that, wlmtevor tlie sultan’s 
design may be, you should uot be discouraged; and 
that if you wiU only do one thing, which I earnestly 
entreat you to do, I will cheerfully uu(lert.ako all the 
rest, and I doubt not that we »uay get clear through 
this difficult.’ 

‘IrVliat would you have me do, my sou?’ said tlfo 
patriarch. 

‘Just this,' replied the deacon, * if I may be permitted 
to advise; go back to the sultan as quickly as possibfe, 
and say that, on consideration, you arc sorry that you 
hesitatM—^that you will be happy to receive Ids bear 
—that :^ou will do your best, and hope to give him 
satisfaction in the matter.’ ^ , 

‘ What I my son,’ said the patriarch, ‘ would you have 
me go to the sultan, and undertake to teach Ids bear to 
Inadf You do not know how lifflonlt it is even to 
teach young ddldren.’ But the deacon pleaded so 
that his suissrior at length consented; and 
to the palace, the patriarch signified to tho 
Si|Iun,-inat be had thought bettor of tbe subject, and 
was ,to do anytlung in his "power to give Ids 

suMwk satisfaction, 

*Ho ddUht.yOtt can; if you wilt,* said the sultan 
hastily, bnkttOt in ill-humpur} ‘and I expect you to do ' 
it ^y W-'-atWI^t ays wd! have ftugretA to it at once,’ 

; .whep me patriard*^ hbme, seated in Ws arm- 


'wtw ids deao^ standiiog on each sidtv^and g 


little recovered from the &tigue of Ih^wdk, he turned 
to Titus, and said: ‘Well, my son, and what am I to 
cfo now^’ 

‘ Nothing, my &ther< replied the deacon cheerfully, 
‘You have done all I asked you to do, and what 
remains I will reailily undertake.’, 

So he made bis bow, and set off to make his arrange¬ 
ments. lie chose a little square room up one pair_ of 
stuirg in tho north turret, and parted off about a third 
of it with strong horizontal bars, six inches apart. 
.The ttwo lowg^st bak's were movable, and the spaces 
between them left open, to admit air and light, as well 
as to allow tpe inmate to go in and bo brought oat at 
the pleasure of his keepers; but all above them wenj 
boarded over, except that one which was of siich a 
hsighf as would be about even with the boar’s head 
when he should stand on ids liind legs. This space 
was left open along the wliole length of the den, so 
tha(, ill any part of it, he could very conveniently put 
ftrth his nose far enough to look about him. 

‘ And now,’ said Titus to bis comrade 'Kmothy, when 
hb had completed these preparations, ‘I must go to seek 
i.ir a book and a desk; and if thpy bring the bear before I 
come back, will yon be so good as to see him put in, and 
also to mind tliat the other cud of the chain, wliieli 1 
have p.idloeked to the staple' in the wall, is fastened 
to his collar, and is long enough to allow of his lying 
down comfortably in the straw, and taking a little turn 
biickwarils and forwards, if he likes ? and don’t let them 
give him anything to cat, and take care not to be out 
of the way—that is a good fellow.’ 

‘ You may doiiend upon me,’,said Timothy; and Titus 
went off to the ehurcli, to see about a lectionary, for the 
hear to study, though, to say tlie truth, not entirely, or 
even principally, witli tliat intoutiou; for ho did not 
mi'an that kis pui>il should commence that day, or tho 
next: and ho was in no doubt wliich to choose among 
many old lectiunarles that had been laid aside. 'There 
was an immense one, witli great brass knobs and 
eorpers, out of which lie had himself learned to cliant 
long tiefon! ho could lift it, and indeed, now that he was 
come to man’s estate, it was as much as he could carry, 
fl’liis book ho meant to use; hut for the present lie con¬ 
tented himself witli observing from the window tho 
bear coming to seiiool in procession; and when lie was 
■satisfied that his ])npil was in safe custody, he descended 
from the church-tower, and went to sec after liim. 
When he came to the door of tho apartment, he waited 
a moment to listen to what seemed an interchange of 
anything but civilities between 'Timothy and liis charge. 
Titus called out his colleague; and, nithout going in 
himself, luckerl the door, and put the key in his pocket. 

‘ iVon’t yon go in and look at him?’ said 'Timothy, 
ns they went down the staircase together. 

‘ Time enough,’ said I'itns; ‘ he will be better by 
hiinself just at present. Had you much trouble in 
getting him in ? How did he behave?’ 

' ‘ liather restive,’ replied 'Timothy; ‘ but we managed 

it among us. ’Should uot jio have something to eat ? ’ 

‘No,’ said 'TKus; ‘bo has got iilenty of water; ho 
will do very well. But now come and help me down 
with tho ojd Icctionary from tho upper vestry,, fbr I 
don’t think I can get it down that staircase myself.* 
Between them the lectlouary was safely brought down, 
and deposited, not in the apartment, which we may 
now tall the school-room, but in tho cltambcdr of Titus, 
on a massy oak desk or lectern, whidt tijungd ujyjii 
its pedestal, and which they brdng^ oht B^' ' 4 h 0 
patriarch’s library for the purpose. 

It was well that the school-roomi tvas redtotfii 
and had thick walls; for, missing bis supper, Urf best 
naturally became not only hungry, but ssvsg*s; igrqflgl|id 
'in tho most ferocious manner, and bsmpHged obM his 
cage like a fury. But he got jnethiiig % it; atjltjSvhen 
he had drunk up the water, And Oti&eiiifed lilf ^Wew 
of growling and 
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morning, Titui topught him>metel}r gome fresh water 
and a cake of barley-bread; but in the aftpmoot^ 
thinking it was now time for Ms pupil—who was toler¬ 
ably tame after ids unwonted (^sercise ond/asting—to 
begin his studies, he brought with him the great book 
be hod prepared for his use, and placed it open on the 
desk, which now stood before the horizontal opening 
between the bars already described. All the morning 
.had been employed in preparing the desk and the book ; 
and the former was now so contrived that, by means of a 
screw, the latter could be raised or*lowei;pd at plcaluro. 
The book was no sooner placed before the opening, at the 
distance of a few inches, than the bear, whi^ was on the 
look-out,to see what was going forward, began to snuif 
and poke, and shewed a most eager desin> to re^di it. 
In fact, all along the linos of large letters, wliieli wefe 
widely divided by the mnsioal staves, the yitor,*wcll 
knovdng the taste of ids pupil, liad stuck little fijis, 
dates, raisins, almonds, morsels of cake, comfits, and 
dried fruits; in short, all siicii little sweet things aS 
bears so particularly delight in. TIio l)ook was placed 
at such a height and distance, that tlje papil could, 
only reach tlio top line; and the e.ager manner in whiclf 
lie cleared it, gave promise tliat he would prove an apt 
scliolar in that bnmcli of learning. One page only was 
tlius preparetl for him ; for at tliat period of Ids educa¬ 
tion it would have been impossiide, williout liarslier 
measures than his tutor wislied to adopt, to prevent 
idin from cross-readings, wldeli would greatly liavc j 
1)leinislied his scholarsldp. Some nunor oflences, such, 
fur instance, as inordiaatc efforts to begin upon n secoul 
line hefuro he had regularly lionised the first, were 
punished by switching Idin uu tliu nose, turning tlie 
double desk round—in wldeh ease it presented idm 
with a mirror, tliat friglitoned 1dm dreadfully—or even, 
in case of perverseness, leaving him to ldiu.s«lf, witliout 
giving him the substantial lioncy-eake, whicli always 
rewarded a well-said lesson. In a sliort time the parties 
licgan to understand one anotlier, and as 'I'itus liad 
prudently taken care to bo known to his pupil only :i 
benefactor, he soon gained his coufidcuce. .'I'lic bear who, 
like all Ids race, had an anient love for sueh dainties, 
found that he was welcome to cat all he could get, if I 
lie did but do it in a deiKuit methodical manner. lie 
soon learned, thei’cforo, to take each Jiiie as it oaine; 
nud, indeed, after a short time, his instriiclor not only 
ventured to cover the lines of the two ojicn pages at the 
same time, hut by enlarging the opening in irout of ids 
cell, he put it in his pupil’s ixiwer to go on from one 
lino to another witliout llie book being raised; and after 
the tutor had for a week or two turned tlic le.af wlien 
necessary, the pupil began to shew that, if^it was not 
done for him, he conld do it for himself. 

As the time drew on, the palriarcli was most anxious 
to know, but did not venture to ask, how matters wei-e 
going on. At length he summoned courage, aud put 
the question, somewhat indirectly, to Titus; and 
although he received no particulars, yet he could not 
help feeling comfort^ by the glicerful mimiior in which 
Ida a^tionate de^ou assured him tllkt evcrjLthing 
was going on rightly, and that he need have no fear for 
the result. , 

In the meantime, the sultan, though less an.xions, 
was intensely ciuioua to see wliat would come of tho 
mobfer, and nraquetitly entered into conversation on the 
subject with his phyd^an, who was, on somewhat dif¬ 
fer^ gro^dS) etfU more curious than himself. His 
thbUme Idg^n^ however, who conld not expect from 
&' 'Jew! I^tioh infonnetitm respecting the secrets slid 
the Christians, rathm' confined tlio dis- 
coiirii hetwm thmn to the pbysioiogieal part of the 
tronto that bears should 
:‘he read; and, secondly, that stndi a 

frequently cultivated, asking 
' ’WtthaS;: vfhethar he had ever himself Iibard a bear 


feshto, blinked 


lh« question; observing that as it was d6ne by secret 
practioes, and no doubt for wicked pffjposes, it was 
boat to say as little as possible abcsit it. His sublime 
highucss was not altogether satisflcKl, but comforted 
himself with thinking that time would soon*throw light 
on tho matter. 

At length tho day arrived when the bear’s profleienej 
was to be put to the test. Tho saltan was seated on a 
divan in his hall audience; liis ministers and ofQcers 
of Btato slood on citlier side; and beliimi him knelt his 
Jewisli physician, wlio n.ssuined that position, because, 
altlinugh lie would not have faileil, oven at the hazard 
of Ins life, to bo present, yot he liad no strict right to 
bo tlierc;.a»d, moreover, he did not particularly wish 
tef be seen .in t'le business. All were in breathless 
expectation when the Cliristian procession entered. 
The patriarch walked first, with liis crosier in his hand; 
next came ’I'itus, Uie tutor, bowed down under the huge 
lectioiiary, wliicli he bore upon his back, secured by 
leathern straps over his shoulders ; tlien followeil 
’riniothy, leailing by a cliain the earcfully-muzzled 
pnjiil. This preenution was quite necessary; for, 
liiiving been kept fasting four-and-twenty llours, the 
ariimai was in no good-humour, and would not have 
lx!on so quietly Iffought in, if it liad not been closely 
following the favourite hook. But, in fact, the only 
trouble which Tliiiotliy had, was to prevent his eager 
charge from Wping at the volume wliile it was yet on 
his tutoris hark. 'J'hc proccssiuii was closed by a 
porter, licaring tlic desk, wlio, under ffllc direction of 
'ritus, placed it fcvfon* tlic sultan, at suelf a distance as 
would conveniently enable tlie reader to stand liotween 
it and liis siihlinic Iiiglmess, wlio might tlms see the 
hook over iiis favourite’s shoulder. Titus liicKcIf, thus 
relieved of liis burden by its transfer to the desk, wen? 
round into the reader’s place, and opened tho ample 
leaves of tlie lectioiiary; vvliile, to the great amuse¬ 
ment of tlie sultan, Timothy was exerting his energies 
to tlic utmo.>it to keep biu'k the eager pupil. 

‘lie seems fond of his book, liowever,’ said tiie 
siiltnii; ‘ that looks well.’ And all tho ciible bowed 
assent. 

At length, liaving arranged the volume to his satis¬ 
faction, Titus received ids pupil from the liands of his 
colleague. Tiiu bear stood up manfully to his task; 
but it need scarcely be said, he was sadly disappointed 
wlicn lie found tliat, unlike itself, the beloved book 
confoined no sweets; not a morsel, though tho often- 
travelled, mueli-licked, and still-kesnicarcd lines re¬ 
tained the well-known scent and savour. He run liis 
nose over one line after another, all down the first page, 
then down liie second, aud tlien somewhat impatiently 
tumed the leaf. ‘ « 

^ Well,’ cried the snltan, ‘ he certainly seems to take 
a great iutei'ost in it himself; and lie may understand 
it perfectly, for aught I know; but I wish he would read 
alqud. I siiould like to hear liim. Will you be so good 
ns to tell him so i ’ he added, addressing the patriandi. 

The venerable Mar Yusof was puzzlcri, and, as people 
often do when they are puzzled, ho made a bow, but 
conld think of nothing to say. Titus, however, promptly 
dropped on his knees between the bear and tlie siUtan; 
and addressing tlie latter, he said: ‘ Your sublime high¬ 
ness will liear him pre|ently; be pleased to give him a 
little time. Let him not btsharshly judged, if he is a 
little timid and shy. This is his first attempt in pubUc,* 

As hw said this, the deacon saw the twinkle of the 
Jew’s eye over tlie sultan’s shoulder. It was oalyffw 
a moment, and nobody bat Titus himself know that 
he bad seen it at all, so intently did he seem to h« 
occupied in comforting and encouraging—perlw|» 
ahouid say exciting, his pupil. The bear, howeyer, 
Jpeing disappointed line after line, and pa^ alfer: 
and only stimulated and irritated by the acent aad uie 
slight taste’which he could by ttfrusting the'ri]^ of 
his tongue through his m&zle, be^an tb growl most 
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awfully, a* Vo still went on mechanically, line aftefc* 
line, and turned the leaves with increased rnpicKty and 
velicnieneo. Tliis'continued for some time, until the 
pupil was jCvidently getting; into a passion, and the 
tulor‘ w!« Rrowinsc ratlier nervous, when the sultan 
shewed a disposition to speak, which Titus most thank¬ 
fully interpreted as an intimation that the experiment 
had been carried far oiinu^h. ll'c instantly quieted his 
pupil, not so much by the order wliiqli he gave, ns by 
shewing him a honey-cake, which nobody else saw, 
handed the cluiin to Timotliy, and prcpartsl to listen. 

‘ As*I observed before,’ sai(l tlie sultan, ‘ he certainly 
docs seem to take a vast interest in it iiimBclf; .and I 
daresay lie understands it: but ns to ids ciorulioi^ 1 
must say that it scorns to me sopic^hnt inatticulate.’ 
The patriarch was puzzled again, and ng:un lie bowed, 
lower than before. Tbc ,Jc\v clmckled, and whispered 
sumctiiing in the sultan’s ear. Ihit 'I’ilns was not dis- 
concertedt l‘'ulliiig ng-iin on lii.s knees, lie cxelaluieil; 

* Pardon me, your sulilime Idgliuess, we consider liim 
a remarkalily good render, an animal of e.xi'ellent parrs, 
and a pupil wlio docs us great eiedit. It is true, as 
ydur suliliiiic highness's discrimination has observed, 
that his enuneiatioii, even to tliose who know tlio 
langnage, may inue some appearance*of indistinctness, 
hecauso lie is defect ivc in the vowel-jtoiuts; but rve 
cannot help it, for all our hooks are unpointed. In this, 
wlilch, indeed, we consider a matter of liltk; importance, 
wc do not pretend to compete witli tiie .lews, who tciieli 
theirs from pifhtcd books. If your snlilinie liiginiess 
ever lieyrd a near read more articuluSly ilian tliis one, 
it must have been one of tlieii's; and if you would have 
yoiu: own pcrt’ected iu tliat iiarticnlar, jou must, jnit. it 
into tlieif bands.’ 'J'he sultan starisi at the deacon; 
*and the ,Tcw eyed liiiu ov'er»tlie sultan's shoulder with 
fierce alarm. But tlie hands of 'J'ilus were folded on 
his breast, and his Iicod was bowed down on liis hands. 

: e ‘ Well,’ said the sultan to tlie patriarch, after a pause, 
during wldcli it was obvious that some tilings were 
passing Ihrongli his mind, of wliieli lie said notliing, * I 
thank yoJfor tlie pains you have taken ; and altiioiigli 
I cannot say tiiat 1 quite understand tlie matter 
now, yet if 1 had known si.v weck.s ago as much ns I do 
at present, I wonhl not liave troubled yon. if you are 
ever iu want of any lielp or proteelion, remember,-as I 
shall, that you have olilifeed me.’ 

The patriareli bowed. Tlic sultan rose .and retired, 
rcsolveii that his first business slionld be to conic to a 
fuy explan.ation with ins doctor; and accordingly, a 
Summons for the Israelite was instantly issued. Very 
long it seemed to the sultan—.altbongii, in fact, it was 
only half an hour—before the vizier came to report, 
that the doctor was nowhere to be found. 

* Well,’ said tlie sultan, ‘ I do not much wonder^at 
that. I always thought him a wise man, mid ho is 
certainly no fool to got out of the way now. But, at 
the same time, let strict scarcii he made; and ajso 
bring me the chief rabbi.’ 

In the confiision occasioned by tlie. breaking np of 
tlie compuiy, the tutor and his pupil—the latter of 
whom had naturally dropped into the less ostentatious 
posture of a quadruped—^were forgotten, or *.t least 
overlooked, by the crowd of courtiers, who rushed to 
^.itmgrstulate Mar Ywsef, or laiij their heads together, 

, to. whisper their surprist^or their suspicions. Titus, 
.jdnsrefpw, having briefly given directions to Timothy 
care ttiat the book was removed, and to see tlic 
Mi^^freh IioDie, and make an excuse for Ms staying 
idipped with Ms smiaMo charge, through a sidc- 
gthrden, where he seated himsetf on a 
.h^n^i t^npohion stodd opposite to him on 

'Mekiim he almost though^, 

in'Ms'mg., Ih^trath, Titus was coui 
Ms pupil, and 

'ti> let ' comftauyj’ or, intkied, 

»<-1i^,h^'Mia^.]go.iDto company at'im, nhtil he shopld'liave' 


brought him into goodihumour. He had providetl 
himself with ample means of doing this; and having 
produced more than oyc honey-cake, and several other 
goixl things, and laid dhem on the beach beside Mm, 
he did not hesitate to unmuzzle Ms friend, aiid a merry 
meal they made together. 

If the master was rendered happy by the issue of an 
cxiK-rlmont which had boon matter of such great and 
long anxiety, the pupil was also raised to a state of the 
highest possible go^-humour, by being at once relieved 
fVon? restniint and hunger. Ho looked cheerily about 
Idni; sppiiiod as if for tlie first tithe he recognised his 
old liii unis ,* gamboled through the now deserted hall 
and iiassages; and, before he had been missed by any¬ 
body,, found ids way, by a sliort cut, to his own rtig in 
tlie siiltiin’s npartiiiont. 

For a moment, inde<‘d, while occupied iu anticipating 
the explanation which he had resolved to extort from 
Ids doctor, the snitan, like his courtiers, had forgotten 
fds favourite; Imt now tlie meeting was most cordial 
pn both sides. The sultan seemed determined to make 
nip for his neglect; and tlic favourite to shew, that 
neither scliolavship, nor the discipline requisite for 
obtaining it, had dindnislicd Ids social affections or 
coinpiudonablc qualities. 

At length the rabbi arrivixl. Ho had, indeed, been 
a lit tic longer than was necessary on tlie way, because 
lie liad fouiul some means of persuading tlie messenger 
to let biin call on two or tlireo friends as ho came along. 
He did not. lose iniieli time by tins, however; his only 
oliject being to ask tiiein, to wliat extent they could 
liell) liini in case tlic loan slionld bo very large. Siitis- 
I fleil on this point, and preoccupied by the tliouglits 
j M-idcli had suggested tlie inquiry, he stood before tlio 
sultan. (Jreat, therefore, was Ids surprise, when his 
sublime highness, instead of saying a word about 
inmiey-inalters, briefly, but clearly, explained to 1 dm 
the nature of tlic business in which his service was 
required. 

S Your sublime highness is pleased to jest with your 
servant,’ said the rabbi, as soon as be could command 
liri ath euongli to utter the words. 

I* ‘Not at all,’ replied the sultan; ‘you will find me 
quite iu earnest, I assure you. He reads, and, I am 
iiild, reads as well ns can be expected without the 
Xioints; now you must teach liira to read with them.’ 

The rabbi was utterly confounded. He could only 
bow down ids Iiead, wondering what the sultan could 
mean, and wlint lie would say itext, and whether it 
would tiirow any light on what he liod said already. 
8 o ids sublime idglmess continued, witli some asperity: 

‘ Do not tljink to deex^ive me. I know all about the 
matter. You am do it, and you had better not 
liesitatc; for T am in no humour to be trifled with. 
1 gave the fihristians six weeks, and I'll give you 
tlio same. Don’t answer, but go, and he shall bo 
sent to you.’ 

The unhnjfpy rabbi returned homo in a state of 
bewiidermeut. He senfa tor some of his friends to 
consult with, *most of whom vi'cre as much snipriied 
as he had been, when they learned the nature of the 
business y^iich had produced the summons. Oniy one 
of them, who happened to bo a firiead of the missing 
doctor, seemed to know imything about too jnatttff; 
and ho could not throw much light upon It. Hg.Aoald 
only tell th^, for their comfort, toat it was Yfay 
serious affair, and they must mind 
about. ,v, 

It would 1)8 onl^ tiresome, if it wefO 
ticnlarise alt-the suggestions and' 
ensued. They were still 
arrived, mtd was duly in8tai]M'''in'-^-tl|H!W^^ 
had been prepared for hMb '*1 
such toort notice; 'for 
treated with great-cfo!e'.ati4 
to ^pitiate him|, bnt 


&Seh-.' 
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to let him retumin worse condition than ho came. So 
neither trouble nor cost was spared to make him com¬ 
fortable ; and very comfortable he was: supplied wit# 
every luxury, crammed with (Jaintics, and petted in 
every conceivable way. But whatever progress ’lie 
miglit make in the study of niankind, and in other 
branches of useful knowledge, it was plain that he was 
making none in that particular branch of learning for 
which ho had been scut to school. Ills instructorj^ did 
not know how to deal with him. He was on easy terms 
with all about him, would play •with ^nn>’hoily,s and 
quarrelled with nobwiy; but learn he would not. \Vliun 
they held a book before him, he thrust Iiis^osc into the 
cream-bpwl; when they spoke of Pathocli and Segoi, 
he shut one eye, and mundicd figs; and wlien,‘as a 
bird each fond endearment tries,’ tliey set up stiire 
which might have made the very learned the Maserites 
to danco for joy, in tlie hope that instinctively, or»l>y 
mere lovo of imitation, lie might he led to join in tlic 
chorus, he only threw himself ou ids b.ack, and fairly 
roared them down. 

Sensible of all tins, and of its proliable consequences, 
the instructors had not been idle in another dirretio)/ 
They had used tlicir utmost endeavours to learn how 
tlie 'pupil had bc*en dealt witli l>y Ids former tutor. 
But all their inquiries were fruitless. Titus had kept 
his secret so effectually, that even Timothy knew little, 
if anytidng, more tlian otlier (leoplo; or, in other words, 
more than had been transacted before tlic sultan and 
his court. But in collecting all sucli iiiformatiou as 
could be gleaned, they were indcfaiigablc, and were 
scrupulously careful to imitate evorytldiig wldch had 
been done, not knowing what hidden virtue tliere might 
lie in things apparently trivial. 'J'liey provided a great 
book and a desk; and did, and were prepared to do, nil 
that, so far as tliey could learn, liad been ilonc before. 
And so matters went on, until the time came for tliein 
to produce their pupil. 

The sultan was led, by various considerations, to 
think that it would be better to liavc tlic examin^ion 
rather more private than tlic former one liail Been; 
and, accordingly, at tlie time appointed, tlic ratibi and 
his companions were brought into ids x^rivate njnu'ti 
ment. They had no liopo that the book and desk— 
which, liowever, they hud taken care to iirovidu— 
would bo wanted by tlieir pupil; and indeed for some 
time past their thoughts had been turned from any 
attempts at instruction, and employed in iVaiuiiig an 
apology, hi doing wliieli tliey flattered themselves that 
they had succeeded tolerably well. 

The pupil, who had grown corpulent mider his late' 
course of treatment, did not at first raise ins lazy, halt- 
siiut eyes high enough from the ground to*sec the desk 
and open took, wliich were clever imitations, if not 
quite fhcsiiniles of forms deeply impressed on liis 
memory, and calculated to produce very stimulating 
recollections. As soon as they caught his eye, he sci'incd 
to be seizod with sudden passion, dashed at the took, 
,and overthrew the whole concern, fiercely did he 
> tiiciisthis nose and paws between the leaves, andTturn 
.them,- and tear them, and trample them. At'lcngtli, 
exhaeated hy his exertions—to say notiiing of his 
having pmviously had more exercise thaii usual—he 
waddled away to his well-known rug, absolutely 
^'''declin^ all invitations either to work or play, and 
there watching the company through his half-shut 
in * of stupid repose, which those who had 
watched his effervoscence did not care to interrupt, 
said tile sultan to. the rabbi and his firiends, 
a stealage set of people. When I put my bear 
lyouc faondli, heread fluentiy, and cea amore; and 
do, was. to perfect Me aitiqulstion. 
you bring liim back fat, stupid, an^ 

B ay«B ftte fSrem reading better, unable to rmr^ 
^u^d jerve yon fight, if I were to hang i 
.conffsoate «U j^our goods'; .1 


but 1 am a merciful man, and will bo,conlent with 
Danislipient'' .• 

So an order was immcdi.itcly issued for baiiisliiiig 
the .lews from the dominions of tfic sultan; and they 
all niiule ofi‘ as fast as liny could, not kuoWiim that 
their own countryman had been at the bottom ofaJl, or 
having any idea of the cxiilanation wliich is hero laid 
before the reader. • , 


THE Zodiacal light. 

Tiibrk is accrtaiii dep^-eo of satisfaction to the inquiring 
mind in knowing tliat, even in those days of aptness for 
discovering and explaining cverytliing, there yet remains 
sumetliiqg to be fyiind out; souietliing to excite specula¬ 
tion and recompense research. Siicli a sftihject is the 
zodiac.ahlight, whieli, for nearly two eoutiiries past, has 
at different times occupied the attention of astronomers 
and other observers of eeleslial iiliciiomen.i, though it is 
only of late years tliat the theories concerning it have 
acquired anytliing like a precise character. Many 
ingenious hypotheses have been thrown out, wliich may 
I'lierliups be accepted as stejis towards a true explanation; 
and wliile waiting the result of furllier inquiry, we sfinll 
endeavour to make our readers acquainted with the 
interesting ])heiionieniiii. 

'file zodiacal liglit is a peculiar brightness, pyramidal 
I or uedgo-lik|?, in form, seen at certain periods of tlie 
yc'ar in the eastern or western sky, before sunrise and 
after sunset. Its direction is in the line of the zodiac, 
wlieiite its name—not perpendicular to tjie horizon, hut 
at a varying angle, being in the spring from dJO to 70 
degrei*8. The liase of tlie wedge, which lias a bre.adlh 
generally of from lb to 12 degrees, is below, and tlio 
sides rise in a line, curving outwards, to the apex, bqt 
so vague and diffnsi- as lit bo frequently indeflliable. In 
our latitudes, it is best seen at or just after the equinoxes; 
before sunrise in autumn, and after sunset in spring; 
and becomes invisible ns twilight increases, or if tlie* 
moon shines; tlie light even of'Venus and Jupiter is 
Buffieient to render its discovery difliciilt. lt,is brightest 
at tlie base, and grows fainter the furtlier it stretches 
from the liorizoii, vaiiisliing entirely at the point. 'Un- 
Xiroctiscd observers would be. apt to overlook it alto¬ 
gether, and those accustomed to watch tlie heavens are 
at times obliged to fix onu eye on a dark sp.oco of 
sky, wliile they search for^lie liglit with the other, and 
discover it only by the contrast. A stratum of black 
cloud resting on the horizon often aflbrds a moans of 
detection, as tlio light can tlieii he seen shooting from 
it witli comparallvo distinctness. Tlie soft, clear atnio- 
sxihere wliicli usually precedes or follows rain, is very 
favourable to a view of the liglit. • 

The luminous wedge varies in length #ith the pro¬ 
cess of tlie seasons; sometimes but little more tlian its 
point is visible; at others, it is seen extending over a space 
of 120 degrees. Astronomically speaking, the axis of 
flic zodiacal light is said to lie in the plane of tlic solar 
equator, with an angle of more tlian 7 degrees to tlie 
ecliptic, which it consequently intersects, the jicints of 
intersection becoming its nodes, and tlicse nodes are the 
parts through wliicli tlie earth passes in March anj 
Sepdhiber. The light travels forward alon^ the XodiacM 
signs from Gemini to Cancer and Leo from August td 
November, keeping face witli the sun. It grows dim 
towards the end of Kovemifer, and fades moro and more 
until January; but while tliis decrease hAs' been going, 
ou in the east, and in the morning, tho light has, pre-! 
sented itself with increasing brightness in the west, 
ill the evening, and pursues its course until the ,ei^ 
fetouary at about the same rate of motion. In. . 

it is slow, and travels through not more thAp 
and fades in April, and is lost in May, to 
at the end of summer, anj perform tlie samc A^teA'.'^,, 

Lengthened twilight Is apt favoutahle 
ance m^tiie zodiacal light t it cMi, tnenifoitei bef oibsem^ 
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successfully iu the temperate latitudes onlj by patieni; 
and long-conttnucd watching. But in tropical regions, 
the deep azure of tbe sky, and the brief twilight, give 
it a distipetnesB and Ituniuosity never witnessed else- 
where. Inf Egypt, we are told it is clearly‘visible 
every night, except when the light of the moon is 
too great, January to June;’ and in India its 
appearance is dAcribed as that of ‘ a pyramid of faint 
aurora>borea1is like light’ usually preceding the dawn. 
Humboldt tells us, that he has seSn it shine with 
greater brightness than the Milky Way, from different 
parts of the coast of South America, and firom places 
on'thc Andes more than 13,000 feet above the sea-level. 

‘ Those who have dwelt long,’ he writes, i in the' zone 
of palms, mt\8t retain a pleasing rentembrpnac of tile 
mild radiance of this phcnomenoif, winch, rising pyra¬ 
midally, illumines a portion of the unvarying hmgth of 
the tropical nights.’ And once, during a voyage from 
Lima to Mexico, lie saw it in greater luagniflecuce tlian 
ever before. ‘Long narr()w clouds, sc-nttered over the 
lovely azure of the sky, appeared low down in tlte 
horizon, as if in front of a golden curtain, while bright 
vanfCd tints played from time to time on tlio higher 
clouds: it seemed a second sunset. Towards tiiat side 
of the heavens, the light iliffused appeared almost to 
equal that of the moon in lior first quarter.’ 

Tite zodiacal light can hardly' fail of having been 
observed by astronomers in the past .nges^af liic world ; 
but the earliest known mention of it occurs in the 
Britannia Baconica, publislicd by Cliildrcy in ICCl. 
The writer says: ‘ Tiierc is another, tiling wliich I 
recommcfid to the observation of inathomatical men— 
whicli is, that in February, and for a little before and 
a little aftgr that month—as 1 liave observed for several 
jsears togcflier—about six iij, the evening, when the 
twilight hath almost deserted the horizon, you shall see 
a plainly disct.'riiibh' way of the twilight, striking up 
.towards the Pleiads, and seeming almost to touch tlicm. 
It is so observed any clear night, but it is best illai 
node. There is no sucli way to be ohsen'od at any 
other timc*of the ye-ar. But what the cause of it in 
nature should be, I camiut j'et imagine, but leave it to 
fbrtiier inquiry.’ The further inquiry followed soon 
afterward.s, for Cassini, tiie eminent French astronomer, 
having carefully observed tlie plienomcnon from 1(583 
to 1G88, communicated tlie results to tiie Acad6mic des 
l^ieoces. Some of ids views and determinations were 
well founded; and from tliem we gather that the zodiacal 
light was nearly or quite tho same in his day as at 
present. Others also devoted considerable attention to 
it, and noticed tho variations in briglitness iu different 
years, which subsequent observations havo verified. 
Since then, i|.has bden made more or less a subject of 
investigation by modem astronomers, and has beej^ 
observ^ in many parts of the world ; the first observa- 
ti<ms in the southern hemisphere being those ni.'ule by 
FtOfiessor Smyth at the Cape of Good Hope, from 184^ 
to 1845.' In' that latitude, the zodiacal light is best 
seen in spring evenings, at an angle of 30 degrees, 
visible long after sunset; its opposite peak is discernible 
at daybreak, but has scarcely come into view before the 
risiug sun overpowers it. In autumn, the reversewtakes 
|)Iacet the best appearance is in the morning. 

; \ To understand what is meant bj the ‘ opposite peak;’ 
^'a|^ to regard the zodlagal light, of which we see 
end in out latitudes, as a foody extending all 
mim tlte tab in the smue form, presenting at a dtetaace 
:.$tiiv'iM»egrance of one of those flat elongated oval 
: tb the heavens. Its directiem is at ligiit 

that of the sun’s rotatip^,- a straight mie 
vtStsM eithisr pole of the great luminary divides it 

B sSittd.. Frian its^oidtliue resembling titat of a 
tigitioii, H ki ftequettUy described as a * cosmical 
Ishtlcnlar Ibrtn.’ ' > 

thhi account ^ vihat tid zodiacid light appears 
t^ngteed to 0(^4^ whatit it. jSotne inquimrs 


—arguing from the ‘ nebular tlieory,' which assumes tlia 
i^nmation of tho several planets, one after another, ftom 
nebulous matter—have supposed tho Sodiacal light to 
be a remnant of that hiatter yet unconcentrated. In 
this view, it may be a nebula, brightest in the centre, as 
is tlie case with most, and fainter towards the margin. 
According to Humboldt, ‘ we may witlr great proba¬ 
bility attribute tho zodiacal light to the existence of an 
extremely oblate ring of nebulous matter, revolving 
freely in space between the orbits of Venus and Mars.’ 
On fK'veral ocetsioni he witnessed its fluctuations, ni^t 
niter night, from tiie plains of SoulSi America, shewing 
itself at times greatly collapsed or condensed, with 
intcrraitteiiecs of vividness and faintness, in tlie course 
of a <|iw minutes, as is observed of tho aurora. ‘ The 
li/lht of tiic stars, of even tho fifth or sixth magnitudes, 
can He sean through it: the' same has been remarked 
of t'omets; and it is known also that the tails of comets 
undergo frequent flashings or pulsations, so that the 
tVo jilieiioniciia may be analogous in churacter. It is 
n^’tx'ss.nry, liowcver, to distinguish tlic fluctuations ftom 
aueli etlects ns mny be produced by movcmmits in tho 
Ibwcr strata of the atmosphere. 

Mairan, who wrote in 17.31, was of opinion that the 
zodiacal liglit consisted of particles tlirown off from the 
siiii by its rapid rotation, or a species of atmosphere 
peculiar to the central orb. Otiiers have supposed the 
Inininosiiy to be composed of ‘ revolving planetary 
particles,’ .shining by a direct or reflected light. But, 
according to Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, Massa- 
clmsctts, it is something wliich has a motion of its 
own around the sun, notwithstanding tliat tho general 
steadiness of its niovemcuts had warranted the notion 
that it was in some way attached to tlie body of tho 
sun itself. Olmsted’s conclusions are drawn from a 
diligent obsfrrvation of tho light during a period of six 
years, and arc on this account, as well ns from his 
scientific reputation, entitled to respect. lie states the 
light to be, in constitution, colour, and density, similar 
to tiint of tlio tail of a comet, the portion nearest the 
sun being briglitest, and both admitting of stars being 
soon througli tliem. IVc may, therefore, infer it to 
I nuhuious ring surrounding tlie sun, in the same way 
that tlic magnificent rings of Saturn surround that 
planet. Of such ncbulm ns this there are from 2000 
to 3000 visible in the regions of space, compared 
with which tlie dimension of ours is insignificant: 
at the 8.amc distance, and sought for with tho same 
instruiiicuts, it would be invisible. 

In one point, Professor Olmsted’s views are particu¬ 
larly interesting, as, out of one mysterious phenomenon, 
lie ondcavoprs to expLain another, and inquires; 

‘ Wliethcr or not the zodiacal light is the oright of tlie 
meteoric showers of November and August, and estie- 
cially those of November?’ Many roAders know that 
for some years past great numbers of felling-stars, or 
showers of meteors, have been observed periodically iU 
November: thq fall seen in the United States in 1884— 
when, as is estimated, more than 240,000 stars fell t»' 
thick as snow-flakes, in tlie space of nW hours— 
the most remarkable hitherto known. The expltuuti^on 
is, that the sodiacal light is a nebulous body twridyin^- 
round the sun, and arrives- at its aphelion oA the 
November in that, part of the earth’s orbit wMoii Ae 
earth then rcMihcs, and, coming into contact with 
atmosphere, portions of the nebulous matter Mte 4^ 
tached, and, taking Are as they pass thlrough, 
us as shooting-stars. I^iis oxplani^ion of the phithp-'' 
i lAcnlm in question is one Aot has^y cOAi^veli; 'iflie' 
reasoning On which it is founded is ait«%ethmr wtla* 
factory, as well with regard to tine movtuAent Of..0ie. 
jMsbulous matter, as to that irf the earth. . •! ; 

* I’rofcAsor Olmsted, in a «4d|siiiod io 

the ‘American AssociatioA fer .the 

SdeneC,’ sums nphis vtews«a-feLbtel:';, '.V'• ''jCivtAi'-v 

'l.’Tbe zodhteal ^ghtt-as Volfevh 
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inquiry inf;o ita '^tore and conatitution, ia a nebulous 
lodjf. • ■ , ^ 

‘3. It tiaa a revolntion round the aun. • 

‘ 8. It reachea beyond and liet over the. ecffih's wbit at 
the time of the November meteora, and makes but a 
amall angle with tlie ecliptic. 

*4. Like the nobuloua body, its periodic time is 
commensurable with that of the earth, so aa to perform 
a certain whole number of revolutions while thenarth 
performs one, and thus to complete the cycle in one 
year, at the end of wliich the zddiacal light ai.B the 
earth return to the same relative position in apace. 
This necesanrUy follows from the fact, tluat at the same 
season of tlie year it occupica tlie same i>oaition one 
ycaf with another, and tho> same now as when .pasaiui 
made hia obaervations nearly 170 years ago. • 

‘ 6 . In the meteoric showers of November* </ie the.teors 
are actually seen to come from the extreme portions of the 
eodktcal light, or rather a little beyond the visible 
portions.* • • 

There is much that is suggestive in this summ.an', 
and, as we said at the corameiiceriiont, the subject ^ 
one of a nature to stimulate inquiry and research, .iitd 
to load to fiirthch cxplnnatimis of cosmical phcnoniuna. 
M. Mathieson’s observations, published in the Cotnjitcs 
Rendtts of the Acaddmie dcs Scicners for 1843, ahew, 
that when tested with the thermo-multiplier, the zudineul 
liglit was found to radiate heat as well as light—ii fact 
which, if further verified, wili support the evidence in 
favour of an independent luminous ring. 

WHO WROTE SIIAKSPEAEE? 
Tinrs asks Mrs Kitty in High Life Belom Stairs, to 
which Ills Grace my Lord Duke gravely replies: ‘Ilcn 
Jonson.’ ‘ 0 no,’ quoth iny Lady Bab:*‘ Shukspciuxi 
was written by one Mr Finis, for I b:iw his name at the 
end of the book I' and this passes olT as an excellent 
joke, and never fails to elicit the applause of the 
audience; but still the question reinnins unanswered: 
Who wrote Shnkspearc ? a question, wc humbly tliink, 
which might bo made the theme for ns much critidhl 
sagacity, pertinacity, and pugnacity, as the almost 
equally interesting question, who wrote Homer? In 
the former case, the question is certainly in one respect 
more simple, for tlic recognised plays and poems that 
go by Shakspeare’s name are—at least by far tlie larger 
portion—unquestionably from one and the same pen; 
while Homer, poor, dear, awful, august, luueh-nbused 
shade I has been tom by a pack of Germ.in wolves into 
fragments, which it puzzles the lore aqd research of 
Orote and Muir to patch together again. Even Mr 
Grote seems disposed to admit, that wliile the Odyssey 
may pass muster as one continuous poem, whatever 
Was the nomo of the author, tlie greater Huid must be 
’.hfoken up at least into an Iliad and an Acliilleid, by 
different rhapsodhts; and though Colpiicl Muir stands 
stoutly on the other sidc,<tke restoration of the unity 
of Homer may, even with us sober-minded thinkers, 

. .take-tan times the years it took to capture Troy; wliile 
tim German Mystics and Mythistt, tlie contro- 
fireffsy may last tiE they have to open their bewildered 
betfMoring eyes upon the realities of anoUtcr 
; Vt»14. 

Ro flir, thereftiro, tlie question is limited, for we are 
'i^jti^ed to assume, what no one at tMs time of day 
.^reliihs of .dispuUpg, that Bamht tmd his fellows axe 
not only the productions of one mind, but axe Bfeyond 
omparisem the greatest productions which man’s in- 
. teUe^, not divinely iosp&ed, has yet acliieved. The 
tiiierefore U—who wrote them? With the iyf£- 
who Uved before the time of writtV 
' 1u^ Jumua, who purpose and successiidly 

obscurity, there has, ^rhapa, been 
has not hr his lEb, msletteni, or his 


^yings, more or less identified himself with the produc¬ 
tions qf his lien. Take Waiter Scott, fsr instance; or 
Byron, or Addison, or Drytlcii; on to go Still earlier, 
take Ben Jonson, or Kit Marlowe, or Geoffirey Chaucer, 
and each and all of them liavc external marks by which 
wc could assign the authorship, even if the pipanction 
had been published anonymously. Try Shakspeare’s 
plays by the same test, and suppose JIamlet, Macbeth, 
&JC.., had been successirely published after tlio fasliiou 
of .Tunius, and ifliat critic of any age would ever have 
ascribed them to William Shakpeare ? * 

This may appear uncandid and unihir. It^ may be 
said, tliat Shakspeare lived in a time when letter- 
writing qnij letter-proserving were comparatively infre- 
ifnent, ,'uid tlie# wo liavo no right to deprive him 
of Ms antl'iorsliip, any more than we shdniil have had 
to deprive Dr Johnson of Ras.^selas, if he had not liad 
the good-fortune of a Boswell to record hia sayings. 
So wo iiumiiiy tiiink it would, had Shakspeare, like 
Homer, been wholly unknown, and every rdcord oif him 
lost; wc sliould then, as in tlie case of Homer, have 
judged exclusively from the internal evidence of the 
works themselves, and formed a brilliant ideal piqfnro 
of wliat the iistoiiisliiiig autlior must have been in his 
daily walk, correspondence, and conversation. But, 
unfortniuitidy, entluisia.sm worked up to its pitch, 
sweeping tlic clouds for a bird’s-eye view of the high 
liinnoclu ol^linman greatness commensurate with the 
‘local liiibitation and the name’ of ihteli a genius, is at 
once ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ l>y tlie authentic 
recorded whatijiouts, wlicimlwiuts, aniwlicreabouts of 
Williaiii Sliakspe:ire, actor, oivner, purch.iscr, and 
chattels and messuage devisor whilom of the Globe 
The.atre, Surrey-side; item of the Bbick^ars, Fleet 
Street; and ultiinarcdy^ of Stratford-on-Avon, 

Imsbaud of Anne Hathaway, to whom ho devises his 
second-best bed. On the one liand, research has traced 
his life from tlie cradle to the grave, and by means of 
tradition, legal documents, records, and inscriptions, 
formed a very acenratc skeleton biography; while, on 
tlie other hand, with the single cxeejvLion of Ben 
Jonson, to be noticed hereafter, records and even tra¬ 
dition nro silent upon liis walk and conversation; and 
though Ills signature has been several times disinterred, 
his whole eorrcspondcnc.c, if lie ever wrote a letter, lias 
sunk like lead beneath the dark waters of oblivion; 
iiuiccd, even the singles signature as yet discovered 
unconnected with business documents—namely, tho 
‘ Willmo Sliaksperc ’ on tho volume of Montaigne—is 
not preceded by any remark wliatever, by any sentence 
that might give a faint echo of JIamlet Now this, to 
say the IcJist, is siiignhir to tlie very last degree. Tlie 
unsurpassed brilliancy of the writer ijjrows not one 
single sp.ark to make noticeable tlie quiet uniform 
’mediocrity of the mau. Is it more difficult to suppose 
that Sliakspeare was nut the author of the poetry 
,ascribed to liim, than to account for the fact, that 
tliere is notliiiig in the recorded or traditionary life of 
Shakspeare which in any way connects tlie poet with 
the man ? It will not do to use the common iiackneyed 
expression, that Shakspeare iiad a ‘ genius so essentially 
dragiatic, that all other writers tho world has seeh 
have never approached him in his power of g^oing out 
of himself.’ Even the inspired writers of Scripture 
have their style alid thjir expressions modified, and 
adapted to tho peculiar idiosyncrasy and acoidenta} 
position of the respective men; and taking bmpfUai 
nature as we find it, we tliink it muck easier ^ 
suppose tliat Shakspeare never once appears perscipi^* 
in his dramas, because his interest in them 
personal, but pecuniary. William Shak 8 i«a^;:j»; 
man, was comparatively well known. He Wfet ifhA; 


in Stratford-on-Avon, of respectable. pw^l 
married Anne Hathavwyj had obUdtent;!i» 
became unsettled; went to London' 
tm%i made a deal of m^^ey 
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and by the profit* of certain play*, of which he wm 
teputed to be .the author; then retired quibtly. to thJ 
.country, and was heard of no more, cicccpting %hat a 
few years nftcrwarfls old Aubrey states that ‘ Shak- 
gpeoro, lJ«tyton, and Ben Jonson had a roerry- 
meetini;, and, it seems, drank too har<1, for Shakspearc 
died of a fever there contra<!ted.’ Brandish not thy 
dagger, Melpomene, at this profanation! Tlic scandal 
is not ours, but Aubrey’s, Slyvkspeare’s earliest bio¬ 
grapher, but wlw did not write till fortt/-six years after 
his death. His name and signature arc connected 
with the buying and selling of land and theatrical 
shares, hnd such-like commonplace transiu:tions; .ind 
Ids last will and testament, with which everybody is 
familiar, is as plain and prosaic as if ^t Imd ‘been t1a‘ 
production of'a pig-headed prerogative lawyer. Now, 
in all .this we see a sensible, sagacious, cautious, perse¬ 
vering man, who certainly was free from the rashness ■ 
and'(excepting the dosing scene, if old Aubrey is to lie ! 
believed) rakisit extravagance too often eharactcristic 
of genius at any time, and perliaps piurticularly so of 
Shakspeare’s time. It is apparent that Shakspeare, at 
least from the time the plays coinmenceil. lU'vor had 
to dhift for ills living: lie liad always money to lend 
and money to spend; and we know (jlso, tli.at many' 
of ids contemporaries, men with genius akin to that 
which produced these plays, were in continued and 
utter extremity, willing to barter exertion, tiame, and 
fame, for the daily dole that gets the daily ninner. 

May not William Phakspearu—the cautious, calcu¬ 
lating man, cart.-le.s3 of fame, and intent only on money¬ 
making—have 'found, in some fnrlliest garret over¬ 
looking the ‘ silent hi.gli\vay ’ of tlie Tlianies, some imie, 
wastcil student, with a bi-ow as aiuple and lofty as his 
own, wlio Iftd written the iro/'s of the /tours, and wiio, 
with eyes of genius gleamii^f timtugli dcsp:iir, was | 
about, like Chatterton, to spend his last copper coin 
upon some cheap and speedy means of deatli ‘t What 
was to hinder William Shakspearc from rc.-uling, .appre¬ 
ciating, and purcliasing these dramas, anil tliercaftt-r 
keeping his pout, as Mrs I’ockwoorl did'i’ 'J'lie mere cir¬ 
cumstance of his .assuming them as his own, may liave 
seemed to bo justified by his position as manager, and 
his regard to the interests of tlie theatre; as a iilay by 
a well-known and rcsiK-cted favourite would ho more 
likely to escape hissing tliau one by an nnkiuwn adven¬ 
turer ; and tlie practice oiieo commenced must go on; 
for we cannot suppose that ^mksi>enre could ufibrd to 
deny tho authorsliip of Macbefh, if he liad previously 
consented to fatlier //enri/ VJ., '/he Two Geiit/emrM of 
Verona, and tlie Mi(ls.miime>‘ I\ig/U’s Dream. This 
assumption, wc arc sorry to say, smooths away many 
of tho difficulties tha^ have hitherto bafiled the critics. 
How could Sitakspeare, say they, have been able to 
write at all, while obviously and laboriously ciiiploycdi 
in the active, business of his profession ? Where did he 
acquire tliat all-comprehensive knowledge of natun*, 
men, and books? ,How could he paint with such' 
exact fidelity the peculiar scenery pertaining exclu¬ 
sively to the subject in question, when lie can be 
proved never to have left London? Wliat time had 
be to tread the ‘blasted heath,’or describe the ssjiect 
of Glammis Castle ? How could he accomplish all tfiis ? 

. Why, simply, and naturally, and easily—by afifording, 
j^t all the requieitc lelsiire^nd decaying the 
; ^sp;p^seB of all the requisite Mars. And with this yiew, 

1 it, cannot be proved, and U very unlikely, that 

ShitW^eare ever was in Scotland, yet it is most okely 
that m ibithor of Mmbet/i was; and tints tho intelli- 
' genc^ the genius, of these tron^rful works 

' (sea^ tq ,tie Again, net one single manu- 

^ r poems has ever been dis- 

; tlie search has iieen as rigorous 

! that 'for.'the Philosopher’s Stone; 

i when,^wnioj^-to-^le.Novels, found it 

i<;^^ji^HH||^.tbatg]tio«di:k!l tho.'.manusciipts were' 


holograph; nor, if we do nof very much mistake, is 
tlierc among all the records and traditions which have 
bhen hahded to us, any statement of Shakspeai-e having 
been seen writing, or having delivered his manuscript. 

Of course, the obvious answer to all this is, that 
such a transaction, carried on through so many years, 
and having refurenee to works which even in tliat nee 
excited considerable admiration and attention, coukl 
not 1^ concealed. Wo may reply to tliis, tliat Sliak- 
spearo, who apparently was liked by every one, did 
not cincoal it Ijrom Itis friends, and that they supported 
him in tliis pardonable assumption—tho. memliers of 
the theatre ftir their own sakes, and his other friends 
for his. 

Take, heside-s the custom of tlie age, the helter-skelter 
iif which dramas were got up, sometimes by lialf- 
a-dozeu authors at once, of wlioin one occasionally 
niuKopolise’il the fame; and the unscrupulous manner 
in wliich booksellers appropriated any popular name 
n£ the day, ami affixed it to their publications; and 
wiio so popular with all playgoers of the period as the 
gCntle, well-living Shakspearc? And his name would 
IV'tter suit his friends and the then public, than any 
mere rec-luse, unknown |)oct, until hisaiame, like other 
iiiyth.s, acquired sanctity by age. Indeed, we fear it 
is not necessary to go back to bliakspeare’s time to find, 
the practice of assumed authorship of xiurclmscd plays, 
without either the reasons or the excuses which apply to 
Sliakspeare. Unfortunately, however, for those who 
claim Sluakspuarc for Rhakspeare, tlic secret was not 
wliolly kept, llohert Greene, a well-known contem¬ 
porary, a wiiter of reputation, hut one who led tlie 
skelilering life peculiar to most of his class, addressed, 
oil lii.s ileiUh-hcd, in ir»!)2, a waniiiig to his co-mates 
not to trust to llic puppets ‘Ih.at speak from our 
niiMitlis.' lltcn gws on in these ivmarkable words, 
which wc behove every critic tliinks were intended for 
Sliakspc.arc: ‘ Yes, trust them not; for there is an 
upstart crow beautified witli our feathers, tliat, with 
his tiger’s lieiirt wrapt in a player’s hitle, supposes 
lie iff as well able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the bi'st of yon; and, being an absolute Jo/uiuues 
/^iriuiim, is in his own conceit the only Shake-siviie 
in a country.’ Again; witli tliis view, the disputed 
passages—tliosc in which critics have agreed tliat tho 
genius is found wanting—the meretricious ornaments 
sometimes crowded in—tlie occasional bad taste dis¬ 
played—in sliort, all tlie impei-feclions discernible and 
disputable in these niiglity dramas, are reconcilable 
witli tlicir being tlie interpolations of Shakspearc 
himself on liis ixiet’s works. 

The dodieatiun of tho Venus and the iMcrere to Lord 
Soalliampton*is, wc confess, somewhat against us, for 
we cannot but think tlipso poems came from the pen 
that wrote /iomeo; but, after all, Southampton was 
so generous a patron, tliat Shakspearc might 1» excused 
in assuming the authorship, in order to make the book* 
(as his iKwnis) a better return for the thousand pounds' 
bestowed. But If Sonthanujton really know him to lie 
the author of the dramas, liow comes it that Balidgh, 
Spenser, hnd even Bacon—all with genius so thoroughly 
kindred to the author of IlanUet —have all ignored his 
acquaintance f lialeigh and Bacon teem not to have 
known of his existence; while Spenser, if he ndtudes to' 
the works, takes care to avoid the name. Jjj ilteit, 
Hey wood, Suckling, Hales, and all the others il»- 
recorded to have spoken of Shakspearc ‘ ivjjh,. fMat 
admiration,’ confine themselves to the' 
seem giersonally to avoid tlie man—alw^s eJKSjfiing 
‘Mare Ben Joiisog;* and we confess, i^ Ben is to' h® 
entirely believed, Shaksptfare wrote Shakrti^. . 

Ben, if unsupported, is somettl^t 
being whnt the Scotch woiild 
hi was. under the deepest' 

Sliakspeare, and was ' throu;^' ’ 11^' 
sensioal tradition thetf 
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and T»on-corapanion, with ‘ blind affection,’ ai he 
plirases it, as seen above, literally ‘ unto death,’ and 
therefwo bound by the strongest ties to keep His secAit, 
if seerpt there wore. Besides* Ben can be convicted of 
at least one unqualified fib on the subject. Hear how 
he describes Droesliout’ii print of Shakspeare, prefixed 
to the first folio edition of 1G23; 

This fifruro that thou Iuto soe’st put, 

It was for genllo Shakspeare cut, , 

Wherein the graver had a stiife , 

With nature to ontdo tllb life. » 

Oh! co\(!d he have but ilrawinfis wit 
A.S well in brass, as he liiith liit^ 

Ilis face, &c. 

Hcsir now Nathan Drake: ‘ Tlio wrotehed cqgraving 
thus undeservedly eulogised;’ .and Hr Steevens calls it 
‘ Shakspeare’s countenance dofonued by IJrousTlout’— 
like the sign of Sir llogur turned into the Saraben’s 
Hoad. 

Wo might, did space allow, also allude to the cclchr.ated 
‘wit-eombats at the Mermaid,’where Shakspcjire’s wit, 
when recorded. Incomes truly un-Sliaksi)earian. Lft 
one example suffice, stated by Capoll. ‘ Ben ’ and ‘ Bill ’ 
propose a joint epitaph. Ben begins ■ 

. ‘Hero lies BeirJon.son, 

Will) was once one—’ 

Shakspe.are concludes: 

‘ That, while he lived, was a (liing; 

And now, being dead. Is iio-tliing.’* 

We doubt if Benedict would have gained Be.alrico had 
he vvoca'd lier in this style, and vet its tiny sp.irkle 
sccm.s a beam of light cnntrnsted with the dull darkness 
of tlu! rest. In line, vve iiiaintain we luivc no more 
direct evidence to shew' that Sliakspeare wrote Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy, than we have tiiat lie wrote tile epitaph on 
Jolin a Coomhe, the liallad on Sir 'riioinas l.ui'y, or 
the epitapli to spare liis ‘ Iiones’ on his own tombstone 
—all of vvliich tlio commentators are now determined 
to repudiate. • 

Assuming, then, that wc have proved, to our own ! 
extreme dissatisfaction, tlio probability that Sliaksiieiwe ! 
kept a poet, wamre hound to say tiiat-the iiitercouAe 
between them must liave been one of almost unex¬ 
ampled cordiality and kindness; for seldom can we 
discover anything like liostility in tlie ptwt to his 
employer; Imt there must have been two little miffs 
—one of wliieh occurred during the writing of the 
Midsummer NiyhCs Dream, and tlio other before the 
publication of tlie Tweljih Aiif/il. Shakspeare, it is 
well known, in very early youth, married a girl a 
good deal aider than himself, and thcre^is at least no 
evidence to shew that, as usual, lie did not repent his 
choice; Now,'wc will admit tliat it was unimudsomc in 
the poet at the hegitming of the Dream to make llermia 
and Lysander diseoursu upon this delicate subject— 
llermia. O cro&s I too high to be enthralled to low I 
Lysander, Or else inisgraffdd hi respest of years. 

Uer. ^ihe lady.) O spite 1 fcio old to Iw^ngaged to young I 
But matters were still worse, when the Duke, in the 
Twelfth Niyht, exclaims; 

* Too old, by Heaven I Let still the woman take 
Ap older than herself.’ 

Andoc^ln: 

,* Tliea li^ thy love be younger than tliysolf, 

Or t}(i^ jSffection' cannot hold the bent; 

TOff^wc^en Ore ns roses, whose fitir fiower 
' Bninjl onoe displayed, doth fall that very hour.’* 

very difSoult to suppose that Shak- 
iHtii kW unquestionable good feeliug, could 
this unhandsome inp^t to his own will, 

' easy to imagine his passing it over m 

a piieVious to its presentation in tlpi 


One thing at least appears certain, and not disputed— 
the Inlays apparently rise, if wo may usothe expression, 
as tile series goes on; all at once, Shakspeare, witli 
a fortune, loaves T.ondon, and tfio supply ceases. Is 
this compatible with such a genius thusi cfilminating, 
on any other supposition than the death of the poet 
and the survival of the employer ? 

Well, reader, how like you our hypothesis? Wo 
confess we do not like it ourselves; but wc bunibly 
tliink it is aS least ns plausible us most of wluit 
is contained in the many bulky volumes written to 
connect the man, William Sli.akspearc, w'ith^tlie poet 
of Hamlet. Wc repeat, tlicre is nothing recorded in 
his •everyday life tliat eonnc<‘ts tlie two, except* tlio 
.oiinpIe^Toct of^his selling the poems and realising 
tlie proccMs, and their being .afterw.ardspublished with 
Ills name attached; and tlie statements of Ben Jouson, 
wliich, however, are quite eoinpatiblc witli his being in 
the secret. In fact, the only other hypotliesis wliiuh wo 
think will serve at all, is to suppose tliat ’Shakspeare, 
.like Mohamraod, instead of going to a garret, went to 
a c.avo, and received his Koran from Gabriel; but then 
the uilscliief is, that Sliakspeare is the most readablo 
of authors, and tlio Koran, iierliaps the most unfe.a(1- 
ablo trasli ever inflicted on a student—at lc.ast its 
translation is; and besides, no .angel of them all could 
ever have shewn such an aequ.aiiitance with our (to a 
celestial) unkindrcd humanity as these poem* display. 
I’erhaps trte best and crowning hyiKithesis is that of 
Byron about .luuius: 

Tlia* what vie Sliakspeare call, ^ 

Was really, trnly, nobody at all. 

Thu.s, vvhctlier Shakspeare wore written bv nobody or 
not, it seems pretty well proved that nohadt/ yave ^lO 
plays to Sliakspeare; sft that, whether by inheritanee, 
purchase, or divine .afilatus, the man who wrote 
Sliakspeare was—William Sliakspeare. 

A NIGHT ON TIIIO MOUNTAINS OF JAMAICA. 
Fob persons wlio have never visited the tropics to form 
an idea of the exceeding beauty of niglit in tliese 
K'gions, is utterly impossible. Tlie azure depth of the 
sky, illuiiiiiiated by mimlierless stars of wondrous bril¬ 
liancy, sccm.s, as it were, riifleetcd in tlie giant foliage 
of tlie trees, and on the djiwy lierbagc of tlio mountain¬ 
sides, gemmed with tlio sciiitillatious of innumerable 
fire-flics; wliile tlie gentle night-wind, rustling througii 
tlic lofty plantain anil feathery coco.a-nut, bears upon 
its breath a world of ricli and balmy odours. Perhaps 
tlie scene is still more lovely when the pale moon 
flings down licr rays on tlie clialicc of the Datura 
arlMrra, brimming with nectoreous dew*-hcr own most 
|»favourcd flower, delicate of scent and chaste in beauty. 
Yet the niglit of tlie tropics has many drawbacks i 
noxious, unsightly creatures then forsake tlicir lair, 
’lithe snakes uncoil tlieir glossy rings, hats flutter iu tlio 
moonbeams, and croaking frogs disturb the silence of 
the lionr.' 

In a valley of the St Andrew Mountains, in the 
island of Jamaica, wliere wo resided for a short tiraO) 
we Iteheld in perfection this lovely nigjit, and expe¬ 
rienced in an equally great degree its inconveuieaccs. 
It was indeed a feroured spot, for which nature had 
done her utmost. Subliino and beautiM were there 
so exquisitely blended, tliat to determine the loading., 
chanicteristic of the scenery was impossible. Moun¬ 
tains, clad to the loftiest summit in perpetual verdure ; 
gigantic trees, nich in blushing fhiits; pensile pl^ts^ 
ajdow with the choicest flowers; proud-rift^’toiit^, 
pale and ghastly, as if cleft by m earthqualm r .fra^flg 
cascades springing madly down the *"*■ 
through chasms spann^ with aquatic,; 
thou dwindling into eve^ruiTfUagr sfawM 
through' ravines curtoitid wito;y'et<i*at,-^peryi4;i‘tteh 
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were some of the details of the picture; but how Tsih 
the.endeftTour to describe this redimdant beautjrJ A 
friend, wlio enjoyed ijt with a sest as keen as our own, 
(Htec remarked: *It is like nothing in this world but 
one of Salvator Rosa’s pictures framed in a garland 
of flowers!* 

This gorgeous scenery screened from our dwelling 
the unsightly squalor of a negro village, which lay at 
a distance of a mile and a half on the otlier side of 
an abrupt hill to our rear. It consisted merely of 
some score of huts, of miserable aspect, formed of 
matting,,stretched on stakes stuck in the ground; 
and,jn otlier cases, of interwoven bamboos, dabbed 
with mud, and roofed over with gigantic palni-lcaVcs. 
Each had its ^garden in front, of yaris, epeos, and' 
sweet potatoes. The negroes of tins village weie our 
nearest neighbours, and wo visited ibem occasibnally, 
in the hope of ameliorating their condition by com¬ 
municating ,to them such instruction aft they were ' 
capable of receiving; but their grotesque ideas of, 
liberty, overweening egotism, and marvellous super-’ 
stition, together witli the shortness of onr stay in tbeir 
vicinfty, combined to frustrate our oliject. 

The place wc occupied bad been once a missionary 
station, and consisted merely of a couple of chambers, 
a sitting-room, and a veriinda that ran round the house, 
which was built of an inferior species of mahogany, 
and ceiled and floored w-ith the same. The colour of 
the wood, together with the fact, that all tlic fomier 
occupants had fallen victims to the climate, gave the 
house an air of extraordinary gloom; still, tliis was in 
some lueB.ifure dissipated by the multitude of flowers 
in the garden, of the kinds familiar to us in England, 
and wMch,tfrom the equable tomperaturo of tlie 
inutmtaiii climate, flourished jn^tlio open air. 

Before the windows flashed a bright parterre, begirt 
with a' thick hedge of salvias, above which the exquisite 
humming-bird for ever hovered. The lied;^ was inter¬ 
mingled with tlic tea-rose, white jasmine, fuelisia, pink 
cactus, and bignonia; all of which, from the hardihood 
of their growtli, appeared indigenous. Balsams sprung 
like weeds, and every conceivable variety of convol¬ 
vulus flaunted in gay bands from tlie sliaft.s of ever- 
blossoming limes. Along the veranda, extending from 
column to colunm, ran a drapery of nurandia?, lobeas, 
aM plumbago; while at the end of the parterre, in 
dose proximity, stretched thoffravo-yard of tlie station, 
studded thick witli white stones, reeording the names of 
many a once weary missionary and Christianised negro. 

About a month after our arrival at Itosevale—^fbr so 
was the place called—ray husband was compelled by 
professional duty to be absent for a couple of days. It 
was the first time 1 had ever been left alone, having 
been only recently married, and separated from my^ 
femily in England. An utter stranger in the island, 
my nerves were somewhat subdued at the prospect 
before me; mid although determined to endure tlie, 
loneliness very bravely, still it was not felt the less 
aeuldy. There were no Europeans nearer than a 
distance of five jniles; and owing to the peculiar 
nature of the sceneiy, its extraordinary stillness, and 
the unusual aspect of its gigantic vegetation, it «ras, 
des^te its 1»auty, invested to a remarkable degree 
'with an air of desolatmiess and solitude. At five iii 
:4hie.tD0raing, my husband s»t oat upon his journey, 
at yght a negro came to imqolre whether massa 
Was /ftt Jttme. This was an unusual ofreumstaneeq but 
upon faiaiing that massa li^ liome that morning he 
departed; and X thought no motf of idni. The weary 
day drs4g^; heaidly to a elos%, and at eight in tho 
, evwiing the sawa-,negro fotiuiiied, and repeated his 
ijiquury’iqr this I^t of A by h young lad 

[>t*!,W0iwa race in'On^' s^iee. , X Wtw the man’s feem 
|>#d fuifeting^ petiugAi iNsn aeMrUns irritability, fended 
seen a tioii#esiiaiHs 'more sinfetec. 'My 
I# the'iwjpitf vnu giv^^ 


/ Massa wouldn’t return till the nightoof the ensuing 
day.’ I^ete was an admission I I alone In tids wild, 
outlandish place, attended only by my maid, g, semi- 
German, semj-Irish girl, ‘fxeeedlngly timid, and a couple 
of negro servants, if possible more cowardly: I.fWt my 
heart sink, as after uttering some half-intelligible words, 
the sable visitor departed. While drinking tea in soli¬ 
tude, musing on tho old familiar faces of my former 
home, .never was the croaking of the frog so loud, ^ 
curio’s note so shrill, the evening air so gentle. I 
heard'the neg^o sc/vonts without expressing their 
astonishment that, now as massa was gone, missus 
wouldn’t call «u Miss .Time (the maid), and make her 
‘ peak ’ to her; adding—‘ Jlosevale not good house to lib 
by himself in—plenty “padres” die clere, plenty doppics 
(ghftsts) come up dere from do grabe-yardl’ Now 
my drfad not of tlic ‘ doppics,’ Init I did fear the 
return of the recent ill-fnvourod visitor. 

Our books bad not yet been forwarded from King¬ 
ston, so I h.'ul not the solace of a fevourite author; 
but on a. shelf in the sitting-room lay an odd volume 
of‘Missionary Reports, and tlie thinl or fourth of 
Mhiideville’s English History, whleli had belonged to 
tlic former occupant of the place. These I took from 
their rcsting-pLico, and essayed to read, when, in an 
insl.ant, a bat dropped from the rafters, and fluttering 
round and round the lamp, cut short my studies. 
Formerly, church-service w.is wont to bo celebrated in 
this same room; and for tlic purpose of kindling, by 
means of rniisie, any latent sparks of devotion in the 
minds of bis s.nble ilock, the deceased clergyman, who 
had resided before us at Rosevale, hail imported a 
serapliine, which he played with skill, and which had 
never been opened since his death. It stood ns he liad 
last touched it, at one end of the sitting-room; and 
Imping to overcome my nervousness, 1 strove against 
tlie feelings which had hitherto withheld me from 
approucliing the instrument. I seated myself before 
it, and began a sacred melody, when, by the imperfect 
light,, it secmiHl ns if the keys were in motion. This 
I at tirst attributed to tho manner in which the light 
was thrown, owing to the wheeling flight of some four 
oAflvo hats that litui joined the earliest intruder in his 
frolics. Tliis idea, liowcvqr, was speedily dissipated by 
a great cockroardi crawling upon my_ fingers, and I 
started np with a shudder, ibr the instrument was- 
literally covered with, these unsightly creatures. I 
tlien paced up and down the veranda, flooded with 
moonlight, till a short time pastiten o’clock, when tho 
moon set, and I retired for the night to my chamber, 
where my mieasiucss was speedily overcome by sleep. 

At midiiiglfii, or probably earlior, I awoke with a 
start; unusual sounds were on the air; and tho sinister 
visage of the past evening’s visitor presented itself to 
my disturlied imagination. 1 stilled my lioort, and 
listened. The sounds seemed to come from the negro 
village. I sprang from my bed, and, approaching the ' 
window, unclos:^ tho jalousie, and saw a number of 
negroes pouring down the mauntain-side—some bearing 
large toQches, anS all yelling fearful^. On sfreamed 
the living mass; closer and closer they approadied, tiU 
their faces w^re distinctly visible. They carried vriA 
tliem a hideous burden—a swathed and ghastly cmpif^ ’ 
tlic rigid features of wliidt looked ghastlier s)^ Ifi tin 
lurid glare of the ;;ordi-light I TMs they'flfifig, with 
frantic gestures, from one to another, roroif inf if ,ih 
their arms with a yaU and a scteanii gihbemsr^^ o 
fieqdish glee, and dancing and whirling JUfoip ' 
onin^at the horrid sight, X turned nway, aad 
the jalousie; when, as the pxKeiiion stfrroifedid 
house; my maid rushed into ibe 
fp ma’am, what will beedme of ns? they 'wNi 
ferce the doors—they are .coming fall’' 

Eor some time tliey conttnuim siKfehlir^ 
bhti the Uiought df admitriakv .theqi'jpgm;' 
my hnagumripn. At la:i% W; a5m|‘r 
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Rugg^eited theHnatUitf ot my Airthet attempt; and„ 
abandoning their originai design, they ali marched^off 
to the grave-yard, wiiere they renwinod' till dawn as it 
seemed in some grand caroivol- They then, as I was 
afterwards told, returned to the dwelling of tho deceased, 
laid him in bis coffin, and at six in the morning bore 
him to his lost yesting-piace. Tins ceremonial wiis 
called ‘The Feast of the Dead,’ and was oclcbratcd in 
order to insure a ihvourable reception for their departed 
brother from the mouldering oi^cupants of the grave¬ 
yard, and to prevent the appearance ot' his doppfe. 

The deceased, it Bccms, had been a carpenter, and in 
that capacity had worked occasionally at Kosevalo, 
which, a few days previously to our arrival, had been 
thd scene of his last labours. It was tliought iiycossary, 
tliercfore, for the rcpo.se of his soul, that, prior to idter- 
ment, his body should bo bronglit into tjie Wjiiso to 
pay a farewell visit. 

A Ibllow-passengcr in our voyage to Kingston related 
to us a similar occurrence, lie liad itcen but a sllurt 
time resident at Montego Boy, and was, with his 
wift^ active in disseminating Christian knowleijgo 
among the negroes of the district. Uno family, nibta 
intelligent than the rest, parlicnlnrly attracted tliis 
good lady, who was much interested in llieir behalf, 
in return for which, they attached tliemselvcs to her 
most scalously. Tlieir eldest child, a young girl of 
fourteen years old, was attacked by a malady, wliicli 

suddenly tenninated in death; and Mrs 11-was 

ignorant of the fact, till one evening, ns slic w.as 
entertaining comiwiny, the corpse of tlio poor girl, 
dressed in the latest gifts she had bestowed, was borne 
into the midst of the party, to take leave of the kind 
benefactress, so beloved by her in life. 

Tho dread in which the appc.ar.'inee of discinlujdied 
spirits is held by the negroes is excessive, and the 
expedients to wliieh they resort to defend themselves 
from their intrusion arc truly absurd. One of these is 
to drive ten nails into the door in a penUtgon.nl form 
—a very effectual barrier; for tho doppio, on l>clv)lding 
it, can neither advance nor recede, but remaius there 
literally spell-hound till tlio witeliing-tinie of night is 
past, vainly endeavouring to reckon the number* of 
nails, hut unable to get beyond the fifth. Another 
very excellent preventive, in negro estimation, is old 
leather—that which lias been worn in boots or shoes is 
considered best. This should ho huniod with horse- 
littcr, and afterwards rubbed upon tlio door-po.«ls. 
‘This,’ to quote'one of the dusky fraternily', ‘make 
such a bad mell, that it catch him nose; and dc berry 
Jurahie himself would run away from it!’ I know 
not the extent of Satanic endurance, ];ut fur a mere 
mortal to bear with it is impossible, as T once found 
' by experience, when it compelled mo to take refuge inj 
the bush. 

NATIONAI. PROSPERITY AND INDIVIDUAL ’ 

P.^J?IC. 

Tax London Cfaeette of the 3d .7nl/l853, announced, 
la itt weekly report of tho Bank of England, that the 
’ghld coih and bullion in the issue department had 
'riMched Ihs sum of L.21,742,110. It had never reached 
a,ium before. But tills is not all. IVhile this vast 
ttf gtdd-already Ues in the* vaults of the Bank, 
ahip- from Auttralia, and steamer from 
more of the ptecions metid. 

V.fe are not wanting persons to whom this accession 
Jf trtMure to the country is a subject of panic. Oiie 
^iiinitant dreads a depreciation of t^e value of gold, 
of coarse, ton gtmeral rise In the iwt^of 
biMmodiUes which conduce to Ws com^j *r, 
to diminution of. his income*: 'Elie 
' wbllb sb^vaU springing up im all sides from 
Many in 'every-class, who«eiuAt 
-v';- - -Av,'-.. 


ease in their ciFCumstanccs, and would fain have things 
remain as they are, look with dislikh on a state of 
things so new, and wish that the ‘diggings’ in California, 
and the gold region of Australia, had pever been 
disturbed by spade or pickaxe. • 

If gold were not our.standard of value, no such panic 
could exist in any mind; but, on tlio contrary, the 
abundance of a metal so pre-eminent in beauty and 
utility must Ixj universally boiled us a boon. Silver is 
now the legal lender in most countries of Europe, and 
used to be so in England, till it became too abundant; 
but where transactions nrc large, silver is too aumbrous: 

•a man can carry L.SOO in gold in his pocket, but L.500 
in Wlvej would require a liorse. 

Tliorcpsoii why tlicse two nirtal.s forpi the money of 
the most civilised 'nations, need not be gone into hero 
at any Icngtli. ‘Tlieir qualities of utility, beauty, and 
scarcity’ says Adam Smith, ‘are the original founda¬ 
tion of the high price of those metals, oi; of the great 
quantity of oilier goods Ibr which they can everywhere 
be exelinnged. ’This value was antecedent to, and 
indepondent of, their being employed as coin, and was 
the qiiidity which fitted them for tluit employment.' 

We have printed the W'ord scarcity in italics, because 
tliat is tlic point of alarm. ‘ If,’ say ilic alarmists, ‘gold, 
which has been in .all tlic world’s annals scarce, is to 
lieeoiue plentiful, one of tlio conditions of its fitness 
for coin is^nnniliilatcd.’ I’o tliis we reply: Scarcity is 
a relative term. Actual scarcity of a commodity may 
exist, to all practical purposes, in tho midst of an abun¬ 
dance of tliat ODiunioility; because scarcity is occasioned 
by two very different causes—namely, limited supply 
and excessive demand. 

An amount of gold coin wliieh would be very large 
for a small comimiuity« might be very insigniflcant'for 
the use of a groat and iKipulons nation. Jn August 
178!), the bulliuu in the Bunk of England amounted I 
only to L.8,G-15,8G0; but wo think that w'as a larger 
sum for tho Bank to possess, in relation to the popu¬ 
lation and tradu of England at tliat period, than 
L.22,000,000 now. • 

in 1801, the population of Great Britain numbered 
about from ten to eleven millions; in 1851, nearly 
twenty millions. Whatever quantity of money, there¬ 
fore, w.is necessary for tho former period, a very much 
larger, pcrliaps a double quantity—supposing an equal 
degree of prosperity to»cxist—would be requisite in 
the latter. 

Tills necessity for a larger amount of coin is obvious 
wlien regarded only in relation to tlio increase of popu-- 
lation. If population continues at its present rate of 
increase, a luueli larger amount of coin than we possess 
now, even w'itli our L.22,000,000 oii^ullion in the 
Bank, will be required to keep pace with its wonts. 
But this is not the only view of the question. The 
population of 1851, it must be granted, required a i 
larger amount of coin than that of 1301, or of any j 
former peii«l in our history, supposing each period to : 
possess an equal amount of prosperity. But how stand i 
the facts on tliis question of pros^rity ? If it should ■: 
appear that, while more gold is discovered, more iron, 
more tin, more copper, more of every other miueral is 
also found; that more wool and (xitton are produced, 
more corn is grojvn, moro ships buil^ more lionsea 
built, moro towns msed^moro countries inhabited, imd 
last, not least, that railways begin to intersect every j.; 
country, old and new, and in combination with 
I sliips on tlie ocean, to facilitate the contmuhloniiit^ 
[among them all—then it vtould rapegr 
requl^ a larger amount in proportion to thU 
lation; and that if prosperity continues on ‘i 

so constantly progressive wiR be toe 
.coin, that scarcity will be A tenu^ appReiil^uM'llll^ 
all probaMlity, -for a loi^ period of 

The fact u, th&t the 

beeP) hi aumy instanufi^ iilUtoaiS'.; 
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of population. • In 1740, the total quantity of iron 
innde In Great Britain was 17,860 tons; in the follow¬ 
ing hundred years, this quantity innrease<1 considerably 
more Umn a hnndred/old, being estimated at the inter 
period aj: abot'e 2,000,000 tons. In 1801, the Cornish 
tin-mines produced 2828 tons of metal; it took only 
tiiirty years to double their annual amount. The same 
is more than true of the copper-minos of Cornwall, 
which produced in 1801, 62(57 tons; and after thirty 
years, 11,224 tons. In 1828, the quantityMf sheep’s wool 
imported from Australia was 1,674,180 lbs.; in 1850, 
it was 89,pi8,228 lbs. In 1801, the coals shipped from 
Newcastle were 1,.831,870 tons; in fifty years more 
than double—namely, 2,977,386 tons. Thesg are only 
a few examples gleaned from many of a qimilar descrip¬ 
tion, and to thbm we will only aild the fact, of a kind 
totally new in tlic world’s ammls, that a sum appioach- 
ing to a moiety of the national debt is now inreRtod 
in railways in Englmid alone—namely, upwards of 
L.860,000,000. 

By a late police report, it appears that 60,000 bouses 
have been added to the mct«)iK)lis of Kiigland in the 
last ■^en years. These would alone form a large oily, 
requiring much gold and silver for money and luxury ; 
and,in this question of gold, the requisitions of hi.wivy 
must not be forgotten; they form an important item, 
and arc commensurate witii tiie necessity for coin. 

‘When,’ said Adam Smitli, ‘tiic weaiiji of any 
country increases, when the annual produce of its 
labour becomes gradually greater and greater, n quan¬ 
tity of coin becomes necessary, in ordei;,to circulate a 
greater quantity of commodities; and the people as they 
can afl’ord it, as they have more commodities to give 
for it, will uaturally purchase a greater and greater 
quantity of plate. The quantity' of their coin will in- 


quttntily of plate. The quantih' of their coin will in¬ 
crease from necessity, tlie quauAty of their plate from 
vanity and ostentation, or from the same reason tliat 
the quantity of fine statues, pictures, and of every other 
luxury and curiosity, is likely to iiiereasc among them. 
But as statuaries and painters arc not likely to be worse 
rewarded in ^iiucs of wealtli and prosperity than in 
times of poverty and depression, so gold and silver are 
not likely to be worse paid for.’ 

It may, indeed, be prcdieteil with tolerable ecrt.dnty, 
that tlie qualities of ‘ beauty and utility ’ possesscil by 
gold will be for a long time guarantees for its ‘ scarcity ’ 
whatever be its abundance. Jts fine colour and bril¬ 
liancy are not its only beauties. No metal is so ductile, 
so malleable, so indestructible by fire or ebemieal tests. 
It .does not rust, it scarcely tamisbes, and it admits of 
llie most exquisite workmanship. India alone would 
absorb the results of many years’ digging; and when 
direct steam communioation comnicuces belweeii it and 
Australia, gold^ill begin to flow into that great country, 
with its hundred million of people, in one continued 
stream, to supply their insatiable desire for it. They 
hi^tually invest their savings in gold ornaments, which 
they wear on their persons; and at tins day, it is not un¬ 
common to see tlie'wifeof anativc under-sec rotary, whose 
satory and property altogether do not amount to mucli 
more than L.3(>b a year, wearing gold in tliis manner to 
!■ the value of B.600. The treasure of this kind posseted 
^ the rich natives is prefoably cxtraordlnarj-; iind 
gfeat is their desire to accumulate it, tlmt it is 
;,irap0«tlWe to keep up a gcdd-carrerifcy in the country: 

I'the jll. imm^iately melt^ dmvn, and made into 

■ = ‘ amount bf gold ' is abifolq^ly required 


a circulating sqedium, i^d wligfcver 
; t6 absoroed'ly'the s^tiltements of 


I for greater is lil^y to pe needed to 

jpue^ing prospeefo of prosperity in 
‘.;*;^iQ'w„<yt the Tesft-lctions on trade are 
become the centre of 
s» whe-is in s' turn¬ 
ip, l)»tii^c^,'we Pld-at^the New Wmld, her; 


Jiarbours never closed hy ice, there is notliing to-liniit 
the extent of her markets, nothing to cheek the develop- 
mcht of her resources, nor the division of her labour. 
The extraoidmary impet^ given to emigrathm by the 
discovery of the gold-fields, has already begun to create 
new and great countries; and every emigrant tliat leaves 
our shores becomes a source of wealth and strength to 
the mother-country, which has cast off tlie fetters that 
so long restrained its enterprise, and is open to trado 
with all the world; wiiilo the discovery of rich coal¬ 
mines hi most pqrts of*tlie globe, favours the communi- ' 
c.atiun by steam-power between bothdiemispheres, and 
almost from p«lc to pole; and while wo hear of new 
discoveries that may make the air a motive power 
instead of steam, and thus render railway transit pes- 
siblo in’arid deserts; and while the electric telegraph , 
not on!)’ eonpccts us with the continent of Kuropo, but 
is about to cross the Atlaiitie. AVith all these powers 
at conimand, men will nut long be confined to the 
iiamiw boundaries in which they are at present congre¬ 
gated ; and in comparison with future improvements in 
evely branch of industry, the present time may come 
to Vi reg.arded ns one wlien they w'cre bunglers in indus¬ 
trial art, and mere seratclicrs of the soil instead of 
cultivators. 

And not the least important among the elements of 
iiation.al prosperity, will be found an abundance of the 
circulating medium. ‘ "I'is certain,’ says Ilumc, ‘ that 
since the discovery of the mines in America, industry 
liiis increased in all tlie mitio.ns of Kurop(>, except in 
the possessors of those mines; and this may justly bo 
ascribed, amongst other reasons, to tlie increase of gold 
and silver. Accordingly, we find that in every kingdom 
into wliieli iiioiioy Ixigiiis to flow in greater abutidunce 
than formerly, everything takes a new face—labour 
and industrytgiilii life; tlio merchant becomes more 
enterprising; tlic mumiliictiirer more diligent and 
skilful; and even tlic farmer follows his i>lough with 
greater al.'icrity and attention.’ 

'nio exception of Sjiaiii .alone is a curious example 
and warning to nations, ns sliowiiig liuw the best gifts 
may be abused and converted into a curse instead of a 
bltising; for, believing the possession of gold and silver 
to lie tlic only true wealth, tlicy ntteiuptud to accumu¬ 
late these metals by preventing the exportation of them 
by absurd restrictions; and this iKilicy, added to licr 
bigotiy and persecution, has left hpnin to this day an 
example of tlie results of restriction, piwerlcss and 
poor, a haunt of the robber and the smuggler. 

An abundance of the circulating medium will always 
be found to be on important element in national pros¬ 
perity ; and so great has been the Conviction of this fact, 
that a whole sAioul of political economists have advo¬ 
cated a*paper-currency, in onler to escape from tlie , 
•danger of restriction. ‘Give us,’ say they, ‘paper- 
money, the basis of whieli shall be, not .this scarce, 
restrictive gold, but the real wealth of the countnr in 
’commodities of every kind.’ It was Sir BoWt Peel 
who cxplain(>d tlfe danger o{ these views, by shewing 
that pa^r-notes i*ued against commodities would tend i 
to increase the fluctuations of the prices of tbo^e com- >: 
modities. By the act of 1819, therefore, lie esta^she^i. 
that a pound Acrling, or the standard, by rdfereneb I 
which tlie value of every other commodi^ .Is'qscol’f I 
tained, and every contract fulfilled, shorn Im 
fixed to be a piece <ff gold of a certain weight an(l' tis^;$ 
ness, and that whatever paper-notes wefeif^uie^’^e > 
holder should be entitled to demand 
gold in exchange fur them at the Bank^ aJt the 
of L.3, 178. loJd. of notes per ounce: , 
always to pay in coin when demanded, the 
allowed to use its own discretion iA .thq aaidti|Sl;r)||! 
ni^es it might issue. Such diiicretioft,''M(te^.(i^''''^^ 
found to vyork badly, for the trading' 
particmlarj. and therofoto, h$: 
of..baBk<'notcs was limited’.to 
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L.14,000,000 fi^inst securities; and it was enactcd| A period may indeed arri<’e, discoveries maybe in 
that any further issue must vary withAud equal to store, which may render a change in*4he standard of 
the amount of bullion deposited in the coiTcrs of ilic value aii absolute necessity. _ Such a period, however, 
Bank. The reason why L.14j^00,000 in potes against must be remote, and must ho 'met by wise legislation as 
securities was tho sum fixed on, was partly that this it gradually apprtwches. Meanwhile, mo seq nothing 
W'ss tho smallest sum that had been known to Iks in tho to stop the development of our resources, nor the 
hands of tho public for a very long period; and it is iiicrc.ise of our wealth, so long ns we use our good 
probable tliat numbers of these notes will never appear gifts and do not abuse them. 

again, so many being perpetually lost by fires, ship-__s.... 

wi-ecks, or carelessness. However, it is said, tliat only wnwriT rnTTArir rnnTrppv 

tlie other day a bank-note was presented for iMAincnt, iSKb-iNOll 

bearing the date Of 1750. coKCi.cmso article.* , 

‘‘ To what end,’ it is sometimes argnefi—‘ since even Jr may be g.-ithcred from the two former papers, that I 
the advocates of gold-currency resort to paper-money am’iK)t.ii)-nflluent circuinstanees; tho iiitiinatiou, there-. 


as* more eonvonient for practical purjiosesj--is the I fon.*, tlmt.four distiuit relations, oeciipyqiga sufficiently 
accumulation of treasure in the vaults of tlie Ji.ntk of liigh iiositioii in 'society, intended to dine with me, 
England ? Why, after all tlie labour of djpginfj it out was roeeivwl with a feeling the reverse of pleasurable, 
of the eartli in the antipodes, is it buried again hero ? both liy myself and my single servant. The diuing- 
Why not coin it, and lend it out at interest?’ Tlie room and its t.aiile wen; so very small, .tliat I never 
remark is, of course, not unii.atural, but lias a rehdy gave even family dinners. IJoso liadno ideaof w.aiting; 

Tlie gidd in the vaults of the Bank of Englaml * and, moreover, to cook and wait at one and the same 
belongs, not to the Bank, but to the liolders of ^ic > time, is by no means an easy task for any one. I could 
bank-notes. 'I'licj' preter notes to gold to i-arry in tfleir j not lH>ar the idea of liired waiters and cooks, a^d tlio 
pockets, but these rags of notes have no value in them- | attendant noise, fuss, and expanse. What was to be 
selves; tlieirsolc value is as representatives of a certain idone? 1 thought over my dinner, but there was no 
portion of gold. I’eople i;a"nnot have notes and the : room to place it on niy small table, and the apartment 
gold represented by the notes at the same time : they would not hold a larger one conveniently. Kosc could 


may have cklier that they like. If they prefer to have cook tvojinlies very well for my solitary self, but how 
gold ajicons, or gold eaiidleslicks, or gold w.ilclies, or w'l’dl her iinpraetise<1 powers equal to Bonding up a 
gold anything else; or if, as traders, they require to dinner for tive persons, two of them men! It never 
make purchases in any parts of tlie ivorld v bore their struck me that Madame Miaii could help nio in this 
notes would not pass current, or where those from particiil.ir dilemma; nevertheless, as I wishtd to consult 
wlioni they buy do not require any conniiodity maim- h.-r about a sauce, I unconsciously uiitbldcd my cause 
factured iu this countrj', then they can liave their gold of aiinoyanco. • 

at tho Bank any day by presenting their notes. As, <j pce ud difficiil(,\i at all,’said the worthy widow; 
momiver, tho holder of every bank-not* lias an equal • ‘and if .vou will only let me manage for yon, 1 will 
claim, pro tarilo, on the bullion in the Bank eoll'ers, the ; answer for its all succeeding a nurceilk ; but it must 
more gold there is in them, the more will bis note ; be « la Frtnirahr.' 


represent. In short, Ibo act of 1811, above alluded to, 
(stablished the secimty of tiio Ibmli-of-EnglaiMl-notc 
ill a way that seems perfect. 


‘ Hut the lish V’ 

‘ Oil, j'our lisli shall come first; seyer Iratirjoi/lr.' 
‘Anj thing you please, then,’ answered 1, gaining 


On tlie Avhole, therefore, it apjicars tliat a eonditioii eonifort from her easy, confident manner. I resolved 
requisite to niilional prosperity is in prospect for'tiiir to follow her instructions faithfully; for I was per- 
couhtry. Individual exceptions lliere may bo' in the suaded somehow that, whether she managed well or 
persons of nnnuitants, but even liere counteracting ill, her plan would probably be lictter than mine, and 
circumstances arc continually at work. By improve- the result shewed J was r^lit. 

n:ents in uiacliinery, and facility of eomniuiiication, the In the middle of llic ftilile, fresh flowers in a valuable 
cost of production is so iniieh rediieed as, in a givater china bowl did duty ns au eiiergne; port and sherry— 
or lessor degree, to balance tlie rise of jirice eoiisei|ueiit tlie only wine.s I would, or. iinleed, could present—stood 
on an abuudaiice of gold, should any sncli condition of at each corner; and round the bowl the little dessert, 
things actually occur; and an abundance of gold would tastefully decorated with leaves, looked well, althougli 
undoubtedly, jis wo liavo shewn, bo favourable to all eonsisling only of coinnum dried ftaiits, preserved 
these improvements. Already, the cost of production, ginger, oranges, and cakes. Bfit thosKlate was bright, 
or small amount of labour witli which commodities the irystal clear, the table-cloth and napkins of the 
can bo produced, compared with former periods, is an finest damask, and there was abundance of nxim for 
important fact in all questions of income. The quantity siiucos, glasses, plates, and all tlie little tilings wo 
rif'Cotton wo<il, for example, taken for consumption 14 uiigiit happen to require. As the company consisted 
the United Kingdom in 1814, was .‘iS,777,1102 lbs., and of iiiy private friends, not iuhabitaiits of our town, . 
,fa J849 was 775,469,006 lbs.; but its value, wliicli Madame Miau herself—nttind in a Bologiiaise cap, 
ih ,1814 was L.20,03(),182, had only increased in 1849 Idug gold earrings, cross, fluted lace tucker up to 
t6.Ii.86,771,482; so that fifteen times tho quantity at the her collar hones, and black silk gown—condescended 
lalitcr ;^*ri<>d cost only about a third nwre money than loswait upon and carve for us. She had each dish 
th&ihucii. smaller quantity in the former. The price of and its proper accouipanimoiits brought by Eose to 
cotton-yarn_ was 8s. 9d, per lb. in 1801, and only the side-table, wju-re all was neatly divided into por- 
8s.Tld. In 1'888, owing to improved machinery. Such tioiis, and liaiidcd rouuj, one dish at a time, hot tom 
eitoiMlcs might be niultipli^ and would increase in the fire. We had, first, ox-taii soup; second, fried 
^.IgcCf^ted rqtki'in times of increased prosperity, soles; third, oyster patcSifourth, Maintenbn Ctttleto 
c^J^nsatlous would not bo wanting. If the and cauliflower; fifth, roast iamb and potato-ribl^f 



iC Ho would not be called, on^ for and conversation, the latter of which we il 

l>6c6tne enterprising and snocestfol to terminate with our cofibe in tim 
Ki^hhonrii. It is scarcely j^slhle that indi- where a purer atnutsphere ajratted 
idiottld.lo^g co-exlst''na^bsal ..'..i........ 
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difib q^ietljr aa^ comfbrtabl^; no noim, no buatle, 
no itking \rill,]rou bayetliikor that; evei^binj^was 
biwn gh f- round without questioning, and conversation 
WM never for an instant interrupted. My fastidious 
cousin, Jack Falconbridge; his foolish fine-lady sister; 
her coawhonrplace lord; and her ‘ talented and travelled 
friend,’ Miss Scidhbleton, expressed themselves equally 
pleased, although there was nothing rediercM, nothing 
expensive, nothing extraordinaiy. At tlio rich Mr 
Goldscamp’s, where they had dined tlie day before, 
things were, they all agreed, very far inferior. Five 
or six inexperienced young footmen jostled against 
each othef', wliilst rushing about with sauces and con- 
^meots.i .the tabic groaned under a gorgeous disj^ay 
of platif^'loads of unnecessary glass and chih^. 

‘I was,* said,Miss Scribblcton, ‘really quite afraid 
to move, lest I should overturn or break somothing, 
and felt like a bull in a cliina-shop.’ 

‘The cookery,’ continued the Honourable John, ‘ was 
atrocious; everything half cold, and we rose hungry, 
to partake of watery coffee and lukewarm tea.’ 

‘All!’ sighed his sister, ‘I was bored to extinction 
by everything and every person.’ And then followed* 
comidimcnts to me upon my little unpretending enter¬ 
tainment, which 1 felt were sincere, for everytliing was 
good of its kind, and I presented notliing that Itosc 
could not cook perfectly under Madame Mi.au’s direc¬ 
tions, except the soup and }mU% which |lic pastry¬ 
cook supplied—all was hot, and all was quiel. « 

I have forgotten in the above enumeration the 
crowning dish all, the Brauusa, wlu^jli drew down 
applause from the company; the Mayonnaise, in short, 
wliich Madame Miau concocted witli her own hands. 
Every one thinks they can make tlie Mayonnaise siiiice, 
beq^uae tJieJ find the ingredients given in various 
treatises upon cookery; but flicro is a secret, gas¬ 
tronomic reader, a very simiilc one; and this small 
secret I shall now unfold; by whieb, if yon try, you will 
SCO that oil, vinegar, and egg, end in a very <H(lbrcnt 
result tlian when the usual mode of mixing tlicm is 
employed. Ijjit ore I enlighten you, let me suggest to 
the Mesdames Jones and Thompsons, who will persist 
in giving dinners witli few servants and small means, 
tiiat if they adopt the above plan, they will belter 
. content their company, to say nothing of saving their 
money, than by pursuing the accustomed mode of 
killing off their acquaintance-g-namcly, a huge ‘fi-ed’ 
diess^ by ■ a common eixik, and served Tiy hired 
waiters, who, scuffling amongst strange plates and 
glasses, invariably crack many and break some. 

A ihyonnaise .—Boat the yolk of a large quite 
freshly-lmd egg, adding a little salt, with a teasiioonfnl 
of lemon juice: use a flat dish and a silver fork, and 
beat them thordfighly well together. Then take nearly 
a pint of the finest Lucca oil, which lias been kept 
well corked from the air, and drop one drop. Keep 
beating t^ egg all the time, and add another drop— 
drop by drop at a time: it will take Imlf an hour to 
do, and must he so thick as to require to be lifted by a 
spoon. Frapare your cold meat, lobster, chicken witb- 
ottt skin, veal, or rabbit Cut all in neat pieces, and 
;. art them round tlie centre of your dish; then take ^le 
inside hearts of two or three cabbage lettuces, 
havp bemi well crisped in cold water, and place 
louiki the meat . Cut two hffrd-boiled eggs hi 
f pWrta* and some beet-root Ut strips, and place them 
;:;%sMt^t,nohtraBting the coloup. blow, with a s{^n 
i' the sauce, laid on thickly, and ^pon it au 

|n. strips. Finish off with a nasturtium 
feMd also a row all round''ttl»«utwsTd edge. 

hating elapsed since I had seen the 
vbo liod iHnyed to nut # fiicn^ indeed 
[."tsrtjt, to atoartain wliethiBr her unusqsl 
’^hody and mind haiiyimt mode hw ai, but 
46 find hrt In health, seated at' 

4 yecyfinegehtlrtDnAi aff cniils, compliments, 


gilt dhain% and earrings, wlioib ahe (introduced as 
‘‘Mon' neveu A°tonio’—the son of hn husbmul’i 
sister, who had married on Itrtian, and who, lilm h)a 
fother, was at once coo^ and courier. Ibeir dinner 
consisted of* the following frUwr*, from M. An¬ 
tonio’s own private recipe-book: Hare ready, half- 
cookod, litr, thin slices of calves’ liver j 24 artichokes 
cut in half quarters or quarters, acconhng to thrtr 
size; 8d, cauliflower—only the-^owsr, divided in small 
pieces; ith, calves’brains, previously soaked in salt, 
vipegat^ and wa^r, fot twenty-four hours, cut in littie 
bits: make a light batter, and fry each separately of a 
golden brown tin the right order, having the dish in 
wbicii they are to be scrvorl on a hot hearth. Cover 
tlie dish with the liver, then the artichoke, then the 
brakis, 4nd, lastly, the cauliflower, each distributed so 
ns to decrease towards the top, which is covered with a 
larger sprig'of cauliflower. 

M.adame Miau fried beautifully, and, under hei^ 
nepliew’s directions, tried a pretty dish I had never 
liefore heiird of—namely, the flower of the cucumbor- 
plaht, or vegetable mallow—which is usually, and, I 
believe, ineorrectly, called marrow—nipped off with the 
little fruit attaclied to it. It ivas dipped in batter, fried 
lightly, and served quite hot. 

Creams are very good, made according to the fol¬ 
lowing sim])le, inexpensive rtniipe, which is just enough 
to fill twelve small cups or glasses. Take good milk 
sufficient to fill tliein, and boil it with two ounces of 
grated chocolate, and six of white sugar; then beat the 
yolks of six eggs, to wliich add slowly the cliocolate- 
iiiilk, turning stcailily one way. IViicn quite mixed, 
pass the whole tlirougli a search, fill your cups, and, if 
you liavo not a regular bain-marie, a flat sauce-pan will 
do, flllod to a proper lieiglit, so as not to overtop the 
creams, and tyliich must continue boiling a quarter 
of an hour. For a change, instead of the chocolate, 
boil tlio milk with a pod of vanil/e broken in pieces, 
or any oilier flavour you may limey. 

Spinach Cream. —Boil your spinach, and let it tho- 
roughfy drain in a cullender; then press it through a 
hair-sieve with a spoon, as for food. Take the pulp 
tiirt has been pressed tiirough the sieve, and mix it 
with cream, or very good milk, and two additional 
yolks of eggs. Pass the yolks of six eggs through a 
sieve, add six ounces of wliite sugar in powder, and 
two tabic-spoonfuls of trebly-distilled orange flower- 
water, and, as before mentioned, place the cups in a 
bain-marie for a quarter of an liour. 

J requested the good-natured nephew to dress me a 
disii of macaroni, wliicli be did as follows, one of his 
many modes of preparing it: He boiled it till just 
tender, and no'more. Tlie English cook it too much, 
he said. Wlicn drained, lie grated a sufficient quantity 
%>f botli Gruybre and Parmesan cheese, and alternately 
put upon tlie dish, first macaroni, and then cheese, 
fluisliing witli the cheese. Over this he poured strong 
'beef-gravy, in which some toipatoes had been dissolved, 
and put it a few iffinutes in t^e oven, and tiien a 
more before the flrC in a Dut^ oven; but he pref^od 
a but hole, and to cover it.with a four de 
or cover upon which you place hot embers. Hs allH) 
assured me the following sauce was better even tkgn 
the boef-gravy:— 

Tomato iSaucs.—Warm yoifr tomatoes until yOn Opiff . 
skin them; beat tiie piup with ffnely-gSatod. 
onion, parsley, thyme, nit, and Lucca rtl, dO. : 

as possible; pass tiirough a siev^ and 
macaroui. ^vohot. . , - ' 

Tomatoes are good-skiUneA ‘the see^^ 
with a littie butter and finely-choi^ied 
into a paste' with eggs, fuid frM.i|i 
ti^rayus.—Do not bp^ rtoS 
to out in {neces and pass 'sterei 

grated', ham and 
moke it into a -ptiBltld 
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a ligjit batter., Celery is also very nice treated in tbe 
same way. As I like butter, as the French do, without’ 
any salt at all, I found much difficulty in’keepjHif 
quite sweet what a farmer oUigingly so prepared for 
me. Without water, it got* bad. Made into pats, 
and kept in water, it lost flavour; but Madame Miau 
soon put me upon a plan by which it remained for ten 
days as if new churned. As soon as I received my 
quantum, I had it well washed in spring-water, for 
sometimes the milk had not teen taken clean out of it; 
and then it was put down with a%poon in a salad bowl, 
to which it adhcJied. Every morning fresh water, in 
which was dissolved a little salt, was ppured upon it, 
and the top curled off for use with a tea-spoon or a 
small shell. To the very last, it was sweet and tastc- 

- less; and I consider this a very v.ihmblc hin(^ indiot 
weather especially. ^ • 

AMUSEhftSNTS FOB THE I'EOFLE., 

Wk have become so accustomed to the idea of a sonl- 
and-body-ruining intemperance amongst the lower 
portion of the working-classes, that only some startling 
details connected with it make any great impression 
upon ns. Yet it is verily a most awfid tiling to exist 
in the midst of cnlighte'ned, advancing England. There 
are IdOO beer-shops in the borough of Manchester, 
besides 200 dram-shops. Thirty-nine per cent, of the 
bocr-ahops arc annually reported by the police as 
disorderly. One dr.am-shop receives 10,000 visits 
weekly. In tliose of Deansgate, wliich mo 28 in 
number, 660 persons, including 236 women and 3C 
children, were found at one time on a Saturday night. 
Many of the Ixjcr-shops are a haunt of the young of 
both sexes among the factory people, ‘ the majority 
with faces unwashed and hair nneomte(j|, dancing in 
their wooden clogs to the music of an organ, violin, 
or scraphine.’ 

A considerable number of the publie-honscs of 
Manchester have music continually going on as an 
attraction. Twenty-four such houses are open on 
Sunday evenings. Two of tliem received 5500 visitors 
per week last winter. The most inmx’ent of tke 
favourite haunts of the people are casinos, or music- 
saloons, where multitudes assemble to witness scenic 
representations, feats of jugglery, tumbling, &e. 'IVo- 
pcnco is paid for admission, and for this tin; value is 
given in refreshments, most frequently consisting of 
gingor-beer. These places are comparatively innocent, 
but still are far from being what is required in that 
respect.* 

It is a tremendous problem—bow arc we to give 
iimeent mnusement to the people? Pdrliaps there is 
none erf our day more momentous. AVe try llte lecture, 
and win an audience of units ont of the thousands 
whom we seek to benefit. Tlie reailing-room, witli 
penny cups of coflbe, bolds ont its modest charms, and 
does much good, but still leaves the masses ns it finds 
thsiai. Something else is wanted, but' it is difficult to 
say what it should be. I^crhaps sotne clever 'person 
wtU bit uppB it by intuition, or some ordinal one by 
lUk^eut, and so solve the problem. Perhaps it will be 
l^ to the philosojrfinr to consider the Auman nature 
trf the case, and divine what should be done. AVo cmi 
imagine him saying something like this: ‘Man is a 
enp^tire that requires novelty, variety, and excitement. 
Be emuot be kMt at duty continually; he must have 
i^^eas^ire too. He cannot be always at work on the 
he demands the ideal also. Even in the tourse 
irf e^ytkinB which he retishea as conducing to his 
interests, he eveiy mw and then requires a 
'Uxoi and of occupation. .Something to 
mind from its ordinary sedes of tdeat^ 

ii'' axe tram a msSi sontribuUon of 


^ something to enable us to lose ourselves Jn a temporary 
illusion, were it only a jocular supposition of our being 
somelhing a good deal worse than we are—something, 
above all, to stir tlie hearty lauhh, widch proves its 
being gotnl for ns by the very help it giv(^ tp digestion 
—^is required at frequent intervals—all free from what 
tends to debase and corrupt. Such is the theory of 
Amusement; and nothing which docs not fulfil that 
theory will bo eflectiijp for its ends. Here is a per¬ 
quisition SOI nerhat more startling than that of Xerxes, 
putting a prize upon a new pleasure. Happy will be 
the man who can devise truly available means of 
su|j;)lying tins grand want in onr AA^’ork-AYorfd! It is 
plajnly tor want of some such device that tl}0. *5j]blic- 
house tliriVcs, and that human nature is s^' di such 
unlovely forms amongst the lower circlet of society.’ 

It occurs to us, tliat tliere cun be no social want 
which socicly itself is not competent to satisfy. Jn the 
variety of the human faculties, there are some which 
immediately tend to give pleasure and amusement, and 
■certain men possess these in a gi-cater degree than 
others. The troubadour, the jont/hur, and the joculator, 
arc natural productions of all time, in a certain pro¬ 
portion to the bulk of their kind. Accoidinglf, nil 
through tlie various fp-adcs of society, wo find clever 
people, exhibiting a gift for music, for mirth-making, 
for narration, and for dramatic effect. In tlie upper 
cinilcs, tlies^ voluntary and uniirofession.il powers form 
the main dfpondcnce for the amusement of the evening. 

In file inferior walks of life, they arc comparatively 
lost for want of a fair field to work iq: they only find 
a vulgar and unworthy outlet in the coarse scenes of 
the tavern. Suppose we address ourselves to making 
arrangements by which hnmble society could bo 
enabled to take advantage of Iho powers oramusemqnt 
w'hieh lie within itself?'* 

AVe can pretend to nothing like a scheme, and 
perhaps so much the tetter. AVo can imagine, how¬ 
ever, that in certain circumstances, the desideratum 
could he tolcr.ibly well supplied without much outlay 
or formality. AVe have codee and residing rooms 
already. Say that to such im institution, we a<kl a 
music and conversation room; this, as a beginning. 
There, when the newspaper or book h.ad ceased to 
ehami, let a group assemble, and, according as there 
might he power present, pnjoy itself with a tune, a 
song, a chorus, a rccitaj, an elocutionary reading, a 
debate on some question, or a scene from a play. 
I’resiiming tliat tlie house is under tlie care of an 
liouest, well-meaning person, there could te litllo fear 
of impropriety of any kind us resulting from such 
amusements. I'he aniotcur spirit guarantees plenty of 
such voluntw-r ellbrt. Let it simply be understood, as 
in ordinary society, that each sliouhTOo his test to 
•promote the hilarity of the evening. If a single room 
succeeded, let two te tried—one for conversation alone, 
or for sucli g.'uncs as c-ards and draughts (under strict 
•regulation, to prevent any beyond nominal stakes); 
wlulc the pthcr served for music, and other entertain¬ 
ments not inferring silence. In the long-run, there 
might he further additions, allowing rooms for mutual 
instruction in various arts and accomplishments, shedli 
and^courts fur out-of-doors amusements, and so oh. 

If suck cstablislunents were over to reach a pubUo 
character, under wvhat regulation should they te 
placed? AVo have no sAiggestion to make; but 1*^' 
embrace and maintain tlio principle, that the moretli^; 
were understood to be under the protectitm of tte pu^fiK 
opinion of the class fi>r whose benefit they are de8i|^n$d;' 
the tetter. The patronising ptpdtanism of ahh^^! 
class would ruin evcrytldng. the other 
caliod on to assist, agree to view alt that went 
a certain liberality (rf judgment, rcuieihteBi^|i|^» 
although there may Ijp some little 
abuse, tbe whole ptbjim is, after' all; Ah 
firom something infinitely 
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. improvement l» to be cxpectcrl. It is one unibrtonate 
necessity of tlio ease, that a very small abuse in a sy,stem 
tmdm' a rcs})ousiblc administration, makes a f^at scan¬ 
dal against tlte administration itself; the public not 
■ reflcctiJiif, Ihot that administration may be all the 
time tending to the repression, not the promotion of 
such abuses: henoo the diflleulty of getting responsible 
administrations in such eases at all. These, however, 
arc difBculties to W struggleil wWi, not given way to. 

'_ 

COttINNA AT TUK CAPITOL. 

‘ iiy M.1R1K J. ewi:n. 

There were footsteps on the Corso in the morning, twilight 
gray, . . f 

And gatherings in the Fonim ere the h)sy Ijliisli of day; 
Loud voices round the Capitol, and on the marble stair, 

A breathless crowd assembled, as f<ir a triinnpii tlieve. 

Tlie chimes olf San Giovanni, how merrily they ring! 

As if to all the eity a soul of joy to bring: ' 

There’s noise of many chariots, and .sounds of trampling 
feet, 

Of horses with tlicir trappings gay, and min.strcls in the 
street. 

And the haieonies, what ine:m they witli tlioir t:ipesti’y so 
fine ? j 

And why ai’o garlands wreathed around the aAdi of Con- 
Etantme ? 

"What mean those_banners streaming briglit o'er tower and 
• glifterijig dome, 

Ye ladies fiur and gentlemen, tliat throng tiie streets of 
Home ? 

It fe a <b(> of triumph, and the l)r^ghte.st of its kind; 

Tiie victory of genius and the mastership of iiiin<l; 

Coriraia, the iiride of Italy, deseemls the flower-wreathed 
w ay. 

For at the proud old Capitol she will be croniicd to-daj. 

Kight nobly pvanec her snow-wliile steeds; behold tlio 
cliariot eome! 

Hoorn, room for her, the star of all! ys‘ citizens of Koine. 

, Off with your iiats, brave gentlemen I for genius is divine, 
And never hath she made her home in sueh a lovely shrine. 

®ho comes! the fair Corhina^comes! ’mid tlnmdors of 
aucialm, 

Tliat rmsli nnto the lips of all at the murmur of her name. 
f>Cfatter sweet roses ail around; fling perfumes to the air; 
Au'l strew her path with ail Unit breathes of beautiful and 
&ir. 

Her car bath g^’cd the Capitol—her foot is on the stair; 
She stands a form of matchless grace, the queen of 
thousands there. ' 

Bring forth the wrcatli that threw afresh a lustre round 
his name, ^ 

AVhose genius burned, a vestal fire, with never-dying flame.' 

■Whose vision pierced the mantling mists that circle round 
the tomb. 

Where bitter gp'oans resound for aye amid tiio starless 
;■ , gloom; • 

','^0 saw tlie cities of the blest, and with as fearless tread 
v through the elion halls of hrll,«tlic numsiuns of the 

, • 

'crown that might have cast a ray to light lone Tasso's 


^rooped, a flmeral wreath, to wither on his tomb; 
rwH it down, iliat latuci crown, it*never hath been 


inoTC ritdt in beanty’s ^oe, and all the gifts of 

Iw'^v^i^jgrand,'a natton's^vcl S pitopleis benison, 

ten tlic usaid. l^to iltihg at riie feet of one; < 


,Tlie rapturous glow that fires the soul, and thrills through 
eveiy frame, * ■ 

Artbe motion of the worshipped one, the echo of her name. 

Corinna at the Capitol 1 ^Ih, what a spell comes'o’er me, 
As I view the gorgeous pageantry- that passeth now before' 
me; 

But I would I know the meaning of the tears which like a 
stream 

In jiearly drops arc shining through Uic rapture of her 
dream. 

« ' 

Tiiough laurol wfratiis surround her brgw, and glory lights 
her name,, 

Tliere is a clianibor in her heart can ne’er be filled by £ime; 
Lonely, amid adoring crowds, she deems, as well ahe mgy, 
TlK^failiiful love of one true heart were better worth than , 
they. 

I 

And'aiieii the crowd is parted, and tiie festital is o’er. 

The many voices silent, and the mnsiu heard no more; 

Sh< will think npim the triumph, tiie splendour that is gone, 
As the slmduw of a dream, or the echo of a lone! 

'* GOINO AIIE.IP. 

The reading of your jiaper on ‘ Kailway Cilmmunica- 
tion,’ has given me gi-eat jileasurc: your remarks aiiout 
.Vmerieaii railways are very well in the mtun, but the 
speed of travel is misstated, as it ranges from forty to 
fifty miles an hour; unless it he an omnibus railway, 
like llie llaariom, where tliey aloji for passengers every 
few hunilred yards. The llndson Klver Kailiray, which 
passes by our mill at Toiikcr.s, almost frightens my 
iirother ont of ins wits by its spoed, and he takes tlie 
steam-boat now to a^oid it. The trains go very fast, hut 
it is a siiperlt roaii, and very safe, as the servants of the 
company, with llieir flags and l.anti’rns, line the road th.i 
whole distaneg. 'I’liey have twfmty trains a day. The 
Frie Kailway is also finished fi-om New York to Liike 
Fri<‘; tlic trafTio on tliis line is immense, freigdit often 
lying two weeks befoi-e it can be put through. Its hiconie 
IS over three and a half million dollars. We have only 
one class of passengers, except emigrant trains: tlic faro 
generally ranges from a cent and a qiuirter to two cents 
a juile~on some of the shorter roads, as high as three or 
four rents. All the eairiages are lined with mahe^ny 
and silk idash. The loeomotives on our long roads weigh 
from twenty to forty tons. The lact is, that anythi^ 
said about onr pliy sicid development on d,ata collected at 
any one perioil, is quite likely to he false or absurd within 
a twelvemonth. Tliongh in tiie midst of it, and not one 
of the excitable kind, 1 am often astonished at it myself. 

1 have several times nientioiied that you would hardly 
know New York, or find any of your old landmarks; 
and jet New '^'ork would lie comparativedy a mean city, 
if you took away what had been built within a year. 
Steam-ships shew another phase of it: three years ago, we 
hardly had the sliadow of one; now—and I have looked 
into tiie matter very caroftilly—I would not, as a com¬ 
mercial speculation merely, exchange forty of the best 
of our steam-ships for any other forty in the world: of 
course 1 don’t reftr to war-steamers, ^me of the Cal^r- 
nia ste^n-shijis ai-» perfect pictures in model, and put the 
Collins’ Cine into the shade. By the way, <Bd' you ever 
notice their passenger-list?—from 300 to 600 at a trip; 
and one vesseFlast year took 1133 passengers, paying very 
nearly half her cost in a single trip. In the summer, tb^ 
slept about tlie declM like ants in a hil). A good s^uea- 
tlon, including a eoUege one to those who have the proper 
capacity, is open to every poor child in city,of 
cost. Tlw immense sums necessary to pay for aU thlai, 
are voted by the people themselves out of Utrir 
pocket .—PHxiaie Letter from New Yorkt 
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HINTS ON THE USEFUL-KNOWLEDGE 
MOVEMENT. 

The advocates of the dhfusioa of useful knowlcd^rc 
among the great body of the people, found one of theiV 
greatest difficulties to lie in an inability on the part tK 
the people themselves to see wliat benefit tliey -were 
to derive from the knowledge proposed to be imparted. 
Tliis knowledge consistcil of such a Ituge mass of facts 
of all kinds, tliat few could overcome a sense of lioiK'le.ss- 
ness as attending every endc.avour to acquire it. Take 
botany alone, it was said. You liavc a hundred tiiousand 
species of plants to become acquainted with—to learn 
tlieir names, and to what genera and orders they belong, 
liesidcs everything like a knowledge of their habitats, 
tlieir properties, and tlicir pliysiology. Seeing tliat 
this is but one of the sciences, there mi^ht well be 
a pause before admitting that tiic moral and intellectual 
regeneration of onr iieoplc was to be brouglit about by 
the useful-knowledge movement. 

There was here, liowevcr, a mistake on both hands, 
and one which wc are only now beginning to appreciate. 
It was not observed at first, that there is a great dis-j 
Unction to be drawn between the relations of seieiico 
to Its cultivators or investigators, and those which it 
bears to the community at large. It is most important 
that a scientific zoologist like Mr Waterhouse, or a 
profound physiologist like Frofessor Owen, should 
determine and describe every species with the minutest 
care, even to the slightest iicciillarities in the markings 
of a Shell or the arrangements of a joint, because that 
exactness of description is necessary in the foundations 
of the science. But it is not necessary that every 
member of the public should follow the man of science 
into all these minutiss. It is not required of him, that 
he shouid liave tlic names of even the seventy families 
of plants at his finger-ends, though that is not beyond 
the reach of most people. *Somo summation oCtho 
fkctii, some adroit generalisation, if sucTt be attainable, 
is cnoi^ fbr him. The man of science is, as it were, 
a wbdemah employed in rearing up a structure for the 
mm at Uie world to look at or live in. Tlie latter 
has nlscessaiy concern wiUi the processes of 

inweitljgat^ioa 004 compilatlmi, than a gentleman has 
wl^maleiaii' of the mortar and hewing of the 
in a house which he has ordered to bo 
j!^,^;*esideho0. 

&otK of science thus generalised, it is 
knowledge of Uie 
^ the universe every person might iuve. 

imdiioooe need to be ignorant,, 
»'inan has' little time’ to hnitow, 
on "the more what yon.wi^' to 


impart, and the result, where there is any fair degree 
of preparednos.s, will be all tlio better. Ip tlio very 
last degree of exigency, explain that nature is a system 
of fixed method and order, standing in a beneficial 
relation to us, but requiring a lummonious conformity 
on our part, in order that good may be realised ind 
evil avoided, and you have taken your pupil by one 
fliglit to tlie very summit of practical wisdom. The 
most iilnstrious saeanf, wliile knowing some of the 
intenncdiale^ftfeps by wliicli tliat wisdom was attained, 
.and having many delightful suhjwts of reflection in 
tlie various piicnomena involved in tlic generalisation, 
cannot go an inch furtlicr. ' , 

This is putting tlic matter in it.s extreme form. We 
are entitled to siippo.se that tlie bulk of mankiud iiave 
sonic time to sjieiid on liie acquirement of a tnowledgu 
of tlic natural system of tilings into wliicli tlieir Maker 
has thrown tlicin. Grant a little time to such a science, 
for example, as botany; wc would never attempt im¬ 
pressing a vast nomenclature upon them. We would 
give them at once more pleasure and more instruction 
ill shewing some of the plicnonicna of vcgcta'hle physio¬ 
logy : fundamental and profumidly interesting matters, 
of ■whicli specilic distinction.s and cxtenml characters of 
all kinds are only accidental results—that is, results 
dctcmiiiied by the outer phenomena affecting the 
existence of plants, A single lesson 011 the profound 
wonders of morpliology would go furtlicr, we verily 
believe, in making our pupil a man of science, than 
the committing of tlic whole Liimaian system to 
memory. In zoology, again, wc would leave the endr 
less details of miiinte description to th^omes of the 
scientifle naturalist, and ho content to sketch on!- 
nihls in broad masses—first, in regard to grades of 
organisation; and, second, in regard to family types. 
Tj/c Feline Animal, wo say, is one idea of the Creator 
— a dcstnictivo creature of wonderful strength in 
comparison with its bulk—of immense agility, furtive 
in its movements, funiiahed with great poweft fpr thp 
destruction of others. Lion, tiger, pantheri ounce, 
lynx, Jkguar, cat, are all essentially one creature—^not 
the slightest difference can be traced in their osteolo^ 
gical Btructnre, hardly an^ in their habits. Whj^ 
dwell, then, on minutiee of external appearances, if 
time presses, and there be much of more importance to; 
bo Icaniod ? So, also, is the Cirriu^de one idea of 
author of naturel. You may find, a ymry respectli^;; 
quarto account of tho family, tracing them ip 
varieties; but a page might inform yoii qf 
^essential about tho barnacle, curious os its 
be^ and you need no^ ppndcr on'.the 
yo« have some particular;; ouriosltjr 'to', 

^pto fit nature, botji iifl'‘ber 
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asc. after aU, few. Deecribe each comP c 
SreSyely, group them aU in correct rclatHms to * 

eonnecUons 'Jrith the rest of creation, and you enable . 
your pupil to leam in a few week* more than Pliny ^ 

“ iriws* tf^niiat the reason why science is so | 
coSly SSed in ordinary sofeiety i, that either by . 
reason of its unripoiioss for generalisation, or of the 
SSc? of its cult^ators to keep continually analysing ( 
Md multiplying facts, it has not in general teen pre- ^ 
sented in ordina^ mine, can 

commend or^nake use of. We should ^ 
urgo*^it into generalisations for which it was not pre- 
ni^; but while this is duly avoided, we wo^d have 
it to ho somewhat more vigilant tlian it usually is, in 
of p»>c«oainB .ifh «'«» 

ti^ climipings of facts which wc conceive to be so 
essential, on mere grounds of convenience, to its success _ 
with the multitude. Better bo a Uttle ‘^"Smatical, toan 
S^portahly tedious. Better have your knowletl!^ in 
SomOTdor, toough not perhaps beyond correction, than 
in no order at all. It is to be feared, however, tliat the 
thing wanting is not tlio sufficiency of ywticulars on 
of wliich to make general or comprebonsi* truths, but 
that of the requisite intcUectual power and habit on tbc 
Srt of the men of science. Tlic constant working 
towards separate facts seems to disqualify the mind for 
nSng or clustering them. Ilundri^s can detect a 
spMiA or butterfly in the fauna of a country or a 
wunty, and axe content with such small results, for oiio 
vrho lay a few facts togetlier, and make one tiutb 
out of nil. One could almost behove, that there is a 
irreater want of comprehensive intellect in the walks of 
sciei^c, than in some other fields of labour which midce | 
less^terifeion to on exertion of the mental f^ultics: 
for Sample, merchandise. And docs not ftnft 'cry 
appearand of continual peddling amongst trifles, in 
80^ degree prevent the highest kind of imnds from 
going into the fields of .science? There is here, it 

i appears to us, a great error.to bo coirertcd. 

i ^Another cause why science m.ikes Uttle way with 
i the multitude is, tliat there is too little connection to 
:‘i»c observed between the ordinary proceedings of the 
geientifle and learned, and the practical good of the 
community. Tlie BritUh Association meets, and has 
its week of^notoricty, and when wo look into the 
resulting volume, wliat do we find? Doubtless, ma»> 
iaSo^ speculations and many curious mvcst^mtions, 

1 vrtawto the long-run prove beneficial in siane 
wUmh may in tnc long ru i 


ordinarv things, ii it to be wondered sat that the com- 
i^M^ple of the world put them *0*' 
almost as entirely ouV>f ifia n^ 

ceedinga at Melton 

desirable that the cm hono ^ if 

deration in matters of science; but wo at the swe 
time feel, that it would bo well for it if it 
more attention to the social and moral 
aflbeting living interests, or at least endeavoured to 
bring its results to s ccount in practical improvements 

°^wfmnsriecur after all to the* maxim wWch it is 
mainly the object of this paper to imptoss— that jum- 
cious generalisation is the indispensable pre-r^isitc 
to a more general diffusion of knowledge. To tong It 
to an apothegm—Let the man of science in seeking to 
enlighten' himself, pursue analysis ; in secki^ to 
enlightOT the outer public, he has no chance but in 
synthesis. 


THE FALSE IIAIE; 


TKpW 'The crying social evils 

of out time mid country obtain no notice from the 
recognised students of science. To all appearand, the 
uolitionl error whidh legitimated scarcity would have 
an^d to by tliem. The sanitary evils 
* hlpb pte»9 90 severely upon ttohcallh and inors^ of 
'♦ b^ ^mon people, woidcF apparently go on 
r&'MyiMas tliat pliilosophers havo to 8«y Jd %0 0?*** 

^ concern hairc they taken in the lucsUm 

rflMfhtJJto, either in promoting its extension to the 
. ^sqmslityr natiomd coun¬ 
ts pttbMc body throughout the 
toelt time in wrangling about 
mtolilieS) without drawing one^ 
or one effort at correction, 
idiito are like stars, and 
r^ieiioiKjftos Ja a wtod of toefe 
1^ iafluSnee oi| catrent of 


A TALB. 

‘Brat remember, Monsieur Lagnier, that I wish 
nartieularly to go out this morning. It is now past 
one o’clock, and if yon continue endeavouring to do 
wliat is quite impossible, my hair will never bo dressoU. 
You bad much better plait it as usual.’ 

Adelaide do Varcimo pronounced tlicso words in a 
tone of pcttislincss very niiuRual with her, as, givi^ 
vent to a long sigh of impatience and weariness, she 
glanced hastily at the mirror on her toilet-table, and 
s.aw there reflected tlio busy fingers of M. Lagmcr, the 
haii-dresscr, deliberately unfastening licr hair, and pre¬ 
paring oneb more to attempt the arrangement, winch 
repeated failures liad declared to be an impossibility, 
i He looked up, however, as be did so, and seemed to 
read the expression of her features, for a comic mixture 
of astonishment and dismay immediately overspread 

JFifteen years,’ bo exclaimed, * I havo had the honour 
of daily attending mademoiselle, and she never was 
angry with me before! What can I havo done to 

offend her?’ • , 

‘ Oh, nothing very serious,’ replied uie young girl, 
good-naturedly; ‘but really I wish you would not 
daily so long. It is of very little consequence, I thinJr, 
how one’s hair is worn.’ „ . . i 

‘ Wliy, certainly e very stylo is equally becoming to 
mademoiselle,’ was tlie old man’s polite reply. ‘New- 
tliclcss, I had set my heart upon arranging it to-day 
according to the last fashion: it would smt made¬ 
moiselle a ravir.’ Adelaide laughed. 

‘But you see it is impossible,’ she said. *Itovo 
so very little hair; and I am sure it is not nw 
nor,*, she added archly, * the fault of all those infalUblo 
pomades and essences recommended to me by somo- 
i body I know.’ , M. Lagni«r looked embarrassed, 

I ‘ Mademoiselle is so gay, she finds amusenlent 
I in everything,’ he replied. ‘I cannot laugfo ttjpon 
> so serious "a subject.’ Adelaide laughed ag«di|;.|i^ 
I heartily than before, and M, Lagnier ctmttniasd, 

E nantly: ‘Mademoiselle does not care fbr,tll 0 
, her beauty, then?’ 

‘ Oh, I did not know there was any^uesmo 
i and the young ^rl suddenly resum^ to 



* Wo hsvs much plossura la saknewlo^tebif v 
moroment in the right direetloa, in eopato^. 
of isoonomlo Geology Sn London. Wtoo 


body that chooses to stady tad 
the proftsson hove, daring 
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gravitjr, ▼Mch Completdjr Imposed upon the simple ol^ 
man. • .' > » 

‘Von see, mademoiselle,’ he|<»ntmued earnestly, ‘I 
have been considering a long* time whatds best to bo 
done. It is evident that my pomades, usually so 
successftil, have no eflfect upon yotar hair; owing, I 

suppose; to—to- I can’t say exautiy what it is 

owing to. It is very strange. I never know them to fail 
before. Would mademoiselle object to wearing a slight 
addition of false Imir?’ he asktd anxiously, p<1;er a 
moment’s pause. * 

’Indeed, I shdhld not like it,’ was the reply. 
‘Besides, Monsieur Lagnicr, you have often told me 
tha^ in all Paris, it was impossible to obtain any of 
.tl»e same shade as mine.’ » , 

‘ Ah, but I have succeeded at last 1 ’ cxclairasd he; 
and os he spoke, he drew triumphantly front his popket 
a small pocket, in which was carefully envcloiwd a 
long lock of soft golden hair. , 

‘ How hcautifUl! ’ Adelaide involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘ Oh, Monsieur Lagnier, that is far finer and brighter 
than mine.’ • 

‘'The difference is very slight indeed; it would be 
imperceptible when both wore braided together,’ 
returned the hmrdresscr. ‘ Do, pray, allow me, made¬ 
moiselle, to shew you the effect;’ and without wailing 
for a|mply, ho commenced the operation. In a few 
momCTts it was completed, and the old man’s delight 
was extreme. ‘There!’ he exclaimed in ecstasy. ‘I 
knew the style would suit you exactly. Oh, made- 
meisello, pray allow it to remain so; 1 should be au 
disespoir were I obliged to unfasten it now.’ 

Adelaide hesitated: it was, however, no conscientious 
scruple which occasioned her hesitation. She was a 
Frenchwoman, a beauty, and a little—a very little—of 
a coquette. To add to her attractions ny the slight 
svperchericj) of the toilet was, she thought, a very venial 
sin; it was a thing which, in the society that sur¬ 
rounded her, was looked upon as necessary, and some¬ 
times even considered as a virtue. She was a strange 
girl, a dreamer, an enthusiast, with a warm heart, and a 
lively, but perhaps too easily-excited imagination. Froy 
her infancy, she had been accustomed to reflect, to 
question, and to reason ; but left almost entirely to her 
own unguided judgment, the habit was not in every 
respect fevoimable to the formation of lier character. 
It was, however, but little injured by it. ,Slic was one 
of those thvoured beings whom no prosperity can spoil, 
no education entirely mislead, and whoso very faults 
arise Sum the overflowings of a good and generous 
nature. The thought which agitated her now was one 
worthy of her gentle heart. • 

‘ Monsieur Lagnier,’ she said earnestly, ‘ such benu- 
tJftU hair could only have belonged to a young person. 

. ^ito must have been in great distress to part with it. 

' Ik> toow her ? Did she sell it to you ? Wliat is 

hMMliie ? I cannot hear to wear it: I shall be tliinking 
of to continually.’ 

‘ Madamoiselle Adelaide, that, is so likcr you I 
I have provided half the young ladies in Paris 
vilit iklsd tresses, and not one has ever asked mo the 
«%l>test. dne^n as to how or where they were 
Indeed,! ahould not often have been able to 
W tltlB case, however, it is different. I bought 
and Cdns^uently can give you a little infor- 
. Yesterday evening, I was standing 
^!;iiilto)ln ine Bue St Honors, when a young girl, 
donb|t by the general appearance of my 
j sttp^ to admire the various aridcles exhibit^ 
ihee, btft 1 scarcely looked at 
'bnirl to. beantifhl, rich,, golden 
toe^ewly bdtu^. h^ ears, and half 
SS(m»iittltivrli'itato. "]iljda[nOiBe]i&’'t 


[ very cheap; although,” I added, withra sigh, as sbe 
appeJuetl about to move on, “such lovely hair as yours 
requires no ornament.” At tliesb words, she returned 
quickly, and looking into my face, cxcliiinlcd ! “ Will 
you buy my hair, monsieur ? ” “ Willingly, my child,”’l 
replied; and in anotlicr instant she was seated in my 
shop, and the bright scissors were gleaming above 
her head. Then my Jicart failed me, and I felt half 
inclined to refuse tl)e oflbr. “ Are you not sorry,' 
child, to part with your hair?” I asked. “No,” she 
answered abruptly; and gathering it ail together in her 
hand, she put it into mine. The temptation was too 
great; besides, I saw that she herself was unwilling 
that we'sHould break the contract. Her countenance 
never changed once during tlio whole iSme, and when 
all was over, she stooped, and picking up a lock 
wliich had fallen upon the ground, asked in an unihl- 
tcring voice: “May 1 keep this, monsieur?” I said 
yes, and i}aid her; and then slio went aWny, smiling, 
and looking quite happy, poor little thing. After all, 
mademoiselle, what is tlic use of beauty to girls in her 
class of life ? She is better without it.’ 

‘And her name—did you not ask her na&e?’ 
inquired Adelaide reproachfully. 

‘ Why, 3 'cs, niademoisi'llc, I did. She told me that it 
was Lucille Delniont, and that she was by trade a 
thuristR. It was all the information she would give 
me.’ •* 

‘ Wliat could she have wanted with the money ? 
Perh-aps she was starving: there is so.inuch misery in 
Paris 1’ continued Mademoiselle do Varenae, after a 
pause. 

‘ She was very pale and thin,’ said the hair¬ 
dresser; ‘hilt then so are the gcuerriity of our yonpg 
citizens. Do not maUe yourself unhappy about it, 
mademoiselle; 1 shall see licr again, probably, and ^all 
endeavour to find out every circumstance respecting 
her.’ With these wonls, M. Lagnicr respectfully took 
leave, having by one more expressive glance testified 
his delighted aiiprovnl of the alteratioi\ wliich had 
taken place in the young lady’s appeiurance. 

Adelaide, having summoned her maid, continued her 
toilet in a listless and absent manner. Her thoughts 
were fixed upon the young girl whose beauty had 
been sacrificed for hers, and an unconquerable desire 
to learn her fate took pq^scssiun of her mind. Her 
intended disposal of the morning seemed quite to be 
forgotten; and she was on the point of forming new 
plans, very different from the first, when the lady to 
whoso care she hud been confided during the absence 
of her father from town, entered tlio apartment, and 
aroused her from lier reverie by exclaiming: ‘ Ali, you 
naughty girl! I have been waiting foPyou this half, 
hour. Was not the carriage ordered to take us to the 
Tuileries ? ’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, it was; but I hope you will excuse me; 

I had almost forgotten it.’ And Adelaide immediately 
related to her friend the circumstance which had 
occurred, and begged her aid in the discovery of 
Lucille. Madame d’HliranviUe laughed—reasoned,Bttt 
in vain; and, finding Adelaide resolved, she at 
constnied to accompany her upon the seared); 
ing as she did so her entire conviction that .B tvottld 
prove useless and unsatisfactory. 

The day was spent in visits to the principal 
of Paris; bht from none could any in&iiBiittibn M; 
gained concerning the young flower-girl, Bono. 
ever even heard her name. Adelaide, yrm rptdiWii!*! 
home, disappointed, but not discouraged, StiB,re|mHWrj 
to continue her endeavours, she had just atuXt^iuioad to 
Madame d’H&ranville her intention of 
Bi# flowing day tlie riiops o£ an 
w.. carriage was sudden)^ arrested 
cri>V?d'of vebiries whirir..llfinfOt«i^i ' 
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cxprest A Tvhiir^o enter, it being still early, when her; 
, Attention was atlractefl by two persons who stood’con* 
versing near the doort and whose voices, slightly raised, 
were distinotly audible. They had excited the interest 
and euiiosity-of both Adelaide and her companion by 
the earnestness of their mannhr, and by the expression 
of sorrow depicted upon the countenance of the elder 
speaker, a young man of about twenty^five years of 
age, who, from his costume, as wtll as accent, appeared 
to be a stranger in Paris. 

* I have promised—will you not trust me?’ he said 
in a hsif-teproochful tone; and Adelaide bent eagerly 
forward to catch a glimpse of the young girl to whom 
these words were addressed; but her face wha turned 
away, and the large hoo<l of a woollen elodk was 
drawn over her head, almost completely concealing 
her features. 

‘ I do trust yon,* she said in reply to the young man’s 
words—* I do indeed. And now, gtaxl-by, dear Andrd; 
We shall meet again soon—in our own beautiful Nor-, 
rhandie.’ And she held out her hand, which he took 
and held for an instant without speaking. 

* J(ay I not conduct you home ?’ he asked at length. 

* No, Andre j it is better that wo should p.art here. 

I We must not trust too much to our courage, it has 
I failed us so often already.’ And as she spoke, she 

raised her head, and looked up tearfully at lier com¬ 
panion, disclosing as she did so a facc*wf striking 
I- beauty, although worn and pallid to a iMinful degree, 

I and appearing even more so than it really was from the 
I total ubsc^pc of her hair. The tears spratig to Adelaide’s 
I eyes. In the careworn countenance before her she 
read a bitter tale. Almost instinctively, she drew 
forth her purse, and leaning over the side of the 
GS^.'igc, called ‘LuciUcI Liwille!’ But the young 
girl did not hear her; she liad already turned, and 
was hastening rapidly away, while Andre stood gazing 
after her, as if uncertain of the rcidity of wliat had 
just occurred. He w'as so deeply engrossed in his 
reflections, that he did not hear his name repeatedly 
pronounced *by both Adelaide and her friend. The 
latter at length directed the scrv.nut to accost him, and 
tlio ifootman was alighting for that purpose, when tw'o 
meii turned quickly the corner of the street, and per¬ 
ceiving Andi^ stopped suddenly, and one of them 
cxclairaed: ‘All, go^-cveifing, Bernard; you arc just 
,the very fellow we want;’imd taking Andre' by the 
arm, ho drew him under the shade of a poi-le cochhv, 
and continued, as he i>Iaced a small morocco case in 
his liandi ‘Take care of this for me, Andrt^ till I 
return: I shall lie at your lodgings in an hour. Giraud 
and I are going to the Citd, and ns this i>ockct-hook 
contains v^uat^es, we are afrmd of losing it. Aii 
rtvoirl’ , 

Andrd made no reply. He placed the pocket-book 
carelessly in his bosom, and his two frieuds continued 
’ hastily their way. He was himself preparing to de» 
par(j'’wheD the footman touched him gently on the 
shoulder, and told him of Mademoiselle dc Varenne’s 
wish to Speuk to him. Andrd approached the carriage, 
SUrjpriscd and hidf dlmshcd at the unlooked-for Imnour; 
taking off hjs cak waited respectftilly for osic of 
iadloB to address nim. At the same Instant, a 
seized him rouf^ily |»r the am, and ex- 
chld|iifeqji ‘ Here is one td" tham I I saw them qll three 
two hours agol’ And calling to a eom- 
Vr#i!(^'i^‘;,ptc!od near, he alMUt to lead Andrd 
.. '>a!M^4^?^|.'^rst, .the young tiiadk jap' resistance; 

, :,gBew dcadljr'pj^..S«id'^)^ Up tremWod 

' 'V “j" 

i hy A'laugh, 


considerable number Of bank-noteis bestrewed the .jpave» 
fnqnt. this sight, AndnS seemed suddenly to under¬ 
stand the omiro of his arrest; ha stood for An histatit 
gazing at the notes wgh a countenance of horror; 
then, with an almost gigantic effort, he broke from tiio 
grasp which held him, and darted away in the Erection 
which had before been taken.by tho_ young gW. He 
was immediately followed by the police; but although 
Adelaide and her friend remained for some time watch¬ 
ing ei^rly the pursqjit, they were unable to ascertain 
whether he had euceceded in effecting his escape. 

‘I am sure I hope so, poor fellow!’ murmured 
Adelaide as they drove homewards — ‘fbr LucUte’s 
sake, as well as for his.’ 

‘ Yoiv have quite made up your mind, then, as trfits 
beiAg Lucille that we saw?’ said Madame d’HiSraUville' 
ATitli a' srailr. ‘ If it was,’ she added, more gravely, ‘ I 
think she can scarcely merit all the trouble you are 
giving yourself on her account. Her friendship for 
Andre does not speak much in her favour.’ 

‘ Why not ? Surely you do not think he stole the 
P(>cket-book ? ’ asked Adelaide, in undisguised dismay. 

' Perhaps not; but his intimacy with those who did, 
leads one to supjiosc tiiat lie is not unaccustomed to 
such scenes. You rcincmbor the old proverb: “Dis 
moi qui tu bantes, jo tc diroi qui tu cs.”’ 

‘ Ho you not think wo should give infonj»tion 
reqiccting what wc saw ? He was certainly neon- 
scious of its contents?’ asked Adelaide again, after a 
short silence. 

‘ lie appeared so,’ returned Madame d’Hdranville; 
‘and I sliall write to-morrow to the police-office. 
Perhaps our evidence may bo useful to him.’ 

‘To-inorrow!’ thought Adelaide; but she did not 
speak her thoughts aloud. ‘And to-night he must 
endure all tKe agonies of suspense!’ And then she 
looked earnestly at lier compimion’s face, and wondered 
if, when hers, like it, was pale and faded, her heart 
should also be as cold. A strange, sod feeling crept 
over her, and she continued quite silent during the 
remainder of the drive. Her tlioughts were still busy 
in the formation of another plan for the discovery of 
Inieille, wlien, upon her arrival at home, she was 
informed that M. Lugnier desired anxiously to see luuv 
having somctliing to eoinraunicatc. 

‘ Mademoiselle, I have not been idle,’ ho exclaimed, 
immediately upon entering the apartment. ‘ Here is 
LiicilJe’s address, and I have seen her mother. Poor 
tilings I ’ he added, ‘ tlicy arc indeed in want. Th^r 
room is on the sixth floor, and one miserable bed and* 
a broken cliair arc all the fiimiture. For ornament, 
there was a rqse-ti’ce, in a flower-pot, upon the window- ' 
seat: it was withered, like its young mistress 1 ’ 

‘ Tliey are not Parisians ? ’ inquired Adelaide. '. 

‘ No, no, mademoiselle. From what the mother si^, ^ 
I picked up quite a little romance concerning Hi^ ; 
The husband died two years ago, leaving them a prctlty I 
farm, and a comfortable home in Noraandie. Lttc^ 
was very beautiful. All the neighbours said sov ithd 
Mrs Helinont wn*s {nxmd of her diild. ^he coitM liOt .- 
bear her to become a peasant’s wife, and brou|;ht 
here, hoping, that her beauty might sectiie to h^ « .' 
better fate. The young prl had learned it ilid 
with the assistance of that, and the money 
obtained upon selling the farm, they 
manage very well during tlie first year, 
no coroplMnt, and lier mother'thoujg^t 
A Faruian' pdd her attentitm, and asked^ld’^wK 
his 4'ife. She'refiised; but;aa 
mother would not hear iff decUifing 
cnq(rar^ed him to visit tbemaSftonmiiti‘'i|9|ip^<3H 
Ig)^ at'hmgtlrto 
nonii^e,' 'One ev$nij^'.''}in#nr## 

and. im^twHy .piyjin 
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to meet -him, and the rich pretcndor loft the piece in a* 
fit of jealoui anger, and they here not seen i^im sit^ce. 
Then troubles came, one foUowing adother, until at 
iast they fell into the state pt destitution in which I 
found them. Andrd Bernard, who liad quarrelled with 
his parents in order to follow them, could find no work, 
and every sou titat Lucille gained was given to iiim, to 
save him, as she said, from ruin or from sin. Last 
week she sold her hair, to enable him to return home. 
She had made him promise thi^ he would do so, and 
to-night lie is to leave Paris.’ ^ * 

‘it is he, tlicnf whom we saw arrested!’ exclaimed 
Adelaide; ‘and lie will nut be able to return home.' 
Oh, let us go to Lucille at once! Do, pray, conic with 
md, Madame d’Hdranvillc I ’ and turning to lief friend, 
'she pleaded so etarnestly, and the large tears stodR so 
imploringly in her eyes, that it was impossible td resist. 
M^ame d’llcranvillc re&stcncd her cloak, and'soon 
afterwards, with Adelaide and M. Liignier, found lier- 
sclf ascending the steep and dilapiilatud staircase of’thu 
house inhabited by the Dclinoiits. Adelaide seated i 
herself upon the highest step, to await the arrival of 
her friend, whose agility in mounting was not quite 
equal to her own. As she did so, a loud and angry 
voice was heard proceeding from the apartment to 
which this staircase led. It was followed by a sound 
as of a young girl weeping, and then a few low, half- 
broMhi sentences were utter^ iu a voice of heart-broken 
distress. 

‘ Mother, dc.ar mother,’ were the words, ‘ do not tor¬ 
ture mo. I am so ill— so wretched, I wish I were dead.’ 

' ‘ III I wretched 1 ungrateful girl! ’ was the reply. 
‘And whose fault is it that you arc so? Not mine! 
Blame yourself, if you will, and him, your darling 
Andre. 'VVhat will he do now that you have no more 
to give ? iiotliing even that yon can sell,atu supply him 
with the means of gratifying his extravagance, "you 
will soon see how sincere he is in Ids alTuctioii, and bow 
grateful ho feels for all the sacrifices that you have 
made — sacrifices, Lucille, that you w'ould not have 
made for me.’ 

‘ Mother,’ murmured the poor girl in a tone of 
heart-broken reproach, ‘ I have given niy beauty for 
him; but I have given my life fur you.’ Adelaide 
listened no more. Shocked beyond lue.'isurc at the 
misery expressed in the low, earnest voice of Lucille, 
she knocked at the door of the apartment, and scarc>oIy 
waiting fur permission, lifted the latch and entered 
hurriedly. 

Lucille was seated at a window working, or seeming 
•at least to do so; for her head was bent over a wreath 
of artificial fiowers, through which her emaciated 
fingers passed with a quick convulsive motion. It 
ueracd not, however, a very nice observation to discover 
tliat the work progressed but slowly. The very anxiety' 
with wliicli she exerted herself, seemed to impede her 
ffiovmncuts, and the tears which fell from time to tinie_ 
» Upon the leaves obscured her sight, and often com-' 
Jdetely anested her liand. She did not raise l^cr head 
iLw A&laide entered; too deeply engrossed iq her own 
^:«ldaeBa, slie had not heard the opening of the door, or 
4 'her meHhcr’s exchunation of surprise, anjJ Mademoiselle 
ufaa at her side before she was in the least 
'ieopseipua of jier presence. Adelaide touched her gently 

it the matter, Lucille ? ’ she asked. ‘ Toll me: 
all Z eon to help you.’ At these words the 
hit^rpesed, and said softly: ‘ 1 am sure, madame, 

S 'lHle. veiy kind to speak so to her. I mr aftaid 
11 ^ find Iter mi Upgrateftil if you had heard 
to the just aow-~to me, her own motberl’ 
W'>hear. them,’ returned Adelidde.. ‘ Sbp ta^ she 
1^ fw you. What did she me^? 
'yoti. meaa> Laoillef’'s]te asked, Kutly 
girl, wliose ikee was btined in 





‘Forgive me, mother; I was wrcftig,’ muimured 
Lucille; ‘but I scarcely know what T say sometimes. 
Mademoiselle,’ she continued earnestly, ‘I am iH>t 
ungrateftil; but if you knew how nil my heart was 
bound to home, and how miserable I to liere, you 
would pity and forgive -me, if 1 am often angry and 
impatient.’ 

‘You wore never miserable till lie came,’ retorted, 
the mother; ‘and now that lie is going, you will be so 
no more. It vfill be a happy day for both of us when 
he leaves I’aris.’ At this moment heavy steps were 
heard ascending the stairs; then voices raised as if in 
anger. Lucille started up; in an instant Iter pale check 
wa4 suifused witli the deepest crimson, her eye flashed, 
and hor whole frame trembled violently. Her mother 
grasiiod her by the’ hand, but she freed herself with a 
suddeft effort, and darting p.ast Madame d’Hcranville 
and the hairdresser, wlio had entered some time before, 
she ran out upon tlic landing. Adelaide followed, and 
at once perceivwl the cause of her emotion. Andrd was 
rapidly ascending tlic stairs, ins countenance pale, and 
his whole demeanour indicating tlic agitation of his 
feelings. He was closely followed by the police-q^cer, 
wliuse voice, as lie once more grasped his prisoner, 
appalled tlic terrified Lucille. ‘ You have given us a 
sharp run,’ lie cxelnimcd, ‘ and onec I tliuught you 
had got oil'. You should not have left your hiding- 
place till ^Virk, young gentleman.’ And, heedless of 
the frantic and agonised gestures of the unhappy youth, 
lie drew him angrily away. 

Lucille spresig forward, and taking-AnJrd’s hand in 
hers, slio looked long and earnestly in hist face. Ho 
read in hor eyes tlie question she did not dare to ask, 
and replied, as a crimson blush mounted to,j]is forehead; 

‘ I am accused of robbery, Lucille, and many circum¬ 
stances arc against me. I may perhaps be condemned. 

I came here to tell you of my innocence, and to return 
you this;’ and be placed a gold xucce in her hand. It 
was the money she liad given him for his journey—^the 
fruit of tlic lust saerifiec she hod made. She scarcely 
seemed to understand ids words, and still looked up 
inquiringly. ‘ Lucille,’ he contiiiiicd, ‘they are taking 
mo to prison; I cannot go home as I promised; hut 
you will not think me guilty. Ilow could I do what I 
knew would break your heart ? ’ 

She smiled tenderly and trustfully upon him; then 
letting fall his liaiid, slio pushed iiiin gently away, and 
whisiiered: ‘Go with iiiiii, Andre. Justice will be 
done. I am no longer afraid.’ Miulamo d’lJeranvillc 
and Adelaide at tin’s motiieiit approached, and cagorJy 
related what tliey had seen, both expressing tiieir 
conviction of the young man's innoeencc. 

‘ It is not to me you must speak, la^cs,’ returned the 
gendarme, woiulerfiilly softened by uicir words. ' ‘ If 
you will be so good as to give me your names, and 
come to-morrow to our ofiBce,*! have no doubt that 
your evidence will greatly iiiflaence the magistrate in. 
favour of the prisoner.’ llie ladies gave their rnimea, 
and promised to attend tlic court the Allowing lumm- • 
ing; and shortly afterwards, they left the house, hating 
by their kind promises reassured the Weepingj, j^l, 
1 ^ swiceeded in softening her mother’s anger, 
her. Tnie next day they proceeded early to th^. court. 
As Adelaide entered, she looked round tnf Ludlle, 
and perceived hef* standing near the dock, her earnest 
eyes fixed upon the ifi-isoner, and encouraging him 
froq> time to time with a look of recognition,, 
a smile. But notwithstanding her effhrti^. jlt^ 
smile was a sad one; for her heart tras heayy, 
appearance of’the magistrate was not calctt||Mn| 
strengthen hor hope. . Audr6 had declared^iWjWrap^ 
cence—his complete igumrance' of 
pocket-book his ftiend had placed 
his very intimacy w^i suck men. 
agaftut him. Biotif Ciiraui^anjl'hite\«p|i^^ 
welt kqqwit.to tlio poUce 










'di8KputiU>l« awociates. 13ic p^oner’s declaration, 
ii^ Iwt little effiiot upon , those to whom it 
wpa addressed; and the inaKUtrato ehook his head 
' douhtfoUy as he listened* Hadame d’Htlranville and 
Adelaide, then related what tlicy had seen—describing 
tlie young man’s listless look os he received the book, 
and endeavouring to prove, that had Andrd been aware 
of its contents, his companion need scarcely have made 
UiC excuse be did for leaving it with liim. At this 
moment, a slight movement was obserf ed among the 
cro^rd, and two men were brought forward, and placed 
'beside Aiplrd. At their appearance, a scream escaped 
tlcom Lucilie; and, turning to her mother, she pointed 
th^ out, wiiilc the name of Jules Giraud bpr^t IVom 
her lips. Hearing bis own name, one of the mpn looked 
up, and glanced towanis the spot whore the young girl 
stood, juris eyes met hers, and a flush oversprc^ his 
face; then, after a momentary struggle, which d(‘pictcd 
itself in the workings of his countenance, he exclaimed: 
* Let the Ixiy’go: we liavc injured lum enough already. 
He is innocent.’ 

‘Wliat do you moan?’ inquired the magistrate; 
whil^a look of heartfelt gratitude from Lucille urged 
Giraud to proceed. 

* Andrd knoifs nothing of this robbeiy,’ he conthmed; 
‘his sole connection with us arises from a promise 
we gave Iiim, to And him employment in Paris; and 
all the money ho received we took fromt^im under 
the pretence of doing so. Yesterday morning, wo met 
him for the purpose of again deceiving him, but failed. 
He liad a louis-d’or; but it hail been givni him by his 
,fiaiicA), that' he might return liomc, and he was deter¬ 
mined to fhlfll his promise. 1 would have taken ins 
last sou; fonho’—and the destined forfat ground ids 
tecrii—‘ for he owed roe a deb|! However,’ ho con¬ 
tinued recklessly, ‘ it is all over now. I am oiT for 
the galleys, that’s clear enough; and before starting, 
I would do sometliing for Lucille.’ 

‘How bad the accused harmed you?’ asked the 
magistrate. 

Giraud hesitated; hut Madame Delmont came for¬ 
ward, and exolahued: ‘I will tell you, monsieur. Ho 
wish^ to marry my daughter hiuisulf; and I,’ she 
oMed, in a tone of deep self-reproach, ‘ would almost 
have forced her to consent.’ 

' Thq same evening, Madame Delmont, Andr^, and 
Locille were seated together^ conversing upon wliat 
^d passed, and deliberating as to the host means 
of accomplishing an immediate return to Hormandic, 
wlran a gentle tap was heard at the door, and the old 
hairdresser entered the room. He appeared embar¬ 
rassed; but at iengtb, with a great efibrt restraining his 
emotion, he idacg^ a little packet in Luoilie’s hand, and 
exclaimed: ‘ Here, child, I did not give yon half enough 
for that beantiM hair of yours. Take tins, and be sure 
you say nothing about it to any one, especially to 
MademoiscUe Adelaide;’ and without waiting for one 
word of thanks, he Was about to burry away, wlien ho 
was stopped by Mademoiselle do Yureune in pemon. 

* Ah, Hpnsienr Lagnier,’ she merrily exclaimed, ‘ this 
is not fkir. 1 hoped to have been the first; and yet I 
anr gdad that you forestalled me,’ she added, as glie 
lejake^ into tl»e bright glistening eyes of the old hair- 


dhitei^V wlid J came here immediatoly to tell yotntho 
. It is not very fer fissBi your old home, and 

■¥l y(m wSU like it. Do; not to .take with 

ttSjm soto it looks likeYf'ou, quite'pale 
tiW #*. "Tflierel you mutt not thoidc me,’ she 
(ft lladanto IMmbut, At#«t add Lucille 
JjwW forward to eigndss Hiirir gtdtitudc: * it 
p ttmt should thank aois. I never kaoew till 


should thaxnc adtu 
I ndiflAfbe.’ 
do tsrdhe 


^ bright smite passed across her foco.«The old hair¬ 
dresser gazed admiringly upon her, and doubted for a 
mdmont ^whether the extraordinary loveliness, he saw 
owed any pai;^ of its chai^ to tlio lock of fUse-hair, 

CLOUDS OF LIGHT., 

Ih March of the year 1843, a remarkable beam of light 
shot suddenly out from the evening twilight, trailing 
itself {jong the surface of the heavens, beneath the 
belt stars of Orion. That glimmering beam was the 
tail of a comcj; just whisked into our northern skies, 
ns the rapid wanderer skirted their precincts in its 
journey towards the sun. To the watchful eyes of our 
latitudes, the unexpected visitant presented on aspect' 
tliat wits cqy and modest in the extreme; its head, 
indeed, was scarcely ever satisfactorily in sight. But 
it dealt far otherwise with llie more favoured climes of 
the* south. At the Cape of Good Hope, it was seen 
distinctly in fliU daylight, and almost touching tlie 
Botgr disk; and at night appeared with the brilliancy 
of a first-class star, with a luminous band flowing out 
from it to a distance some hundred times longer than 
the moon’s face is wide. Few persons who caught a 
glimpse of that shining tall, either as it fitfully revved 
itself in our heavens, or as it steadily blazed upcm the 
opiwsitc hemisphere of the earth, were led to form 
adequate notions of the magnificence of the object 
they were contemplating. No one, unmded by the 
teaching of science, could have conceived that the 
streak of light, so readily comiiresscd within the narrow 
limits of on oyc-glance, stretched out 170 millions of 
miles in length. 

The comet comes flrom regions of unknown remote¬ 
ness, and ruslics, with continually increasing speed, 
towards our own source of warmth and light—^tho 
geniiil sun. When it has readied within a certain 
distance of this object, it appears, however, to over¬ 
shoot the mark of its desire, as if too ardent in tlie 
chase, and then sways round with fearful impetus, 
beginning reluctantly to settle out into space agdn, 
ami moving with loss and less vclodty as it goes, until 
its misty form is once more witlidrawn by distance 
from human sight. When the comet of 1843 swept' 
round the sun in this way, it was so near to tlie shining 
surface of tlie solar orb, that it must liavc been msbing 
for the time tl^pough a temperature forty-seven thou¬ 
sand times higher than any which the torrid region of. 
,tlie earth ever feels. Such heat would have been 
twenty-four times more than enough to ihclt rock- 
ciystol. Tlie overburdened sense experiences a fo^ng 
‘of rdief in the mere knowledge, that the comet pasj^, 
this fiery ordeal ns the lightning’s flash m%bt have, 
done, two shArt hours, it had shifted its 

from one side to the other of the sokr sphere. .%r 
sixty little m|nutes, It had moved from a re^on in'^ 
which the heat was forty thousand times gieatdr 
jthe fiercest burning of the earth’s torrid zoiie, 
another, in which the temperature was . four 
The comet might well have a glowing toil Bi.|l<j|9ijlU|ie 
from such a realm of fire. Flames.thM 
by mmf hundred times, would make Hto dutt 
iron slfine with inoandcseent brightimM.. 

As, however, it is too comet's 
ornamental appendages wi'to jeiidotM'Aal^-' 
coigxived toat this tsB of 170 milltoa Iis^ ' 
pnvo a somewhat.trottbletoniA' 
so rapid a joumejr, ' -CometS' 

^ru(]entlaily<mt of 

' the nrighboorhood ttf'.toe'' '' Itt; 
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(liiectioB then lipdies naf be moving, they are always 
seen to projeot their' caudal beams directly fmm the 
sum Imagine the cose of a rigid straight stick, diehl by 
one end in the hand, and brandbhed round tiuough a 
half-oirclei Ihe outer end of the stick trould more 
through a considerable sweep. If the stick were 170 
million miles long, the extent of the sweep would 
be not loss than 600 million miles I liirough such 
a stupendous curve did the comet of 1843 whirl its tail 
in two little hours as it rounded the solar orb. It is 
hardly possible to believe, that one and the same mate¬ 
rial substance could have been subj^tdil to the force of 
sueh motion without being sliattcrcd into a myriad 
fragments. Sir John Ilerscliel very beautifully suggests, 
thatrthe comet’s tail, daring this wonderful periliclion 
passage, resembled a negative shadow cast beydnd tlie 
comet, rather than a substantial body; a momentary 
impression mode upon tho luminiferous ether where 
the solar influence u-as in tomporo^ obscuration. But 
this suggestion can only bo received as an ingenious 
and expressive liint; it cannot he ttiken as an explana¬ 
tion. There is as much difliculty, ns will be presenUy 
seen, in tho way of admitting that comets have shadctfkU 
of any kind, as there would be in compassing the idea 
that bodies of enormous Icngtii can be whirled round 
tlirough millions of miles in the minute. The trutli is, 
the comet’s tail is yet an ungucssed puzzle, and vexes 
even the wits of the wise. It keeps grave men seated 
on tho horns of a dilemma, so long as their attention is 
fixed upon its capricious cliamis. 

Tho comet’s tail is always thrown out away from 
the sun, just as the shadow of an opaque ixaly in the 
same position would But this is not all that 
can be said of it. It is not only cast away from tlie 
sun: it is really cast hi/ the sun —slimlow-iike, although 
not of the nature of shadow. It only nppi^rs when the 
comet gets near to the sun’s eflul;>ence, and is lost 
altogether when that body gets fur from the great 
source of mundane light and lieat. It is raised from 
the comet’s body, by the power of sunshine, as mist is 
from damp ground. When Hulley’s Comet of 1082 
approached the fierce ordeal of its perihelion position, 
the exhalation of its tail was distinctly laTccivitl. 
First, little jets of light streamed out towards the sun, 
as if bursting forth elastically under the influence of 
the scorching blaze; very soon these streimis were 
stopped, and turned backw'ards by the impulse of some 
new force, and as they flowed in tliis fresh direction, 
become the diverging strealis of tho tail. Not only a 
vapour-forming power, but also a vapour-drifting pow'cr, 
is brought into play in tho process of tail formation; 
and this latter must bo some occult agent of consider¬ 
able interest in a scientific point of vievf, us well as of 
considerable importance in a dynamic one, for it is a 
principle evidently antagonistic to the great prevailing 
attribute of gravitation, so universally present in 
Blatter. The comet's tail is tho only suMtanee known 
that is repelled instead of being attracted by the sun. 

Tim r^ulsive power tp which the development of 
ike comet's trii is due, is one of extraordinary cnerpr. 

eomet of 1680 shot out its toil through something 
like loo miiUon miles in a couple of days. Most 
fnfoably, mueh of Um matter that is tlSus tlirown off 
mtna, ttm cometic nucleus is never collected again, but 
is,«flaiiipated into space, and lost for over to the comet. 

^ THq tau of tlm<^^et of 1680 was seen in its greatest 
Sotm before the solar approach; tiff's was, | 
:! ap eko^tiori to the general rule. Comets 

f lieiyiy aiwitys have the finest t^s, and present alto- 
i molt heautihil appearance, immediately cj/ler 

bMh in the closest proximity to the sun.. 

seems, in reaUty* to be a thhi ^ 
finaaed o^oS tJue cometic subaiaaGe*py 
intensity of the sunshine, and enciosi^ 
of that sahstanoe at one cni}. The 
aaikitrlffsh it ditlhiiv' upon rim si^ are; 


merely the retiring edges of thq ropaded case, where 
'the greatest deptli of luminous matt^ (^es into sight. 
As tliC comet nears the sun, much of its substance is 
vaporised for the construction of this envelope; but as 
it goes off again into remoteness, the vaporons- envelope 
is once more condensed. Tho tail may uion be seen 
to flow back towards tho head, out of which It waf 
originally derived. 

But here, again, a difficulty presents itself. The 
comet’s tail is bglievodiDy most of the illustrious astro¬ 
nomers of the day, to be the body converted into vapour 
by solar influence. If it bo so, the vaporising process 
must be a much more subtile one than any that could 
be performed in our alembics, for the comet’s substance 
is already iffl vapour beforo the distillation commences. 
The faintest stars ligve been seen shining through the 
densest, parts of comets without the slightest loss of 
light, although they would have been cffi'ctually con- 
ccidcd by a trifling mist exlcncling a few feet frem tho 
earth's surface. Most comets appear to have bright 
centres—nuclei, as they arc called; but these nuclei 
are not solid bodies, for ns soon as they are viewed 
by powerful telescoi)es, they become as lUffuscd and 
traiispareut as tlio fainter cometic substance. Comets 
we properly atinosi,bores witliout contained spliorcs; 
enormous clouds rushing along in space, and bathed 
with its sunshine, for they have no light excepting 
sunlight. They become brighter mid brighter ns they 
get deeper*fvilhiu the solar glari:, aud dimmer and 
paler as they float outwards from tlic same. Tho light 
of tlio comet only dilfers from the light of a cloud tliat 
is drifted acros's the cerulean sky of noon, jn tho fact, 
that it is relleetcd from the inside as well as the out¬ 
side of tlie vaporous substance. The material illumi¬ 
nated reflects light, and is iiermcated by li|ht, at once. 
In this respect it resenililes air as inucL as cloud—the 
blueness of tlie sky is the sunlit air seen through the 
lower and inner strata of itself. In tho same way, the 
whiteness of tlie comet is sunlit vapour scon tlirough 
portions of itself. Tlic sunbeams pass as readily 
tlirougli tlie entire Ihicluiess of the cometic sub- 
staiieo as they do tlirough our own highly permeable 
atmosphere. 

The belief in the comet’s surpassing thinness and 
lightness is not a mere speculative opinion. It rests 
upon incontrovertible proof. In 1770, Loxell’s Comet 
passed within six times tl^c moon’s distance of the earth, 
and was coiisidcnably retarded in its motion by the 
terrestrial attraction. If its mass had been of equal 
amount with the carlli's mass, its attraction would 
have infliieucctl the earth’s movement in a like degree 
in return, and tlie earth would have been so held bock 
in its orbitual progress in consgqucncc, that tho year 
M'ould ha VC, been lengthened to tlio^>xtent of throe 
•hours. Tlic year was not, however, lengtliencd on thsff' 
occasion by so nuieli as the least perceptible frootioff 
of a second; hence it can be shewn, that tho comet 
'must hare been composed of some substance raoqy 
thousand times lighter than the terrestrial substouee. 
Newton was of opinion, that a few ounces of matter 
would be sufficient for tho construction of the Iwgest 
comet’s tail., 

■ Itight as tlio comet’s substance is, it is not, however, 
light enough to escape the gi'osp of the sun’s ^Vitating 
attjraetion. \Vheu»tlm mass of tiffn vapour is ruslffug! 
thfougli tlio obscurity of starlit space, so fiir from tfoUji 
BUB timt the solar spliere looks but the brightest of 
Btel& host, it feels tlio influence of the sdar 
remote as it is, aud is coiistrrined to bend its 
towards it. Onwards tlio thin vapoui goes, 
waxing bigger and bigger with each stagq of 
until at l^t tho little star has become B 
filling up half the heavens with its 
and stretching from the }iofixon‘to''thbiij;(|ffim%'iiw> 
visible concave. The great cesnet of 


a .region of l^ai^ 
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half M wldo aa the planet Mara in tlie shy, and vhere^ 
'the heat was Imperceptible, the smrounding 

tempcratnro being 612 degrees colder than Aeezing 
water, into another'^in which the son tilled np 140 
times great(^ width of the sky than it does with us, 
and where the heat was some hundred times higher 
than the temperature of boiling water. It was then 
only 880,000 miles away from the solar surface, and 
would have fiillen to it in tliret^ minutes, in obedience 
to its attraction, if the impetus of its motion in a 
different direction had been on tlio instant destroyed 
or arrested. IJut this impetus provetl too great for tlie 
attractioh, light ns tlie material of the moving body 
was. When tlie comet has approached comparatively 
near to the grand soxirce of attraction, the spejl of its 
accelerating motion has become so. excessive, that it is 
able to withstand the augmcnttnl sulicitatiuu it is 
subjected to, and move outwards in a more direct 
course.* It goes, however, slower aiid slower, and 
curving its journey less and less, until at last its motion 
in remote obscurity is again so sluggish, that the sun’s 
attraction is once more predominant, and able to rec'all 
the truant towards its realms of light. Such is the 
histdry of the comet’s course. 

Thin comet vapours drift tiirougii space, sustained 
by exactly the same influences tliat uphold dense 
planetary spheres, 'riiey are supported in the void by 
tlie combined effects of motion mid attra^'tion. 'Plieir 
oivn impetus strives to carry them one waj^, wliile the 
sun’s attraction draws them another, and they are thus 
constrained to move along paths that qre intermediate 
to tlio linos of tlie two impulses. Now, when bodies 
are driven in tliis way by two differently acting powers, 
they must travel along curved lines, if both tlie driving 
fojees arc ift continual operation, for a new direction of 
motion is then impressed on fiiein at each succeeding 
instant. Tlicre arc three kinds of curved lines along 
which bodies thus doubly driven m.ay move: the rimiliir 
curve, wliidi goes round a central point at an unvarying 
equal distance, and returns into itself; tlie eUi/tlieal 
curve, whicl\rctums into itself by a route that is drawn 
out considerably in one direction; and the hyjttrbolic 
curve, that never returns into itself at all, but iias, on 
tlie other liand, a course which sets outwards cacti 
way for ever, ’i'lie pantbolie curve, as it is called, is a 
line partaking of tiie closeness of the cllixise on the one 
hand, and the openness of tlje hyperbola on the other. 
A pimabola is an ellipse passing into a hyperbola; or, 
in other words, it is a part of an ellipse whoso Icngtti, 
compared with its breadth, is too great to be estimated, 
and is consequently deemed to he endless for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. 

In most iustajjccs, oomets move in space, about the 
sun,, in ellipses so very lengthened, that their paths 
seem to be parabolas as long as the cloudy bmlics are’ 
visible in the sky. 'Pwo of them, Ollier’s Comet and 
.HaUey’s, are known to return into sight after intervals 
of'seventy-four and seventy-six years, during which* 
thoV' have visited portions of space a few liundred 
millions of miles foHher than the orbit of Neptune. 
Six comers travel in elliptical orbits that are never so 
to tbbm the sun as the planet Neptune, and return |pto 
Visibility in short periods that never exceed seven or 
.eight years. These inteitior comets of short period seem 
regular members of our wfcrld-system in |he 
sense, llieir paths,*although more eccentric, 
SteliU Contaipod in planes that newly corrcspond.with 
;.tlte/^a»te of the plonetaiy orbits, and they travel in 
these In the kme gcaeial direction with their 
^btnete^ hrethren in every cose. iVio plapotoid comets 
short, period axe—^Encke’s; De. Vico’s, Brorsen’s, 
:;.X^AiV 9 St’ 8 , Bi^la'a, Ea^’s. like comet (ff 1848 is 
^ to the grokPi, end jo be also 

body, revjbsratotmc regions ^iiaiotually at 

’'fiM^.'iOftwcnty-OTeyiri^ *• 

^j|ps..tmet's mati.<»M«tri4i|t^,l9)uih^ Vbo njmost 


absolute Toidness of space. If the thin vapour expe¬ 
rienced any resistance while moving, Its .free passage 
vfDuld ho checked, although that resistance was many 
thousand times less than tlie one the hand feels when 
waved in the air. It is found, however, that Encke’s 
Comet does indicate the presence of some such resist¬ 
ance. It goes slower and slower with each return, 
and contracts the dimensions of its elliptical journey 
progressively. But it must be remember^, that this is 
one of the close romWs that never gets well out of the 
solar jlomoin in^wliicn our ncighhouriug planets float 
The resisting mfedium which opposes its Journey may 
he merely an ethereal solar atmosphere surrounding 
the sun, os our air surrounds the eartli, but spreading 
to distances of millions instead of tens of miles. * Ou 
tbs otlicr hand, it must be remembered also tliat star¬ 
light passc| through universal st>aec, and is everywhere 
Bjireiul out tlierein, and that it is iiardly possible to 
think of starlight as an existence without some sort of 
material reality. Some physicists believe tliat Eucke’s 
Comet, with its retarded motions, will some day fall 
iiA .0 the sun ; while others fancy that such a consiim- 
ifietion can never take place, because successive portions 
of its substance vvill be thrown off by the tail-forming 
process with each perihelion return ; so that long before 
the comctic in.ass could reach the sun, it will have been 
altogether dissipat(>d into space, and notliing will bo 
left to accomplisli tlie flnal state of the fall. 

'riie great peculiarity of comctic patlis, as compared 
with the planetary ones, is, tliat tliey consist of ellipses 
of very much more eccentric proportions; and that, 
therefore, the bodies moving in them, go alternately to 
much greater and less distances from the sun than tlie 
planets do. It must not he imagined, however, that 
all comets revolve alxmt the sun even in the most 
lengthened qjlipscs. 'I'lirec at least—the comets of 
1723, 1771, and 1818—arc known to have moved along 
hyperbolic paths instead of iiaraholic or elliptical ones.. 
Tliesc comets, therefore, can make but one appearance 
in our skies. Having once shewn tliemselvcs there, 
and vanished, they arc lost to us for ever. They are 
but stray and cliance visitors to tlie domains of our 
sin, and refuse to submit themselves, with the more 
regular moinbers of their fratoniity, to tlie regulation- 
arrangements of onr system, or to appear punctually 
at the systematic roll-call tlicrcin instituted. IMiey arc 
the true frec-wandcrers of the Infinite, passing from 
shore to shore of innnenrity, and presenting themselves, 
fur short and uncertain intervals, to star after star. 
When tlicy flit througli our skies, they shew themselves 
in <dl possible positions, and move along oil possible 
directions. Tliey sometimes, however, yield too much 
to temptation,*and have to suffer the penalty of a sliort 
imprisonment in consequence. Iioxell’s Comet, for 
mstaiice, rushed in its hyperbolic path too near to 
Jupiter, and was caught in the attraction of its mass, 
and made to dance attendance on tlio sun tlirough two' 
successive elliptical revolutions. At the end of the 
second, the influence that had impounded tlie comet 
came, however, into play oppositely, and restored'it 
again to its wandering lim and hyperbolic courses. Its 
cloudy form luis not presented itself amonpt our stem 
since 1770, when its visit was thus stcangely reeriivtsd . 
•by Jupiter. 

Twenty-three comets were seen by the naked 
during tlio sixteenth century, 12 were seen te tite. 
seventeenth, 8 in the eighteenth, and d in’rite 
of the nineteenth. Ihis does not, however, 
thing ■like an adequate idea of thin nwnber m 
real^ in existence.- When Kepler wal arited kolf 
comets he thought there wore, he 
as there are Ashes in the s^.’. 'AndtritedM^adtolpi 
s^ms determined, that tlie sagateom Gitoaiid: 
be at fault even in tiliia 
llresh tetescopie eQm^'ara'^ilgm^ii|t 9 a%.(S«^ 
year, 
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in parabolie orl^its, and tlicrofore to be in some wajr 
permanent connections of our world-system. Lalsnde 
has enumorated 700 comets, byt Arajm' believes tli&t 
not less than 7,000,000 exist, which fall nf some time 
or other within the rcocli of our sun’s influence. 

THE SLEEPY LADY. 

She is easy, good-natured, and compliant about crery- 
tliing but licr sleep. On tliat pi^int she can bear no 
interference and no stoppages. Unle^she had ii’lhlly 
out every day, ncitlier would lifea iJe wortli having 
for herself, nor would she allow the life -of any otlier 
people to be endurable. Sle<‘p is Iier gn*at gift; lier 
Ixxly has been wonderfully eoustituted to take q. gn-at 
deal of ease. Deprive her of tliat, and you starve her 
as effectiwlly as you fainisli u human being Vy abstrac¬ 
tion of fowl. Her ix;rsona! appearance eonfirms 'her 
pliilosopliy; for you can detect not one i)articlc of 
restlessness about her. All is Soft, rounded, and wooliy, 
as if she carried an atmosphere of deafening about 
with her. ' 

It has been her linbit ever since her earliest yeatrf. 
One of the principal niieeilotes of her girlish days now 
reniembiTed in her family is, that lier mamma liaving 
sent on some exigency to rouse lier, slie faintly mur¬ 
mured forth, ‘ Not for kingdoms! ’ tlien turned on tlie 
otlter side, and doggedly went to sleeii again. Tlii>re is 
onotlier story of lier having liad to rise one morning at 
half-past seven, in order to attend a friend ns bride- 
maid, when, coming down stairs, and seeing it to lie u 
r.aw drizzly day, slio pronounced lier situation to lie 
‘the ne plus ultra of iiunmn misery!’ She told the 
young bride (by way of a (•omiiliment') that she 
would not have got uj> ni the miM/e of the nii/ht to 
be present at the marriage of any olhifr friend on 
earth. This phrast* might seem to most people only 
a pleasant hy]>urbole ; but I am nut quite sure that it 
was so intended. The fact is, she has seen so little 
of tlie world at any other hours than between noon amt 
midnigiit, that she has a very obscure sense of other 
periods of daily time. She scarcely knows wliat 
morning is. Sunrise is to lier as much of a phenumenoti 
as a total eclipse of the sun to any other i>erson. She 
cannot tell what mankind in general mean by breakfast¬ 
time, for she has scarcely cv(‘r seen the world so early. 
And reidly hall-past seven was not very fur from the 
middle of her night. 

Her husband, who is a little of a wng, compares her 
waking-life to the apjiearance which tlie sun makes 
above the horizon on a winter day : only, Iut morning 
is about his noon. He say.s, however, there appears to 
be no necessary end to her slei’p. Jt is like Dwan- 
dolte’s idea as to the life of a tree: keep up the requinsl 
eondltious, as sap, &c., and the tree will never decay. 
So, keep up the necessary conditions fur her repose, luid 
she continues to sleep. It is always some external 
accident of a disturbing nature which gets her up. He 
has sometimes proposed piakiug an attempt .so to 
arrange matters os to test how long’slie would sleep. 
But, unfortunately, ho cannot provide against the dis¬ 
turbing efibet of hunger, so he ibars si^ might nut 
tleep above two nig’uts and a day at tlie most—a result 
tliat would not be worth the trouble of tlio experiment. 
She takes fUl his jokes in good-humour, ns indeed she 
takes evorythiug which does not positively intorfero 
with her fiivoprito indulgence. ‘ ‘‘ Ah, little she’ll rock 
If ya lot hor sleep on,” ought,’ says he, ‘ to be her 
lAMtOk being applicable to her in tho most tiying 
cthwi of life, even that of the house burning about 

K«\!ontniits Ids life, which is a moderately acti^ 
0e«> tHh hers. * I went up to my dresslug-roomt 
kbpiirt ttlne o’clock one ewning, to pK^aro to go to a 
pmf, when dhe^ sound of heavy breathing ftom the 
QtliiPifOttirihig apartment informed me that she luul 


vTcaelied tho land of forgetfhlnoss, I went out, spent n 
couple of hours in conversation, had su|it>cr, set several 
new conundrums agoing in life, apd made One or two 
new friends. Thou I came lioine, had my psual rust, 
rose, and set to work in iny busincss-rgom, where 1 
drew up an important paper. Still no appearance of 
the liuly. I liatl breakfast, read the newspaper, and 
played willi the childK*n. One of my now friends 
called, and made an aipointincnt. Still no appciiranpe 
of my wife doifti stairs. At length, about tho middle 
of the day, when I was dwp in a new piece of business, 
site pcoiied ill, witii a cold nose and fresh ringlets, to 
ask a cheque for her house-money—Iiaviiig got down 
stall's ratlier more promptly tliaii usual that morning, 
in order tq go out and seltle Iut wi‘ekly,lii1Is. Tims I 
had a series of wakihg trans.acUoiis last night, another 
this iiiOriiitig—in fact, nr Jiisloii/ - while alio hail Ixsin 
lost in the regions of oblivion. My sleep is rounded by 
hers, like a small circle within n large one.’. 

Souietiiiies he speculates on the ultimate reckoning 
6f their respective lives. ‘ Mine,’ says he, ‘ will have 
licen so tliickencd up witli doings of ail kinds, tliat it 
will iipjiear lung. J shall seem to have lived a1’, niy 
days. 1 fe.ir it must be diflereut w ith yonrs.’ So mucti 
of it liaving been jias.sed in entire niieuiisciou.sness, you 
w ill look iKick from seventy as most people do from 
flvi>-an(l-tliirly; and wlieii Death iireseuts his dait, you 
will leel llYa one Unit has hem defraiidtsl of a most 
precious i>ri\ ilege. You will go off in a state of impious 
(liseoiitcnt, as if you had hecn shoekingly ill-uswl.’ 
Sucli is one of liis sly plans for rousing lier to a sense 
of the impropriety of lier wajs; Imt all such" quips and 
cranks are in v.aiii. (Inly don't absolutely shake her in 
lier bed before her thirteenlli liour of ivst, ayd you may 
»i»/what ^uu please. T( cannot lie implied that sheris 
hardened, for no such quality is compatible with lier 
character. lJut slie smiles every joke and every advice 
aside witii such an air of impassible benignity, tliat 
you see it is of no use to tliink of reforming her in tliis 
grand particular. 

()ne d.iy not long sinre it rather seemed «a if she was 
going to tnrii tlie t.ibles on lier worthy spouse. She 
tiad a reniarkulile dream, in wiiich she thouglit she 
heard a ludy sing a new song. 'Wlieii slio awoke, site 
reinemlieri'il tlie tw o verses slie thouglit slie hud Iicanl, 
and tliey turui'd out to lie iierfcetly good sense and 
good inctre, and not intolerable as jioi'try. Now tliis 
was what Coleridge I'lills a psycliologienl curiosity, for 
tlie verses liad of course been coinjuised by lier in lior 
sleep. There was more in tlie matter still. In her 
waking-life, she lias a remarkably treacherous memory 
for jKH'try, being seldom ublo to rejuait a single verse 
even of Isaac Watts without a fliistnke. Here, how¬ 
ever, slie had carried tw o entire verses safe and sound 
tmt of her sleep into lier waking existence. It was 
tliercforc a lioublc wonder. Slic lias accordingly got 
pp a theory, tliat licr mind is at its licst in her sleep, 
and is judged of at a disadvantage in its daylight 
moments. In sk^cp lies her priiicii^ life. Waking is 
an inferior exceptive kind of existence, into wliicli she 
is drugged by the basi* exigencies of tho world. She 
ougig: to be judged of as site is in her dreams. No 
saying wliat sho goes through then. Pcrlums she is 
tlie most active woman in the world in that state. 
I’oasibly she says nlid does the most briiUant tilings, 
such as nobody else could say or do in any coudition. 

' Youtsay you cannot test it, for you cannot follow' me 
into my dream-world. Well, but it may be as I say; 
and till you can prove the rovers^ 1 hold that I am 
entitled to the ^rcsuoiption wMch my dmani-sQilg 
establishes in my favour.’ It must bo admittedi iitgit0 
is some force in this reasoning. All that her hnlt^D^ 
can in tho meantime say on the other side^ is jxlft 1^ s 
‘ Granted tiie activity, end the briUiaacy of ywf 
life, it docs wonderftmy little fbr n^ W ont hoasohold 
ooncefns. Only give us att hour more of your sweet 
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coinpiuiiy in tbo foTonoont Mid wo ilhall admit yon to be 
In yotr elecp tes oUmng and aa clever aa you ch(»go to 
baU yourivlf/ This ^of course ho saya very aafoly, for 
"ho well knows that' no corUily consideration would 
induce her t« abridge her sleep even by that one hour. 

At a visit I lately paid to this good couple, 1 found 
them debating these points, the gentleman still refusing 
to gdve implicit credence to the theory winch the lady 
had started in her own favour* The controversy was 
conducted with a great deid of goodshumour, and I 
could not refrain floin entering into the discussion. 1 
started, however, a new theoiy, wliich 1 thought might 
please both parties, and in tliis object I am happy to 
say 1 was successful. ‘ Here,’ siud I, ‘ is a wjfo.rcniurk- 
nblo for putting as much good-nature into her six or 
eight hours or day-life as most women put into tw icc 
tlio time. i)fo one con tell what she is in liot sleep: 
pcrlmps the veriest termiigmit on earth. Suppose her 
sleep eould.be abridged, might not some of this tir- 
magantism' overtiow into and be diffused over her 
waking existenee ? 1 can well imagine this, and yon*, 
my fiiend, reduced to such straits by it that you might 
wish she would never wnkeu more. J>e contoiil, then, 
anil rather put up witli the little ills you have than lly 
to others that you know not of.’ 


TUB NEW CONVICT ESTABLISHMENT IN 
WESyriiKN AUSTUALIA.' * 

This subject of convict discipline has for sever.d years 
past excited the attention both of Jegislntors and 
pbilontlirdjpists; hat tho knowledge of the public eon- 
coming its dotaits lias hitherto Iiecn exe<-ediiigly 
meagre. ^ is not intended in this article to discuss 
tko abstract question of the ji^liiy of trmisportation to 
the colonies, or of convict discipline there imrsued; 
but merely to give some account of tlie system adopted 
at a new settlement in Australia. We will state at 
once, that our offluial authority is a Blue Book—one 
of those liugo volumes printed from time to time, by 
order of piicUament, for tiie ediiientiou—or ns some 
&cetlous folks say, for the mystification—of M.l’s. 
Having carefully waded through its voluminous pages, 
WO have jotted down the passages that especially 
Struck us, and projiOHO to presimt the pith and suh- 
Itanee of our kbour—for it is notliing less — in a 
condensed and popular funu.< 

Littlo more tlian a couple of years ago, it was 
resolved by government to establish a convict scttlc- 
mont at Eremantlo—a small town, as we iearn, of somo 
fiOOO inliabitants — in Western Australia. 'I'he first 
ship arrived in Swan lUver on lat June IfidU, with 
76 convicts; as d in'Oetoher following, a second came 
with 100 more. Soldiers, and proper officers to eon- 
trol and conduct the convicts, were on the spot; ami 
a tolerably suitable prison was forthwith extemporUetl 
out of a wool-slicd or warehouse. It is this kind of 
temporary and oxporimcntal establislinieiit that forms 
the subject of the published returns to government, 
which are dated up to Eobruory 1861, ami include an 
exceedingly minute and clearly-stated detail of the 
operations and plans adopted during tlic six months 
ending December 31, I860. Three hundred more eon- 
Tfatts-^rindpally tiom tho Portland prison in England 
mtsere expected iu Februojy ISift, and a grand per- 
manMtt primn was to be orectod, to contain 600 adls. 

*XI» conaicts at b^omantlo arc employed in both 
iCHioicn’and out-of-door work, but principally the latter. 
The oatiliaiu—frodiMntsa they ore styled in the Beports 
n-.sudi M bJacksmlths, masons, carpenters, tailors, 
, da:., labour at their respective trades; Mid 
par (ueeeUtim, toil at road-making and 
otin ofnttblic utility. The ‘doily 
mra The icatboU is rung at 6 a.M., 
risCftiDd neatly fold up thrir beddhag 
imofoelbb iro iM the 


spook of the beds bring ' hung' at pight. The se¬ 
cond bell rings at 6.16; and they are tiiau mustered 
id their several words, and paraded. The third boll 
rings at 6.6{S, when they are minutely inspected by the 
proper officers, and working-parties ore detailed and 
marched off. From this time to 7.66, the prison 
orderlies are busily engaged in sweeping tho wards, and 
making preparations for breakfkst. At 7.55, the boll 
rings, and the convicts muster, and go into breakfast. 
One of tho prisoner^, is selected to say grace, and tho 
brcolAast is ea(en in perfect silence. At 8.26, they 
leave the mess-ruuai, and are then ‘Allowed to tiaoke in 
j the square before the prison door till 8.46, when they 
must muster inside for prayers.* At 9 o’clock, tho 
bell riqgs for work, nud the parties are inspected'and 
mdn'hed off. At 12 o’clixik, the dinner-bell rings; but 
parties wip-king at a considorahlu distonoo from the 
lirison, are alloweil to leave off work a quarter or half 
nil hour earlier, according to the distance they have to 
walk to tho prison. Wlieu grace after dinner—for which 
meal one hour scorns to be allowed—is said, they are 
ni^.iin x>erinitted to assemble outside from 1 f.m., till 
At^ming work. At 1.65, the ‘ waniing-bell ’ rings, 
and tho working-parties are again formed. At 2 
o’clock, llie bell rings, and off tliey march, and con¬ 
tinue working till C o'clock, when they are all paraded, 
wasli tliemsclvcs, and muster for supper. At <1.16 rings 
the siipiior-bi'll; and after supper they are ‘allowed 
outside’ from 0.4." till 7..*50, when the chaplain rends 
praj'crs. At 8 o’clock, the beds are hung, and the 
convicts arc sent iuto them immediately; and tlio 
most iKjrfect quiet is enforced till tho morning. 

Tho ‘ rules and regulations ’ to be observed by the 
offlci-rs of the eslablisiiincut and llie prisoners are very 
strict and luiiiiite; and, on tho whole, appear to bo 
cxemlingly < judicious. As a fair specimen of tho 
sound and humano spirit that seems to pervade tho 
regulations in question, we will only quote No. 2 
of the ‘ General ilulcs ’—as follows;—‘ It is tho duty 
of all offlci'rs to treat tho prisoners with kindness 
and humanity, and to listen patiently to ond report 
tlioir complaints or grievouees, being firm at tlio same 
time ill maintaining order and discipline, and enforcing 
complete observance of the rules and regulations of tho 
establishment. The great object of reclaiming the 
jitisoncr should always be kept iu view by eveiy officer 
in tho prison; and they should strive to acquire a 
moral influence over tlio iirisoners, by x>erforming tlieir 
duties conscientiously, but without harshness. They 
should especially try to raise tlio prisoners’ minds to a 
proper feeling of moral obligation, by tho example of 
their own unj^orm regard to truth and integrity, even 
in tlie smallest matters. Such conduct will, in most 
cases, excite the rcsiicrt and confidence of the prifon- 
ers, and will make tlie dutiea of the officers mote 
satisfactory to themselves ond to tlie puhlie.’ 

Witli res])ect to tlie degree of communication'per- 
milled between tho convicts and their Mends, it is 
atutei] that a prisoner is alipwod to write, or to roccivti 
a letter, once evdry three months; but tiio chaplain or 
tlie overseer reads all letters ritiior roorivod ot sent || 
Mid if theVcoutents appear objectionable, they ai« 
witliheld. Wo are told in the‘Bales for Frisoners,* 
that no prisoner during tho period of his confinemant) 
or employment on imblle works, has any claim fo 
remuneration of any kind, but that induttiy good 
conduct are rewardra by a fixed gratuity, imdri* otrtain 
regulations, depending on the olau in irUck Idle prllonW 
is plhced; and this gratuity is credited to lil» M thO 
following general rates; Ist riass, gd. per wooki gd 
class, fid.; 3d class, 4d. If any miseonduot theWisiVtl^ 
fhoy forfrit all advantages, or ere sulijeet to thtfttdnet'’ 
fmnishment of bring jdaced in a lower OMali fte. uA 
prisoner, by parliouliirly good hshOTfoor, witt wddgiliit 
to roorivo 3d. to fid. per week in ndditM to titp iMM 
rates. The amoonte thus etediMi'^irlli )>o inyiiiipii 
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to tbe ^Isonev certain reatrictiotii, ot otherviae 
ap^iegTfbr his hcneflt, os may be considered desirable.’ 

l^bero are several longp and extnraely circumstantiai 
tablW given of the amount of work done per day, per 
WMk, p 9 r month, kc. We gatbhr, that the' estJxnated 
value of 'the work earned by lUl the convicts in the six 
months ending Slst December 1860, was no less tlian 
Li 8 ] S 8 , 9s. 4d. The total number of ‘ non-effectives ’— 
men unable to labour through Illness or otherwise— 
was 40 in tho six months. T^o total ‘effective’ 
workerSj.during the same time, was 686 —artisans, il 8 ; 
laboured 868 ; and<«this gives tho assgfage number of 
effectives as nearly 98 per month; so that some idea 
may be formed of their individual earnings. In the 
month of November, the total number of effectives was 
164; and they corned the large sum of L.623, 17s. 6d. 
During the following month of December, t^k-work 
was adopted, and the effectives, 143 in number, emued 
X 1 . 6 C 5 , ,i9s. lOd. Wo are informed that task-work 
has been contrived to allow each man to do 1 ;^ to 
Ij' days’ work per diem, and to obtain cretlit for 
tho extra amount earned. Were we, how^cver, td 
take tho above figures ns a criterion, wo should uo» 
elude that less, rather than more, was proportionately 
earned during the month of task-work; yet this 
conclusion would not be fair, for doubtless many modi¬ 
fying circumstances require to be taken into consider¬ 
ation—sudi 08 the state of the weather, the numlKir of 
artisans os compared with tlic labourers, &c.; besides 
which, it must bo liorue in mind, that ulthougli task¬ 
work has been specially designed to henolit the convicts 
themselves, yet, while some would work with a will, 
others, and perhaps many, would prefer unremuiicrative 
idleness. 

To every breach of discipline, certain punishments 
are allotted; some, iudecd, appCcOr very sevure; and for 
many misdemeanours, corimral punlsluueut is not merely 
held out in terroreni, but inflicted. Attempts at escape 
are liable to be punished by labour in chains, or Hogging 
up to 100 lashes, or to a renewed sontence of transi>ort- 
ation; and the recaptured convict has to work out 
the expenses of his capture, and the reward paid for 
the same. In the list of ofiences and pnnisImieutS* 
ft»r the montli of December, wo see some very curious 
items ; and, not knowing anything of tho peculiar 
cireumstanccs of each case, they are apt to strike 
one as being somewhat arbitrary. For instance, ‘ for 
refusing to work,’ a man had ‘bread and water for 
three days;’ a second, ‘for insubordinate conduct’— 
much tlie same tiling, wc should sniiposc, as ‘ refusing 
to work’—laid the very" severe punishment of ‘ bread 
and water, and twenty-eight days’ solitary confine¬ 
ment a third, for ‘ talking to a female,’ was ‘ admo¬ 
nish^;’ a fourth, for being ‘drmik nt work,’ liad 
'bread and water for throe days, and fourteen days’ 
'soUta^ confinement;’ a flftli, ‘for llu'oatening lan- 
gvogei’ had his ‘tobaeco stopped for three dnys l' On 
the subject of the ‘pernicious Indian weed,' tlicro is 
,tbe following passage in the Report of the comp- 
tf^r-general of Fremantle: — ‘The llssue, umjer his 
SMU^boy’s sanction, of a small allowance of tobacco, 
m appreciated as a very great boon, and has 
JotKnbhteff many irr^nilarities. It also furnishes an 


pR^'baeans of punishment for minor offences— 
tk'wr' by its stoppage.’ Wo con well holiovc this. 

lat prisoners will undergo any 

■ sl Of tobacco, and would gladly 
Ebr it. It is almost inci^ible 
' for tobacco arises in tho mihds 
oed firottt the indulgence, 
ave* had already been granted 
this Bubjeot we ate presented 
b!e and instructive information. < 
ftwore, tiiat oonvieta in pi^son, 
^ sib subjected to a term of 
bate ia ^uatton to the lei^b 


qf their sentences of transportation-—and to a further 
term of hard labour on arriving in Austhdia. When 
tho latter term lias expired, if tliq prisoner has con¬ 
ducted himself well, he is present^ with (i tioket- 
of-leave, which conflnes him to a certain di 8 trict,.where 
he may engage to labour for liis own benefit under on 
employer. He docs this, however, under very strict 
rules, and the least transgression is punished severely. 
If, for instance, lie leaves the district, he is liable to be 
apprehended, and’suminarily convicted by a magistrate, 
who may sentence him to labour in irons; or lie may 
forfeit his tickct-of-lcave, and relapse into his (former 
situation as a convict. Or if he at all misconducts 
hiniscit; op is insubordinate, bis employer may carry 
him_ before a magistrate, and have him corporally 
punished. A list is given of the convicts who obtained 
tickets-of-leave at Fremantle, with their trades, and 
the names of their employers, and the wages they were 
to receive. A groom received L.12 per ^num; a 
carpenter, L.14 ; a labourer, L.l per month; a black¬ 
smith, L.l, 8 s. jxir montli; a mason, L.l, 10s. per 
mouth; and a briekmakcr, L.2, 10s. iicr month. Ewh 
ticket-holder must pay to the coraptroller-gcnoral 
tho sum of L.l5, for the expenses of his passage out 
to tho colony. No ticket-holder, unless under very 
special circuuistiuiecs, gets a ‘conditional pardon’ 
till one-half of his sentence, from date of conviction, 
is cxiiired; jior will he receive a conditional xiardon 
till the whole of tlie L.l5 is paid. ‘Wives and 
families of well-conducted tiekot-of-leave men will be 
sent out to tlieuy when ono-lialf the cost of so doing 
has been paid, citlicr by themselves, their Mends, or 
their parishes in the United Kingdom; or tho expenses 
of their ]).'issago may bo assumed as a de^t by the 
tickct-of-Ieavc holder, to Jlie repaid (under a bond) by 
llic saino ni(‘ans as the expenses of his own passage.’ 
This is paid by the emi>loyer handing over to the conip- 
troller-gt'iioral aiinmally any sum not exceeding one- 
third of tho ticket-holder’s salary, and not above L.5 
a year in any case, unless at tho man's own desire. 
On tlie subject of this forced payment erf L.16 to 
govomiiient, the comptroller-general in his llcporfc 
animadverts strongly. Ho says that ticket-men will 
try every trick to evade it; and that many of them 
openly say, that tho situation of a well-conducted 
ticket-holder is such, as to make them tliink it not 
worth while pnjing so much as L.15 for a conditional 
pardon. The employers, however, he hints, object 
to pay tiekot-men at all; seeming to think government 
ought to assign them gratuitously, as was done, we 
believe, under tho old system. 

The surgeon states in his report, that tho food sup¬ 
plied at the establishment is ‘ wholcsora*, and ample;’ 
and the health of the convicts seems very good, for only 
ti(o hod died up to that time, and both of these were 
landed in a very debilitated condition. He states the 
npmber of convicts in Jahnaxy 1851 at 140. 

The chaplain’s report is interesting and cncbuit^ng. 
He says, that ‘ the prt'sent discipline is well calculate 
to maintain the habits of' industry, order, and cleauH- 
ness acquired in preceding prisons;’ and lie speaks well. 
of theigeneral attention of tho convicts to religiouB exer¬ 
cises. Above all, he strongly and wisely advocates the 
formation of a library for their use; and hints ths* the 
books selected should not miycly be relij^ons, but ‘imter- 
tainJng and instructive’—such as history, biogM®»hJr, 
voyages and travels, scientiflo hooks wiUi iuusti*-' 
tions, &c. One excc^ingly interesting fiwst ntentioBftl;;, 
Is, that certain of the best raucated and most intd)i 8 |^i< 
I convicts have been permitted to dshver lectures to liyiit' V 


described the whole ‘ rgyi^ry * la » 

A second, who was by trade^ FilWWSb 
a.third, who hpl 
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loetares on the art of navigation, and illnatrated them 
in capital atyib with diagrama drawn on a blocW-board. 
We cannot but th^nk that the beneficial tendency of 
those novel prison recreations will be very great. 

The Be^rt of the comptroller'general himself is, on 
the ‘whole, decidedly cheering; and he says of the con¬ 
victs, that, ‘ taken as a body, 1 am inclined to believe 
they are anxious to do well, and by honest and steady 
conduct, to regain here that position they have forfeited 
in their native land.’ Wiion inquirifi'g of government 
whether the same scale is to be adopted at Frcnumtle 
as at Von Diemen’s Land, he says, that at tlie latter 
place the cost of officers—such as magistrates, superin¬ 
tendents, overseers, storekeepers, religious instriSctors, 
medical moj}, &c .—allowed for esuih 3(,K) < convicts, 
amounts to L.1337, Ss. Cd. per annum, or L.4, 9s. 2d. 
for each convict. This seems n large sum, hnd docs 
not appear to include the licav'y addilioiiiil cost of 
warders apd other prison-officers. 

The necessary brevity of this article precludes any 
allusion to a great variety of curious and instrdc- 
tivo details of the Premantle ‘establishment,’ ns it is ^ 
cajled; but if what wc liave already said interests the ' 
reailer, and he requires to know more, wo can confi¬ 
dently refer him to the bulky Blue Book alluded to, 
with an assurance tluit he will there fiud most ample 
and authentic information. 

-- 

THE TKIAL OF ELIZABETH CANNING. 

Is the year 1TC3, London was so deepily convulsed with 
a great 'question at issue in tiic criminal courts, that 
the peace of the city was seriously threatened. From 
the highest to the lowest grades, society was divided 
anto two parties on this question; and it w as impossible 
to speak of it at a dinner-table or in a street iis.scnibl.ago 
without exciting n dangerous quarrel. This dispute 
Was an extravagant illustration of Kngllsh zeal fur 
justice and fair play. The real question lay bctw-cen 
an old gipsy woman and a young servant-girl. The 
question at issue was—Had the gipsy rubbed and 
forcibly confined Elizabeth Canning, or liad Elizabeth 
Canning falsely accused tlie gipsy of these outrages ? ' 
By tiie force of incidental circumstances, the question 
came to be a really important one, in which the states¬ 
men and jurists of the age took a lively interest. In 
fket, it connected itself with the efficacy of the great 
judicial institutions of the land, and their capacity 
to do justice and protect innocence. Hence the several 
trials and inquiries occupy as mucli space in the Slafe 
Trials os three or four modern novels. In giving our 
readers an outline of the events so recorded, only the 
more prominapt aiAl marked features of them cau of 
course find room. 

Elizabeth Canning, n young woman between eightohn 
opd tiineteen years of age, had borne an uncxceptiunablo 
chuacter, and was a domestic servant in the house o( a 
eentlemaniivinginAldennanbury, named Edward Lyon. 
On the ist of January 1753, she obtained liberty to pay 
a Visit to her unde, who Uved at Saltpetre Bunk. As 
she did not return at the specified time, Mr Lyon’s 
.ikmily made inquiry of her mother aliout hqm and 
lewned that she had not made her appearance among 
j other relations after the visit to her uncle. Days and 

> passed, in which ev^y intlUivy was unavailingly 
after her, ai^ hex mother suffered intense 
Public notice had been token of the mystery; 
'-•|^’;|i|#’i^ffimented on in the n^wsuapms, and much 
' At length, at the end of^Miory, Elizabeth 
motWs house in a wjRetched condition— 
4^ ekhausted, Bjod with scarcely a sufficiency 
'her >personmore decorum^ She was, 
glw an account of her mis-< 

' iMeTAincative fy^depees vesolVed itsdlf Into 
i She see swt: sp iumwislt at eleven o’clock 


in the evening. Hw unde mid auntsaCeompanied her 
as far as Aldgate. Then setting off alone, as she 
‘crossed Moorfidda, aqd passed the back of Bethldrem 
Hospital, ,two stout men seized her. ' 'Ih^ ><dd 
nothing to me,’ she said, ‘ at first, but took half a guinea, 
in a little box, out' of my pocket, and three shillings 
that were loose. They took my gown, aprom and tat, 
and folded them up, and put them into a greatcoat 
pocket. I screamed out; then the man who took my 
gown put a handlferchief or some such thing in my 
' moillh.’ They then tied her hands behind lier, swore 
savagely at her,'‘iind dragged her along with them. She 
now, according to her own account, swooned, and on 
recovering from her fit, she felt herself still in their 
handji; they were swearing, and calling on her Wmore 
do. I'artly insensible, she w'as conveyed fora connderaffie 
distance,,but could not sny whether she was dragged 
or carrieil. When she found herself at rest, it was day¬ 
light in tlie morning. Slio rememljered being in a 
disreputable-looking house, in the presence of a woman, 
wlio said if she would accompany her, slic should have 
Miie clothes. Elizabeth refused, and the woman taking 
&■ knife from a dresser, cut open her stays, and removed 
them. TIic woman and the other people present then 
hustled her up stairs into a wretched garret, aitd locked 
the door. She found here a miserable straw-bed, a larg^ 
black pitcher nearly full of water, and twenty-four 
pieces of bread, seeming as if a quartem-loaf had been 
cut in so many pieces. Her story went on to'say, that 
she remained in tills place for four weeks, eating so 
iiiucii of tlic bread and drinking a little water daily, till 
both were cxliaustcd. She then succeeded in making 
her escape, by removing a board wiiicli was nailed 
acro.ss a window. ‘First,’ sho said, ‘I got my bead 
out, and kept fast hold of the wall, and got my body out; 
after that,>I tumotl myself round, and jumped into a 
little narrow place by a lane, with a field beside it. 
Having nothing on hut ‘ an old sort of a bedgown and 
a handkerchief, that were in this hay-loft, and lay in a 
grate ill the chimney,’ she managed to travel twelve 
miles through an unknown country to her mother’s 
lioiise, not daring, ns she said, to call at any place by 
'the way, lest she should again fall into the hands of her 
persecutors. 

If Elizabeth’s absence created excitement, her reap¬ 
pearance in the plight she was in, and with such a 
story to toll, increased it tenfold. She was an attractive- 
looking girl; and st'eing the sympathy she excited, bad 
no objection to assent to the theory formed by her 
friends, that the people in wliose liands she had fallen 
had the basest designs upon lier; that they tad resolved 
to conquer Jicr virtue by imprisonment and starvation; 
and that she had magnanimously mid patiently resisted 
all their eflorts. The story was hawked about evaijj- 
wbere. It was spoken of in every tavern and at eviei^ 
dinner-table. The indignation of many respectable 
citizens was roused, 'ihey were iiarcnts, and 
daughters of their own, who might be made the victiuts 
of t^e diabolical crsl^: frcm wTiich this poor giri had 
escapeji. ManJ of them resolved to rally roumi 
avenge her wTongs, and punish the perpetrators, ; 

both found henielf one iff the most important pepping 
London. She received many presents, and oousimi^.' 
ibnds were raised to prosecute the toquiiyt 
circumstances, she was bound of course‘ to 
friends by remembering every little 
could lead them to tlie nlnee ef linv 


could lead them to tlie place of her sd^ 
believed that it must have been ou tta 
fbi*in looking flpom the window, shotad''^ 
of a coach on that road with which' 
as a ffirmcr mistress had been Aricaatika^ 
^it. Thk clxcamstance, with tta 
the giri, afforded her charophita 
ceutrated their ie8earelM»t'''id> 

'Biey found a qaeBtiooatijk0aoli|ii|r .iMiili 
'by A-femfiy of ,«»&’ 
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antwQj to EUzab^h’a description. It had a garret with 
an old BtoaW'bed, and a block Jiitchcr was found in tho 
house. , * . ’ * 

Elisabeth was taken to examine this house in a sort 
of triumphal procession. Her fHehds went on Wseback, 
making a complete cavalcade; she and her motlier 
travelled in a coach. As many as could find room seem 
to have simultaneously rushed into tlie squalid lodging- 
house, and the natural astonishment and confusion of its 
inmates aa such an invasion wer<^t once assigned as 
the symptoms of conscious guilt. Elizabeth seem^ to 
be at first somewhat confused and .^decided; these 
symptoms were attributed to tho excitement of the 
moment on recollection of tiie horrors she had en¬ 
dured, and to a feeling of insecurity. Slie was told to 
take courage; she was among her friends, who wouM 
support her cause; and site at last said decidedly, that 
she was in the house where she had been imprisoned. 
A gipsy woman of very remarkable appearance was 
present.' One of tho witnesses recognised her, from licr 
likeness to tlie portraits of Motiicr Shipton tho sorceress. 
She sat bepding over tlie fire smoking a pipe, and 
exhibiting through the liubbub around the iniiierturbiilde* 
calmness peculiar to her race. Klizabclh immediately 
pointed to her, and said she was tlic w'oman who liud 
cut her stays, and helped to put her in her prison- 
room. Even this did not disturb the stolid indiiTcrenco 
of the old woman, who was paying no attention to 
what tlie people said. When, however, licr daughter 
stepped up and 8.aid: ‘ Good mother, this young woman 
says you robbed her,’ she started to lier feet, turned on 
tho group her reinarkablc face, and said; ‘ 1 rob you ! 
take care what you say. If you have once seen my 
lace, you cannot mistake it, for God never made such 
another.’ When told of tlie day of the robbery, she 
gave a wild laugli, and said she w'as tlyn aliove a ' 
hundred miles off in Horaetsliirc. This woman was 
named Squires. Her son, George S<iuires, was present. 
Elizabeth did not seem completely to remember him at 
first, but she in tlic end maintained liim to be one of 
the ruffians who had attacked licr in Moorflclds. Her 
followers were now eminently satisfied. All tlic persons 
in' the- house were seized, and immediately cominiltcdt 
for examination. The strange, wild aspect of the 
gipsy seems to have added an clement to the horrors of 
the affair; and in the afternoon, when two of Elizabeth’s 
fHends were discussing the wliole matter over a steak in 
tboTliree Crowns at Newington, one of tlicm said to the 
-other: ‘Mr Lyon, I liope Gcal Almighty will destroy 
the model that he made that face by, and never make 
another like it.’ It was found that Mrs Wells, who 
kept the lodging-house, belonged to a disreputable 
fiunily, and she Emitted that her liusbiAid had been 
koDged. H Elizabeth hml given a false tale to liido 
questionable -causes of licr absenting liersclf, site 
p^bably fmind that it took a much more serious 
K^sn she intended, and site must now make up 
4ei^Di!nd to recant, her tale or go through witli it. She 
xiqsolf!^ mi toe latter course totpiich she was probably 
; by having all London to back her. Slie could 

fkbl .ilirw.have carried on tho charge alone, bat the 
of hoc cause brought her unexpect^ aid. A 
^ inamed Virtno Hall, who lived in "Mrs Wells's 

be a good speculation 
Elizabeth Canning, and aho gave 

if February, Mary Squires and Susannah 
lUgHt to ttoUl for a capital offence. The 
agatost them was tho story just told. 
4res was «aUed on tor her defence, she 
It account of how she had ftom day to 
i one distmt. place to another during 
.EUnbeto sidd slie waa in confihcxnenr* 
Rtouwesoame torward somewhat timidly, 
tier atatoment s au4 it ia-a ffialatmltoly 
'tot-ve'’«q> offori^ 




convincing testimony of tlie innoocnee of* toe accused, 
but were intimidated by too ferocious wspect of the 
London jiopulace from venturing to give th^ evidence. 
That it was not very safe to contradict the popular 
idol, Elizabeth Canning, was indeed cxpesicriced In a 
very unpleasant way by the witnesses .Jolm Gibbons, 
William Clarke, and Thomas Greville, wlio came forward 
in favour of Squires. Money was collected to prosecute 
tliom for perjury. Drca<yng the strcngtii of the popular 
current against them, they had to incur great expense 
in preparation for tlicir defence. Before tho day'of 
trial, however, some of Canning’s ciiampions txigun to 
feel .a misgiving, and no prosecutor appeared. The 
counsel for. tho accused eompliiincd bitterly of .too 
hardshipbof their position. Tliey had incurred great 
expense. 'I'hey felt* that it was necessary for tlie 
completc'renioval of the stain of perjury tlirown on their 
ciiaractcr, that there siiould be a trial. 'J'liey said they 
liad ■u'itnesscs ‘ reiwly to give their testimony witii such 
clear, ample, conviueing circumstances, as woiiid demand 
uhiversal assent, and fully prove the innocence of the 
three defendants, and the falsity of Elizabeth Canning’s 
story in every particular;’ whereas, without a trial, 
all would be virtually lost to tlie accused, who, instead 
of obtaining a triumphant acquittal, uiiglit be suspected 
of having agreed to some dnliious compromise. 

Mrs Squires was at length convicted, and had 
judgment of (]|path. But Sir Crisp Gascoyne, tlie lord 
mayor of l.&idon, who was nominally at tiic licad of 
the commission for trying Squires, believed that slie 
w.is tile victim of falseliooil and public qirejiuiicc. 11c 
resolved to subject the whole question to a -ecarcliing 
investigation, and to obviate, if possible, tlio scimdal 
to British institutions, of perjietrating a judicml murder, 
even tliougli tlie victim sliould be aiiiung'thc inoi^f 
obscure of the inhabitaifts of tlie realm. In tlic first 
place, an inquiry was instituted by the law-officers of 
tlic crown, tlic result of which was, that the woman 
Squires received a royal pardon. The lord mayor, 
however, having satisfied himself tiiat this poor woman 
had but narrowly escaped dcatli from tliq perfidious 
falschoiNl of Elizabeth Canning, aided by an outbreak 
of popular zeal, was not content with the gipsy w-oman’s 
escape, but thouglit that an example sliould be made 
of lier persecutor. Accordingly, although lie was met 
witli much obloquy, both verbal and written—for con¬ 
troversial pamphlets were .published against him as an 
enemy of Elizabeth Canning—he resolved to bring tliis 
popular idol to justic'c. 

On the 29tli of April ir'il, she was brought to trial 
for wilful and corrupt peijiiry. Her trial lasted to tlie 
13th of May. It is one of the longest in the collection 
called the ,Stote Tritik, and is a more and elaborate 
inquiry tlian the trial of Cliarics I. The case made out 
iSas complete and crusliing, and the {lerfect clearness 
with which tlio whole truth connected with the move¬ 
ments fVom day to day, and from hour to hour, of people . 
ifi the humblest rank was laid open, shows the great 
capabililics of our public jury-systom for getting at tbe ; 
truth. Olio part of the case was, the absutoity -Of ' 
Elizabeth Canning’s story, and its inconsistency^ .to . 
mintffc particulars, with itself and with toe eoneegnitofit" 
facts" When her first description of the room, to wltok, 
she said, she was shut up, was compared with the toll 4 
surveyor it aftorwarfis undertaken, important and fftsi! 

I discrepancies were proved.* She profqnted to have btoit 
I unable to See anything going on in toe house from ‘i 
place of confln^ent, but in the room.st £h>fi|oto 
tliere was a lai|l hole.through the floor for a jack^nil^.t! 
wbiito gave a full view of toe kittoen, where toe 
of toe house chiefly resorted. She professed to flolipP 
every article in toe room she was oouflned 
had said nothing of a very reim^tahle 
flmtid to that which she ideatole4.'.as.' 
this ptooe-of toraitufe nad not 
.tom% .waa made-ertoiniti b|f.toe,if||^!:l^ 
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thb «»U, and^ the host of ap^eri which rah fir(Sn their 
vehi when it was remorod. She had escaped hy 
stepping on a penthouse, hut there was none against 
tite garret of Mrs 'Wells’s house; the windows were 
tdgb, and she could not havo leaped to the pound 
without severe injury. She stat^ that no one had 
entered the room during the four weeks of her im¬ 
prisonment, but it was shewn ihat^ during the period, 
a lodger h^ held an animated conversation &om one 
of the windows of the identical gonit with somebody 
occupied in lopping wood outside. Nay, a person had 
seen a jpoor woman, with the odd namo of Natis, in 
bed in that very room. Ilis reason for entering it 
was a curious one, which has almost a Jiisthrical 
bearing. He went to try the ironwork, of a sign 
whM had once hung in front of the house, and lay 
in the garret. The sign had been taken down when 
the Jacobite army penetrated into England in the 
Rebellion of 1746. riobably it had boon of a character 
likdy to be offensive to the Jacobites, and its removal 
is a little incident, shewing how greatly the country 
apprehended a revolution in favour of tiio Stuarts. 

^cse discrepancies were, however, far from being 
the most remarkable part of the evidence. Not content 
with shewing that Ellrabcth Canning had told false¬ 
hoods, the prosecutor set to tlie laborious task of proving 
where tlie ^psy woman had been, along with her sun and 
daughter, charged os her accomplices, dr^iig the timo 
ombiuced by tho mere active part of Elizabeth’s nar¬ 
rative. From the vagrant habits of the race, evitlonco 
to tlio most miunto particulars had thus to be collected 
over aloi^e range rf conutry; and the precision with 
which the statements of a multitude of peoiilc—of 
different yuiks and pursuUs, and quite unknown to 
e»ch other, as well as to tlie j^rson they spoke of—are 
fitted to each other, is very striking and interesting. 
Tho most trifling and unconsequential-looking facts 
tell with wonderful precision on the result. Thus a 
lodging-house keeper remembered the womon Squires 
being in her house on a certain day, and she made it 
sure by an entry in an accciimt-book, as to which she 
'romomherod that she had consulted tlic almanac that 
she might put down tho right day. Tho day of tho 
; woman’s presence in another place was identical with 
! tlM presence of an Excise surveyor, and the statements 
: :0f tho witnesses were tested by the ISXcise entry-hooks. 
The position of the wanderers was in another instance 
connected with the posting of a letter, and the post- 
offlee clerks bore testimony to the fact, tliat from the 
marks on the letter it must have been posted on that 
day. It was, as we have seen, on the 1 st of January 
that Elizabeth Canning said she was seized. . TIio 
journey of tlie ^dpsy*family is traced from day to day 
through distant parts of England, from the preceding 
Decembtt down to the 24th of January, which was the 
day of their arrival at Enfield Wash. Thus fortified 
{^ .counteracting fhets of an unquestionable nature^ 
tM Ooansel Hx the prosecution felt himself in a position 
to turn the whole story into ridicule, and show the 
innate absurdity of what all Xondon had so resolutely 
telieved. 

;■; He proceeded in this strain ; ‘ Was it not strang%lhat 
'^aiming should subedst so long on so small a quantity 
v^,^t>read and water—four wetdta wanting only a fevt 
Strange that she should tfusband her store so 
; ite to have some of Iter uuad Idt, sccordtng to her 

ysSiSl'liioW till the Wedpesdsy j aemralng to the last, 

:;..iliSi:^>j^iday before she and that 

ihe-ilHiMi isave .some of to'wfrhhiilom till the 
•' ilffsa the tweatydbafth nSrt oif a sixpenny 
dhy‘ihfficle»t''to'satfB^:b^' hnsge^.r it' not. 




virtue, and informod her, ths^f site eat more tlikh one 
piece of bread a day, hCr small pittance wouM not lost her 
till the' time She was to moke her escape. Her mother, 
wc know, is a very enjthusiastical woman—a conSuUer 
of conjurors, a dreamer of dreams; perhaps tipo daughter 
drbomed also what was to happen, and so, in obedum<^ 
to her vision, would not oat when she was hungry, nOr 
drink when she was thirsty. Howeveic that was, I 
would risk the event of the prosecution on this single 
circumstance, that, evithout the interposition of some 
■preternatural c^uso, tliis conduct of the prisoner’s must 
appear to cxccedfrfl bounds of humnn probability.’ 

Notwithstanding the conclusive exposure of hor 
criminality, Elizabeth Canning was not entirely de¬ 
serted by her partisans to the last. Two of the jury 
hkl difficulty in reconciling themselves to the verdict of 
guilty, suggesting that her story might be substantially 
correct, though undoubtedly she had made a mistake 
about tho persons by whom she was injured. Titerc 
'\tas a technical imperfection in the verdict, and her 
friends strove to tlic utmost to take advantage of it. 
When it was overruled, and a-verdict of guilty was 
'rtrorded, she pleaded for mercy, saying that she was 
more unfortunate tlinii wicked; that Belf-preServatiou 
had been her sole object; and that she did not wish to 
take the gipsy’s life. 'J'lio punislnnent to bo inflicted on 
her was a matter of serious deliberation, as many of tho 
common pcoido were still so unconvinced of her wickeil- 
ncss, that an attempt to break tho jail in which she was 
imprisoned might be feared, and as at that time the 
transportation system liad not been established. It 
j was nut, however, unusual to send criminals, by their 
own consent, to the plantations, and tlio court gladly 
acceded to a desire by her relations, that she should bo 
banished to New England. 

_I_ 

THE ISLAND OP ISLAY., 

Thehb is, pcriiaps, no country in Europe which pos¬ 
sesses so great a variety of territory and social condition 
as our own. Between tho plains of Cambridgeshire 
and tho wilds of Sutherland — between the toiling, ; 
(tensely-packed multitudes of Lancashire and the idl^ 
scattered cotters of tho Hebrides, liow vast a difihr- 
cnce I The Land we Live in, as Charles Knight has 
called it, in a very delightful descriptive book, is a 
much more intctestiug study to its own people than U 
generally supposed; and we somewliat wonder that com¬ 
paratively so few of our tourists go in search of whgt is 
picturesque, romantic, and novel within our own seas, 
These ideas arise in our mind in perusing a few pages <rf 
tho new oditipn of the Guide to the Ilighltinek ana likmck 
of Scotland,* by the Messrs Anderson of Inverness. In • 
this book wc have the benefit of remarkable fulness cf I 
knowledge on the port of the authors, and tlie uconracy ^ 
of their statements is only rivalled by their 
brevity. The account of some of tho more Out-Cf-t^!" i 
way ports of the country lirings before' us not ; 

physivnl conditions Mghlp^ peculiar, hut, as It 1 

totally peculiar Set of historical a8sociationi."''.^’ltn'.'i 
1 example, take a few swatches of tho IHand of 
I It is ahe^t thirty miles long by twent^-^m^i'lili-.i 
breadth, composed chiefly of elevated, but not ' 
gnmnd, much of it moorish and bleak, but . a 
constantly increasing space cultivated a^ 

•finest island in the Hebrides, it hetong^;' 
wholly to one proprietor, whose dij^iiy 
great. 'Within the last few yea7% Iw oBUie tOt 
Quefln at Invonay, with a g^Uant foil 
Clothed in the Highland garb at bis own 
island is now, hoAvever, in the hands 
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beon derived^ wherewith ecane of the family plate of they 
proprietor was formed. 'Vi^is^ is distilled to such an 
amount^ as to return li.80,000 per annum of revenue lio 
the goremment. The G^ic-speaking'people, the fine 
shooting-grounds, the romantic clifih and caves, the 
lonely moors and lochs of this Island, altogether give it 
a degree of romantic interest calculated strongly to 
attract the regard of the intelligent stranger. 

To .pursue the narration of Messrs Anderson—‘Islay 
is not a little interesting from theijistorical associations 
connected with the remains of antiquity which ft pro- 
sents, in the ruins of its old castlc^f^tSrts, and cliapels. 
It was a chief place of residence of the celebrated lords, 
or rather kings, of the Isles, and afterwards of a near 
and* powerful branch of tlie family of the grcjit Mac- 
doniud. Tlie original seat of tho Scottish monarfthy 
was Cantyre, and the capital is supposed tq have been 
in tho immediate vicinity of the site of Campbelltown. 
In tho ninth century, it was removed to Fortoviot, near 
the east end of Strathoom, in I’erthshirc. Shortly 
afterwards, the Western Isles and coasts, which had 
then become more exposed to the hostile iiicursions'*of 
the Scandinavian Vikingr, were completely rwliwefl 
under the sway of Harold llarfiigor, of Denmark. 
Harold established a viceroy in the Isle of Man. In 
tho beginning of the twelfth centnry, Somerleil, a 
powerful chieftain of Cantyre, married Etfrica, a 
daughter of Claus or Clave, tiie swarthy viceroy or 
king of Man, a descendant of Harold Ilarfnger, and 
assumed the independent sovereignty of Cantyre; to 
which ho added, by conquest, Argylo and Lorn, with 
several islands contiguous thereto and to Cantyre. 
Somerled was slain in 11C4, in an engagement with 
Malcolm IV. in Renfrewshire. His possessions on the 
mainland, excepting Cantyre, were bestowed oil liis 
younger son Dugal, from whom sprmig tlo Macdongals 
of Lorn, who are to this day lineally represented by 
the family of Dunolly; while the islands and Cantyre 
descended to Reginald, his elder son. For more than 
three centuries, Somerled’s deseciulimts held these pos¬ 
sessions, at times as independent princes, and at others 
as tributaries of Norway, Scotland, and even of Eng¬ 
land. In the sixteenth century they continued still 
troublesome, but not so formidable to the royal autho¬ 
rity. After the battle of the Largs in 12C.‘{, in wliieh 
Haco of Norway was defeated, the pretensions of that 
kingilomwerc resigned to tho Scottish monarchs, for 
payment of a subsidy of 100 merks. Angus Og, fifth 
in descent fVom Somerled, entertained Robert Bruce in 
his flight to Ireland in his castle of Dimaverty, near 
the Mull of Cantyre, and afterwards at Dunmavlnhaig, 
in Ma, and fought under liis banner at^annoekburu. 
Bruce conferred on tho Macdonalds the distinction of 
holding tho post of honour on the right in battle—the 
withhSding of which at Cullodcn occasioned a degree 
of disaffection on their part, in that dying struggle of 
the Stuajrt dynasty. This Angus’s son, John, called 
by the Xieon of the Isles “ the good John of Isla,” had 
1^ Amy, great-granddaughter of Roderick, json of 
Remoai^ king of Man, three sons—John, Ropald, and 
Goofissy; and by suba^uent marTi{q;e with Margaret, 
Stuart, afterwards ^bert 11. of 
ofiher three sons—Honald of the Isles, John 
.Mw Alexander Comcli. It is 

K jlfDiiff dispute wWher the first family were lawful 
iw SIwtfanate. or had mer^ been set aside, for 
AOt oailled to the chief succession, as a atipu- 
cosmeCtUm witii the royal family, to whoifi 
ilh^iyeiiejMiriticitiw^ obnoxious; or, os had been 
tbe relationship of the parents being 
mqcb within the forbidden, degrees. The 
Jdmi" teetns io have been singdarly gregt. 

Robert Bruee tb his tkther, aod 
SABoli-kfid.Eobert.lI^t to Mmsd^ '.he 
ia-poUession cc superior («f idmbst 
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'The inordinate power of these island princes was 
gradually broken down by the Scottish monasichs in the 
course of the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
century. On the death of John, Lord of the Isles and 
Earl of Ross, grandson of Donald, Hugh oftSfeat, John’s 
nearest brother and bis descendants became rightfill 
representatives of the family, end so continue. Claim 
to tho title of Lord of tho Mes was made by Donald, 
great-grandson of Hugh of Sleat; but James V. refused 
to restore the %tle^ deeming its suppression advisable 
for tho peace of the country.’ 

At tho close of tho sixteenth century, wlijn Bacon 
was writing his ICssayK, and Shakspeare his HanJet, this 
remote payt of the country was the scene of bloody 
feuds d»etweeu spmi-barbaroas chieftains. A battle, 
with fbom ono to two thousand men on bach side, took 
place in Islay in 1,598. 'Tho power of tho Islay 
Macdonalds ultimately passed into tho hands of the 
Campbells, who have since been tho ascendant family 
in these insular regions. 

• ‘ Tho remains of tho strongholds of tho Macdonalds 
in Islay are tlie following:—In Loch Finlagan, a lake 
about three miles in circumference, three miles from 
I’ort Askaig, and a milo off tho road to Loch-in-D.aal, 
on the right hand, on an islet, arc the ruins of their 
principal castle or palace and chapel; and on an 
adjoining island tlio Alacdunald council held their 
meetings. 'I'liore are traces of a pier, and of tho habi¬ 
tations of tlie guards on tlie shoro. A largo stone was, 
till no very distant period, to be seen, on which Mac¬ 
donald stood, vjhcn crowned, by tho Bisliop of Argylo, 
King of tiic Isles. On .*m island, in a similar lake. 
Loch Gnirm, to tho west of Loch-in-Danl, aivi tho 
remains of a strong square fort, with round comer 
towers; and towanls the hciul of Loch-in-Doal, on tiio 
siune side, .arc vestiges 8f another dwelling and pier. 

‘ 'VVIiore are thy pristine glories, Fbilagon? 

Tho voice of mirth has ceased to ring thy walls. 
Where Celtic lords and tlicir fair ladies song j 

Their songs of joy in Great Macdonald's halls. | 
And where true knights, the (lower of cliivalry, 

Oft met theu’ chiefs hi scenes of ivvclry— 

All, all arc gone, and left thcc to repose, 

Since a new race and measures new arose. 

‘The Macdomilds had a-hotly-piard of 600 men, of 
whose quarters there aro niarks still to be scon on tho 
banks of tbo loch. For their ptTsonal services they 
had lands, the produce of which fed and clothed them, j 
They wore fonued into two divisions. The first was 
called Ceatharnaich, and composed of the very tidiest 
and strongest of the islanders. Of those, sixteen, 
called Buannachan, constantly* attended their lord' 
wheresoever he went, even in his rural walks; and one 
*of .them, denominated “ Qillo ’sliiabndh dealt,".headed 
the party. This piece of, honourable distinction wa* " 
.conferred upon.hini on account of his feet being of such 
sizo and form as, in his progress, to cover the greatest 
extent of ground, and to shake the dew from the grass ■' 
preparatory to its being trodden by his master. These | 
Buannachan enjoyed certain privileges, whicJi rendered j 
the«i iw.rticularly obnoxious to their countrymen. The j 
Inst gang of them was destroyed in tho following i 
manner by one Maephaii in tiie Rinns!—Seeit^; Mac- | 
donald and his meit comyig, he set about splitting the 1 
trunk of a tree, in which ho had partly snoCeed^ by 
the time they had reached. lie requested the visitott^,' 
to lend a hand. So, eight on each side, they took t»j|& 
of the partially severed splits; on dtdng wM<dq 
removed the wedges whi^ had kept open the * 

now closed qn their fingers, bedding them - 

in the rustic man-trap. Maephaii and 
equipped themselves from the armour 
oomp^ed them to eii| a lusty dinnmrfafid'jMilMPi(ia' 

. them, leaving thehr master to 
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of tliese 500 vi^re called Qillean-glota, and tlioir post 
was within the-outer walls of their fastnesses. These 
forts wore so constructed that the Gillean-^glosa might 
fight in the outer breach, whilst their lords, together 
with their gt^sts, were eiyoying themselves in security 
within the walls, and especially within the impenetrable 
fortifications of Finlagan. 

‘ On Frcuch Isle, in the Sound, are the ruins of Clnig 
Castle—a square tower, defended by a deep ditch, which 
at once served as a prison and a piotection to the 
passage. At Lnggavoulin Bay, an inlet on the east 
coast, and on the opposite side to the village, on a large 
peninsular rock, stands part of the walls of a round 
substantial stone burgh or tower, protected on the -land 
side by a tliick earthen mound. It is called Dun 
Noomhoig, or 'Dnnnivaig (such is Gaelic orthography.) 
There are ruins of several houses beyond the oiotind, 
separated from the main building by a strong w.all. 
This may have been a Danish structure, subsequently 
used by the Macdonalds, and it was one of their strongt-st 
naval stations. Tliere arc remains of several such 
strongholds in the same quarter. The ruins of one are 
to bo scon on an inland hill, Dun Borrer-iig, with walls 
twelVc feet thick, and fifty-tw'o feet in diameter inside, 
and having a stone scat two feet high round the area. 
As usual, there is a gallery in the midst of the wall. 
Another had occupied the summit of Dun Aidh, a 
laige, high, and almost inaccessible rock npar the Mull. 
Between Loch Gnirm and Kaneg, and suifih of Loch 
I Gruinart, at Dim Blieolain (Vollan), there are .a series 
! of rocks, projecting one behind aiiuthqr into the sea, 
with' precipitous seaward fronts, and defended on the 
land side by cross dikes; and in tlie neiglilwurhood 
numerous small pits in the earth, of a size to a<lmit of 
Swingle pfrson seated. These arc covered by flat 
stonei, which were concealed by sods. 

‘Tliero are also several ruins of chapels and places of 
worship in Islay, as in many other islands. The names 
of fourteen founded by the Lords of the Isles might be 
enumerated. Indeed, most of the names, especially of 
parishes of ^ic west const, have some old ecclesiastical 
allusion. In the ancient burying-ground of Kildnlton, 
A few miles south-west of the entrance of the Souial, 
are two large, but clumsily-sculptun-d stonc-crosses. 
In this quarter, near the Bay of Knock, distinguisheil 
^ a high BUgar-loaf-shapod hill, are two large upright 
flagstones, called the two stones of Islay, reputed to 
mark the burying-place of Yula, a Danish princess, 
who gives the island its name. In the church-yard of 
Kilhnrow, near Bowmorc, there was a prostrate column, 
rudely sculptured; and, among others, two grave-stones, 
one with the figure of a warrior, habited in a sort of 
tunic reaching ^ tho knees, and a conical head-dress. 
Ills hand holds a sword, and by his side is a dirk. 
The decoration of the other is a large sword, surrounded* 
by a wteath of leaves; and at one end tbo figures of 
three animals. This colunfn has been removed from 
its resting-place, and sot up in tho centre of a battery* 
ereet^ near Islay House some years ago. Monumental 
stoi^, as well as cairns and barrows, occur elsewhere; 
and there is said to be a specimen of a circular mound, 
wtUi successive terraces, resembling the tynowald^ or 
/^uidgmeni-scate, of the Isle of Man, and almost uruque 
jis|. the Western Islands. Stone and brass hatchet-- 
We^ns or celts, elf-shots pi flint arrow-heads, 
jabohe, have been fibquently dui; up.' 


or 8»4. 

disoovery when teavelfing 
ilM^f||':|»«M^iaS'te tbe'^t of the Dead 'Sea, where 

’Hind Ajoloun irdl repay the 
iMppuntei^'io visiflng them. .It was a 
_J||ppl:amti7 da^;,' were scrambiingnp the 
.. and low teees. 




-saw before me a fine plum-tree, loaded wi^h fresh blooming 
plums. 1 cried out to ray fcUow-travcller; ^ Now, then, who 
■wfll arrive flist at the plum-tree?’ and as he caught a 
glimpse of so reft'eshing an object, we bpiii pressed our 
horses into & gallop, to s«e which would Mt the first plum 
iVom the brmiches. We Itoth arrived at me same moment; 
and, each snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it at once into 
our months, when, on biting it, instead of the cool, deli- 
cions juicy ^it winch we expected, our mouths were filled 
with a dry bitter dust, and we sat under the tree upon our 
hoTscr, sputtering, antt hemming, and dofaig all we could 
t'o be relieved ofxriio naosouus taste of tliis strange fhiit. 
Wc tlicn pcrceivcivlind to my great Mclight, that wo had 
dLscoverud the famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence 
of wliich has licrn doubted and canviis-scd since tiie d^ys of 
Stralio.and I’liny, who first described it. Many travellers 
have given descriptions of other vegetable productions 
wliich hear, analogy to the one doaoribed by Pliny; but, 
up to this time, no one had met with the thing itself, 
either upon the sjiot mentioned by the ancient anthers or 
elsewhere .—Curzotia Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 


INVOCATION. 

CnBATOU of the universal heart 
In nature’s bosom heating! 

Life of all forms, whieli ai-c but os a part 
Of Thee, thy life repeating I ■* 

Soul of the earth, thy sanctity impart 
Where liuman souls are lucetiiig I 

Bright as the first feint heum in mercy shewn 
Unto tlic barren-sighted, 

Wlicrc, on the yet unbrokcii darkness thrown, 

A sunny ray hath liglitcd, 

Tho gjpry of thy presence streameth down 
On us, tho worid-benighted. 

To ns the shadow of the earth is given. 

And ours tlic lower cloud; 

But tliough aJoiig its pathways tempest-driven. 
Our Iiearts shall not he bowed, 

While yet our eyes unto the stars of heaven 
Wo lift, and pray aloud I 

Not with the prayers of long ago wc pray, 

With red raised liand bescecliing— 

Not w'itli the war-voice of our cider clay, 

With tlic mammotli's hones now bleaching— 
Not for tile mortal victories of a day, 

But—for the Spirit’s teaching t 

C 

Be Words of Light alone our javelins hurled, 
While Truth wings every dart s 
Oh, welcome, then, the legions of a world 1-^— ■ 

• But ours no warrior’s part; 

The ensigns we would bear are passions fiiried— 
, Love, and a child’s young heart I. 


jut-eduoatiok or cniLuaew, , v , 
Let us here mention, tliat.wo have found the 
the sovereign of Great Britein at nine in tee 
the Museum of Practical Art; and on another 
the slime hour, amidst fbe Elgin marbles-—not tjlp^Mx 
wise hint to tlie mothers of England te be''fopi)^'^'S|m'''' 
highest place. Aocustom your children ib fi^'ibiniPil'- 
goodness, and goodness in beauty.—Tto 


.so Ppiier Saokrine Street, .QUiHai! 
Parte are requeated to he' alwlite 
taUe, Izimlwrd Street, laondsn;^ 
ing Mr taaerflon 'binat teiAMMi-''' 
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WHO SIlALli KULE THE WAVESV 
A COKTKST of a very remarkable kiuil is now jfoiiijf oUf 
Olio which is prcj^uant with important results iu resiiect 
to commerce, to naval architecture, to KeoKraphicai* 
discovery, to colonisation, to the siwcad of intelligence 
to the improvement of industrial art, and to the bahmee 
of i>olitical power among nations. 'Liie nature of this 
contest cannot be better made intelligible tli.in by giving 
the words of a challenge recently put forth: ‘ The 
American Navigation Company challenge the sliij)- 
builders of Great Britain to a shii)-racc, with cargo on 
board, from a port iu England to a jMwt in China and 
hack. One ship to be entered by caeli party, and to j 
be named within a week of the start. The shii)s to . 
he modelled, commanded, and oflieered entirely by i 
citizens of the United States and Great Britain respc'c- 
tively; to bo entitled to rmik “Al”eitlier at tho 
American offices or at Lloyd’s. 'I'lie stakes to be 
L.10,000, and satisfactorily secured by both parties; to 
be paid without regard to accidents, or to any excep¬ 
tions ; tho wliolc amount forfeited by eitlier i)arty not 
appearing. Judges to be mutually ehoseii. Kcasuuable| 
time to 1)6 given after notice of acceptance, to build the 
sliips, if required, and also for diseiiargiug and loading 
cargo iu Cliina. The challenged party may name the size 
of tlw ships—not under 800 nor over 1200 American 
register tons ; the weight and ineasureineiit which may 
be carried each way ; atul the allowance for short weight 
or oversize.’ 

'There is a boldness, a straightforwardness, an honesty 
in this challenge, which cannot he mistaken. It is 
difficult to be interpreted in any other sense than that 
the tdiallongers ?neanwhat they say. Brother Jonathan 
lias fiurly thrown down tho gauntlet to the Britishers, 
and it hfffioves the latter to take it up in a becoming 
spirit, pur ship-builders, especially on the Dee, tlie 
Clyde* tlw Wear, tlw Mersey, and the Thames, ought 
to feel jthat much is now expected from ttiein f for if 
once tlw Yankees obtain a reputation—a European 
repat^tii^ it will then be—for outstripping British 
sh^^li$^')t)tn httwd seas, our ship-owners will assuredly 
fe^^ttijlplllShets iu a conuncrcial sense. 

'ji^*iaiettlon of the speed of ships is a very curgms 
roles, rather than scientific principles, 
ha^'l^e^ determined the forms which shall be 
to iSmith adopts a certain form beedhse 

jdup aailed well, wliereas Jones’s difitnrently 
8hi^£^i|w^w«s .a bod sMler; although Sffiith, Brown, 
and be little able to shew 

one shottld sail bitter than tifo other. 

If occur to the re^r to visit ^ 

Iwge .ah^-ltB^liltig. estabUshTucnt, sudi* as those on 


any one of the five rivers named above,' he will see 
Bomethiug like the following routine of oxieration 
going on:— 

There is, first, the ‘ ship’s draughtsman,’ whose duties 
are somewhat analogous to those of the arehilcct of a 
iioiisc, or the engineer of a railway, or the scientific 
cutter at a fashionable tailor’s: he has to shape the 
materials out of which the structure is to he built up, 
or at loiist he has to show others how it is to be done. 
When the shiy-builder has received an order, we will 
sa\’, to cuustAiet a ship, and has ascertained fur what 
route, and for what purpose, and of what size it is to 
he, lie and liis «hii)’s draughtsman ‘ hiy their heads 
together’ to devise such an arrangement of timbers as 
will meet the requirements of tla' ease. Hero it is that 
H scitnee of sliip-building would be valuable ;ithe prac¬ 
tical rules followed are deductions nut so much froul 
general principles as from accumulated facts whicli are 
waiting to be sy slematised; and until this process has 
been carried fnrtlier, sliip-building will lie an art, hut 
not a Dciein-e. Well, then; tho draughtsman, gathering 
up all the crumbs of knowledge obtainable from various 
quarters, ijuts liis wisdom upon jiapcr in the form of 
drawings and diagrams, to represent not only tho dimen¬ 
sions of the vessel, hut the sizes and sliaxies of tho 
in'incipal tirabt'rs which are J,o form it, on the scale, 
perliaps, of a quarter of an iiieli to a foot. Tlien this 
very responsible personage goes to his ‘ inould-loft,’ on 
the wide-spn'adiiig Door of which he chalks sucli a 
lubyrintli of lines us bewilder ono even to look at. 
'These lines represent the actual sizes and shaxies of tho 
dilTorcnt imrts of the ship, with curvatures and taperinga 
of singularly varied eliarncter. Ono flftir of ono room 
thus contains full-sized contours of all the timbers for 
the ship. 

So far, tlien, the draughtsman. Next, under liis 
supervision, tliiii xdanks of deal are cut to the contours 
of all these chalk-lines; and these tliin pieces, called 
moulds, are intended to guide the sawyers in cutting 
the timbers for tliq ship. A largo East Indiaman , 
requiA^s more than a hundred mould-pieces, chalked 
and marked in every direction. 

Another skilful pemonage, called the teonverter,’ then 
makes a tour of tlie tinibef-yard, and looks about fot; 
all the, odd, crooked, crabbed trunks of oak and 
wliich he can find; well knowing that if the nat«Ml;| 
curvature of a tree, accords somewhat with the requir^^i 
curvature of a ship’s timber, the ^ber will be str^M^I 
than if cut irom a straight trun!^ He has tlie, 

, ^eces fbr a guide, and searches until ho 
out all tho timbers wanted. Then he 
tdworkj'who, with tht mottld-pieee8''<dtf*yi|.'i»||p^%' 
i^pe the lar^ trunks to tlMl rcqnllw^' 
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it maj^bc noted, as a remarkat^o fact, tbat idthougb 
VO live in sucli a gtcam-cngine and macbiae-vorklng 
age, veiy few onginea or macliincs afford aid in saving 
ships’ tiipbets. Tlie trutli seems to be, that the cur* 
vaturoa nrJ so numerous and varied, that machine- 
saving would Bcarcely bo applicable. Yet attempts 
arc time to time made to eonstrnot such machines. 
Mr Cochran has invented ony; and it is said tliat at 
the Earl of Rosso’s first soiree as«rresidcnt of the 
Royal Society, a model of this timber-cutting machine 
was exhibited j that Prince Albert cut a miniature tim¬ 
ber with it f and that he thus began an apprenticeship 
to the national art of ship-building. ■ • 

Leaving the supposed visitor ^o a ship-yard to trace 
tlie timbers tlirough all Wieir stages of progres?, we will 
proceed with that which is more directly the object of 
the present paper—namely, the relation of spend to 
bu'dd. Some sixteen or eighteen years ago, the British 
Association rightly conceived that its Moelianical Scetiftn 
would bo worthily occupied in an inquiry concerning 
the forms of ships, and the effect of form on the speed 
and steadiness. The inquiry was intrusted to Mr Scott 
Bussell and Mr (afterwards Sir .John) Robison; and 
admirably has it been carried out. Mr Scott Russell, 
especially, has sought to establish sorpething like a 
science of form in sliip-huilding—precisely the thing 
which would supply a proper b.isis for the. artificers. 

It is interert.ing to see how, ycav after year, this 
committee of two persons nnrriitod the result of their 
unbought and unpaid labours to the As.sociatioii. in 
1S38 and^839, they shewed how a solid moving in the 
water produced a particular‘kind of wave; how, at a 
certain velocity, the solid might ride, on the tnp of the 
wave, without sinking into the hollow ; liow, if the 
external form of a vessel bore a certain resemblance 
to a section of this wave, the ship would encounter less 
resistance ih the water than any other form; and thus 
originated the zeave prhtcijde —so much talked of in 
connection with ship-building. A ship built on th.it 
principle in that year (1830) was believed to bo the 
fiutest ship in Britain. Li 18-10, the conmiittcc stated 
that they had ‘consulted tlie most eminent sliip-builders 
as to the points upon whicii they most wanted iiiforiiut- 
tion, and requested tliem to point out what wore the 
ft>rms of vessel which they would wish to have tried. 
More than 100 models of vessels of various sizes, from ' 
80 inches to 2^ feet in length, were constructeil,’ and 
an immense mass of e-xperiments were made on them. 
In 1841, they described how they had experimented dh 
vessels of every size, firom models of 30 inches in length 
to vessels of 1300 tons. Ii^ the next following yeaf, 
the committee presented a rexwt of no fewer tliau 
20,000 experiments on models and ships, some of 
..which afforded remarkable confirmation of the effidency 
of the wave prindple in ship-building. Thus the 
committee went on, year after year, detailing m the 
Aiwociation the results of their experinients, and point- 
'1# out Jjow the ship-huilders were by de^oes giving 
'lipCtieai- Taino to tbew resi&ts. 

country in which -a sdentifle sociejgr will 
|k.:^bu*ait^ pouiuls on such an iuqui^, and in 
men will gi^.up days and weeks of, 
W it without fed or reward, oue/tht not to be 
^ broad seas by. any competitor. It affmds 
’mi|il|ili^xp',' 00 nfiitnatlfiaAftha'results arrived at by 
that when 'fibme of our- swiftest yachts 
.tb.'be ‘rigidly examined, it was' 
been to a groat 

[|iipi|||HHi in -tiidr In (Mss even where the 


vessels were built before the labours of the committee 
had commenced The art had in tnis caso preceded 
the science. And let it not be considered th.at any 
absurdity is involvcu here: farmers manured their 
fields loii^ before ehfiraists were able to exphun the 
real nature of manuring; and so in other arts, ingenious 
practical men often discover uscftil processes befbro the 
men of sdonce can give the rationale of those processes. 

It may bo all very well to assert, that ‘ Britannia 
rules the waves,’ and that ‘Britons never will be slaves,’ 
and*so forth; only let ns prove the assertions to ho true, 
or nut assort aK4l. We must appeal to the ‘ Shipping 
Intelligence’ which comes to hand from every side, and 
dctenniiie, from actual facta, whether any one country 
rcidly outsails another. ‘ 

• Among the facts which thus present themselves to 
notice, is one relating to clippers. Who first gave the 
name of clii)per to a ship, or what the name means, we 
do not know ; but a clipper is understood to be a vessel 
to shaped ns to sail faster than other vessels of equal 
tonnage. It is said that these swift sailers originated 
in the wants of the salmon siiippers, ani| others at our 
'aystern ports. A bulky, slow-moving smp may suffice 
for tho cuiivcynnce to London of the minei^s and 
manufactures of Nortliumberlaiid and Durham; hut 
salmon and other iKirisliable iurticlcs become seriously 
deteriorated by a long voyage; and hence it is profitable 
in such case to sacrifice bulk to speed. Leith, Dundee, 
and cspeciallyAberdeen, are distinguished for the speed 
of Ihcir vessels above tho.se of the Tyne and the Wear; 
and tlie above facts probably explain the cause of the 
diflercuee. 'i’he Aberdeen clipper is narrow, very keen 
and penetrating in front, gracefully tapering at tho 
stern, .snd altogether calculated to ‘ go .aheail ’ through 
the water in rapid stylo. As compared with one of 
tlie ordinajy old-fashioucd English coasting brigs of 
equal tomia.gc, an Alicrdeen clipper will attain nearly 
double tlio speed. One of these fine vessels, the 
Chn/so/iic, in a recent voyage from Chinn, traversed 
32u' nautical miles (nearly 370 Euglisli statute miles) 
ill twenty-four hours; this was a great performance. 
But it must nut bo forgotten, that the United States 
Selaim to hare att.ained a liigh shiii-spocd licfurc England 
had thought much on the mutter; the Baltimore dippers 
hi'.ve long been known on the other side of the Atlantic 
a.s dusliing, rapid, little vessels, mostly cither single or 
double-masted. 

It is to the opening of the China trade the present 
wonderful rivalry may in great part be attributed. So 
long as European vo.ssela were cooped up stagnantly in 
Canton river, aud .allowed to trade only under circum¬ 
stances of great restriction and annoyance, little was 
effected except by the tea-drinking denizens of Great 
Britain; hut wdicn, by the treaty of Nankin in 1842, 
Sir Henry Bottinger obtained the opening of the' foui* 
ports of Amoy, Eoo-tchow-foo, Ning-po, and Sh«pwf-hae, 
aud stipulated tliat foreign vessels should 'be allowed 
I to share with those of England tho lilwty trading 
i at those jiorts, there was;, a great impetus |^ven to 
ship-lx^Iders and sldji-owncrs: those who had goods to 
sell, thus found a new market for them; aitd tb^ tviio 
could perform the voyage most quickly, would have a 
quicker return for their capital. Tlii^ fo}lowiii|| at on 
interval of seven or eight years the changes in 
the India trade by the East India Compoin^i^iiti^er 
of ^884, brought the Americans and the 
others into tho Indian seas in great numhet^OTfto 
Came the wonders of 1847, in, the 
fondaugold; andtoo8eofl8fil,intimaln>illi:e4|impl^8 
in Australia. ■ ■ , 

Now, these four dates—1884,1842,1847, l;|j^rVtoay 
Je considered os four stariiog-iwinto h»(|ira98d by 
la renewed conquest of man 'over a 

strengthened but not rinilhy.mt a^iii^if^ecn 
hatitm an4 hatfon. j^. now 

afMed to meriihBintf'.to v- 
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that the slup-hui]0ers are beset on all sides with demands 
for moro speed—more speed; and it is significant to 
observe that, in almost every recent newspaper account 
of a ship-launch, we are told hq,w muiy kimts an hour 
sho is expected to attain when fitted. Every ship 
seems to teat every other ship, in the glowing'language 
employed; but after making a little allowance for local 
vanity, there Is a substratum of correctness which 
shews strongly how we are advancing in rate of speed. 

It will really now become useful to collect»and 
preserve records of speed at sea, in connection with 
particular ships of particular build, aifli guide to future 
construction. Mr Henry Wise published a volume about 
1840, containing an analysis of one Inindrcd voyages, 
made* by ships belonging to the East India Comi)au^, 
extracted from the ships’ logs preserved by the Com¬ 
pany. 'll appears that an average gave 112 days os the 
duration of a voyage from London to Bombay. Now, 
within the last few months we h.ave seen that the t'/oy- 
solite, a small clipper, built at Abei-deen for a Liverpool 
firm, has made the run from England to China in 104 
days; and th^ Stornowm/, built at the same ])liu’c fnr a . 
London firm, has accomplished the distance in 100 day's. 
Let the reader open his map, and compare the relative 
distances of Bombay and Cliinu from Enghmd, and he 
will then see wluit a wonderful increase of speed is 
implied in the above numbers. Three American clip¬ 
pers were sighted during the out and home voyages of 
the two vessels, and, if newspaper reports tell truly, 
were distanced by them. 

Wo must not expect that the vast and unprcecdiaited 
emigration to California and Australia now going on, 
will be designedly and materially counected with liigh 
speed, because most of the emigrants go in roomy sliips, 
at fares as low as arc attainabic; but guods-trnflie, and 
the higher class of passenger-trafilc, arc ctery month 
coming more and more within the domain of high 
speed. Let us take tw'o iiistanecs which ]81>2 has 
aflbrdcd, one furnished by England, and one by 
America—one connected with the Australian trade, 
and one with the Chinese. The Aberdeen elipper- 
built barque, Phosnician, arrived at Plymouth 00 ^ 
February 8, having loft Sydney on November 12, and 
perform^ the voyage in 83 days! Her prcvioii,s 
voyages had varied from 88 to 108 ilays. Tiie other 
instance is that of tlie American elippi-r, Wiidi of (he 
Wave, a fine vessel of 1400 tons burden, which loft 
Canton on 6th Januaiy, and arrived in the Jiowus on 
4th April, a period of 80 days. Her greatest speeil i.s 
said to have been 838 miulical miles—equivalent to 
about 889 English miles—iit 24 hours. 

Thus it Is, we find, that in one voyage ivc boat the 
Ainoricans—in anotlier,-tiiey outstrip us; and there 
seems at present no reason why either country should 
feU in m&ing still further advances. The Liverpool 
and HiSw York packet-trade uilbrds another example of 
the same principle which wa liavo been considering; 
gradou^' .these truly noble vessels arc acquiring au 
inersasM of speed. Net only does the geuerul 
desbro’.^'high spera impel their owners to this, but 
th^ dh%ct incentive in the increased rivalry 

of «t»iii^y48Sel8. The American ‘ liners,’ as the sailiug- 
paljiM qn this route, are usually called, have had in 
average of about 80 days outward 
piasaiiiH^'.lSl^ days homeward; but they are now 
shooMf/ahso^ tinmistakably. The Haca', built*at 
in'l^Sl, and placed upon the Liverpool 
li clipper of 1700 tons register; 

it voyage fiom New York to Liverpool'in 

14 qqickness not only exceeding that of its 

pradisaiiiP«^y,M leaving nearly all of them many 
day* ^''1®^.' Even tliii, however, Vras shortly after -1 
wards new cUi^ the Washinffion, 

uccomi^)lii#^-dbt^gme in a Uttus over 18| days. 

The mMiile-teStid^ which ore so numeroim in the 
south teaming tg. rim BorOntl yacht-clubs, 


"are sharing in the modem speed-prodqcing improve¬ 
ments. observable in other vessels. Every one luia 
heard of the yacht America, which arrived at Cowes 
from the United States in July 1831, and of 4he chol- • 
Icngc which her owners threw out against English 
yacht-owners. Every one knows that tlio America boat 
the yaclits wliich were fitted against her. This victory 
liiis led to an immense activity on the part of yacht- 
builders in England; tlfty are studying all the pccidi- 
arities in the buifd and the trim of the yachts belonging 
to the different ports and different countries; and we 
are jiistilied by every analogy in expecting, tlfiit good 
results will spring out of wits thus sharpened. 

Although- we liavo not deemed it necessary in tho 
present paper to touch on tho national struggle between 
steam-ships, wo must’ not forget that one of tlio most 
promising and valnable features in steam navigation 
arose ns an appendage to sailing. The auriliari/ screw 
will deserve the. blessings of our colonists, for reasons 
which may bo soon told. When it was yet uncertain 
wliat result would mark tho contest Screw v. Paddle, 
it was suggested that the screw-propeller might pro¬ 
bably 1)0 used as an auxiliary power, for occasional 
use during calms and contrary winds; the vessel to bo 
a sailing-vessel under ordiiuu'y eirciunstances ; but to 
have a marine engine and a screw for exigencies at 
times when the ship would bo brought to a stand-sUll 
or even drivcii*backwards. About seven years ago, an 
Amcriean packet-ship, the Mnssuchnsetis, a complete 
sailing-vessel in other respects, was providctl with a 
screw and a sleuai-eiigiue powerful enough to.keep tho 
ship moving when winds and tides wore adverse ; tlie 
screw was (oipablo of l)eing lifted out of tho water 
wlien not in use. In lier first voyage from C.iverpool 
to America, this sliip gai.>sed from five to tliirtegn dayf 
as eoinpan'd witli five oilier sidps wiiieli sailed either 
on tlie same or tlie following day. This experiment 
was deemed so far successful, that the Admiralty 
ordered, in 1840, an auxiliary screw to be fitted to tlio 
Amphion frigate, tlieii building at Woolwicli. Anotlior 
example was the Saralt Sands, an iron shit) of llkW 
I tons ; slic liad engines of 180 liorse-iiower, much below 
tliat requisite for an ordinary steamer of the same size. 
She could carry three classes of passengers, coal for 
the wliole voyage, and 900 tons of mcrchanrlise. She 
niiuiu four voyages in 1847,'Iwo out and two home; 
and in IK48 she made five: her average time was about 
nineteen days out, and seventeen days home, and she 
usually iiasswl about six liners on tho voyage. 

Tlie speed liero mentioned is not quite equal to tliat 
of the truly remarkable clipiiers noticed above, but 
it far c'xcocdeil tliat of any liner at work in 1848. 
The exaraiile was followeil in othe^ vessels; and 
tli^n men began to clierish tlie vision of a propoUer 
screwing its way througli tlio broad oecan to our 
distant colonies. From tliis hinnble beginning us an 
auaciliary, the screw has obtained a place of more and 
moro dignity, luitil at Icngtii we see the mails for tiie 
. Capo and for Australia intrusted confidently to its . 
safe-keeping. 

Tho icy regions of the north are braved by the 
auxiliA'y screw. TIiq little FsaM, fitted out i^ost 
entirely at the expense of Lady Franklin to aid in tho 
search for iier gallant, hnshand, is a brigantine of ISO 
tons, with an auxiliary screw to ship and unship.. The 
Intrepid and tlie Pioneer, tlio two screw-steamers which 
form pfirt of Sir Edward Belcher’s arctic expediriffllf ' 
—lately started from England—are to work with, j||| 
without their auxlhaty appendage as drcumsrihlM^i 
may determine. 

The present article, however, trill shew that 
lit not less alive and busy than steaming; 

Vaehts and clippers of both nations, are 
tined 'to a continuous serii^ of improreuiin|l^;;VM^ 
these improvements — wlitflwr bj^ old, vof,, Sl^Mi|k! 
societies and laborious experiments^ or by the 
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eye *ad the slirewd intelligence of ship-buiidoars, or by They looked as if they themselm tkou^t something 
l^th tombined—^have advanced steadily to a point pf this too, when they took possession w the desolate 
^rhaps far beyond that which wo have yet attained, second*floor; and the widow sat down near her son, 
then, if *^*tll» may we trouble ourselves about the and taking his hand Jn hers, gave vent to a flood of 
question—“who shall rule the waves ? ’ tears, which ended by unmanning the boy as well. And 

- —then they shut up the window carefiiuy, and nothing, 

NUMBER NINETEEN IN OUR STREET. more was seen of them that night. 

Mrs Lawson, the widow, was a mild, lady-hke person, 
Nummsh NraETEEM inour8tre£tisag{oomy housc,with whose face bore the marks of recent affliction, and 
a blistered door and a cavernous step; with a hungry whore whole appcafance and niunners were those of a 
area and a desolate frontage. The windows are like 'loving, gentle, imcncrgetic, and helpless woman, whom 
prison-Aips, only _ a trifle darker, and a good deal sorrow could wiut^crush beyond alf power of resistance, 
dirtier j and the kitelicn-ofiieca might stand proxjcs for Tlic boy was a tall, thin youth, with a hectic flush and 


nature there, and the thernioineter rarely stands alxivo his strength licyond its power, making himself seriously 
freezing-point. Number Nineteen is a lodging-house, ill’ in his endeavours to save his beloved mother some 
kept by a -poor old maid, whose only frh'iid fs lier eat, jiiiall trouble. They seemed to be very tenderly 
add whose only heirs will be the parish. With tjie attached one to the other, and to supply to each all 
outward world, excepting such us slowly filter through ^hat was wanting in each: the mother’s gentleness 
the rusty opening of the blistered door, JMiss Ilebceea , soothing down her boy’s excitability, and the boy’s 

O—v...« __1 1 . 1__ A._.. .' .. . 


lines, across it; _ and this act of public notification, temper, and the son so frail in constitution—two people 
coupled with anxious peepings over tlie blinds of the who ought to have been protected from all ill and all 
parlour front, is all the intercourse which, she and the cares, yet who had such a bitter cup to empty, such a 
world of men hold together. Every now and then, harsh fate to fulfil. 

indeed, a man^y cab may be seen driving up to her 'I'hcy were very poor, 'fhe mother used to go out 
worn-out step; and’dingy individuals^ of the kind who with ii small basket on her arm, which could hold but 
travel about with small squai'c bo.vcs, covered with . scanty supplies for two full-grown people. Yet this 
nuirbled paper, and secured with knotted cords of' was the only store they had; for no baker, no butcher, 
difTerent Cizes, may be witnessed taking possession of' no miiknian, grocer, or poulterer, ever stopped at the 
Nineteen, in a melancholy urd.mysterious way. But ] area gate of Miss Rebecca Spong; no p'urveyor of 
even these visitations, unsatisfactory as most lodging- i higher grahe than a cat’s-ineat-mau was ever seen to 
house keepers would consider them, are few and far , hand provisions into the depths of Number Nineteen’s 


those dusty bliiuls; it might be the home of a select, meal which would not liave been too ample for one. 
party of Trappists, or the favourite hiding-place of She therefore could not help her lodgers, and tltcy all 
coiners, for all the sunshihe of external humanity that scrambled on over the desolate places of twverty as 

■ s. «... __ TJf ..at_ 1_a _ • i ^ r i . * . * . .J 


[ WJO cellar, a Heavier siiell of solitude and desolation no cow that ever yielded milk would have acknow- 
f»uld not rest on its floors. lodged—these were the usual items of Mrs Lawson’s 

^One dreary afternoon in November, a cab stopped at marketing, on which she and her young sou ■were to, 
Number Nineteen. ,It was a railway cab, less worn and be iiourisheil. And on such poor fare as this was that 
ghastly than tlfcse vehicles in general, but not bringing pale boy expected to become a hearty man? ITic 
much evidence of gaiety <ir wealth for all that, ^js mother could not, did not expect it. Else why were 
inmates were a wdow and a boy of about fifteen; and tlio tears in her eyes so often as she returned? and 
all the possessions they had with them were contained why did she liang over her son, and caress him wneUy, 
ill one trunk of very moderate ■dimensions, a cage with as if in deprecation, when she brought jiim ' Ms 


a canary bird twittering inside, some pots of flowers, wretelied meal, seeming to lament, to Ifl^^ ltersMf, 

and a little white rabbit, one of the comical ‘ lop-eared ’ too, that she had not been ublo to provide 

kiml. There was somothiug very touching in these better? Poortfiings! poor things! 

evidences of tlie fresh country life which they had left Mrs Lawson seemed at last to get some emnlbvii^t. 


for the dull atmosifliere and steaming fogs the She had been seeking for it long—to ju<^Iw 
im^trppolis. 'JTiey tdd a sad tale of old associations frequent absences from home, and the weiny Mw' of 
brqbfi, and old loves fbrsworn 4 of days of comfort disappointment she wore when she retuni^ ikt at 
.!#agi^perity exchanged fertile dreariness of poverty; last the opening was fonn^ and she set In 

Jpi; iWeedpHi, love, and happiness, all.^ snapped asunder earnest. Slio used to go out early in tlm 
pRt imilejJoa chain of suflfering to he forged Mstead. not return until late in the evening' aaS^ i&e 
help thinking of all those two hapless looked pale and tired, aa one .whoso 


gone throughhefijrethey could have ovlrtoskod all. the day; hut slto l»4 iSSf'hdko^- 
to leave their own dear vUlage, mine. Tlie scanty meals were .oven titan 


igW ipey inigli|.enter*a harsh world, where they sustained by her exertions, < S« 
Mgsdtheir own posUtej^ and earn tlieir own had,with ftiem 
|j.'^ded by iiynifathy, honour, or affecUon. an»ndmcmt; for 


lUtW^^bbier 

ri^MSff'jhope of 
^brought, 
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up RB R lady,’ and bo was doubly incapable—by educa¬ 
tion as well os by temperament—of gaining licr oto 
living. 8hjS was now employe<\ as dmly governess ih 
the fiunily of a city tradesman—^people, though 

they were kindly-naturcd enongii, bad os much ns they 
could do in keeping their own fortmies afloat without 
giving any substantial aid to others, and who had 
therefore engaged her at the lowest possiWe salary, such 
as was barely enffleient to keep her and her son from 
absolute want. * , 

Tlie boy had long been very busy. He used to sit 
by the window all 4ho day, earnestly employed with 
paper and scissors j and I wondered what fascinating 
occupation he had found to chain him for so many hours 
by roose chinks and draughts; for he was lyiually 
enveloped in shawls, and blankets were hung about Ms 
chair, and every tender precaution taken thatjio should 
not incrct^e his sickness by exposure even to the 
ordinary changes in the teinpcr.aturc of a dwelling- 
room. ■ But now, in spite of his ten’iblo cough, in spite of 
his hurried breathing, he used to sit for hours on hours 
by the dusky window, cutting and cutting at that ctcnifd 
papetl as if his very life depended on his task. But he* 
used to gather up the catlings (airel'ully, and hide all 
out of sight before Ids mother came home'—sometimes 
nearly caught before quite prepared, when he used to 
shew as much trepidation as if cominittiiig a crime. 

This wont on for some time, and at hir-t be went out. 
It was fortunately a fine day—a clear, <-old, Jaiuiary 
day; but he had no sooner breathed tlie brisk frosty 
(ur than a terrible tit of coughing seemed to threaten 
his fnail existence. He did not turn back thongh ; and 
I watched him slowly pass down the str«'t, holding on 
by the rails, and every now and then stopping to take 
breath. I saw a policeman apeak to him in a grave, 
compassionating way, as if—seeing lli.at* he was so 
yormg and feeble, and so much a stranger that ho was 
risking his way to Oxford Street, while going in a 
totally contrary direction—lie was tulvising him to go 
home, and to let some one else do his huRincs.s—his 
fhther perhaps; hut the boy only smiled, and shook his 
head in a hopeful way; and so he wont from my sight, 
tliough not from my tiiouglits. B 

This continued daily, sonictimes Herliert bringing 
home a small quantity of money, sonictimes only dis¬ 
appointment ; and these -were terrible trials ! At last, 
the mother was made acquainted with her son’s new 
mode of life, by the treasured 6.s. which the poor 
boy thrust into her hand one evening, witli a strange 
shy pride that brought all the blood into Ids face, 
while he kissed her witli impetuosity to smother lier 
reproaches. Slie asked him hovr lie liad got so much 
money—so much 1 and then he told hSr iiow, self- 
tau^t, he had learned to cut out figures—dogs and 
land^pes:—in coloured paper, which lie had taken to 
the bazaars and stationers’ simps, and tliei-c disposed 
Of—a mere trifle truly. ‘ For this kind of thing is 
’'.iriot fluitipnable, mother, though I think the Queen likes 
thgn^ lie said; ‘ and of course, if not fasliionable, I 
got ■vety much fo’r them.’ So lie contented 
and consoled her, for the small payfticnt of 
Or a shilling, which perliaps was all he could 
Of fouf <l®y6’ 'fork. • 

'' gently blamed liim for his imprudence 

Kln^f as ho had done to the wet and cold 
alu ! these had told sadly on his wcakciUMl 
Herl^ was so happy to-night, tlialf she 
flamp Idi pleasure, even for maternal love; 

!.the fectura which pist,^be given vntil 
then his out-door expeditions were 
fotbiddeh; and Miss Bpoiw was called up 
.'SfMMjjiWthe proliibition—which she did efibctually 
'her littte, quick, nervous way, to taK^ 
'' to the 'shOps liers^, and thus to 

, . of doing so.- foot Mrs Latviam 

;'domain, -jind kissed her cheek 'like 

a sister, as she spoke; while Miss Spong, so utterly 
unusc^ as she had bwn for years tb tlie smallest * 
demonstration of afiection, looked at first bewildered 
and aghast, and finally sank dowfi on the chair in n 
childish fit of crying. I cannot say how macli the sight 
of that poor little old maid’s tears afi'ected mo I They 
seemed to speak of such longye.ar8 of heart-loneliness— 
inch loving impulses strangled by tlie chill hand of 
solitude—sucli weaiy flvniliarity witli tliat dcadness of 
life wherein no Sympathy is bestowed, no love awak- 
cnc'd—that I felt as one witnessing a dead man recalled 
to life, after all tliat nuado life jilcasant had fled. Wliat 
a sorrowful house that Number Nineteen was I From 
the desolpte servant-of-idl-work at her first place ftnm 
the Foundling, to the half-starved German in the attics, 
every inmate of tlie house seemed to have nothing hut 
the bitWr bread of affliction to eat—nothing but the 
salt waters of despair to drink. 

And now'began another epoch in the Lawson history, 
whicii shod a sad iiut most beautiful light over the 
fading day of that young life. 

A girl of about fourteen—she might h.ave been a 
year or so younger—was once sent from one of^the 
stationer’s shops to conclude some bargain with the 
sick papcr-i'uttcr. 1 saw her slender figure bound up 
the desolate steps with the light tread of youth, as if 
slio had been a divine being entering the home of' 
human soitowj. Slie was one of those saintly children 
w'ho arc sohietimes seen blooming like white roses, 
unstained by time or by contact. Her luiir liung down 
her iieek in long, loose curls, among which the sunlight 
seemed to linve fairly lost itself, they were ”80 golden 
bright; her eyes were large, and of that deep, dark 
gray which is so much more beautiful, beoai^ so much 
more intelleidual, than any otlier colour eyes can takq; 
her lips were fresh and \outliful; and her figure hsid 
nil that girlish gr.ace of fourteen which combines the 
unconscious innocence of the child with the exquisite 
modesty of the maiden. She soon became the daily 
visitor of the Lawsons—pupil to Herbert. 

The paper-cutting was not wholly laid asjde though ; 
in the early moming, and in the evening, and often lata 
into the niglit, tlic tliin, wan fingers were busy about 
tlicir task; but tlie middle of the day was snatched 
like an hour of sleep in the midst'of pain—garnered 
up like a fountain of swect.waters in the wilderness; 
for then it was tli.at little .Tessie came for her Latin 
lesson, which she used to Icnm so well, and take such 
pleasure in, and he doubly diligent about, because jKior 
Herbert Lawson was ill, and vexation w’ould do him 
harm. Docs it seem strimgc that a stationer’s daughter 
sliould be so lovely, and should learn Latin? And there 
those two children used to sit tor tbree^ear hours at the 
day; she, leaning over her book, her sweet young face 
'sent on lier task witii a look of earnest intellectuality in 
it, tliat made Iier like some sainted maid of olden time; 
and ho watching her every movement, and listening to 
l^'cry syllable, with a raid interest such as only very carlpr 
youth can fet'l. How happy he used to look I How lua 
face would lighten up, as if an angel’s wing had swept 
over it, when the two gentle taps at the door heralded 
young Jessie! How his boyisli reverence, mixed vrlth 
boyifti care, gave his wasted features an express!^ 
almost unearthly, as ho hung over her so protectingly, so 
tenderly, so adoringly! It was so different frotajlt inan’s 
love 1 There was something so exquisitely pure and spl-' 
ritual in it—something so reverential and so fihivalrot^: 
—it wtuld have been almost a sin to have had that ■ 

grow out into a man’s strong passioii! The 
she brought hira-r-and seldom did a day pass 
a ftesh supply of violets, and, when the weati|ii!|l'C;|^:;; 
warmer, of primroses and cowslips, ficota feer.-jpktisr' 
hand—tliese were cheriiffled more tfaait 
have been cherished; the books she 
never from his side; it sflO tonOhed 0^ 
ornaments' on tlto chiml!fcy-piec^;\ttoli>lM*to 
' . 
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traiuferred to hia own private table; and the chair 8he< offices of gentle comforting, he vros liicp a dtild sinking 


naed waa always kept apart, and sacred to her return. 

It was very beautifhl to watch all these manifesta¬ 
tions : for I ffid watih them, first firom ray own window, 
then in iha house, in the raidat of the lonely family, 
comforting when 1 could not aid, and sharing in the 


softly to sleep—a soul striving upward to its home. 
Beckoned on by the ha,nds of tlie holier sister before it. 

And thuf ho died—in the bright spring-toe o( tlie 
year, in the blight spnng-timo of his life. Love had 
been the cradio-song of his infancy, love was the 


griefs 1 could not lessen. Under the now influence, the requiem of his youth. His was no romantic fable,'no 
boy gained such loveliness and spiritualism, that his heroic epic; adventures, passions, fame, made up none 
face had an angelic clioractcr,, which, though it made of its incidents; it was simply the history of a boy's 


young Jessie feel a strange kind of living awe for tho manful struggling against fate—of the qui^ heroism of 
sick boy, betokened to me, and to his mother, that his endurance, compensated by inward satisfaction, if not 
end wag not far off. by actual liappii’tsss. . 

He was now too weak to sit up, excepting for a True, his career was in the low-lying paths of 
small part of the day; and I feared that he wpuld: soon humanity; but it was nono the less b^utiftil and 
become too weak to teach, even in his gentle way, and pure, for it is not deeds, it is thdr spirit, which ntakes 
with such a ^ntle pupil. But tlie Latin exercises still laCn noble, or leaves them stained. Had Herbert 
held their place; the books lying on the sofa icstcad of Lawson been a warrior, statesman, hero, philosopher, 
on the table, and Jessie sitting by him on a stool, he would have shewn no other nature tlian that which 
where he could overlook her as she read: this was all gladdened tho heart of his widowed mother, and proved 
the change; unless, indeed, tliut Jessie rend oloml a life’s instruction to .Jessie Hamilton, in. hia small 


more than formerly, and not always ont of a Latili 
book. Sometimes it was poetry, and sometimes it was 
the Bible that she read to him ; and then lie used to 
StoJ her, and pour forth sncli eloquent, such rapturous 


deeds of love and untaught words of faith in the soli- 
trade of that lodging-house. Brave^ pure, uoblo then, 
'hir sphere only would have been enlarged, andvwith 
liis sphere the weight and power of his character; 


remarks on what he heard, that Jessie used to sit and but the spirit would have been the some, and in the 


watch him like a young angel holding converse with a 
spirit. She wjis beginning to love him very deeply in 
innocent, girlish, unconscious way; and I used to 

_ r _ 1 _ a* _ . A . __ _ - a _ i i. - a _ i _ 


dying child it was ns beautiful as it would have been 
in the renowned pliilosopher. 

Wo have given this simple story—simple in all its 


see her bounding step grow sad and hca'\^ as, day by bearings—as an instance of how much real heroism is 
day, her brother-like tutor seemed to be sinking from daily enacted, how'miieh true morality daily cherished. 


earth so fast. 


under the most unfavourable conditions. A widow and 


Thus passed tho winter, poor Mrs Lawson toiling her young sou cast on the world without sufficient 


painfully at her task, and Herbert falling into death in 
bis; but with such happiness in his heart as made his 
sufferings'divine delights, and his weakness, tiie lioly 
strengtii of heaven. *' 


means of Jiving—a brave boy battling against poverty 
and sickness combined, and doing his small endeavour 
with manful constancy—ii dying youth, whose whole 
soul is penetrated with Jove, as with a divine song: all 


He could do but little at liis paper-cutting now, but these are elements of true liuman interest, and these 
stin he persevered; and Ins toil was well repaid, too, are circmmstauces to be found in every street of a 
when he gave his mother tho scanty payment which lie crowded city. And to such as tliese is the divine 
received at the end of the week, and fclt that he had mission of brotherly charity required ; for though 
done his beft—that he had liclped her forward—that poverty may not he relieved by reason of our inability, 
ho was no longer an idler supported by her sorrow— suflfering may always be liglHencd by our sympathy, 
but that he had braced the burrlcn of labour on to his I<t takes but a word of lore, a glance of ])ity, a gentle 
own shoulders also, weak as they were, and hail taken kiss of affection—it takes but an hour of our day, a 
I his pla(%, though dying, among the manful workers of prayer at night, and wo may walk through the aiefc 
the world. Jessie brought, u small weekly contribution world and the sorrowful as angels dropping baltn and 
also, neatly sealed up in fair white paijcr; and of tiiese comfort on the wounded. The cup of such human love 
crampled scraps Herbert used to cut angels and as this pourt^d freely out uill prove in truth ‘ twine 
cherubs' heads, which he would sit and look at for blessed,’ returning back to our own hearts the peace 
hours together; and then he would pray as if in a we hare shed on others. Alas! alasl how thick to 
trance—so earnest and heartfelt was it—while tears of harvest and how few to reapers I 
love, not grief, would stream down his face, as his lijis____ 

moved in blessings ou that young maiden child. VISIT To"a .SPOT POTinsTi'rTii'n •mrriT tww 

It came at iJt. llo had fought against it long and A SPOT CONNECTED WITH THE 

bravely; but death is a hard adversary, and cannot b* BTOGllAPHY OF BURNS. 


withstood, even by to strongest. It came, stealiug Ha vino occasion to spend a few days of to 

oyer hitn like an evening cloud over a star—leaving July of tho present year in tho lower part of Nitofllilfc 


him s^ beautifnl. while blotting out his light-:- I felt tempted to liestow a forenoon upon an W 
soft^ung and purifying, while slowly obliterating his discover and examine a particular spot in th»l|sri&t 
place. Day by day, his weakness increased; day by connefited with to liistory of the poet Brnfm 
dhy, his pale hands grew paler, and his hollow cheek respecting which a doubt has till lately existaV 
more warn But to love in his boy’s heart hung tout subject was to more excitingly phu^ beftasi' test 
sick-bed as flowers tot have an eternal fragfimee my seeing dVery morning, from my bedroom 
. toir birth. ■ the smiling ikrmstead of Ellisland, whfa»h 

j. was ever a daily visitor, tough no longer now built, and where lie spent more than four dTml 

» and her prese*® had oU tli® effect of life. Daily beholding his simple home, and to IW 

to boy—he was so calm, and still, and he £ad tilled, I felt a revived inters ih'lMillS 
;8he was tli^ 'When to was goRe, he history and everything associated with'it 

restless, tough nevur pefewi8h;^but he All to readers ,«f Bums axe of couto 'ttotiSit 



Millies restless, tough nevur pefewish; but he All to readws ,«f Bums axe of couwd 
to utoato to ttto on any- with his extravagaht Bacchanalian lyric. ^s> 
jp[;^heiultnitofiito<suiitly to to window, r.™..,,, ^ . ‘ 

toto sfcadosfy and his thin ^ brewed a nedt o nmt, 

tosetto at his biw-olotbes, in And lUb imd AUan cuni to 

Wiile she sat by Wljhw hearto lee^ ^ 

aototlw llk#ldr music in his ears, wadnaflnd toC!hri<^^-^ ; 


■Idtoat Mm in a thousand j It was-wqll known ftosi to 


O wuUe bi^ired a pedc o* msMt, 

, And Rab and Alton cani to 
Three blithm hearts tot leedito 
fe waioa And to tShritto^*" ^ 
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one—that the Willie who gave the entertainment waa 
Mr William Nicol, a master in the High School of 
Edinburgh—Bab, the poet himselft-and Allan, a certain 
Mr Mastcrton, likewise of the Eclinburgh High School: 
three merry-hearted men, of remarkable talents and 
many other good properties, but who, unfortunately, 
were all of them too liable to the seductions of the 
‘ barloy-brce.’ That such was the scene, and such the 
actors, we had learned from Bums himself, who thus 
annotated the song in a musical collection : ‘ TU» air 
is Masterton’s; the song mine. The occasion of it was 
this: Mr William IWcol, of the High Sdiool, Edin¬ 
burgh, during the autumn vacation being at Moffat, 
hones| Allan—who was at that time on a visit to Dal- 
swinton—and I went to pay Nicol a visit. W<» h:_^ 
such a joyous meeting, that Mr Mastcrton and I agreed, 
each in our own way, that we should celebrate the 
business.’ That is to say, Burns undertook to compose 
a song descriptive of the merry encounter, while Mr 
Mastcrton, who was .in amateur mwicinn, shonltf 
compose an appropriate air. So far there seems to he 
little obscurity about the matter. The locality pointed* 
out is the well-known spa village of Moffat, situatitl 
among the hills of Annandale, about twenty miles from 
Ellisland. Nicol had had a lodging tliere, in which to 
enjoy his few weeks of autumn vacation; Burns and 
IMaatcrton—the one from Elhsland, the olher from 
Dalswinton—^liad journeyed thither in company; and 
there, probably in some smaU cottage room, had the 
strength of the peck o’ mant been triwl. Most likely, 
ns Mollht is so far on the way from Dalswinton to 
Etlinhurgh, Mr Mastcrton would part with his two ' 
friends next day, and proceed on his way to the city, 
wliile Burns returned to his farm, lone-nioditating on 
the song in whicli he was to make llie frolic immortal. 

Wirii so explicit a statement from the po»t, we never 
should havo had occasion to feel any doubt about the 
circumstances referred to in ‘ Willie brewed a pock o’ 
maut,’ had not Dr Currie, the editor of tlic posthumous 
collection of Bums’s works, inserted therein a note, 
stating that the merrj'-meeting ‘ took place at Laggan, 
a farm purchased by Mr Nicol in NitlisJale, on tlic 
recommendation of Burns.’ Currie, proceeding upon' 
the undoubted fact of Nicol having purehnscfl such a 
farm, seems to have imagined that tlio meeting vvas 
what is called in Scotland a home-heating, or cutei'laiii- 
raent given to celebrate the entering upon a new 
domestic cstablisliracnt, Laggan itself being of course 
the scene. To add to the perplexity thus created. Dr 
Currie’s assumptions were taken up by a subsequent 
editoiriWho ought to havo known better—the late Allan I 
Cimningham. lie gives tlio whole affair,with daring 
eircumstnntiality. The song, lie says, ‘ was coniiMjsed 
to commemorate the home-heating —as entering upon , 
possession of a new house is called in Scotland. William j 
Nicol made the hrewst strong and nappy; and Allan 
Mastcrton, tlien on a visit at Dalswinton, classed liie 
Nith, wiAsWith the poet and his celebrated pimeh-bowl, 
reached La^^n “ a wee before the sitn gaed dpwp.” 
The sun, now'cver, rose on their carousal, if the tradition 
of tl\e laud may be trusted.’ Thus, os Laggan is on 
the ii^t hank of the Nitti, while Driswinten is on the 
Irft, we hate Maaterton crossing the river to join 
Bnriu at ij^Uisland, wWeh is the converse of the pro- 
Oedniit neC^i^ify on the supposition of Moffat being 
the ' A place called Laggan, about two riiiles 

froin Em4and, being ftirther assumed as the seat of 
NiooL WjS Nte the poet marchipK along to it bearing 



—where at length an effort is made to illustrate both, by 
documontary and other exact evidence •—the affair is 
set in such a light as to throw a Imjicrous commentary 
on such testimony as the ‘tradition of the hind.’ It 
appears, from .a letter of Burns in which tifo verses of 
the song .ore transcribed, that it vrns written before Ifith* 
October 1789; while it equally apiicars that Mr Nicol 
did not purchase Laggan till March -1790: ergo, the 
maut was not browed at Laggan; Mastcrton did not 
cross the Nith; alid the punch-howl is a m 3 rth, which 
most likely originated in editorial fancy. 

Laggan is, ncvertlieless, a remarkable place, far Bums 
and Nicol must have been there together in some 
fashion, if.not a Bacclianalian one, since it was upon tlio 
recommendatiou of the former that the hitter became 
its proprietor. There’ are, however, two Laggnns—one 
in Dunsrore parish, about two miles from Eilisland; 
the other in Gleneairn parish, a comparatively remote 
situafion* and tlio latter was the Laggan. of Nicol. 

M-, of A-, wlio now lives near Ellisland, 

remembers, while living in liis father’s house, Laggan 
of Dunseore- -the ]ilace erroneously assumed by Cun¬ 
ningham—tliat Burns and Nicol caiiio there rather Ij-te 
one evening, and induced liis father to accompany tliem 
to llic town of Minnichive, whence he did not return 
home till next day at tlirec o’clock. Laggan of 
Gleneairn being on tiie way to Minniehive, and near (t, 
and tliere bejng no otlier imaginable reason for Nicol 
going to sueli an out-of-the-way place, it seems a very 
reasonable supposition, tliat the pair of friends were on 
tlieir ivay to seesthe property which Nicol thought of 
purchasing; and that Burns, knowing Mr M-^— to be 
well skilled in land, had thought of asking his advice 
on its value. 'I'lie Junior Mr M- adds ^ reminis¬ 

cence, too diaracteristic, wc fear, to ho much doubted* 
tiiat Burns and Nicol on tliat occasion were for a whole 
week engaged in merry-making. 

We had, tliereforc, a half - melaneholy interest in 
seeing Laggan—a name, we felt, associated with reck¬ 
less gaieties, Imt then they were the gaieties of genius, 
and well had they liecn moralised in the punishments 
wliicli tliey drew down—for, as Currie remarks in 1799, 
these ‘tlirce merry boys’ were already all of them under 
Ihi- turf. Our kind liost, the successor of Masterton’s, 
took us ill his earriago across the Nitli, tlirough a scene 
of natural luxuriance imd Ixsmty not to be surpassed, 
and under a sun of ns intense brilliancy as ever shone in 
these climes. P.assing Into a high side-vailey, we soon 
left tlic glowing plains of Nithsdale behind. We passed 
uiuler the farmstcail of Laggan of Dunseore, and 
thought of Burns and Nicol coining there to sMuce the 
wortliy fanner away to partake of their festivities at 
Minniehive. By and" by we came toJDunscore kirk, 
wliich Bums used to attend w'ith liis family while resl- 
lAiit at Ellisland—a glooiny-looking man, the people 
thought him, all the lime tliat he, with his generous, 
h^mevolcnt nature, was in reality groaning over the 
stem Calvinlstic theology of tlic preacher. It is a tract 
of country which Ims but recently been reelaimed'from 
a marshy and moorish state, and which still shews cmly; 
partial traces of decoration and high culture. Itf • 
glooqgy recess among the hills, wo caught a glimpse ef 
tile situation of the old castle of Lagg, a fortsiioe 
surrounded by hogs, tlie ancient residence of Hie 
persecutor Grierson* of Lagg, and fit SGene'*- to be 
connected with the histor/of a man who could cooU^ 
stand,to see innocent women drowned at a stakft 
to the sea for conscience' sake. The name of khe 
place is pure Norwegian, expressing limply leoKer^ SU^ 
being, no doubt,* the predomtoattog feature t»f tto 
scenery in its original state—while 
ajves the article sn (tlie) to addition. Soon 
'mg'Donscore, wo entered'tlie vi^^ 
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which, with • its chalet>like famihcmies far up tiie 
slopes on both- sides, reminded us much of Swit^knd. 
Here, a few miles onward, we saw Maxwellton House, 
surrounded by thobe slopes so warmly spoken of in 
Scottish Hoag— 

Maxwellton braes arc bonnie. 

Where early fa’s the dew; 

Where I and Annie Laurie, 

Made up the proirtise tru<j. &c. 

Of tills estate, the Laggan of William Nicol was 
originaljy a part, being sold in 1790 by Sir Robert 
Laurie of Maxwellton, n gentleman whom Bums has 
celebrated in his famous poem of ‘ Tlic Whistle.’ 'Even 
in this splendid summer-day, the whole vale has a rude 
and triste appearance, somewhat at issue with the 
declaration of the old song just quoted, and nbt likely, 
one would have thought, to attract the regard of such 
men as William Nicol and Robert Burns. 

We had’inquired, as we came along, ns to the phicc 
of which we were in quest; and finding nobody ivith’a 
very clear or ready conception of it or its whereabouts, 
began to feci as if it were of a half-fabulous character. 
At*lengtli, however, at a place called Crossford, we 
were told we should have to leave our carriage and the 
roatl. and ascend the side of the valley to the north- 
wgnl, where, about a mile and a lialf onward, we 
shbuld find a small farm called Laggan Park. This 
' wc hoped to find to bo the true place. T(f walk a mile 
and a half up hill on a roasting July day was not a 
task to 1)0 encoimtered on liglit grounds; liowcvcr, we 
had resolved to make out our point if po.ssibIc. Beliold 
a coupio of wayfarers, then, pursuing tlicir way along 
the skirts of turnip-fields, through slight coppices, and 
along varftus clayey braes, with this unseen place of 
Laggan Park still keeping Vonderfully alicad, long 
after it ought to have been reached. We wondered 
how the Ayrshire bard would have looked carrying a 
punch-bowl along our present path, after a journey of 
eight miles similarly loaded; and whether he woxild 
have tbongjit any amount of the ‘ barley broe’ during 
‘ the lee-lang night’ a fair recompense for his toils. 
At length, we arrived at the spot, but in a state of 
deliquescence and exhaustion not to be descrilied. It 
is a small farm-establishment, nestling in a bosom of 
the hills, with some shelter and good cxi>osure, making 
uq) for elevation of xiosition, so that its few fields of 
growing grain, of potatoes, and meadow gritss, have a 
tolerably good appearance. Some patches of ancient 
coppice at the ha.se of the barish hills behind,.give it 
even a smiling aspect. The farmer, seeing us approach, 
left his people in the field, and came to greet us. Wc 
entered a neat ^lean room, and met a kind reception 
from ‘tlie Mistress,’ who was as trigly dressed as if she 
had been expecting company. It soon became clcaa; 
from our conversation with the good couple, that our 
toils were crowned with success. This really had been 
Nicbl’s property; it still belonged to a member of liik 
&mUy. Thkt line of gray heights seen from the door 
was what Bums alluded to when he facetiously dabbed 
his i^nd ‘Illtwtrious lord of Laggan’s many hills.’ 
I^is cottage had been the retreat of the High School 

B n his hoars of rustic vacation. There was a 
which, we discussed over a glass of most 
spirits and water fttmlshed by the farmer: 

I neat room form A part trf the dwelling of 
|i.4ppear^ not. It was a modern addition, 
house, to whh^ H a^oined upon n di£> 
<>f flooring, was hnt, of one 

of .lK)X-heds~'di’ridia|F.tnw sitting-place 
I.wididi, ^ being'. rodely. ^causewayed 

ms^was.'tlw'^^mhle 
o’ mant’— 
llwMujpliri^ .'Of country 


We did not venture to indulge in any droaminj^ as to 
festive meetings between Burns and Nicol in tins 
bumble shed; for we felt that here there was no certain 
ground to go upon. Enough that we could be assured 
of Burnsrtind Nicol iSaving been together here; two 
most singular examples of the peasant class of their 
country, and one of them an uuapproaclted master of his 
country’s lyre, whose strains have floated to the ends 
of the earth, and promise to last tlurough many ages. 

The elements of rihe place, and the ideas connected 
witli it were, after all, too simple to detain us long. Wc 
only waited to snateli a slight pencil sketch of the house 
and its adjuncts; and then, having 'taken leave of the 
farmer and his wife, we retraced our steps to the road. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, and not at all in keeping with 
the ioca of cither Maxwellton braes or Laggan’s many 
hills, wc (Jiseovored in our walk that the rough terrace- 
like ground over whicli we had passed before coming in 
sight of Nicol’s estate, was a moraine, or mass of tUbris, 
produced and left tliere by a glacier. Its surface, 
thickly covered with loose blocks of rock different IVonj 
th.at of the district, first fixed our attention; then 
'looking into some opening which had been mKde in 
the earth for building matcriais, we readily observt'd 
that the internal conslitution of the mass was precisely 
like that of the moraines of the existing glaciers of tliu 
Alps, and of the similar masses of drift scattered over 
Sweden—a confused mixture of angular, slightly-worn 
blocks of all sizes, bedded in clayey gravel of a broni 
colour. Such objects are rare in Scotland; but here is 
undoubtedly one, tliough we cannot pretend to tell from 
what quarter it has come. TIic thing most nearly 
re.scnil)tiug it in general appearance, which we have 
ever seen, is an niidniibted ancient moraine at a place 
called Musshuus, in tlio Valley of the Laug, in Norway. 

One rcfle(vtion arises at the conclusion of tliis trivial 
investigation, and it is this—If so much doubt and 
obscurity have already settled on circumstances which 
took place scarcely beyond the recollection of living 
peoi>le, can wo wonder at tliat which invests the events 
of a more remote epoch ? If editors in our enlightened 
time have contrived so soon to give the lustory of 
Sums a mythical character, what safety have we in 
trusting to such ancient narrations as those of Plutarch 
or Thucydides On the other hand, where even such 
a biograpliy as that of Burns is placed by sound and 
carcfnlly-examincd evidence upon an irrefragable basis, 
a service is rendered to the public beyond tlio merits of 
any immediate question that may bo under discussion, 
in the, encouragement which it gives to iustorical 
inquirers of all grades, to rest satisfied with noth^ on 
vague assertion, but to sift: everything to the bottom. 

ONE-SIDEDNESS. 

Plantapentl. The truth appears so nolceii on vaj slSe, 

That any purblind eye may find It out. 

Somerset. And on iny side It is so well apporolle^ 

So clear, so shining, and so erident, 

That it will glimmer through a bUod mon'i Me. ' 

• ‘ MrstPesrttfftmntyr. 

IIavincI mode up our mind upon a question, probaWy 
by a delightfully curt process, how pleasant ai^ natural 
it is to latfth sublimely at all dissenticrits 1 Poor 
creatures, those nonconformists are alnu^ to be 
pardoned, so much does their hnpenetr^bla dtdhess 
lunuse ns 1 How they exm have scramtfM to a con- 
clogfon opposite to ours, is a problem so absurd* that It 
tickles us amaifingly. > ", 

Yet the fonnation’of o^nious ia rastl^ dipeudent' 
upon circumstances. Whutg-riiing it #4 

(i^lcsti^ Empire; and tiie chanodt 
go the l^g^ 'Of pnning his 
fonder squalid urcbiii, tumiagr 
some otlttr sweet-scented-'hat',;:'PlMi.if;P&d!. 
on the.. ragged lap ^of 
there-Is a ttrcmg 
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I inisniMlentanding with tho police one of these line' 
j (lays. Tho lAilS-eyod priest who just passed you, was 
born and educated within tho s^tea of the church; attd 
somehow or other he finiily believes in tli^e Bomonisra 
y’ou so hotly repudiate. Tlje* sallow-faced gentleman 
crossing the remd, and exhibiting so wobegono an 
aspect, has always had a bad liver; and you will never 
persuade him to look on the bright side of life. While 
this bustling, vivacious personage, who approaches us 
with such a springy step, and r^ld merry glaive, has 
never known a day’s illness—is indebted to hearsay for 
his belief in nerves—and is ready to challenge Europe 
to beat him at a hearty guffaw— he is perplexed by the 
shadow of a long face, marvels with all his might at a 
heitVy eye, and cannot unriddle the philosophy of a bent 
toow. When shall we learn that the result of looMing 
depends on tho state of the eye—that tljc vision is 
maided by the position of the seer—that he’who 
stands on one side, secs one side only ? Says Words¬ 
worth— • 

We safely may affirm that human life ^ 

Is cither fair or tempting, a soft scene, , 

Grateful to sight, refreshing to the stml, * 

Or a forbidden tract of ehoeiiess view, 

Even as the same is luohetl at, or ajiproachnl. 

And the pastor of the Excursion, who is the spokesman, 
illustrates his doctrine by shewing tliut the church-yard 
among the mountains, in winch he and liis companions 
are standing, if appronclicd from the sullen north, when 
‘ in changeful April, fields arc white with new-fallen 
snow,’ and ere the sun lias gained liis noontide height, 
will appear nn ‘ unillumin^, blank, and dreary plain, 
with more than wintry cheorlessncss and gloom sadden¬ 
ing tho lieart; ’ whereas, if it be regarded from the 
qharter whence the lord of light dispenses his beams, 

‘ then will a vernal prospect greet your eye ’— 

All fresh and beautiful, and green ami bright, 
Hopeful and cheerfiJ—vanished is the pall 
That overspread and chilled the sacred turf. 
Vanished or hidden ; and the whole domain. 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear ^ 

A tncadow c.arpet for tlic dancing hours. 

The same principle of mental optics is of universal 
application. We cannot ignore it without fatal results 
when studying history, science, art, liuman nature, or 
any conceivable object of inquiry. Tliu.s, in forming 
our opinion of the actions of otbers, tberc is no more 
mischievous absurdity, it lins lieen remarked, than to 
judge tiicm from tho outside as they look to us, instead 
of ^m the inside as they look to the actors ; notliing 
more irrational tlian to criticise deeds *as though tlie 
doers of them had the same hopes, fears, desires, and 
restraints with ourselves. ‘ Wo cannot understand , 
another’s character except by abandoning our own 
identity, and realising to ourselves l,iis frame of mind, | 
his want of knowledge, his iiardsliips, temptations, and 
discouragements.’ If wq turn -to history, wo arc 
reminded of Tliomas Moore’s lines— ' ^ * 

By To^ Hume’s seductive page licgniled, 

We &ncy Charles was just, and Stradlbrd mild; 

. Ai^ Fox hhnsclf, with party pencil draws 
M^iuquth is hero ' for tlie good old cause !’ 

Thhn, r^ta are wrongs, and victories are defeats, 

' As 'XVehch dr English pride the tale repeats.* 

taOi, Macaulay’ remarks, that for many years - 
dtW^kWmSf htstorian was anxious to prove that t^ old 
igov^ment was all but repubUcan—every 
;’!C!^, i^ptpve At <dl but: despotic. ‘Wi^i such feelings, 
intp’the.i^eondlDgy of the 

JlNIKv Family foohd what they soni^t, andobinf- 
.to. add'Wythii^ but what they.sought.*' 
'isAowl^tteM'to.'see 0 ^ one-naif of the'evidence,'you 
tm .tie- Hantagmiets. 'Wei^ as abstdhtev 


as the sultans of Turkey) to see only the other half, 
you yrould conclude that they had as "little real power 
as the Doges of Venice: and both conclusions would 
be equally remote from tho trutlf. 

Carlyle justly affirms, that if that mnn’ is a bene¬ 
factor to the world who causes two cars of com to grow 
where only one grew before, much more is he a bone- 
factur who causes tw'o truths to grow up together in 
harmony and mutual«confirmation, where before only 
one stood solitifry, and, on that side at least, intolerant 
and hostile. Every genius rides n winged horse; but 
all are apt to ride too fast. Plotinus, sayc^ Emerson, 

‘ believes only in philosophers; hVndlon, in saints ; 
Piml.'ir and Byron, in poets. Bead the Imnghty language 
in whivh j’lato and tho Platonists speak of all men who 
are not devoted to •their own shining abstractions.' If 
genlus'is liable to such one-sidedness, the greater the 
need of educational correctives to eommon-placc minds. 
Hence the ovorpursuit of any one subject may be 
liurtful, unless duly balanced by countervailing forces. 
"As the autiior of Eriencls in Council says, a human 
being, like a tree, if it is to attain to perfect symmetry, 
must have light and air given to it from all qu^ters. 
This may be done without making men superficial— 
witliont sanctioning the dissipation of more desultory 
reading. One or two great branches of science may 
be systematically prosecuted, and others used in a more 
supplementfyy and illustrative form. ‘ A number of 
oue-sidisl Inen,’ observes tho 8a7ne writer, ‘may make 
a great nation, though I much incline to donbt that; 
but Bueli a na^on will not contain a. number of great 
men.’ W'illi the advance of intelligence,’advances a 
Catholicism of literature, of taste, of humanity at 
large. Unenitured intellect, ‘cabini'd, cribbc:d, con¬ 
fined,’ is ill at ease among the riches of varicty.,in 
literiiry loro; it is safisfied witli tho little, because, 
as Men/cl s-ays, it knows not the great; it is con¬ 
tent with one-sidedness, because it sees not tho 
other .sides, if critical esprit do corps has its advan¬ 
tages, it has its j)cnaltics also; potent witldn its 
self-imposed bounds, it is impotent outside of them. 
Longfellow reminds his brethren of the lyre, that 
wliatever is best in the grciit poets of all countries, 
is not w lint is national in them, but what is universal; 
tlieir roots are in their native soil, but their branches 
wave in the unpatriotic .air, tliat speaks the same 
language to all men, and their leaves shine with tho 
illimitable light that perviuies all lands. ‘Lot us throw 
all the windows open ; let ns admit the light atod (dr on 
all sides ; that we may look towards the four corners 
of the heavens, and not always in the same direction.* 

Monomania is sometimes simply the exaggerated 
regard to one side of inany-sidcd^trnth. It is not 
absolute, but only relative delusion. It is in its degree 
'true; but by afleeting to be tlie whole truth, it becomes 
untrue. Philosophic reficction shews, that if a man 
tksten his attention on a single aspect of truth, and 
papply himself to that alone for a long time, ‘ tho truth 
becomes distorted, and not itself, but falsehood;’ and 
may bo compared to tlie air, whicli is our natural 
clement, luid the breath of our nostrils; ‘ but if a stream 
of Bic same be directed on tho body for a time, it Causes 
COM, fever, and even death.’ ‘ flow wearisome,* ex¬ 
claims Emerson, ‘the grammarisn, the phrenolo^at, 
tho political or sreligious fanatic, or, indeed, ai^ 
possessed mortal, whose* balance is lost bjr the exag¬ 
geration of n single topic! It is . 

The^JOre of society is constituted by Ms.ono-sldedimi^ 
His ear is deficient in the sense of hiU(U«»ty,.tdNl: he 
deafens and disgusts you by buying on ode 
The retired nabob holds you by the butt^ 
wearisome diatribes on Indiah ecQn<HDiiint j -^;&d%^". 
tiSme is too fluent on his.worn-out.. 
the X^insultf'War, and beeomeS'.raVX^||i|M|)M^h^. 
. a'., new theme, or mqra to ^ 


urdversity pedant dislrj|stx 
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philology and scansion—with his amended translation 
of a hexameter' in Pertlus, and his new roadingof a 
line in Theocritus; the bagman is all for ‘ the shop;’, 
<a>e policeman is redolent of the ‘lock-up house’ and 
‘ TOur wertchtopthe tailor is profoundly knowing on 
tho ‘sweating system;’ the son of Crispin vows and 
protests tiiere’s ‘ nothing like leather.’ All these minus 
signs hove a tendency to cancel each other: and thus 
the etLoation of life is worked out. Society has been 
said to have at all times the same w4nt—namely, of 
one sane man, with adequate powers of expression to 
hold up each object of monomania in its right relations. 
‘ The ambitious and mercenary bring their last new 
Uumbo-Jlimbo—whether tariff, railway, mesmerism, 
or California—and by detaching tho object from its 
relations, easily succeed in making it seen in a glare, 
and a multitude go mod aliout it; and they dro not 
to bo reprov^ or cured by tlio opposite multitude, who 
dre kept frpm tliis particular insanity by an equal 
frenzy on another crotchet. But let one man havc^ 
the comprehensive eye that can replace this isolated* 
prodigy in its right neighbourhood and licarings, and 
the Illusion vanishes—tlie returning reason of the 
community thanks the reason of the monitor.' Tliere 
is perhaps nothing which more urgently calls for such 
a controlling and overseeing mind, to curb eccentric 
excesses, and to restore equilibrium of action, tlian 
pliilantbropy itself. In the enthusiasm of jts impulses, 
it thinks it can afford to sneer at political economy, 


the goose slipped off tho dish, and e^eaped into his 
neighbour's lap. Now, to have thrown anot goose on 
a lady’s* lap would disconcert most people, but the 
gentleman iq question was not disconcerted. Turning 
round, with a bland smile, he said: ‘I’U frouMe you 
for that ^se.’ Here we have a sublime example of a 
man with one idea. This gentleman's idea was the 
goose; and tn the absorbing interest attached to his 
undertaking, that he was to carve tho goose, not 
altogc|her knowing IfOw, he had shut out extraneous 
objects. Suddenly the goose was gone, hut his eye 
followed it, his mind was wrapt up in his struggle with 
it; what did he know of that lady ? ‘I’ll trouble you 
for that goose,’ expressed the perfect abstraction of a 
mind hfnt on developing its one idea. 

Mt _ ______ . 

MK KIKBY THE NATURALIST. 
Tub iiopular fame of Mr Kirby rests upon the Intro- 
diMon to Entomology, a work (partly written by him) 
full of interesting facts respecting the economy of the 
iqseet world. Amongst the scientific, his reputation 
dei*en(ls on a variety of elaborate papers which ho 
■wrote for learned societies on subjects connected with 
natural history. Eor sixty years previous to the con¬ 
clusion of his long life in 1850, he h.-ul devoted the 
leisure of a parsonage to that delightful study, and 
being a diligent and accurate observer, and an elegant 


and that it is right to wander at Us own sweet will, 
benevolently defying tho remonstrances of all who 
have a mClhod to propound, a science to explain, a 
system to upliold. Thongb the heart be large, yet th? 
inind—ns I^tlmniel Hawtliomo somewhere observes— 
is flten of such moderate dimensions, as to be exclu¬ 
sively filled up with one idea; ’and tlius, wlien a good 
nian has lung devoted himself to a particular kind of 
beneficence, to one species of reform, ho is apt to 
become narrowed into the limits of the path wliercin 
he treads, and to fancy that there is no other good to 
bo done on earth but that selfsame good to wliich he 
has put his hand, and in tlie very mode that best suits 
his own conceptions. ‘ All else is worthless; his seheme 
Innst be, wrought out by the ilhited strength of the 
wlvfie world’s stock of love, or the world is no longer 
Whrthy of a position in .4he imiverse. Moreover, 
powerful truth, behig the rich grape-juico expresseil 
from the vineyard of tho ages, lias an intoxicating 
quality when imbibed by any but a powerful intellect, 
and often, os it were, impels the quaffer to quarrel in 
hU cups.’ Even a saint with ono idea may be a plague 
to his neighbourhood; and, by being canonised, may 
retard, not frirtheg tho progress of his church. 

Let us own, however, that one-idea’d people are often 
amusing as well as jnUcliievons—or rather, wlion not 
misohievous. Tho rapt devotion they pay to their 
i^iis oscillates between tho sublime and tlie 
ridionl^s. Wo luive all seen such people, and alter¬ 
nately admired and laughed at them. Wo have all 
witnessed or read pleasant illnstrations of their doings. 
. WUh one sndi illustration we conclude this discursive 
fri^^t. It is related by the witty autlior of*A 
0 / Ignorance, who introduces it in the course 
imaginary dialogue on one-sided university 
k in which one of Uie spAkers (at dessert) 
loiiieiiKimpemten:’.K y<fh reach after tliat pear. 



and entertaining writer, he had attained the higliest 
rank amongst tlie British naturalists of his day. It 
appears, from a memoir just published,*' that Mr Kirby 
was bom in 1759, and settled in 1782 in the cure of 
Barham, near Ipswich, where he was ultimately rector, 
and which hq only left for his last long-home sixty- 
eight years thereafter. In an age of sluggish theolo^, 
he was an earnest minister and zealous controversialist, 
all the time that ho was cultivating a taste for naturiil 
objects. Tills is equally unexpected and creditabl.;. 
And yet it does not appear that liis personal conduct 
was characterised by anything like rigour, for, as au 
cAiiuple, we find, from the journal of an entomological 
excursion in 1797, that it was commenced on a Sunday 
afternoon, and involved one other Sunday of constant 
travelling. A reference of the dates to an almanac 
enables us to establish this fact, so unlike the spirit of 
a zealous man in our times. 

Of the sister sciences of nature, botany first attracted 
Mr Kirby’s regards. ‘ This ho pursued in no hasty or 
superficial manner, but with the greatest perseverance 
and research. It was not enough for him to know a 
plant by sight* and to ascertain its proper name, hut 
he compared tho minutest parts of inflorescence and 
fructification; ho sought for the most trifling difibr- 
cnces in those nearly allied, and studied with a. keen 
blit generous criticism the various theories of writers 
on tlie science, from tho earliest age to the time iff the 
immortal Linnb. Of every .plant he mot with, even 
to tho "daisy and primrose, tho whole physiolpgio^ 
stnicture'was thoroughly investigated; he discovered, 
or rather observed, what it was which enabled qome 
plants to cnd&re g^at changes of temperglpr^ while 
others perished—the fomuttioa which cabled some, to 
live in water, while others flourished in tilwi inpst Ary 
and a^ sands; he carefitUy muked ihecaatses Ahh^ 
combined to clothe even ro^s with verdnte, in conse¬ 
quence of the wonderihl atmetnre of the nlMta iahibit* 

J..— _ __\.t5_ A.\. _la _.jnJ'iuA.', 


of thair numerour monftis, rather than by nofil 
transmitted by a root in oont«ot ‘ 




mnxkei all^ these peculiar' 
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tUWr re*pa:tivei litaatioai, bU mind wa* by a oonstanf 
train of thought directed flrom th© beauty and wondrous 
mecdtanism of the creature, to contemplate the suproifle 
and inoffable glory of &e Creator.’ , 

With a mind so predisposed and so fitted for the 
study of entomology, a casual ocourrcnce of'a trivial 
nature was sufficient to awaken and give it direction. 
^Observing accidentally, one morning, a very beautiful 
golden bug creeping on the sill of my window, I to<jk 
it up to examine it, and finding Hint its wings v^re of 
a more yellow hue than was common to my observation 
of these insects before, 1 was anxious carefully to 
examine any other of its pecnliarities; and finding that 
it had twenty-two beantiM clear black spots upon Us 
baeft, my captured animal was imprisoned in bottle 
of gin, for the puriwsc, as 1 supposed, of killing Idin. 
On tho following morning, anxious to pnrsuo niy 
observation, I took it again from the gin, and laid it on 
the window-sill to dry, thinking it dead; but the -H-iiriutli 
of the sun very soon revived jt: and hence comniencM 
my further pursuit of this braneli of natural history.’ 

A.Dr Gwyn of Ipswich was liis preceptor in tills 
study. ‘ Though now in his seventy-fifth year, so rnWeft 
was tho good old doctor iutcresicd in the pursuit of his 
friend, that he would frequently walk over to Barham, 
n distance of five miles, to see what had lieen (he 
success of recent iwrambulations. The parsonage-house 
was then approached by a narrow wiekel, with posts 
higher than tho gate, and often, while working in bis 
garden, or sitting in his parlour, Mr Kirby would look 
up and see, to his great delight, tho sliovel hat of his 
facetious friend adorning one post, and llic cumbrous 
wig and appertaining pig-tail ornamenting tlio other. 

soon the kind old man would v alk in with his 
bald head, as he used to say, cool and ready for tlie 
investigation. Tlieso visits were always hailed with 
pleasure, the delights of which wore still fi’csli in the 
memory of Mr Kirby, and would call forth expressions 
of afibetionate gratitude, even when nearly half a cen¬ 
tury had elapsed, after his friend and Majcenas, as he' 
loved to call him, had gone to his rest.' 

There seems no room to doubt, that Ins studies 
tended not merely to tho happiness of Mr Kirbj-^s 
iiffa, but to its duration. It is at the same time ' 
abundantly evident, that mneh hard work was under¬ 
gone. He carried on n most laborious correspondoneo 
with other naturalists, often extending a letter to tho 
dimensions of a pamphlet; this altogi'thor over and 
above his practical researches and his published writ- 
iiigs. Ho took good-humoured views of most things, 
bM was not easily put out of temper. A slight dash 
of absence of mind increased that nuaintness of 
character so often found in zealous students. ()n an 
en^roological excursion with two friends, Mr Marsham 
and Mr Macleay, it happened on their arriving at an 
old'&shioned wayside inn, that ‘ there was only one 
Urgp room for them, with three beds in it. The 
ttmnpsment having been made for the night, according 
tb the custom of the time, Httoo nightcaps were laid 
the dressing-table. Mr Kirby retired bpfore his 
CtWE^aniont, and was soon sound asleep. Perceiving 
'xte ready for them, his friends inquired tor what 
f&byx^bldesM the due appurtenances of the pillow: 
i;^y assured by the hostess that three nightcaps 


assured by the hostess that three nightcaps 
upon the table, bnt they stoutly averred they 
the landlady no less stoutly piain- 
sido of the question. Wliat actually passed 
dpipr dfd ndn^ did not transpire, but she appeMed to 
; m ;ribril!l^'/geo*l««aao as being the only one who «ould 
iHlllr li^t Upon the subject; when, lo and behold 1 as 
,|i^1'it>lds hold appeared, in answer to the hasty 
iip^ons, the three nightcaps appeared at the satpe 
me.iuMU it, one being dragged over the othtn-, 


Innuement not only of thcMe present, but also of 
^tMMi^loltg aftmr heard the tele.* 

' AitdtW extuppla of the pleasantries that somettote 

> .■. ... 


enliven tlie path of the naturalist. It i» related by Mr 
Spenqe, and refers to th© time when that gentleman 
was engaged with Mr Kirby in preparing the work 
which has for ever combined their names. _ * Mr (now 
Sir William J.) Hooker was .at that tittfe staying at 
Barham, and teing desirous to have pointed out to 
him, and to gather with his own hands, a rare species 
of Alarduintin? from its habitat, first discovered by Mr 
Kirby, near Nayland, Kpmo miles distant, it was agreed 
we three slioultl walk thither, entomologising by the 
way, and after dinner proceed to the hedge-bank where 
it grew. Entering the head inn-yard on toot, with 
(lusty shoes, and witiiout otiicr baggage than our insect- 
nct.s' in pur h.ands, we mot with but a cool reception, 
wlucli, •however, visibly warmed as s(»n as wo had 
desired to b(i shewn’into the best diniiig-rcwm, and had 
ordeyed a good dinner and wine. We intended to walk 
back in the evening, but as the bank wliure the Jtfar- 
cluintiuf grew was a mile or two out of tlie, direct road, 
and it came on r.-iin, we ordered out a postchaise, 
merely saying we wanted to drive u short way on a 
ro.'ul which Mr Kirby indicated to tho postilion. 

‘ When we arriveci at tho gale of the field where the 
Kank was, the rain had bceoiue very heavy; so, calling 
to the i)o.sUlion to stcqi and open the door, we scampered 
out of the cliaise, all Laughing, and hastily tolling him 
lo wait there, without oilier explanation wc climbed 
over the giiV-*, and not to be long in the rain, set off 
running as*fast as wc could along the field-side of the 
hedge, to the bank we were Icxiking for. Wc saw 
uniiizoment in tiic face of our postilion at what possible 
motive could have made three guests of his master 
clamber pell-mell over a gate into a field that led 
nowhere, in the inulst of a lit'avy shower (Jf rain, and 
then run away as if pursued ; and it was tiie expression 
in his eouuteiiance wliieTi caused our mirth, which was 
increased to poals of merriment when we saw that, 
instead of waiting for ns at the gale, as we liad directed, 
he mounted his liorses with ail speed, and pushed on 
in a gallop along the road on the other side of tho 
hedge, evhlently to ciniumvcnt our nefarious plan (as ! 
he conceived) of bilking his master both of our dinners , 
and the cliaise-hire. \Wien the cessation of our uncon¬ 
trollable mirth had allowed ns to gather specimens of 
our plant, perceiving through tlie hedge whereabouts 
we stopped, he also halted 4o watch our motions, and 
. when he saw us run Kock, he obeyed our orders to 
riiturn to the gate—where we got into the chaise, still 
in a roar of laughter at the whole affair, and at his 
awkward attempt to exjdain away his not having 
waited for us tliclre, ns we had directed, and evident 
liigh satisfaction at bringing back in triumph to our 
inn the tliree cheats whoso intended plans he had so 
cleverly frnstriited, as he no doubt told his master; to 
*whom, being too much amused with tlie adventure, we 
did not make any explanation, but left it to form one 
pt tho traditions of the inn.’ 

When a man Pxe.elB in anything, it must always bo 
of some consequence to know what were his habits, 
iuid what external means lie employed, in connection 
with his particular gift. Mr Spence says; ‘ There were 
twi^circumstances in Mr Kirby’s study of insects^ by 
which I was always forcibly struck on my visits to 
him at Barham. The first was the littl© parade of 
apparatus with whifch his extensive and valuable acqui¬ 
sitions were made. If going to any distance, he wcWd 
put ipto his pocket a for(%i>8-net and small water-lti^t, 
with which to catch bees, flies, and aqtiatio ; 

bat, in general, I do not remember to have 
use a net of ohy other description. His 
captures of rare and new Coleoptera were Tao8t|B|S|!' 
by carefrdly searching tor them in their hiintlltl, 
which—if trees, shrubs, or long grass, 
beat them with his wqUpng-stidC into' 
and, ooliectod in th» way, he 
tow^mMl phials in ldS'^wtdsteiaallpe!|ii^''>llW'w 
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mod^to-sized collecting-box, after an afternoon's 
eixcnrsion, a boot^ often much richer .tlian liis,com- 
paidona liad secui^ with their more elaborate appar¬ 
atus. The second circumstance in Mr Kirby’s study 
of insects,' te which 1 gllnde, was the deliberate and 
careful wa^ in which he investigated the nomenclature 
of his species. Every author likely to have described 
them was consulted, their descriptions duly cstimate<i; 
and it was only after thus comipg to the decision tttat 
the insect before him liad not been previously described, 
that he placed it fn his cabinet under a new name. It 
was owiiyK to this cautious mode of proceeding—which 
young entomologists would do well to follow—that ho 
fell into so few errors, and rendered such soli^ service 
to the science; and a not less careful considciration was 
always exercised by him in the ibnning of now genera, 
and in bis publish^ descriptions of new species, as his 
admirable papers in the Ziinncean Tramar.tions amply 
testify.’ 

Considcrihg how frell Mr Kirby performed his pro¬ 
fessional duties, how much he did to advance iiU 
favourite science, and how greatly he contributed to 
tile happiness of society within tlie sidicre of his lyr- 
soniA inducnce, ids may truly bo said to have bcseii a 
teellspmt life. On this account, Mr Freeman’s memoir 
may be recommended to the notice of many who arc 
not as yet conscious of the charms of entomology. 
-- 

THE MODERN TARTAR. 

Tub phrase, ‘Catching a Tartar,’points/o a peculiarity 
in Tartar'life, whieli, however correct iiistorically, 
is not in keeping with the actual current state of tlie 
Mongol character. It implies sometliing impetuous, 
stem, unyillding, relentless, and cruel; whereas the 
modem life of ttio cliildrcn bf the desert exhibits 
much that is simple, confiding, generous, and even 
chivalric. It is nothing to our discredit that we 
should liare been so long in discovering lliese features 
in tile great nomadic class of the day, because European 
barbai^ns gfe absolutely prohibited from visiting tlie 
desert places whicli are the scenes of their wanderings; 
and but for tlie enterprise of two Roman Catholic 
niissionoi'les from France, wo should probably have 
remained in ignorance for a much longer period. Tlicse 
gentlemen, however, luivew thrown a light on this 
subject, which is too remarkable to be p.assed over 
without notice. Messrs Gatjct and Hue composed 
tboir work in 1846, but it lias only recently been pub¬ 
lished in this countiy,* and its perusal cannot fail to 
modify many of our preconceived -notions regarding 
Tartar life. 

It wil4 lor ci^mple, bo admitted that, according 
to the hitherto popular acceptation of tlie character, 
Tartars were not exactly the sort of persons on whom* 
practical jokes might be perpetrated with impunity. 
Read, however, the following anecdote:—While our 
two trayeUers were one day in their tents, two Tartar* 
hofsemm dashed up to the entrance, and threw them¬ 
selves. on the ground. ‘ Men of prayer,’ said they 
with voi<»8 flill of emotion, ‘ we come to ask you to 
^aw our horoscope. We have tins day liad two houses 
stolen from us. We cannot find the robbers, and we 
. Come to you men of learning, to tell ns where we sbidl 
onr property.’ • 

answered the ifiissionaries, *we are not 
|*toM jJf and do net beUeve In borosqopes. 

For A r^ .to say that he can discover stolen goods by 
»^*l!^,l»CtigehcK>danddecepto . 

■ .iW aatieated, but the friests were in- 

a ‘ n Tartmti mounted thdr 

||«tMi^^^->:galloped aft, Jt so happem^ thCt-.tiMndad- 
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'chiemba, the guide of the missionaries-ra Christianised 
Oriental, but witbM a very merry fellow—was present 
dtiring this interview, hut he sat drinking his tea with¬ 
out uttering a word. .^U on a sudden he knitted his 
brows, rose, and came to the door. The horsemen 
were at* some distance; hut the dduakovr, by an 
exertion of his strong lungs, induced them to turn 
round in their saddles. He motioned to them, and 
they, thinking that the horoscope was to be ^ven, 
galloped once more te the tent. ‘ My Mongol brotbersu’ 
said Samdadchieinbo, ‘ in future be more careful: watch 
your herds well, and you won’t be robbed. Retain 
these words of mine in your memory : they are worth 
all the lioroseopes in the world.’ 

San^^lad—tlie reader will perhaps thauk us for the 
abbreviation—gravely returned to the tent; and the 
Tartars di(i not dismount and whip him, os two horse¬ 
men of any other nation under the sun would have 
done, but quietly resumed their journey. It appeared 
tli.it Samdad bad once acted as diviner on a similar 
occasion. The missing valuable was a bull, and the 
ssge having called for eleven stones, counted, arranged 
ami rearranged them witli great gravity, and then 
appeared to meditate. ‘ If you would find your bull, 
go seek him in the north,’ said the magi^an; and 
without querulously inquiring, like Bhnkspeare’s 
Rieliard, wiiat Taurus did in that region, the Mongols 
pursued a northern course, and by mero cliancc 
iietualiy discovered the animal. Samdad was eiiter- 
taincsl for a week, and took his departure laden with 
butter and tea. He liintoil his regret that ‘ liis attach¬ 
ment to Mother Cliurcli ’ prevented him from playing 
the soothsaj’er to the two horsemen. 

A peculiarity in Tartar manners, regarding stolen 
horses wlicn abstracted near caravans, is likely to 
prove of mo%i service than casting lioroseopes. Some 
time after tlic occurrence mentioned, the mission¬ 
aries lost a horse and mule. ‘ We each mounted 
a camel, and made a circuit in scarcli of the animals. 
Our search lieing futile, we resolved to proceed to 
the Mongol encampment, and inform them that our 
loss had taken pl.ace near their habitation^ By a 
l*tv amomj tlie .Tartars, when animals are lost from a 
caravan, the persons occupying the nejirest encamp¬ 
ment are bound cither to find them or replace them. 
.... This it is whicli has contributed to render 
Mongols so skilful in tracking. A mere glance at the. 
sliglit traces left by an animal on the grass, suffices to. 
inform the Mongol pursuer how long it is since it 
passed, and whether or nut it bore a rider; and the 
track once found, they follow it throughout all its 
meanderings, however complicated. 

‘ We ha<l no* sooner explained our loss to the Mongol 
chief, than he said to us clieerftUly: “ Sirs Lamas, do 
not permit sorrow to invade your hearts. Tour animals 
cannot be lost; in these plains there are neitoer 
robbers nor associates of roh^rs. 1 will send in 
of your horses. .If we do not find them, you may 
select what others you pleasp in their place fipom OUF 
herd. 'We would have you leave tins place as ham>y;.as 
you came to it.’” Eight horses dart^ off in purfiiR;. 
tlic missionaries were invited to take tea in tiio 
interim, and^n two hours the strayed 
recovered. We should like to know in trlmfe 
countiy travellers would be so treated? ' . . .js? 

Re^ personages iu these regions obtorye 
teristlc simple manners of the country. Our 
were pursuing their solitory way, vhen 
manjhhorses and the sound of many voices^ 
the silence of the' desert. A laiga fmavs”- ' 

to the queen of Mourguevan overtodk! tifeini, frofflA' 
mipdaritt addressed them. , . ' ,' ' 

s' Sirs, where is your countiy?’; ‘. ., ■ ■ L ' 

‘ We come from tile west.” ■ "'" 

* llirottl^i what distoicta Hava your benei^liba^Hw* 
passedy* , . , , , 
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‘ Wc have coaie from Tolon Noor.’ 

‘ Has peace accompanied your progress ? ’ ^ 

‘ Hitherto we have journeyed in all tranquillity. And 
you—are you at peace, and wh*t is your country?’ 

‘ We ore Khalkhas of the king<lom of Mou^evan.’ 

After some other Oriental queries and answers, her 
nuyesty comes up. 'rbe cavalcade lialtcd, and the 
camels formed into a semicircle, the centre being occu¬ 
pied by a close four-wheeled carria^. Two mandarins, 

’ decorated with the blue button,'hpened the (iooc, and 
handed out the queen, who was attired in a long silk 
robe. * 

* Sirs Lomas,’ said she, raising her hands, ‘ is tliis 
place auspicious for an encampment 7 ’ 

' Kc^al pilgrim of Monrguevan,’ said we, ‘ yew may 
Hglit your Arcs here in all swurity. For ourselves, Vc 
must proceed on our way, for the sun wsis already liigli 
when we folded our tent.’ 

Tlie Tartars are divided into two grand classes— 
lamas and laymen. The former act as priests, lawyefs, 
physicians, painters, decorators, &c., and in fact mono¬ 
polise every learned and lilxiral art and profession. Df 
course, they are held in higl\ repute; and our travclRA 
haring, like Joseph Wolffl adopted sacerdotal costume, 
they were everywhere received with tlic honours and 
respect awarded to tlic imligeuous clergy. It will duly 
appear, from subsequent illustrations, lliat mere ecclc- 
siasticism did not sceurc the hospitality and kindness 
which they experienced at all iiands; but even after 
making allowance for tlie national devotion to the 
cloth, the attentions shewed by the Mongols arc; often 
marked by a delicate sense of the hospitable. On one 
occasion, M. Hue and his eoinpaiiions cncoiinterc'd an 
unusual storm of rain and wind. After tnivelling 
Several weary nule.s, Snnidud contrived to erect tlie tent 
in a place tliat, for the locality, was tolerable, but no 
more. ‘ My spiritual fathers,’ observed the guide, ‘ I 
told you wc slioiild not die to-day of thirst, Imt I am 
not at all sure that we don’t run some risk of dying of 
hunger.’ In point of tiud, tlicre seemed no iKissiliility 
of making a Arc. There was not a tn>e, not a shrub, 
not a root to be scam. As to argol-s, the rain liad long 
since rcKinccd that combustible of the desert to a licpifd 
pulp. Tlie pilgrims were about to partake of the 
primitive fare of meal stcH'ped in cold water —a cheerless 
beverage to three men drcnelusl to the skin—wlien at 
the critical juncture up came two Tm-tars. 

‘ Sirs Lamas, this day tlie heavens have fallen. You 
doubtless have been imable to make a Are.’ 

‘Alas! how should wo make a Arc? we have no 
orgols.’ 

* Men are all brothers, and Mong to ciich otlier ; but 
laymen should honour and serve the holy ones: there¬ 
fore it is that we have come to make a Are for you.’* 1 

The Are soon blazed and crackled, and a hot repast 
speedily rejoiced the jaded frames of the two priests 
and the imp Samdad. 

The domiciliary hospitalities of tlic Tartars arc frank 
and artless, forming a- marked contrast to thq formal 
reception ef strangers among the Oliinese. ‘ On enter¬ 
ing, you give the word of peace, atmr or mndon, to the 
company generally. You then seat yourself on the 
ri|^t of the head of the family, whom you And squatting 
on the floor opiiosltc the entrance. Next, everybody 
t^ces from a purse, suspended at his girdle, a little 
and mutuid pinches accompany, sncli 
' Jh»ij>es'|ti'^hese: **18 the pasturage witli yon rich and 
ifoSiSDlhliflt?'* ’*‘Are your herds in flue condition?” 

trityei in peace?" “Does tranquillity pre- 
mistress then silently holds out her hand 
He as sll^tly takes from his breast- 
s snudl wooden bowl, tlie indispensable 
of all Tartars, and presents it to the hosted, 
who fllk jlkwith tea and mllfc, and retoms It.* In 
higher lilihltimiSS, a table is spread with butter, oaftqe^ 
aU in small boxes of polished wood;'and 


these luxuries are all mixed in the everlasting tea. 
Amongst the uppcrmost.aristocriitic cImscs, fermented 
milk is proffered; but Europeans would perhaps regard 
this liquor as more honoured by 'being set aside than 
indulged in. * 

Wc now proceed to exhibit some traits of Tartar 
character, as developed in their intercourse with their 
Asiatic brethren. As usual, a horseman overtakes or 
meets the travellers; nnd alter the customary saluta- 
lion.i, the inissioharies inquired why he and his bretlircn 
did not cultivate com, instead of allowing cCcry Aeld 
to run to grass. , 

‘Wo Mongols,’ replied tiiis stranger, ‘are formed 
for living in tents, and imsturing cattle. So long as 
wc kept to tliat in the kingdom of Gechukten, wc were 
rich aiid happy. Now, ever since tlic’Mougols have 
set the’insclves to cultivating the land, nnd building 
houses, they liave lieeonie poor. 'I'lie Kitats (Cliincse) 
have taken possession of tlie eountry: Ajneks, herds, 
lands, lioiises—all have passed into their hands. There 
remain to us only a few prairies, on which still live 
under tlieir tents such of the Mongols as have not 
been forced l>y utter destitution to emigrate to qthcr 
lands.’ 

‘ Unt if tlie t’liiiiese aix' so baneful to you, wiiy did 
you allow tliciii to jK-netrate into your country?’ 

■ Wc took pity on these wicked Kitats, who came to 
ns weepiiigj V) solicit our cliarity. We allowed them, 
tlirougli pun; compassion, to cultivate a few patches of 
land. The Mongols insensibly followed their example, 
and nhandoneihtlic nomadic life. Tliey drank the w'ine 
of tile Kitats, and smoked their tobacco on cbodit; they 
bought their ninnufaetiires on credit, at double the real 
value. Wlion the day of jiayment came, there was 
no money ready, aiid^tlie Mongols had to yield,to 
tho violeiiee of their creditors hou.ses, lands, docks, 
everytliing.’ 

■But could you not seek justice from the tribunals?’ 

‘Justice from the tribunals! 'J'liat is out of the 
question. 'I'lie Kitats arc skilful to talk and to lie. It 
is impossible for a Mongol to gain a suit against a 
Kitat. Sirs Lamas, the kingdom of Gecliekten is 
undone!’ 

After-experienee amply corroborated the truth of 
tliesc stiitemeiits. • TIu; commercial intercourse be¬ 
tween tin; Tartars and Hie Chinese is revoltingly 
iniquitous on tlie part of the latter. So soon as the 
Mongols arriie in a trading town, they arc snapped 
up by some t^liiiiese, wlio i-arry tliem oAJ as it were, by 
main force to tlieir iiouses, give them tea for them¬ 
selves, and forage for tlieir horses, and cajole them in 
every eouceivable way. Tlie Mongols take all they 
licar to be pi-rfeetly genuhio, nnd mmgratulatc them¬ 
selves—conscious, ns llioy are, of their inaptitude for 
‘business—upon their good-fortune in thus meeting 
with brothers Ahaton, as tliey say, in whom they can 
.place full coiiAdence, and who will undertako to 
m.anage tlieir whole business fur them. A good dinner, 
provided in the back-shop, completes the illusion— 
and wlicn once tho Chinese has established bis hold, 
he employs all the resources of a skilful and uttelt^ 
uniprinciplcd knavery. He keeps his victim in ilM 
house, eating, drinking, and smoking one day after 
another, until his subordinates have sold all the''poor 
man’s cattle, or fl'hatoyjr else he has to' sell, Ond 
bought for liim in return the commodities he reqiflr^' 
at itriees double and treble tho market value. ' 
so plausible is tho Chinese, And so simple hf ; 
Tartar, that the latter invariably departs wlWi;^ ; 
most entire coiiAdencc in tlie immense pliUanthtii^'M; 
the former, nnd witli a promise to return; 
has other goods to sell, to the establi8hmmit;<i^i|£;!^ '^j 
has been treated so fimteraally.' ' ^ 

missionarica thenuelyes' 

.Tartars when they y|Bitca ' 

oveg' kind of imposfthm was . 
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tised ott them. Tlie hotel icouts assailed them at 
tiieir first entry, and akaost compelled them, by 
physical force, to become their guests; shopkeepers 
CDsenod on all bandit; and even bankers condescended 
to cheat. ' Messrs Qabet and Hue wished to exchange 
silver for Chinese coin current. The Tartars can 
weiidi, but cannot calculate, and accordingly the bank- 
teller of Blue Town, after gravely consulting his 
a<mm~pan (exchange-table), atinuuncod the value to 
be about a thousand sapeks less than- it should have 
been. The missionaries remonstrated, and a colleague 
was calM in to chock the sura, but he, with due 
gravity, declared that the first was right. A bystander 
interfered, and declared in favour of the strangers. 
‘ Sirs Lamas,’ said the banker, ‘ your mathematics arc 
better than m'ine.’ ‘ Oli, not at all,’ replied we, with 
a profound bow; * your souun-pan is cxcclleiit; but 
who ever heard of a calculator always exem}>t from 
error ? ’ These piirasos were, it seems, rigorously 
required under the circurastanees by Chinese politeness. 
Whenever any person in Cliimi is euuiproinised by any 
awkward inoidciil, those present alw.aj's earefuJly 
refrain from any observation wliicli may make him 
blush, or, as the Cliinese call it. take away liis face. 
A further proof of Cliinese cupidity was alTorded by 
the admission of a gentleman, whom wo nmy take tlie 
liberty of denominatiug an Oriental bagmim. 'Tliis 
worthy arrived at an inn after our ttavellcrs liad 
socored all the accommodation. 

‘.Peace and happiness unto yon, Sirs Lamas; do you 
need the wliolc of your rwiiu, or cniiayuu iu:cuinmo- 
daterao?’ • 

‘ "Wily not? We are all bi’uthcrs, and sliould serve 
each other.’ 

‘ Wonls cn excellouce! You are Tartars, I am t :lunese; 
yci comprehending the claims' of liospitality, you act 
upon the truth that all men are brothers.’ 

‘ Whither are you bound ? Arc you going to buy up 
salt or catsup for some Chinese company ? ’ 

‘ No; I represent a great commercial bouse at 1 ’eking, 
and I am coUectiug some debts from the 'I'artars. . . . 
You, like myself, are Tartar-eaters—you eat lliein by- 
prayers, I by commerce. And why not ? The Mimgols 
are poor simpletons, and wo may as well get tlicir money 
as anybody else.... Oli, we devour them; w c pick 
them clean! Whatever they sec, when tlicy come into 
our towns, they want; and when wo know wlio they are, 
and where wo can find tliem, w-o let tliem have gimds 
upon credit of course at a cousideniblo advanec upon 
the price, and upon interest at liO and 40 ])cr cent., 
whidi is quite right and noccssaiy. In China, the 
emperor’s laws do not allow this; it is only done with 
the Tartars. Wail, they don’t pay the money, and 
the interest goes on until there is a good sum owing, 
worth tho coming for. When wc c:oine for it, we 
take all the cattle and sheep and horses wc can get 
hold of for the inti^est, and leave the capital debt and 
future interest to be paid next time, and so it goes on 
from one generation to another. Ob, a Tartar debt is 
a gold-mine I ’ 

The yearly settlement of accounts amongst the 
Chinese furnishes another curious chapter in tl*ir 
commercial life. Bills are made up to thq lost few 
day# of the year, ‘ and every Chinese being at once 
del^or and creditor, every Chindk is hunting his 
ohd hunted bis cr^tma. He who returns 
fietli hif Bhighbottr’s house, whkdi he has been throvitfli 
into titter confrision by his olabtorous denumdt vbst 
the. ne^jbbeur owes him, fliwis his own lumK turned 
out by an uproarious onsditor)' £id’so tho thing 
romid? The whole town is a scene of vociferation, 
Rtttaltom and %htiiig. €>n the last day of the year, 
V r-tiiwtsins Sts height; ]^oplo rush iti fdi diwotions 
im anjnwisg they eon seiycb tether to raise money 
the broker’s or paMab^m's—4he' shops flf 
are sni^iidywrong^out 


'the day with profrbrera of dtothes, bedding, furniture, 
cooking utensils, and movables of every description. 
'Those Who have already cleared their houses in this 
way, and yet have npt satisfiM the dmands upon 
them, post off to their relations and friends, to borrow- 
something or other, wliich they vow shall be returned 
immediately, but which immediately takes Its way to 
' the tantppon or pawnbroker’s. This species of anarchy 
continues till midnight, tlicn calm resumes its sway. 
No ope, after the twelfth hour has' struck, can claim a 
debt, or even make tho slightest allusion to it. You 
now only hear the w-ords of ponce and good-will; every¬ 
body frateniisos with everybody. 'Tliose who were just 
before on the point of twisting their neighbour’s nock, 
now twine, their friendly arms about it.’ 

'itirtar warriors and Tartar robbers are also jwcnliar 
of their kind. The warrior presents a carious combi¬ 
nation of tlic national simplicity witii the spirit of tho 
ancient Gascon. 'Two of tliosc military gentlemen gave 
a-singular account of the war with the lid)eh of the 
Soulh, as the English are designated. They belong to 
the Eight Banners, or army of reserve—and stated, that 
wA n at w-ar tlie grimd-muster (tho emperor of China) 
first scut the Eitats against the enemy; next the 
banners of tho Solon country .are set in motion; and 
if they fail, tlicn ‘ we (the Tchakars) take the field, 
and the mere sound of our marclt suffices to reduce the 
rebels to subjection!’ In the Englisli war, the first 
two classes availed not, and tlicn enrao the turn of the 
sacred order. ‘ Tlie liitats told us everywhere that we 
were innrclnng upon certain and unavailing death. 

“ Wliat c.m you do against sea-monsters? They live 
in (lie water like fish: when you least expect them, they 
a]i;H-.-ii- on tbc surface, and liurl the fire-bombs at you; 
wliile tho instant j-our bow is bent to shoot them, down 
lliey dive like frogs.’” Tlie third class was not to be 
intiniiilatod ; the lamas liad opened the Book of Ceks- 
tial Secrets, and predicted victory; and on they marched, 
till met witii the intelligence that tho rebels, iieoring of 
tlie u])pruacli of tins invincible legion, had sued fbr and 
olitaincd peace! 

Tlio robbers of this e.xtraordinary territojy are also 
entitled to claim credit for their shore of eccentricity. 
‘Tliey are extremely polite; they do not rudely clap 
a pistol to your ear, and bawl at you i “Your money, 
or your life I ” No; they mildly advance with a cour¬ 
teous salutation: “ Venerable elder brother, I am on 
l’<K)t; pray lend mo your horse. I’ve got no money; 
be good enongli to lend me your purse. It’s quite cold 
to-day ; oblige me witii tlio loan of your coat.” If the 
venerable, elder brother charitably complies, the matter 
ends with: “.Thanks, brother I” but otherwise, tho 
request is fortliwith emphasised with the alguments 
of a cudgel; and if these do not convince, recourse is 
' had to tlie sabre.’ 

As a matter of course, Chinese thieves belong in 
contrast to the Bpccie.s of which the ‘ Artfril Dod^ ’ 
may be regarded as the type. 'The modus operanm t£ 
Eastcm,^ppropriatoTg is this t ‘Two of tbCirq associated 
together /or the pnipose, hawk about various article 
of merchandise—boots, skiu-coats, bricks of tea, and 
what not. 'Hicy offer these for sale to travellers, 
\Vhile one of them engages the attenrion of ^ 
destined victim by displa^ng his goods and bugsbl^" 
ing, tile other ferrets abmt, and pockets whatoimr h* ' 
can lag his bonds on. These rascatll have ;it|loddd^.t<- \ 
able skill in counting your sapeks feir /Odt M Milmt A 
way as to finger fifty or one hnndred of tiM 
your fiaving the slightest notion ss to wbat hi 
One day,'two of tlrase little .tldevee 
our ^purebase a pair of leathern txiott,'' 
hosts, said thev—boots sueh oi ire woAld 
aflyshc^ in the whole toirdYhootS'tSut 
out the rain hv days; «nd a* 'to 
unexmg^led. If we mused' mMm,. 

never.h^ .suchf-wlo^ev. 'Ol^ 
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been olfeicd 1200 aapeks far tliem I Aa vre did not' 
n'unt boots, wc'rcylied that we could sot have them at 
any price. Tliereupan the acting merchant ^umed* a 
lofty tone of generosity. We ■were foreipicrs, we 
shonld have them for 1000 %apck8, 900, 800, 700. 

“ Well,” said wc, “we certainly don’t want any boots just 
now; yet doubtless, ns you say, these are very cheap, 
and it will be worth while to buy them as a reserve.” 
The bargain was accordingly concluded; we took our 
puree and counted out 700 sapefes to the me^hant, 
who counted them over himself, under our very eyes, 
pronounced the araount correct, and once more laid 
the coin before us. He then called out to iiis com¬ 
panion, who was poking aliout in tlio court-yard: 

“ H6ro, I have sold these capital hoots for 700 sapeks.” 
“Nonsense,” cried tlie other; “700 sai>eksl I wftnt 
hear of such a thing I ” “ Very ■»'oll,” said y/fi ; “ come, 
take your bools, and bo off with you! ” lie was' off, 
and so quickly, that we tliouglit il expedient to count 
our sapeks once more: there were 150 of them gone ; 
and that was not all. Wliile one of those rascals had 
been pocketing our money under om- very nose, Hie 
other had bagged two great iron i)in3 that we hnd 
driven into the court-yard for the imritti.'io of our 
camels. Therefore, we took a resolution, better late 
than never, to admit ia future no mercliant whatever 
into our room.’ 

We cannot suffiuicntly regret, tliat t-ivo travellers 
who have funiishcd us with such interesting accounts 
of territories comparatively so little unexplored, should, 
after a brief sojourn, have been coni])cllod to quit tlie 
scene of their labours. After eiglitecn niontlis’ travel, I 
Messrs Hue and Gabct arrived at the Tluiietian town ' 
of I.h.a-Ssa, where, under the protection of tlie local | 
autliorities, tliey remained unmolested for several I 
weeks; but tlicir presence excited the je.'tluusy of Ki- I 
Chan, the deputy of the emperor of China, and at his , 
instigation the uomcklian of Lha-Ssa ordered them to ! 
quit. They ultimately settled at Macao in 1846, and 
there compiled the naiTativc from wlueh wo have been 
quoting. • 

A DAINTY DISH. * 

Asiojra the variety of curious insects whicli are common 
to tropical climates, the groogroo worms of tlie West 
Indies may he considered particularly inten sting. 
From the peculiar manner in which they .are ])rodueed, 
and from the circumstance of their constituting a elioieo 
article of food'for man, they bewme entitled to some 
attention. 

The groogroo worm—so called hccause^it is found in 
a species of palm vulgarly called the groogroo—is the 
larva of a large-sized teetle, the Primus, whicli is 
peculiar to the warm latitudes of America. With the 
exception of a slight similarity about tho region of the 
head, the worm bears no resemblance to the pai-ent 
beetle. When ftiU-grown, it is about 3^ inches in 
Ici^h, having the body largp and turgid, and increasing 
in circumference from the head towanls tho ppposite 
extremity. The head is of a corneous, opaque sub¬ 
stance. baa n^thm- eyes nor the rudijnents of tho 
antenna which distiugnisb the beetle tribe. It is, how- 
ev<% provided with the mandibles and other oral 
apparatus of the. mandibulato group of insects, and it 
da <^y in fUa ^ture that any cmmection witl^ the 
beetle can be traced. Tho trunk is precisely that of a 
worm I it ^dsta of many closely-knitted segments, 
which axe posaessed of an extraordinary contractile 
pqwexc It no mark which would indicate a future 
metaiitiimhoBhi into a beetle. There ia no sign of a 
(futW^rii^n Into IhorAx and abdomen. Th^ aip 
of wlaga W ai tl» under stirfece o# 
'dlwliipm exactly the tame appeatanoet at the 

wittortw extremity d the worm, how- 
.ia;X. sipaB-'homy teminal^ ^aome^hsg 


like tho hinder part of a leedi. TOe organs are 
cxcccjilingly simple, tlio digestive being the most de- 
■yeloped. Albumen is the substance which composes 
its body, and its blood is of a gfeenish tinf.. With a 
motion similar to that of tho carthwormf it perforates 
with extraordinary rapidity into the substance of tlie 
tree in which it ia found. 

When the moon is at her full, the gatherer of worms 
enters a ncighbourin;) wood, and selects a young 
palmiste tree. '•This is a tree of the palm order, 
exceedingly stately and graceful, growing sometimes 
to the extraordinary licight of eighty feet. £'roiu the 
roots upwards, it lias not a single branch or shrubby 
exen'seepoe, but grows beautifully smooth and straight, 
tapering towards the top. At its top.^an abundance 
of tho richest and‘most bc.autifal leaves' spread out 
in graboful symmetry, and liend down on idl sides, 
forming a figure like an iindirellu; while the young 
leaf, still firm and coin]>.act iii its foliar pnvelope, is 
seen standing erect in tlio centre of tliis foliage, like 
3. liglituing-conduetor. 

Wlien a promising palmiste is found, tho gatherer 
makes an incision into it with a cutlass or a hat 9 het. 
'I'liis incision is generally in the figure of a iialf-moon, 
with tlie base of the semieirele downwards, and tlio 
wound increasing in de]ith in that direction, so as to 
expose effectually tlio llesh of the tree. Wlien this is 
done, the galjierer marks the locality, and leaves tho 
tree, wliiclf he does not revisit ibr a considerable 
time. ^Vbell the moon is in her wane, he returns 
and examines ids piihiiistc. If the young leaf, together 
with tlio otliera, begins to sliew a yellow tinge at its 
extremily, and if, on application of his ear to the 
trunk, a liollow, runibiing noise is heard jvithin, ho 
eoiieludes tliat the worms have attacked the vital 
parts, nud tlie tree is immediately cut down; but if 
these symptoms are absent, the tree is left standing 
until they appear. Thq gatherer, however, must now 
visit the tree frequently, beeaiise the transition of tlie 
insects is so rapid, that almost immediately after tho 
appcar.aiice of the yellow tinge tlie wholo would dis¬ 
appear. Wlien the tree is felled, a square portion of 
tlic bark is cut out longitudinally from the original 
incision upwards, and its fibrous texture laid open. 
Myriads of worms are tlien seen voraciously devouring 
their way through tlio substance. In capturing them 
some degree of dexterity i.s necessary, both to protect 
one’s sell from tlio mandibles of tho insects, which 
inflict a painful liite, and also to save time, by pre¬ 
venting tliein from burrowing out of siglit. When the 
worms are taken, they ari' placed into a close vessel, 
where they continue to retain their activity and vigour. 

Tlic number that can be procured from a single 
tree, di-pciids altogoUier upon tlie season in which it is 
frouiided. If tlie moon is at her full, they are generally 
numerous and good—many thousands being ibund in 
ijn ordinary young trtxi of 23 feet in lieight. If a few 
succeed in eluding the gatlicrer, they do so only to 
become a prey of as voracious animals, for the wild 
hogs, or quencos, of tho forest relish much the soft 
substance of the palmiste when in a state of decent- 
jiosiyon. It never happens, therefore, that much time 
passes lieforo they discover any palmisto-txee that has 
been felled; and as soon as night sets in, th^ flocdt 
in numbers to the BjJbt and devour the whede BulMtaiice. 
A gathering of worms, therefore, brings a hunt of' 
queneps; and the gatherer, when his ftrst business ii 
over, chooses a convenient tree, where he places 
in ambush. Seated on a cross brancdi, he awtlti!(',^|ie\ 
coming of the anftnals. "■ J 

It is difficult to form an idea of the ^uUar 
ment of this midnight sport in the &iGk 
a tropical country. The usnal stiUness of 
anB the solitude of l^«wMerness--tliA 
rile night-biriis, tho move^nt of evOT 
M ft ^ by rite niyriads of nocitpriid.'ftieiiii'i^ "fill 
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the atmoapliorti — the brilliaDt mid fieetiog flre>fiies 
travcraing the gloom—the strange animals wandering 
m their nightly prowlings—the approach of the grunt¬ 
ing hogs, .and the incidents of the hunt : all these 
things, coraMned with the idea of isolation when a 
man duds himself alone in the wilds of a scarcely per¬ 
vious forest, create an inexpressible feeling of mingled 
fear, pleasure, and anxiety. 

Before the worms are cooked, they are, each in its 
turn,, carcftilly pricked with im ordiige-tliorn, and 
thrown into a vessel containing a sauce of lime-juice 
and salt.i- This is for the purpose of cleansing tlicm 
from the viscid fluids they may liave irahilicd from 
the palmiste. Noluithstanding this discipline,' the 
worms retain .their vitality till they are deprived of 
it by the culinary process. The simpler mode of 
dressing them is to spit a miinber togcllier on h piece 
of stick or a long oraugc-tliorn, and roitst tliem bofurc 
the fire in their own fat. The general mode, liow ever, 
is by frying tliem with or without a s.iuec, and wlieii 
dressed in this manner, they form a most savoiiiy dish! 

Groogroo worms are considered great delieacies in 
sorat parts of the West Indies, cliiefly in those wliose 
inhabitants arc of French or >S]Nmi.sh origin. Tlie good 
old planter at his table pmsents you witli a dish of 
worms, with as mucli pride as an epicure in Knglund 
introduces you to cod-souuds, cels, or liigli venison. 
Nor docs it appear that there is any peculiarity in 
the taste of those who relish tlie insects; because it 
very frequently happens, that the stranger, wlio mani¬ 
fested on his arrival tlie greatest disgust at the idea 
of eating worms, becomes immediately converted into 
an extravagant lover of them. 

It may lyipcar strange, that in the tropics, especially, 
wiicre nature provides so abundantly for the wants of 
man, such creatures should be i-esorted to as articles 
of consumption; hut -wliile we on this side of the 
Atlantic arc sliookeil at tlie. ijea of eating worms, tlie 
West Indian consumer in his turn expres.so8 surprise 
that human beings can nse tilings wliieh resemble I 
snakes so mucli ns eels, and prnuouiiecs it to be the 
height of uneleaiiness to eat frogs, as some of tlie 
continentals do. Indeed, tht> groogroo worm is by no 
means more repulsive in appearance than any of tlie 
Other unprepossessing creatures which are so higlily 
prized, it would be a dHlicuIt matter to decide on 
the merits of tlie many extraordinary tilings wliicli the 
taste of man, in its morbid craving-', has discovered 
and converted into luxurious use; and the philosopher 
flnds himself at last driven to take shelter from his 
own unanswerable inquiries behind the concluding 
power of that most true, hut somewhat musty iirovcrb: 
'De gustibus uoir cst'disputaudum.’ 


Miller to try lib experiments, we are not qware of a single 
penny having been expended by the* oonntry in reqniting 
thb servibes, or coinpeusatiiig the losses, of Indlvidoab hi 
respect of etqam communications of any kind. 


A DREAM OF RESDERECTION. 

So heavenly beautiful it lay, 

It was less likc„a human corse 
*'Than tliat fair shape in which perforce 
A dead hope clothes itself alway.^ 

'J'lie dream shewed very plain: the bed 
AVbero tliat know ii unknown fiice reposed-— * 
*• A woman's face with eyelids closed, 

A somgtliiiig precious that was dead: 

A sometliing, lost on tiib side lilV, 

By wliieh the mourner came and stood. 

And laid down, ne'er to be renewed, 

^ ^ .\11 glittering robes of Ciirthly strife;— 

Shred oil', like votive locks of hair, 

■youth’s ornaments of joy and strength, 

.And cast them in their golden length 
The silence of that bier to share. 

No tears fell—but a gaze, fi.ved, long. 

That memory might print tlie face 
On the iieart's cvev-vacaut space 
AVitli a suii-finger, sliarii :ind strong. 

Tlicii kbses, drojiphig without sound; 

And seiemn arms wound round the dead; 

And lifting from tiic natural bed 
Into tlie coffin’s strange new bound; 

Vet no parting no lielicf 

111 Rath; no more tliaii we believe 
j In some dread falsehoiHl tliat would weave 
The world in one black shiMud of grief. 

And still, unanswered kisses; still, 

AVarm elingiiigs to the image cold, 

AA’ith an impossible taitli's close fold, 

Civjitive, througli its iicrec * 1 mil.' 

m 

llusli, hush! tlie nuirble eyelids move; 

The kissed lips quiver into breath; 

Avaunt*' tliou ghastly-seeming Death! 

Avaunt! AVc are conquerors—^1 and Love! 


OUATITUnB OK TUB COUXTKV Foil STEAM 
UOiltmiNlClATlON. 

Mr IMrick Miller of Dalswintou, who flrst experunentcJ 
in the abdication of steam to navigation, never received 
any mark of gratitude fiom hb country; ins - family, 
though long in comparatively reduced circumstances, 
. remun to thb day equally without requital on that aceipint. 

Bell, who, taking hb ideas from Mr Miller's experi- 
first set a steOm-vesse! afloat in thb eoniitry; 
.l^^t iib. latter years in poverty, Ihniwwhich he was rescued 
lime before Ids delth by a small ]>ension from 
Triwtees, Mr Thomas Gray, whose Observations 
publbhcd about thirty yinu-s ago, may Be said 
jp , origin and impulse to our present raiiway 
v.'tfflch three hundred millldib- have been ex- 
poverty, to which he liad been reduced 
ib'.m ;in the const; hb widow and cfatldreu are 

^ State, wRltout any pnblio acknowledg- 
Obmtryt and ids'son has iattty 
~ to iwgdfy erei3rtTdlwa3boqiD|iany m the kingdom 
but in ^Ihi. Beyvmd a p^on of Jb.50 a 
W of Mi* Jadkis TBj1df,^irho promptpd Mr 

..'■’'...Iwv./...,. ,, ..V, '■-.. . 


ito 



Corse of dead hope, awake, tuisc! 

A living hope, tliat only slept 
Until the tears thus overwept 
Ifrd wasiied the blindness from our eyes. 

Como back faito the upper day t ' 

Dash pff those cerements! Patient shrond, - 
AVc'll wrap thee us a garment proud 
Round the bright sliape we thought was cby, 

Clasp, arms! Clhig, soul I Eyes, dxlhk'anow,. 

Dike pilgrims at a living sprihg! 

, Faith, that out-loved thb perbldhg, 

May see tills-wsnn’eetion too. 
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THE BET R () T 11 A L. 

Fkances SuTMottu had been left an orphan and on 
lioircss very early in life. Her mother had died in 
giving birth to a second cliild, ivliich did not siirvh'i! 
its pareUt, so that Frances liad iKiither brollier itoF 
sister; and lier father, an oiHeer of rank and merit, 
was killed at Waterloo. Wlien tliis sad news reached 
England, the child was s]>ending her vacation with | 
Mrs Wentworth, a sister of Mrs Scymonr, and i 
Iionccforth tliis Indy’s house became lier home ; partly, j 
because there was no other relative to claim her, luid 
partly, because amongst Colonel Seymour’s papers, a | 
letter was found, addressed to Mrs AVentworth, roeiucst- ' 
lug that, if he fell in (be impending contliet, she wonIJ ! 
take charge of his daughter. Ju making this reejuest, | 
it is probable that Colonel Seymour was more iiidu- 
enced by necessity than clioice; Mrs AATen^'ortb being j 
a gay woman of the world, who was not likely to 
bestow mnuli thought or care uiwii hi-r niece, whom 
she received under her roof without unwillingness, but 
without affeetioii. Had Frances Ik-cii poor, «lic wotdd 
liavo felt her a burden; but as she w'as rich, there ! 
waa some eclat and no ineonvenieuee in undertaking 
the office of her guardian and ebaperoue—the rather 
as she bail no daughters of her own with wlioin 
Frances’s beauty or wealth ctmld interfere; for as the j 
young heiress grew into womauliood, tlii' eliurms of her j 
person werequite remarkable enough to have excited the 
jealousy of her cousins, if she had liad any; or to make 
her own fortune, if she had not possessed one already. 
She was, moreover, extremely aceomji|ished, good- 
tempcTod, cheerful, and altogether what is called a very 
nice girl; but of course she had her fault like other 
people: she was too fond of admiration—a fault that 
had been very much encouraged at the school whore 
she had been educated; beauty and wealth, especially 
when combined, being generally extremely impular at 
such cstablislmientB. As long, however, as her qjlmirers 
were only romantic schoolfellows and calculating 'school- 
mistresBOs, there was not much harm done; lyit the period 
now approached in which there would lie more scoix; for 
the exercise of this passion, and more danger in its indul¬ 
gence—Frances had reached the ago of seventeen, and 
was about to make her ddbut in tlio world of fashion~an 
to which, certain os she was of making numerous 
conqurats, she looked forward with great delight. * 
VHiiist engaged in preparations for these anticipated 
trium^^S, Mr# Wentworth said to her sane day: * Now 
that «;q coming out, Frances, 1 think it is 
dpty communicate to you a wish of your father’s, 
oxprc'ifo^ J^s'lho letter that was found after ids death. 
It is a wim mganling your choice of a husbtntd.'' 


‘ lAear me, aunt, how very odd ’.’ exclaimed Frances. 

‘It is rather odd,’returned Airs AA’entwoiTh; ‘and, 
to ho eaiiilid, I don’t think it is very wise; for schemes 
Of this .sort seldom or never turn out well.’ 

‘ Scheme! AVhat .scheme is it ?’ asked Frances with 
no little curiosity. « 

‘ AVIiy, yon must know,’ niisw'CTcd her aunt, ‘ that 
your father had a very intimate friend, to whom lie was 
a.s mueli attached all his life as ^f he had lieen his brother.’ 

‘ A'oii nieini Sir Kiehard Elliott. 1 reinemher seeing 
him and his him at Otterhy, wdien I was a little girl; 
and I often heard iiiqia sjieak of him afterwards.’ 

‘ AVell, when young F.lliott got his enmniissinn, your 
papa, in compliance with Sir Jtieliard’s request, used 
his in(crest to have him appointed to his own regiment, 
in order that he might keep him under hi* eye. By 
this mean.s, he Is'came witiinately acquainted with tlft 
young man’s character, and, 1 suppose, as much attached 
to him as to his father.’ 

‘ And the scheme is, that 1 should marry him, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘ I’rovided you are both so disposed, not otherwise; 
there is to he no eoiupulsion in the case.’ 

‘ It is a scheme that will never be realised,’ said 
Frances, ‘ for, of all tilings, I shoidd dislike a marriage 
that liad been planned in that way! Tile very idea of 
standing in such an awkward relation to a man would 
make me hate him.’ 

‘Tliat's why 1 think all such sehonies better let 
alone,’roturned Airs AA'^entworlh; ‘but as y'our father 
desires that 1 will put you in possession of his wishes 
before you go into the world, 1 have no pboico but to do it.’ 

‘ It does not ai>pear, however, tliat this Air Elliott is 
'ycry anxious about the matter, since he has never taken 
the trouble of coming to see me. Perhaps he does not 
know of the scheme ? ’ 

' ‘ O yes, ho does; hut, in the first place, ho is abroad 
with ins regiment; and, in the second, iio abstains upon , 
jirinciple from seeking to mako your acqu.auitance. So 
yir Richard told me, when I met him last year at Latly 
Grawtloy’s fete. He said that his son’s heart was yet 
perfectly free, but that he did not think it right to 
throw himself in you* way, or endeavour to engage your 
nflfections, till you had had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the world. The old gentleman hod a great 
desire’to see you hiltiself; and ho would have called, 
he was only passing through London on his way to 
German baths, and he was to start the next nloriSj^;*,; 

‘And what sort of a person is this Mr Elliottfi^. jiSv 

‘I really don’t know, except that his 
him to the skies. He’s Major Elliott 
be about eight-and-twtntj^.’ ^;;-j’ 

‘And is ho tljopldest SUP?’ V 
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• ‘He’a the uWest eon, ftndvfill he Sir Hcnry-^I think 
iliat’e his iiain6—by anil by. But lie’e not rich quite 
the contraiy, he’s very poor for a b.ironot; and 1 
incline to think thatSs one of the reasons that influenced 
your fether.* Being so fond of the Elliotts, he wished 
to repair, in some degree, the dilapidation of their 
fortunes by yours.’ 

‘ So that I shall have the agreeable consciousness of 
being married purely for iny looney. I am aiVaid poor 
dear papa’s scbcnic j’ill fall; and I wish, aunt, you had 
never told me of it.’ 

‘Tlial^ w.is not left to niy diserction; if it had boon, 
I should not biivc told you of it, I assure you.’ 

‘ Well, I can only liope tlint I shall noA’er see Major 
Elliott f and if ho ever proposes to come, nnnt,.pTaj' do 
niutho fiivouf to assurc him, from me, that it will not 
be of the smallest use.’ 

‘That would he foolisli till you’ve seen him. You 
may like him.’ 

‘ Never ;"I could not like .a man whom I met under 
such circumstanecs, if he were an ansel.' . 

‘I’luis, with a heart steeled against Jlajor JCIiiott and 
his,attractloiis, vhatever they might l.-e, Praiiees Sey¬ 
mour made lier dehul ; and, hou’cver brilliaiit h.ad hoeii 
her anticiiKitions of sueeess. she had the satisfaction of 
flndiug them fully realised, filio w.i-s the belle of the 
season—admired, courted, and envied ; and liy the end 
of it, .she had refused at least ltalf-a-doj;en proposahs. 
As she. was perfi-etly independent, she resolved to enjoy 
a longer lease of her liberty^ iictore she put it in the 
power of any man to control her incliiwtiona. 

Shortly after tlio tennination of the season, some 
family ailkirs called Mr and Airs 'Welilworlli to St 
Petersliiirj; and as it was not eonvonient that I’ranees 
^ould acTOiupany them, they .arranged that she should 
spend the interval in visilin!; some fiiniilics of their 
own ronnw'tion residing in the country, who promised 
to take due idiarge of her. 

The flrst of these, by name llunhar, were w'orfby 
people cnougb, but, unfortunately for Frances, de.s- 
porately lUdl ; and tlie few iicigblKmrs they liad 
lutpiieucd to ho ns dull ns tlicmselves. I’liere were 
neither balls nor touts to keep up the sjiirits of tlio 
Isandon belle; and a tin'sonie drive of six or eight 
ndles to an e«tually tiresome dinnor-)iarty, was but a 
poor substitute for the gaieties which tlie Into season 
had given her a ta.ste ti)r. , 

Frances was not without resources. She was a 
fine musician, and played and sang oduiirahly; hut 
I she liked to be told that she did so. At Dunbar 
House, nobody eared for music, nobody listened to heir, 
and her most redicrch'i^s toUctles dclightial nobody but 
her maid. SlieivnB«aa,7: iihcns, ns the French say, and 
had made some xmogross in the concoction of a scheme 
to got away, wlun an imxtrovement took place in h# 
position, from tlie arrival of young I’inccnt Dunbar, 
the only son of tlic family, lie. was a lieutenant in a 
regiment of infantry that had lately returned from th*e 
colonies, and had cumo, as in duty bound, to waste ten 
days at a fortnight of liis tlirce montlis’ leave in the 
duU lunno of liis ancestors. As lio was an extremely 
hand tome, fasliionable-looking youth, Ifrances, u’Uon 
; site went down to dinner, felt quite revived by tho 
of him. Hero was something to dress for, and 
IWethlng to sing to; and althotgli the young liou- 
tsonversatlon was nUt a whit Ubovc the usual 
siiUkilktfl'' of his class, it appoaltod lively and witty 
, tfom^ared witli font of ids llarcnts. HI 9 small 
ptjqierieneos w'erc more interesting than Mrs 
S WifoStSs domestic ones j and his aneouht of n tiger 
tliatf his fathers history of the 
had' nM' a fox. Frances was an equaljy 
I«6h9tirc0 fo him.., Here was an opportunity, 
ted, d^spfftyjfcg his most fa«nonabla 
hdidpraiiitp^n; hmc was a listener 
^ dhl.aot reiUty him in 


kind, as Ills fother did; and here were a pair-of bright 
eyes, that always looked brighter at hiS aimroach; and 
» pair "Of pretty lips, .that pouted when hd talked of 
going away to fhliil an engagement he had made to 
imiet some friends at Brighton. 

As was to ho expected, under ciiammstances so pro¬ 
pitious, the young man icll in love—as much in love 
as he could be with anybody hut himself; wlrilst his 
Iiarents- did not neglect to hint, that ho could not do 
Ixjttey than prosociSie a suit wliicli tho young iaiiy’s 
evident p.artiality justified. Pleased witli tho pro.spcet 
of their son’s making so good n mr.teh, they even ven¬ 
tured one day a dull jest on the subject in the preseneo 
of Frances—a jest wliicli, heavy as it was, aroused her 
to reflection. Flirting with a man, and angling for his 
admiration, is one thing; loving and marrying him, is 
.another. ,For the first, Vincent Dunbar answered ex- 
ceiMingly well; but for the second, bo was wholly unfit. 
In sjilte of her little wc.akncsses, Frances had too mucli 
sv'nsc not to sec that the young licutcn:mt was axi 
eiiipty-headcil coxcomb, and not at all the man with 
i.'hom she hoped to spend her years of discretion— 
•w4,en slu! arrived at them—after an amide enjoyment 
of the deliglits that youtli, hoauty, and wealth are 
calculated to proenre tlieir po.sses3or. Her eyes were 
opened, in short; and the oniinary eficet of tliis sort of 
awakening from an unworthy jin?c/itiut—fat attaclimcnt 
it could not he called- -ensued: the temporary liking 
ehnngcd into aversion, and the attentions that had 
flattered her h-efore Iieeame hateful. lu accordance 
wilh this new state of her feelings, she resolved to 
■alter her liehaviinir, in order to dissipate as quickly as 
possible tho erroneous imjircssiou of the family; whilst, 
at llie, same lime, she privately made arrangements for 
cutting short her visit, and anlieipiating tho period of 
her removal, to the house of Airs Gaskoin, bctwi.xt 
whom and the Dunbars the interval of her friends’ 
iihsenec in llmssia was to lio divided. In spite of Jut 
stratagem, however, she did not escape what she appre- 
liended. Vincent's leave had nearly expired too; and 
vvlieii the. moment approached that was to sciiarale 
them, he seized an opportunity of making his proiKisaB. 
s Tliere i.s scarcely 11 woman to he met witli in society, 
who docs not know, from experience, what a painful 
thing it is to crush the liopcs of a man who is paying 
lier the Iiigii compliinc'iit of wishing to pIat;o the happi¬ 
ness of his life in her keeping; and when to this source 
of embarrassment is added tlie consciousness of having 
culpably raised e.xpectatious tliat slio shrinks from 
realising, the situation becomes doubly distressing. On 
tbc jiresent occasion, agitated, ashamed, and confused, 
Frances, instead of linnestly avowing licr fault, which 
would liave bhen the safest tiling to do, had recourse to 
a subterfuge; she answered, that she hail been tetrothed 
by her father to the son of his dourest friend, and that 
she was not free to form any other engagement. Of 
course, Vincent plojided tliat such a contract could not 
be binding on lior; but as, whilst she declared her 
determination to adliero to^it, she forbore to ^d, that 
were slfc at liberty liis position would not be improved, 
tho young man and his family remtunod under tlus 
persuasion, that this premature engagement tras the 
only bar to*liis happiness; and with this impression, 
which slie allowed him to retain, because it sparefl hiw 
and herself pain, lie returned to his regiment, whilst 
she, as speedily ns she could, decamped to 
quartci's, armed with a thousand good resoldth^ 
again to bring herself into sndi an unpleasant dllMiik 
Airs Oaskoin's was a diff'erent sort of housi td thtt 
Duntors’. It was not ga.y, for tho place w?w chtited, ■ 
and Mre Gaskoin being m ill health* they little 


ceased to miss tho admiration ahe wee ahtveafofoed to-t 
what was amiaMo and good -ih 
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vaa nrnch—'regained the ascendant ; her host and hostese 
congratulated fliemselTos on having so agreeable an 
inmate os much as'she did hprself on the judicioas 
move sho had made, till her equanimity was disturbed 
by learning that Mr Qa'skoin ■iraa expecting a visitor, ■ 
and that, this rvisitor was his old firiend and brother- 
officer, M^or Elliott, tho person of all others, Vincent 
Dunbar exoeptod, she had tho greatest desire to avoid, 

‘ I cannot oxi>rc8s how much I should dislike meeting 
him,’ she said to Mrs Oaskoin, toswliom sho thought it 
better to oxi>lain how she was situated. ‘You must 
allow mo to keep m^r room whilst ho is here.’ 

‘ If jmu arc deterinined not to sec him, I think you 
had better go back to the Dunbars for a little wliile,’ 
answered the hostess; ‘ but I really think you should 
stay, and let tilings talce their course. If your avi'rsJon 
continues, yon need not marry him j but mv Imsband 
tells mo lie's charming; and in point of ciinraeti.T, I 
know no one whom he cstim.atcs so higlily.’ 

But Frances objected, that slid sliould Ifcol so embar¬ 
rassed and nwkw^. 

‘In short, yon appridiend tliat you null appear to a 
great disadvantage-,’said Mrs Oaskoin. ‘That is p»s» 
Bible, certainly; but as Major Elliott is only coming i’oi- 
aday or two, I lliink we might obviate tlint (]iffieult 3 ', by 
introducing you as my husband’s nii-ee, Kanny Oaskoin. 
\Vliat doyou say ‘i’ You can dc'claru yourself whenever you 
please, or keep tlie secret till be goes, if yon prefer it.’ 

Frances said she sbonld like it very nnu-Ii; llie selienK' 
would afford them a great deal of aniusemeni, and any 
expedient was preferable to going back to Dunbar 
IIouso. Neitlicr, as regardtsl tlieinselves, was it at all 
difficult of execution, since they always aililrosscd lu'r 
as Fanny or Frances; the danger was witli llie servants, 
who, however eauliwnod to call tlie visiter by no otlier 
name tlian Miss Fanny, iniglit iutidvi-rt'^Uly lietr.ay 
tho seeri't. Still, if llley did, a few Iiliislies and ti 
hearty laugh were likely to he the only eonsequenees of 
the diselostu-c ; so the little plot was duly fViuued, and 
succossfnlly executed; Miyor Elliott not eiitertiiiiiiug 
the most remote suspicion that lliis lieaiitiful, fasein.-iting 
Fanny Gaskoin was his own./ioneeV. 

Whether they might liave fidleii in love, with e.ae,h otlie^ 
had tliey met under more prosaic eircunistaiiees, tliere 
is no saying. As it was, tliey did so niniost at first 
sight. It is needless to say, tliat Major Elliott extended 
ids visit; beyond the day or two Ik* li.-ul engaged fiir; 
and when Mr and Mrs Gaskoin saw how mutters were 
going, tliey reeomnicnded an immediate avowal of tlie 
Bttle deception Uiat hail been practised, lest some ill- 
timed visitor sliould inoiiiHirtuncly let out tlio secret, 
whitd* had already been endangert'd more than once by 
the forgetfulness of tho servants : liut Ffanees wislied 
to prolong their diversion till she slioidd find some 
happy monient for the d^nouejmnt; iulded,to wliich, siie 
had an extreme curiosity to know how Major Elliott 
intended to release himself from tho engagement formed 
by Colonel Sej-raour, in which he had tacitly, if not 
avowedly, acquiesced. It nas certainly very flatteriiig 
that her cliarms iiad proved suffldently powerful to 
bU^e hte forget it; but that ho should liave yicldwl to 
jUfee temptation without tho slightest aiqiearanco of a 
atrdff^ did somew’uat surprise her, as imdeed, fVoin 
(tejtexnowlodge of his cltaracter, it did Mr and Mrs 
^askbixi-, Hot that they would have expected him to 
itdlterei tho oontract, if doing so proved repuraant 
to hhhself or tho young lady; but under all the 
Giremuattiibou of the ease^ they would hare thought his 
o^tK^ IcM to exiteption, if he had de&ired 
tetb iuw other engagement till he had seen 
mOBT' dt ww true, that tie had not yet offered 
friend Gaah^’s olnwming uieeo; hu^ 
imy otto eb^ eutertidned a douth 'bf hist 
mid Fi^ce* never ,fi>und. herself 
' htoue hi»'heart :’dld’ not beat hi# wMh 


The progress of love affairs is no measure of time: 
when; tho aitrait, or magnetic rappoH (for jiorhaps 
magnetism has sometliing to do with tfio mystery), is 
very strong, one couple will niakts as much way in a 
fortniglit as anotlier W'iil do in a year. In Die present 
inalauce, Major Elliott’s proclivity to fall in loVo with 
Frances may have been aided by his persuasion that 
sho was the niece of his friend. Be tlint as it may, on 
the thirteenth day of Jiis visit, Major Elliott invited 
his host to johi him in a walk, in tho course of 
which he icvowed his intention or offering his hand to 
Mias Gaskoin, provided her family were not Jikely to 
make any scrimis oljeetion to the match. ‘ My reason 
for mentioning the subject so early is,’ said ho, ‘ tliat, 
ill tlie ti’rsj; place, I cannot prolong my visit f I have 
already broken two'cngage.ments, and "now, liowovcr 
unwillingly, I must he off: and, iii tiic second place, I 
felt myself bound to mention iho subject to you before 
speaking to Miss Cinskoin, Ix-cause you know liow I 
am situated in regard to inoneyrmattcrs;‘and Unit I 
dhnnot, nnfortuiiatcl 3 % make such a scttleiucnt as may 
be expwited by her friends.’ 

‘I don’t tliink tliat will be any obstacle to ^our 
wishes,’ answered Mr Gaskoin, with an nrcli smile. 

‘ If you can find Fanny in the iiutiioiir, I'll undertake 
to answer for all tlie rest. As for lier fortune, slic’ll 
iiave soiiK'tliiiig at all events-'-hut tliat is a subject, I 
supiiose, you jire, too nincli in love to diseuss.’ 

‘ it is oirf- (lien- is no use in disenssing till I am 
.acet-pted,’ returned Major Elliott; ‘ and I i-onfcss that 
is ii jioiiit 1 am V>e anxious about to tbink of any other.’ 

‘ I’lX'pare j-ourself,’ said Mrs Gaskoin Uf hVaiiws: 
‘Major Ellio'tt lias declared liimself to iny husband, 
and will douliiless take an oiiportuiiity of stieaking to 
v'oii in the course of tin- evening. Of coufM*, now tii^ 
truth must iic diseloseil,*nnd I’ve no doubt it will bo a 
very agix'caible surprise to liiin.’ 

AVIieii tlie tea-tilings were removed, and Francos, as 
nsual, was seated at tlie pianoforte, and Ma,jor Elliott, 
ns usual, turning over tlie leaves of her inusic-lxiok, 
sill! ahiiosl lost her breath witli agitiilioq when tho 
gentle closing of a door aroused her to tlie fact, that 
tliey nero alone. Mr and Mrs Gaskoin had quietly 
slipped out of tlie room; and conscious tlmt thj critical 
inunicnt was come, slic was makuig a nervous attempt 

to follow them, when a Iiand.wns laid on hers, and- 

But it is quite iieeilless (o eutt-r into llie particulars: such 
scenes do not bear n-Ialiiig. Major Elliott said somc- 
tliing, and looked a thousand tilings ; Frances blushed 
and smiled, and then she wept, avowing that her tears 
were tears of joy ; and so engrossed was she with the 
liappinuss of the iiioment, ttiat sho had atitually for¬ 
gotten the false colours under wliieh s| 4 L!-was ap]>earing, 
till her lover said : ‘ I h.avc already, my dear Fanny, 
sliokeii on tliis subject to your uncle.’ 

‘Now, then, for the dchoueuient.! ’ tliouglit Francos; but 
sho had formal a little sehenic for bringing tliis about, 
which slie fortliwith proceeded to put in c.xecution. 

‘ But, dear Henry,’ she said, as, seated on the sofa hand 
in band," they dilated on their present happiness and 
ftiture plans—‘dear Ilqnry, there is one thing-that has 
ratlier perplexed me, and does jicrplex me still,' a littte 
—do you know, I liave been told you wore engaged ?’ 

‘ Indcal! Wio told you tliat ?’ 

‘■Well, I don’t know; but I’m sure I heard It. It 
was said that you were engaged to Miss Seymoar-'-the. 

Miss l^ymour that lives witli Mrs Wentwt^h’-- r 

‘ Do you know her ? ’ inquired Major Elliott, iateup*,, 
ruptingher. MV'. 

' «Yes, I do—a Mule.’ • 

‘Only a little?’ • i 

* Well, perhaps I may say I know her 
Indeed, to confess the truth. I’m rather 
»That is extremely fortonate,’ retani«a,M|j^|™||^ 
•'Then you don’t den^ tne ehgageinmit?^lliif^ffrelte<»'' 
. : *'G<lloudl Se;i^ottr, whofires |g#eifi|'''ii^:'tetd 
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mine, very kindly expressed a wish, before he died, 
that, provided •there was no objection on either side, 
his danshter and I should be marriwl; but you s&, my 
dearest i'luiny, as tllero happens to be an objection on 
both sMcsJ tlic scheme, however well meant, is defeated.’ 

‘ On both sides! ’ reiterated Erances with surprise. 

, ‘ Yes j on both sides,’ answered he siniliiij^. 

' But how do yon know that, when you’ve never seen 
Miss Seymour—at least I thou|fht you never liad ? ’ 

‘ Neither have I; but I happen to know that she has 
not the slightest intention of taking me for her husband.’ 

‘ Oh,’ faid P'rauces, laughing at tlic recollection of 
her own violent antipathy to tliis irresistible man, who, 
after all, hiui taken her heart by storm—' I supposo j'oii 
have somehow heard that she disliked tlic idei£^)f being 
trammelled by an ‘engagement to a person .she never 
saw, and wliom she had made up her miml she eould 
not love; but remember, Henry, she has never seen 
you. How do you know that she, miglit not liave 
fallen in lo'vc with you at first siglit?—us somebody 
else did,’ she added playfully. • 

‘ Bceansp, my dear little girl, she happens to l)e in 
love already. She di<| not wait, to see nu', but wisely gave 
«wiy her heart when she met a man tli.-it j>leased her.’ 

‘ But you’re mistaken,’ ,an.swered.rrarires, beginning 
to feci alarmed; ‘you are indeed! I know P'ranees 
Seymour has no attachment. 1 know tlnit till slio 
saw you—I mean tliat—I am certain she has no 
attachment, nor ever had any.’ * « 

‘ Perhaps you are not altogether in her confidence.’ 

‘ O yes, I am.indced.’ 

Major lilliott shook his head, and smiled signifi¬ 
cantly. ‘ Ptely on it,’ ho said, ‘that wliat 1 tell you 
is the fact; but you liave probalil.y not seen Miss 
Seymour fery lately, which would sntBciently account 
ftr your ignorance of her sccset. I am told tliat slio 
is extremely liandsome and dianning, and that slic 
sings divinely.’ 

Five minutes earlier, Prances would have been 
delighted with this testimony to her attractions; and 
would havt^bcen ready witli a reparti'c about llie loss 
he would sustain in reliiKiuishing so many perfections 
for her sake; but now her heart was growing faint 
with terror, and Iftr tongue clove to tlio roof of her 
month. * Tlioughts lliat would fill pages darted tliroiigli 
her brain like lightning-;-dreadful possilulitics, tliat 
she had never foreseen nor thought of. 

Viucont Dunbar’s I’egiincnt had been in India; she 
knew it was one of the sevciitks; ))ut she had eitlier 
never heard the exact niimlier, or slie had not sufli- 
ciently attended to the sulijeet to know which it was. 
Major Elliott’s regiment Imd also Ijcen in India; and it 
was the Suppose it were tlie hanie, and that tl)c 

two ofBoers were acquainted—and Bupjiose tljcy liaa 
met since Vinwnt’s departure from Dunbar lluns(»! 
The young man had occasionally spoken to licr of his 
bpother-offiucrs; she remembered Poole, and Wain- 
right, and Carter; the name of Elliott ho liial 
ocrtainly not mcntimied; but it was naturally of ills 
ovm friends and companions ho spoke, not of tlie field- 
officers, Then, when she told him that she liad 
been lK!trothcd by her fatlier, she bad not said to 
whom; but might be not, by some unlucky clffinec, 
have found that out ? And might not an explanation 
hare ensued 1 « 

: ^Jouid Major Elliott hare distinctly discovered the 
of her features, he wonSd have seen that it 
;',?!iit^s:*oinething more than peijploxity thiit kt^t her 
to the light fell obscnroly on the seat they 
tod ho suspoeteil nothing tot that she was 

' ' to »m ivery toriohs to loam the seoret,' hp 

wet* my own, you should not pine in | 
X assure yon; tot.as It is a young toly's, I 
to Imp it til|toe oitotot* hi disotosc it hcrsolf. 

I hope your coitodty wBl soon be satisfied,, 


for 1 have ascertained that Mr and Mrs Wentworth arc 
to be in England almost immcdiately—stiiey have been 
seme time on the continent—and then wo shall come to 
a gi'iieral understanding. In the meantim;^ my dearest 
P'anny ’- - * 

But P’ranccs, unable longer to control her agitation, 
took advantage of a slight noise in tlic liall, to say that 
Mr and Mrs Gaskoiu wore coming; and before he had 
time to finish his..scutcncc, she started to her feet, and 
rushed out of Ihe roqjn. 

On* the other side of the hall was Mrs Gaskoin’s 
boudoir, where slio and her lutsbapd were sitting over 
the fire, awaiting the result of the tete-U-tOto in the 
drawing-room. 

‘ Well ? ’ said tlicy, rising as the door opened and a 
pjijc; litcc looked in. ‘ Is it all settled ? ’ 

‘Ask me nothing now, I l)Oscecli yon!’ said Frances. 
‘I’m goiifir to my room; tell Major Elliott I am not 
well; say I’m agitated — anytliiiig you like; but 
remember, lie still tliinks mo I'auiiy Gaskoin'- 

‘ Bui, my dear girl, I cannot i)crmlt that deception 
pi Ix! carried any furtlicr; it lias lasted too long 
^lg.*ady,’ sjiid Mr (laskuin. 

‘ Only to-night!’ said P'rnnccs. 

‘ It is not fair to Major liilUolt,’ urged Mrs Gaskoin. 

‘ Only to-night! only to-nig!il! ’ reiterated FraiKvs. 
‘Tliere! lie’.s corning; I hear Ids step in tlic liall! Let 
me out this way!’ and so saying, she darted out of a 
door tliat led to tlie backstairs, and disappeared. 

‘ Slic has n fiiscd him! ’ said Mrs Gaskoin. ‘ X confess 
I am amazed.’ 

But Major Elliott met them witli a smiling face. 

‘ What has become of P’rances ?’ said be. 

‘ She ruslied in to us in a sfatc of violent agitation, 
and begged we would tell yon that she is not well, and 
is gone to her room. I’m afraid the result of 3 ’our 
interview Infs not been what we expected.’ 

‘ Gn the eoiil rary,’ returned Major Elliott, ‘ you must 
both congral uhite me on my gooil-fortune.’ 

‘ Silly girl!’ said Mr Gaskoin, shaking ills friend hear¬ 
tily iiy the hand. ‘ I see wliat it is: slic is nervous about 
a little deception we liiive been practising oil you.’ 

• ‘ A ilece|itioii!’ 

‘ Why, you .see, my dear fellow, when I told Frances ' 
tli:it you were coming hexe, she objected to meeting 
you ’- 

‘ Indeed! On wlmt account ?’ 

‘You have never suspected anything?’ said Mr 
Gaskoiu, se.a.rcely repressing liis laugliter. ■ 

‘ Suspi'cled anything? No.’ 

‘ It lia.s never liy clianco occurred to you that this 
hcwiteliiiig niece of mine is ’- 

‘ Is wliat ? t 

‘ Yoiirlietrothed lady, for example, P'raneps Seymour?’ 

Major PiUiott's clieeks and lips turned several shades 
paler; but the candles were not lighted, and lus friends 
did nut remark tlic change. 

‘P’ranccs Seymour 1’ he echoed. 

‘ 'Pliat is Ihe precise state of the case, I assure you 
and tiien Mr Gaskoin pr6ooe<led to explain bow the 
deception came to be practised. ‘ I gave into It,’ fee 
said, ‘ tlioiigh I do not like jests of that sort^ becanse I 
thougiit, assniy wife did, that you were mueffi inore 
likely to take a fancy to each other, if you ^4 npt 
kuow who she'was, than if you met under all the 
emharrassment of sncli an awkward relation^’. 

During this little discourse. Major Elliott liad time 
to roeprer from the shock; and being a iton of resolute 


—the remainder of the evening was passed 
circumstance calculated to awtoen tto of 

iHis host and hostess, further thm that,.* isto^ j^avSty 
of tone and manner, wlusn th^ spoto to>Frtolw», kid 
tiicm to apprehend ttot to was fleoaed 

with the j^t tlmt ^ 
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‘ We ought to have told him tho moment wc saw 
th.at he was pleased with her; but, foolish cliild, she 
would not lot us,’ said Mr Gasilin to his wife.* • 

‘ She must make her peace with him to-morrow,’ 
returned tho lady; but, alas I* when the/ came down 
to breakfast on the following morning. Major Elliott 
was gone, luaving left a few lines to excuse his sudden 
departure, wlrich, ho said, he hail only anticipated by a 
few hours, us, in any case, he must have left them that 
affrrnoon. ♦ , 

JJy tho same morning’s post there arrived a letter 
from Vincent. Duubar, addressed to Miss Seymour. 
Its contents wore as follow :— 

‘Mv duarust, phaiiest EimfCKs---! should have 
written to yon ten days ago to tell you tlie joyful news 
—^you little guess what—but that T liiul aiiplieif lb.*nn 
extension of leave on viyeut priixitc oO'airs, and expected 
every hour to get it. lJut they have refus'd im*, be 
hanged to them! So I write (o ^oii, my darling, to 
toll you that it’s all right—T mean betwi-en you and 
mo. I’m not a very good liaiid at an explanation on 
paper, my education in tlio art of coniiioaition having 
been somcwb.at negleetiil; but you must know sliaD 
old Elliott, wlioiii your dad wanted y.m to marry, is our 
senior major. Well, wlieii 1 came down here to meet 
Poole, as 1 had promised—his governor keejis hounds, 
yon know; a capital pack, too ■ 1 was as dull as ditidi- 
water; I was, 1 assure you; and whenever tliere was 
notliing going on, I used to take out tho ver-.es you 
wrote, and tlic music yon eo])ied for me, to look at; 
and one day, who should come in but Elliott, who was 
staying with his governor on tlie West ('liii; wlieve tlie 
old gtaitleman has taken a house. Well, vou know, 1 
told you what a madeap fellow Poole is; and wluit 
should he do, but tell Elliott tliat I was goin.u stark mad 
for a girl that couldn’t have mu becausi^ her dad had 
engaged her to somebody else; and then he sliewi-d 
him the music that was lying on the table witli your 
name on it. So you m.ay guess liow Elliott stari'd, and 
all the qiicstious lio asked me about you, and about 
our tmqualiitauec and our love-making, and all tlie rest 
of it. And, of course, 1 told him the truth, and shewed 
him tho dear lock of Iiuir you gave me; and the litth* 
notes you woto me. the week 1 ran up to Loudon ; for 
Elliott’s an honournble fellow, and 1 knew it was all 
right. And it is all right, my darlln.g; for ho says he 
wouldn’t stand in tho way of our Inijipiness for tho 
world, or marry a woman whoso atlbetioiis woro not all 
his own. And ho’ll spoak to your aunt for ns, and get 
it all settled as soon as she comes hack,’ (SLe. I'le. 

The paper dropped from poor Ermiees tteymmu-’s 
hands. Slio coniprobonded enough of Major Elliott’s 
choracter to see that all was over. But^br the unfor¬ 
tunate jest they Imd practised on him, an explana¬ 
tion would hcccssarily have ensued the moment he 
mentioned Vincent’s name to her; but that unlucky 
deception had complicated the mischief beyond repair. 
It was too late now to tell him that slic did not love 
Vincent; he would only think her false or fickle. A 
woman who could act nS slio liad done, of*ns she 
appeared to have done, was no wife for licnrylillliott. 

There ie no saying, but it is just possible, that an 
entire confidence placed in Mr Oaskoiif might have 
led to n happier issue; but her own conviction that her 
position Was irrecoverable, her hopelessness and lier 
pri^ ptosed her lips. Ucr firiends saw that there was 
something wrong; and wli^ a few lines from Miyor 
ifflliott hiukQttnp^ his immediate departure for Paris, 
they concluded ithat some strung mystery luid dirided 
the lot^ and clouded tho hop^l future tliat for a 
’ period had promised so brightly. 

Dunbw was not a man to break his heart 
at>tiSie <^appointnient which, it is neediess to sd^ 
awtated Ww; Long yrars afterwards, when Sir Henry 
Elliott w«« *pot. only married, but hod daughters 
coming oat Soi the, world, he, one day at a dinnor-iiarty. 


sat next a pale-faced, middle-aged lady, whoso still 
beautiful'features, combined with the quiet, almost 
grave elegance of her toilet, had already attracted 
his attention in tlic drawing-roohi. It was a counte¬ 
nance of perfect serenity; but no observing eye could 
look at it witliout feeling that that was a serenity not 
born of joy, but of sadness—a calm that had succeeded 
a storm—a peace won by a great battle. Sir Henry 
felt pleased when ho, saw that the fortunes of tlio 
diimcr-tal)lc hod pluceu him beside tills lady, and they 
bad not been long seated before" he took an opportunity 
of addressing her. Her eyelids fell ns she turned to 
answer liim; but there was a sweet, mournful smile 
on her lip -a smile that awoke strange recollections, 
and niaili!. Ids heart for a moment stand still. For 
some minutes )ie did not speak again, ii'or she either; 
when Ife did, it was to ask lier, in a low, gentle voice, 
to take wine witli him. The lady’s hand shook visibly 
us she raised lier glass-; but, after a short interval, the 
surprise and the pang passed away, and tliey conversed 
ealinly on general sulijeots, like other people in society. 

Will'll Sir Henry returneil to the drawing-room, the 
pale-faced lady was gone; ami, a few days afterwards, 
tlie Mumintf Post aniioiineed among its departures 
that Aiiss Seymour had left Loudon for the continent. 


THE CONTINENTAL ‘BllAHSTIAW’ IN 1853. 

BiiAnsii iw^* f'(/nO'rtfinOiZ liiiiliini;/ fiioVe—the square, 
pi'-le - vcllow, euiiqiaet, brochure which makes its 
appearaiiee oiiqe a month, and wliieh. has doubled its 
thickness in iis brief existence of live years—is sugges¬ 
tive of a iiinltitiide of tlioiiglits concerning tlio silent 
revolution now passing over Europe. T’rosidents may 
have il'vlal; kings may )>iil down pnrliiftiients, ar^d 
emperors abrogate coiistft lit ions; Legitimists maydreom 
of tlie ]>ast, ami Gonunniiists of the future; but the ruU- 
inii/s are marking out a path lor themselves in Europe 
wliieh will tend to obliterate, or at least to soften, the 
rugged social barriers wliieh separate uation from 
nation. This will not be effected all nt oncp, and many 
enthusiasts arc disappointed that the cosmopolitanism 
mlvanees so slowly; but tho result is not the less'certain 
ill being slow. 

Our laeetious contemporary PnttrJt once gave a rail¬ 
way m.ip of England, in wlijeli the face of the land was 
covered with iiiterseetiiig lines at mutual distances of 
only a mile or two. A railway map of Europe lius 
eert.'iinly not yet .assumed such a labyrintliine charac- 
tt'r; still, the lines of civilisation (for so wo may m'oU 
term them') are becoming closer and closer every year. 
'Die oiitiiosts of Europe, where the Scimdinavian, the 
Selavimiiiii, tlie Italian, iiiul the Bpauiard ri'spcctivoly 
rule, arc scanty in their exliibilion of sucli lines; but 
<is we gradually aiiproiich the scenes of commercial 
activity, tliere do railways ai'peiir in greater and 
greater proximity. Eranee strikingly exemplifies its ^ 
bwii theory, that ‘ I’nris is France,’ by shewing bow all 
its importiint railways spring from tho metropolis itt 
six directions. Belgium exhibits its compact net-work 
of railways, by which ncariy all its principal towns aro 
accommodated. 'J’lic plilegmatic Dutchm.on has as yet 
pla^d the locomotive only in that portion of JloUiuid 
wliieh lies between the Jihinc and the Zuiderzee. 
Rliineland, from BWe to Wiesbaden, is under railway 
dominion. North Genmaiy, within a circle of whlcji , 
Magdeburg may Ixi taken as a centre; is railed pretty' 
thickly; and Vienna has become a point from whitdi;, 
linos of great length start. Exterior to all these-^ll 
solitary lines, the pioneers of the new order of 
pointing in tlirections which will one day eome 
tiie yellow covers of Bradshaw. There is 
straggling out to Rostock; anotiier to Stetttft. 
Brombcj^, on its way to Dauzig; anotiier;; 
on its way to meet ttJs <Suir at St Feteifbifr^r 
to Pestb, whence it will carried 
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of the late Hunsrarian war j another to the neighbour- Chartres; the fourth, to Nantes and Poitiers; tlio fiftli, 
liood df the Adriatic; others from Central Oorjnany to aiateauroux; the sixth, to Cbalon^ with another 
southward to the Swiss highlands, which bar farther pro- portion from Avignon p Marseille; while the sevcntii, 
gross j and a very modest little group in North Italy. or Paris and Strasbourg Railway, is that of which the 
It_ is iustPuctirc to mark the steiw by which these final opouiiig has heeft recently colobrat^ with so 
crati^ntai railways have been brought into existence, mucli firing of guns, drinking of healths, blessing of 
'Ino Enghsh practice of undertaking all sucli great locomotives, and siiocchifyings of presidents. At the 
works, is very little understood ahroiMl; there is not close of 1851, the length of French railway opened was 
capital enough afloat, and the jiomniercinl audacity of about 1800 miles; while the iwrtion since opened, or 
the people has not yet arrived at such u. liigh-prcssuro now in progress or < projected, amounts to about‘as 
point. Almost the whole of the railways now under much’more. In the president’s speech to the National 


notice, hi^ve been constructed either by the governments 
of tho respective countries, or by companies wliich 
require somo sort of government giiiiranteu before they 
can obtain their capital. 

Relgium wab tho first conlinenhil eonntry to follow 
the railway example of England. Very soon after 
King Leopold was seated securely on his tlii-oue, be 


much more. In the president’s speech to tho National 
Assembly in Ift.'il (of course, before the coup d’etat), it 
was aniiuimeed that tlic length of French railway to bo 
finished and opened in 1851 would bo 616 kilumbtres 
(about :i20 miles); and in 1862, about 330 klloinbtrcs 
(200 niiles.) 

J’rnssia loves centralisation little less than Franco 
in other matters; hut in railway enterprise she has 


initiated mcasarcs for the construction of railways in j .allowed merrantilc competition to liavo freer scoiw. 
Bol^um; and a law was passed in 1834, sanctioning j I’rivato companies liavo constructecl nearly all the 
i ... I. ....... PruBsiiui railways; lint in cases where the trafllo 


that compact system wliieh, having Woehliii as a t'cntri.', 


branches out in four direel ions—to r.iege, Antwerji, ivppearedlikely to lie small, tho government has rcndcrwl 
Brussels, and flstend; and there were also lines sane- sod in one of throe or four modes. The govcioimont 
tioned to the Prussian fninliiu’, and the b'rencli frontier will not irerinit any pariillel or eoninoting lini's ; and it 


part of Belgium, the engineering dimcnltk-s were not I Hamburg, Hanover, Saxony, Silesia, and'the Baltic; 
of a formidable character; but towaivls the I’rnssian j together with minor branches springing out of them. 


frontier, the bridges, cuttings, and emliqnkments are so j and also the railways wiiich aecuinmudatc the rich 
exlciisivc, its to have rendert'd tlie works far more eo.stly Rhenish provinces ladonging to Prussia, 'ilic J'masian 
than^ iu the average of contiucutai railways. The railways ojkmi and at work at tho close of 1851 apjiear 
Bcigiaii Chaniters jjrovidcd 'the money, or rather to have be< n about IHtJO miles in Icngtl). 
auihori.sed the govemujcnt to Ixirrow it, year after In the heterogeneous muss of states which constitute 


auiiiori.sed‘the govemujcnt to ixirrow it, year after 
year. Tim first portion of railWiiy was oiienef] iir 1835, 
and every year from thence till 1843, witnessed the 


Germany, tlm railways have for tlie most part been 
constructed by, and hcloug to, tlic respective gCvorn- 


ojmning of additional portions; until at length, in this nients. ” fsucJi is tlic case in Baden, Hanover, llruns- 
lost-nafned year, all tho 341 miles inontioned above wick, Wuttendu-rg, Bavaria, and many of the imtty 
were opent'il for traffic, riie cost varied from L.C14(1 states; and such is also tho case iu tho imperial 
per mile (qear Courtrai), to L.38.70(l per mile (near dumiuious iu Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
the entire cost of the whole, including working- and Styria. There may ho some among these lines 
plant, was within L.17,000 per average mile. "While a" railway which belong to comimnics, but, ns a genend 
these railways were progressing, private companies rule, they constitute government jirojierty. If wc 
were formed for the construction of other lines, to the hielude Prussia and tho Austrian dominions in the 
extent of about 200 additional miles, most of which are general name of Germany, wc find the failways vtiry 
now open the Namur and Liege Ix'iug' o]ieiied in 18.51. unequally distributed. An oblong quadrangular dis- 
Theso various railways are said to have yu4ded, on an trict, lucasnriug about 400 miles ilrom east to west, 
average, stout 3f per cent, on tlie outlay. and 200 from north to south, and lying eastward 

It was of TOurse imjJOBsible for Fraiiee to see its little of the Netherlands, contains a net-work of railways 
neighbour, Belgium, advancing in its railway course, wliich contrast remarkably with those of east, south, 
without setting a similar movement on foot; but anil central Germany; it includes Ilainbnrg, Berlin, 
vanons mrcumst^cea Imvc given a lingering character Leipsie, HresMon, Magdeburg, Brunswtek, llauovcr, 
to French railway eatCTpnse, It was in 1837 tluit Uio Uronien, and a busy knot of other iinportftnt towns, ; 
snort railway fxo^ Paris throujfh Versailles to Alttiough the varions Gorman railways twist aliout SH ■ 
ucrmmn-—the first passenger line in I'rance—^was more tortuous forms than those of England—tor tlie j 
cqwned. In the next following year, two companies, engineers have studied economy by going round hiiln 
luded by the government m certain ways, undertook ratlier than through them—and although tliev ami 
the oonateuction of the railways from Paris to Houen, broken up into many different proprietorships by p n°‘"g 
and from Paris to Orleans. T’lie French government, tiirougJl'so many petty states, yet there may be^c^ 
having a strong t&stc for centralisation in national certain Jrcat lines of communication whieh run seaily 
ttidtCTs, formed In' 1842 that phm w'hich has smcc, or entirely across tho whole of Germany, Btertlhg 
wdth wme mt^fleattons, carried into oxecuRon. fi-om Ckilogn«, wo find one lino-running throuirit Mto. 
m plM consisted in-causing the gre.at lines of coin-i told, Mindon, Hanover, Brunswick, to 
tefanleatjon to to survwed and marked out by gorera- and Posen; another from Cologne—with a 

then t8 he c>e(led to joint-stock not yet completed in Westpiudio—to Camdi Gntoa, 
to to construct^ TOTtein conditions. WeiAar, Iteipsic, Dresden, Braslau, and 
be sevmsu^Unes. radiating fkim Paris; thiid from Hamburg, tlirouafa MagdeNoe. 

*** Dt^on, Pramic, Presbuig,and PcMteinto toiIteWt ef 

h Hungary; » fourth from the BalUokt Stettfrb 

, to Mwseme; and to Rhenish 1 russia. Berlin, Leipsie, NUmberg, Augsbutv," to 
ffttmont has had to conoede more fbvourablo the Lake of Constance; 


I the Hurd is finished to 


iMds and tlie Austrian and within 

the, OermoQ' group^'-the the 
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beginning of 1851 were about 5iQQ toilea in. length, 
with 3000 miloi more either in progress or doqided on 
—making a total of between 8000 and 0000 milos. 
Many hundred miles of railway have been opened 
since the date to which this ostnnatc refers.' 

Our Bradshaw leaves us little to notieo on the 
continent beyond tho groups of railways included 
under tho above' four systems. Tho Dutch have 
given a curious serpeutino line of railway, about 160 
miles in length, from Kottordanj through Seliiedain, 
Delft, Tlio Hague, Leyden, Haarlem, Amsterdaid, and 
Utrecht, to Arnhcyi—an economical mode of Imkiug 
most of tlio chief towns together. Holstein, the recent 
field of struggle between tho Danes and tho Germans, 
has»it8 hurablo quota of about 100 miles of railway, 
from Altona to GlUckstadt, Reudsburg, and Kiel, con¬ 
necting the Gorman Occjui with tho llaitic in a very 
convenient way. Russia has a railway in’its rolish 
dominions from Wiirsaw to Gnu-ow; a short bit from 
St Petersburg to Tsarkoc-sotilo; portions ol‘ the pro¬ 
jected groat lines from St ]’etcr^^m•g to Sloscow and 
to Warsaw, and a borso railway connecting tlio Doy 
with tho Volga. Italy has n few bits of railwajj^-",j 
perhaps quite as much :is wc could yet exiK'ct in so 
strangely governed a country; one from Venice through 
Padua, Viceuza, and Verona, to Mantua; another from 
Treviglio to Milan, Monza, and Como; a I'icdmontesc! 
line from Genoa to Alessandria and'ruriii; a Tuscan 
web wliicli connects h'lon'iice, Sienna, I’istoja, Jjucea, 
Pisu,^ and Leghorn, in a roundabout way; and a few- 
miles of Neapolitim railway, to connect ^hqiles with 
Pompeii, Portici, Oastel-a-mare, and t’.ipua. Rome, 
behindhand in most things, is behliulhaiul in railways. 
Switzerland ha.s its little railw.ay of twenty-five miles, 
from Zurich to Baden. Sijain lia.-s its two small lines, 
fi-om Madrid to Aranjuez, and iVoni Ilareelona to 
MiiLaro. Turkey and Greece, in tlie !ioiifti-east: I’or- 
tugal, in the south-west; SwchIcu and Aorw.ay,* in the 
bleak north, liavc yet to become members of the gre.'it 
Buropcuu railway system. 

In comparing all these continental railways with 
those of our own country, we find many instructive 
diflerences. In tlio first place, the engineering, as w*‘ 
lately remarked, is much less daring; there is not so 
much capital at command, and the engineers, tliiTcfore, 
.bend to difilculties instead of cutting llirough them. 
Still, there are not wanting ciiginecTing avorks of great 
magnitude. One such is tlie great railway bridgi; over 
the Vistul.a, ncitr Bromberg, the first stone of wJiich was 
laid with much form by the king of Prussia some short 
time back, oud wliieb will forTn one link in tlie chain 
from Berlin to Kiinigsherg. Another is the douhk; 
railway bridge over the lilbe at Dresden, ojioned in 
April 1852, having a railway on its eastern half, and 
an onliuary roadway on its western. Tlio stupendous 
Ckilognc Bridge will bo for the future to talk about: 
at present, not a single railway bridge, wo believe, 
crosses tho Rhine; so that Western Europe is, in fact, 

' not yet connected by tho iron pathway with Eastern. 
Among the many tliousaifd miles of eoutincirtnl rail¬ 
way, there must, of course, lie numerous eonsttuclions 
of great skill and magnitude; but the ratio is small 
CQmpmred with those of England. • 

Aether feature, is tlio great prevalence of single 
lines rail. Lt England, there is so much wrangling 
affalnst single lines, and so great a tendency among 
^rectors to think that there ouyAt to be traflk; enough 
fiir iSnore, that double linos prevail almost ovc^whero, 
Li ^ Qermam r&Uways, double lines are laid ^wn 
only Hi pUees of great traffic—single lines being the 
rtilQinaa others the cxci^tiou. '^ere tiiere are 
Onlyi^lbrt# m four departures per day, 'which is ^ 
COSO oanfolt Gormoa railways, one line, with eurcfhUH 

* A line Jtety-ftve wBe*, friw ChrisUanta to Uie shit of 

^ Mltstn issurtormi, h> oounM of 

itfcipsuswypoiwg—*J****?^*?'^I**‘.*.T 
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managed sidings, is amply sufileient. ‘ Express trains,’ 
and ‘fii'st-class trains,^ and ‘siiocial tmins,’and any¬ 
thing' whicli disturbs tlie steady jog-trot moilo of 
proceeding, are very little known m Germany; the 
gouoral speed, including stoppages, is a^ont twenty 
miles im hour. Although the first-class fares aro only 
a fraction ubpvu 1 -JhI. per mile, and tho secoud-eliUs 
just over Id., yet the Germans travel so cheaply, and 
mix among each other with so little exelusiveness, that 
it is said only ,3^ per *i cut. of the whole number of 
passengers tv.ivt.l by first-class, and 71 piT cent, by 
third-class ; the ratios in England being It and -10 pi-v 
cent, respifti^ely. One ajipaveilt oUbct of tlfeso very 
low lares is, that altlunigh tlio railways aro for the 
most part cheaply eonslrueted, the net profits mu not 
siqiposcil to e.\cied Jipor cent, on an awrage; but if 
the farss were liiglier, perhaps tho nmnlKW of passen¬ 
gers would be so reduccsl as to lessen the net iirollt. 

Whatever else may be tho superiority of Englisli 
railway.s over those of tlic continent, assuredly it is 
not iqiparent in the fwiiiifiex. The public i)res.s has 
made an (iiislaiight on tho English railway carriages 
fur twi'iity yi-ars, but wifli very little success. Let 
those who.se hunt's ache with tho ill-ciinditioned woulen 


si ats t>f oiir hccond-class eari iiigcs, think wishfully of 
thi' eusli'.MiieJ scats, .and the easily-oju'iied whitlows 
shiehh'tl with Run-blintls, and the useful liat-hnuks 
found in many of the Erenidi at;ct)nd-ela.ss carriagt's; 
let those wl’ii•shiver imilor I'higlish arrangementi;, think 
tif the hot-water tin e.ises bent'ath tlie feet of the lirst- 
cla.ss Eroneli jiasseiigers; and lot tliose who wish to liti 
usefully einpltijl-d wliiic travelling, tlniik of. the little 
table, mill tJic pen aiitl ink, proviileJ iii some of tho 
rrussi.iii cjirriaf'cs. Tlie trutli is, we spend mtaiey tin 
iimgnilieent stations uhieh ooglit to ho e-'peniled on 
tarriages. Tli.' eranipcj-up iitisitiou of passengers oft 
English railways i.s mut:h.rt.prohated by foreigners. In 
America, and in many parts of the eontinent, it is 
customary to iiave e.arriagcs long, hroiul, and iilgh, with 
an avenue dtiwn tho inititile, and short seats for two 
persons each ou either side of the avenue ; every iK'rsou 
looks towarils the engine, and there is a pleihiful supply 
of ivindow on both sides. In Ann rica, Uieso short seats 
are not only eusliionetl, hut each soiit has its two elbows 
and its enshioni'd back. 

Another English amioyanee, is the lifLct-ial'iiig. If 
all tho ivrath which is poureil out on the heads of tho 
railway directors during this formality could take cflect, 
they wonlil ho among the most miserable and unfor¬ 
tunate of morliils. Arrived at Eustoii Station, we will 
say, by the last train from the north—some sleepy, 
some luuigTy, and all tircd~thc passengers are uu-xious 
to wend their several ways as quickly ns possible; 
instead of this, tho train is brought t#a stand-still, Ibo 
yuan witli bis bull’s-eye lantern pokes ids head iuto ouo 
doorway after another, and all are kept wailing until 
all the tickets aro collected. One passenger may have 
dropped his ticket, aud then comes a semxih among the 
hat-boxes and carpet-bags l)cneulh the seats: another 
may have underpaid his fare, or overridden the power 
of his ticket, and then occurs tlie ftiss of paying up tho 
dilfcrence; a third may bo sleeping weariedly in the 
furt%cr comer of the carriage, aud tlmn comes the process 
of waking him, followcil, perhaps, by a search for the 
ticket in ap iucalcukblo number of pockets. All tbi# 
it nicely ill-managed 1 Tiio larger size of many of tho 
continental carriages, and the avenue thmugh the ceptire, 
enable the ticket-taker to enter tho carriaOT caidfy 
the train is yet in motion, and to collect the titskew 
the time of arriv,gl at tlie station. On one of the AtWi 
trian railways, the carriages have an oxtetloif gi 
extending tho whole leagfti of the train, hy % 
guard can obtmn easy access to ail tlio ipillll* 
iffiortly before arriving at a atatimj, he 
riages, calls out the iiaaiio of the 
approached, ood t»ke» 
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alight at that station. There is one oddity about the 
railway munngfcment abroad. In England, a railway 
smoker commits a high crime and misdemeanour, for 
which lie is frowned at by Ws neighbours, and threatened 
by the guiird i but on the continent, not only do the 
p.isscngers smoke abundantly, but we were once rather 
struck at seeing a tiekel-takor enter the efuriage with 
a meerschaum in his mouth ; one jiiissenger, whoso pipe 
was out, asked the eusloinary Gyrmaii question: ‘ Ilabeii 
sic feuor?’ and the ofHcial gave him a light accordingly. 
Wo Ixslieve, however, tliat there is a wisli at head¬ 
quarters to keep down this habit of smoking on the 
continental railways. 

'J’liero are two sources of embarrassment .wliicli the 
Englishman is spared in his own country,, but wliich 
press upon him in full force wliHe travelling by niil 
abroad—luiinely, the dilTercnt kinds of distanee iiic.v 
suremont, and the. dillereiit kinds of money employed. 
Accustomcil to English charges varying from three 
fiirUiings tb Ihrcopenco per mile, ho is frequently 
thrown out of bis reekoning 1 ) 3 ' tlic absoneo di 
miles abroad. The Ercncb kilomoiro .nnd the (ierinan 
nicile arc not lOnglisli miles; the former equals i()!te 
yards, and is therefore a troublesome fr.action of an 
English mile; while tlio German meile is as long as 
about four and a half Englisli miles. 

But this, however, is a minor inconvenience; for our 
‘ Continental Bradsliaw ’ gives most of the ineasnrc- 
ineiits in English miles. Not so in respect to the 
current coinage abroad. Althougli there was a ‘rail¬ 
way congress’ licld a few 3 ’ears ago, to^detcrminc on a 
plan for fitcilitating the intcreourse bclwccii eouiitr 3 ' 
and country, yot this plan did not go so f.ir as to 
asshnilate the moheys of tlie different states; the 
tourist siidedily discovers that this is the case, and lie 
bfceomes perplexed with a multiplicity' of cares. Ho 
long as he is in Franco or Belgium, the franc (bid.), 
witli its multiples and subninltiples, are easil 3 - 
managed ; hut wlwn he gets beyond the Bliine, his ' 
troubles begin. If in Holland, he lias to manage witli 
the guilder ps. 8d.) and its fractional parts in crnis. 
If in the noighliourliood of Hamburg, he has to p-ay l>y 
means of the wm-J: (Mid.), and certain strangc-lookiiig 
KchiUmge or sJcilliiigs, of which sixteen equal one mark. 
Going south and east into Prussia, he finds the ruling 
coin to he the thaler divisible, into thirty gronrlun, 
and each of these into twelve pfennige; hut if Lc be 
hovering iii llic frontiers of Prussia and Saxon)', he 
will And that the neu-ynntchen of tlic latter country is 
worth a little more than the silber-yruHchen of the 
former, and that tlicre is some dilliculty in getting rid 
of either in the country' of the oilier. Getting further 
south, to the ^gigns belonging to or adjoining 
Austria,,he will nud his Uialcrs and groschen no longer 
welcome"; ho has to attend to the Jiarin (2s.), and itU 
divisions into sixty kreitlzers. If bo travels north-east, 
to the few miles of railway yet existing in Poland, he 
will liuvo to pay in ridAes (3s. 3d.) and hrperks, wliiclt 
rank at 100 to the ruble. Ou tlic little Zurich and 
BaileJi Railway, the only one yet in Hwitzerlaud, our 
traveller meets .again with his old acquaintance the 
fmtie; but this is worth 14^d., instead of tijd., and, 
moreover, it is divided into ten batsen, each of whiA is 
worth ten rappen. If ho crosses the Alps to Austrian- 
Itkli', 1*0 Hods that his ^re is roskoued in Austrian 
.(uJbout 8d.) In many suses, the different states 
mmiGy from through passengers in tUo coin of 
. -til^i^i^jqiahtry} but the tyavdler who makes frequent 
str^^g^ij, soon finds the erolmroassment of the ilifferent 
’nfj^eys. A railway has lately been* completed from 
>D^ltd!6m;iol^gnc-—^ capitals of the two kingdoms 

:|(f and Bohmnia-r-along tim banka of the Elbe; 

dlotwibe, and yet the fees north of the 




enterprises iq?rcod upon or discussed within the last year 
or two, in various parts of the continent, which augur 
favourably for the future of Europe. Wo shall shortly 
pass those in review, to show what may possibly be the 
aspect presented by the''Coutinontnl Bradshaw’in 18C3. 

A SEARCH FOR ROBIN HOOD. 

Tub adventures of an amateur in search of a picture, 
of a fpundling in scal'eh of liis father, and even of a dog 
in search of his master, have lieen severally recorded 
by skilftd jiens fiir tlic amusement of the public. But, 
however entertaining tir rurnantic these narratives may 
be considered, they <'an hardly surpass in interest the 
curious history which has just been disclosed of the 
adf'cnfuves of an aiiliquary in search of a ball.'id-hero. 
We owe our knowledge of the fiu'ts to one of a scries 
of Crillcat anil J/istoriral Tracts, by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, now in course of publication. Mr Hunter is 
an ns.sistaiit-kcepev of the public records, mid is W'cU 
kmiwii, by bis other publications, ns one of the most 
I/diorious and most jndii'ious clucidators of m,vstorious 
pa* rages in our luiliunal history'. But tlic evidences 
of industry', of minute knowledge, .and of logical acute¬ 
ness, contained in his little treatise concerning ‘ tlie 
ballad-hero, Robin Hood,’ are really surprising. The 
story' of an obscure outlaw, who chased deer and took 
])urses ill a nortlK-rn forest iive liundrcrl years ago, has 
been investigated with the painstaking sagacity of a 
Nielmhr; and a strong ligiit lias liceu uncxxKiOtcdly 
thrown on tlie state of ]mblic sentiment and manners 
; existing at tliat period. Mr Hunter, it is proper to 
say. dwells in bis treatise chieliy' niion results, and 
says little, and that very modestl.v, of the labours by 
wliieli they were obtained. He even seems to fear that 
bis subject i^ay bi‘ considered trivial, and that lie may 
possibly rci’cive ‘the censure of being one who busies 
liiinself with the mere pl.aytliings of antiquity.’ Dr 
1 1‘crcy, when ho eoiniiiksl his invaluable Reliques, had 
' similar apprehensions, whieh were then not altogether 
1 groundless; Imt it may reasonably lie liopcd, that tlie 
] race of iK'dants, who wondered how a man of Itoirning 
amid be'lntcre.stud in a bundle of old ballads, is iioiv 
extinct. 

I )i-pnrtiiig a little from the method and order observed 
by- Mr Hunter in his tract, wo will endeavour not only 
to state ill a condensed form the remarkable conclusions 
.at which ho has arrived, but also to fiillow, as accurately 
as his n-fereuces will emable us to do so, the ingenious 
proces.ses of investigation which led to these results. 
Tlic object of (he inquiry was to detenniue, in the first 
place, wlietlior suoli a ix>rson as Robin Hood ever 
existed ; and, In the second pl.aee, to ascertain wlio and 
what lie was, and to what extent tlie ballads of which 
lie was the liero were based upon actual occurrences. 
What a vast amount of nneerlainty there was to clear 
up, may be iiifenvd from the wide differences of opinion 
among writers of the liigliest credit who iirecedod Mr 
Hunter in tliis inquiry. The celebrated historian of 
the NitTiunn Conquest, M.' 'I'hicrry, supposes Robin 
Hood tc^liavo been the chief of a small body of Saxons, 
who, ill their forest strongholds, held out for a time 
against the ^lomination of the Norman conquerors. 
On this point, as confessedly on others, tite French 
liistorian seems to have derivctl his opinions from tho 
suggestive scenes in Scott’s splendid romance of 
JvaitMoe. Anotlier writer coiyectures, that the dutlaws 
of whom Robin was the leader, may have been scmc of 
tlie jjdhercnts of Simon de Montfort, whose y^jtimns 
were pursued to extremity after the fatal l^^le of 
Evesham, in the year 1264. Others,: still. bfW;,denied 
altogether the existence, at any petioa» ft 

fCTson 08 Robin Hood. Tliey raftko mat' itither « 
mere hero of romanccr-tho < creation ff fmne poetical 
mind;? or else, led ,W » sto^ariliy of tlwy 

discoyer^Jjj him merely ime tiia, e^abodiments of 
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jwpular superstitions—a sylvap sprite, a' Robin Good- 
fellow, or a Hudkin. Only two^ years ago, a liistorical 
writer of no siniill acumen, Thomas Wright, pub¬ 
lished his opinion, that Robin llood, in his original 
character, was simply ‘ one amflngst tho personages of 
the early mythology of the Teutonic people.’ 

But Mr Hunter could not concur in these views, or 
be satisfied with tho mode of reasoning by which tliey 
were maintained. In his opinion, Jiubin Hood was 
neither a ttoxoii malcontent nor Sic hero of a i^iet's 
romance; nor yet was he ‘ a goblin or a myth.’ lie 
was, in all probabiyty, exactly such a person as the 
popular songs flcscribed him—lui English yeoman, an 
outlaw living in tho woods, and notctl for his skill in 
archery. Prcvlousrresearches had proved, that many of 
our old ballads are merely rhyming records of hisA)rii?al 
events. Mr ilimtcr had alreiuly rescued one balhid- 
hcro, Adam Bell, from tho ‘ danger of being /educed to 
an abstraction or a myth;’ and it now remained for 
him to undertake the same good olliec for a more 
renowned freebooter. 

Tho first thing to be done was, of course, to examine* 
carefully the balhuls themselves, and to ascertain 4kc 
amount and value of the evidenct! they aflbrded, 
as to the epoch and the real story of their hero. It 
appc.ared, then, that' three single ballads are found in 
manuscript, which cannot he later than tho fourteenth 
century.’ 'riiere is idso a piK-tn of considerable length, 
entitled The Ti/lel Uesle of Jiohi/n Hood, which was 
printed hy Winkyn do Worde, in or'niiout llic year 
140.7. It is ‘a kind of life’ of the outhiw, and is 
composed of several ballads, strong togellier hy means 
of a tew intermediate stanzas, wliieli givi' eonlinuily to 
tlic story. The Itmguage of these linllads is that of 
the preceding century—licing, in fact, I lie same as that 
of tlic lialluds in manuscript. Tims the^date of tiie 
songs themselves is carried b:u-k as far .ts the fourteenth 
century. It is, moreover, in the middle of thi.s century 
that tile first allusion to liohin Hood ocenrs in any 
work of iindouhted authority. In Eonglaiid's ]iueui, 
entitled The Visioa of I’ierce Ploit/ihiiitiii, tho date of 
which is iKitwcen 13.75 and 1305, mention is made of 
‘ rymes of Robyn 1 lood and Raiidulpli Earl of Chester,b 
the outhiw and the earl being tipparently hotli rcgavdetl 
.a.s historical jxirsoiiage.s, abotit wbom songs bad been 
written. It may be observed, tliat if tlio llobiii Hood 
ballads were, much older than this date, it must bo 
considered surprising tliat no earlier allnsiun to them 
should be found, since in tlie subsetjuenl century tiu'y 
were referred to hy many writers. 

According to the story contained in tlic Eytel Geste, 
Uoblii Hood was at Ihe head of a baud of outlaws, wlio 
inaxlc their lieail-quarters in Beniysdale, iBr Barnesdale 
—once ‘a-w'oody and famous forest,’ on the soulliern 
eoufincs of Yorksliire, in the neiglibourhood of Don¬ 
caster, Wakefield, and J’outefract; and who infested 
the woodlands and tlic highways fniiii thence as far as 
Sherwood and Nottingham, near wdiieli aiiuient town 
some of their Iwldest exploits were perfonued. They 
slew the king's deer, and plAndercd rich travellns, but 
spared tlic liumbic, relieved the distressed, ailU were 
courteous to all who did not ofTuud them. 

Robyn was a pruudo outlaw * 

Whyles he walked on ground; 

So curtysc an ontlaw as lie was one. 

Was never none yfound. 

AU tlie ballads agree in ascribing to the outlaw diief 
a' ipaiily beating and a generous disposition, such as 
might be expeO^ to distinguish a respectable ycornan 
of tt olaas somewhat above tlm ordinary, whom tho 
fortune of war had driven his home to a lawless 
liib in the forest Tliat this was Robin Hood’s conditiaq^. 
may be Iirferred ftom tlie general language of the bal-' 
lads;' but ^e important question is, whe&m? any other 
testitnonji' osri'be found to confirm this coujecture, and 
t^ive us idi^ definite and authentic information about 


the fact. This is the question which Mr Hunter has 
undertaken to answer. 'Ihe clue which first catches 
his oxiierienced eye, is the name of an Enghiah king. One 
of tho most remarkable adveiiturds which the ballads 
record of Rubin Hood, is hia_ meeting with the king, 
who induced him, for a time, to takc'Servkxj in his 
liouschold. 'I’ho king. Recording to this nutliority, was 
exasiienitcd witli Robin and his men chiefly on account 
of tlie destruction whiqli they laid made "of liis deer. 
Finding tJiat it 'Was iniiKjssiblc to capture the outlaw 
by force, tlic king consented to practise a stratagem, 
sngge.sted by a forester who was ivell ncqiuiiiUcd witli 
tlic outlaw’s liabits. He ilisguised liimself as an abbot, 
and witli_fivo knights habited as monks, and a man 
leading suiiiliter-liorses, rode into tlie greenwoiKl. A 
wealtliy abbot’s baggage, mid liis runsom,'wuuld be just 
tlie bait’ most tempting to Roliiii and Ids men. ’J'hc 
king, as he had expected, was seized hy tliera, and led 
away to tlieir lodge in the forest. Thu outlaws, how¬ 
ever, la'Iiave courteously as usual; and wheii tho abbot 
ahtiounccs that he comes from tin- king at Nottingham, 
and brings a letter from his majesty, inviting Robin to 
come to tliat town, tlie latter rcccivi's the infonnayon 
joyously, and ileclarcs tliat ‘ lie loves no tiiiui in all thc' 
world so Well as he docs his king.’ J’rcscntly the 
monarch discovers hiniscif, and the outlaw chief and 
his men kneel, and profess tlicir loyalty—Robin at the 
same time askjiig for mercy for him and Ids. 'The king 
grants it on’condition tliat Rolan will leave the green- 
wooil, and will come to court and cuter his service. 
AVc quote the .following after Mr Hunter, merely 
modernising tlic orthography;— 

‘ Ves, fore God!' then said our king, 

‘’I'liy petition I grant thee, ^ 

With that thou lj;a\e tlie grci'iiwood, * 

And all tliy coinjiaiiy; 

‘ And come liomc, sir, to niy court. 

And there dwell ■with me.’ 

‘I make mine avow to God,’ said Rubin, 

‘And riglit so sliall it 

‘ I will come to your court - 
lour .seniee for to sec.’ 

Acoxirdiiigly, Rubin left the greenwood and Jiis com- 
pany,.entered tlic king's houseliuld, went witli him to 
tlic court at London, and remained in his service for a 
year and throe mouth.s. Having liy Unit time become 
weary of this iineoiigeiiial nuxlc of life, he obtained per¬ 
mission from tlie king to pay a visit to his old rcsideiico 
at Barnesdale. Here he resumes once more his former j 
way of life ‘ under the greciiwouil-troe,’ and becomes 
.again cliief of the outlaws of Bariiesdalo and Sherwood. 

Now if, among the adventures nsevhed to Robin by 
the old hullnds, there is one fur more improbable than 
afl the rest, and oue which an ordinary coninientator 
would set down at once as a pure fiction of tho poet, 
it is certainly that wliicli has just been related. Mr | 
Ifuiiter, however, is not an ordinary commentator. If 
tho story is a strange one, he doubtless reflected, ‘ truth 
is stranger than fictionand if it is intrinsically and 
evidently improbable, that is tho very reason why a 
poct^would not have invented it. Mr Hunter, tliCre- 
fore, did what no other inquirer had before thought of ' 
doing—he cxainiiicd the liistorical and documentmy' 
evidemx! which might throw light upon tho subject- 
'riio ballad, fortunately, gives the name of the klng;_ 
who w|is concerned in tliis singular adventurn. He 
K'jicatcdly spoken of as ‘ Edward, our comely kiag*~ 
a phrase, by the way, which clearly implies that 
ballad was composed while the monarch was still liviiiik ■ 
This circumstanix' is not noticed by Mr Hunteri 
is one of some importance, inasmuch as a poet , 
hardiy have ventureil to introduce the ntene 
reigning monarch into a jiarely fictitiooa 
But there are three Edwams—the first, seoofiA'iMii'i3TO 


But there are three Edwams—^the first, 'eeeofiA 
of the name, among whom It is nee^ssat^y tQ 1 
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the one to whom the poet referred. Now, according to | 
the ballad, this ‘ comely king,’ before ho fell iij with 
^Wn, had journeyed tlirough the county of Lancaster: 

4^1] the piU3s''of Lancnshlrc, 

No went both fur and near, 

Till lie came to Plnmpton Park, 

Ho failed [missed] many of his deer. 

The question then arises, wliich of the three Edwards 
did travel in that county? rTo this quustiun, Mr 
Hunter’s rcsearcUoa fortunately eniiblb him to return 
a decisive answer. King lOdward I. never was in 
Lancashire after ho bccnnie king. King Edward HI. 
was not in Lancashire in tiic early years of his reign, 
and probalily never .at all. But King Edwarjl 11. di<l 
make a * progress ’ hi Laneasliire, and only one. The 
time was in the autumn of iftad, 'the seventeenth year 
of his reign, and the fortieth of Ids age. By tlic ihites 
of the ruy^ writs, and by otlier documents, Mr IJ iinter 
is enabled to trace the king’s route and Ids -v.arious 
removes on this occasion with great iidmileness. JIo 
follows him, for example, from York to Ilolderness*'; 
thence to I’ickeriiig, to Wherltoii (’astle, to lii<'1imoii(l 
an^ Jcrvnnlx Abbey, and to ll.-iywra J’lirk, in the 
forest of ICnaresborongh. In tlda fyn*st is situated 
Plunipton Park, wldeh is mentioned in the hallad .as 
having been visited by the king, who here bee.nme awaix- 
of Bobin’s depredations. King Edward proceeded tlieneo 
by way of Skipton, and several other toyms, to T/iver- 
pool, and, continuing Ids progress, arrUeJ on the tlth 
of November at Kottiuglmm, where he remained till 
the 2ad of that month: and it was fr,im 'Nottingliam, 
it will be ivniemlK-red, that tlio king set out in disguise 
to look for Bolnn Hood. 

But if^.he ‘ proud outlaw ’ on this occasion actually 
took .^'orvice in tho king’s household, his n.auic would 
ha likely to appear among those of the royal uttendaiils, 
if any list of these is preseiwed. 'fids consideration 
occurred to Mr Hunter, 'i'lie result of Ids sean-h must 
be told in his own words. ‘ It will scarcely be believed.’ 
ho observes, ‘ but it iSj^iieverlheless, the ])lain and simple 
truth, that»in doeunmits jireseried in the Exehequer, 
containing accounts of exiienses in the king’s house¬ 
hold, we lind the name of “Bohyn Bode,” not oucc, 
but several times occurring, roeenving, wdth about 
ejght-nnd-twcidy others, tlie pay of 3d. a day, ns one of 
iJie p<//c/», jtorteiirs (le-lit cliauihrc" of the king. 
Wlietlicr this W’as some other person who ehnneed to 
bear tho same name, or that tlio bullad-maker lias in 
this related wliat ivas mere matter of fact, it will 
become no one to alllvni in a tone of auOiority. I, for 
my part, believe it is the same person.’ Mr Hunter 
then quotes the words of tho original record, wldeh 
is in Norman-E'xjneh. Tt recites tho names of the 
twmity-four ^portoun '—as tlio word is lierc stiolled— 
who received pay fhbra tho 24 th of March to the 21 St 
of April 1824; and among these arc tiie names of 
‘ Bohyn Hod ’ and ‘ Simon llod.’ These names do n^t 
occur in any previous document. Tho date of tho 
record, it will be observed, is in tho spring of the year 
following that in which the king made his progress 
through Lancashire, and stayed for some time at 
Nottingham on his return aoutinvurd. , 

„ Tlie office of volet, or portwr <k la chamhre, in those 
ptya, was probably similar to that of the present 
wqtm of the chamber, and so, %a8 a highly respcct- 
|md eunfidentiol ;^8t. Tn tho ballad, itobln Hood 
I ta'ifs^i^nted, while at court, as spending his Jtnoncy 
With knights and squires. His proftision, Indeed, 
tUtm «*h»u8ted his purse, which the daily pay of Sd., 
howbytsr nnmMlccnt it may liave bdbn at that period, 
Oqttlid ant toptenkh. BuMo became, observes Mr 
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•AhsV ihm said good Bobin, 

• Alas, todWh^doy I 
If 1 dwe^'longer wits ^ king, 

Sorrow,irfilw sky.’ 


'At last, he petitions the king for permkaion to pay a 
visit to his chapel at Bamesdale; do4iaring, tiuit for 
seven nights he has pot been able to sleep, nor for 
BQvcn days to eat or drink, so sore is his longing to seo 
Barnesdalo'again. 'Ihb king consents, but only for a 
se’nniglit; ‘ in which,' says Mr Hunter, ‘ I suspect a 
corruption, for there was no Great Northern in those 
days.’ Probably tho leave of ahseuoo was for seven 
weeks instead of days. 

Nepv, it is remarkable, that in tho Exchequer pay¬ 
lists, tile new portour’s name continues to appear (once 
under tho form of Itobort Huod^ until tlio 22d of 
NovemlKsr 1.82-1. Under liiis date appears an entry, 
wiiieli Mr limiter has given in tho original Norman- 
French, but whieli we prefer to tnmslato: ‘ Itobyu 
llftil, fierotofore one of tlie porteurs, because he could 
no longer^work, received us a gift, by command, 5s.’ 
After this, wi- are told, liis name does not again ap^war. 
The 22il of Novemlicr 1321, was just a yoar from tlio 
time when the king was at Nottingliam, where lie 
arrived on the Otli of Kovemher 132.8. Itobiii Hood, 
ii' he then took service, would li.ave been in tlie royal 
•liuu,sehehl about a twelvemonth. THu halhid, however, 
makes his sei'viee, last fur a year and three months. 
'I’iie discre]>Hiu'y is not great; and it may, perhaps, bn 
explained l>y llie eireumstaiiee, tliat wlieu Bobin left 
the court, it was at first merely on leave of iihscnee; 
and he would, consequently, still regard himself as in 
the king’s service until he liad finally determined to 
reiiouneo it, wliich would xivohahly not bo until nt 
Ic.ist his lerm of leave had expired. The remarkablo 
expression in the record, ‘ because ho could no longer 
work,’ seems, as Afr Hunter remarks, to correspond 
with Bobiu's dceUirations in tlie hallad, that he could 
iieitlier eat, drink, nor sleep; and if lie remained longer 
at court, sorrow would kill liim. This apparent coin- 
eidenee, the author adds, ‘ may be but im.agination ; 
but it looks like ii reality.’ It must be admitted, that 
if the Bohyn Hod, or Bobort Hood, of tlie Exchequer 
records lie not Bobin Hood the outlaw, then all these 
singular agrooments of names, of dates, and of circum- 
stanees, will make together a far greater marvel than 
tiny that is to be found in the ballad-story itself, wliich 
some sceptics would require us to disbelieve. . 

'I'liis, liowcver, is only the commencement of Mr 
Hunter’s researches, which we cannot lierc follow in 
ihc same detail. The ballads relate tliat Bobin 
Hood, after continuing twenty-two yxwrs in tho green¬ 
wood, diod—through some foul play—at tho "convent 
of Kirklees, tlie prioress of which was nearly related 
to him. (Ill tills hint, Mr Hunter seeks to discover, 
through this relationsliip, the orighud social position 
and family ‘connections of the outlaw. He finds 
reason for helicviug, that tho prioress of Klrjdcos at 
that period was a certain Elixaheth de Btaynton, a 
member of a family of some note, established near 
Borncsdale. The Stayntons were tenants in eliiof of 
both tho ‘ honours ’ of Tlckhill and Pontefract, One 
of them was prior of Mq^ik Bretton, and two were 
incnmi&nts of churches in that vicinity. If Bobin 
Hood was nearly related to tins family, the connoctitm 
would raise him somewhat above the rank of an 
ordinary y^bman; it might, as the author observes, 
‘give him that kind of gonorous air in which he k 
invested, and qualify him for hi# station among tho 
valets of tho crown.’ 

But if Boliin Hood was a peraon of gqo4 eondititm, 
his name miglit perbai» be fnnnd in tl)o law-mconk of 
tl4» local courts; and, in fact, Mr Hunter hM 
the court-rolls at tho manor of Waki^eid, nsmo m 
‘Itobertus Hood,’ as tiiat-of tiie defendant Jn a suit 
aclative to a small piouo of land, in the ninth year qf 
Edward 11. He again anpoarS in a sUhseito^t yokr, 
when He is described as bmng df Wsdtofieldi and tho 
nanie at ids wife, MatBdai Is tnenBo&sfe k 

anotli^ curious coineidnnee. Mr Hnntet says > 
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bnllsid testimony is —not the Lytcl Gestc, but other 
balliids of unceltain antiquity—;*hat the outlaw’s wife 
WAS named Matilda, which n^ne she Ohonged tbr 
Marian when she joined him in the greenwood.’ 

But wliat muse could hare drtvon a respoetable yeo¬ 
man like Robin Hood, along with so many others, appa¬ 
rently not much below him in rank, to the fastnesses of 
tlieforest? It is evident that only a great ciril conviiUion 
could havo made, in one district, so largo a number of 
outlaws of this peculiar diameter.* Now, the rising of 
the discontented barons under tlic Earl of Lancaster, 
provoked by the king’s favouritism and misgovernment, 
took place in the early part of the year 13211. By the 
battle of Boroughbridge, fought on the 1 Cth of Mai-eli in 
ttiat year, the iiMurrectioii was suppressed. It w^s pu¬ 
nished with great severity. The Earl of Lancaster .ai»d 
many of liis adherents were beheaded, mkI their properly 
was condscated. Some offenders—probal)ly persons who 
were not conspicuous in tlie outbreak—i!S(M»pcd willi 
heavy fines; and among lliesc arc inciUioiied two 
members of the Staynton family, Robin Hood’s sup¬ 
posed connections. We may tlieuec infer the part< 
which ho himself probably took in the inov<‘me,*t. ■ 
From his skill with the bow, and from the personal 
esteem in which he was helil, it is likely that he* 
would bo a lender of the nreliers In the rebel forci', and 
would consequently lie of iniportaneo enough to become 
sptH'ially obnoxious to the kbig’s iiarty. Many oiIkts 
—IK srliaps the whole eonipaiiy which followed him to 
the battle—might be in the same plight. If so, it would 
account not only for tlicir outlawry, but for the good¬ 
will with wliieli tliey were regardeil by the peojile of 
tlieir ueigbbourliood, wlio wore generally favourable to 
the cause of the Earl of J.uneasler, and looked nxiuri him 
as a martyr. 'J'lio battle of Boroughbridge, it sliould 
1)0 observed, was fought in the year prceo>yng tliat in 
which the king made ids progress Ujj'uiigh tlic iiortli, 
and rested for a fortnight at Nottinglinni. 

Mr iluuler, in eonclusion, sums up the results of his 
investigation in what he cautiously styles his ‘ theory ’ 
concerning tlio career of tlie famous ballad-hero. He 
considers that Robin Hood w.as one of the ‘eontrari- 
antes,’ or malcontents, of the reign of King Edwanl 1I.,» 
and tljat he was still living in the c.arly years of King 
Edw.srd TIL; but tliat his birth must ‘be carried back 
into the reign of King Edwanl 1., and fixed in tlic decen¬ 
nary period, 12S5 to 12!)5; that lie was born in a family 
of some station and respectability, seated at Wakefield 
or in vilfages around; that be, like many others, partook 
of tlie poxmlar enthusiasm which supported the Earl of 
Lancaster, the great baron of those {larts, who, having 
attempted in vain various changes in the government, 
at length broke out into oiion reliclliortj wdth many 
persons, great and small, following Ills standard; that 
when the earl fell, and there was a dreadful proscrip¬ 
tion, a few persons who had been in sums not only 
escaped hazards of battle, but the arm of the 
executioner; that he was one of those; and that he 
protected hhnself against the .authorities of the time, 
partly hy secreting himself m the depths of the'Vroods 
of Rcunesdale or of the forest of Shea-wood, and'partly 
by iufilmidating the public ofl^iers by the opinion which 
was glufoad of Ms uusiring bow, and Ids iflstant com- 
rnaod of assistance from numerous comrades as skilled 
M>aKhety as himsc^; that ho supported himself by 
slayiDg tw9 wild anitnals which were found in the forests, 
and by levying a species of blackmail on passengers 
ahmg the great roadtwhich united London with Ber¬ 
wick, Ogpo^toally replenishing his cofibrs by scizipg 
upon trcasiuo as it wot being transported on tlie road; 
that tliare waa a self-abandonment and a courtesy in 
the way ih whi^ he proceeded, whicli dictihguishet^. 
him from the ordiniuy Mghwi^npan; that he laid down I 
Uiq p:^mdpl8i that he would toko from none but tliose 
who oindd ailfrd to loe«v and “et with poor 

ogftia tcpadd bestow upon them some part of trhat 


ho hod taken from the rich: in shor^- tliat in this 
rcsxicct ho was the*supporter of the rights or supposed 
reasonable ex^icctatiuns of the middle and lower ranks 
—a leueJkr of the times ; that ho cAutiiiued this course 
for about twenty luoiiths—April 1.322 tO December 
132.3—meeting with vtu-ions adventures, as such a 
person must nmls do, some of which ai-e related in the 
balbuls respecting him; tliat when, in 1.323, the king 
was intent upon freeinglys forests from sucli marauders, 
he fell into the king’s power; that this wiis at a tinic 
when the bitter feeling with which the king and tlie 
Spencers had first pursued those who hail sliuwp them¬ 
selves siieb formidable adversaries, hail passed away, 
and a more lenient policy bad supervened—the king, 
Xiossibly for sonii’ secret and unknown reason, not only 
]i.anloiicd liim all his'tviinsgrossions, but 'gave him the 
lilace of'one of the ruHs, jiorteui n ih. la rluimlire, in the 
royal liouseliuld ; wliich uiipointmenl be held for about 
a year, wlieu the love for tlio unconstrained life be bud 
Iwl and for the eininns of the eoiintry retunied, and be 
Irft the court, and betook liimself again to the green¬ 
wood sliouc; that he continued this mode of life wo 
know not exactly bow long; and that at last lie resorted 
to the xirioress of Kirklees, bis own relative, for «urgit‘al 
assist.anco, and in that jiriory ho died and was buried.’ 

'riiese conelusioiis must of course be looked upon at 
present merely as a scries of xirobablo suxiposiliuns, 
Mr Hunter does not iirelend to bavo placed tbein 
within the iXn'iiain of aathenlie history. But it is by 
no means unlikely, that future researelies will xirodueo 
evidence of the iydnbitable trnib of some of them. 'J’o 
Mr Hunter is due tlio credit of having first pointed out 
the din-etion in wliicli this eviilencc must bo sought, 
and of haling, at the s.iiu<> time, indicated by his 
i-xaniplc the true value of siieli researelies iif*tlie Jiglit^ 
wliieh they cast on the politics and social life of the 
Xieriod to which they rel'cr. 

SNOW-STORM IN THE SAHARA. 

NOTKS FItOM THE JOEIlNAt. OF A MILITABV, SL'JiUEO.V. 

WnEE it was detcruiincd by the French government in 
the spring of 1847, to undertake several military expedi¬ 
tions siniultaneoiisly into tlie deserts to the soulli of 
Algeria, it was luy lot to acconiiwiiy the column of 
General Cavnignne, both in ..a medical and scientific 
e.-ipaeity. The western route, being the most difiicull 
and dangerous, was that assigned to him. He was to 
penetrate the hitherto unexjiloresl regions traversed by 
the llamian-garabns—a poworJ’ul trila*, wlio could bring 
2000 horsemen into the field, and among wiiom tlio 
various tribes tliat had at difTercnt times sworn alie- 
giaucc to the 3'’rencli goverunient always found willing 
uilios whenever they chose to break their treaties and 
tlfrow ofl' the yoke. He was to destroy every villago 
tliroughout this region that refused submission; and 
thus it was hoped that the retreats of Abd-el-Kodcr 
might bo cut off, and that by a speedy tonnination of 
the war, the country might become settled, and its 
commerce be restored. 

Wo were a motley and grotesquc-enough-lookiag 
caravan; for our sis; battalions of infantry and fottr 
squaiDons of cavalry were accompanied by MOO camet^ 
lailcn with provisions and attended by Arab driyer^ 
besides 600 mules camying water-barrels, lyid cacolots 
—jointed arm-chairs—for tfto sick. _ It was not deemed 
desirable to observe the strictest military regularity hi' 
oar mrfreh; so tliat French uniforms and Arab , 
nooses, military chargers, camels of the desert^ anfl 
paok-g^dled mules travelled side by side, ]^tty^iBUic{^, 
as fancy dictated. , * jj; 

, It waa nearly three weeks before wo 
'enemy’s country. We had nieanwWle mot with-life 
usual adventures incident to these reg^ns.. - W# 
set fire to the forests df the Little AtlAs 
and been obliged to raise our oamp, ^ 
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from the conf^BgTfttion. We hnJ crossed tlio dreary 
solitudes of (ioor and Sliott, throngii wliicti oui; daily 
innrcli Imd been culirened by songs, or beguiled by 
listeuing to the wild legends of mir Arab guides; and 
night afW'night wc bod cnc.atnpcd, liko the vagabond 
tribes of Sahara, either round the nioutlis of wells, or 
without water in tiic oi;>cn idnins, each man receiving 
a scanty supply from the barrels, wliilc tlie lx>n 8 ts were 
left to bear tlieir thirst as tliey could. But now, after 
passing tlic basins of the Khott, and g.iining the siigitt 
elevation beyond, we entered on a tract of desert as 
yet untaodden by rCuropcan feet, and met witli trials of 
•a nature the least of all expected. 

Tile wide wastes wiiieh lay before us .appeared 
uniform and level as far as the eye could reaeli. but 
somewhat dfversifled by verdant patches of balfa 
(coarse grass of tlie desert), and by dereitful'appear¬ 
ances of siieets of water, produced l>y the relleetioii of 
the liglit ill tlie undulaliiig vapours rising from tlie 
hurtling s-and. In tiic distance, sometiiing like blue 
waves appeari'd: it was part of llie great Atlas ebaiii ; 
but close at liami, to our right, was a long line of 
dupes. These (*111111011008, siiiuotli and sterile as marble 
domes, were apiuirently as solid too; but we knew tliat, 
if till* desi'rt wind sliuuld blow, tliey would bo shaken 
into moving clouds of sand, overwliclmiug all before 
tlieni. 

Our column proceeded in silence. ^JI'lio soft sand 
yielded no cclio to tlie tread. Kvery one appeared 
tbongiitfnl and niistraeted. Tliis place lias terrors 
even for the Aralis; tliey tell a tiiousqjnd stories of Ibc 
Pass of 'Sidi-Mohammed-el-AiKii'l: it was tlicre, in 
times remote, that great armies were overpowered and 
slain by hostile hands, or destroyed by tlie scareely* less 
^iiereilesir elements; there many travellers liavc dis- 
appeari'd in the storm, of fallen under the hand of llic 
murderer. It is the ‘gate’ of the desert; and tlie 
tutelar genii linvc placed tlie terrific dunes as a liiero- 
glyphic warning to tliose wlio rashly iipproacti. They 
seem to say, ‘ liere begins tlie emiiire of Sterility and 
Death; enter if thou darestl’ Doubtless tiic'Ar.ab 
tales had some influence on onr minds, increasing tlie 
well-grounded fears insinred liy the natural features of 
these arid wasto,s. Several of us mentally leiieated 
that melancholy line from Dante— 

Iiaseiatc ogiii speriinza voi cho oiitmte;* 

and not a few iiietured to thenisclvos a body of troops 
visiting these sands half a eentury later, and finding 
tiic bones of Cavaignae’s army scattered lierc and thei*c 
over the plains. 

Hitherto tiic atmosphere h.ad always been perfectly 
clear, but now^t was thick and cold, the liorizo'ii 
wearing that gray, heavy aspect wliieh in Kuroiie 
preecUea a fall of snow. No one, liowever, ventured >o 
pronounce tins word; it appeared an occurrence so 
unlikely in tiie plain, at such a season and under sucli 
a latitude. What, tllen, was onr surprise, on awakifig 
on the morning of the l‘JUi of April, to find the tents 
Covered with a thick sheet of snow, and to see tlie vast 
expanse of the desert white to the verge of the iiorizon, 
like the frozen steppes of Silieria 1 The general ordereii 

t i the camp to bo raised immediately, for tlie biVouae 
brded-very scanty materials for fire, and ho liopcd 
ire might bo wood in the mountains if he coidd reaeli 
Sn. , The snow continucaf to fall In large flakes; the 
Anxious and sorroivfhl, dcacrilx^ a thousand 
OTiMte A made a thousand useless turnings, for our 
ijnidM were utterly at fault. During throe or 
('mijtfttts previous to tlie expedition, Cavolgnac 
< tel selecting wul retaining as guides whatever 
oould find tusjnaintod with that part of 
he intended to trawso. Tlic Arabs are 
panarkable dexterity in steering witlwut 


'compass, recognising a footstep imperceptible to the 
eonitnon. eye, scenting tlie water at la distance, and 
fhiding their way byimarks which would esc.apc the 
most observant European. A BaliOrian once affirmed 
to Colonel Danmas: ‘ i am not considered remarkably 
shari>-sightcd, but I can distinguish a goat from a slieep 
at tlic distance of a day's jonnicy; imd I know some 
wlio smell tlic smoke of a pipe, or of broiled meat, at 
tliirty miles! We all know cacli otlier by the track of 
our fret in tiic sand,Tor no one tribe walks like another, 
nor (loe.H a wife leave tlie same footprint as an unmar¬ 
ried woman. If a liarc* lias pnss'*d, we know by its 
footprint wlietlier it is male or female, and, in the latter 
ease, wlicibcr it is with young. If we sec the stone of 
a dale, we know tlie particular tree tliiit produccd'it.’ 

(tiiir conductors, tliougli not pretending to all this 
sagacity, were ucvcrtheless far in ndvaneo of some of 
us'wlio imiudly called ourselves ‘old Africans,’ and 
eonsiilcred our.solvcs wonderfully expert in tracking the 
desert jiatlis. But now tlic landmarks on wliieli they 
depended Jiad disnpix'ared boneatli tlie snow; and the 
(■itnuisphere w.o.s so surcharged 'witli it, that tlie nioun- 
ntaiti summits could no longer be descried. At length 
tlie guides nbaiiduned tbo liopeless effort, and declared 
that they had entirely lost the way, and knew not in 
what direction to iirocced. At this juncture, Cavaignac, 
remembering tliat tlie mountains bad apjxiarcd duo 
south oil tlie preceding evening, seized ins compass, 
and boldly ordered the ti-oops in tliat direction. It was 
the only liope; lint tlie inareli lieeamc so fatiguing, and 
the natives gave so little encouragement to tlie oxiioota- 
tioii of finding the nioimtaiiis wooded, that a lialt was 
ordered, and a bivou.oo on the snowy jihiin. 

JMany were the mi.^eries that altonded tliis encamp* 
ment. Tlie rattling of arms was lieard on every side, 
for the soljliers were sliivering to such a degree tlial 
they could not liold their gnus steadily. Wliat would 
tliey not now liave given for some of tlie wood they liiid 
so wantonly destroyed in tlie forests of llie Tell! But 
the bivouac was not oven supplied with cbiali—one of 
the eoiiimonest plants in Kabara, luiving a ligneous 
root, wliic.li bad liitlierto served ns for fuel, when every- 
illiiiig else failed. Notliing was to lie found but halfa, 
green, and steepiid in snow; and the most skilful kindlers 
succeeded only in amnsing tliemselves for a time witli 
poor, little fires, that emitU'd more smoke tlian ilainc. 
The men, of course, could not make their soup; but 
the general 9rdered tliein rations of biscuit and coffee. 
Tor my own' p.art, not lieing able to make a fife of wet 
halfa, i was looking disconsolately at a bit of iiiscuit, 
and a little morsel of cheese, wliieli was to euiuposc my 

duiiier, when Lieutenant N-sent word that his fire- 

makers liiid been more snccessful, and tliat they offercal 
me a corner. In a few minutes, I sat down to two boiled 
eggs, wliieh appeared delicious. Meanwhile, the niglit 
drew on. The soldier’s bed out-of-doors is a slicep- 
skin laid on the bare ground, undisr a tent so small that 
lie cannot stiiiid upriglit in it. Now, as the earth was 
very damp, those who did not toko the precaution of 
elioosing a little mound, add removing a portion of the 
wet soil, soon found themselves literally in tte mud, 
and were obliged to get up, and walk aWt all night.. 

Tim snow continued to fall thi 6 k and flist, the thet- ■ 
momoter marking 7 degrees below the froezing*point 
daring the night. Some days before, it had heed 185 
degrees Fahrenheit in tiw sun; so that we were doomed, 
as ill the Purgatory of Danto— 

A sofferir tornieiiti caldi e geli; ’■ , 

from which, by the way, Milton tes ohviclasly boitowed 
his idea of ialbmal torment: : 

-—And feel hy turns the bitter change’ 

« Of fierce extremes, extremes by change wore; fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to st^e hi loo, 

Tlieir sofbethereol warmth, hnd there to. pine '.. 
Immovable, luiix«d,.aiid froiiea round, * ' .5 * 

Periods of time, Bunioe haniod.baok to,fire,'. 
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At the Boanil of the morning wntch-gfun, the camp. 
presented a m^st distressing u>ectaclc. The Arabs 
and negroes of the convoy wde lying motionless in 
» tlio open air, rolled in their ljurnooses. Many of 
' these poor creatures were but l^htly clad, dnd had the 
lower limbs entirely naked. They were so benumbed 
and stupified with cold, that they H'fused to rise and 
load the camels; they begged to be allowed to lie still 
and die in peace. The cattle also were in a s.-ul con¬ 
dition, not only from cold, but hunger; for tlie snow- 
covered ground afforded them no pasture. As part of 
the i>rorisionB had %-eii damaged, it was now asked in 
dismay, what would become of the army if the beast.> 
should perish? The reeolleetion of the disaster at 
Boo/Taleb, where the column of General Levasseur 
left so many men in the snow, oeeurred to the st6ut»st 
hearts. But even d.arker sh.ades mingleil in the 
prospects of our troops; for ‘ General Levasfeeur,’ said 
they, ‘ was only thirty inile.s from a jxist oeciipicil by 
French troops, and the noighboiiriug tril)es raised and 
reanimated those whom they found alive, tliough 
benumbed on the plain; hut wo, in tiio midst of the, 
desert, far from any human dwelling, what will Iwceinc, 
of us? Hunger, thirst, and the enemy, will soon 
finish the ivmains of our unfortunate anny.’ 

But the officers are on foot, setting the example of 
vigorous exertion, and striving to comfort and encouvtigc 
the men; while the calm and quiet prudence of tlie 
general inspires every one witli confidence in endea¬ 
vouring to obey his orders, as tiie only hope of deliver¬ 
ance. We begin our march: tlie snow is now falling 
only at intervals; it lies two feet deep in tlie liollow 
plains, and .above a foot on tlic level and rising ground. 

Some of the men, liowevcr, remained as if nailed to 
tlie soil—not only their limlis benumbed, but tlieir 
mental energies so paraly.sed as to be liieapable of 
acting on tlie physical; the mind iuaecessililo to moral 
iueeiitives, and the body in.spiisible to the inllueiice of 
outward stimulants. By and by they found energy 
to beg that they might be lioisted on tlie nrm-ebairs; 
but this was peremptorily rt'fused. Since Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow, and the recent work of Dr 
tihrinipton on the dis.aster at Bon-Taloh, every ono 
knows the consequence of indulging tins deceitful 
stupor. 

But wo fohnd wo must do more than talk ; so we set 
the drums and trunijn’ts about the car.s of the sleejiers, 
and made, their comrades shake tliem with ail tlieir 
might. It was not till after an liour’s marcli, in wliieli 
coaxing, scolding, and pushing, stiniulaiits to laughU'r 
and provocatives to anger, liad lieen incessantly cnqiloyed 
in turn, that the vital powers aiipetuvd to he in toler¬ 
ably full pl.ay. There was one man iiioro obstinate 
than the rest, who, in order to get a place on one of the 
CBColets, threatened every minnte to lio down on the 
ground. I slid among the ranks, and Ix'gaii telling 
one of his comrades all the horrible stories I knew of 
tliose who, yielding to sleep in the cold, hiul uwakeil 
' no inbre j adding, with atlbctcd indiUcrcucc: ‘ I am 
afraid we shall liavc to lea^c some of our poomien us 
a supper for tlio hyenas to-night. There are* two or 
three of lliem so benumbed and stupified, that they 
will perish if they halt for a single instaiA.’ In a few 
minutes, I learned that the soldier had done begging 
to be carriedhe sold his strength was returning. 

In the midst of so mubh human distress, it seems 
almost like trifling to advert to the poor swalTows. 
On awning in tlie moming, I had found two under 
my bed-cover, Tliey allowed themselves to be tajjen, 
and either *could not, or would not fly away when I 
tried to banish them, ik) I put them tn the hood of 
my cloak, and allowed it to Ml down my back, w 1 ul& 
I raised over my head Jlhat of the ample burnoose whimi 
I vfear ip the coM ahovo all my other garments, Tlie 
swallows tiarfelled thus for several hours, and gradually 
vered in their warm nest. When the suu emitted 


some genial rays, I took them out, and set them free. 
They fluttered for.some time ijiund rayliorse, uttering 
a little cry, wliieh I took for an expression of gralifude 
before taking flight into the nimmtains. 

Otlier companies of them liail taken shelter under 
the matted hair which hangs from the flanks of the 
camel; and when the pitiless driver ix'rsisted in dis¬ 
lodging tiiem, they departed witli a iil.aintivo cry, to 
seek an asylum with a camel whose driver was more 
ho.siiitable. A twntiiiel *h.ad fiuuid one in liia pocket 
during the iiiglit, Init it paid dearly for its lodging—^lio 
ro.isted it for ids supper! Tliese poor birds had lied 
from the rigours of a European winter, to find cold as 
severe in tlie heart of Africa. Alas! liow many of ns 
felt that, like the swallow.s, we had exiled ourselves 
to improve our fortunes, and were iioiw in daiigiT of 
perisliing. lliiw ghully would we have resigned all 
our hopes of glory and adviinUago for tlie fireside of the 
modest piiternal dwelling'. 

But before night we cncmiiped in tlie shelter of the 
niuuntaiiis; tlie ehiali, which grew in aliwiidance .around 
us, enabled us to kindle fires, and a salutary reaction 
took place in llie spirits of tlie troops. According to a 
coniinon practice of mine, I invited to supper tlio Wiaii 
whose life 1 had saved liy frightening him into exertion. 
After swallowing a glass of warm wine, well sugared, 
and spieed wdlli tincture of eimiaiiioii, he lieked his 
lips, suekisi llie cdgi's of liis glass, and said: ‘Thank 
ye, doctor; 4 iilt for 3-0111 sliouid linve been dead,’ with 
a naivete' which I can never forget, and which even 
now’ mingles pleaisiiig associations with the thoiigiits of 
those days of siufcving. 

Tlic next ilay nearly 200 of the men were affected 
with p.artial or total bliiHlnc.ss. Sonic liad merely a 
sensation like fiitigiic of the visual organs, with he.lvi- 
ncs.s, watering, and infianmuition of the conjunotivft 
membrane. But with otlicrs the pain w'lis acute, the 
eye much inllumcd, and tlic cornea covered with minute 
ul(‘cr;ilions. U’liose wlio were more sliglitly affected, 
marched like larsons enveloped in a cloud of smoke, 
and tr3'iiig to sec their way out of it; tli(‘3’ took a few j 
steps with their 03-03 shut, then half openeil tliem witli 
evident iiiiiii to reconnoitre the ground lieforc them, 
and quickl3’ closed tiicm again. But many had for llie 
lime wliolli- lost their sigtit: they stmnhlcd on tlie tufts 
of lialfa, and roiled on the. ground, so tliat we were 
obliged to lioist them on the c.aeolets. The general, in 
a state of much uiic;isiiies.«, called a council of such 
mcinhcrs of tlic military corps of Jiealth as were found 
in his column. iSoine were of opinion tliat tlii.s c])idcmio 
was occ;isioiied 1)3’ the sudden cold, others that it was 
attributable to the Biiioke of the eliiali; liut the truth 
is, tliat, bolh before uiul after thia,i)eriocl, we had expe- 
rienecil nearly as great cxlrcmcs of neat by day mid 
ciild liy iiiglit without any such txiiiscqiicnecs, and that 
sonu*, who had not approaclicd tlie cliiah fires were as 
sevcri'ly affected us those who had. It was concluded, 
ff-ith every iippcaranco of reason, that tlio real cause w'as 
the dazzling light reflected from the snow during our 
march 011 the 20 th of Ajiril. 1 recolKs:t one arlillory- 
man, who was eoiuluctiiig his gun, when suddenly, as 
the sun broke out afresh, he stoi'iied, rubbed his eyes, 
tunftd his head in every direction, and cxelai»ed: ‘I. 
cannot sue; I am quite blind!’ Althougli yifi had not 
expected snow’ in tli* plains of Sahara, the general hail 
anticipated the effects of-^the reflection of li^t frbm 
the sand, and the iiossibility of small particles of it, 
gcttli^ into the eyes; and with this view each wian .’ 
had been provided with a green gauze veil. But, ’ 
soldier dislikes anything out of his regular routta,^ A ..i 
much as the most ignorant peasant; so when the A 
was given that these veils sliould be worn,'* the : 


* Pertfr, to entry, U the wgrd by which the Freneh 'etp^ to 
wear* thing, go that the Avor of CavaignaiVs imldhM imi Some¬ 
what more excusable tliau It weaffd have been, la Itbpshisim. 
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•vrc/ro them to be sure—their pockets. I insisted 
tiiat each mah ehOuld.fasten his on his helmet, and 
this, too, wiw done; but it was allovod to fly'like a 
strennicr behind, instead of beins: drawn OTor <ho eyes. 
Happily th* epidemic was but temporary, and none 
XKaninncittly suflbred tlio loss of sight as the punishment 
of his folly. 

THINGS TALKED OF IN^LONDON. 

IBTiS. 

The great heat, wiiioli has been more talked .about 
iiinn anything else, if it does not prove that the meteor¬ 
ologists, who i)redicted that this summer was to bring 
a return of the warm cycle, wore right in their conclu¬ 
sions, at Jenst coincides witli their vaticinations. Not 
least reniorkahlo was llio suddenuoss witli wliicii we 
plunged into it, as though the cause which had pro¬ 
duced a procisoly similar cflR'et in tlie L'nitcal States a 
month earlier, tnul slowly crossed the Atlantic for our 
beneflt. • • 

It follows, when ‘ cvcryboily ’ is going out of town, 
that llio muubcr of tliose who stay behind to talk must 
befrreatly dimiiii.shed; ami to sec tiiat tlic things to be 
talked about unihTgo a eoilapsc at this season, it is 
only necessary to look at the newspapers. A new 
actor, or an oul-door place of umiisonuinl, is treated to 
a whole column of criticism, whereas, at oilier times, 
they would bo dismissed in a brief poraghnn^ih. J’emn’- 
a-lincrs of lively imagination, find their reports less 
subjected to curtailment. Emlgratioi^ comes in for a 
(Xmsidi Table sliare of notieo, and llio statements pot 
forth of tlie nuinlicrs avIio sail weekly for Anstriilin 
and tlie ’Diggins,’ must Im taken as deeidt'd evidence 
of a flesiA to better their c<iiulilion on the part of a 
Rirge section of tlie populatiiM. It is easy to foresee 
tiiat tbunsands will be disappointed, if they are not 
mftdo of that stnft' whieli can brave bardsliip, and 
triumph over tlic wild work of pioneer colonisation. 
Now and then wo sec aeconiils of uususpocting emi¬ 
grants having Ixicn deludiMl and robbed by a mock 
* company,’ whose ships are ptwliaps in the muon, for 
they are never seen in terrestrial seas; Iiut with so 
many facilities as now exist for getting a passage in a 
straightforward, business-like way, it is not easy to 
understand how it is tiiat people should ^ic^eist in 
giving their money to swindlers. It would appear that 
to some the vorbum mp. never 8nfn(!c.s. Mc.ons are not 
lacking for putting tlie, unwary on their guard, among 
which the conferences and group-meetings licld by tlie 
indefatigable Mrs Cliishohn arc especially to be 
cointncnded. At these m<H'tings, those who desire to 
expatriate themselves are informed of the most econo¬ 
mical mode of eOheting tiioir purpose, ami counselled 
os to what they shmild do during the voyage. AVIia#* 
ever be tlie result to those who go, there are indiealiuiis 
tiiat the labour-mocket is bettered for those who stay; 
in connection with which a notcwortliy fhet may 
mentioned, which is, tiiat in tiic soutiiern, western, .and 
midland counties, scarcely an Irish luliourer is to bo 
aeon; and who is there tiiat docs not remcnilKT what 
bpops of the ragged peasantry used to come over for 
SdymaMug and tlie han'OstP 

, i lovers''t>f the picturesque, who arc apt to iiecomo 
im^pwtory at this period of the yoaiy will be glad to hear 
do Grey’s uunoundbrnedt to tl*e Society of 
BlMttoli Arehitecta, that he has repaired Fountains’ 
Aoibli;jf*-oae of the hcautilhl ruins for wlii(!ii*^brk- 
shiire 1*1 ^fiua^^us—without niodemising its apixmraaco 
ot,.*dtortee Its Character. It is to hi? Ivoped that so 
attempt lo preserve a relic of the 
>oJd^ thu®. Iroto decay i^il flad many imitators. 

riiaiik his iordsMp liw many a generation 
j:tb to leave "tto past .to the present j. 

;.®C^^I»^MHidipbonad«rs nro imatt td have a cause of 
.the w%ank^ent;t^ the Thames from 




Vauxhall Bridge to Chelsea Gardens is at last to he 
commenced; and London will cease Ito bo the only 
oapital in Europe wlj|ch cannot obtain a view of its 
river. If the authoriries cpuld bo persuaded to extend 
this benofifeial work through the whole length of tlio 
city, what popularity would be theirs! 

An offleial notice from tho Post-of&co states, that 
from the first of tho present month London is to be 
placed oil tlio s.ame footing, with respect to letters, as 
tlic rest of tho confctry—that is, they must cither he 
stamped lioforo being posted, or sent uniiaid. This is 
a measure wliicli will materially d^ninish the labour of 
keeping accounts at tho central oflice; and tho more 
timt labour is saved, the more will there bo left to 
facilitate postal communication. Books and periodi- 
cais eSii now bo sent to roost of our colonics at riio rate 
<ii’ a sliilliiig a pound—a fact which those who have 
hitherto Sent tiioir parcels af any one’s trouble and 
(>.\']iense but tlicir own, will do well to boar in mind. 
Wcoan IVniiy Postage is growing into favour, and is 
talked about in sucli a way as to slicw tlmt tho project 
^vill not he left to take care of itself, 
t iTho French are going to send a new Scientific 
Exploring Expedition to Ronth America, chiefly for 
researches in Brazil and Paraguay. Perhaps tlie 
veteran Bonpland, who was so long detained hy llio 
dictator Fraiieia, m.iy be induced to come home in it, 
as be lias written to exprciw liis desire of returning to 
France. And soiiictliing lias been said at Washington, 
about sending a couple of IVigates to survey tlio great 
river Amazon, in wliieli, ns the ofticial document states, 
tlicre is a sufiieienl dciitli of water to float a large sliip 
at tlio foot of tlio Audi's, lo()() niiics from llio sea. 
America will surely bo well known aomo day. Mean- 
wliile, we are extending our knowledge of Africa; a 
map of that country is aiiout lo lx: published, compris¬ 
ing tlie 11 hole region from the equator to 39 degives of 
Boutli latitude. In tliis tho recent discoveries will be 
laid down, and we sluill see Mr Gallon’s route of 1(!00 
miles from Walllsh Bay lo Udoiiga, near a larpte river 
named tlio Nourse, and to tiie country of the Ovamito, 
described as an intelligent tribe of natives. We sliall 
tiiid .also, that tlio siiow-peakcd mountains seen by tlio 
German missionaries, and cousiilorcd to bo the source 
of till! AVliitc Nile, arc not more tlian about 300 miles 
distant from, the easteni coast; and it is said that no 
more promising eiilerpriso could bo undertaken, than 
an attempt to ascend anil explore tliein, starting from 
Momlias. Biirtli and Overweg wore at tlie eastern end 
of Lake Teliad wlicn lust beard from; and we are told 
tiiat tho slave-traders, finding their occupation decreas¬ 
ing on the western const, have lately, for tlio first time, 
penetrated td tlie interior, and tempted many of the 
natives to sell tbeir children for showy European goods. 
Llcuteuant Macleod, of the Itoyal Navy, proposes to 
ascend tho Niger in a slcRin-lauiieh, and when up tlio 
country, to cross over to, and descend tlie Gambia, 
witli a view' to discover new sources of trade; and Mr 
Maegregor Laird is still rti^ly to carry a vessel up any 
river m the western coast to which govcmDlient may 
please fb wrad him. Besides tho travellers men^oqed, 
there are others pushing their way in di^reilt pMts of 
the south; fnd the French are not idle }a the ttttWh-^- 
they have added to our- information oonoernihf^byi- 
sinia, and tlio countries bordering on thc-GrcatlOeeert. 
But jin additiotrto African geograjdiy, all these%ip|ora- 
tions have added to our kqowled^ of African geology. 
A vast portion of the interior is snpposod to have iicen 
an inland sea, of wMch Ngttml and other lakes are the 
remains j fbssil bones of most pceuliar chi&riicter have 
been found, hut only of terrestrial irnd %iih*water 
toimals. .A name is already i^ven tQiicrc®fnre of a 
^mote secondary period; I^i^sor Uw 

exiimination of a few r^os, proamtne^ tiihp, W8 a 
D/cyjKafiw. According to Sir B. jMttreUifffld), auiltv have 
been the main features of Afriii» dtfriag no^ilets 
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‘ for the old rocks which form her outer IHngo, unques' 
tionahly circled round an interi|r marshy or lacustrine 
country, in which the tlicynodlii flourished at a time 
wlicii not a single miimtd yraS similar to any living 
thing which now Inhahits thcr surface of our globe. 
The present .control and meridian zone of waters, 
wlicther lakes, rivers, or marshes, extending from 
Jiiiko Tchad to Lake Ngami, with hippoiwttuui on tlieir 
banks, arc, therefore, but "Bio groat modern, rcsiduid, 
geographical phenomena of tliose hf a meaozoic age.’ 

The iiublieation of special scientifie works is going 
on under the auspices of diflerent ICnropean govern- 
nients. The Batavian Society of Rotterdam h.ave just 
issued an cliihorato illustrated Ih'port on the best 
metbod of improving perinanoiitly the estuary of 
Uoedcreede—a question of considerable moment*to the 
inerebants of Jtotterdain. Tlio i'rcncb governnic'ut 
liave had a new fount of Ktliiopie types cas^ to enable 
M. d’Abbadie to prepare a catnlogne of African iiiaiiu- 
Bcripts. And our ficcrct.ary of Stale for the Jlonw 
Department has i)resontcd various libraries and i)ul)lie 
institutions with two portly folios, entitled Li'/<x 
Mimrriiin J^iihlicorum l/ihmih, or the oj, 

Irehntd, Jj-om •tho A'l'iir/enil/i of K.'ti;/ lSl<phin to the 
Srrenih of Gwrgc 1 v Ideb \\ o ni.iy accept ai i'.n 
aiiilitiou to tile Afroiorin/ri of J/!t.toi i/, eoiiinieiieed two 
or three years since. Then, as a private enterprise, 
w^o Imvc a seheiiiu for a new edition of Sliakspciu'C, in 
twenty volnniea folio, which is to bo eonijih'ted in six 
years, will* .all tliiit can be re(piiri'(l in the way of 
iihistration, bo it nrcliieologieal, philological, liistorieal, 
or exegetical. Mr llalliwell is to be tlie editor; and it 
is said that not more tlian lot) eopi<‘s will 1 k.> jirintod. 
Another birth for the sjiirit of the dust that lies in 
the tomb at titr.-itfonl. 

Researeh is as tietivc as over in rriiueo. l.I. Bernard, 
vho is well known as a pbysiologi't and aiiatoniist, 
after a careful study of tho salivary ghiuds, tiiids that 
eaeli of the three, connnoo to nearly all animals, 
furnishes a diflerent secretion. The saliva from tin- 
sublingual gland is viscous and slick}', fit to moisten 
the surface of suhstances, but not to penetrate tliem, 
giving them a coat whieli facilitates tlieir bein,'f 
sw'idlowcd. That from Ibc parotid gland, on the 
•contrary, is thin and watery, easily penetrates suh- 
stanccs taken into tho mouth, and tlierciiy favours 
tlieir assimilation; while tlie saliva from the submaxil¬ 
lary gland is of a nature between tliose two. Tliese 
facts were veriilod tiy soaking portions of tlie mein- 
liraue in water, as well as liy experiments on tlie living 
subject; tlie liquid in which tliey were soaked presented 
tlio some character as that of tlie seerotions. 

Tlio varying of the parotid secretion wPlh the nature 
of the food taken, is considered hy M. Bernard to be a 
pnwf that this secretion is especially intended to favoiu' 
mastication. A horse kept on perfectly dry food gives 
out a far greater quantity than wlieii the food is 
moistened. Experiments on the dog and rabbit siQiplicd 
similar results; and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
tho gland will secrete saliva in tho course of Ifti lionr 
weighing elglit or ten times as much as its owrf tissue. 
A sttiking' example this of the rapidity with whieli 
saliva can bo separ.atod fifom the blood ilhder certain 
cii’cnmstaiicos, and of the fallacy of founding conclusions 
on the ig[uantity secreted witliin tho twenty-four hours. 

Tim sUhUngual gland is inert during mastication, and 
only begins to act as swallowing commences, when it 
envelops or . lubricates the chewed substance with a 
iduid that assists its pawage to the stomacdi. '(he 
function of the suhmaxlUary has much to do with taste; 
the’fluid whi(di it pours out.dflutcs oud diminishes the 
pungent ftsTOur of sapid substances, and at tbo,san^| 
tif^lfBUkenS the energy of their contact. Tho lliree* 
or^Ks are i a«i Bcid in texture, though so different in 
their seoreti^s ‘each, gland,’ as M. Bernard says, 
vlng a special act, its function ie exercised under 


separate and independent influoncesi Notwithslandiog 
their .discharging into and mixing in tho mouth, tlieir 
use roinain.s distinct,’ ns above stated. To complete 
tills brief summary of an interesliug subject, it may ho 
added, that birds and reptiles have but son'o,. kind of 
saliv.o, answering to tlio viscous in maimiiHlia. 

M. Vogt, in a comniunieiitiou to tbo Aeadcmio, adds to 
tlie proofs tliat what is called tlie siHiiitaneous genera¬ 
tion of eertaiii worms, is due to mitural causes. For 
instance, a worra, wliieli lias no reproductive organs, is 
often found in tlie body of tlic stieklc-back; this worm, 
however, is known to breed, but it does so only when 
tho htiekle-liaok happens to be eaten by a bird; tlie 
worm is tlien jihieeii in the proper eondilion for dovo- 
lopnient,'* for it is Ihen only that its segments become 
filled witli eggs, wliiuli, egested by tho bird, pass into 
tbo bodh'.s of otlior tisliea;’ in a wu}- more in accordance 
with natural operations tlian rpoiitaiieous generation. 

Again, of two kinds of worms wliieli infest liuman 
beings, the liotliriocqihiiluH is found ainon^f tlio I’oles, 
itwiss, and Dutch, wliile the 'Jhwt, or laiio-woriii, is 
eoinmon among tlie Frencli and Germans. If, Iiowevcr, 
tlie Jatter reside in Swilzerlaiid, tliey also heconie 
infe.sted willi the first-named worm, llie reason gAn-n 
being, tli.'il. in Switzerland, liquid rjvjvVfC from ees.spool.s 
are largely used for iiiuiiuriiig veevtablcs, and that, in 
tile eating of these vegotahles, the eggs of the worms 
are taker, into the hody, and heeome liatched Iiy means 
of tile intestiAal warmtli. These investigations, whieli 
are to 1)0 eontiiuied,*are iiii]>orliin(. seeing Unit they 
l;a v(' a b,'aring yii the plieiiruiieiia of liealtli and disease. 

'i'lu ro are some eurious facts, too, concerning oysters. 
M. Dnrean de la M.ille states, that 100,OOI),(HiO of these 
liivahes are eoliei led nimiinlly from a bank off tho 
port of Granville; and that, hy ,i proiK'r*eoursc of 
ieeding, while oysters liiAe heett convurled into a mucR 
esteemed given .sort, which sell at a high price. And 
fiirllier, a jilij-siciau at Morlal'* li.is succeeded in crossing 
a hi'.f, tim.gli species with one that is small and delicate, 
and has oiitaiiied ‘ hybrids of large size and of an 
c.xeelleut quality.’ , 

M. Verdoil iiifoniis tlie Aeademio, tliat he bus proved 
tlic elilorojihyli, or resinous green colouring-matter of 
plants, to lie ‘ a mixture of a ]K>rlectly eolourless fat, 
capalile of crystallising, and of .a colouring principle 
wliieh presents the greateiit anrdo.gies with the ivd 
colouring priiieiple of ttie lilood, but wliiclt has never 
yet been obtained in a pi'vfectly pure state.’ He has 
i.-ohded a quantify for e-xperiiiK nt and exaiiiination by 
a chemical process, and lias added .anotlicr fact to tho 
list of those -winch slievi a rel.ation between nniinal and 
vegetable functions. It lias been known for some time, 
tliat eertaiii funetious oT the lives a^p similar to those 
of eertaiii plants. 

* M. Marcel de Serres shews, that marine petrifhetions 
are not necessarily of ancient dale, fur they arc formed 
fit the present day in existing seas; tliat sliclls are now 
Ifciiig petrified in llic Mediterranean, All that is 
required for the result, is tlie prcseiiec of cortfiin calca¬ 
reous salts in the. water; mposo even is not e.ssontlal, 
for the process goes on below, though the surface may 
he stormy, 'Those petrifactions arc not, ns some 
supifosc, to bo roganlcd as fossils, the latteip 
belonging only to ‘ those organic remainil wtiich are 
found in geological ik'posits.’ 

Apropos of the burning 6f tlic Ajmzon; M. Di\jardin 
relates, that a fire broke out a short time since in a 
spinning-mill at Douai. It penetrated to the carding- 
room; destruction seemed inevitable, and the eugiScs 
were sent for, wlmu it w.-a proposed to fill the blwteg 
room with steam. A steam tube traversed tlie.. apjM:^ 1 
mont; it Wiis broken by a .slroko with an axe, 
steam rushed out, ‘ and in a few minutes the 
tion was extinguished as if by enchantment.’, '. f 'l 

Attempts are still ’Kom^ made towdidfi 
gatlon. M. Trosper Mcll#, of Bordeaiiii^'ptoses to 
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construct <ui nurial locomotive 200 metros in lonRtli, 
62 wide, and CO liigli, the form to be cylindrical, witli 
cone-shaiJfd ends, sis best adapted for sp^. Thcfouter 
case is to Ikj varni^jed leather, which is to be filled 
with prajSt'apd to contain five spherical balioons. A 
net, which covers the wliolc, is to support sixteen helices 
by ropes, eiftht on each side; and to tliesc two galleries 
are to l)o attaclicd, one for the machinery, tlic other for 
passengers. Tlio affiur looks well on paper; but there 
is little risk in saying, tlmt thc*days of flying machines 
are not yet come, neitlicr is the sclicme for aerial 
railways—a scries of cables stretched from one high 
building'to anotlier—to be reganled as any more 
promising. 


THE SHIP’S FIUST'VOYAGB. 

nV MltS AI.ARIr WATTS. 

Tlvit ship WAS nniight to me, nor T to her. 

But I pursuctl licr with a Inver's look. 

WORDSWORTII. ' 

A sTRANuaa in .a forei/jpi land, 

• Soft nmsie met mine e:u'— 

O Itirharrl, O mon rui, slnieU up 
In fhite-niites wild .and ele.ir: 

And scJircc had died that plaintive strain, 

Wlien In! how eould it l>c ? 

Tliy tlmnder pe.alod above tbe tidf-,« 

‘Hrinumia rales tin; seal’ 

I knew not v hence the magic c^me, 

' But sought the distant sliorc, 

And there a stately lagoant lay 
f Unseen, undre.amt before: 
c A gidlant vessel new ly,jlresscd 

With fi.ogs and streamers g.ay, 

An untried wandfrer on the wing. 

To ele.avt! an untried way. 

And joy was with the multitude, 

'And gladness mi the earth, 

The longue of every living thing 
Bang with a sound of miitli. 

All that stern 'W isdoin could desiie, 

Or Fancy fair (wigage— 

Dangev-detS'ing joutli was tlicre, 

And calm e.vperienecd age. 

It seemed as though eavtli’s very best 
To that lii'avo bimiiie were given— 

Soienee for nature's mysteries. 

And ehildlikc faitli fur Heaven. 




How strangely is sensation formed, 

IIow mingled hope and fear, 

Shiee aiirtU herself can oft repel 
And Sadness' self endear! 

Whence is it tliat a sigli can soothe, 

And sweetest sountls may jar? 

Those wiugdd words uiy thouglits liad sent 
A thousand leagues afar. 

I listened to the thrilling strain, * 

Unbidden tears would start. 

The sound foil lightly on tile car. 

But hcatly on the neart. 

The low breath of the summer wind • 

, Seemed but the siren’s voice. 

In vain I chid my coward fea^, 

And struggled to rqoico I 

Jlger gallafit hearts were numbered, 

^fjer snowy wijigs were sot, 
i^^ ifelot’s lumd WM •uAtiC helm, 
i-e'ene lingered yet. 


The ringing laugh snspended, 

The voice of mirth was hushc^. 

When tho twilfolit’s holy anthem 
In a burst oT music gusiied." 

Wtirm hearts A' many mitions 
. Wore blended in timt prayer. 

And the incense that went up to licavOn, 
Was surely weleupied there. 

Like rain upon the thirsting earth 
Was tli.at sweet chant to mo. 

Like a cool breeze in a desert— 

Like a gale from Araby. "■ 

Anil tho mental eloiids, late veiling 
Tho eh.arm of sea and shore, 

Boiled off like mist before tbe sun. 

And 1 was sad no more. 

Slow sailed tho stately vessel, 

And slowly tiled the strain ; 

But I knew that God was with it. 

To guide it o'er tlic m.ain. 


THE Il.VKE AND THE I.HIW ! AN INDIAN I'OL.ITIC.VT, UnEI.. 

Wlio knows not this story? No.\orthole.ss we publish 
it; for even as the liare conciuereil tlio lion, so tloes tlu* 
Bengalee overcome tho Kiiglishmau:—A hare sat in tlio 
jungle with his wife, and he .said: ‘ There is our king, the 
lion, come into the wood, and he will tlevoiir oiir ctdldren.’ 
‘ No,’ said the little hare, ‘ for I will go to confront him, 
and voiiqner the great lion, tlie king of the Iteasls.’ Then 
her i’ushand lauglied, and said: ‘ Intelleet is power; wo 
can die Imt once; let us see what jon r:ni do." Then the 
little Imre, biking liev little son in lior paws, jumped and 
junijied till she came to tlio lion. Then she put down lier 
son heforc Ids face, and put her two paws togetlier in all 
Immilitj, and said: *Lo! king of kings, I have broiiglit 
jou a miz/.uran:i; oblige me by ealhig it. Also, I have 
sonio news to giro yon.’ Then the lion looked :vt the 
hare's Isiba, and .saw it was soft and juicy, and was pliaiseil 
in Ids soul, and lauglied, and Ids laugli wa.s as the ro.ar of 
tlie thuiidiT of linlro. 'J'iieii lie asked her news, and the 
dittle Iiare replied: ‘You :ire the sovereign of the forest, 
hut another li;is come who calls hiinseU' king of the beasts, 
.and demands tribute.’ Tlnai tbe roar of tlio lion sbook 
the foie.st, and the little hare nearly died with fear its he 
asked: ‘ Where ks the seoimdrel ? Can you shew him to 
me;’’ Then the littio Imre leaped along with the lion till 
she came to an old well. The well was iie.arlj full, but had 
no wall. And she said : ‘ Look, lie is hiding there in fear.’ 
Tlien tlie lion, (auning ins neck, looked and saw his own 
.shadow, and witli a fearful roar, leaiied into the well.' So 
the little liarc, witli a glad Iie.art, took up her son, and 
went to her Imshanil, anil said; ‘ Lol intellect is power: I 
have killed the lion, the king of the beasts.’—FVem Me 
Suautchnr Ihtrjmn, a heiujulec neteipujter, of the ‘2d Auffusi 
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A POSSIBLE EVENT. 

Occupied as most of us arc with our respcctivi’ worldly 
copccms, and aceustoniod to scu tin- routine of com¬ 
mon events going on smoothly from age to .igc, we .irc* 
little apt to reflect on natural events of a trciiftm-'* 
ilous character, which ruodcni science .sliews might 
possibly happen, and that on any day of any year. 
Wc tluuk of the land as a firm and solid tiling --as 
tetra Jirma, in sliort—not rccolleetiug that geology 
shews how it may rise or sink, so as to )iass into new 
relations to the enveloping sea; liow it may be raised, 
for instance, to sneh an extent a« to throw every port 
inland, or so far lowered us to suVimerge the richest 
and most populous region.^. No doubt, the relations 
of sea and land have been iiiueli as the^ aie during 
historical time; hut it is at the same time past all doubt, 
that the last great geological event, in res’iieet of most 
countries known, was k submergenee which produced 
the marine alluvial deposits; and wlien wc find that 
Keandiiiavia is slow’ly hut steadily rising in some parts 
at this moment, and that a thousand miles of the west 
coast of South America rose four feet in a single nighj 
only thirty years ago, wc cannot fed quite assured, 
that the agencies w'hieh jiroduced that submergence, 
and the subsequent re-enicrgencc, .are at an end. We 
likewise forget, in these cool districts of the earth, that 
wc are not quite beyond the hazard of subterranean 
Arc, There are numberless oxtinel volcanoes in bolli 
Britain and Erance; there are some on the banks of 
the Rhine; indeed, they are thick-sown everywhere. 
Now, an extinct volcano is not quite so sirfe a ueiglibour 
ns many may suppose. Vesuvius was an e.xtinct 
volcano from time immemorial till the year OJt, wlieii it 
suddenly broke out again, and soon after destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; since wliieh time it has 
never again subsided into entire inactivity. Suppose 
Arthur's Seat, which is ‘ within a mile of Edinburgh 
town,’ were to recommence business in like manner, we 
should like to know at how many years’ purchase 
hohso property in +hat beautiful Now To^vn would bo 
selling next day. Yet what is theru about an old 
volcano here more than an old volcano in Italy, to 
give ossuxunee tliat its means of annoyance, and 
destruotioh ore absolutely extinguished ? 

There, however, in showings of science, a more 
aerioue danger than any of these. Comets were dbee 
ibegi^ii us most terrific objects, but only in a super- 
istSthilMi way, perplexing nations with fear ofchaDf|f| 
au^lhakinff pestilence from thdr horrid hair. During 
an^tmheidi^te enlightened time, these notions passed 
aylty ; haye even come to think, that such a 

tadt riti^ may exercise a benefleial influeneeh 


We at least rerollect when old geiitlomen, .after dinner, 
brightcncfi uj) at the incntiuii of‘ehiR-t lail,' merrily 
attributing the extraonliniiry merits of tlie liquor to 
the comet of fliat year. But comets, iii tlie cool eye 
of modern scienci’, iiro not witlioiit their terrors. Cross¬ 
ing .as they often do the paths of tho ])l<aiK‘ts in V't’ir 
progre.ss to anil from tlieir perilielia, it cannot but be 
that (hey siiuuld now and then come in contact with 
one of these sjilieres. One, called J.exeirs, did Come 
athwart the satellites of Ju|)iter in I7CSI, and once 
again in 17>‘.'t s« ns to ho deranged in its own course. 

It rn.adi', indeed, no oiiservtdjle cliange in tho movements 
of the .loviun twiin, being of too light a consistence for 
tliat; but fan wo doubt, tli.at it miglit noverllicless I 
seriously adect the’ condition of tlicir surfaces, and I 
e.'ipee.ially any animui life existing thereon ? a'J'his very 
comet, on tlie 2Hth of iVuiie 177D, passed tlie earth it 
a distaneo only six times tliat of the moon. There is 
another called Biela’.'i, wliicli re\isits tho sun every 
six years, or a little more; luid tliis busy traveller 
actually crossed our orbit in 1852, only a month before 
we passed tlirongli the same point in spaed Another, 
which made a grand appearance in tlie western sUy in 
March 1813, would Inivo involved us iii its tail, if wc 
liad lieeu only a Jiirtniii/il earlier at .a particular place! 
Bather fine shaving that in the celestial economies. 
Noiv, if we consider that as many as eight comets iiave 
lieeii observed teleseopieally in a single year (1846), 
we must SCO that the cliaiiee of a collision of this kind 
is not quite so small as to be unworthy Of regard. If 
it be true that there are tliousmids of cornels, all of 
wliicli make periodical visits to tl }0 near ueighbourhoud 
of the sun, it must be, evident tlmT tlie earth, being 
ftself not far, comparatively speaking, from that lumi¬ 
nary, must be ratlicr liable as otherwise to a brush 
l^in one of these wanderers; and, indeed, tlie wonder is, 
that several thousand years should have passed without, 
so far as we know, any one such collision liaviug taken 
plac’e. 

Seeing what a highly-organised s'ystem is formed by 
theT[)hysical and organic arrangements upon our planet, 
one is apt to tliink that the scheme of Providence must 
lia VO been framed with a provision for tlie complete exclu- 
eioi) of such accidents, it allow of the sudden undoing 
of all, this fair same, which it has taken thousands of 
years to bring out in its full ijroportions, seems like*; 
wanton destruction of valuable property, and we arc . 
disposed to holievo that such a tiling could be pcimlttedt. 
But we must at the same time rcmeml^,; th^ rouz 
sense of what is important and c'onseqiieirftM ^ a 
regard to the earth aloi^, which is but ti. sitom 

in the universe, wfio pan tell wl^i, fbe l^iits 
whic{i tho Master of iroridi has; set, iq n^andaho 
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calamity? A«d assuredly, evouthotigli a vhbl« scilar 
systein were liero and there, now and then, ,to ho 
remodelled in respect of all such arrangements os have 
beeu spolfon of, it ^buld not bo supposed to bo a very 
great event In tho progress of the entire scheme, seeing 
that astronomy has taught ua to regard such sj'stcms 
as ho more tlum particles m the dust-uloud or grains of 
sand on the sea-shore. It must, then, in sober re.asou- 
ing be admitted, that our inere‘'al)horr»iiee of so nmeli 
destruction is no guidance to our judgment on this 
point; ard that for anything we ean see of tlie ple.ns of 
Providenee, an entonglciaciit of our globe with a comet 
may take place any day, witli consequences iue.ilciilably 
damaging for the meantime, ilioogU not conclusively 
destructive, and perhaps necessary a.s a step'tmvards 
an improved sjslem of things—the bringing in of ivbat 
Ben Jonson calls ‘ an age of better metal.’ 

In tho frame of mind vvbu-U these speculations 
induce—not very greatly alarmed about such extr.iordi- 
naiy contiiigeileii's, yet not insensible to the .solemnity 
of |i )0 thought of what may come to iKiss even before 
our living (ive.s—it is euriou-s, and not neeessiu-ily 
unpleasant, to consider what might be the actual 
phenomena attending a coinct.'iry eoltision. M’e know 
not what comets are composed of, lint are certain tliat 
they consist of some palpable matter, howA'cr iliilused, 
for they observe the rules of motion in their revoliiLious 
round tlie sun. t)u tiie whole, tlie nuii}^. pliiusible sii))- 
positiou aS to their composition, is tli.at wliieli regaiils 
lliem as watery vapour or cloud, of great teiiuily. 
How like, for example, to the doings of a cloud, is tlio 
splitting ih'to two, wliieh 1ms his'ii occasionally ob.served 
in them! Well, if they be eibuds, the coming of one 
into contact with our earth would most likely depo.sit 
with us an inimensi* addition to our stock of watiT. it 
would bo iiistantaneons, or nearly so. ()nly tliiiik of a 
sudden fall of water sutlieieiU to raise the ocean a hun¬ 
dred feet, snd subnierg^i all parts of tlie bunl wlneli 
were less than that height above the present level of 
the seal There would, of course, be a fearful abridg¬ 
ment of our continents; all big islands would be made 
little; and many littler ones would cease to be. The 
surviving lands would be-so swept by the tiood, that 
scarcely any of the present feat lire,s would remain 
unchanged. All auimaJs and movable things would lie 
engulfed. In a few minutes, this brawling, ebattering, 
bustling world vVould be stilled in universal d(»tli. 
Wliat a settlement of ‘questions’ thei'c! Wliat a 
strike of work ! What a command of Hilenee! 

A board of b^nk‘directors was hesitating about a 
lull for L.lOO, some thinking it rather indiiiereut imper, 
others viewing it more favourably; when down eoinA 
the cometic flood, luid while the manager rings lus bell 
to see what is the matter, it enters by doors au^ 
windows, and in an instant closes the whole concern. 
A criminal court was sitting in espeetation of the return 
of the jury with tlieir verdict. There w as one tliiuking 
Uiat death may not be fai‘ from his door, and a Imudred 
pitying liim in the contrast of their own assurance ^oin 
tho imminent foe, when lo I the flood, and judges, jury, 
criminal, and sympathising audience, are all instantly 
on a level. A sanitary tgunraissioif was deliberating on 
impediments to the bringing^n of fresh and the taking 
away of foul water, and wondering If there ever^uld 
be a Vody of their denominatiou which, imuld do any¬ 
thing it wished to do for the benefit of a mild, expectant, 
inaotive, suffering public. The cotnet*;i^ur 8 in its fresh 
water on the instant, and the whole difficulties of tlie 
case are at onqo resolved. A »nod had been called to 
consider some nice point, hardly palpable to common 
understandings, but whiiffi ev,pr«body thought a very 
itnp^nt point notwiritstandini^ and three gentlemen 
spoidang at once to J^trary pmpqses were about to be 


■interrupted by a fourth of a dificront opinion still, when 
enter comet—a real ^loderator—and* at one stroke 
dciddcs whnl poor mi|ikind had boon wrangling about 
for centuries, und what, to all appearance, but for this 
‘redding sfraik,’they Vould have wrangled about for 
centuries to come. Lord Augustus Aiiser had do- 
mmidod satisfiiction oC the Honourable Mr Bavo for an 
injurious remark, and they were proceeding by railway 
to make a deadly end of it, wlien, lo! llic comet diislies 
in lij'c an nndesirefl train fruiu a siding, and quaslica 
one of the prettiest qu.arrels wliicli h.as happened for a 
twclvemoiilli. There was an unp’easaut dispute with 
America about a herring-barrel, and barrels of a difTo- 
rent kind were likely to be iH'sorted to to settle it. 

I Tlie Admiralty was ail stir as to liow many vessels 
: it'niiglit be necesrary to set afloat for tlic bu iiie.-'s. 
j Jlnitlier .roualiiau was eulciitatiiig viliat c.ould be made 
j of (be en.s'is in working eiit tlie ele.'‘tion of ii presi'i“iit. 
'I’be eoniet take.s upon itself to set llic whole i,a/al 
l\iree of liotli eoimlnes al’oat—ibo ‘orlgo mali’ toi. 

.and at the same time to eounteriuiurd tho presideiitia! , 
,"leetiou. So tliat matter passes. Another president 
• AViii on tile point of eleeliiig lihnself emperor—a loving ' 
pair was about to he wed llie Court of Cliancery wi- I 
just coninieiieing a career of reform—a new author a , 
starting into fame with tlie most brilliant novel ol I'.e 
seas(in--A\lieu the comet tliwarts every hope. T.b rd’s 
hail never calculated on such an accident. On ’t'Lai.'c, 
if there had been time for a moment’s remark, it w..ulii 
have heen regarded as a most unlieanl-of thing. I'ho 
lifu-assuranee companies, liaving in their tables made no 
altowanee foi such a uontingeney, would have iieen 
rniued liy so many polieies ‘emerging’(oh, word of 
moelcery!) at once, had it not be*en that there vi'.'c no 
survivors to claim the various amounts. Debts, '-onda, 
eoutraets, oHigations of all kinds, in like manner v, ere 
absolved by tho comet, and Creation itself left ‘o . 1.1 
a new score iu, it is to he hoped, a loss hlotted'hook, 
(kiinsidered as a reform, our possible event must lie 
viewed witli great interest, 'i'lio jiatriot’s htar! is 
broken, ill tlie ordinary curri’iit of things, by the 

i iassive resislanen he meets with from tho great, m. -t 
iiass of prejudieci and contrary interest. His 1 ■ ^ 
gi'iiorous views are thwarted h^’ thousands of iieeideiits 
''•hieli lliero was no foreseeing when lie put llio nfl'ai' 
down on paper. Tories hate and scandalise him; 
despots put liiin in jirison; ho only can beouead bjs 
scheme to bu wrought out by tlie hax>py mao ' a 
bajipier age. lli're, however, comes ims in a i/csom 
wliieli sw ‘ops .all the old peccant institutions away at 
one wJiisk. Church and state are severed, and for 
ever. The Holy Alliance against the liWties oi' 
luaiikiud is broken up—tlie ponqi and corruption of 
courts is annihilated—bribery and bigotry are no more. 
What a clean sweep!—bow hopeless reaction! Surely 
the most extravagant views of the Destructives must 
be gratified and contented at last. 

If the event shall over haiipen, it canuot be doubted 
that th^ present Mankind svill leave many interesting 
uiemoriji.l8 of tbcmaelves and their progress for the 
examination of a new race, should such ever arise. 
When the g^logist of the after-world begins his work— 
who can telThow many hundreds of thousands of jtears 
hence?—he will find, over all our strarifleotibn a«d 
pnlasoutology, a imirx containing tho remains of tto 
ancigut human species — hero a tibia of « stbcklnroker, 
there the skull of a poet—here a ladyis dfcasing-CMe^ 
a fossilised state, there a gentleman’s boxof oi^*! be* 
sidas all these odds and ends, there will doubtless.be nflijs 
of temples, forttfesscs, ships, gin-palaoes, 

Jtinents of an active, passionate hnmaaityx the piumke* 
|af whioti will form most curious matter, of fpisIlBtibh 
for the more angelic species then attain botnu 
earrii. Nothing in writing ot print SriR Mrb! ij^r^vtri 
to convey an idea of the ..stkte of pur knovried)^ intM 
the attainments of bur great writeb} but'^ is ^osid'^ 
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that a few inscriptions may be UisintemKl, and tliab 
through these wima giiminuss rwiy be obtained- of our 
l^.ilory, though of a most detachW and confused nature. 
Probably, the most puzzling tlnug of all will be our 
'anriike implcmeuls and muninons; for ft> one who 
never thought of hiirniing liis neighbour, how iiiconi- 
pvoheusiblo must l>e any tool designed exi)rc«s1y for that 
purpose! If the intent of these artieleb be iieuetrated, 
iiiey will doubtless bo rangeil in nuiseums as curious 
inolnnaeuts of passions long extinct, just as we Sjje the, 
instniments of torture used by tlie JiKpiisitiou and 
other aneicut judi(;ii.tories hung up in unliciuariau 
ceJIeelious of our own day. 

Well, well, tnydeiiv brethren—you have nsid thus fur 
aithoill, I hopc‘, being too iruch distressed by llic idea 
•i' th.‘ physical contiiigoneies to wliieh it i.s shewn »\'e 
ihiiile. I’rohfihly you hate, uieh of you, too many 
‘ uf! of sore coneeru ]<rossing closely upfiii 3011', to 
. !i li incoininoded by possibilities of so inlinitesiuial 
■I (■* .iraetev. It eiuniot, nevertheless, be amiss, that you 
S' ,.ilil know these amongsl other things that iiia^- any 
O.iv leujj from the laps of the J’area;, were it only lo^ 
,';ii)d 3’our .souls a little with things superior toJ,lu!. 

. ’ U'd counnoni>hu:cs of life. It is, al'ler all, a great 
. j.g lo Ik) a part of so great a system as that revisiled 
.1: ;;i the external frame of tilings, and to leel in 
■ •<. mighty hand our destiny' lies. Kveii in llie 

• -"i ot wiiat is here styled a T’ossible F.veiit, there is 
■ ..l.'tir -' both as to the event itself, and the Power 
bose pi-riiiissioii it will, if at all, take place, 
■i:r lilifd relations to that I’ower, iiJiieh never : 
!■' without lioiie - whieli, to a high and imritied | 
ni.'st he felt its more than reeoiieiliug. j 


.jAUTIIOIil) (lEOllGE NIEinjIIll. 

• 

l>f-en reading willi profound interest the life 
Iter'' of one of the great men of (iermanj’, liar- ; 
,,d Nietmlir, imWishod very recently in an h'-iglisli ' 
'■* The original work wc h.avc not seen, hut wc ! 
T.-iand it is about one - third l.arger than the 
-• ul selection, made in a great measun: under tht 
,ijccs of the Chevalier Tlunseii, tin* friend of Nie- 
'iiiiir, and his inuuediate successor in the T’russian 
einljas,''!' to Komc. The interest of the Iwok is, 
j'i( el, principally derived from the private letters of 
N . bull.', the greater part of which were addressed to 
>. lily friend, Mmu llcnsler, whose j’oungcr sister 

was his first wife, and her uiecc his sc-cmid. Most 
unfortunately, the valuable scries of his letters to liis 
lather was destroyed by fire a short tiflie before his 
■nvn death j but the account given of him by Muw 
llcnsler is quite sufficient to connect all that reuiahis; 
and from this, and one or two other sources open to us, 
we shall try to fill up our present narrative. 

Niebuhr is one of those men whose advent forms 
an era in the history of lAiman knowledge. • It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose tliat he was the’flrst to 
inlhso oven into Roman story tliat element of doubt 
which has changed the whole fabric 8f liistorical 
(rienee. If Niebuhr was a mere sceptic, he would bo 
only the humble follower of Baylo, Lesurgnes de 
Bnt^lyV and other writers of the last century; hvt his 
nterit Bos in reconstruction—in the jealous care with 
whkjh'ha.dittinguuihes between tlio true monuments of 
hhttW '|H)4 ^ tnass of trsditional rubbish in which 
tMliehi^bed. In Ms lioman history, however, 
hy that alone lie is known in England, w& 
1^9^ ';.a portion of the intelliKitaal man i he ww 

lehriiod 4a lim leaming of ail times, modem as well as 

.. . r— 

tnS: fliorilHer aunssn and Protewors Brandts and Lo^ll. 


ancient; and yet he was so completoly«immersed, not 
nuTely as an observer, but as a parucipator, in the 
business of the world and the great events of his own 
time, that even literature seems todtavo been little more 
Ijiaii a study indulged in during tlic pausetf of active 
lift*. Tlie history of a mind so vast is by no means, wo 
are aw'.ai'o, adapted for pages like ours; and yet it seems 
important-indeed intlispeiisablo—that in a popular 
jounud, flowing on with tlie spirit of the ago, we 
slioulil trace soiio autltcntie records of the character 
and eareiT of (he man. 

C.ar.slcii Niebuhr, the father of the histoi'iai^ had not 
the advantages of early edueation. lie was no more 
(hail a free ]iea.Mint, living on the marsh-farm in Prieji- 
limd, which laid been iiossessed by several generations 
of his anee.stors; hut at (lie age of twm-!ind-twenty he 
puthinlSelf nnder inatheinatieal tntorbhip at Hamburg, 
and (lien studied at (lotliiigeii. He was invited to join 
a mls-sion which tin- Diiiiisli government determined to 
semi into Aralii.x; and the proposal, at first Be.Hreely 
iflade in eari*e.st to the liiilf-edneated young farmer, 
was accepted In' him with eagerness. By a singular 
f.ilidi( 3 , he v\a.s the only one of the travellers sent out 
cm this exp'.'dilioii wliii returned; lie was absent ifiorc 
than si.x years, ilnring four of which he was alone, all 
h',: eomiianioiis being dead. He had added largtdy 
to what was previously known of Egypt ; had made 
Eieentilic olis'.-vviilions of gre.it value ill tlie deserts of 
Araliiii, nn(> iindergom' prodigious liiirdships; but tlie 
most I'eiliarkahle thing was, Ihiil liis engerness to 
i'ulfil 111 some ipeiisnre the imrpo.m's of the expedition, 
made the w hole journey' a work of 2 >repal'ation and 
Etiidv’, a'> well as of iieln.d exploration, in I77d, being 
then just forty .vears of age, lie married the orphan 
(J.iiigliter of Dr J’duineiiberg, a 'riiuriiigian’^ih^'Bieia^, 
and lived at (’openhageR, with the rank of captain of 
engineers, tin Itie V’cur 1778. He llien removed to 
Meldorf, a town in theiirovinec of Ditmnrscli, Ilnistcin, 
where lie settled for life as collector of the revenues of 
the district. 

Barthold George, Niebuhr was honi in fiopenhagen 
on tlie k’7(h of August 177(1 ; but with the little old 
town of MeMorf—once the capital of an ancient com¬ 
monwealth—his earliest assoei.ations were eouuectcd, 
A kind of rude equality still reigned in tlio manners 
of the rustic popnhitiun, v.hicli was not likely to ba 
disturbed b^' the iullu.x of the world into a bleak and 
giuutiiy district remote from the great roads. Here 
30 ung Niclinlir grew up a studious and solitary boy; 
instructed hy his father in Ereiv.'li, the rudiments 
of Latin, and above all, in goograiihy and history, 
which the old traveller taught him to illustrate by 
maps and iilans, and by digging'Teaiilar fortifications 
in the garden. 1'lic sherifi' of Meldorf^ and editor of 
flio JhiiisrliRn a man of both fancy and 

learning, assisted in this early education ; and the boy 
—wlio had never been a child—cmi»loyed liimself, even 
at seven years of age, in writing down the instructioss 
ho rccviived. In future years, he regretted his having 
thus ‘ lost tlio life of a eliild.’ ‘ I found matter for my 
ehildish fancy only in books, engravings, or conversa- 
tiopj I drew into its sphere all I read, and I read 
without reason and without aim; but the real world 
was closed to me, and 1 could not conceive or imsgine 
anything wlilch lutd liot been first conceived or imagined 
by anoilicr.’ * 

Pnun this second-hand tvorld lie removed at fho aga' 
of thirteen, wlicn he was sent to the school at Meldoi^ 
where the principal. Dr Jiiger, gave Mm as 
attention as he Vould spare for a pupil, who* thoiu^ 
much the youngest, was the most advanced iMjimsi 
class. Afterwards, finding it was iinpossMla to dq iirr 
Mm what this strange cluld required. Dr 
Ms removal, and gave hnn a private liHHKto 6f an, 
every day instead. Tins was coatii!;nsA,w4tn a 
few months’ Inttarruptioii^ and pnfasiilie(H(4R^ trial a 
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school at HalKjburR, till Barthold was eighteen, when 
he'was sent to the university of Kiel. 

IDs interest in politics dated from a vciy early 
period. At the age of eleven, he stodiwi the news¬ 
papers, iShglish ones especially, which he read with 
ease; and his knowledge of geography enabled him to 
follow all the details of a campivigu with vivid interest. 

His going to the university was an im^rtant 
incident in his life. Ilis particular vocation, indeed, 
seems to have been clear enough fronSevcii an earlier 
period; for thougli lie was a learned linguist, Idstory 
especially, and philology, were tlie pursuits to which 
bis heart was given. The letters he wrote from Kiel 
to his parents are amiable, full of affectionate^outpour- 
ings about the new men and women to whom he was 
introduced, about his studies, and ahonl Ids theories. 
Ho profits by the kindness of the ph>sician, HrTleiish'r, 
whose house and friendly advice were ahvajs acw.s- 
sihlc; but he declines eveidng-partics; and conlem- 
ptates the rnountahi of knowledge, up whose steep 
sides he has yet to climb, with profound awe and some 
airsicty. ‘My licad swims when 1 survey what I 
have yet to Icam—philosophy, iimllieniaties, J)hy.sic8, 
che&iistry, natural history. Then, too, I miust perfect 
myself in Idstory, German, and Frencii; study lloinau 
law, and the political coustitutious of Knrope, as far as 
1 can, &c.; and .all this must he done, within five years 

at most.1 7)mst know idl these tlipigs ; but how 

I shall learn them, Heaven knows! Thiat I shall 
re(],uiro them as a learned man, or in any position I 
way occupy, I am fully convinced.’ , 

JiiHr Hbasler's house he saw frequently .Muu- Ilensler, 
the widow of the doctor's son. iShe wiis si\ years older 
than Niebuhr; but to Idin, uiiused to female society, 
t^nd admifted at once into domestic familiarity witli 
a scusihio and engaging vtuAian,- tins disparity was 
nothing—perluips, indued, it added to the eharin. l''rom 
other sources, we leanithat he at first became attaclied 
to Mine Ilensler herself; hut Ijeing diseouraged as a 
lover, allowed her to iutroduee Idin to lier younger 
sister, Ain«lia Behrens, a Ix’autiful and inlelleelual 
woman; and although the atlaeiimenl lie tlien tornieil 
was not sudden or \iolcnt, it became very profound. 

■ After ills engagement witii this lady ii;, J 7!)7, anil biforo 
ilis marriage, ho visited England; and in Seotl.and— 
dhielly in Kdinburgli—he-sjtent nearly a year. 'J’he 
account given in his letters of his sojourn in our capital, 
would interest and amuse many of its present inlia- 
bjtants. The Edinburgh of 17‘j7 was more dilTcreut 
perhaps from its ]>rc8cnt self in outward things, than 
in mental cliaracteristies. His remarks on tlie want 
of a more open manifestatiou of feeling and affection 
among his friendf. there .are striking. ‘It is quite 
a national trait,’ he says, ‘ not to dwell on what eoiir 
cerns us personally, upon what fills our heart; and ft 
is qs unnatural to them to hear me speak of tlic topics 
upon which I am feeling strongly, as it would he to dp 

the same themselves. I am fax from attributing 

it to coldness in these good people. It is altogctlier 
national, and it is tlie same with every one 1 have 
known here, lebatcver their rank, calling, learning, or 
sex. It has quite surprised me,'for example, tlijit if 
^ou meet a person in whose family some one lias been 
ill, he will hardly allude to it, beyond a short answer to 
your inquiries, or speak of it wifti Imy feeling. In this 
tfay, R must allowed, pco^e may easily!»iurtopend- 
ent each other. I believe fimly that tiie Sco^ fove 
their children—that Playto is a good fether; and yet 
the former only speak of them b^anso they hare them 
with them in the eveniage; s^d.: the‘boys make tlieir 
Presence kn^n: tiic latter te^yes exactly as if his 
, My wm'e not in, the room. iSo inviting me to 

sj^^ ttf my relations, so &r Mi- Scott making any 
mqtiiriea as.to my futhcr’afliositiimr-'-though he is, never- 
much attfchwi to min as, postiblo—^toy 
e^y attempt <m 'tnjrsj^t -to, ^ic .to them 
V,.'*. ' ' ' ' 


•on tliese subjects with a silence wliich admits of no 
other explanation, tliato that it is not 4n good taste to 
say much about thesf things. Tliey have never once 
asked Rfte\[ my mothm and sister.’ We have copied 
the above, because there is no trace in any part of 
Niebuiir’s writings, former or latter, of narrow national 
judgments; and he reixiatedly bears testimony to the 
fatherly kindness with which he was welcomed, espe¬ 
cially in tlie two houses mentioned in the above extract. 
It isrsiinply tlie sense of a diilbrcncc, and a dificrcnce 
wc should be inclined to rem'ot as well as he, Ixstweeu 
tlie German and tlie English on* Scotch habit. We 
sliall never forget tlie earnest, pained manner in which 
a young German in England once said, when adverting 
to th«v<;ase of .some very iiTcproacJiablc English youths, 
who yet were never heard to express a fecUng, scarcely 
to utter a^kind tiling: ‘ Your young countrymen seem 
lo hie jHisilivcly ashamed of being good.’ 

Tlie diligence of Niebuhr, thougii often impeded by 
filness, was iinnicusc. Laiigmiges, pliilosophy, history, 
natural science, all took their turn. Ilis number of 
j languages was not sliort of twenty at this time, and in 
loson.c lie was profoundly versed—in most, very respect- 
alily. But tile most remarkable thing tlirougli life was 
ilis memory, and its wonderful combination of retentive¬ 
ness and rc.adiu(>ss. Tills, rather ttion the imaginative 
' power, it was tliat made liis dcscriiitions so graphic. 
Seeing and retaining everything, he painteil as if all 
hi.story was before liim. Wlien lie sxiuko of a striking 
event, tlie coast, tlie mountniu-line, or the plain, all tlic 
acconi|Kiniineiits rose up and wero groui>ed before Iiiin. 
You felt c.uTied away witli liim, as if lie had lived 
there, and was taking j’ou up by tlie way. 

ilis return to Denmark took place laic in 1709. A 
douiile appointment awaited liim at Copeuliagen — 
two governiweiit ofliccs, neitlier bringing in a large 
sniary, but sufiicient to allow of his marrying; and 
aecairdingly Amelia Beiircns became liis wife in May 
ItiuO. 'J’lie live following years found liim engaged 
ill tlic civil service at Ck'peiiliagen—sometimes in 
j very onerous and uncongenial duties, sometimes in 
, a position of peril, for tlie bombardment of the city 
bnder Nelson took place in 1801, and he keenly entered 
into everj’ political incident. During tliis period 
of live ye.ars, his oifietal service was more than once 
cliangcd, Init it seems always to have been eoii- 
uer.ted witli liiianee. He still found time fur study, 
straining every power of liis mind, lie says, at one 
time in investigating Koniau liistury, sure ‘that tlio 
ropre.seiitatiou8 of all the inuderns, without exception, 
are hut mistaken, iiiiperfca-.t glimpses of the truth.' 
'This Coponh;\gen life allowed iiiui time but for one visit 
to ids parents; .and a disap})ointment which annoyed 
him considerably, in what, he tiiouglit, a just expecta¬ 
tion of preferment, disposed him, in 1800, to accept an 
offer from the I’russian government of a post at Berlin 
not unlike tliat lie had occupied in Copenhagen, but 
promising many advantages in society and literary 
op^Kirtupities. • 

Ncvqy was there a more disastrous commencement 
of a new career. The Niebulirs reached Berlin in 
October 5, JSOG, and on the 14th came the dread¬ 
ful battles of Jena and Auerstadt, while 
with ills conquering army, marched rap^iy upon the 
city, and seven of tlie Pruss^n ministers gave in 
thein allegiance to the Eiench without even; tb^ c^: 
mony of conununicatiug with their kin^ jnew 
bank-director shared in the general 
war forced to fly, wifti tlm court and minirtoi to 
Danzig, then to'Konigsherg, afterwards to IiM||^vkdd 
l^a. A fearful time it was; yet still NlshwEicd^d 
Wirite soothingly to hU parents'; '‘Xon, 


uneasy: I can earn a living ei|tier 
merchant; and if I do I 

shall in another.’’ ^o 

cheeiifigly, .bat undef- Aetttwi 
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ness and dig’niSed mien, lie flpolco these words: “ Wliat 
heavy chastisements must bo still in store for us, Vhon, 
in such times, and, with such events still occurring 
aromid usf- we ca^ ho entertained with such miserable 
trifles! ” Au were mute, and Niebuhr also. A long 
pause ensued; and the mysteries of the Cafle Nuovo 
frere not mentioned again that day.’ 

The life which Niebuhr led after returning to 
Germany, was not reniarkiiblc ns to,incidcnt, hut it 
abounded in useful and noble pursuit. He still 
shunned Berlin; .and, on the whole, the university of 
Bonn apftoarcd to him ns the best and most suitable 
residence for tlie family, now consisting of five 
children. He did not take any actu:il professorship, 
but he lectured and he wrote. Jlere lie became tlic 
centre of a circle of the highest minds of Gknnnny. 
AU prized him; all, young and old, felt tlie benefit of 
his presence, his laliours, and example. JTo regularly 
worked at the liislory of Borne; but lie cultiviited liis 
garden, taught and played with liis eliildren, and buiil 
liimsclf a lionse. The time was not all passeil at Bonn; 
in 1829, the family visited TIolstein and JM'“« FTensler. 
A twelve yp.ars’ abseiieo luid jirodiuaal many alterations, 
hut the love of country .and early iminc was wrought 
into Niebuhr’s heart, and he enjoyed this renewal of 
youtli. A sad calamity, however, awaited him at 
Bonn. On the niglit of February tlic fitU IRIIO, the 
new liouse he had built witli such pleastiir' and enn.', 
was burnt completely down. A'^cry little eonld be 
saved—excepting, indeed, tliat the books, lieing tlic 
■first object to whicli lii.s nciglibonrs wcto attracted 
when tlie family were rescued, wore for tlio most jiart 
preserved, and also the luannscript of tlie soixnnl 
volume oWiis Roman history. Tlie whole com-spoml- 
diico witli his father, and rf..any other letters and 
papers, were destroyed. 

Tills event, Iheugli a gre.at shock, ho bore with mncli 
calmness, and set himself to restore wliat was lost, 
li’oroign polities did not lose tlieir interest; on the 
contrary, tl\p Nrciich Bevolutiou of 1 R.'IO excited ail hi.s 
ardour. At first, lie w.as alarmed, anticipating fresli 
horrors; but the weltxjme he gave to I.oiiis-Pliilippc 
was most enlliusiastio. Hr Arnold deseribes liiiii as 
being made quite liiippy liy this turn of the page of 
present life, and deejily indignant with tlic Boiirhoa 
ministers. His ardour in tliis cause w.as indeed tlic 
immediate occasion of his fatal illness; forwliile tlie 
IVmch trials were pending, ho would go ciary evening, 
through severe cold, in tlie deptli of winter, to the 
news-rooms, and by this exposure caught tlie inflain- 
matery cold of,whicli lie died. On the evening of 
Ohristraas-Uay 1830, this formidable att.ack began; 
and on the Ist ot" January 1881, the excellent man 
breathed his last, fully conscious of his impending fati^ 
and not less so of that of his beloved partner, wiio 
had nursed him during the first two days, but w.as 
afterwards too ill to leave her bed. Wion her hnshiind 
was Informed of this, he turned his face to the wall, 
and was heard to murmur: ‘Hapless house! to lose 
fiitlier and mother at once!’ 'I'lien, ‘Pray to God, 
children; Ho alone can help us’—and Ins attendants 
saw that he himself was seeking comfort in pnQ’er. 

Mme Niebuhr survived him but nine days. She 
^ children with her, and dried to give them 
s Ipt the shock hpA been too gre.at for lier 
'tjjffiWin netitb ; she rests in the saiho grave with him, 
pit, W to the gloriops river. The king of itossia 
, tnonuiucnt to his Itonour. 

‘I'^Nfebulsr was only a few mOnttis move tbrni fifty-four, 
jjjpto Austbh vrtio sswhitn in 1828, says: ‘His person 
almost to' meannhSs, but his presence 
’.Vito H»8 head and eye wcraigrand, austere, 

cOpi^attdiw. He hid gll the authority of intcl- 
apd' spblfe Stlke one not used to 
. He Evisd a l)fis:of study and domestio 
h® obn1re«K to®*? a®** unreservedly.’ 


His habits, we are t(M by another wrjter, were tem¬ 
perate and regular. ‘ Ue entered with earnest sympathy 
into all the little intertsts and conventional jokes of his 
family and’friends; aifl he writes 'with quite as much 
eagerness about Marcus’s learning great E, or Corne¬ 
lia’s flowered frock for her birthday, as about consuls 
or cabinets.’ Niebuhr himself says: * I shall teach 
little Amelia to write myself for her mother has 
no time for it; anil tlie poor little thing might Iw 
jealoifs of ATarcus, if one of us did not teach her.’ His 
eou.slileTntion for liis d€‘pendcnts njay be illustrated by 
this rcan.ark : ‘I wish I liad taken the-governess’s room 
when we got into tlic hou.se first; but, anti-revolutionist 
as T am, I nm too much of a democrat to turn her out 
nwT ifi right of superior rank.’ 

Of ids character, some faint idea may bo formed 
from our Sketch and extracts; but of tho beauty of his 
tlioiigbts. Ids soundness, sagacity, the jierfect simpli- 
c,ily of Ids whole style of character, a largo acquaint¬ 
ance witli ids free outpourings to his friends can 
alone give an .adequate notion. Wo regard them as 
fainpng the very best jirivate letters we know—of their 
kind, we mean—^for they are not witty, not playful. 
Tlie reader will not find lightness and grace, but 
Btrongtli and manliness, and, in a remarkable degree, 
afleetionateiiess. 'I’liey arc tho charming utterances 
of n clear and lionest mind, and have made us thankful 
for the privilege of knowing the inner life of one whoso 
outward works liavc lung had our admiration. 


THE TATTLETON ELECTION. 
Tiicrb never was .a contested eleetion in the liorough 
of Great Tattletoii that I remehilicr but one, and it 
took jilacc Ml what was termed tlio last appeal to the 
country in tlio m.attcr of the Beforni Bill. Staid and 
.substautiul fathers of families doubtless recollect the 
strife of parties and opinions which filletl those times, 
and in wliieli tliemsolves took part, witli all the hoot- 
le.is haste and fervour of twenty; feeling especially 
fiidigiiaiit tliat tliey wore not yet householders, ns their 
incorrupt ible votes miglit s.avo tlio nation. England 
Ims floated safely through many a conflict of tho old 
find new since tlien, and more of tho kind aro coqpng; 
but no event in our national liistory ever .appealilkl to 
the denizens of Tnttleton of half such magnitude as 
that contested election. T.attlctoii was an ancient and 
rcspeclalilc borough. It has a railway station now, 
but looks much as it did nt the time of my story—a 
small, old-fashioned country town, situated amoug com 
and orcliard lands in one of tlie eider-making counties, 
with a newspaper, a sheriffs court, and sundry quiet 
shops and alehouses. There is an old church there, 
with high Gothic windows full of painted gloss, quaint 
cm-ving, strange tombs, and a suit of knightly amoUr 
hanging' between two tattered banners, which tho 
sexton says were carried some time in tho wars. 
Tradition says also, that there is a fine old paJflting in 
fresco, whitewashed over from tho'Heformation, but- of 
that I know nothing, Tlio town had ot}|pr antlqinto’- 
Its stocks were a marvel of age and efflcieaigr,, 
ducking-stqol for scolds yet remained iHyithp eoitft- 
house, besido the beam with which thejr 
witches against the Bible; but the ddeit 
Great Tattletoii was its charters a lutHy® 
iemonstrated, that it had beep, sighed 
kite day after Runnymedo; and 
animated privilege*, it (»nferre4'<m'^'li^;^|M^^ 
the riglit of'trade and .teiU, 
of ele^hg their Own .OM Offie. 
to serve in' the' king’s pafUjaiiehi’- -'-V ' 
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Wo all believed that Palladium of Tattleton to be 
kept somei^here in the clmrcrf and Bencration* had 
returned thdr representotiros Iccording to its proTTi- 
siona. But the bounds of the borough were- so devious, 
and the free burghers so thinly scattered among ns, 
that all elections within the memory of man had been 
quietly managed by the mayor, the town-clerk, and 
the sheriff. Moreover, an old gateway and (wo crazy 
posts had something to do in thd business by right of 
ancient custom. In short, Tattleton was whit the 
advocates of tho whole Bill were ept to term a close 
and sometimes a rotten borough. It.s representation hud 
become hereditary—some said, since tho Long Parlia¬ 
ment—ift the Stopford family, who owned at least half 
the soil, and were supposed to he as old as its Oiiarjer. 
One of their ancestors had built the church, anotluT 
wore the armour and captured tlic l)tinners»tliat hung 
in it. Tho family pow and vault were there; and they 
had been squires and justiecs of peace from father ^o 
son, dispensing hospitality, work, and law, at their seat 
of Fern Ilall—a great old manor-house, standing decq) 
in a thickly-w'ooded dell not half a mile from Tattletont 
So far as I could learn, tlic Stojifords hiul given no 
ornaments to state or church, but theirs was pre¬ 
eminently a safe house. Its niarllets were generally 
fortunate in their eamnections; tind its cliiei's had 
supported tiic character of modt'rate reformers, cacli in 
his generation. At liome, they were lenient magistrates 
and prudent landlords, never overtaxing tlu'ir tenantry, 
and rarely enforcing the game-Iaw's. None of tliem 
ever took a first step; hut all iiniirovenietits in tlic 
nciglibourhood, if onec commenced, were certain of tlieir 
countenance; and in parliament tliey always voted for 
any mcasnre of reform which it was I'vident the iieople 
would want no longer. 

It was, thcrt'forc, in accordance with fantily principles 
and practice, tiiat the then-reigning squire and M.l’., 
Levison Stopford, Ksquire, should take liis seat on the 
ministerial benches, and vote- in and out of parliament 
for the Bill with which all England rang. Levison 
Stopford did not make brilliant specclies, bnt he had a 
fair share of prominence in county business, wastH 
middling landlord, a respcetahle head of a family, con¬ 
nected by marriage with a. Wliig peer, tlie fatliev of a 
promising son, and, as the newspapi-rs said, four lovely 
dat^ters. All these recommendations to pnlilic favour 
could not secure him against division in his native 
borougii. Tliero wore (Conservatives among us, who 
clung to the time-honoured institutions of Tattleton, 
and could not consent to see their ancient ]>rivileges, 
charter, old posts, and all, submergt-d in those of two 
adjoining boroughs—Little Tattleton,* wliosc consti¬ 
tuency consisted of the beadle, and Lumlierdale, to 
which the earl always nominated his second son; for 
people already understood, that on the passing of tlie 
Bill these three should become one, at least in elections. 

®r Jonas Underwood, of Little Tattleton Park, did 
not Ilk® that prospect—ho had been regularly relumed 
by tlie loyal and independent beadle ever •since Ids 
aiajority, a {leriod of some forty years—nriilier did 
Uie Earl of Lumberdale, as the present state of things 
made Ids second apn's canvass by no nfeans difiicnlt. 
Both the e«rl and *1116 baronet possessed some property, 
01 )!^ more foflhence, in our borough, by help of which 
warnM the loyal Conservatives that their country 
ithS' ia^'dai^rjand exhorted Great Tattleton th rush 
td ^leiiiesoae. mayor said, that though ho respected 

htft^.and breeding, yet, if a country gentleman like 
so fax disgrace his family as toSrotc 
wldch must break down the BritiaU 
and uttmdy ruin England in less thip 
he, for his own part, felt called upon to 
' '^e town^olerk always said as the mayor 
to ^ttleton took them &r examides, 
was farmed against Sto|ff6rd on 
(That bsea bk owp ground; and long 


heforo the dissolution, it was known tbaj they intended, 
as tlie phrase is, ‘to start’ Sommereet Cloudesly, 
Esquire, as an opposing candidate in tho Conservative 
interest. * 

Homraersot Cloudesly occupied a largo UUt neat brick 
house on tho verge of our town’s liberties, with a 
meadow-like lawn in front, and acres of .orcliard in tho 
rear. Ills father Iiad heoii a small farmer, who bettered 
his fortune by all manner of money-making specu¬ 
lations—tho laiil; of which, a eider-inumifiictory, and a 
iiiill, tugetlier witli a house he luid built, the orchard he 
had planted, and a handsome strip of landeiLproperty, 
descending to liis only sun, inadu liiin tlie second man 
in TaltU-ton. Sommerset liad been what is called 
carefully itluented; ten years of his life Jm<l been spent 
in tlie.Jiouse of a’clergyman, wlio received select 
boarders as part of his own family; live mnro at a 
college in Oxford under the ilireelion of a staid tutor; 
and tlio residue in a series of lidgets tlirougli tiie lioupa 
and land left liim by l>is father; for at tlic time of onr^: 
story, tiio worthy eider-maker had long gone to his* 
account. 

Sonimerset was a lid), tliin, genteel-looking m.-yi, in 
his tiiirti'-tli year. Motherless, sisterless, .and wileless 
—strange to siiy, under sueli cireiiinstnnces, lie was . 
re.stli-ss too. It w.is not a weight of erime that pressed 
upon liis eonseunee. Clomlesly’s life Imd lieen as 
Jiarmiess a j Uiose of his own apple-tn-es. It was not 
jiionliniite ambition lii.it disturbed Ids days, for though, 

! like most of us, Summoj'sot would have rattier preferred 
[ hi-iiig a groat^iiiiii, could gn-iitnesa be casjly come at, 
he lost no Inhour in its pursuit. Neither w.a8 it love ; 
tliat hesietfed his pi-ace; for, excqit Miss Lily Prior, | 
old Tom the Tirewer’s duugliter, wlio sat i,g tlie samo ] 
pew at (dmreh, .Somm(*rset had never been known^O | 
look on one of womankind with attention. Perluvps ' 
the carefulness of his education might have done it. 
T.ife could not lie entirely lolded up like a napkin, and 
]mt into its pnqicr drawer; and everything annoyed 
Summerset (llomlesly. 'J'he coming off of his waistcoat 
button was tlie destruction of Messina.* The world 
was going to ruin if ids horse lost a shoe. Like the 
idle family in tlie ICasteru tale, lie could draw p 
disturbance from tho future also, and many a henrt- 
quake, had he regarding what might liappcn, liis 
Oxfoi-d tutor had made* liiin a strong Tory; old 
Cloudesly had averred, tliat w-os tho only politics for a 
gentleman; and lliougli Summerset helh'vod in all tho 
alarms of his time, liis faith being partieularly strong . 
for terrors, he had always sujiposeil himself to 1» 
souiohody. Sir .Jonas and tho Earl of Lumlierdale 
assureil him he was tlio hope of Tattleton; and, in an 
evil hour, he consented, in elocti®neering phrase, to 
•contest tlie borougii. 

Witii Jiis relations, who regarded Sommorget as their 
top branch, tlio step was in high favour; and all his 
•friends (Kiine out strong in approbation, excepting old ■ 
Tom Prior. lie hud been tlic consulting friend and 
boon-companion of old Cloudesly forty years before, 
when tlic one I'cgan to brew beer and the other to make 
cider. Tom’s brewery had not paid him .so well as old 
Clhudesly’s apples. lie had been tho first to establish , 
a business of tlic kind in Tattleton. , There were tlireo 
there at the time qf tlic election; hut tlie townspeople 
still know him familiarl."* as (Ae brewer, though ho Imd ^ 
long become a sleeping partner, liaving saved enough ^r,' 
himself and his old wife to liys on in a cottage cover^'j 
with grape vines, at tlie end Of a long green ItWi*,; i%|i 
which the main street of Tattleton dwindled away, 
was, bcskics,' a thousand ^unds for Lily, the 
apparent, moreover, of his interest in the brewhjryw' 
said ‘ he had no notuan of politics, being qniiirsiy 
to beerj and who was right about there 
couldn’t say, but sever knowed an hoijhst i p a n ' as 
made money by a contested election.’ Old Prior , 
idways eebo^ what her husband besides knitting ' 
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a perpetual alvcking that was her only occupation; 
but Tom and his wife were old people now, nod in 
small intimacy with tlie college-bred young Cloudesly, 
though they sat in ’the same church-pew, and some 
thought theii- daughter Lily was also a friend to our 
proposed member. Lily was ns pretty a girl as could 
be found in all Tattleton, which, together with her 
prospects, rather insured admirers; but Lily took no 
trouble with any of them, and jt was believed that the 
old folks rather wislied she sliould not be in a hiiny. 

That was no wonder; for, in tins fidgety world, 
Lily Priw was a treasure. Nothing ever disturbed 
her. Her Iiair migitt go out of curl, or her friends out 
of humour; her lionnct might take unbecoming.fits, as I 
am told bonnets sometimes do, but liur equanimity 
remained unruffled, and her days yfere spent in Jt^niUlng 
l>esi<1c lier motlier in the little oak parlour, taking quiet 
walks, and hoeing peacefully in lier own flower-garden. 
Spiteftil people said, tluit Lily was beginning to look 
old-maidisl), but 1 never saw it in her calm face. If, 
Vag also said—what didn’t they suy in Great Tattleton ? 
—that her umslin dress and eriinped eollar were more 
care^illy arranged when Somniersot Cloiulcsly iniglit 
bo expected to walk tliat way; but Lily’s strongest 
' demonstration was ‘ Dear me! ’ and that she said on 
hearing of his iutend<‘d contest. A perilous contest it 
secroed for Sommerset Cloudesly. Stopford was by far 
tile richer and niorc iiilluontiiU man; tlKi^iuterost of 
his party, liis aristocratic connections, and his individual 
pride, all detemiineU him to keep liis ground ; and the 
generally jirudent man had heon lieard lo declare, that 
lie would spend to tlio last sixfionon of his propi'rty, 
rather than sec himself unseateil by an upstart 
simpleton. ^ 

cSommerset and hi.s friends hgd, of course, tlic accre¬ 
dited weapons of their party wherewitli to attack ilie 
adversary, and Sloplord was called everything, from 
Radical up to Atheist. Thus the battle began, and 
fiercely was it fought; but election details are iulerest- 
' ing only to the parties engaged : suflico it to say, that 
I all the nsuitl means for obtaining the indeiieuilcnt 
sufiVage of freeborn iCnglisbmen were put in requisition. 

I .yoters sudtlanly emerg'd firom comers wherein no 
I ueeholds had been previously dreamed of; others were 
unaccountably absent on the polling-days; the ale¬ 
houses abounded in trade,'and the town in all dis- 
orderliness. I’here was everlasting controversy over 
claims of residence and ownersliip, with iiuincrons 
appeals to our famous cli.artcr; and prosecutions for 
assault and battery occupied our town lawyers tlie 
whole succeeding year. 

What spites and quarrels are still flourishing among 
my old neighbour# which owe tlieir origin to that 
election I How many long friendships it split aip, aiuli 
Jiow much J’lunl'y peace it disturbed, I cannot precisely 
state; but the like did happen. Neither is it within 
my memory’s scope to enlarge on the Countess-Dowager* 
of Lnmberaale and her seven charming daughters, in 
elegant momjng-dresses, appearing at tiie poll, witcre 
they shook hands with everybody, and shewed a singular 
acquaintance witli fapiily history; nor to relate how 
^rd Littlemore, Stopford’s brother-in-law, and tlie 
' Woiidest peer in England, mode colls on small sbop- 

■ ■ keepers and farmers, perhaps to shey what rank could 
, dq an .important occasions. «No manceuvre was left 

I iligfT?Si3; ;by. the rival factions, nor any cause of dispute 
( and the strife increased irt bitterness every 

4ay'i; Raiders, can any of you explain why people so 
i gsheiufly .*«»' into the way of whatever #hey most fear ? 

■ ^^qeVqr<eoi4131'; tiut the case is cconmon, and Sommerset 

1instance. What waves, of 
'i ! and '<irbat heaps of annoyance 

^ durirlj; ’ Hiat ca^unty election I— 

botlneM ih tko|^ nnretbrmed days.; 
j IS^^: ',M j^iSw'lchlcd with oabbaga-rstockson the hustings; 
iby groans; and. his souli 


harrowed by hisses. Nevertheless, both his friends and 
enemies were amazed tAseo how well CloMesly acquitted 
litmself; his 8peeches,rwlien tliey could be heard, were 
models of neat eloquence; and his colours-—pea-green 
and white—were sported with genteel triumph. By and 
by, however, it became evident to his most sanguine 
supporter that Sommerset had no chance; Sir Jonas 
and Lord Lumbordale themselves advised him to give 
up the contest; but Abo man had been persuaded tliat 
1 the safety of Great Tatth'ton, if not that of the British 
nation, depended on him, and a persuasion once in 
Sommer.set’s Iiead w.os not easily gdt out. He believed 
on, in spite of them and fortune. I never found out 
precisely what the business cost him; nobody dared 
iiiqj^nrs, and lie burned all the accounts; but at length 
the last day’s poll was taken, and amid cheers, yells, 
and, a newly-begun row, Levison Stopford, Esq., was 
dccharcil duly elected. 

Men cannot liave Waterloos of their own every day. 
No wonder, then, that the honourable member’s glory 
was t(K) great for liis prudence: scarcely had the poll 
rlosed, when it liecame generally known in front of 
the‘iStopford Arms, that there were two barrels of 
strong beer, which ids liberality had devoted to the 
populace. On the publication of this intclligcnco, tlio 
ancient ceremony of chairing went on witli more than 
usual vigour. It was a quiet autumn evening, but 
there was no peace for 'I'attleton. The shops and 
houses of Stopford’s friends were lighting up in every 
quarter for a gr.and illumination, while the opposition 
and the stingy were closing as quickly as possible. Half 
the rabliUi of the county were gathered in tlio streets; 
all our OM'ii respectability occupied doors and windows; 
and fortli from tlic town-liall, in a substantial arm¬ 
chair, decorated witli bundles of ribbons, blue and red 
—the Stnpfofd colours—borne in high triumph by his 
most zealous and noisy adherents, came the newly- 
chosen senator (a ratlier stout gentleman, and fattier of 
a liopefnl family), scattering coppers and sUver with 
no sparing hand, from a large canvas hag, among the 
crowd, who roared and scrainhied in ail the might of 
bwr. Old politicians said it was a great victory for 
AVliig princiitlcs, and many a joke was cracked at the 
unsnceessful candidate’s expense. Some lielieved he had 
retired behind bolt and bar; otiicrs that he was defying 
fortune at a late dinner. If the latter statement were 
true, Soramerset’s company must have been small. Tlio 
Earl and Sir Jonas had long since waslicd their hands 
of liiiii, as incorrigibly obstinate. I'lie more influential 
of his supporters kept out of sight, being rather ashamed 
of the losing side; and, 1 grieve to say, the barrels had 
utterly shakendlic faith of many a votelcss adherent, 
tlie freeholders of our streets and Iiincs, who now shouted 
Stopford instead of Cloudesly for ever. Some there 
were, nevertheless, with souls above barrels—men who 
had votes, and men who had none—and they collected 
their forces at the foot of tlie main street, as vantage- 
ground from which to groan at the above-mentioned 
procession, and inform Mr Sfopfonl of their intentions 
to unseat him for bribery and corruption. 

Great Tattleton was not a fighting place—a seriouj 
riot had never occurred within the memory oif iw 
‘oldest inhabitant;’ yet on that evening quiet people 
began to feel uneasy; and my particular frienA.^M 
Croply, liad selected it as a fitting occasion Ibr 1^ 
party.* Miss Croply was a nudden lady of AOias fifrj* 
years, and great note among ns. She <^w dWJdehW 
at tlie hank; kept her own esfablislma^t^ coiitah^it;|’ ^ 
a md& Slid a boy-j and gave select parties. Wx)S^sp#f, 
Miss Croply was a Tory after her IhrfiiibnJ: 'ifihe 
8«d there was nothing she hated 
refSrmers, for aU th^ wanted'imif- to 
respectable people, and 
these principles, she had -beeaip'|i^!eat:fi|rtrte 
merset .jClOudesly;And by 
defeati'liad hot broken 
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the Prion, myself, and two or three other favour^ 
friends, to tea aAd crumpets pre^red l>y licr own fair 
hands. These requisites were gn tlio table, and tlife 
party assembled in the little drawing-room, all but 
Lily, whom her mother had left to manage _ some 
domestic matter (the old lady was particular at times); 
but at its conclusion, Lily was to come through tho 
lane, over the fields, and up Miss Croply’s garden, to 
avoid' the crowd, and show the b<|autiful now bonnet 
she had received that morning ns a present fro* her 
aunt. Wo all knew Lily to be exact; but the hour 
had come, and not tlte woman. 

‘ Don’t draw that curtain, if you please, Mr Prior; 1 
would not gratify the low creatures by looking out! ’ 
said Miss Croply, as shouts louder than ordinary rqpe 
from the street, end old Tom stepp<>d to the window. 
Tlie noise came nearer. It sounded like, ‘Miss 7‘r.ior 
forever!’ We rushed in a bo<ly to the windows. Miss 
Croply herself drew the curtain. There was n woman 
borne in a garden-chair, dangerously liigli, by the inosf 
zealous of the Cloudeslyitcs, while the rest followed in 
applauding procession, augmented every moment, and i 
Tom’s hands went together like the ‘ crack of dooln ’ 
as ho exclaimed: ‘ By jingo, it’s my own daughter!’ 

Lily it was, in her pretty green gown, wliite sliawl, 
and gay now bonnet—it was trimmed with p.alo-grecii 
and white: as for l)cr face, it expressed nothing but 
‘ Dear me I’ I never saw sucli philosopliy. Out rusliod 
Tom, so did alt the men of us, and followed the crowd 
up the street, and down the lane to tho front of 
Cloudesly’s house, where wo arrived just in time to see 
the gallant Sommerset hand Lily from her chair witli 
the air of a m.m about to kneel. Poor Cloudesly! he 
was both weak and strong, but a good fellow at heart. 

‘ She wore my colours, and suffen'd for itiy sake,’ 
was all he said, as with Lily on his arm fic marclied 
back with us to Miss Croply’s drawing-room, followed 
by the crowd, shouting: * Prior and Cloudesly for 
ever!* 

‘Lily, dear, what’s the meaning of this?’ said old 
Mrs Prior. 

‘1 thought 1 would take a look,’ said Lily caluily;^ 
‘and they all got about mo, saying I liad on Mr 
Cloudesly’s colours, and ’- 

‘ So you did wear his colours,’ cried Miss Croply; 

‘ andL’ni proud of you for keeping up your principles 1 
Mrs Prior, 1 always knew there was suinetliiiig great 
in that girl 1 ’ 

‘It's just tho bonnet my aunt sent me,’ said Lily; 

‘ and I didn’t mean ’- 

‘ Never mind what you meant,’ cried Miss Croply, in 
whoso mind policy os well ns romance might have been 
at work at that moment: ‘ we don’t want no excuses.’ 

Tn sliort, Lily was made a heroine tliat evening. 
Her fgther and motiier thought themselves called upon 
,to rebuke, but it was done ratber in the encouraging 
style, Mpecially when Mr Cloudesly gave the company 
to understand that henceforth lie was to be considered 
Lily’s humble servant. IsA’t tlmt tlie proper .phrase, 
renders ? And Miss Prior, wiio liad not her c<n»x>osure 
to regain, coloured slightly, and finished tlie matter by 
saying; 'Dear met* # 

I Imve heard from herself, that she liod put on her 
auht’i^ bonnet, and oonie quietly through the lane, when 
it her that she would like to see what was going 
onj isi S$|eii,Cit>ply would allow no looking out at* the 
tew etpatiirei; so nearer and, nearer to the street did 
Lily v^»dt.tiU«a.hoy----arq not boys at the bottom of all 
the shout that she was wearing Mr 
^»^i^|dy'^;.q(Djlbur8} the phalanx then surrounded her,| 
teidi;|q|iBT»ed the triumph, which we ’witnessed. Tb^ 
'^as rmnarkably ftiU npon it 1 
:is, -regarded -as a devoted 
hercoi^' %ries <4 ^TatUeton^ ter tiherb.tew 

,!we hod ’ a qilendid wedding 'at. 
3|Cr:.Btc^id’s very nose, bettae ha 


went to parliament. I can vouch for oldfTom and Miss 
Croply leading off" a country-dance the same evening 
in Prior Cottage; hut it is two-and-twenty years ag<>. 
Tliere is a tombstone over the oBi man and his wife. 
Miss Croply has left her bank deposit to three nieces. 
Sommerset Cloudesly grew less fidgety long ago, 
and some people say less genteel, hut Jie brews tlio 
iM'st beiT, and makes the best eider now in the county. 
Tliere are ten childrens in tlie brick-liouse, but Mrs 
Cioiulesly looks*as composed as ever; and when her 
husband reads to her at work on the winter nights, as 
lie dutifully does, in tiic newspaix>rs, she stmictiines 
remarks, at tlie close of long parliamentary debates, to 
wliieli Souimorset was always partial: ‘ Wliat trouble 
tiiosc people liave in that House of Commons, my love! 
Wasn’t it really good for yon that you lost the Tattlcton 
election ? ’ 

SAILORS’ HOMES. * 

• 

Onu readers may probalily have from time to time rend 
allusions to ‘Sailors' Homes,’ without precisely under- 
sbindiiig the nature of tliese institutions. 'Tlieysare 
based on tlic fact that sailors, as a class, are little better 
than children wlien ashore, and require to be providently 
canal for, to save thorn from inqiosition and misery. 
'I'he seam.an when afloat is so thoroughly accustomed to 
olx-y orders,^iwl to bo directed and instnicted in everj'- 
tliing, tl'.iit lie never tiiiiiks for himself, and never 
acquires (he least forcthouglit or capability of guiding 
himself in any»position apart from tho active duties 
of his profession; consequently, from time out of 
mind, lie li.as Ix-en esiiecially doomed to bo victimised 
oil tlie hind. No sooner lias lie been paid iiff after a 
voy.-igc. tlian lie is-at Jeast at all the gre-at ports-* 
beset witli ‘ erinips,’ ‘ runners,’ and otlier land-sharks, 
svlio entice liini to low public-iiouses and lodging- 
houses, wliere lie is plundered with sucli extraordinary 
dispatch, that he frequently loses the results of many 
months of toil in a few days, or even a few hours. 

Of all men, seumcii have pre-eminently V claim on 
public sympathy and protection ; no class needs tlie 
latter more, and, strange to say, no class has, until a 
comparatively recent period, ivccived it less. In the 
words of Thomas Clarkson: ‘ Tho grievances of mer¬ 
cantile seamen are a natiodal and crying evil;’ and 
when wc reflect on tiieir importance, both ns regards 
commerce and war, it will be acknowledged that it is 
a national duly to do all tliat is possible to protect 
titem wliilc nsliorc, and to uuicliurate and improve 
their lot in every practical w.ay. But this, like many 
otluT national duties, lias been |cft to the voluntary 
exertions of a few practical philanfllropists. In the 
vbrds of Mr Slicriff Alison (now Sir A. Alison), 
wlien addressing a meeting at Glasgow, with tlie view’ 
of founding a ‘ Home’ there: ‘The seamen are placed 
in very peculiar circumstances—tlieir virtues are ex-* 
hibited at sea, and tlieir vices arc exhibited on shore, 
Tlio community is benefited by tlio tenner, and they, 
the sailors, are the victims of tlio latter. _ It ia there¬ 
fore more incumbent on i.hosc who arc enriclKid by their 
industry, and protected by their valour, to prevent their 
falling into those vices to whicii unhappily so Inahy of 
them are addicted. ,As liad liccn so well stated, titey 
could do nothing to improve tlie character of the seaman 
wititout at tho same time benefiting all claasea of tlie 
commanity.’ t 

There is weighty tnith in the last swfteacte! 
Undoubtedly, any and all improvements, whietb^'lWP''; 
the physical or moral condition of one'cl8Mi\^)4l^. 
community, reacts on all. But espedMiy in p^,ee#(|' 
of seamen, the result wo-old bo beneficial to 
In an incaienlable degree. Raise the mqcsfi 
of the sailor, by indissiig in lute s^ 

vident habits, and lie wil%BOQtt fiuj thifiit e iiiiibs ’ 

in tto prmpmty and seeUrity of h» 


i,'' ’ ' 
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'will indeed re^y all that hai been done for him by his 
steady indnstiy In peace, and by his gallantry in war j 
for we think it is a great error to suppose, aS some 
do, that' a-^mere rccklbss outcast will light more bravely 
than a man who feels that he is a responsible and 
respected citizen of a great nation, witli his own 
proportionate'interests involved in the results of the 
condict. 

It is to protect the scnnwtn IVoip extortion and 
temptation while ashore, and to elevate him in the 
social scale, that the excellent institutions called 
Sailors’ Homes have been projected. Their object is 
to insure a respectable and truly comfortable ‘ liomo ’ 
to seamen, at an exceedingly moderate rate of payment; 
together with,other ndvanlnges to he liereafter alluded 
to. An able pamphlet on the subject, by Mr Montague 
Gore, has recently been pnblislied, ami wc arc indebtcil 
to him for the. statistical iiifurinntion wc are .ibout to 
lay before the reader. 

It appears that Capt.ain k'Hiott, 71. X., was the flrst 
who conceived the idea of founding Sailors’ Homes. 
This was in 1828. In 183.'!, one was cstahlislied at 
Charleston, in South Carolina ; lint the first in Uiiglaiid 
was under the auspices of Mr (rreen, tlic great ship¬ 
builder and ship-owner of illackwall, near London, and 
he originally dc.signed it only for ins own niimerons 
seamen, although by a recent regubition others are 
admitt^, Capt.ain Hall, K. N., deserve* y^ortliy niezi- 
tion as one of the first promoters of Sailors’ Ifoincs, 
and he has for years indofaligably devoted himself to 
their formation. Ho' recently visited *tlie chief ports 
in tlie kingdom, to observe personally the condition 
of seamen ashore, and to advocate the establishment of 
Uomes. • 

• The first public Sailors’ li.imc was that of Wells 
Street, London. It was opened in May ISfid ; and Mr 
Gort) inl\,rro8 us, that from that time up to Doceiuber 
31, !8r>l, no lc.s8 than‘64,020 seamen wore received 
into the institution, of wliicli number irsOri.l were old 
or retumedjboardcrs. Last year the inmates amounted 
to 4633, anil L.2.'),160 passed through the seeretarj-'s 
hand of nionfey left in his charge, L.2600 of winch was 
deposited in the savings-bank. Tlic building in Weils 
Street is capable of bolding 320 men, eacli of whom has 
a separate berth. The tc^ms of admission are 1 la. per 
week for full-grown men ; 328. per week for lads; and 
10s. Cd. per week for aiiprenticcs. li’or this sinii they 
are entitled to lodging [washing also], ami four excellent 
meals daily; the dietary is admirabJo... . The terms 
and regulations of Mr Green’s cstablislinicnt are nearly 
the same as those in Wells Street. It is capable of 
holding 200 men ^ and here, too, are 1o be found equally 
gratifying proolb of provident habits, instances liuv- 
ing occurred of ineu liaving as mucli as L.100 in the 
Poplar Hank.’ 

Good libraries are provided at these Sailors’ Homos, 
and the moniing-prayers of the Church of England afe 
duly read; hut the attendance of the inmalcs is perfectly 
vrfiintnry, and no distinction of religions creed bars 
their admi'SsioB. This is as it should be, and wo have 
hi»rd the Wells Street Home spoken of in terms of 
praise and gratitude by seamen who have been boarders 
there, tieamen of the best ebarocter thankfully flock 
tq the Homes, and, consequently, captains prefer to sliip 
stheir crews from them. Mr*0ore says, that in one year 
J13 ships were manned from the Home in Wells Street, 
The Eortsmonth Home was opweil in Aprif 1851, 
imd has been gimtly supported and enlarged by the 
eontributions pf tim sovereign and some 
of, the nnWli^. it receives British sailors at 13s. per t 
fiw men, and 10s. for boys and apprentices, i' 
GrooaidBg it. Sir Edward governor of Haslar 

Jfaval Hospital, pays^ fTheswaelme formerly prevalent 
the crimps, and other Tdfcaiidli bf bfesetting the 
of the Hospital, te wsgdlay apd! beguile the 
on their discharge, is now almost 'kt an end. 


This is, I believe, principally to he attributed to our 
Portsmouth Sailors’ Home, from whidh establishihent 
4 boat is generally sent every diecharge-day, to give 
the invalids the opportunity of going there wiUiout 
difliculty—the regulations of the Home being jposted 
up in various ports of the hospital. I am sore it is a 
comfort and a blessing to all who go there.’' 

A Home was opened in Dublin in July 1848; and at 
Bristol, Plymoutli, sCork, Dundee, &c.. Homes are in 
courfe of formaiiou. A magnificent Sailors' Homo 
has long been iu course of establishment at Liverpool; 
but it is nut yet opened, oltbohgh nearly finished. 
Influential meetings have also been held at Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Sc., to establish Homes at these 
several ports. No one can conceive how absolutely 
nt*ccssiiry such institutions arc but those who, like 
ouvselvesf have, seen the way in which seamen are 
robiied and led astray ashore. Mr Gore gives thflj^ 
public a little insight into the case. ‘ I visited,’ sajlB' 
lie, ‘ u short time ago, some of the houses at Wapping 
and its neighbourhood, into which the sailors ari^. 
Mceoyed. These houses are kept by crimps, 
waylay the iinsnsjiccting sailors; they are bjf 
condneted to these places, where they ' 

duiu'ing going forward; they are indimpdw^p 
their aiiodc tlierc, and are often Uf 

farthing they possess. In sotua JjiouBes,'lipkw eeyepi^[<' 
fon-iguers; and in the days when burking was eominoh, 
many of tliese nnfortimates were made away with. 
In Bristol, when a ship arrives, the sailors are sur¬ 
rounded by a set of miscreants, 'who are called “runners,” 
and are taken liy them to iiouses of the lowest descrip- i 

tion.Instances innumerable might bo stated of 

tile liorrible state of the dens to which seamen arc 
obliged to resort for want of more respectable resi¬ 
dences; roffberios are of frequent occurrence; and in 
one, I fear not a solitary ease, murder was committed.’ 

()nr object in giving tliese extracts is, to shew the 
vital necessity I'or the, formation of Homes at all our 
lending jiorls. At Liverpool, for instance, the crimps 
are so active imd sjieeulativo iu driving tlicir abomin- 
s'dile trufTic, that no sooner do they hear of a man-of-war 
being paid otf at I’ortsnioiith, or any other naval port, 
than tlicy send tlicir agents to entice the sailors down 
to Liverpool. Let ns quote one solitary example of 
the way in which Poor .Tack is plundered. ‘When 
Her Majesty’s ship lialeiyli was paid off at Portsmouth, 
many of the men were so plundered, that they were 
obliged to apply to the magistrates for redress. It 
appo'irs from the notes of tho evidence taken boforo 
them, that seven of these men were charged L.102 for 
Hiroe days’ entertainment at a low public-house, one 
item being L.G, 28. for two hoiirs’ rido in an omnibus; 
and a messmate, who Ciime to breakfast with them, 
was compelled to pay 1 Is. 4d. for two eggs, some s^lt 
lieef, and a cup of coffee. It is gratifying to state, .at|) 
tlie same time, that nineteen men of this ahip MK 
received into the Sailors’ Home, Wells Street, Tifilpro; 
taking •silth them L.222, besides their rCinitten^thiils.’ 

Wo‘will make one more extract from Mi Oqrn’s 
interesting broi'liuro: ‘Every seaport has "a direct ' 
interest in 8,lio improvement of tho character of 
seamen who frequent it, and whoso example iMpat 
exercise considerable influence on the test of the cofo- 
mu^y. To tho ship-owners, as well as to th^iwen, 
IhoDomea cannot fail of proving in the hijdjtot doj^ne 
advantageous. Their ships are now pften ntanhod'^y 
men upon whom, when at foreign Jxats^ no; 

d^iendenoe can be placed. Thay carq little al»«gt lihh 
fsliip to whidt they soil; they we heopf*i 
'port they shall return; hut Hie estaldilshw^ti 
will induce those who have 
tages, ta be desirous of ret!nmi|gwi.to'''il>t^,-'^^^^ 
renders seamen better -nMinJaial';li«iltoM»i>'uaia ^ ' 
it will oause them'.' to. '' 

We (»rdiidly'on^k»u«,to{CMto^^ . .. 
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One groat to the Bxa!o<lr traveller in tlio Bonth mnat often haTO^rotnarked that 

Iloinoi, Boemi to be the outlay I^oeP8aaly in tho ghap^o poculftir air of refinement, that Boftnosa of voice and 
of bnjidingg, &c. On tWs point ■«<? offer, with fieforonee, manner, which seems in many easea to bo a particular 
a BUggOBtion of our own. Jt is,*that hulls of largo old gift to tho quadnam and muliftto woiyep. These 
Bhipg be bought and fitted up as floatin<j-hnmea. Such natural graces in the quadroon are often united with 
establiahmenls would aecommo<late a large number of heanty of the most dazzling kind, and in almost every 
seamen in a very comfortable manner, and i-onhl lie ease with a porBonal appearanee prejaissessing and 
kept up at au exceedingly moderate annual outlay for iutreoable. Eliza, such ns we have deaerihed her, is not 
repairs. Surely the proprietors it tlie dueks in our a faiuy hketeh,,lmt taken from remenibranci>, ns we 
largo ports could, and would allbrd a eonvfnieiit saw lier y<>ars ago in Kentucky. Safe under the pro- 
inooring-plneo at a iperely noniiiml rent. tcelinir care of lu-r mistress, Eliza had reaeiusi mnlurily 

In conclusion, we may mention, that an cslablisli- witliont tliosi'temptations ninch make beauty so fatal 
mont of a kindred nature to Sailors' Homes is the nn iidic ritj.nee to a slave. She liad lieen married to a 
‘Asylum for Distressed Seamen’ in Eondon. It is brielit and talented young mulatto man, who was a 
supported by voluntary eontriluitions, and rcVeises slave on a'neighlioui,uig estate, and bore the naiue of 
destitute seamen of all nations. It lodges IdO inmates, (Seorpedlarris. 

and provides them with two good meals'daily. • It ‘Tlds joimg man had been liircd out by ins master 
were to be wished that similar asylums n ere estalihshed to work in a bagging fu'tory, wliere Ids adroitness and 
at every port in the empire. , iiigi-nuity caused Inm to be eon-idered llie first lianrt in 

Tlie philantbropist, Tliomas nark''on, sliortly before the place. He liad iiniailed a m.iddne for the cleaning 
his tleatli, proposed that all puiilie-houics tor ser.nieii's of tiie hemp, whieb, considering tlie ediieutioii and 
lodgings should he licensed under strict speidal n^u-' eireiimstniiee-. of tlio inventor, displayed quite as 
latious. This, wc think, would be a step in the riglit mueh ineeliaidi'al genius as IVliitney’s coltonsgin. 


direction; but there is nothing lil.e a ivgi’l.iv Sailors’ 
Home. Nevertheless, even in the large ]ioii«, licensed 
lodging-houses would be exceedingly useful .is auxiliaries 
to tile Homes. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

8TOUV or i.r.izA. 

Vnch Tom's Ca/iin is the title of an American work, 
rcsptieting whieli it is alleged that fifty thousand eoiues, 
weighing fifty-five tons, were disjiosed of jn the sliort 
period of eiglit weeks. So higli a degree of po])uliirity 
could not rest on .an insnflleicut found ition.'’ Tlie book 
is a BiKicies of novel or storjg designed to portr.iy in 
vivid colours negro-life in tlie ul.ive states ot America ; 
and such is the grapliin and tnitli-like way in Mliicdi 
tiuj attthoress, Harriet Beecher Stowe, has strung tin 
whole together, tliat the production lia.s not only 
enlisted the sympathy of tlie Abolitionists, but roused 
somotliing like a seiee of sliaiiie in the holders of 
slaves—hitherto impervious to all reinon■.trance on tlie 
subject. A cheap London reprint of tliis soineahat 
interesting book enables us to give a slight sketcli of 
its charaeter. . 

Uncle Tom is a middle-aged negro slave, on tlie farm 
of a Mr Shelby, in Kentucky; he has IJanied to read, 
is pious and exemplary, and liis hut is resorted to for 
edification by old luid young in tlie neiglihouriioml. 
Tom is married, has several children, and is Jiiglilp' 
trustworthy. Between his family and that of liN 
owner there is nn ngrceablo intereoui'.e, niul to all 
'appenranco he is likely to,live and die on the estate; 
but his master falls into yieeuiiiary (UHieuHies ;’beeomes 
indebted to a wretch, Haley, a dealer in sbives from the 
south; nnd lie is obligixl to part with so iniieh live 
property to wipe out his obligations. If is nrraiigi.'d 
that Tom must go, imd along willi him a j’oniig fein.ile 
ilitvc* EUza, almost whltt*, who is marriwl, and lias 
hithi^^ acted as lady’s-maid to Mrs Shelby, bjliza'a 
pcetty boy, Haxry, makes up tho lot. 'I'lic first iwinl 
of'intercst in the narrativo turns on EUza and lier 
child i and we connot do better than allow the authoress 
to en^ on the history of this unfortunate female slave 
and^r husband. It is said to bo drnwu from tho lifA 
'jraiKt had been brought up by her mistress ft-etii 
giiihood u a petted and indulged fkvouritc. Tho 

* Wa wailMtaild that Mrs n. B. Stowe has reeoivsd from bet 
pdUnim'ttts sain or <<n Moemml three htutdred deHare, as hor 
eopjiight prvBlun on thrss months’ sals of t/uelf Ibm’s Cabt/h— 
AwMSfWMWM^. 


He Mas po'--e—ul of a iMiiiHome person ami pleasing 
ninimeis, iiiiil mms a gi iieral favouriie in (lie factory. 
Ncm rtheli'ss, iliU 3oi>ng man was in the eye of (ho 
l.an iiol a ’iiaii, but a thing, all Ibe e «iip-rior qnalifieit- 
lions averi' •utijec t to the emitri.l of a vulgar, narrow- 
uiiiided, tyniuiieal master. 'I'liis same gentleman, 
b.iving beard ot the lame of Heoree’s inv<ai(ion, took 
a ride over to file factory, to see vs hat tliis> intelligent 
ebattel had bivn about. He w.is received with great 
(aitlnisi.ism lij'tlie employer, wlio eongrnltilated liini on 
jiossi ssiiuj so valu.ible a slaie. He was w Sill'd iiinin 
over the faetorv. shewn Slie machinery by George, wl(b, 
ill lilgb spiiits, talked so fluently, lield himsdf so erect, 
looked so bamlsoine and m.inly, that bis master began 
to feel an uni'asj’ eonieioiniiesa of inferiority. Wiat 
Imsinc's bad bis sl.ne to he iiian-liing round tlie 
eoniitrv, inventing in leliiiies, and liolding ,up his head 
among genlleiinaiV iJe’d soon put a stop to it. He’d 
lake him back, and jiut him to hoeing and digging, and 
“see if he’d step ahout so unart." Aecairdingly, tlio 
iiianufacinrer and all li.anda eoiieerned were astounded 
M hen lie suddenly deiiiaqdi'd Gi'orge’s wages, nnd 
niinimnced his mteiitiou of taking liiiii home. 

'• Bui, Mr 11 ii'i I-," remonstiMted (lie mauufncturer, 
“ isn’t this ratlier Midden?” 

‘•■What if it is? Isn’t the mm mui’''” 

“ We vumhi ho nilliug, sir, lo increase the rate of 
compeiis ilioii.” 

“ .No olijcv't ill all, sir. I loiiJt jeed to hire any of 
my linnds out. unless I’ve a mind lo.” 

“ Bill, sir, he seems peculiarly adapted to tills 

husim'ss.’’ 

*'1 iiiresaj'he miij-be; luver was mueh ad.ipted to 
anylliing that I set liiiii aiiout. I’ll he bound.” 

“But only think of ids inventing tliis machine,” 
interposed one of the workmen, ratiier unhiekily. 

“Oj-eal —a niaeliiiie for saving work, is if? He’d 
invjjiit tiiat, 1 ’ll Ik' hound; let a nigger alone for that 
any time. Tliey an* all lalionr-s'iviiig ronchiues them¬ 
selves, every one of ’em. No, he shall tramp I ” 

‘ George had stodtl like one transfixed at nearing his 
doom thus suddenly profiouneed liy a power that ho 
knew was irresistible. H» foldwl ins arms, tifditly 
press«I in his lip.«, but a whole volcano of bitter Ibul- 
ings burned in liis bosom, and sent streams of fi*o 
tJirough his vehls. He breathed short, and hit Istge 
dark eyes flashwl like live coals; nnd he might have 
broken out into some dangerous ebullition, had qot the 
kindly mauufaetnrcr tonclied him on the ann, Ofid aaid, 
In a low tone: “Give jvay, George: gfO with him for 
tho present. Wo’ll tfy to hoip you yot." 

' TTio tyrant observed the wMsper, and conjectured 
Ita impoit, though he could, not hew what wat said; 
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and he inwardJj' strengthened himself in his dctermijia- 
lion to keep the power ho possessed over his ■vienm. 
George was taken liomc, ami put to the meanest 
drudgery of the farla. He had been able to repress 
every disrerf^tful word; but the flashing eye, the 
gloomy and troubled brow, were part of a natural 
language that could not lie repressedindubitable 
signs, which shewed too plainly that the man could not 
b^ome a thing. « , 

‘ It was during the liappy period of his employment 
in the factory that George biul seen and married his 
wife. During tiiat period—being inucli trusted and 
favoured by ids employer—he liad few liberty to come 
and go at discretion. Tlie luarriagc was highly 
approved of by Mrs Shelby, who, with a little womanly 
complacency in match-miiking, felt pleased to unite 
her handsome favourite with one of her own class, who 
seemed in every way suited to her; mid so tliey wore 
married in, her mistress’s groat parlour, and her 
mistress herself adorned the bride's beautiful hair with 
orange-blossoms, and threw over it the bridal veil, 
which certainly could scarce liave rested on a fairer 
head; and there was no lack of white gloves, and cake 
and wine—of admiring guests to praise tlie bride’s 
beauty, and her mistress’s indulgence and liberality. 
For a year or two, Eliza saw licr husband frequently, 
ami there was uotiiing to interrupt their hajipiness, 
except the loss of two infant children, to vlgmi she was 
passionately attached, and whom she mourned with a 
grief so intense as to call for gentle remonstrance from 
Tier mistress, who sought, with uialerhal an.'ciety, to 
direct her naturally passionate feelings witliin the 
bounds of re.ison and religion. 

‘ After tfie birth of little Ilan-y, Iiowever, she hail 
gt-arlnally liocoine tranquil I isedtand settled ; and every 
bleeding tie and throbbing nerve, once more entwined 
with that little life, se-cmed to become sounil and 
healthful; and Eliza was a happy woman up to tlie 
time thitt lier husband was rudely torn from bis kind 
employer, and brought under the iron sway of bis 
legal owner.* 

‘ The manufacturer, true to his word, visited Mr 
Harris a week or two after George had been taken 
oway, when, as he hoped, the lieat of the occasion had 
jiassed away, and tried every possible inducement to 
lead him to restore him to fiis former oin{>loyment. 

“You neefin’t trouble yourself to talk any longer,” 
said he doggedly; “1 know my own business, sir.” 

“ I did not presume to interfere with it, sir. I only 
thought tliat yon might think it for your interest to let 
yottr roan to us on the terms proposed.” 

“ Oh, I understand .the matter well enough. T .saw 
your winking and^hispering the day I took him out 
of the facloiy; but you don’t come it over me that waj^ 
It's a feee country, sir ; the man’s mine, and 1 do what 
I please with him—that’s it.” 

‘ And so fell George’s last hope: nothing before Idut 
but a life of toil and drudgery, rendered more bitter 
by every little smarting vexation and indignity which 
tyrannical ingenuity could devise.’ One day George 
visited his wife in a distracted state of feeling. ‘ “ I 
hsiVe been careful, and I liavo been patient,” said*lie; 
“but it's growing worse and worse-: flesh .and blood 
can’t bear it any longer. Every obance he can get to 
insult and torment me, he talKs. I thought I could do 
my W(»b: well, and keep on quiet, and luive some time 
to read «md learn out of work-hours} but the indre he 
sees 1 qain do, the more he loads on. He says Hmt 
tltough 1 don’t say anything, he sees IVo got the devil 
in me, and he means to bring it eut; and one of these 
days it will oomc out in a wi^ that be w<®t like, or 
IVmistekcni” " ‘ - 

“O dear I wm shdEwn dbt“ aaid Eliza mournfully.^ 
,,^!jf.'Xt'*was cml;^ yestotdayi” *ll''Geo%e;'“ I-was 
.;|ui^ loading stones in to A yobhfir Mas'r Tom 

'im^'-.^teiMashing M| oeir' ‘the- horse, tlmt- i 


the creature was frightened. I asked him to stop, as 
pleasant as I could; he just kept right pn. I begged 
lAm again, and thene.ho turned on me, and began 
striking ni». I held his hand, and then he screamed, 
and kicked, and ran to his father, and told him that I 
was fighting liim. He came in a rage, and said he’d 
teach roc wlio was my master; and ho tied me to a 
tree, and cut switches for young master, and told him 
tliat he might whip* me till he was tircA; and ho did 
do it.*- If I don’t make him remember it some time! ” 
And the brow of the young man grew dark, and his 
eyes burned witii an expression that made his young 
•wife tremble. “Who mode this man my master— 
that’s wimt I want to know?” he said. 

Well,” said Eliza mournfully, “ I always thought 
that 1 must oliey my master and mistress, or 1 couldn’t 
1 k! a Chrbliaii.” 

“ Tliere is some sense in it, in your case: they have 
Ijrouglit you up like a child—^fed you, clothed you, 
indulged you, and taught you, so that you have a good 
education—that is some reason why they should claim 
vyou. Hut I have been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn 
at, and at the licst only let alone; and what do I owe ? 
I’ve paiil for all my keeping a hundred times over. I 
won't bear it—no, I won't!” he said, clenching his hand 
with a fionio feown. 

‘liiliza trembled, .ami was silent. She had never seen 
her husband in this mood before, and her gentle system 
of ethics seemed to bend like a reed in the surges of 
such passions.’ 

The end of this is, that George absconds, and is fol¬ 
lowed by his wife and child, for she had overheard the 
bargain as to her transfer, and was resolved to gain her 
liberty or die in the attempt. She leaves the house 
ste,altiiily at night, with her boy in her arms, hurries 
over fields, through swamps and forests, and actually 
arrives at the Ohio without hinderanoc. ‘Her first 
glance was at the river, which lay, like Jordan, l»tween 
licT .iiid the Canaan of liberty on the other side. It 
was now early spring, and tlio river was swollen and 
turbulent; gi-eat cakes of floating ice were swinging 
Ifcavily to and fro in the turbid waters. Owing to the 
peculiar fono of the siiorc on the Kentucky side, the 
hind bending far out into the water, the ieo bad been 
lodged and detained in great quantities, and the narrow 
eliamiel which swept round the bend was full of ii-e, 
piled one eiiko over another, thus forming a temporary 
biirrier to the descending ice, which lodged, and formed 
a great undnhiting raft, filling up the wliole river, and 
extending ahno.st to the Kentucky shore. Eliza Stood 
for a moment contcmx>Iating this unfavourable aspect 
of things, whtch she saw at once must prevent the 
n.vual ferry-boat from running, and then turned into a 
small piiblic-honso on the bank, to make a few in¬ 
quiries.’ Wliile resting bore, llalcy, her infiuiated 
pursuer, who had tracked her, arrived at the ferry, 
guided, not very wdllingly, by two slaves, Sam and 
Andy. Eliza caught a glimpse of the trader, and,’ 
frantic with terror, ruslictl'forth. ‘A thousand Uvea 
seemed to be concentrated in that one moment to Eliza, 
Her room opened by a side-door to the river, She 
caught her Aiild, and spmng down tlie steps toward* 
it. The trader caught a full glimpse of her, jirit as 
she w'as disappearing down the bank; and 
himself from his horse, and calling loudly oh Satn and 
And^, be was after her like a hound after r dehr; “lU 
that dizzy moment her feet to her scarce seemed to 
touch tho ground, and a moment brought her iito 'tha 
wafer’s edge. Right on behind they oame f ahd^'iaerved 
|ith strength such as God gives omy to ,^e dhtoeghte,’ 
w|th one wild etf and flying leap hhe‘ 
over the turbid-current bytlm'-shqru <>ni,^'J15h^)||Ri,of 
ice beyond. It was a despeiwaie 
anything'but WodneM and 
and Aiidy,oi«stboUvriy'<nn.ed^'''|ihi%^;^ 

.hands, usshedid'it.- 
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‘l^ie huge green fragment of ice on which she' 
a%hted pitciied and creaked as Acr weight came on it, 
but she stayed there not a mon^nt. With wild crie* 
and desperate energy, slic leaped to another and still 
another cake; stumbling, leaping, slipping, springing 
upwards again! Her slioes are gone—her stockings 
cut from her feet—^^vhilc blood marked every step ; but 
she saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a dream, 
she saw the Ohio side, and a man ihclping her up the 
bank. » 

“Yer a bravo gal, now, whoever yc ar!” said the 
luan. " 

‘ Eliza recognised the voice and fiu;c of a man who 
owned a farm not far from her old home. 

“ Oh, Mr Syrames 1—save me—do save me—do li^jlo 
me! ’* said Eliza. 

•• Why, what’s this ? ” said tlic man. V Why, if 
’taii’t Shelby’s gal 1 ” 

“My cliild!—this boy—he’d sold him I There is 
his mas’r,’’ said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore! 
“ Olg Mr Symmes, you’ve got a little boy.’’ • 

“ So I have,” said the man, as be rouglily, but kin(ll 3 ', < 
drew her up the steep bunk. “Besides, you’re a ri'^ht 
bravo gal. 1 like grit wherever 1 see it.” 

‘When they had gained the top of the bunk, the man 
paused. “I’d be glad to do something for ye,” said he; 
“but then there’s iiowhnr I could take ye. The best I 
can do is to tell ye to go iluir" said be, jiointing to a large 
white liouse which stood by itself, off the main street 
of the village. “ Go tliar; tlicj’’re kind folks. 'I'liar’s 
no kind o’ danger but they’ll help you: they’re up to 
all that sort o’ thing.” 

“ The Lord bless you ! ” said Eliza e.irnesth-, 

“ No ’casion, no ’cusioii in the world,” said Die man. 
“ What I’ve done's of no ’count.” 

“ And oh, surely, sir, you won’t tell anyone 1” 

“Go to thunder, gal! What do you take a feller 
for ? In course not,” said the man. “ Come, now, go 
idung like a likely, sensible gal, us you are. You‘\e 
arnt your liberty, and you shall have it, for all me.” 

‘The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly away. 'I’lic man stood ainl 
looked after her. 

*• Shelby, now', mebbe won’t think this yer the most 
neighbourly thing iu the world ; but what’s a feller to 
do ? If he catches oue of my gals in the same fi.\, lie’.s 
welcome to pay back. Somehow 1 never cotikl see no 
kind o* critter a-strivin’ and pantin’, and trying to clar 
theirselves, with tho dogs arter ’em, and go agin ’em. 
Besides, I don’t see no kind of ’easiou fur iiio (u liu 
hunter and catcher for other folks neither.” 

‘ So spoke this poor heathenish Kcutuukiiin, who had 
not been instructed in his constitutional relations, and 
consequently was betrayed into acting in a sort of 
Christianised manner, wliicli, if lie had been better 
situated and more enlightened, he w'ould not have been 
left to do. 

* ‘ Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator of the 
scene, tiU Eliza had disappeared up the bank, when he 
tum^ a blank, inquiring look on Sam and Andy. 

.Tliat ar was a tolable fair stroke of business,” said 

Sau. • 

“!rhe gal's got seven devils in her, I believe,” said 
HolQr.' > « How like a wild-cat she jumped! ” 

“Wali now,” said Sam, scratching his head, “ I hope 
mas'rUI 'iasnse us tryin’ dat ar road. Don’t think I feel 
sptY enonlfh fbr dat ar, noway 1 ” and Siuu gave a hoarse 
chuckle. . 

“ Ym laugh I” said the trader with a growl. “I’ll 
make.M ^ugh t’other side yer mouths)” and h| 
about their heads with his rid^g-wMp.-,* 
and ran shouting up the bank, and 
hqtses before he was up. 

nSas’r,” said Sam, with much gra¬ 
vity. 'speot niissis be aiuaons. Missis 

hj|^ '^.'Oun Tidin’ the critters over Liza’s 


bridge to-night;” and he started off, folluwed by Andy, 
at uili speed, their shouts of laughter Coming faintly 
on the wind.’ 

Having gone this length, wc nlay as well, conclude 
the episode of Eliza. It may bo generally known, that 
runaway slaves are in many instances favoured by the 
kindly aid of a denomination uiiwearicil iu well-doing— 
the Society of Erieiids. By a family belonging to this 
reapeetablo bodj', Eliza, her child, and husband, were 
snecoured and fhrwardcd, under various disguises, to 
the northern frontier of the States, on their way to 
Canada. Fur the final crisis, on the shore >of Lake 
Erie, Eliza was dressed in male attire, and seemed a 
lianclsomo young man. Harry figured as a little girl. 

‘ Jlrs Smyth, a resi)eclablo woman frpm tho settle¬ 
ment of Canada, w’hitlicr they were fleeing, being 
fortunately about crossing the lake to return thither, 
had eonsenled to appear as the aunt of little Harry; 
and in order to atlacli him to her, he had been allowed 
1<< remain tlie last two da^'s under her sole charge; and 
an extra amount Of {Hlting, juined to an indefinite 
anmuiit of .secil-cakes and cand^', had cemented a very 
close attachment on the ]>art of the young gentleman. 

‘ 'J'he hack drove to tlie wharf. The two young men, 
as they appeared, walked up the ])lank into the boat, 
Eliza gallantly givin.g her arm to Mrs Smyth, and 
George attending to tlieir baggage. 

‘ (ioorgi! standing at tlie eaptain's oflieo, settling 
for Ids pariv", when he overheard two men talking by 
bis side. 

“ I’ve watcliAl every one that eniiio on bpnrd,” said 
one, “and I know thej'’re not on this boat.” 

‘'I'he voii‘ 1 ! was that of the clerk of the boat. 'Lhe 
speaker wliom lie addressed was Marks, a^friend of 
Haky, who h.ad come (;|i to Sandusky, seeking wlium 
lie might devour. 

" You would scarcely know the woman from, a 
wliite one,” said Marks. “Tlie man is a very light 
mulallo. He has a brand in one of Ids bauds.” 

‘Tlie band witli which George was taking the tickets 
and elian.ge trenililcd a little; but he tilirnod coolly 
around, li.\'ed an uncoiu'erned glunee on the face of tlie 
.‘•peaki'r, and walked leisurely toward another part of 
the lx>ut, where Eliza stood waiting for him. 

‘ Mrs Smytli, witli little Harry, sought the seclusion 
of the ladies’ cabin, where Ifte dark beauty of the sup¬ 
posed little girl drew many flattering comments from 
the |)asseiigers. 

‘ George had the satisfactiuii, ns the bell rang out its 
farewell peal, to sec Marks walk down the plank to 
the shore; and drew a long sigh of relief when tho 
boat had put a returnicss distane^ between them. 

‘ It was a superb day. 'i'he blue ffaves of Lake Erie 
(kmced ri|>pling uiid sparkling in the sunlight. A 
fresh breeze blew frcmi the shore, and the lordly boat 
X)luuglie(l lier wnj' riglit gallantly onward. 

' ‘ Oh whnt an untold world there is in one human 
heart! Who thought, as George walked calmly up 
and down the deck of the steamer, with Ills shy com¬ 
panion at his side, of all that was burning in hU 
bosom? The mighty good that seemed approaching 
seeificd too good, too fair, even to be a reality; and ^ 
felt a jealous droiul every moment of tlje day th6t 
something would rif|p to snatch it from him. 

‘ But the boat swept ch— hours fleeted, and, at last, 
clear and full rose tho bicsseil English sbore—ahores 
charmed by a mighty spell—with one touch to dits^vq. 
every incantation of slaver}', no matter in what langua|q 
pronounced, or hr wliat national power conflrmedj,',. ■ 

‘George and lus wife stood arm in arm oa thf 
neared tho small town of Araherstberg, iq 
His breath grew thick imd short; a 
before his eyes; he silently presseti ,the„Ut!kio|i^[|Aithji|x 
lay trembling on hitaiRm. Tlie hell 
stopped. Scarcely seeing whjSt 1^ 
his baggage, and gath^,-hi||^il^:‘',|Siity., ■ 
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companj ^ere, landed on the ahore. Tliev stood still 
till the hoat hod cleared; and then, with tea^s ptd 
embracings, the husband end wife, with their wondering 
child in their arms,, knelt down, and lifted up their 
hearts to Osi! 

•’Twas something like the burst from death to life; 

From the’graye’s cerements to the robes of heaven; 
From sin’s dominion, suid from passion’s strife. 

To the pure freedom of a sir d forgiyon; 

Where all the bonds of death and hmi ore riven, 

.And moital puts on immortality, 

When Wercy’s hand hath turned the golden key, 

And Mercy’s voice hath said; “ llejoice, tliy soul is free.” 

‘ TlJe party were soon guided hy Mrs Sipylli to the 
hospitable abddc of a good missionary, wlioin Cliristiaii 
chaiity has placed hero as a slioplierd to the'outcast 
and wandering, wlio arc cousluutly finding an asylum 
on tliis shore. 

‘ Who call speak the hlesscdno.ss of that first day of 
freedom ? Is not the xense of liberty a liiglier and liner 
one than any of tlie five? To move, speak, and breathe, 
go out and come in niiwatelicd and free from danger! 
\Vlfe can speak the blessings of tliat rest wliiidi comes 
down on the free in.on's jiillow, under laws wliieli insure 
to him the rights that IJod has given to man ? How 
fair and precious to that niotlier was that sleepiiig 
clilld’s face, endeared by tlic memory ^f a tliousaml 
dangers! How impossible was it to sleep in tlic 
exuberant iiossession of such blessedness I And yet 
these two had not one acre of groum]„,nol a, roof that 
they couldicall their own ; tliey laid spent their all, to 
the last dollar. They had iiutiiing more than tlie birds 
of the ain or the flowers of the field; yet tliey could 
qpt sleep for joy. “ O ye wlio take freedom from man, 
witii wliat wonls shall ye answer it to Ood?”’ 

With this episode, we close for the present, and will 
go *1010 tile history of Uncle 'roui in a subseiiueul paper. 

FORTUNES OF A LITERARY GOLD-SEEKER. 

• 

Tub same passion for gold-seeking, wliieli in our d.ny 
has developed itself in a new form, raged in Europe 
from the depth of the middle ages till the cigliteeiitli 
century was far advanced. By the arrival of tlie latter 
period, however, a good deal of disen'dit had been 
tlunwn upon the business; awkward revelations had 
been made; well-authenticated facts had been turned 
outside in ; and, in fine, the world’s dread laugh helped 
not a little to put down the conviction of ages. That 
conviction did not relate to the existence of natural 
hoards of the preiAous metal. Such idle dreams were 
left to tho fanciful and superstitious, whose stores 
were ustially situated in the bosom of mountains, and 
guarded by gnomes and demons. The others were 
more rational and practical: they sought to obtain their 
end by means of legitimate science, based upon virtue 
and religious faitlL ^liis basis is the only thing 
that since tlmn has been unanimously abandoned; for 
philosophers are still by no means agreed as to the 
Impossibility of making gold. • 

Only a few of the gold-seekers of the present day are 
literary men, for tho pickaxe doe% not very naturally 
replace the p^; but at tlieetimc wc speak of, ahnost- 
the whole tribe were authors. Borel, in 1654, makes 
the list, amount to 4000; but this is sn exaggeration; 
many of bis names being imaginary, and some cut 
into setepal pieces. We hate befow us, however, a 
catali^e by a less scalons CompiW, Inought between 
•righty and tnnety years further down, emttaining about 
-2500 biattises by about 000 auihorsr^ number which 
ite consider not the 1;^ xernsvlcablc of the frets 
QOnnect^ with frm Mlsimu. Albthese woiks, 

‘;^&'to.exeeption of a sfraM namher, are in Latin; 
of them aiai|ttUe. ^odijotion frf a certain 


Bernard Trevisangs, to rite him Ms learned name, 
although he was bom .at Padua In 1408. We do not, 
however, particularise this author on aocoufit of tlie 
value of his books, for we are thonkfiil to say we have 
never seeu'liis Secret Work of Chemistty, or m's Philoxo-, 
phers’ Etjg, or, in fact, a single line he has w-jitten; 4 
but w'c look ux>on him in his personal character as the 
very ideal of a gold-seeker; and we are on that 
account anxious to jroscue his name from tho obscurity 
in which it rests. 

Bernard’s attachment for his life-long profession was 
spontaneous, pcrli.ips instinctive. • He had no need to 
apply himself to imskc the precious metals, for he was 
born with a jiieco of one of lliem in his mouth—-the xiieco 
whicltis leeliniciilly called a silver spoon. Ho had tho 
ralik of count; and Ills father, a doctor of medicine, 
leaving lijm a suinciciit fortune, ho had notliiug to do 
blit to enjoy the world in any way ho thought fit. 
W’e shall see how lie iiiunnged. When only foarteeu 
I cars of age, lie fell in with one of the works of the 
Arabian pliysiciaii Illiasi.s, and this led hun, after four 
,j ears’ labour, to the fountain-lieiul of the occult philo¬ 
sophy, Gebcr. The latter, nc.xt to Hermes himself, is 
the acknowledged chief of tlie science, and Trevisan 
found himself in good hands ; allUough lie wished he 
had made his ai-ijuaintunce earlier, as he had already 
.spent to no purpose about 800 crowns. The reader 
must not suppose that the wealth of adepts vanished 
in the common operations of chemistry; for in point of 
liiet, the material consumed was the material sought 
for—gohl. Some, indeed, supposed that by subliming or 
I>urifyiiig the imperfect metals to a high enough degree, 
tliey might convert them into the perfect one; but in 
general it was acknowledged that there was no way of 
making gold but by means of gold itself. I’lio philo¬ 
sopher’s stohe, as‘it ivas called, was a powder containing 
tho pure essence of gold, and how to obtain this was 
the (pies I ion. 

Trovis.in was not without friends and advisers in the 
great search. J’hilosophers gathered about him like 
hees; and hy their a&sistaiice, together with tlie furmulai 
jii the works of- Geber, ho had soon spent 2000 
Clowns more. But be was not discouraged. Ho applied 
to tlic t’.ealises of Archulaus, Rufreissa, and Sacro- 
l.'usco; associateil a monk with liiin in his experiments; 
and ill the course of three years liad rectified spirits of 
w iiio more than thirty times, till it reached a point at 
1 hieli no glass was strong enough to hold it. That 
w.is veiy well; but it co.st molt) tlnm 300 crowns, and 
he wa.s no nearer his object tliau before. 

Tie now began to dis.solvc, congeal, and sublime 
euiiimiiii salt*, sal-ammonia, the alums, and copperas; 
and in distilisitioii, circulation, and sublimation, he 
s[)cut tw elve busy years, at a cost of about 6000 crowns. 
Trevisiiu almost lost faith in human science, and set 
himself earnestly to pray for iiliiminatiou. In this he 
was assisted by a magistrate of his own country; but 
while invoking divine aid, they were all tiio while 
working away with uiarine'salt. This substance they 
continued to rectify for eight months without fitading 
any change in its nature. It will bo seen, that the 
.object of oU these experiments was to find a solveat 
powerful enough to separate the essence of gold from 
its material, tlie siiirit from tlie body; but It how 
struck him like a flash of lightning, that a^ua fortis 
must bo the thing; mid tiirowing himself upon this 
substance in its state of greatest intensity, ho ttiod it 
first upon silver, then upon common nWifcurf‘-4iut all 
inlkain. 

C However, our Bernard was still in the of Ms 
p—he was wily forty-^six t nothing frr A|MtoiK^ier. 
He began to travel, with the yiernt oewiiil^^ 

* The French anther of the wtslew (fr42), 

while deriarinit that it tl a 004 tor UlsiW'SlfiAt WS Wtis 

are, emuunilii them to of iirdS, nottnug 

at aU'tbat tbsy reoommehit. - "’*'1 '■' > >4'''' " • 
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iuluaway; and ftt length fell in with Maltre GeoflVey ’ tell. But Bernard speedUy *aw that/he had been 
Ijenvrier, a Gijtereian monk, m man alter hia own conluetcd thither by the liand of destiny; fur in his 
heart. These congenial companions set to work at solitary wanderings he encountered a monk whom ho 
first upon hens’ eggs, calcining eyen the shells; till at at once recognised as a kindred spkit. It U'ould be too 
the end of eight laborious years,'devoted to these and long to tell how they fell into talk nbotft the Com¬ 
other substances, they had acquired the skill of at panioiis of Ciulmns, the lloves of Diana, the Dragon, 
least preparing in an artistic manner the furmiccs used tlie Serpent, a*d the Nympiss; of tljc Mai/.', the Female, 
ill their operations. After this, ho attached himself to and the Hermaphrodite; of the Hermetic Sulphur which 
another theological friend, who wjas prothonotary of exists in gold, and of the means of coagulating with 
BergUe.s, in rkudors; and with him he worked dgring this sulpliur tluX saerod‘Mercury. Suffice it to say, 
fourteen months in distilling coppta’as witli vinegar, tliat tlieir conversation exciteil in them an intense 
Bui tho result of the exjjerimeiits was nothing better desire to experiment, and an absolute conviction that 


than a quartan-agno. 


the collision of two such intidlecls would strike out the i 


When Bernard began to get bettor, tho interesting suliliiuc sp.irk of imlli. But bow to manage? Gold 
intelligence eanio to ids ears, that Maitre Heiir^’, eon- could not be made witiiont the aid of gold ; and they 
lessor of tlio Emperor 3'\wdinand HI., j)osscssed tfto lind not a piece lietwoeii them. But hero tlie lucky 
secret of the philosopbor’s stone. Our adept, Jlierefore, stars of’our pliilosoplicr interposed. Bernard fell in 
set out at once for Germany, and by moans of the g(iod with a mereliant to whom bis lumily was kriowm, and 
offices of friends, and tlie liberal e.xpenditure of money, his adventures unknown ; and tlie good riqin bad tho 


obtained an introduction to tlu; fortunate man. AViilf kindness to lend liini 80 (i() tloiiiis. This was a trilling 
him he set to work with a good heart; but alter recti- debt to incur at a time wlien lie stood on tho very 
fying and dissolving till tlicy were tii-ed, he found that ^hrink of tlu: Secret; and tlie two fi’ieiids sot to work 
lie liad only succeeded in melting away .‘SOO erov/iis j with a w ill. They occupied themselves for three y^rs 
more of his wealth. The thing grew serious. He was in dissolving gold and silver; and then discovered that 
now fifty-eight, lie could atliird to dully no longer: it their fund was i-xliausted, and tliat nothing remained to 
was necessary to find tliu secret of the Iieniietie seieiiee them of all their labours iiut the embers of tho lire. 


at once, or give qp the search. Trevisaii pondered ] 
over his critical position for two entire uiouth.s; but at 
tho end of that time a ray of hope tiaslied across the 
gloom of liis meditations. The nature of the hojie we 
rlo not know ; we can oiilv tell what was tlie course ol' 


IVovisan applied to pliilosoidiy for eon.sointiou: he 
sot himself tq, re.id atteiitivi ly Arnold of Villciiova. 
This ‘ great•tlicologiaii, skilful physician, and learned 
alelifiiiist,’ as we are .assured bv Andreas, a eelebr.a,tcd 
law'yer of liis d*y, was in tlie habit,of makiiig gold at 


action on which it determined him. He arose- suddenly I jileasure; Imt not satistied witli this triuniplr, lie would 
from his depression, and, girding up ids loins, lu-gan to needs iiiterii-re in tlie eoiieern.s of I'eligion, and more 


llciveiit first to Home; then to Upaiii; llieii especially scandalised the wliole ortliodo.x world by 
>v: then to Greece. He nas.sed into Kuvnt; atlirmina,‘tliat tlie woiks of charily and medicine ara 


travel. He iveiit first to Home; then to Jspaiii; then 
to Turkey; then to Greece. He pas.si'd into Egypt; 
then into Bariiary; then visited Hliode.S)i and tlieii 
traversed a portion of I’alestiue and I’ersia. He tlieii 


allirmine, ‘tliat tlie woiks of charity and medicine arq 
iiiOie agn-eahle to G.id tli.ui the services of the altar.’ 
He was liiicwise tlie master in the sublime si-ience of 


returned to Erance, by way of Jlossiiia, ami visited tlie famous Haymond Lully, who, us is well knovni to 
England, Scotland, .and filially Germany. AVlierever English history (allhongU the fai t is omitted by tlic 
he went, it w-as tlie same tiling. Tlie pliuntoni be l^istorialls^, converted in one opevalum 5(1,(100 lbs. weight 
followed fled as lie pursued; and alike in tlic heart of of mereuiy, lead, and tin, into pure gold,*which was 
London, and in the deserts of the Holy Laud, he saw'^ coined into rose iiulilcs. Haymond, like his master, 
appearing, and then vanishing, in the distance— was a great theologian, and tlie grand aspiration of bis 

„„ , , , . life, to v.liicli he fiiiallv fell a martyr, was theeonversion 

11,c nnreache.1 pa.a.h.sc ot l„s despair. „j. iUs«_for Beniard was 

That the secret e.\i8ted, there could lie no doiiht; for 
it was a part of Trovisan’s creed that it was liorn 


ltd nal iivally from one to tlie other—he was greatly 
struck with that blending of religion with scieiiixi which 


before the Elood ; that it was revealed to the Israi-lites is observable in almost all tJie Hormetic books, where 


in their passage through the Desert; and tliat it had 
thus been banded down through the various gener dions 
of men. In his own travels, there was no want of'true 
philosophers here, tliere, and overywlien^ But they 
were alone; they kept their science to themselves ; and 
they fixed nxion the inquirer a stony gaze, vliieh 
petrified bis heart. Preteiiders, on the contrary, were 
as open as day—there was no end to their civilities: 
: but their favours were expensive; tiiey cost altogetlier. 


the jiraetieul jiart of Christianity, the love of Go<l and 
mail, is iiieuleaied us the fuudanieutal m.axiin. On tills 
he jioiidered for eight years, by which time he had 
attained tlic ri]iu age of seventy-three, and then at 
length tlic mind of the .adept ojienifB to tlie Secret ho 
li«i been so long and so blindly pnr.suiiig. 

His Seavcli was suecossful. He was now able to 
scjiai-ate tlic pure sjiirit from tho material gold that 
htd all his life luicn Imnnoiiising and fusing, and while 


> iqclnding his travelling cxiainscs, about 13,000 crowns; reading the hooks of tho alchemists, to collect their 
and he was at length obliged to sell an eslafi; wliieli truths, and pass over their errors as dross. It was two 


had produced him tho agreeable Utile revenue ol’ 8000 
German fibrins. 


years before he had fairly accustomed his mind to this, 
view of tJic subject; hut his life was prolonged for five 


Bernard was now, sixty-two years of age, within a I year» more, during which time, notwithstanding his 


year of his grand climacteric. He had succccdeil .in 
divesting himself by degrees of all his property, with 


poverty and solitude, he lu-obably enjoyed tho only real 
happiness ho liad cv^r known. He reached the age of 


the exception of what afibrded him a very biu-c sub- cighty-tbur, and, in the year 14‘J0, gave up his last 
eistencei and hU relatives, incensed at a cuiiduet breath with a smile. If a bystander had inquired at 


which their ij^rance of science prevented them from 
aiipreci^tiug, had turned their backs upon him. Poor, 


tho moment he was passing away, what it was whttb 
gave this illumination to his countenance, and "tibw 


friendless, and alone, ho had hatched his Philosophcjg' tranquillity to his heart, he would doubHess 


Pgg to jlmne puiposoj and now wlmt was ho to tinsptiUimpher’s stone. ' 

He the fint piape, find some cheap retirement' After liis deatli, he obtained the reimt«tion < 

where at least live | and accordingly be set missed when living. His works were widbly tfifdc^t^iii^ ' 

on^foaf‘|^ ^i^"he jbiid visited m his travels—tlie island and some of them printed so lAte as l8T8i 
of he ibould have chosen island o£ reckoned an knportantsMip to the student''Of 

Rhq^ th^ anji o^er island, or an island more scimree; andthenameoftbelurMesaBei^litdiMif^im 
Hum apy^par^ ^ mainland, it would be cUffioult. to was always included in the i^c^;gvent a4l^ta; ''' 
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JiACON’g BOAT-IOWKBIKO AFFAKATUS. » E 
The vraiit of a ready means of lowering' boats from 
vcssris in distressed 'oiruumstanccs, has been exemplified 
with the moA tragical results in such eases as those of the 
Orion, Birkenhead, and Araaeon. Mr W. S. Lacon, late of 
the U.E.I.C.'s service, has invented a {lUn for making 
tliom quickly available, which s(>(>ms likely to be succcsHful. 
It was tried on the fitli August liy the Kegatta Committee 
at Folkostone, with the appru^^ of a*~ great number of 
persons professionally qualified to pronounce on tlio 
subject. The wind was blowing strongly from the soutlv- 
west, with a heavy surge rnnniiig. Tliis proved fortunate, 
for the better te.stiiig of the efficacy of the system. In 
the first trial, a boat was lowered froiii the steamer by one 
man,''with several persons on board, and alighted on the 
water, abaft of the larboard paddle-box, witli the utmost 
safety and apparent comfort, the tackle being reli'used 
momentarily by the weight of the boat’s di*sceut, the vessel 
at the thne iitcamiug at the rate of I'J^ knots per hour. It 
was afterwards hoisted up again liy two men. At the 
second trial, the boat was lowered anli cleai-ed from the 
ship by one man, with Mr ].aeon and three men on board,* 
tlict vessel at the time inalntainiug full speed. The same 
esperimenks were performed several times during the day. 
in a similarly successful manner. The apparatus einidoyed 
by Mr Lacuii is very compact and siiuph', being fixed under 
the deck-scats, so as to be not in the least ineomniodious. 
In treating of this patent invention, the l.irrrnoul Mercury 
says,Mr T.aeonlias snceiiedod in ‘solving a problem which 
has hitherto liailled the higvnuity of seiontifie and practical 
men, and /'ittainhig the “ ileeiileratum id lowering bo.its 
evenly, and of rapidly disengaging the tackles,” by a .self¬ 
acting eontrivance. Mr Laeoii t.tkes as iits princqtle the 
well-knoim axiom in mei'hanics, that what is gaiiieil in 
jpower is mst in time; and although he approves of the 
method at present in use, os being the best for hoisting uji 
boats : he (seeing that the hoisting need never he a hiuTied 
operationj sulistitiiles two single ropes nr chains, wiiich, 
being secured to two itroad slhigs passing round tlin body 
of the boat, are then brought iiihoaril on davits, and cai'ried 
to two coia'ovc barrels eouiiocted together liy means of 
a shaft. The ends of the ropes or ehains arc secured to 
the barrels in such a manner tliat they will supjmrt any 
amount of weight until such time a.s the boat lias reachcil 
the water, when they will diseoiiueet and fall away from 
their attachment by tlieir qwii weiglit, by wliieii means lie 
prevents Uie possibility of a ship, hi its onward progivss 
tlirough a rough sea, dragging forward a lowered boat 
sideways, and cajisiziiig or swamping it. Vy meiiiis, then, 
■of a friction-strap and pulley round the shaft, one man Is 
enabled to regulate the descent of the boat, w'hieli will go 
down by its own weight; and by means of the parallel 
action of the two barrels, he lowers both ends uniformly, 
and insures the tASat felling in a proper position on the 
water.' « 

lOKO&ABCB THE OltlSAT CAUSE OF FOVEnTX. 

ITiere are, in every fully-peopleil eoimtry, large numlxp-s 
of persons whose lives arc iiasscd in liui'ilsiiip and misery, 
and whose greatest exertions can do no mioro for them 
than procure Uio barest means of subsistence. These 
are greatly to be pitied, and it should be tlie study of the 
government, and of all who possess the means, to ri^move, 
.as fer as possible, the causes of theib misfei-tuiie. It ' 
cannot, however, be said tliat any competition, save only 
that which they tfaemselyc.s uattfeally and necessarily 
exhibit among their class, fbr obtaining the inadequate 
amount’of employment for wliicli they are fitted, is eliargc- 
ablewltb the liardsltips they endure. Jt is a mel&ncboly 
tru^,:aa concerns the individoals, that w« cannot extend 
tc them any indirect rdtef wtUumt tciMibig to increase the 
evil by raishig an additjan to their liombcr. How, then, is, * 
their concUtlon to be mended? The only way, it Appears ' 
to me, is to fit them fifr entering Into competition with 
nth^ above’ithetti 'to' 'sodal scale by means of to- 
atowi^ vfeich shaS enabde iMulistb give a greater value 
S^^ai%rvioeB which they iiendor> .and thmi entitle them to 
a great^ tal^e Cf.aerrioea to We need 


'entertain no fear lest, by this letting in competition upon 
the class above thcm,%'e shall lower these latter in tiie 
scale of society. So tonff the capital in the country 
shall continue to increase in a greater proportion than its 
population, there musS aiwaya be found additional employ¬ 
ment and better remuneration for those wliose labour is 
capable of adding to tlie national wealth. It may with 
more truth be stated, that the consequence to the com¬ 
munity of the cxistopco of any large number of destitute 
persiypi, is to keep down the general rate of wages, posi¬ 
tively, tlirougli the alisorption of capital required for 
their relief, luul, negatively, tlirongh the absence of those 
additions to capitti wtiieh tlie surplus services of instructed 
artisans always occasion.—fV. 11 . Porteda Leeiurc at Wands- 
iBorl/i, entitled ‘ iHcmices for Sereices' London; Clouiea, 
lff51.‘ 


A WEE BIT NAM E. 

aiiei'iiKun loquitur, —^An' a s'ee bit'name—canna ft carry a 
weight o' love ?— Jfoeta Ambrosiaiiw, No. l.vxit 

A WEE bit name! U wae’s the lieart 
AVhon nought Imt that is left. 

But doulily dear it comes to be 
When time a' el.se hath reft. 

An' youth, lui’ hope, an’ innocence. 

All’ liappiiiess, an’ Inuue, 

Are a’ eoiieeiitred in a word. 

That word —a wee bit name. 

Baek througli the weary waste o’ years 
My memory is borne. 

An" gurglin’ streams, an’ thiokets green, 

^Aii’ fields o’ yellow corn ; 

All’ laiiely glens, an’ suimy hills 
Bpon iiiy sph'lt gleam, 

Tlic pliaiitoms o' the p-ast before 
Tliat spell—a ace bit name. 

() vision sneet I a fair, fair face, 

A young, imt tbochtfu’ brow, 

Twa gentle eon o’ azure sheen, 

Arc lieainiii' nii me noo. 

Be still, my licatiii’lir.art—be still; 

lt’.s but an idle dream: 

She lieed.s iia thongii wi' treinbiiii' joy 
1 brcatiie a wee bit name. 

A wee bit name t O lives there aiio 
l^iat never, never felt 
Its pathos an’ its wizard power 
To saften and to mult ? 

No—callous though the bosom be 
Wi’ years o’ sin an’ shame, 

’Twill melt like anaw in summer's sun . * 

Before some wee bit name. 

A »ec bit name I the rod whose touch 
(Bids hidden waters start, 

Tim torch that lichts the pile upon 
The altar o’ the heai't. 

All’ kindles what wad else decay, 

* Into a holy flame: 

A sacred influence may lie 
Within a wee bit name 1 ' 
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MONETARY SENSATIONS.’ ' l>avc, that then, ana 

then!- He has had a toloriihly vigorou.<i monetary 

The poorest and mo.st tinluchy dog in the world eitlief scysation. 

li.-is or had some small portion of money. No mutter But the whole of the money-getting classes, and, to 
how small, how hardly, or how precariously earned, he some extent, the classes who merely spend what others 
has seen, from time to time, a glimpse of the colour'of got and gave them, can look very well bac^ npoit a 


his oivn cash, and rejoiced accordingly as that colour 
was brown, xvhite, or yellow. It follows, therefore, 
that oven the poorest and most unlucky dog in the 
world has experienced monetary sensations. It may 
appear paradoxical, but it is no Ic.-^s true, tliat it is tlie 
very rieli, born to riehes, the heirs to great properties. 


scries of monetary sensations w'hicli have marked 
epochs in their lives. Onr vcmembrancos of that kind 
arc, of cour.>e, most deeply engraved, and most clearly 
rocollceted, in tjic cases in u liicli wc am working for our¬ 
selves, and have ourselves aeliioved steps and triumphed 
over diflieulties in life—each stex) iiiid triumiih marked 


ornocndofcoiwolidatcd stock, who have never enjoyed by a lengthenin': of the purse. 15ut tlicmtai’e early 


or feared the sensation to wliich we allude. To tliein, 
money is a tiling of course; it pours in uiion tlieiii with 
the regularity of the succec’ding seasons. Rent-day 
coiilt's of itself, .and there is tlic money ; (Hj idend-day 
is as sure as Christmas, and tlicre lie the reeei]>ls. 
'Dicsc are the people wlio know noliiing of tlie commo¬ 
dity with which they arc so well endowed, or, at most. 


monetary impressions common to almost ail the juvenile 
World, ricli and poor -to the childr<>n of tlie dnke or of 
tlie mcclianic, to tiie hoy wlio lias obtained tli? price o4 
a jiony or a wateli, ami tlie boy wlio has been made 
a present of wliat will buy him a twopenny story-book, 
or a twox>cniiy bun. Boys and girls commonly have 
poses—to adopt a jihvase not known soutli of tlie 


their knowledge is but skin-deexi. They take and Tweed, where it must be explained, tliat Jo li.ave a 
s]iend, just as they sit or walk. Both soeiii natural ijose, is to possess a little private and secret, or quasi- 
proeesscs; they have performed them since they were •secret, hoard of treasure. This pose liwxucntly imtiarts 
born. Tlieir money is a bit of tlicmselves—an extra tlio first monetary sensation. It instils the first 
and uncommonly convenient limb witli wliicli they are distinct idea of the value of money; it gives the first 
endowed. It is only wiien sonic sudden eatastruxilic notion of tlie aecuinillation bf precious tilings; and 
bursts upon and cuts off the supplies, that tliis class of the little projirictor or iiroprictrix comes to rattle 
ladies and gentlemen experuaicc, like the shuck of a the box with tlio n.arrow slit as a sort of sly enjoyment, 
thousand freezing sliowcr-batlis, tlieir first ‘ monetary To break into a pose would be quite profane and 
sensation.’ > irreverent. 1‘ose-boxes do not open, and so far read a 

But the men and women who work citlier with head piiilosopliic lesson to the proxirietors. Always save, 


or hands—^wlio fight tlieir way—who plan to gain 
and plan to spend, so that the latter shall countcr- 


alw.ays add, always hold as a sort df aacl’ed deposit, the 
mjisteriously precious x»ose-lioxes. Occasionally, again, 


balance the former—who lie sleepless in tlieir beds, a child gets a iircsent of a sovereign, or an old-fashioned 
intent on how to make both ends meet—who are lucky guinea, which it would bo dreadful sacrilege to change.' 
and unlucky—who travel the ups and the downs of life, Eivry one will remember how Sophy and Livy Prlm« > 
lioro grasping fortunes, there turning out the linings of rose ‘ never iv,ent without money themselves, as my 
penniless pockets: these are' the xieopic wliose ’whole wife always let them have a guinea cacli to keep in their 
lives ate one long succession of monetary sciisiltions. pockets, but with strict injmictions never to change It.’ 
Among ihom miunly is cultivated the art. of looking There^iro hundreds of thousands of Sophies and Livies 
at tWQ-sides of a sliilling. They know liow to value possessed of the same sacred store, or having givim j 
half-crowns and sovereigns in calling up the long to their parents ‘ tt^ keep,* over whoso minds the^ 
arrear hours, which are, as it were, remembrance of the secret lioai-d every now and theu' 

tlie smii^i%}^ge of quarters’ salaries and weeks’ sends flashing across tlie mind of the child a sensg -i^;; 
wages. - Bow oniny strokes of the steady-going pen importalice, or richness, or a general self-oompl«ceoi^ 
We endfiell^ In tliose bright yellow disks—^how many which varies with the individuality. Boys and glrlfcto^ 
thumps -itf fho ponderous hammer has it taken next stages of their growth, care Uttio and 

produefc^^lds handful of silver. Or on a larger scale little about money, except as a means of obtiiiUl]^ii^m«n| 
—as speculator sweeps to himself the* tfidhig passing indulgence, llie childish 

mass ns good as gold, fqr which the pose has passed. The unopenabiq 


^rhns-worldly* means np<m long since opoiuxl, and |iA unmian: 
,the. thrill whidt' inak^^hlm. 'sh^ clmuged. - Wu allude here,'of 

ciuteli rim -had'tiii'ngU-'npt' iUrnedJ-.'dNnof' the Wt^-to-do. Wiri^he'i 












the ca»o Je ilifRwftnt. They never loM the fejiilty 
of moaetaxy Bensation. Money ie too vala&h^ to 
them, becausi^U soon as tlio mere childish period is 
past, and ^oi^times before it, money to the young' 
poor is always tronslateble into good ibod and new 
clothes. There is notliing more sadly frequent in the 
' squalid lanes and alleys of London, than to see a little 
creature, boy or girl, toddle yith a chance-pcnny, not 
into the toy-shop or the sweet-shftp, but into the 
cook-shop, and there spend tlie treasure in food, 
taking care, with melancholy precocity, to have the full 
weight, and only a duo proportion of gristle or fat. 
Further on in life, when a poor boy earns' a chance- 
sixpence or a shilling, there is so much added to the 
jtore laying up for the new jacket, the new cap, or the 
new boots; or, not unfrcquently, there is so much 
gained for the family exigencies of Saturday night. 
Here there are monetary sensations in abundance. The 
life of such people is full of them, llie annuitant or 
the proprietor who listlessly, and without one additional 
throb of Jiis pulse, drops hundreds into his iiurse, has 
not the ghost of an idea of the thrill of pleasure— 
invoking, perhaps, a score of delightful associations— 
trith which the boy who holds his horse receives the 
sixpence, which is tossed him as tlie eapitalist in liis 
normal condition rides coolly ami unmovodly away. 
To experience monetary sensations,^ you must earn 
the money first, and have a score of urgent purpo.scs 
disputing for its application. 

But |r?rhap8 one of the most vivid monetary sensa- 
' tions which a man experienv.es, is when he is paid the 
first instalment of the price of his labours. In an 
instant, he'seems to rise and take a footing in tlie world. 
He has struck the first blow in ids Battle of Infc, and 
prostrated ids antagonist, for whom, liowcvcr, as soon 
as lie has taken 1dm captive, he conceives a particular 
afibctlon. The glow of assured independence is a proud, 
and manly feeling. Tlie money is not ffiven. That is 
■ the overmastering sensation. It is fairly earned. The 
recipient swells with hnpest pride as he thinks he is 
now a man working his way, and strides off a coupfe of 
inches higher than he came. This elevation of sentiment 
' of course gradually dies away. The monetary sensation 
of the first-earned payment is not supported, but it is 
not forgotten, and insensibly, perliaps, to the recipient, 
it has at ones heightened and deepened the moral 
qualities and tendencies of his spiritual being. IVo*® 
time to time, as remuneration ascends, a shade, as it 
. were, of the first impression is recalled, particulariy 
wlmn tlie recipient perceives tliat at last—that great 
change in a young man’s life—^Ids ‘ settlement' may be 
accomplished. Hero is another sensational era in his 
monetary es^rienccs—the realisation of tiie grand fact 
i tlMM the struggle, always pronusing, is at length euc- 
' teesifiil, and that he is now enlisted in the regular army 
society. The elder Stephenson, when an occasional 
‘.Wage of a shilling per day was faised to a permanent 
filug up his hai sod exclaimed t • 'niank God 1 
1;^ a; Mside mao for life I' Here was a fine monetary 


,foWe am <dso fofflOitiuy stmaations of qqite a 
fem '^boae.iw Whiffet feave iUImfe# 
Wi'boiii. #fi«s .ot M hedgis, and biaife:.' 
Mtnd'dqaaryisll the first 
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trUo leaps beart-stnjok feom Ms .s^ SI to the;fint 
tiine lie contemplates a quarter's rept .due and unpro-, 
wided to, or the foolish fellow wli^gtoans Ijdrit over 
a protested bill returned upon the band whi^ keyset ’ 
to it, merely for tho ’convenience of acquaintaacb, and. 
who has never thotight of stamped paper sincWr^ucti 
ore two of the negative monetaiy associations whitdi 
checker life; of course, their number is'lcMon. The 
man who found Ms fairy gold transmuted into oak 
Icgves, experienced a decided monetary sensation; but 
not more so than foil to the lot of many a speculatoit 
who had bought to his lost available penny In the 
Mississippi or tbo South-sea Bubbles; or, to come to 
more recent days, in the stock of fly-away English 
projected railways. To the mass of monetary sen- 
sAtiuiis of the kind, wo fear, must bo added at the 
present <lay those produced by betting-offices. In these 
swindling dens, it is by no means uncommon to see 
cliiklrcn, whose heads hardly come above the counter, 
staking their shillings; even servant-maids haunt 
the ‘office;’ working-men abound, and clerks and 
shop-boys are great customers. Among these people, 
tLcre ought to bo a good crop of monetary sensations. 
Li success, the little man-boy secs a grand vision of 
cheap cigars, and copper and paste jewellery; for tlie 
urchin early initiated in practical Londoii-Ufc, thinks 
of such things, and worse, when tlie country lad of tlie 
same, age would dream of nothing beyond kites, fishing- 
tackle, or i)erhaps a gun. Molly, the liousemaid, has 
her prospects of unbounded ‘ loves of dresses' and 
‘ducks of iKumets;’ and the clerk and the shopm.on 
very possitily count upon their racing gains as the 
fruitful origin of ‘ sprees ’ and ‘ larks ’ innumerable. 
On tlic other hand, how has the money staked been 
acquired? 'J'lic pawnbroker’s shop and tlie till vrill 
very freqvently figure in the answer. Pilfered half- 
crowns, or perhaiis sovereigns, kept back from collected 
accounts; or, in domestic service, pledged spoons and 
forks, arc IVequently at the bottom of the totting 
trauMctions of these ‘noble Siiortsmen.* Then comes 
the period of anticipation, and hope and fear. Bright 
visions of luck, on one hand; a black and down-sloping 
avenue, stopping at tlie jail door, on the other. Luck— 
and the stolen property can be replaced, with a hand¬ 
some profit; tho reverse—and the police-office, tlie 
magistrate, and the sessions, float before the tortured 
imagination of the ‘ sportsman.’ Here, then, are some 
of the saddest, and—^whether tho result in any case be 
W'inning or losing—the most wearing- and degrading of 
mqnetary sensations. 

We turn, however, to a concluding qjgd A more 
cliocring experience connected with money, and wMch 
may be regardetl as a sequel to the sensation of the 
first ca-ruings. Wo allude to the first interest, to the 
receipt of the first sum which properiy belongs to tlie 
recipient, and yet for which he has not immedUktifiy 
and directly toiled. Here another great step has been 
achieved. To earn money, was the first 
make, money earn money, is the sexxmd,. ^I^^e is 
something more significantly {ileasing in the toisation 
with which the young up-struggler of the wOridI teoeives 
his first iimtalmcnt of interest, and yet reineaitera' that 
all his original investment is still entire, th^ th aU the 
lazy satisfaction with which a great 8toclfodte4‘torn 
perhaps to stockhMding—'gathers in Ma sdivi- 

deads. For tbo fint time, the form^ .fetpHpih feel a 
taste, just a taste, of the sweets of the 

fruits of realisation, npd of thawhich 
(.abonr, judiciottsly' managed, wSl:- |it’;!|i[ppill:-'h(ratow.' 
It is getting money to said 

yet not worked, it is « 

thrown npoh the wafers: Mra fe' 
sensation of a itabfe a&a 

Uj^ohe’lowit! 













it' may liei attvscedly iklls up M6 ot ihb not eadly> 
foifeott®! ■«!« of a man’# life. Th^ w nothing gelflsh 
or miiittly, i« flie faot. On the cantraiy, it is foundefl 
upon IpMe and natural Ifeelings and impulses. The 
thost generous nan in the world ^kes to prosper^ and 
ilie first received sum which his <^rn money has bred, 
is a paipablo proof that he is prospering. From his 
i.i)iMUh pose, he can recall the mental results attendant 
upon each step of his worldly caAjcr, and look back 
with interest and curiosity over what, in the couPSe of 
life, may have bwn his ‘Monetary Sensations.’ 

THE POSTHUMOUS PORTRAIT. 

A oocuraT town is not a very liopcful arena for llic 
exercise of the jtortriut-paintcr’s art. Supposing an 
artist to acquire a local celebrity in such a region,*ho 
may paint the faces of one generation, and then, haply 
finding a casual job once a year or so, m.ay sit down’ 
and count the hours till another genefation rises up 
and supplies Mm with a second run of work. Iij a 
measure, the portrait-painter must bo a rolling-Btono, 
or be will gather no moss. So thought Mr Coiinid 
Merlus, ns he pnckotl up ids property, and prepared to 

take himself off from the town of C-, in Wiltshire, 

to seek fresh fields sind pastimes now, where the sun 
might be disposed to shine upon iiortrait-painting, and 
whore lie might manage to make hay tlie while. Conrad 

was a native of C-. In that congenial spot ho had 

first pursued the study of his art, cheered by the praises 
of the good folks around liim, and supported by their 
demands upon his talents. While, in a certain fashion, 
lie had kept the spirit of art alive in the plaqp, tlie sifirit 
of art, in return, had kept Mm alive. But now all the 
work was done for a long time to coiuc ; every family 
*had its great portraits, and wouhl want him no more 
yet awMle; and Conrad saw, that if he could not turn 
Ms hand to something else, and in place of pencils and 
brushes, work with last, spade, needle, or quill, make 
shoes, coats, till the ground, or cast up accounts, he 
should shortly be liardly put to it to kec‘p himself going, 
lie liad made and saved a pretty tolerable little purse 
during his short season of patronage, and determined 
to tom tliat to account in seeking, in other places, a 
continuation of oommissions. His father and mother 
were both dead, and, so far as lio knew, ho haij no 
near relati^'alive* Therefore, there were^no ties, save 
those of association, to hind Mm to Ms native place-r 
‘ No ties,’ sighed Conrad, ‘ no ties at all.’ 

R was Monday evening, and tlic next day, Tuesday, 
was to hehoM his departure. Ilis reut was paid, his 
traps wfiK all packed up in readiness, and ho had no- 
*llj}ng 'l^ think about, saving whither ho should proceed, 
lie waited out^ fi>r tiie last time, into the little j^arden 
ixfiundihe modest bouse in which be liad dwelt, pensive 
and SQtodwhat tmte ; tor one cannot, withoo^ sorrowful 
W some sort, leave, perhaps for ever, a spot 
in.'isiMyl^ .etteam of life has flowed peacefully 
an^'fHH^ifily'ibr many years, and where many little 
ttnd triumphs have been ex|>e- 
cannot depart tooni his desolate 
he goes, after y^i» 
Of to rqjohi the human family. 1? 

at, and the gfory the summer 
aUdsoftmied: .The nights wm« 
^ the days siwrtexi the 

the'Wli>Od|i,:aftd 


br^ harvest-moon reigned thitmglumif the, sweet imd 
£ra|rwt nights, Conradfclt the inliaence Of the season, 
and though ho had for some tipie contemplated Ms 
departure from his home with all the cheerftdnets vMch 
the spirit of adventure imparts to young men, he now, 
as the time tirrived, felt inclined to weep over the 
separation. He was indul^ng in reveries of a moumfUl 
com;^exion, wlira ho observed Ms landlady leave the 
house, and, entenng the garden, hustle towards him in 
a great liurry. Assured by the manner of tljp worthy 
old lady that ho was w.inted, and urgently, by some 
one or other, ho rose faom the rustic seat on which be 
had been sitting, and went to meet her. . A gentleman 
had called to see him,' in a pliacton, and was waiting in 
the parlour in a state of impatience and excitement 
wliicK Mrs Farrell had never seen the like of. 
Wonderiug who the visitor could he, Coiir&d luistened 
into the parlour, lie found there an elderly indlvidual- 
of genllemanly appearance, wlio was walking to and 
’fro restlessly, and whoso countenance and domoanpur 
bore affecting evidences of agitation and sorrow. lie 
apjiroiU'hed Conrad quickly. 

‘ You are a portrait-painter, Mr Morius ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘The onlj*oAe, I believe, in this neighbourhood?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ I .am auxiony,’ continued the gentlemanj speaking 
in a low tone, and with a tremulous earnestness that 
rendered his spoecli peculiarly cmpliatic—‘1 am anxious 
to have painted the portrait of one who is-awiio was 
—very dear to mo, immediately— immecliaich/, for i 
few hours may make such a performance inipoasible. 
ALiy 1 beg that you will submit to some sacrifice of 
convenience—that you will bo good enough to set aside 
your arrangements for a day or two to execute this 
work? Do so, uudyou shall find that yoq have lost 
nothing.’ 

‘ Without entertaining any consideration of that sort, 
sir,’ answered Conrad, deeply touched by the manner 
of his visitor, wMcli betokened recent and heavy 
nfliiction, ‘my best abilities, such ns they are, are 
imnieiUtttely at your service.’ 

' ‘Many thanks,’ answered the gentleman, pressing 
liis bund warmly. ‘Had j^ou declined, I know not’- 
what I should have done; for there is no other of file 
profession in this neighbourhood, and tljere is no timn 
to seek further. Come; for lleaveu’s sake, let us 
hasten 1 ’ * * 

ponrad immediately gave the necessary intimation 
to his landlatiy; his easel, pallet, and paiatlng-bojc 
were quickly placed in the phaeton; the gentlemaa 
and himself took their places inside; and the coachman 
drive oil' at as great a pace as a pair of good horsef ^ 
could command. 

Twilight was deepening into dusk when, after 
silent and rapid ride of some ten miles, the phaqtoft,; 
stopped before the gates of a park-like demesne. T%p 
coadunan shouted; when a lad, who appeared to Dwite.' 
been waiting near the spot; ran and opened the ■ 
and they resumed Rieir way through a beauhiliu.'' 
drive—toe carefully-kept sward, the venm'aMe IfhlSIl*;!! 
and too liglit and elegant ha-has On eithe^ 
testifying that they were witoin the bountoW 
estate erf some pretensions. Half a mile 
them to tlie portal’of a sombre tmd venentofo 
^hich rose up darkly and majes<tortoy.hi;lM;^^H| 
extensive plimtation of foreit-lflto 
R was‘'a large, level lawn, having is 
pedestal and' sun-dial Sfi 
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artist, who hail always lived and moved anjbng 
liaAblo people, was suiprised and abashed to find 
bims^ suddenly br 9 ;ugbt into contact with wealth and 
its accompaniments, and began to fear tliat more might 
be expected of him than ho would be able to accomplish. 
The occasion must be urgent indeed, tl^pught be ner¬ 
vously, which should induce wealthy people to have 
recourse to him—a poor, self-taught, obscure aj^ist— 
merely because ho happened td be tbp nearest at iiand. 
However, to draw back was impossible; and, although 
is ^ways repellent, there was still an amount of 
Mildness and consideration in the demeanour of his new 
mnployer that reassured hiiii.. Besides, ho knew that, 
let his painting bo as crude and amatcur-like as any 
one might jilcasc to consider .it, ho had still the 
• undoubted talent of being able to catch a likeness— 
indeed, his ability to do this, had never once failed 
liim. TIhs reflection gave lam some consolation, and 
ho resolved to undertake courageously whatever was 
required of him, and do his best. 

VHien tlicy had entered the house, the door was 
softly closed, and the gentleman, whose name wo may' 
here mention was Harrenburn, conducti'd Conrad across 
the hall, and up stairs to mi apartment on the second 
. storey, ^ving a southern aspect. Thu proportions of 
the house were noble, nic wide eutr.ance-liaU was 
boldly tesselatcd with white and black marble; the stair¬ 
case was large enough for a procession' of giants; the 
broad oaken stairs were iwrtly covered with thick, rich 
carpet; fine pictures, in haudsoinc fraiijcs, decorated the 
walls; and whenever they happened in their ascent to 
pass an ojiencd door, Conrad could see that the room 
within was superbly furnished. To the poor painter, 

, these e^deticcs of opulence and taste seemed to have 
something of the fabulous ab(ibt them. The liousc was' 
gooii enough for a monarch; and to find a private 
gentleman of neither rank nor title living in such 
splendour, was what he should never have expected. 
Mr Ilarronburn placed his finger on his lips, ns he 
opened tl»e door of the chamber already indicated; 
Conrad followed him in with stealthy steps and sup¬ 
pressed breath. The room was closely curtained, and * 
a couple of night-lights shed their feeble and uncertain 
rays upon the objects witlun it. The height of the 
iqiartment, and the absorbing complexion of the dark 
toaken wainscot, here and tlicrc concealed by falls, 
of tapestry, served to render such an illumination 
. extremely inefficient. But Cunrnd knew that this 
must be the chamber of death, even before ho was 
able to distinguish that an apparently light and 
youthful figure lay stretched upou the bed—still, 
.‘inotiouless, impofsit'e, as death alone can be. Two 
women, dressed in dark habiliments—lately nnrsc^ of 
the sick, now watchers over the dead—rose from th**ir 
scats, and retired .silently to a distant corner of the 
room as Mr Haircnburn and Conrad entered. AVhero 
does the poor heart suffer as it does in the chamber of 
the deo^ where lies, as in this instance, the corpse of 
a beloved daughter? A hundred objects, little thought 
of herefoibre, present themselves, and by association 
' Vith the lost One, assume a power over the survivor. 

cwual objects of everyday life rise up and seize 
a place in tiie fimoy and memory, and become invested 
'wi^hdeep, passionate interest, as^lios of the dejartol. 

: is tlie dress which lately so well became her; 

ibare fihe little shoes in which she stemxd si^ lightly 
ithil ; there the book which she was reading 

' the satin ribbon ayU between the pages 

'=at which ihe had arrived when alfe laid it dowii fbr.i 
tbiiW the dup'frem whidh she i^rimk bat a few 
h^aini bSi^ i 1h|N tltb ^^ty with dll its little fcnick- < 
.liiudh ■ |jo' ofbm^^^ndrrored -her 
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one thing and then, another, yrm a; sort of absent 
attention, which, under other circunurtAcel^ wt^d.bnvo 
appeared like imboepity or loss at self-cotnipahdr but 
now was fall of a deeply-touching signiileapce, iirhich 
roused the sympatSies of tho young -painter more 
powerfully than the* finest eloquence coMd have done, 
lie seemed at first to shun the bed, os if the' object 
lying there were too powerful a source of grief to bear 
—seemed to be adxious to discover in some iniuOr 
souvSnirs of sorrow, a preparatory step, wlikh should 
enable him to approach with seemly and rational cdln- 
posu.re the mute wreck of his bclbved cliild—the cast- 
sheU of the spirit which had been the pride end joy, 
the hope and comfort of his life. But presently, he 
srccecdcd in mastering this sensibility, and approaching 
the bed, motioned Coiinul to follow him. _ He gpntly 
drew aside the curtain which had concealed' the face of 
the figure that was lying there. Conrad started. Could 
that be death ? That hair, so freshly black and glossy; 
those slightly^partcd lips, on which the light of fiincy 
still seemed to play; the teeth within, so white and 
h<;;illliy-looking ; the small, wcll-shapcn band and arm, 
so’listlessly laid along the pillow; could these be ready 
for the grave ? It seemed so much like sleep, smd so 
little like dcatli, thiit Conrad, who hiid never looked 
upon the dead before, was amazed. When he saw the 
eyes, however, visible betwixt tlic partly-ox>encd lids, 
his scepticism vanished. The cold, glazed, fixed 
unme.'iniiigncss -of them chilled and frightened liim— 
they ilid really speak of the tomb. 

‘ My daughter,’ said Mr Harrenburn, to whoso tone 
tlin ehbrt of self-command now comimiuicatod a grave 
and cold severity. ‘ She died at four this' afternoon, 
aft<T a very short illness—only in her twentieth year. 

1 wish to have her represented exactly as she lies now. 
From the window there, in tho daytime, a strong light 
is thrown upon tills spot; so that I do not think it will 
h<? needful to make any new disposition oitiior of tho* 
bed or its poor burden. Your easel and other matters 
shall Ix! brought hui-e during tho night. 1 will rouse 
you at live in the morning, and you will then, if you 
please, use your utmost expedition.’ 

Conrad promised to do all ho could to accomplish U»e 
desire of tlie afilicted parent, and after the latter hiui 
approached the Ixsd, leaned over it, and kissed tlie cold 
lips of liis child, they left the room to the dead and its 
silent w.iteliers. 

After a solemn and memorable evening, Conrad was 
shewn to liis bedroom, and there dreamed through the 
livrtong night—now, that he was riding at frightful 
spceil through woods and w'ilds with Mr Harrenburn, 
hurrying wllli brcntliless haste to avert some oata* 
s'trophe that was about to happen somewhere to some 
one; now, that he was intently painting a picture of 
the corpse of a beautiful young lady—terribly o^ptoto^ | 
by| nervousness, and a ftotful sense of incapacity most 
injurious to the success of his labours—when suddenly,, 
O horror! he beheld the. body move, then riito, to'a 
frightful and unnatural manner, stark upngbt, and with 
opcneil lips, but rigidly-clenched teetli, utter ;.idirick 
uixin slirick as it waved its white arms, , and tore its 
streamuig*hair; then, that his landlady, Idto 
came up to him, as he crouched weeping and ttWlwng 
by, and baile him be comforted, for that 
accustomed to watch by the dead (tften Jbiiileld Mich 
scenes; then that Mr Hurrmlmrh suddeniJi'V'lS^^ 
the room, and sternly reproitohed 
ceeding with his' work, whea, on ktokl;^ the 

^d, they perceived that thecorpto''*Nht;i3|llMC.ih^'^‘‘^ 
nowliere- to bp see.n, upon whieIi.'idr;|lSsttfW^»''’t''S^** 
a wild cry, laid hands uyon Idfc #ii»a 
the spot, ' . 

‘You do not aleejL'iSW; 
ujKfitliis diouider': 

O^ed.his.eyea; 

















I hilve k^ked at your door wvctal times, but*: 
ree^viug ab reply, veuored to enter. 1 have relieved 
you frcte mi ttnpleomnt dream, I think.* , 

■ Cont^, somewhat embarras|Bd by the combined 

Influentie' pf the nit^tmme, ancf^eing awi{kcnc<^ sud< 
4bh1y t>y a atranger in a etrangB place, informed his 
Tioet that ho always dreamed uiplcasantly when ho 
•Icpt too long, and. was sorry that he had given so 
much trouble. . 

‘ It is some minutes past five o’clock,' said Mr Ilfcrren- 

■ bum, ‘ Tea and coflfbe will be w'aiting for you by the 

tlnm you arc dresse)}: doubtless, breakfast will restore 
you, and put you in order for your work; for really 
you have been dreaming in n manner which appeared 
very painfbl, whatever the experience might, have 
been.’ • 

Conrad rose, dressed, breakfasted, and did undoubt¬ 
edly Itel much more comfortable and li^itiieartcd 
than during the night. lie was shortly conducted 
to the chamber in wliich ho had received so many 
powerful impressions on the preceding evening, and 
forthwith commenced the task he liiul engaged to 
perform. Conrad was by no means a young man a 
romantic or sentimental turn, but it is nut to be won¬ 
dered at, that Ills present occupation should produce 
a deep effect upon his mind. The form and features 
he was now endeavouring to portray were certainly 
tlio most bc.'intiful lie had as yet e.xerciacd his art 
upon—indeed, witliout exception, the most beautiful lie 
liad ever belield. Tlie melancholy spectacle of youth 
cut off in the first glow of life’s brightest season, and 
when surrounded by everything tliat wealth and 
education can contribute towards rendoriug existence ! 
brilliant and delightful, can never fail to excite deep | 
and solemn emotion. As the artist lulioured to give i 
a fiutliful representation of the sweetly perene face, i 
the raven hair, the marble forehead, the delicately j 
arched brow, the exquisitely formed nose and mouth, | 
and thought how well such noble beauty set‘mcd to ; 
suit one who was fit to die—a pure, spotless, bright 
being—he liad more tlian once to pause in iiis work 
while he wiped tlie tears from Iiis eyes. IVw cxix;- 
riences elinatcn the lioart so powerfully ns tlio sight oP 
the early dead j those wlm live among us a short wliile, 
happy and good, loving and beloved, and then arc 
suddenly taken away, ere the rough journey of life is 
well begun, leaving tis to travel on through the perilous 
and difficult world by ourselves; no more sweet words 
for us, no more songs, no more companionship, no 
more loving counsel and assistance—nothing now, save 
the remorabrance of beauty and purity departed, rilow 
jiotent is that remembrance against the assaults of evil 
thongiitsi How impressive the thoughl of virtue ^in 
the Miroud I 

"With one or two necossaiy intervals, Conrad worked 
throughout the day, and until the declining ligiit 
wanted him to desist. Tho next morning he resumed 
{udiet^ and in about four or five liours brougltt his 
«uk.tb a eonclnsion, taking, in addition to the painting 
he commissioned to make, a smitU crnyoit sketch 
iw hiffit^f. It was his wish to prescr,re some nfemento 
of'Tfbat ke regarded as the most remarkable of his 
fki^eefelWees, and likewise to possess a * counterfeit 
(ff a fitco tlie beauty-of which lie had 
^nailed. Mr Harrenburn expressed him- 
jgratiSed by the. manner in which Cojirad 
hfaitself—he only saw tlio painting, of | 
into iiis study, bade liim por- j 
:se’^i^'^’ paM'' him fifty guineas} a s^ 

'itlm youag..m'an of Ms sensesJjlH; 

ao unexpectedly, after aft; 
ecially M tho presence of tsK 
the taste he bad ek^bited in Ms 
ad cBaaimay ooattoisaeiir.’ 

4li«ieritm, ithe x^m^^ble laSueoee 




Unsusceptible mind received an ImpreisMi feom tliis 
sitmle association with a scene of death on tho one 
hand, and an appreciating patron on the other, which 
affected the whole of his ftiture yfa. He returned to 

C- , bade adieu to his landlady and firiends,' and^ 

placing himself and ids luggage upon the xjondon. 
coach, proceeded to tlie metropolis. Hqre, after look¬ 
ing aliout liira fur some time, and taking pains to study. 
tlio various masters in iiis art, lie made a respectful 
application to i^ie wiut stood among the highest in 
repute, and wlioso works liad pleased ids own taste 
and f.incy better tlian any he had scon, Af^r much 
c.arnc3t pleading, and offering very nearly all the little 
wealth he possessed, he was accepted as a pupil, to 
receive a’cpnrso of ton lessons. With great assiduity 
he followed tlie instructions of tho mastdr, and learnt 
the in/stories of colouring, and a great number of 
artistic niceties, all tending to advance 1dm towards 
perfection of execution. He was really possessed of 
natural talents of a high order, and in tlie development 
of these lie now evinced great acuteness, as well as 
industry. His master, an artist wlio liad made a repu¬ 
tation years before, and wlio had won high patronage, 
and earned for liimself a large fortune, thus being beybnd 
tlie rcaoli of any feelings of professional jealousy, was 
much delighted with Conrad’s progress, was proud to 
■liave discovered and taiiglit an artist of really superior 
talent; and generously returning to 1dm tho money 
he liad latsl^f received with so much mistrust and 
even naii.sca—for a raw pupil is the horror of coy- 
nnscenii —lio forthwith established 1dm ns ids proteg6. 
'J'iianks to Ids'introduction, Conrad sliortljr received 
a commission of importance, and h.ad the honour of 
p.aiiiting tlie iiortrait of one of tlie most distinguished 
members of tlio Hritish arlstocriuy. He cjicrted all 
his powers in tlie work. Aid was rewarded witli success; 
the portrait caused some sensation, and was regarded 
as a chcf-cTmtvre. Thus auspiciously wooed, Fortune j 
opened lier arms, and gave him a place among her own 
favoured children. Tlie first success was succeeded by 
oUiors, commission followed commission;,and, to be 
brief, after four years of incessant engagements and 
unwearied iiulustry, lie found liimself owner of a high 
reputation and a moderate indeiicndunce. 

During all tliis time, and througiiout tlie dazzling 
progress of his fortunes, tlie crayon skctcli of poor Miss 
llarrenburn was preserved and prized, and carried 
wliercvor lie wont witli never-failing care and solici¬ 
tude. Sanctifies] by. indelible associations, it was to 
iiiiu a sacred amulet—a ciiarm ng.ainst evil thoughts, 
a stiinuliint to virtue and purity—this picture of 11)0 
young Lady lying dead, gone gently to the lost account 
in tlic midst of lier beauty and uiitay)tcd goodness. Its 
iufiuence made iiiin a pure-minded, liuiuble, kind, and 
charitable niiui. L'lving quietly and frugally, he eon« 
stantly devoted a large proportion of his extensive - 
earnings to the relief of the miseries of the unfortunate i v 
and such traits did not pass without due recognitioii'i 
few who knew him spoke of his great talents without 
bearing testimony to the beauty of his moral character.; 

But every tiling may be carried to excess; even the j 
best^eclings may bo chorislied to an inordinate degre^;; 
Many of the noblest cliaractcrs the world ,haa produced ; : 
have overreached their intentions, and. ai^ 
ffinaticism. Conradf in tho fourth year of his .sqceeal^;; 
was fast merging from a pilrist into an asccHC:; he,begij||,^t 
to weary of the world, and to dcsiro to live anart;^mi|.) 
it, emfiloying iiis life, and tho fortime he ha^jil|e|®“ 
accumulated, solely in works of oharity at^ 

WMle in tl^ state of mind, he determined- 
on a continental tour. After «{^nding 
France, wlicre many an Hfitd.Diett w«a heueStad 
.Ms ..bounty, he travelled into 
mounijlie made a stay^ some dtiyl, 
cottage of an herbaliatmam;^ 
uring thii. hotels «o welt 



















ha ^ ^aOcM tdm dMUiae aloDg |ha 
Mont Blanc, and, Ih a tranquil «d 
nKrad, hod panted to vateb the Taxioni 
'10^ of fVDtet, Be leaned ogaintt a tree bj the 
r&^lfeide, at ^he comer of a path which led from the 
lii^imjr’to a pHvata tcMdence. Again it was August, 

osmel^jr four ypats since he Ijad quitted O - , exactly 

four years since the most singular event of his life had 
boeunred. Be took from hh breast the little crayon 
Skotohj carefully preserved in‘a blaoL morocco-case, 
jandf amid tlie most bcautiM scenciy in the world, gave 
uray to a,revcrie in which the past blended witii the 
(hturo-^his thoughts roaming from the heavenly beauty 
of .tlie death-bed scene to the austere sanctity of St 
Bernard or I<a Trapj)e. Strange fancies for one who 
hod barely completed Ids twenty-seventh year, and 
who was in the heyday of fame and fortune!' Sud¬ 
denly, tlve sound of approaching footsteps was heard. 
Conrad hastily closed the morocco-case, replaced it in 
Ids breast, and was preparing to continue his wall;, 
W'hcn an elegant female figure abruptly emerged from 
th« bypath 5 and the features, turned fully towards 
hln^-A) Heavens!—^who could mistake? The very 
same he Lad painted I—the same which liad dwelt in 
his heart for years I The sboclc was too tremendous: 
without a sigh or exclamation, Conrad fell senseless to 
the ground. 

■when he revived, he found himself Jying upon a 
Shfa in a wcll-fundshed chamber, with the vfcll-rcniem- 
bered form and features of Mr Harrenburn bending 
over him. ^ It seemed as if the whole, course of the 
lust four years had been a long dream—that Mr Ilarren- 
.bum, in met, was rousing him to perform the task for 

whifth ho iad sought liim out at C-. For awldle 

Qonrad was dreadfully bewildcjed. 

‘I can readily comprehend this alarm and amaze¬ 
ment,’ said his host, holding Conrad's hand, and shaking 
It as if It were that of an old friend, newly and unex¬ 
pectedly met. ‘ But be comforted ; you have not seen 
a spirit but a living being, who, ^ler undergoing a 
terrible and perilous crisis four years ago, awoke 
from her death-sleep to heal her father’s breaking 
iteort, and has since l>ccn liis pride and joy as of yore 
—-her health completely restored, and her heart and 
mtod as light and bright as ever.’ 
f': ‘^indeed 1 — indeed I' gasped Conrad. 

* DfeS,* continued Mr Ilarrenbnrn, whose countenance, 
/..Otmiad observed, wore an appearance vciy difierent 
MfrOim that which affliction liad imparted to it four years 
previously. ‘ The form on the bed which your 2 >encil 
. itiitated so well, remained so completely unchanged, 
B)at my. heart began to tremble with a new agony. I 
ffammohod an eminent physician the very day on wliich 
' yott completed the sad portrait, and, detailing the pan 
Ueulan of her case, besought him to study it, hoping 
.^X. baldly dared to confess what. God bless him! 

atudiy the case: he warned me to delay inter, 
miwitl smd, three days after, my daughter opened her 
eyes and s^ke. She bad been entranced, catalepscd, 
po inerC^uough, had it not been for this stubborn 
'mfrieUef of a ftither’s heart, she liad been entombed! 
jBuHtharrows me io think of this! Are you barter 
quite reassured as to the object of your alarm ? 
!ijif Irattied your career with slarong interest since 
'0^' my young friend, ^d m me congratulate 
success—a success which has by.no means 
alihot^h X never b^etd mtne than |m« of 

his 

m i.anndi bm ebnvenient and 
-1^ hateMled to‘ return 
to 

Whidi the 
. aeltatioh. . 'J*or. 




heard her voice, marked her thowhts, okierimd h«t 
coudut^ and-fbund with rapturb-that,mr. hSsal was 
liring indeed. ^ ' 

Afmr a sequence, vrildh the reader may e<nffli^|l(etcae 
to himself, Conrad li^rlus and Julia Earrenhorn wmnf' 
married. Among the prized relics at Harrmib|^ 
House, hi Wiltshire, where he oud his wife are livmg, 
are the f posthumoqp’ portrait and the crayon slmtch: 
and these, I suppose, will be preserved as h^oems in 
the family arcliives. 

. - - ... . . <1, I .. 

SAMPLES OF UNCLE SAM’S ’COTENBSS. 

Im some respects, Uncle Sam and Brother Jonathan 
oreu'familiar as household words* on the'lips of John 
Bail; but it may be safely afflrmcd, notwithstanding, 
tliat the English know less of the Americans ftian the 
Americans know of tlie English. We are in the way of 
meeting witli our transatlantic cousins very frequently, 
and never witliout having our present affirmation 
abundantly conlirmed. This mingled ignorance and 
find^erenee on the piurt of Englishmen to what is going 
ou m Yankcodom, besides being discreditable, will soon 
bo injurious, as any one may satisfy himself by a perusal 
of a couple of pleasant volumes from tlie pen of Captain 
Mackinuon,* who travelled tlirough the States lately, 
with his eyes open, not to their faults only, as might 
have been expected in an officer of Her Majesty’s navy, 
but to their virtues, attainments, and enterprises. lie 
has been out spying the land, and brings ba^ a report 
which, though not new to those in tlie habit of rca^ng 
American newspapers, and talking with American 
visitors, will be both new and interesting—^we should 
hope stimulative—to tlie majority of our countrymen. 
Wo shall fulfil a duty, and confer benefit as well as 
pleasure, picking out of the captain’s log-book 
some of tho ciioiccst samples of Uncle Sam’s ’cutcuess, 
which will serve to slicw, at the same time, tho progress 
and prosjiects of that groat commonwealtli. 

Captain Mackinnon believes the mind of tho Ameri¬ 
cans to be tlie keenest and most adaptable in the worlfi. 
They acquire information of any kind so rapidly, and 
have sucli ready dexterity in mechanical employments, 
that tile very slightest efforts put them on a par. with 
Europeans of far greater experience. After describing 
New X’ork—^wliicii w'c shall return to, if wo have space 
—the author gives the results of a visit to the dock¬ 
yards at Brooldyn, Boston, and other places. Brooklyn 
‘contains periiaps the finest dry-dock in tlie world,’ 
Here die saw all tho latest English improvements im¬ 
proved I He was informed, on unquestionable authority, 
that no new instrument of war is elaborated in EUgtod, 
without being immediately known to the aulfrorltios ih 
the United States; and that tlic commission of savtfi 
officers, now sitting at Washington to re-org«aise 
navy ordnance and gunnery exercise, are qs4tl^ 
materially by the experience of men educated l&'IScilr 
Majesty’s ship V** 

The first object of interest in approaoliitijg* 
Fulton 2'erry was a large ship, which was loaijih|} wil^ 
wheat for Eqrope. To accelerate the introdmiti^ '^. 
the cargo, a ^in-elevator was employed, 
machine pumped the grain from barges or 
on one side, in a continuous stream lute t^ ! 

at the rate of 2000 ^lushels per hoirr. It was u# 
paB8& into the vessel at tills prodigious 
wise accurately measured in tho opbriMi^ii. 
naval officers have tato a hkti; frodt; "' 
laJfimr-Baviug contrivanhe, atjd 
tho puipow of Bupplymfi 
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tees carrii^pe* ;^ add tba ^rtti£eni are countless—at 
least Onwaid slie darts at headlong speed, until, 
apparently in perilous proximity to hei; vliarf, a 
ii^tAil collision appears inevi^le. The impatient 
Yankees press—each to be the wtst to jump ashore. 
The loud ‘twang* of a bell'is niddenly heard; the 
potrerM engine is quickly reversed, and the -way of the 
vessel is'SO instantaneously stopyed, that tho dense 
mass of passengers insensibly leans ibru'ard iksn the 
sudden c^eck. Ihese boats cost about L.6000. In 
economy,, beauty, eommodiousness, and speed, they 
form a striking contrast to the steam-ferry from Ports¬ 
mouth to Gosport, which cost, it is said, L.20,0()0. The 
author singly advises persons in Europe, whu have 
any intention of projecting steam-ferries, to tak(f a 
leaf out of the Yankee book. As an example: If ^the 
Portsmouth Ferry had been conducted on tlic sumo 
principles as tho Fulton Ferry, a very large profit would 
have ensued, instead of tho concern being overwhelmed 
in debt. 

Here is another sample of Yankee go-aheadism. A 
launch I We are in Webb’s shipbuil<ling-yard. IjmIc 
around. Five huge vessels arc on the stocks; three are 
to be launched at highwater. Tlio first is a liner of 
1708 tons, built for running, and, with a fair wind, it will 
outsail any man-of-war afloat. The second is a steamer 
of 2600 tons. Q’ho third is a gigantic yacht of 1600 
tons, nearly as sharp as any yacht in En.gland. Five 
thousand seven hundred and eight tons were launched 
from one builder, and within thirty minutes I 
The clipper-ships, although cortiiinly the finest class 
of vessels afloat, are very uneasy in a sea. klr Steers, 
the builder of the far-famed yacht Atrwrira, is very 
sanguine that he will produce a faster vessel than lias 
yet ploughed the seas, ‘ and Captain Akicklnnon is 
inclined to believe that he will. JJis new clipper-vessels 
will be OB easy in motion as superior iu sailing. Tlie 
neat merit of Mr Steers, as the builder of the America, 
Is in his having invented a iterfectly original model, as 
new in America ns in Kuroxte. He informed our autlior 
that the idea, so successfully carried out in the AMmca’j 
mode^ struck lum when a boy of eight years old. He 
was looking on at the moulding of a vessel by bis father 
(an Fuglishman), when suddenly it occurred to him 
that a great improvement might be made iu tlic con¬ 
struction ; and tho modus opcraiidi sjwodily took })osses- 
■ion of his mind. Mr Steers thinks that a shallow 
vessel, with a sliding keel, can be built to outsail any 
vessel even on his Improved model. Tltis is likely to 
be tested next summer in England, as a sloop, tlic 
iSifvia, built by Steers on this construction, ia preparing 
to try her speed at Cowes next season. Tlic author 
cardblly noted this craft when on the stocks alongside 
the Aiaertco,* and he believes, * that no vessel iu England 
has the ghost of a chance against her.’ 

ngUsh ship-builders have a great deal to learn 
Brother Jonathan, not only in the fashion of 
bidid, but likewise in the ‘fitting and riggipg.’ An 
'Ameridan Ikmdon liner is sailed witli half tbe^umber 
eit otea required by an English ship of the same size, 
(^^bt ihe work is ^ot tlirough as well*|iid as expe- 
. lutti^ly. The various mechauical contrivances to 
ifright be beneficially copied by English 

On the clipper principle, can be 
A Baltimore builder for from L.10 to 
, 'ih gll her fitting- This is 'much 

whiiflt appears unaccountablo, 
ej/tyratm : but so much more 
'foc' wages, riwk'labour fi 
'than here."' ‘Cbtt'cm- 
by’Ammdoaa 
•nob '#1^' 
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as for yachts, is much better and cheaper titan omvas. 
Aifcther circumstance which struck author at 
Baftimore—and which is equally striking to hear erf to 
those who are accustomed to the.sight of the Thaihes 
barges ascending and descending the rives; in all tiieir 
ugliness and flith, with the flow ami ebb of each 
tide—was, that the vessels intended fqr the Idwest 
and most depprading ofSces, such as carrying manure, 
oysters, and wood, were of ‘elegant and symmetrical 
proportions 1 ’ <% * 

'The most potent proofs of Uncle Sam’s 'enteness 
are to be found in the patent oiflee at Waplungton. 
Inventions pour in in such abundance, that already the 
space allotted to them is so completely crammed, as to 
preclude the possibility of any close investigation. 
'Tho dockyard at Washington furnished matter for 
firesh reflection; the iron for cables, furnished by con¬ 
tract, being so superior to tlio old, that the testing- 
links were all broken on the first trial, tho model- 
apcliors being ‘ an immense improvement,’ &c. 

‘ And to wliom do you suppose w'o are indebted for 
all these improvements, and many more too tedious 
to mention ? ’ asked the officer. ‘ Why, to an English 
dockyard-master from Devonport.' 

So much for their progress on tlic eastern coast; 
now let us turn westward, ascending the Hudson by 
one of tlie river-si earners. Without doubt, these 
steam-vessels are the swiftest and best arranged 
known; buftne speed and size arc improving so rapidly, 
tL.xt what is correct now, may Iw far behind the mark 
a year hence., The Jsuac Newton is at present the 
largest. 'Phe saloon, which is gorgeously decorated, is 
100 yanls long. In this vast, vaulted apartment, the 
huge mirrors, elegant carving, and x*rofuso gilding, 
absolutely dazzle tlic ^-e. On first entering one ^ 
tliesu magnificent floating saloons, it is difficult for tlie 
imagiualiun to realise its position. All comxiarisou is 
at once defied, as there is nothing like it afloat in the 
world. 

'Phe extent of the lake-trade is prodi^ous. Its 
aggregate value for 1850, irai>orts and exports, amounts 
to 180,484,905 dollars, which is more by 40,000,000 
dollars than the whole foreign exiiort-trade of the 
country! Tlie aggregate tonnage employed on the 
lakes is equal to 209,041 tons, of which 167,137 tons 
arcAmcriciin.and 3.5.904 British. The passenger-trade 
is not included iu tlie preceding sura; it is valued at 
1,000,000 dollars. ‘ The mind is lost in astonishment 
at BO iirodiginus a commerce. It is not ten years sincCi 
the first steamer ran round the chain of lakes. Popu¬ 
lation, and its couimcreiol concomitants, are increasing 
so rapidly, tliat before twenty years, the lake-trade 
alone will be of greater extent 'and imxiortance than 
tiie whole trade of any other nation on the globe 1’ 
The number of emigrants from Europe and the eastern 
states annually passing through BufiTalo for the 1^ 
West is now one million, and likely, by and by, tq 
increase to two millions! Cities are consequentiy 
rising up with extraordinary rajiidity. The'population 
of Detroit, for example, has irereased, during the last 
ten years, from 11,000 to 26,000—an advance which t| ’ 
mainly owng to the facilities aflbrdcd by the ^chlgan 
Central Kailway, for concentrating on their passage 
tile westward-bound emigrants. An absurd-api4t b^, 
gjicculation has likewise,contributed to .the .increka^l 
A building and farming mania, similar to tht.xa&mwl 
manly in England six years ago, has adzed thO 
The only salvation for the speculators is the c^tMiS 
incrtase of vast swarms of emigrants froffii' fiiUnm 
ChiOago is another example of rapid 
fixon 8000 in 1840, to above 20,000 
which it mdnly owes to its advmita|no)|4i'>i|ipn^P 
head of thenavjgation of the ehaih- 
is-also a'wond^rfrtl iitstanne 'df 
'aiero.,,wM not a'SingU 
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Htero WM a city of 20,000! Twenty ycHM tiio, 
tlM land on aliicli it stands ^aa not worth Mlro 
than tho govprnriicnt price, wliich is about 6 b. 6u. |er 
acre! at present, tho,lots are valued, in good locations, 
at L.40 a f*ot frontage. 'J'lic result is speculation; 
with sudden fisrtanes on the one Iiand, and sudden 
ruin on the other. Emigrants, ns wey as citizetJS 
themselves, hnVo to ‘ move on ’ flirtlior v est; and hence 
tliey are covering Wisconsin, Mincsota, and otlicr 
territories. Nothing can now sarrest ^le flowing title 
till it dash against the Hocky Mountains, and meet tho 
counter-tide setting in from the coast of tl»c I’acillc. 

The diStrict around Lake Winnebago seems, neeonl- 
ing to oim autlmr’s account, to be a tempting spot for 
emigrants; and ns there cannot be tlie least Suspicion 
of his having an interest in tnimpeliug it upj it m.iy bo 
as well that the rcaxler should kmnv where ‘I’iiradi^e 
llestored’ is to be found, [.ake Wiuueb.ioo is not 
One of tliost* huae inland oceans, witli winds iiiul waAos, 
storms and' sliipvt recks uimn it, but a quit t, snug 
sheet of water like Loidi Lomond, w hicli it reseinblA 
in size, and, if we may ju<lge from a pai)er-de8criplion, 
in appearajice. *11 is alamt tliirty inilis long, and ten 
to twelve broad. A high ridge of iiini stone bounds it 
oil tiio cast, sloping gradually down to tho edge of the 
water. Numerous natural eiearings or prairies lelii'ie 
the sameness of the luxuriant fou•^ts. On the western 
side, the land invades the lake in long, low eapes and pen¬ 
insulas. The fragrance of tliu air, the exqtusitc verdure 
of tho trees, the gorgeon^ colouib of the ])iuirio flowei.', 
and tho artibt-liko arrangements of tlie “oak oiH'nines,” 
and wild nteadows, are delightb msir fo be forgotten. 
The most el.ihornte and eullivnted seiuery in liurope 
falls into insignilleanee in eonijiirison. I was struek 
with astoitlbluiienl tliat siieii “ag.irden of Eden ” slionld 
Mb so littli'known, even in the Astern stales—that fueli 
extraordinary uilvantages slionid lie ncgleeted. Alter 
a careful examination of many places in the westein 
^tiun of the UniUsl Staus, I aiUisedly assert, tli.il 
Lt^e Winnebago District Is Ibi' most desirable and the 
finest in tho^world ior oinigr.mts.’ 

Ills reasons for this opinion are biiofly. that it luis 
communication with tlie Atlantic on enili border of tlie 
state—by tlio Alississippi on the wist, and L.ike Mieiii- 
gan on the east; that tlie soil is iiry fertile, and the 
Climate remarkahly laiUthy, iitiiig more equable than 
tiio same latitude on sea-lHi.inl, and quite free from 
frver or ague. Il'llli gnat gk-e, the captain details a 
sporting excursion in this loinanlie distiiet, in the 
course of iShieh lie fill in with an old aequaintanee in 
the shape of on niuler-keeiicr from one of the Scottish 
ni lors. He liad emigrated two years, and become a 
‘laird.* Ills reniarica Jispbijid gical Vuteniss, .iiul as 
it was on Uncle Sani’b soil, it must be iii.iecU to riielj^ 
flam’s credit. Their eoniersation w.ts so aiiiUBing as 
Well as instructive, that we quote it. 

‘ “ Ah, sir,” said the Seotelnnau, “ if the quality in 
England only knew there was a pl.iee like this, do yoif 
think they would go and pay such ovtnnngaiit tents for 
tho mere shooting hi Keotbmd V No, sir, not they. My 
•o)d master paid five liniidred poiiiids n > cur ibr hii, moor 
adjacent to Iioch Ness.'* 

“And pray what did ho got for it ? ” 

**Wl>y, not half sudli sport as ho can got here," 
reified ho. . • 

“Truly," 1 nyoinod; *>huff remember the dlBtanco, 
' aad i^pento of coming hm>.” 

‘‘A* Ant the distanc^drou can, at present, tie* lure 
from Laodeia itt frwAtWln dm's. lu two years, the rail 
will bd finJshud 'tOiEond uu-Lao, and you will be 
ouablsd W.iwl Iwre in eleven difj's. Tim exiietisc, as 1 
, will i)ot wdy he fiur less, but it may bo 

ttirM Into A poMtive gain.'’ 

* 1, Wldki.d up my oar# .at tlds Msertion, and roquostcil 
tpy<»d (Mnaintaace, tho ox<Mqi0r, to proceed. 

“'Well, Ur, took’co hero s' snppw a parly of fire 


gentlimiep subscribe five hundred pounds apicco, that 
will be two titouaand five hundrod iiou^ds. With one 
tigiusand five hundrod pounds, they can purchase a 
quantity of land, and ffmild au cxcoUent house, stable, 
and lUlices %n Doty mand, In a position which, in ten 
year»*tiino, will iiicMBse greatly in value as an eligible 
site for building alloilnents. Tlio very foot of such an 
oatnblislimeiit by wealthy English gontlemou will cause 
the laud to rise in value enormously; and I will 
warrant that in five years it will be worth ten times 
the present cost. Ei'om their location on Doty Island, 
they would liaie the ilnest fresh-^ater fishing in the 
wotld. Tliey would have thirty miles lake-shore for 
deer-s)iooting; ami dense woods, forty miles back to 
Lake jVIii bigaii, where laurs, and catninonnts, and other 
wiM aiiimalb are plentiful. Abundance of wild fowl, 
quail, and wood-eoeks would be found everywhere." 

“•Stop,'’‘o\elaimcd 1, iiiterru]>ting him; “ what arc 

I w e to do alaait the main point -the gronsc-sliooting ? 
Uesides, remember tbere is another thousand pounds to 
account for.” 

“ Don’t interrupt, please sir; 1 am coming to that. 

'I kmiw several districts of country in this neighbour- 
hood with natural boundaries, such as crocks, rivers, 
thick belts of Iris's, &e. These districts vary from 
five tlioiisiind to twenty thousand acres, and are so 
feitilc tliat Euroiioans cannot iveii imagine such rich¬ 
ness. Eivu liinidiid pouiids you cuidd lend to tho 
farmers at twilie pir cent, per annum. Many_ qf 
tbeni p.iy from two to eight jicr cent, per month, j 
viould thus, by aeeoninioduliiip, the fanners, l uy 
best stocked pre«enes, ami tlie niost fri£tki||^HRP'' 
Iiiirs of the soil th.at can be found. 
iiig file liuiidred jiuuiids }’ou might kceg^^^Hwil^ 
your kuids, or invest at twehe per cent. a^pPKner 
ball'. If tilths iim sted, you would get twelwiPpr ismt.. 
oil one tlioiisand pounds, nearly equal to five per cent, 
upon the whole sum l.iid out, and the laud incretisiug 
in value in a piodmions ratio.” 

“ Womkrlul!” thiinglit 1, with entlnisiasin. “I will 
poji you in print, iiij lad." ’ 

We ‘pop iiim in print’ with similar good-will. His 
laheiiie would he an adiiiirahio one, save and except 
that then' is sin oi'caii to cross before reaching Doty 
Jsl.iud. We commend it to tlie New Yorkers and 
giidli'tpen of the eastirii states, who wish to have a 
bunting-lielil such ns the old moii.iivhs of Europe 
would liavocnvksl. The sclienie,iiotwitlistaiiding, does 
credit to tlie ingenuity of its propounder, who tlicreby 
prot es himself tho right sort of man for the country ho 
has ekosen to call his own. 

Another couvorbution wliieli our aullior relates, 
afl'oids an nnoituivpe.'il sample of real aboriginal 'cute- 
netfs. ('aptam Maekinnon impresses us, as he did the 
Anioiieiiiib, ns a trank, lieaaty fellow, who can make 
himself at liuiiie at once, anywhere, and with any one. 
Ituriiig hit. short siairting excursion, ho seems to bare 
picked acquaintance witli nearly all the happy inhalii- 
tiiiits of that western Eileii with which lie had boMme* 
bo enraptured. Strolling along ono day, he mot with a 
tall, gaifht Yankee, who knew him, and invited him 
into his log-cid>in for n eixiinl glass and a ‘ crack ’ afteo: 
it. Tills senfL-savago-iooking fellow hod been a soldkiv 
and delighted, like his guest, in the title of captain. Ua 
laid been fighting in Mexico and CaHtbraia wiljfa thiff' 
‘ Injuns.’ Ah he of Doty Island had a pTOpos^AjjBiakei. 
to lirUish sportsmen, so Captain Ezekiali Coa/^^Ktua 
had ‘a proposal to mnko to tho British gwmllMiii.' 
He bad heard of our Cape and CaifrO war, Aad waMWitr 
lijj^liow and why wo did not make a shorter want « 
taat awkward business,'he scut to Etigiaq4 A'lWtltiitii . 


iatf ajijtitiitii 


infrintry inuskot, which ho producom 'liVoU, 
did over you see such a clumsy ranDMirt la all youp 
born days? Now, captin, owl w Ww fflflflfWMri 
do yon soe that mstek stUntjp It it setvaltoif htn; 
and bruanler than any man. u's eMtcny on» kuadreu 


ntaintaace, Ui« cx-isetptr, to proceed. do yon soe that Misteti stumK it w ipviliwi nqfi; 

Ur, took’ee here i” suppose A party of fire j and bruanlor than any man- it's cMicHy Ijjno nuadreu , 














and fifty yards from my doot. I liaise fired that Ohnnsy 
vannent at the stump till mu head ache<l^ and my 
should^ vas 4uite sore, and have hardly hit it onso. 
Nov, then, captin, look ’ee her«j(taking up his seven- 
barftlled rerolvine rifle, and letling fly one barrel after 


the other): I guess you will fipil seven bullets in the 
iiwed stump. 1 will, however,! stick seven playing 
cai'ds on the stump, in different places, and, if you 
choose, hit them all.’ After suadry but unaccepted 
offers to his English brotlier-militunt fur a teial of 
mutual destructiveness, lie made his ofl’er to tlie Ilritisli 
government throngji its representative, but wliicdi that 
loyal subject, in a fit of mortification, declined to 
convey, on tlie ground that if he ‘made the finest offer 
in the world to the British goverumeut, tliey,would 
only sneer’ at him. However (to give, as lx;fore,ftlie 
substance of what is here detailcd with amusing effect), 
the ofihr of Captain Brum was to enlist 501)0 Yailkec 
marksmen, each armed with a seven-barrelled revolving 
rifle, and kill ‘ all the Iiijuus ’ at tlie Cape in six nioiitlw 
for the sum of 5,000,000 dollars! ‘ AVe sliunid be ekal,’ 
quoth he, ‘to tliirty thousand' trooiis with such tarnui, 
stiff, clumsy consams as tlieni reg’latiun imiske<8 is.' 
Wo should do it slick, riglit away.’ This may seem 
only a piece of fun, but such it does not appear to tlie 
author, who turns from fun to facts and figures, and 
calculates what would bo the result of an encounter 
liotweeu English and American inen-of-wnr, if the latter 
had ten men in eaeli top lianilliiig (.hijitain Brnm’s 
weapon witli Captain Brum’s skill; and the result lie 
comes to is, tliat tiiey could, in one iiiimite and a liaif, 
dispose of 210 men on tlio opposite dock. TIi'k teoiihl 
anmunt to the destmetion. of the whole crew stuliom’d on 
the vjtper deck! The undoubted ponsibiliii/ of such a 
summary mode of anniliilating an enemy, must soon 
change the system of warfare, and at li^yst demands 
grave considcxalion. AVe make no comnnuit upon tliis, 
as we should be inclined to do were we not announcing 
the forebodings of a naval officer, who must be supposed 
to see cause of appreliension before be would venture 
to express it. 

Turning now to a more civil aspect of affairs than 
the pieture of thirty death-dealing demons in tlie topi 
of a Yankee frlg-ite, let us sec liow they manage tlioir 
oggressious upon tlie untamed field and forest. Ifuriiig 
his various ramblings, our traveller’s free-and-easy 
manner gained him the confidence of several aide and 
eneegetio men—an advantage wliieli enaiiled him to 
I»C 0 p behind tlie scenes in many of the western movc- 
meuta. 'The following incident, whieli came under ids 
own knowledge, comes within the design of this nirtiele, 
which is to illustrate the go-alicadism of our trans¬ 
atlantic cousins, and how tiioy find the witys and means 
where other men fail. 

Near Green Bay (in tlie aforesaid Garden of Eden), 

' a small village suddenly peers out from tlie woixls. 
The aite was chosen by one of those extraordinary men 
'educkted pipneers), wno had silently selected a position, 
ad tHi^abushed hhnseif as proprietor before any one 
W«i acquainted with his object. Once fixed, tlic Working 
Ii^iscCrs, well aware of the so^acity and ability Aif tlioir 
fijpWMinner, begin to drop in likcwiso. In g few months, 
alfiWjp is Idd out, and .a population makcl its appear- 
; "-A Blank-toad is necessary, a charter is obtained, 

summoned of all interested in tlie said 
;ibnd. iAhtmt a hundred persons attend; the charter is 
it can hceomo a valid instrument, 
for, and one dollar each 
?,!lto||'s|®s„''.5lie\’w}«de.o^}tal required is L.10,000—a.. 

00 ^'not be mustered in'csl^i. 

< One cltiaen ^believes^he 
from- a relative 'in- tlm QeimesssiS'. 
taka-stock, find supply-the: 


iii,not.ten'do}hw#.(c]u&) ipthe! 
S'iWiiltit', laswheri Ylm. ha»^ credit with' *■ 
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wirkmen with pork, molasses, tea| and sugar, out of 
hli friend’s store; making a speech at the seme time ' 
Oabers shnilarty pledged their credit for shoes, soap, 
clotliing, &c. The hulk of tlie meeting, consisting, of 
hard-working ‘ bonnet-lairds,’ undertake m go to work 
immediately; taking for part-payment the necessaries 
of life, and resciving road-stock for tlie baVmee. AVithoUt 
a cent of capital, tlicy began a work which would 
eventually cost 50,000 dollars, in full confidence that 
something woii1i;| turn hp to procure the wlierowithal, 
'riie beauty of the matter is, tliat tlie project succeeded. 
Tlieroiul lias not only quadrupled tho value property 
all around, Imt it bids fair to p-iy a dividend in five 
years of 50 per cent. If a steam-boat is wanted, it is 
aequii-csl’ pi tlie same w.ay. Large vessels have been 
conqiletuly built ni'sl eiiuipped, without tlie owriors 
possessing one farthing, and tlioy liave not only paid 
for tlipmselves, but have made linndsomo fortunes for 
the liieky and enterprising projectors. Speculation of 
this kinil, -wliicli would Ik- justly deemed (usboiiourablo 
iii a settled coiinlry. is apt to be less rigidly considered 
in tile jiionccrs of a new world. AViiat country can 
attempt to coikj with sucli energy and enterprise as 
tins? It is frequently a subject of remark, that men 
born in England, and educated in tlie Stales, are among 
the foremost in tliese enterprising projects, 

'J'liero are many other facts in tliese interesting 
volnnies u liieh wu should like to eali attention to; but 
tlie render whti has iiceompatiicd us through this sketch 
cannot do bi-tter tlinii read tlie volumes themselves— 
only remembering, that the eiitlinsiasni of his guide 
might liiivo iiocn cotisidorubly moderated llSd lie been 
an emigrant instead of a gentleman traveller. 

MBS GTUMSII.VIVE’S TRKATI.st ON • 
HOLDFASTS. 

I AM ready to maintain, against' all assailants of the 
position, that the jierson who can feel so deep an 
interest in any of the works of Goil as to find, in 
the investigation of tlicm, employment for, time which 
might otherwise liang a lilllc iicavily on hand, and 
occupation of an iiinoeent and even of a useful 
natnn! for an active mind, lias a decided advantage 
over one wlio has no sueli resource._ And I furtlier 
maiiituin, tliat tliere is not one single object in created 
nature-, from tlie drop of diteli-watcr wliieh occupies 
tlie alteutioii of Herr von Creep-crawl, up to the 
‘ serried liost ’ of angels and areliaugels wlio inluibit 
tlie realms of light, wdiieli doe.s not present matter 
wortliy of tlio study and altciilion of an inquiring and 
intelligent iiiiiid. Having delivered Ibis defianeo, I 
sliall now ask my reiulers to taki ^guitber walk round 
rjj’ garden, and examine the eliiiibers wliieh cover my 
Willis, and listen to my Treatise on Ilulclfasts, as I 
call tliosc npiK'iidiigcs of plants wliicli assist them in' 
climbing.* 

' The very first specimen to wliieli we come, is one 
of tliat very ivretty trilw lli’e Clematidrw, tlio Gfe)- 
mnlis montiiiia, wliieh is elosiely covering a U'all of 
ten feet liigli, and at least twenty in widtli, Uience 
throwing out its hraiiches, extending itself over the 
adjacent wall of the house, and occasionally sending 
a stray shoot or two to adorn my nciglibouris gardoh. 
Now', how do those Blight, long stems, which striit^, - 
some of thetn twenty or Thirty feet from thd: par^l; 
stalk, support and arrange themselves so' as to; 
serve 'a neat and ornaiuental appeUrait^ 
my having had the least trouWe in traiUltnr.'-^d iaM ; 
If you gatlier oi« of tliose loose branches,'tou 
see tliat it lias no tendril of any WttJt’r'iiF.wSnr. 
apparent means of support; but this, 11^aU 
or the elematidciB or dciuatls trib^ %pouatHC 
power of -twisting the Jpaf-stalk sidM, <1%, 
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i)rr«&]rt!hinff elie that comes In its va,y, so as to 
"the i^t to the support -with as firm a knot as oo 
be made with a piece m string; and after thus encircliJIg 
the wire, it returns the leaf to its former position, vith 
the upper sSIo outwords, exactly as it tros before. 
Some of the clematis tribe make this fulcrum ftom 
one part of thei leaf-stalk, and some from another. In 
that which wo are examining, it is formed from the 
lowest part next tlio main stalk of the plant. In the 
wild elmnatis (O'. vdo/Sn)—tiu& kindiTwhich runs so 
fr^y over hedges and thickets in the southern counties, 
adorning 4he country in winter with snowy tufts of 
iWithers, formed by its seed-vessels—a part of tlie stalk 
between two pair of the leallots forms this twist; iivliilst 
in the sweet-sijentod garden-clematis, otlien parts of 
the stem give the supiwrt; but it is'olwnys by mi^ns of 
some portion or otlier of this member, that plants of 
this tribe are sustained in tlioir rapid mid extensile 
climbing. It is curious to observe wli.it iiislim Uve 
aptitude to curve towards suitiiblc objw'ts, and lowurdif 
them only, is exhibited in the holdtasls of climbing- 
plants. They never bend towards a wall, board, or 
Other flat substaneo, when there is nothing to lay 
hold of; but the moment tiny toueh a suitable 
object, tlioy instantly fix on it, fomiiug closely com¬ 
pacted lings, which can lie untaisted only when 
young. As the plant rises from one height to another, 
the little green slioots above send out ^resh lca\e8, 
each having the same prehensile piupcrftes, which 
they keep in reserve till called on to apjily them 
to their pwinir use; whilst at the sipiie time, tlie 
lower rings are becoming indurated, so that, as tlie 
plant grows lunger and heavier, its supports become 
stronger ^pd harder. Tlierc are otlier plants besides 
the eloraatide® which thus ijppiiort themselves, of 
whiifli tlie Maurandya Bmclnyana and the Cauunmui, 
are examples; and tlie ninnuer in whuh these accom- 
modalc themselves to tlio exact form of the object on 
which ftiey seize, is very remarkable. If the support is 
round, the ring is also round; but if they iix on a 
square lath,*or other angular tlimg, the stem forms to 
it, so that when the prop is removed, the ring retains 
the exact form of that prop, every angle being os sharp 
and true, as if it were moulded m wax. 

Kow, the next plant which greets us is the ivy 
(//edfero hdixy, anil this diUfcrs wliolly in its means of 
support from almost any other creeper; yet there is 
none lliat takes firmer hold, or maintains more strongly 
its position, than this licauliful creeper, whose ceaseless 
verdure well deserves the name of ivy—a word derived 
from tlie Celtic, and signifying qi ten. It is supported by 
means of a wliUish fripge of fibres, that are thrust out 
from one side of evwy part of the stem which conies in 
contact with any wall or other supporting object tfc 
Whii^ it can cling. Wiould a foreign substance, such as 
a k-al^ intervene between it and tliat object, tlie fibrt>s 
leiwthen until they extimd beyond the uiipedmieuti 
ana then they fix on the desired object, oud cease to 
grow. 

Those fibres, however, are not true roofs—a branch 
* with only suiii roots, would not grow if planted in the 
earth'—they are mere holdfasts, and the plant does not 
wceite any portion of its nourishment through them. 
JTho ttpjier part of the plant, whgre it has mounted 
ilMti wa wall and becoma orboresucui, is wliolly 
Anwid of ouch fitnes. which never appear but when 
tlM^Whiwmeoltjimitoilxupom i 

jAJka now, lot US look at that whidt is tlie reiry pride 
Of mf pWteKL’aod Which wdl deigrves the name 
bsMownd on it by * poetiemindod friend—‘the 
MtdeltafliKm'i’ Imeenthebcamtiful Cbbsa seondsM; 
oad hare We <tre introiitaced to qidte » difibrent dass of 
vhoidfitste from cither Of thote which we here examined, 
'TH biossom of the oobae ]# « ondous and 

|i^m%>f<»med ca^x of frfO exquisitely 

«nd of Oi tini|Wi|p(ae«*»itiw a flowstr, or, at 


least, when divested of-its tgie bell*du^ petal, 
loM^ like one. From this calyx doi^ly unfolds a 
noMe bell, at first of a soft, creamy gteien; but the 
second day pt its exiAmice it becomes tin^ and 
veined^th a delicate num colour, which on & third 
day is its prevailin^*hue< The blossmn is then in 
its fiill perfection; tie vigorous green filaments sup* 
porting tlie antliers curve outwards; ftie long anther^ 
in the same manner os those of the white Illy, open 
lengthways, and disdose ridi mosses of yellow ^llen; 
wliSst tlio single pistil stands grueeftiUy between its 
five supporters, crowned with a glubular purple style. 
On the last day or two of its existence, the boll is of a 
full, deep puce colour, and then drops, leaving the calyx 
bai4 from which in duo time is dovdoped a handsome 
fruit, something like that of the passion-flowm'. The 
flower-stalk is from four to six inches long, and 
stands finely out from the wall, many blossoms being 
exlubited at the same time in difTcrent stages m 
development. 

But now of the holdfast, wliich is our special 
subject. And tliis needs to be of a strong kind, for 
fhc jironchos of this plant have been known, in an 
Knglish conservatory, to run to the length of 200 feet 
in one summer; and no doubt, in its native Mexico, 
where it has notliing to impede its growth, its thoots 
run even more fre«.*ly. Behold, then, at distances of 
from three to four inches, all up the main stem; and 
also, on every shoot and branch whioli that stem throws 
out, grows a le.tf, comixised of three pair of leaflets, 
beautifully vtined, and tinted with reddisli purple, 
from between the lost pair of whicli springs a tendril 
of extreme elegance. Indeed, noble as is this plant in 
every pmt, 1 think tliis tendril is the crowning grace 
of the whole: it is exceedingly slender, throwing oiT 
Bidc-branclieo w hieh, again, repeatedly fork off at acute 
angles in pairs, and each extremity of c-ach branch is 
furnished with a minute and delicate hook, so small as 
to ho scaredj’ pcieejilihle, but so strong end sliarp- 
poiiitcd 08 to lay bold of every object in its way— 
whidi hold it retains, when once well fixed, in spite of 
wind or weather. If this tendril remains long unat- 
tVehed, it becomes elongated to ten or twelve indies, 
or even more; and certainly a more elegant object 
than it presents when in this state can scaredy be 
Seen, nor one wliidi fonns a more graceful ornament 
to a vase of fiow'ers, if introduced as it ctows, depend¬ 
ing from one of the vigorous young purple shoots, itself 
shining with a sort ot metallic lustt^ and riddy coloniWd 
witli green and purple. Bat it is only on the loose young 
shoots that It assumes this very graceful appearance. 
If it is sufficiently near to a wall, or other support, 
im^eod of thus hanging pendent, its main stalk nearest 
the leaf contracts into a spiral form, thus shortening 
the tendril, and giving it greater power than so frail 
and slight a thing eould otherwise possess; and the 
elasticity produced by the convolutions enables the 
branch slighUy to yield to the influence of the wfrid,^ 
wliidi makes it less likely to be tom down. Each 
cxtrciuify, as I bave said, is armed with a hook, whidh 
hook, ns soon as it touclies, lays firm hold <m the wall; 
and these tendrils occurring close together, and »large 
proiiortion of them fixing on some object^ a wood^ 
fully strong support is afforded to the plant. 
plant is called by some people, 'the viototolMaiitlg 
ivy,'although no leaf or blossom can be lew Ukn the 
ivy or tite violet than that of the cobeo. 

And now, let na pass onwards. These la.MlMlIkes 
tendriled plant, the passion-vine; and wli A 


or tendril quite Of A difibrent Utad frt 
bare just examined. It Is simple and tw 
springing from the axil of the leely f(RA 
young, but moedily beooahm: f|4M3l» Md 
very taose twist round wbatew.MlMlI tt ps 
spiral to within on Indh^ AT 
eaefr^ it» support*!^ flip; dtiweMA Altf 
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corkscrew, thtu clasping it with gteot innacu. This 
has no hook or pther appendogo which would enable it 
to ilx on a wall or other flat substance; and thereforok 
unless there are wires, or' some |ther oxtrspoous sup¬ 
ports near, it must be nailed untuLit reaches a detain 
height, wh^ Its own staUcs suppIAtho requisite props 
on which the tendrils ma 3 r lay hJd. Tlie gnpe and 
many other vinos are finished with tendrils, which 
spring from the root of the leaf-stalk; that of the grape- 
vIm is slightly branched, but not furnished witk any 
hook. One or its tendrils usually grows close to the 
stem of the fhdt, and thus sustains tlie heavy bunch 

' of grapes which most otherwise, when it increases to a 
weight of many pounds, either break from its stem, or 
else pull down tlm branch on whieh it grows. • ^ 
And now we approach the beautiful or major 

convolvulus, which aflbrds us a speuimen of q^ite a dif¬ 
ferent mode of progression from that displayed in any 
croeper wo have as yet looked iit, for it has neither 
tendril nor fibrous roots. ‘ ()h, tliat muit he a mistake!" 
says some fine lady. ‘My last Beilin pattern was of con¬ 
volvuli, and that lovely group of flowers 1 copied liad 
several blossoms in it, and I am sure tliere wen> jjltMii/ 
of tendrils in both.’ No doubt, fair lady; but com oil uli 
in Berlin patterns, and those wliicli ore wrouglit in 
‘ nature’s looms,’ ilill’er wonderfully. In the foiiner, not 
only the climbing convolvulus, but the coinnion blue 
one (C'. minor), is richly furnished a ith tendrils, whilst 
those of Daiue Nature display no such aiqieiulnge. 
Now, take a real flower of tliis tribe - - the cotinnon 
hind-weed from tiio hedge will do as well ns any other 
—and you will see that the means provided lor it to 
run up any stick or stem it may meet, is a peculiar 
property it has, of twining its btem round and 
round that of any other plant near it; and s > 
strong is tliis necessity to assume a spis.il cod, or 
rather to twist and unite itself with some other st(‘in, 
that you may often sec two, three, or four sister-stalks 
of the B.ame plant invrrcattied into one stout cable, 
which union, Ihoiiglt it docs not enable the feeble stems 
to ascend, yet seems to increase their strength. But 
supply the young shoot with a stick or wire, or even a, 
bit of twine, and see how rapidly it will then (limb, 
and clasp, and throw out longer and stronger shoots, 
and overspread your wall with its lar^* bell-sIiaiH'd 
flowers, so brilliant with every lint of whit(>, lil.ic, junk, 
and rose cedour, and so cx(iui8il(,>ly delic.ite in their 
texture, cXjMmding at earliest dawn, and closing, never 
to reopen, when the fendd rays of the noonday sun 
fall on them I But T must not attempt to depict c^eiy < 
variety of holdfisst, or every provision for climbing with 
whii^ it has pleased God to invest aud.ht-milify the 
diflbrent kinds of eroeping-plunts; it would detain iw 
for too long; yet Mrs Grimaliawe owes it to herself, to 
j’ustify her devotion to tho holdfast of ilie Virginian 
creeper (Anpelopsis kederacea), and that«must bo 
described. 

«S.Rvolfy ono knows this plant, for although a native 
of Ndrth America, it is now one of tho compionost 
covodngs of our walls, as wt‘ll as ono of tho paettiost 
we Its beautifiil cut leaves are divided into five 
lobes, which, when first developed, are a bright 
lightsgtnen, while the whole of the young stem and 
shoot u red; these take, by degrees, a deeper hue of 
gteCAf had early in the autumn assumo a brilliant 
sdXriet tint, at which time they are very lovely. Tho 
meuil bjr 'which this plant takes so firm a hold of 
witateinilr tUpports it, i* highly curious. From the stem 
eg tho tree u seat out mi one side a leaf, and csaetlw 
opmirillh to It * Ihining, thread-like tondrii, tinged wiilft 
^ one to one and a half inches long, dividin|t 
mto Jlwtj Itoattiilies, and each terminating in a little 
hookT WnW toW ^ these little hooks touches a wail, 

' lA cotttiiot with anything it is able to cling 
to thtoktot expMuU into » granulated mass 


thaw of a dnb, from tho edges of whiOh dub a tldn 
membrane extends, and attadics itself firmly to the 
walr after the manner of a sucker. If all five of tlie 
extremities happen to touch, they all go through the 
same process; and when all arc spre^ out^n the wall, 
each with its extension complete, the tendril looks much 
like the foot of a hint; but none of t1u> hooks change to 
this way, unless they are so situated as to be able to 
fix on tho wall. Ono of these strong holdfasts occurs 
at about every t*o inehos qp every stem and branch; 
and ns a very large proportion of them got hold of some 
substance or other, the vino becomes more atrongly 
fixed in its jilaee than tliose uliicli liove been nailed or ' 
otherwise prlifleially Cistdicd; and if the wall on whieh 
it climbs is .at all rougli, it must he vefy boisterous 
weal her, inde(*d th.it t'.ui dislodge ils pretty covering. 
If by any niians a branuli is forced away fean tho wall, 
yon will gencr.illy Hud either that it has brouelit away 
a i>oTtion of tlie stucco witli it, or else that the stems in 
the tendril have broken, and left tho sucUor-Uko ex¬ 
tremities still adhering. The appearance of one of these 
tendrils when joung is hcautiftil; and if you place it 
under a microscope wliile it is assuming its knobby 
form, you will admire it.s ex(|uisite texture and colour¬ 
ing. 'rhis, like the i\y, when it rises above tlie wall, 
Ixicomcs arborescent, and ceases to tlurow out tendrils. 

'riuTc ere m.iny oilier provisions for aiding plants in 
cliiidiing. Sonji .iseend simply by means of the friction 
wliicli the liiTiry or gummy caitiele of tlicir stems affords 
—lliat sort of G.ilium commonly calk'd ‘ cleavers ’ or 
‘diver,’ imd th# wild madder (litiliia pdimina), arc 
instances of tlii- tlion llieri' arc others wliicli send 
out siin]>Io tendrils from tlie point of each leaf. Tliore 
is also a plant called the ‘ heartsecd ’ or balloon 
vine,'from its inflated msaniirnneous capsule, in which* 
the tcndiiis grow from the flow’cr-sUIks ; and another, 
one of tho custard-apido friho {Annima hejraprfahi), 
of wliich Smith tells us—‘ the flower-stalk of this tree 
fornix a hook, and grasps the neighbouring branch, 
soriii’g to suspend the fruit, whieh is very heavy, 
ri'sembling a hunch of grapes.' The pea 'and vctcli 
, tribe, the jKimpioii luul eiicumher, and various otiicr 
Xdants. afiunl instances of provisions of these and 
similar kinds. But .as I liope I may have succeeded in 
leading some of my re.ulers to st'C wliat abuudant 
suhj'ects of interest may be found in tho contemplation 
of even liic ajipcnd.iges of pkints, I shall now tdcc niy 
lc.ivc, only strongly advising all who wish to find a 
country life pi-ofltabie and agreeable, to midenvour to 
sup|il> tlieniM'lies with sonic simple natural pursuit, 
sudi as gardening or botanj', eitlier of which may lead to 
investigations tli.it will well rapa* their trouhto oven 
should they refer to nothing more toan the structure 
of*the leaves or tendrils of llic trees and shrubs which 
grow around tlicir dwelling. 

• A DAY’S PLEASUItING IN INDIA. 
PAKEi.r.*’ was full of guests; and in order to afford 
them a greater diversity of aniuscuient tlum tlio daily 
routine of a monotonous Eastcni life affords, onr oxcot- 
lent lyist resolved on a day’s excursion to the island of 
Salsctto, accepting an iiivilatiou to rest for an hour pn 
his return at tho huoso of a wealthy Porsoe, Whoso 
liberality and zeal iflr the interests of tho Company 
had won him tlie favour of the merchant princes’ repre¬ 
sentative. In order to ho ready for our departnre at 
daybreak, wo wero culled at thruo o'clock. In titfl 
country, such an hour sounds uneom&rtahle; W| f#,; 
all tocitoed to sytopathiso with the writer of . 
Scotch ballad, and dodwo'— ^,, 

* Up iu the niorntng*S no for ttCi i . 

Up in the morning early»' 

hut to India, it is a theft ftoto 
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tlie' rem^bronco of my starlit 
inoming comes pleasantly across ^'snind. 
She bnUi was literally taken by starlight; for ^lie 
tumbler of oil, with, its floating wick—whicli is the 
ordinary la'hip of the country — was hardly seen 
in its far-off comer, when I unclosed the jalousies, 
and admitted, the solemn, silvery plana*.-light, Tlie 
window above the bath opened into the garden; and it 
is scarcely possible to conceive greater physical oryoy- 
mcnt ’than reclining in tiic wdem element, listening to 
the soft sounds proceeding Troni without—the castanct 
'^usic Olathe singjug-trcc, tlie rustling of the fan-palm, 
tiio trickling of the fountain : even the distant cry of 
'tho retiring jackal was pleasant; whilst above tlie 
^ant palms, I could see the dark violet of the sky, 
on wMch the ‘ 

■' -‘ .Ship of Heaven 

Canie sailing from KterniU,’ 

and from wlienco Canopus threw its laughing lustre full 
on the water in which I was immersed, and kept me 
for a time motionless, lest I sliould break or mar its 
ll^autiful reflection. But every enjoyment lias its dark 
shadow; as life lias its ‘ insect cares,’ so Eastern iiiglit 
has its mosquitoes; and a sore contest one has witli 
tlicm on issuing from tlic bath .at sucli an hour. How 
they flit about, imps of evil as tliey arc, and sound 
their hom of defiance in our car!—a very marvel¬ 
lous sound to proceed from such tiny fri.atiires, and, 

' to persons of irritable nerves, worse even tlian their 

■ sting, or at least an additional linrro^. 'ritey proved 
Strong''inftntives to a hasty toilette; and tlie whole 
gipsying-iKirty was speedily assembled in tho hall, 
where ct^ee and biscuits -were lianded round. TIkui 
followed*k pleasant drive tlirougli tlie fresh morning 
air; and it was not witliout r?gret that we cxcliangetl 
the o^n carriages for tlie close imprisonment of llic 
palanquins, in which shortly after wc threaded the 
inascs of tlie jungle. It was still early morniVig when 
wc reached the cave in wliich we purposed remaining 
during thcdicnt of the day. Outside, a tent liad been 
pitched for tlie servants; within, a splendid breakfast 
was spread for ourselves—tallies, chairs, food, and 
cooks having preceded the party thitlicr. Books and 
prints were also provided, to beguile the tedium of 
Ddt inevitable seclusion, and pleasant eoinp.aniunalnp 
promised a still greater resource against enmn. 

The caves of Salsetlc have been already so often 
described—once by the pen of Ilelior—that I shall not 
attempt a repetition, liut content myself witlt informing 
itiif readers, that wo occupied tlie large one, dedieated 
to the ancient worship of the Buddhists; a gloomy 
^ temple, but cool, und'posscssing a certain interest from 

■ having been the scene of sujierstitious liorrors roiiyd 
, fthlch hang tho mystery of an almost unknown past. 

in dmuer, we prejittred to mount the liiil, and 

the smaller cells in which tho hermits pf 
'^ptlfijdliism had formerly dwelt, Tlie ascent, though 
iftoep, was not difflcult, and, once gained, afforded 
‘a'glortous view of the island and tho distant sea. The 
v^i&'vijs, vfith Ih^Ir sin^lar stone-carvings and reliefs, 
also tery iatercsting, and must have boon plqjisant 
fbr the, worthy men who there had aimed at j 
' ‘ than that attained by the tortures j 

fWlowers of jpraliifta, and of hi* legion 
delijOs, ofr^ .subject themselves. Wo 
8 oine",i^ib^:Gxamiaih 9 t^e cells, 
h^iml.-fhe.^er trees { 
did'#i^ ‘fbiiijt' iff '/ Our, 

he-.< 46 wt^''hy;,ahotW and 

..«rMch we liad. 

the 

J,,Jlod(Eed at 




grasped the aim hcsolved on making him my 
eavaikr mreenie, backing my gracious intunation to 
that effect with the promise of a ruple for guerdon, 
at which he appeared Ipiorc pleased than at the honour 
of thi,j seloeiion; and gius grasping the arm of my black 
knight, I began tliA terrible task before me, haVihg 
purposely lingered oCt of sight till the rest of the party 
were at the bottom. 

But, alas! a vor^ kind, very good-natured, yeiy 
stout (^cutlcman in tiglit lioote—1 had not observe 
liofr very tight they were!—perceived my incongruous 
escort, and liastencd bock to tgke bis place. In 
vain I rcprc-scnteil my partiality for my companion 
of shoeless feet and steady eye; he was as Incredu¬ 
lous qs Desdomona’s father was of her lovo for tlie 
Miior. In vain I deprecated ‘giving him so much 
trouble; ’ his politeness was resolute; and I was com- 
peltcil to accept tho assistance of his hand, and with a 
beating licart to make tho first step. Alas I in this 
instance it was not only h premier pas gui coats; the 
fourth iuid fifth were worse; at the sixth my courage 
failed mo utterly, and I felt an insane desire to tlirow 
mj(se1f over the precipice, and thus terminate the 
horror of fear and giddiness that distracted me. I 
begged my companion to let me go, but he good- 
naturedly suggested that I might as well try to live a 
little longer, and therefore advised me to shut my eyes, 
and let liim lift my feet from step to step. £ was 
obliged to comply, and thus, to the great amusement of 
tlie party beneath, we mode our tedious way down the 
liillsido. If any of niy readers have ever felt the kind 
of panic 1 li.avc tried to describe, tlicy will understand 
and synipatbise with me on the occasion. The precipico 
lielow was really very alarming, and there was nothing 
on tile bare side of the mountain that could sootlie tlie 
im.agiuation,witli the hope of something to clutc^i at. 
Still, I felt more ridiculous than I had ever thought l 
could lie, wlicn, on re.acliing the foot, I received the ban¬ 
tering congrutulatiniis of the others; and my assistant, 
with a liow, .assured me ‘that we had cffixitcd our descent 
witli the agility and grace of two antelopes!’ 

Wc returned to the principal cave to have coffee, and 
^then, re-entering our palanquins, wero soon again in the 
dcptii of the jungle. 1 was tired—one soon wearies in 
that climate; the light was dim and solemn; and tho ' 
chant of the bearers, by its monotony, helped to lull 
ni%.into a sound slumber, for whioh tl^ palanquin Is 
always nn agn>oablc cradle; and thus. In deep sleep, I. 
was borne onwards, till the halt, to which my be^rs 
,at last came, roused me; and with a very dim recol¬ 
lection of where I was, I started and awoke. !^ot a 
single instant^ I thought myself still dreaming, bovr^er, 
fqr an unexpected and siirprisiDg vision was befpro tn'e. 

Tlie palanquin liad stopped in a large garden, or 
rather grove, which was brilliantly iliumimted, with 
coloured lamps; even the lofty cocoa-nut treeswete not 
■without a*crown of rainbow tinted light. As £, was 
assisted in my exit from tho palanquin, two.young, 
Parsec hoys, in flowing wliitp robes, '^th i 
shawl ^hiuiid tlie waist, advanced and pre^tod ,'tiie, 
tho one with a large boiiquet Of rosbs, tiCA, 
their usual (fashion, round a sleBder stick, ana^j^pfi:' 
ping witli rose-water; the other, with « Jong 
chip of sandal-wood, having at the ehd a mi|co 
of white cottbn, steeped in delicious sltar .M,^ 


Aftyr receiving .their m'fts, 1 was ixx 
to the house, where, the dwhcTi • I 
met and welcomed me -with thf or^ 
ressiiig hSs hand to hte head .imd', 
tffeiing it to me. kty p^aiitqiifn ‘ ‘ 
1 found all the rc4 of .the 
Covered arith a splendid 
|.iatmmi»^ed>ilh 
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to shew the inscription oitt i® th e#cn oiP the peirty indivi¬ 
dually. At theiend of. the Itoqudt, the quiet attwidants 
moved round with a very elegant silver flagon of rose¬ 
water, the nect of which was *ry long, (ind as thin 
as the tube of a china pipej fro Ait they poured few 
drops on the head of each of the Aosts. The sensation 
product by this sudden tricklinglif cold roso-wator is 
very pleasant, though a little startling to strangers. 
Wo had so recently had refreshmoht, that we were not 
inclined to do justice to the hospitality proflbred, 
and the supper was scarcely tasted ; hut on rising 
to go, our host eJ^lained to the * Governor Sahib,’ 
‘tliat the feast was his: it had been prt'pmed for 
hini; he had looked on itl it was his!’ Those iwlitc 
assertions were a little mystifying, till ono of tlio slilT- 
offleers, well versed in the maimers of the natives, 
explained tliat the governor was exjiceted tq carry off 
what remained of the entertainment. It was really 
difficult to help laughing at the whimsical notion of 
carrying away the ro.ist turkeys, kid, fruit, &c., whieB 
was before us; hut all was actually the perquisite of 
the train of attendant servants, and I suppose they, 
took possession of it. The gifts offered to the governor' 
when travelling are also theirs, when not too valuable; 
that is to say, when they only consist—as they gene¬ 
rally do in mcro villages — of fruit, eggs, nuts, and 
sweetmeats. If the present be, a.s it occasionally i.q 
a camel, with its licad p.iintcd gnicii or i-ed, it is usual 
to accept it, re-p.iint it blue or yellow, and make a 
return present of it, to the original donor, wlio, of 
course, feigns to bo totally unacquainted Avilli the 
animal thu.s ‘ franslalcd.’ Gifts made to tlic governor 
become the property of the Hast Indi:i Company, as no 
servant of llie Conqiany is iKTinitted to ^ecei^ c a private 
prosent; and it would be the liciglit of discourtesy to 
refuse tlio wonted and time-honoured ‘oflering’ made 
on the ocea.siou of a visit to the Burra Kaliib. 

After many courteous sulaaius and farewells on the 
part of our host, we rcsmnetl our journey, gratified .at 
this glimpse of the interior of a native home. The 
I’arseos are generally rich, and llieir liouses or bunyu- 
' lows are large and handsome. Their uduratiou of lighf 
tends grciitl'y to the embellishment of their dwellings, 
as to every upiier panel of the wainscoting they att.ach 
a branch for wax-eandles, which are lighted every' night, 
and give to the building tlic .appearance yf being 
ilhuuiuatcd. These ‘eliildrcn of tlie light’ lu-e a''fiue 
race, very handsome and intelligent. Tiio ujqier ser- 
. vaots at Parell were all Parsecs; one, named Arglcsia 
was an especial favourite with us all, having alxvays a 
shrewd atfi amusing answer for every question put to 
him.' Wo remember on,the occasion of^i total eclipse 
of the sun, which took place daring our stay in Ilomhay, 
asking him why the people of the village near the 
house mode such a noise with their tum-toins. His 
ryjilywas; 

‘Because ignorant people. Ma’am Snliih, think great 
^awrja»t is, swallowing the sun, and they try to frighten 
1 ^ away with big ndseii* . 

* And;w1>at do you tltitik the shadow is, Atgie.sia?’ 
wo lotted. Ho looked grave for a minute—ono never 


I Sto.’ This ready-witted and poetical uiicbur 
UP® Itmg ^ber, in one or his own sacred 
^f^wned in the Malir Kiver, ‘where 
Ho obise expressed great surtirise to 
(I'wii'A? KCgent Street—a descrip- 

|lji ho had reo^yedfri^ bis ffither—‘ sho^ 

,l|vehiBidia.* ‘ ’ '• 3 ' 

|||iPi"..^li®*ilShon wb reached Parell after oqr day's 
we 'aM''htabed .that the eliraato^f. 
Winter 'months.. Is of "all .othera-.#o’ 
Whieh'ifrO'so often, marred’^- 
aiidyet>:oett^' 


j^aiBftiiHbiioar mental vision the pretty lanes and fresh 
grren* a®' and dingles of England, the soft cool 
hreftze, tho varied and flitting shadows, the open-air 
enjoyment of many a past sunmicr-day, when in Our 
own merry island we * 

‘Went a gipsying a long Umc ago,’ 

• • 
and wc gave an involuntary sigh for tho country of our 
birth. 


THIS LONDON PRISONS OF TIII^, LAST 
CENTURY. 

Lv the ychr IIS-S, an opinion was entertainod that much 
cruelty and rapacity,were exercised by tlie keepers of 
tho gre.^t prisons in London. It was known Uiat th«y 
had almost unlimited power in their iiands, that they 
were not subject to regular inspection, uud that it was 
scarcely possible to bring llieni to justice for their 
treatment of those eomniillcd to their charge. It 
was argued, that it is impossible to depend upon tho 
lenity of men who have such poivcrs over tlicir fdlow- 
creatures, and that tliesc officers must he supposed 
more than human if tlicy did not occasionally abusb 
their authority. Of their having aetiially done so, 
many rumours liad from time to timo reaeheil par- 
liiuneiit. But in uiakiiig out a case for inquiry, its 
strongest 8 «ifpoi'ters had but a very slight forecast of 
the horrors it was to divulge, it may hero, he remarked, 
tliat before tlie proper arrangements for offici.al respon¬ 
sibility and regular systematic inamagemoiit in such 
matters a.s x>risun discipline or tho oustoily of the insuno 
were devised, our free parliament did iiiculeulable 
service by its inquiries and o.vposures. In tliat august 
assembly, every tale oWorinidahle iiijustioe or oppreA j 
sioii was sure to niceive a ready auditoiy; and Us 
power was so transcendent, that every door flew open 
at its conitnaiul, and no infliieiu’c could protect the 
wrong-doer from its swi'cpiiig vcugeancc. With snch a 
body in existence, even the worst governments which 
Britaiu has known could not keep up those mysterious 
agents of tyranny, secret state-prisons, which con¬ 
tinue to be the curse of every despotic country. Yet 
it will he seen, that for want of sonic more immediate 
and direct responsibility, tlio abuses in the prisons oven 
of this country had risen to a very dreadful height. 

'I'lio membt'r wdio headed the inquiry was Colonel 
Oglethorpe. He was a man of literary talent—a duall¬ 
ing and intrepid soldier, but still more renowned for 
his wide and active bciicvoloncc. It is to Iiim that 
I’otie alludes in tho lines: 

One dri\en by strong heiiovoJfticn of soul, 

• Shall fly like Oglethorpe from pole to pole. 

A committee obtained by his influence, did not'eon- 
duct its inquiry in easy state in St Stephen’s, bmt ' 
appalled the guilty parties by immediately repairing to* 
tho prisons, and diving to the furthest recesses of tMti;, 
dungeons. In the Marshalsca, it found that ereff ' 
those who paid excessive fees for their lodgings, were* 
laitkin lairs above ctusli other on boards set on tressels, 
where tlicy were packed so close together, that many; 
were liclicved to liave died from more defleieney’. df,. 
air. 'Tiiere was 118 doubt that many otliers, debt^xi* 


oubt that many otliers, debtdijl^X!* 
bad come to a iniscrahfe end by starvatiom' 
were, found in tho last stage of attenuation. ; 
who coukl not provide for themselves, 
feed on but a scanty charity-aUowaare fromt JiiwfejPfe^^ 
videnco of Individuals, whi<^ when dl 8 t|iba^itfMM|@ 
tho, whole, furnished each with 
P^ hi the day; and at intervals 
ouned' Mid a. half of meat. ‘ 
wreleli,’ say the coraoiiwcc in 
out tho charity .of bisTrien|iB, 

■wBloh'he hath '' 
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bMh ftto hi! kit nUomuioo of piroviiloni, DiiiUy 
In n tew days grow vetdr for want of food!, triUi the 
lymptomi of a hectic fever; and when be is no lojfger 
able to itaud, if he con raise 8d. a day to pay the fee 
of the comuon nnrsc of the prison, he obtains the 
liberty of being carried into tlie sick-ward, and lingers i 
on for about a month or two, by the asscstance of the ] 
above-mentioned prison portion of provision, and then 
dies.’ Tlie committee ni^c more lifelike this horrible 
description of tho state of die prisqa by describing 
tho results of their efforts to relievo the sufforers. 
Hioy sa\|l: ‘ On the giving food to these poor wretches 
—tliough it was dune with the utmost caution, they 
being only allowed the snioUcst quantities, and that of 
liquid nourishment—one died; the vessels of his stomach 
were so disordered and contracted for want of nsc‘, tliat 
they were totally incapable of performing Ihcjr office, 
and tho unhappy creature pcrislicd about the time of 
digestion.’ T'hcse prisoners were debtoi^ not crinuiuds. 
We moke our extracts from the reports, just after liaviog 
heard In a scientific swioty an examination of the 
dietary of a large district of prisons. The dilliculty 
appeared to be, to find tlie medium that would preserve' 
healUi without making the criminal’s living in some 
raoasuro luxurious; and it njipenrcil tliat, by almost 
ovciy dietaiy in wtual use in tlie district, the prisoners 
foltened; in l^t, they proflteil so much in constitu¬ 
tion by sobriety, good air, and regular food, lioweser 
simple, that k was found a dillleult nlaticr to give 
them what miglit he considered a bare sufficiency, 
witliout raising their physical conditlqn, and sending 
them out hf prison with improvid constitutions. So 
difibrent is imprisonment for crime in tho present ng<‘, 
from imnrisonment for debt a liundred and twenty 
years ago. 

Tlie condition of many of tlie prisoners for debt in 
Englaitd, though few know the actual extent of its 
honors, was well known to he wrt'telicd, and several 
humane persons had modi' eliaritahle bequests for their 
lupport. Colonel Ogletlioriie's Comnnlteo made in¬ 
quiry as to tho cmidoynicut of these chanties, and 
disclosod incidents of singtdar villiiiny. It appeartd, 
for instance, tliat in the Marsluilsea tlicre were several 
charities; and that the prisoners might be sun of 
benefiting by them, it was arranged that tiiey should 
elect six constables and that these constublcs slionld 
choose a steward, who was to receive and ilisburse tlie 
diarities. Like a corporation, the steward had a seal 
which he appended to the ri'ccipts for the money received 
for the ciii^tics. Tlie officers of the prison hiul carried 
on a systematic perv'crsion ot these charities, either 
through connivance of the steward elected by the eon- 
■toblCB, or by impiftihg on him. In tho year 1722, 
however, it hapiioucd that a man naiuctl Matthew J’ugN, 
an octi'^ clever exxmncnt of abuses, was ehusuu 
■tewaid, lie discovered several clurities, the know- 
ledgo of whicli bad been entirely suppressed, the 
prootitds being drawn by the (dficers of tiie prison, lie 
found, that to focilitato their fraud, they had got a 
counterl^art eff the common seal, with which they certi- 
' fied tiio receipts. Pugh got a new seal mode; and to 
lO’Cvent a new system of fraud being carried out; he 
wot a safety-chest fixed to the prison wall, with six 
requiring for opening it rix Mparato keys, wliieh 
Wlifre put into the hands of tlt%iix constables. The com- 
adtttMb dMcribiPg how audaciousiy these precautions 
went d^eated, shew diitinetly how slight weqi the 
cbtoln dh the conduct of priion-officen in the reign 
of Qeorgo U. They sayt ‘But Ihk.public and just 
manner Cf tuceiring and diihtttsing tho (duties was 
disliked the and hU servants; and iheyoom- 
msiued to the judge «f the Patooe Court, ana gave 
tn&matlou tha| the IMd Ifdgh wps « very turiwlent 
i.Mow, and Pmsured n rate, bwjrhich it was ordered, 
fihatiCatIhew Puifo iho«M Im toBiur be permitted to 
tl^liisoess to toe s^ prison qr'court; and the 


'prisoners aio allowed to ohqoso another steward; and 
accordingly, John Gntee, then clerk to the keeper, was 
(dioBcd steward hy thcao in the keeper’s interest; but 
the constahles, in hrilalf of toe prisoners, refos^ to 
deliri'r up toe keys « the chest, whore their se^ was, 
insisting that all reef'ipts should be sealed as usual in 
a public manner, tli^t they might know what money 
was received; and thereupon the smd ch(»t was hroko 
down, and carried liway by the said William Acton 
(tho keeper) and John Grace .’—Parliamentary Jlittory, 
viii. 736. Ifcnee the deaths from starvation roportra 
by Colonel Oglethorpe’s Committee. 

Tho reports of tho committee wore varied by state¬ 
ments of atrocious cruelties committed on tim 
pri 8 uiivr<i, by tlioir committal, whenever the priion- 
ofHecrs tliouglit fit, to damp and loatlisomo dungeons 
full of filfli, by heavy irons being forced on them, and 
oven by the application of the tliumbkins, and other 
Biioli tortures as were applied in tho previous century 
to tlic Covenantors. Thus, after narrating an attempt 
made to escape, and the^ severities used on those who 
had participated in it, the committee say: ‘ One of them 
war seen to go in (to the keeper’s lodge) perfectly well, 
and when he came out again, he was in tlie greatest 
disordtr; his tiiuinhs were much swollen, and very 
son*; and he declared tiiat the occasion of his being in 
that condition was, tliat the keeper, in onler to extort 
from liim a confession of tlie names of those who liad 
nssisUil liim and others in their attenijit to escape, 
had screwed eertain instriiTncnts of iron u]K>n his 
thumbs, so close, that they hod i'ore(*d the blood out of 
them with exquisite pain. After this, he was carried 
into the strong room, where, liesides llio other irons 
w ]ii(>U he had on, they fixed on his nock and hands an 
iron instrument e.alled a collar, like a pair of tongs; 
and he being a large lusty man, when they screwed too 
said instrument close, his eyes were ready to start out 
of Ids head, the lilood gushed out of his cars and nose, ho 
foamed at tlu* moiitli, aud lie made several motions to 
speak, but could not: after tliesc tortures, he was 
coiiliiu'd ill tlie strong room for many days with a heavy 
joair of irons called sheers on bis legs.’ 

It is not to be denied tliat some of toe rharges made 
by the comniittoo were not ultimately confirmoil. It is 
natural for liunmnc men, becoming fur the first time 
a(*qiuuntod with extensive cruelties, to tinge their 
nuirative witli the indignation they feel, and thus give it 
a prejudiced and exaggi'ratcd tone. Even committees 
of the House of Commons are not entirely exempt from 
such failings. Hut for our purjiose, which is tliat of 
noticing tiio progress of civilisaliou and humanity in 
tlio period tliih’ lias elapsed since tlie inquiry, it is suffl- 
ciutit to know, that tiicro must have liccn an extensive 
fomidation in facts for tho horrors detailed by tlie 
comniittoo. If it could not bo distinctly proved that an 
individual officer hod murdered any prisoner by tho 
use of a particular torture, yet tfio instruments of 
torture described in the above extract were ih toa*' 
prisons-T-tooy were seen and handled by the commit^ 
who were not to suppose tout they were kept for tto 
use. They state, that it had bocdiuo too practice for 
tlie keepers itmlawrfully to assume to toomirives a pre¬ 
tended authority as magistrates, and not only to judge 
and decree punishments arbitrarily, but also to exawte 
tlie same unmcrciftilly.’ 

Iw the exercise of thbi autiiority, toe keepqM wteiii 
to have imitstod the cruelties of the doaijm tontot 


contenting these wicked keepers to ihm sfiH'pIto* 
tended mi^tracy over toe prisoahnit tlNKf dMto4 
a wi^ of making witoto thsi priatm 'a 
moredreadfol toan the stimig ritoto toim ^ 


tho Uvitoc Mto toe deed I add hgvf M 
of lacktog up debtors wtoi dtiVMMd 












yard vith bumaa carcoNos. One particalu instancy 
, of this 8 (^ of inhninatutjr, wae of penjdta whom the 
keepers confined in that part d the lover yard whiph 
Vas. thee separated ficoin the f est, vMlst two deul 
bodies bad loin there four days ;wet vas hd kepty there 
with them six days longer; in Mftdch time the vermin 
devoured the flesh fh>m the faws, ate the eyes out 
of the hea^ of the carcasses, which wore bloated, 
putr^ and tamed green during the poor debtor’s 
diamial confinement with them.’ ^ 

Some of the accounts given by the committee are as 
grotesque, without ^ing so horrible. A certain Cap¬ 
tain dt^n M’Fhaedris iiad been a person of considerable 
fortune, and, like many of his contemporaries, had been 
a victim to the Bouth-sca speculation, winch i^pcars 
to have made all the debtors’ prisons more than usually 
full between the years 1720 and 172.'>. lie refused to 
pay the exorbitant fees demanded by tlie ireeper for 
accommodation, and maintained tliat they were illegal. 
To sUenee so troublesome a person, lie was turned, 
unsheltered, into the yard, where he had to remain 
exposed to the weatlier day and night. ‘IIo sat 
quietly,’ said the committee, ‘ under his wrongs, .ond,j 
getting some poor materials, built a little Imt to pro¬ 
tect himself as well as ho could from the injuries of 
the weather.’ 'Ihe keeper, seeing thi.s ingenious abode, 
exclaimed with an oath that the fellow made himself 
easy, and onlercd the hut to bo pulled down. ‘'I’lie 
poor prisoner,’ we arc told, ‘being in an ill state of 
health, and the night rainy, was put to great distress.’ 

In anotiier instance, a prisoner liad been committed 
to a cell so damp, as the witnesses described it, tliat 
they could sweep the water from the wall like dew 
from the grass. A feather-bcil happened by some odd 
accident to be in the place, and the prisoner tore it up, 
and, for warmtli, buried himself m tfie contents. Jlciiig 
covered with cutaneous sores, the feathers stuck to 
him, as if he liad been subject to the operation of 
tarring and featliering. One Sunday, the door of the 
cell being left open, ho rushed out, and entered the 
prison chapel during divine service—a hoiribly ludi¬ 
crous figure. The committee, on tiie conclusion of the 
incident, say, ‘ ho was immediately seized and carried 
buck into the sod dungeon; where, through the cold, 
and the restraint, and for want of food, he lost his 
senses, languished, and perishedl’ 

Sucii were the features of the system of mistreatment 
piusucd in the London prisons, thirty yc.ars after the 
general liberties of the subject bad been secured by the 
Kevolution. Wo may in a subsequent paper advert to 
some of tiie x>articular cases whiuli came uiidtS: tlie 
attention of courts of justice. ^ 

LIFE-ASSURANCE OFFICES OF RECENT 
DATE. 

Tiqi riemarkablc prosperity of life-assurance business 
^n thCM realms—where alone it is a flourishing busi¬ 
ness—dtas naturally hadjthe efiect of causing ‘ offices ’ 
very fitst. la. the last eight y&rs, 241 
Ei^ectod, being at the rate of one for every 
twolife ,t%s nearly. Two or three buarrilng persons 
tliexj^jf phtgin sitaattmis ; there is show of business 
ft>| 5 hut such cuncems are often exceedingly 

w«^.; lU ihe inteiesta of the pubile are much im- 
l^llw jhy theai. ^ consequence of an ordf^r of 
rei^i^ of the aocounts of a large propor- 
ofl^jes ^ve been made and published; 

‘ lie UMy saw fiarm some opinion of the 
eM institutions. The general faht 
the greater nuihher appear to have 
sm^ tnesna, and «re not now In 
' »ew.‘ ’the btuinesB they have ob* 
AOUtil.iili ptpporthrn to the.expenses 


Robert Christie, of Edinburgh, hits done the public 
the good service of publishing a sihall pamphurf: in 
wi^ch the losing features of the acoonnts UM presented 
in an intelligible form.* Here it appears that, a Rfe~ 
usurance company will launch into busiiuMB wdth an 
imposing name, a flourishing prospectus, and— L.W0 1 
After three ^ears, it will liavo received L.40(K) of 
premiums. In that time, L.1300 will lAve been spent 
in salaries, L.600 in establishing agencies, L.700 in 
rent; in all, in,cxpenBis of management, upwards of 
L.6000, leaving little more than half tlie premium 
receipts to stand against the obligations towards the 
assured, 'riiere is one which has been in* business 
upwards of four years, and which only possesses 
L.28G9 of funds, out of which to pay policies represented 
by L.3094 of premiums, L.2279 of moneys received for 
investment, and L.1895 of deposits on shares. Another, 
which makes no small bustle in the world, received in 
two years and a half L.l 3,219 of prciuimns, spent in 
the same time L.G993, whereof 1^.1213 waS for adver¬ 
tising, and L.539 for directors and auditors, and at the 
end of the period possessed, to m.ake good its obliga¬ 
tions, only L.7045, nearly one-half of which was 
composed of the original guarantee fund. 

It is very likely that few or none of tlieso establish¬ 
ments were commenced with a fraudulent design; but 
they were not required by the public, and their ex¬ 
penses have oaten them up. By most, if not all of 
them, loss snfl disappointment will ho incurred. It is 
therefore highly desirable that the public slioiild be 
warued against new offices generally. Wliile there 
arc so many olfl ones of perfectly ostablislu^d character 
both in England and Scotland—and we have some 
prido in rennirking, th.at there is not one dangerous 
office known to us in ttie latter country—A is quite 
unnecessary to resort 1(7 .any other. * 

ANKCDOTK OK BURNS IN THE ’03. 

A pnblic library had been established by subscription 
among the citizens of Dumfries in September 1792, and 
Bums, ever cagex' about books, liad been from the first 
one of its supporters. Before it was a week old, he had 
prcsentexl to it a copy of his poems. Ho does not seem 
to have been a regularly .admitted member till fith March 
1793, when ‘the committee, by a great majority, resolved 
to offxT to Mr Hobert Bums a sliare in the library, free of 
any admission-money [ids. 6d.j and the quarterly contri¬ 
butions [2s. Gd.] to Uiis date, out of respect and esteem 
for his abilities as a literary man; and they directed tiie 
secretary to make this known to Mr Burns as soon os 
possible, tliat tiie aiiplication wliich tiicy understood he 
was about to make in the ordinary way might he antici¬ 
pated.’ This is a pleasing testiiuoiiy to Bums as a poet, 
but still more so to Bums as a eWizen' and member of 
society. His name appears in September as a member of 
committee - an lionour assigned by vote of tlie meinbors. 

On tlie 30th of this month, tiie liberal poet bestowed.. 
Amr books npon the lilirary— smatAy, Jhmphry 
Julia de lioulngnf, Knox's History of the RtformaUon, and. 
Ddohne on the Srtlish Constilution. Tlie present inttiii- 
gent librarian, Mr M‘Kobcrt> reports, respecting, the last- 
mentioned work, a curious anecdote, which he leanted* 
diroctly from the late Provost Thomson of Duntiries, 
Early in the morning after Delohno liad been preaentet^,' 
Bums came to Mr 'Ihomson's bedside before us waS' vpt 
anxiously desiring to'scc tj;e volume, os be fisared hq. 1^ 
written something upon it ‘ wiiich inight bring hfau infas"' 
tronb!|p.* On the volume being shewn to him, he iloe|^'' ? 
at the inscription which be bad mdtten upon it titepvei^t^^ 
mght, and, having procured some paste, ho pafbM.#^p]' 
the fly-leaf la sucll a way as pompletely to c«mo8!P|||i!^ii£54'v' 

The gentleman who has been good eturnyh. to, 
cate these particulars, adds: * I have 
which is tiie edition of 1790, neatly boua^ ftitit * JMMHit 
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of ^ author at the begiraiing:. Some stains of iiik'slino 
'trough the paper, indicating tliat there is sonuthing 
written on the back of the eiigravhig;. but the fly-leaf boing 
pasted'down upon it, there is iiothuig legible. On holding 
the leaf up fo tlte light, however, 1 (Ustinetly read, iu the 
undoiib^ manuscript of the poet, the following words:— 

,“ Jte ;Bams presents this book to tiie Library, and begs 
they wiM take U as a creed of British liberty—until tliey 
find a bettig'. 11, B.” 

‘ The words, " until they finij[ a bett^'," arc evidently 
those which the poet feared “might l>ring him into 
trouble,” Probably, if the inscription had not been written 
‘.4tm the back of the engraving, he niiglit have I’emoved it 
altogether: at all events, his aii-sioty to conceal it slicws 
what trivial chTunistfinccs wci-e in those <lays sufliciont to 
constitute a political offence.’ Ay, and to tiiiidf of tliis 
happening in the same mouth witii the writing pf Snoh, 
teka hoc wf Wallace bled! 

Fully to appreciato the feelings of alarm under wliirli 
Bums acted on this oecasiun, it must he kept iu view that 
the trial of Mr Thomas Muir for sedition had taken piiv'c 
on the 30th' of August, when, in the evideneo .against him, 
appeared that of his servant, Ann Fisher, to the effect tlnit 
hp had purcl>a8od and distributed certain copies of Paine's^ 
Jtights of Man. The stress laid upon tliat testimony liy tlio 
crown-coat»cl had e^eited mncli ivinark. It niiglit well 
appear to a government officer like Burns, that ins own 
oondnet at such a crisis nuglit to lie iu tlie highest dogi-ec 
circumspect. "We do not know e.vactly tiio time nlicn tlie 
Incident ■which we aro about to ndate toda f.ilaco, but it 
appears likely to have liecii nearly tliat of Muir's trial. 
Our poet one day called upon his quondam neighbour, 
George Ilangh, the hlacksmitii, and, Iiatdiitig him a copy 
of Paine’s Common Seiuie !iiul lUtjMs of Man, de.siivd him 
to keep these books for him, as, if tlioy were found in liis 
own honyi, ho should lie a ruined man. Ilaugh readily 
%icce{ited the trust, and tlic l>o(W,a remained iu possession 
, of his family down to a recent porioil. - Chandierss Life 
and iPbrA* of Burns, Vol. IV., Just published. 


CtrillOUS EXFKKIMENT IN WOOL-GIlOWINCi. 

The foUmJiag is worthy of notice, as exemplifying what 
may be done, by judicious attcution, to improve an 
important national stoplc:— 

‘ In a lecture recently delivered by Mr Oirea at 
; the Society of Arts, tlie learned prote.s.sor detailed tlie 
■ particniars of a highly iiitcrcstiug experiment, wliieli 
resulted in tlic cstabiisliment .of ono of the very few 
instances in ■which the origination of a distinct variety 
of a domestic quadruped could be satisfactorily traced, 
with all the circumsttmccs attending its development well 
authenticated. 'We must premise it liy stating, that iunoiigst 
the series of wools shewn in the Fi’euch department of tlie 
Grpat Exhibition, wq^e'specimens characterised by the jury 
' as a ■wool of singular and peculiar properties; the hntr, 
^ossy and silky, similar to moliuir, retaiuing at tlie same 
lime Pertain proiici'ties of the merino Imaid. Tins wool 
was exhibited by J. L. Uraux, of tlio jiirm of Mauchamji, 
Conmane de Juvincourt, and tlio produce of a peculiar 
Variety of the merino breed of sheep, and it thus arose. 
In the year 1823, one of the ewes of the flock of merinos 
ip the flirm of Manchamp, produced a male lamb, wliieh, 

, as it gi'ow up, became ronmrkable for the long, smooth, 

\ strtd^t, and silky character of the fibre of the wooll and 
:for me. shortness of its horns. It was of small site, and 
-presetted certain defects in Its cbgfuri'naUou which liavo 
dlsai^eared in its descendanta. In 1329, M, Graux cm- 
Piaiisd t)dS;Tmn with a view to obtain other nuns, having 
tha aatne qu^ty of wool. The produce, of 1333 only 
«gie riirn and one> ewq, having the silky quofity- 


of^that of 1331' pi-ofhti.^'four nuns and ono 
ewe 'With' ihs jfla^ of that waitty. 'In 1038, the rams, 


. with' thd' ..woof, -Fene '-iMjffiiricrrfly numerous 

J'fo‘'«i^e:'thB .;>!% ojwh'Subsequent year the 

'iha-vo ^)ee4-: the 

'i’p t hwitw, ;»of the ahdiehtiisfiifll'ifM' elastlo 


isome of whicli retainpd the large head,, long neck, narrow 
chest, and long flank's of the abnormal progenitor, wl>i1st> 
o^bns combined the oi-dinary and beti^-fonned body 
with the fine silky wool* M. Graux, profiting by the partial 
resumption'of the normal type of the merinp ^ some of 
the d^condants of th^nalfomed originalwariety, at length 
succeeded, by a jndeinus system of crossing and faiter- 
hreeding, iu obtaining a flock combining the long silky 
fleece with a smaller, head, sliorter neck, broader flanks, 
and more oapaeious cliost. Of this breed the flooks.have 
liceouft Eufficieiitly numerous to enahie the proprietor to 
sell examples for exportation. The crossing of the Beau¬ 
champ variety with tho ordinary merino has also produced 
a valuable quality of wool, kno:vn in France as tlio 
“ Mancliainp Merino.” Tlio fine siUcy wool of tho pure 
MyiicHamp breed is remarkable for its qualities, as com- 
liiiiing wool, owing to tho strength as well as the length 
and fineiK’f.s of the fibre. It i.s found of great value by tlie 
maimfaotm-ci-s of Caslimore sliawls, being second only to 
tlio true Caslmiore fleece in tlie fine flo.xible delicacy of tho 
V.diric, and of particular utility when combined with the 
Cashmere wool in imparting to tlie manufiicturc quaiitl^ of 
strengtli and consistence, iu wliieh the pure Caslimero is 
defluimit. Altliougii tlio quantity of tlie wool yielded by 
the Manchamp variety is less than in the ordinary merinos, 
tlie liiglior price whicli it obtains in the Frencli market— 
2o per cent, aliove the best inoriiio wools—and the present 
value of the breed, liave fiilly compensated M. Graux for 
tlie paiii.s .and care inanifested by liim in the establishment 
of tlio variety, and a eouueil medal was awarded to hhn,’ 
We find tlie aliove abstract in tho Critic (London Litcraiy 
Journal); and onr ebief olijeot in making the quotation, is 
to bring the subject under tlio notlee of wool-growcis in tlio 
tioiiip country, as well as in Australia. Wliat, it may be 
asked, could not bo done by every store-fanner following 
the example of M. Graux ? 

‘ A DIHGE OF LOVE, 
nr w. E. L. 

Tus! she is dead: the splendour of her eyes 
Sleeps ’neath tho lids for over; on iny sight 
Hover again shall flash their high delight, 

^ Tender and rich with love’s sweet ecstasies. 

Never ag.aiu, deep down from vulgar ken. 

Shall tlie pare gushing of her soul rejoice. 

And wo stand silent, as to hear tho voice 

Of watei-s fulling to a soundless glen. 

And scarce again from otiier lips shall come 
Snell iieauteous trutlis, sucli fi-esh imaginings, 

A.S, like tlie waim south-wind, ujion their wings 

Bear off our fancy to their own bright home. 

Yet am I calin : though hard it bo to smooth 
* Watei-s upshakeii from the deepest deep; 

Though it bo hard to watch, yet never weep, 

Tlio dai'kening cynosure of passionate youth; 

Yet am I calm. The heart 1 had to hrmg 
Was matred with inqicrfectlon and decay, tC* 

yow tile fitie .spirit, riven from the clay, 

Blanks at the fountain whence all love must aprii^, > 

O passed from earthly to celestial love! / 

O reft from me and from my clinging gnipi ' 

And cireleifstralghtway by the close, wirm tfiasp 

Of seraph bosoms iu the land above I . 


»1 will not weep thee more. 
Too sorrowfiilly for thy 
Not vainly on thy turf sj 


But if .I long;. 
peseacp here, ” ! 
lil flkii {he 


But thy dead name shall blossom into iOMri'' "ifi'' ■ 
/ __■ , 



„ordinanr ' 
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A GLANCE AT CONTINENTAL EAILWAVS. 
When lately niakiiif^ a pretty extensive cuiuineiital 
cxuursion, wo were in no small tlef^roe {rratified with 
the progress nmde in the construetiuu ami operation of 
railways. These railways, from all that eoiihl he secj, 
were doing much to improve the countries traversval, 
and extend a knowledge of English comforts; fur it 
must always he borne in mind that the railway system, 
with its locomotives, carriages, waiting-room.s, commo¬ 
dious and cheap transit, and other matters, is essentially 
English, lienee, wherever one sees a railway in full 
operation, he may be said to see a bit of England. 
And is not this sometliiug to be proud of? Tlie railway 
being your true eiviliscr, England may he said to have 
sent out a missionary of improveiiient, whnni nothing 
can withstand. The continent, with all its stupid 
des]K>tisms, must uiixmuve, and become euligiitened in 
spite of itself. 

The newspaxK'os lately described tlie opening of 
the lino of riulway from Taris to Strasbourg. Tliose 
who know what travelling in Erimee was a few years 
ago, cannot wonder tliat Louis Napoleon should have 
made this tlie occasion of a imx>ulur demonstration. 
The opening of this line of railway is an important 
European oveut; certainly it is a great thing for both 
Erance and Gennanj'. English travellers m.ay also 
think much of it. A tourist c«m now journey from 
l.iondon to Taris—Taris to tlio ui>i)er part of tlie Ilhiue 
at Strasbourg, going through <i must interesting country 
by the way—then go down the Kliinc to Cologne *by 
Btcamct; next, on by railway to Ostend; cross by 
steamer to Dover; and, finally, reach London—thus 
doing in a few days, and all by force of steam, whut a 
short time ago must have Ixicn dune imperfectly, and 
with great toil and expense. Still more to ease the 
journey, a branch railway from the Strasbourg line is 
about being opened *frora near Metz, by Saarbriick, to 
Manheim; Igt which means the Ehine will l>e readied 
by a shorter cut, and bo considerably mure uceessiblc. 
In a month or two, it will he possible to travel from 
Fiuis to Frankfort in twenty-five hours. All that is 
wanted to conil>l®te the Strasbourg lino, is to strike oflf 
a braudi from Metz to Luxembourg and Treves; lor 
by reaching tills last-mentioned city—a curious, midcnt 
place; which wo hkd the pleasure of visiting—the tra¬ 
veller ia oh lihe MtAelle at the spot where it becomes 
and he descends with ease by steamer to' 
CobW^ < And IP the Ithiue would be reached from^ 
Faili«t>t^|:^ impovtant points^ 

^ is pushing out otlier lines, with 

inteqp^Ue’i^i^aehes- Marseille, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
lloa4^'']C^^'{|togiO(pie,*Ci^^ and X<ille, are the 


outposts of this series of-radiation. The latest move 
is a line from Caen to Cherbourg; it will .start from the 
• I’aris anil Iluiicn Ilailwaj- at Wosny, 40 niilcs from 
Paris, ami proceed through Caen to the great naval 
station ai Cin-rbourg—a distamaj of 191 miles from 
iVisny. By the time tlie great lines in Prance are 
finished—probably 5500 miles m tiie whole—it is ex¬ 
pected tluit llio total ex])ciuliturc will amount, in round 
numbers, to a hundreit millions steiihig. 

It is gratifying to know, that the small German 
ixiwers wliiel»b6rder on Enmee have been most active 
in iiroviding llicm.si-lves with railways; not only for 
their own iiceonunudation, but to Join tlie lines of other 
countries; so as to make gival trunk-tlioro’ughfarcs 
I thruiigli their dominions. Tlierc seems to l>c a cordi- 
{ ality ill making tliese junctions, fur general g^iccoin- 
; uiudiitiun, that cannot bul deserve praise. The truth, 

I however, is, that all these iiettj' states arc glad to get 
I bold of means for bringing travellers—that is, money- 
; siH-ndurs—to their cities and watcring-phieos, and for- 
I dcvelojiing their long-liidden resources. Eor example, 

; in the district lying between Saarbriick and Alanlieim, 
iJllierc exist vast beds of coal, and iiowcrful brino- 
; spring.^ ; but liitberto, in eoiisequencc of being out of 
j the way of traJlie, and there being only wretched cars 
I drawn by cows, us the means of locomotion, tills great 
j mineral wealth lias been lucked up, and next tiling to 
' usi'le.ss. What an outlet will tlie Strasbourg and 
Manlieiin Eailway funiisli! .Paris may be as well and 
.as cheaply supplied with cool as London. 

Belgium—a kind of little England —has for a 
niiinber of years boon well provi 'ed with railways; 
mid you may go by locomotion towards its fron- 
tieA in all directions, except one—namely, tliat of 
Holland. This odd exception, of course, arose from 
; the ill-will that has subsisted for a number of years 
between the Belgians and Dutch; the latter being not 
at all pleased with the violent disjunction of the ■ 
Notherhmds. However, that coolness is now passing 
olT. The two neighbours begin to find that ill-nature 
docs not pay, and, like suusiblo people, are negotiating 
for a physical imion by rail, seejng that a political one 
is out of the question.* In sliort, a railway is proposed 
to ho laid down in an eifsterly direction from ^ 
Antwori) branch, towards the liordcr of Holland j and';, 
by mcafrs of steam-boat ferries across the Maas 
other mouths of the Bhlne, the junction wi|i,TO’' 

' effected with the ititterdara and Amsterdam set^.,.^ 
railways. The north of Holland is yet a stitoEw'|j|V‘ 
railways, nor are the towns of such 
lead us to expect any groat doings . there.. 
north German region—the 
to tliosp 'of Bfissia and k 
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I Jilto 1000 milea—is rapidly filling up the clfeajns. 
in its railway net-work. Emden and Osualiurg 
and Crottingcn in the west, Bansig and Kunigpberg 
and Memel in tho qast, arc yet unprovided; but almost 
all tho other towns of any note in Prussia and North 
Germany are now linked together, and jnost or all of 
the above sly will be so in a few years., 

The Scandinavian countries are jnore interesting in 
respect to our present subject, on account of their rail¬ 
way enterprises being wholly writV'.'u in the future 
tense. Beniuark has so littlo continuous land, Sweden 
has BO many lakes, and Norway so many mountains, 
that,' irrespective of other circumstanees, lailways 
have not yet reached those countries. They are about 
to do so, however. Hitherto, Denmark lias received 
almost the Whole of its foreign cuinniuditie's via t he two 
Honso towns—^Hamburg and IJremeu; an(f has ex¬ 
ported its cattle and transmitted its mails liy the same! 
routes. The Schleswig-Holstein war has strengtlioned 
a wish long felt in Denmark to shako oil' lliis di’pend-. 
cnce; but good railways and good steani-siiij* ports ivill 
bo necessary for this purpose. When, in April a 
steamer crossed rapidly from Lowestoft to Iljerting, .inrl 
brought back a cargo of c.attle, llio Danes felt suddenly 
independent of the Hamburghers; but tlie route from 
Inerting to Copenhagen is so had and tiresome, that 
much must yet be done before a commercial transit 
can really be established. There was at that time 
only an open haskot-wiigon on the vCule; there lias 
since been established a diligenee.; but a railway will 
be tho only effective means of transit. Here we must 
correct St mistake in the last paper :* Denmark is not 
quite without railway accommodation; there is aliout 
15 miles of railway from Copenliagen to Jloeskilde, 
and tlifi is to he continued across the island of Zealand 
to ICorsor. Tho Lowestoft ifroject has led to important 
plans; for a railway has been itiurkod out from Ham¬ 
burg, through the entire length of Holstein and 
Scldcawig to the north of Jutland, where five hours’ 
steaming will give access to the Swedish coast; while 
an east gnd west lino from Iljerting to Copenhagen, 
with two breaks at the Little Belt and the Great Belt, 
are also planned, if Denmark can by degrees raiso 
the requisite capital, both of these trunk-lines will 
probably be constnicted. 

Norway has just commenced its railway enterprises. 
It seems strange to find the familiar names of Stcplieu- 
son and Bidder, Peto and Brasscy, connected with 
first-stone layings, and heiiltii-drinkings, &c., in remote 
Nonvay; but this is one among many proofs of the 
ubiquity of English capital and eiiterinise. 'J'he 

f ovemment of Norway has conceded tho line to an 
luglish company by wdiom it will bo finished in 1854. 
The railway will^ue 60 miles in length; it will cx^.nd 
from Christiania to Lake Mibsen, and will connect the 
ci^iital with an extensive chain of internal navigation. 
Tte whole risk seems to have been undertaken by the 
English company; but the benefits will be mutu^'for 
both companies—direct steam-communication from 
Chriatiania to some English port being one feature in 
the cmnprebensive scheme. 

Hi Russia, the cutexprises are so autocratic, and 
ordinary joint-stock operations are so rare, tUkt our 
Stock Exchange people know vciy littlo about them. 

great lines of r^way in Rvssk, either being con- 
stnided or definitely phbined, are from Warsaw to 
Cfaoow (about 170 ^os): Warsaw to St Petersburg 
(fiSO Wiles); Moscow to St Betorsliurg (400>miles); 
itoW g, pmnt on the Volga to anofAsr pohit on the Don 
(tils mfies); and from Eief to Gdestot iu Southern 
Rusria. The great tie rvlddb wiU hind Russia to the' 
rest of Europe, will bq tho liyurBaw and 8t Petersburg 
Bailway~a Ytat v<^ wlfidh nothing but imperial 
meaxta wifi a«com|iiah. Whwfaer afi these lines will 
be eped by 1^2, it b« iar|lo|Mlibto to predict: Russia 
hfta to tod its way towann eiffiiiMttoni. During the 


progress of tho Moscow and St Petersburg Railway, a 
curious enterprise was determined on. According to 
J;he Naw Yoi-k JVibune, M^or Whistlhr, who had tlio 
charge of the constrnction of tho ridiwigr, proposed to 
t1iC|Cmpc!l'or that tm rolling-stock should be made in 
Rufflia, instead of imported. Messrs Harrison, Winans, 
and Eastwick, ongmeors of the United States, accepted 
a contract to efiecl this. They were to have the use 
of some macliine-q'orks at Alexandroffsky; the labour 
of 5('0 serfs bolcinging to those works at low wages; 
and tlio privilege of importing coal, iron, steel, and 
other necessary articles, duty f^. In this way a 
large supply of locomotives and carriages was manu¬ 
factured, to the satisfaction of the emperor, and the 
profit of the contractors. The managers and foremen 
Were all English or American; but the workmen and 
labourers, from 2000 to 5000 in number, were nearly 
ail serfi^ who boui/ht their time from their masters for 
an agreed .period, being induced by tho wages offered 
for their services: they were found to be excellent 
imUative workmen, pcrfeetly docile and obedient, 

<iur attention now turns south-westward; we cross 
IJoland and Germany, and come to tho Alps. To 
traverse this inuuntuiii harrier will be among the great 
M oi-ks of tlio future, BO far as the iron pathway is con¬ 
cerned. In the t'arly part of 1861, tho Administration 
of I’ublic Works in Switzerland drew up a sketch of a 
complete system of railways for that country. Tho 
system includes a line to connect BMe with the 
Rhenish railways; another to tr-averse the Valley of tho 
Aar, so as to connect Lukes Zurich, Constance, and 
Geneva ; a junction of this last-named line with 
Lucerne, in order to connect It with tho Pass of St 
Gothurd ; a line from l.akc Constance to the Orisons ; 
a branch connecting Berne with tho Aar-Valley line ; 
and some small isolated linos in the principal trading 
valleys. 'Iho whole net-work of tlwse railways is about 
.570 JCnglisIi miles; and the cost estimated at about 
I..+, 000,000 sterling. It scarcely needs remark, tliat 
in such a jicculiar country as Hwitzcrhuid, many years 
must elapse before even an approach to such a railway 
net-work can bo made. 

To drive a railw-iy across tho Alps themselves will 
jjrobably be first effected by the Austrians. The rail¬ 
way through the Austrian dominions to the Adriatic 
at Trieste, although nearly complete, is cut in two by 
a formidablo elevation at tlu! iKiint where tho line 
crosses the eastern spur of iJic great Alpine system. 
At iiroseut, travellers have to post tlu? distance of 
seventy miles from Laybach to Trieste, until the 
engineers Imvo surmounted the harrier which lies in 
their way. Tho trial of locomotives at Summering, 
noticed in fiic newspajKjrs a few months ago, relat^ 
to the necessity of having powerful cn^nes to carry 
the trains up the inclines of this line. Eurther west, 
tiu! Alpine projects am hidden in tiie future. The 
Bavoi’ian Railway, at iwesent ending at Munich, is 
intended to be carried southward, traversing the Tyr^ 
through the Brenner Pass, to Innspriick and RaujM^ 
following the ordinary route to Trieste, and fiinafiy 
uniting at Verona with the Italian railways. Iros 
has not yet been compacnced. Westwon^ ojgdn, these 
is the Wfimmberg BMlway, which ends at Rriedrieto- 
hafen on Lake Constance, ft is proposed to oonrinqe 
tins line from the southern shore the UJee, actoh 
A lps by the Pass of the SpIUgen, and ao jqifi the 
Ituian nulways at Como. This, too, it to 
the German States and Piedmont iii«.tovour«W to 
it; but the engineering diffieulttea ahd the %iU 

be enormous. Other Piednmtese 
talked about, for crossing toe Alps at <lijiBitoto;fto.Ms, 
and some one among them tirifi probak^ he«itoUsed 
in too coarse of years, a 

heavy task on band to 

Genoa to TiHto, whhto ' 
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succeuiob of tumtela, embankments, and viaducta, as 
sti^ndoua as anytliing yet executed in Euro^Ki. 

In Central Italy, a railway convention lias beep 
signed, whicii, if. carried out, would be iui^rtnut for 
that country. It was agreed to In 1801 by’tho Papal, 
Austrian, Tuscan, Parraese, aiid Modenese g<^em- 
nicpts. The object is to constUict a nut-work of 
railways, each state exccutii^ Aid imying fur its 
own. Austria is to do the wstkias far as Piacensui 
and Mantua; Tuscany is to finish its lines from l^stoja 
to Iflorence and Lucca; the Papal govcnimcnt is to 
connect Bologna with both the former; and the small 
states arc to carry ofit tlicir respective portions. The 
great difficulty will be, to cut tlirough the Ajionnincs, 
which at present sever Tuscany from the otiuT spates; 
but a greater still will bo the moral one, arising frt^n 
tlio disordered state of Italy. Home lias conceded to 
an Anglo-Prendi company the construction hf a rail¬ 
way from tho capital to Ancomi; but that, like all 
other commercial enterprises in tlie I’apal dominious,, 
is lagging sadly. 

Crossing the Pyrenees to view the works in the 
Peninsula, which Jintdshaw iiuiy ]>ossib!y have to 
rogistPT in 18C3, wo find that, amid the lliianeial dif¬ 
ficulties of Spain, three lines of railway liavo lieen 
marked out—from Madrid to Iran; from Araiijuoz to 
Almansa; and from Alar to S.antandcr. The first 
would he a gR'ut lino to tho vicinity of ih.e Frcneli 
frontier, to cost COO millions of reals ; tho second would 
bo part of an intended route from Araiijuez, near 
Madrid, to the Mediterranean; the length to Almansa, 
involving on outlay of 220 millions. The third lino, 
from Santander to Alar del Iloy, on tlio Biscayan sea¬ 
board of Spain, is intended to facilitate approach from 
the interior to the rising port of Santiindur; tho outlay 
is put down at 120 millions. It is ditliuult to translate 
these high-sounding sums into English cqnA'alents, for 
there are three kinds of reals in Spain, varying from 
2-gd. to 6:Jd. English ; but taking even the lowest equi¬ 
valent the sum-total amounts to a capital which Spain 
will have some difficulty in raising. Tlie Santander 
line, however, has attracted ICnglish capital and 
cngmecring towards it; the first sod was turned hy tlie 
king-consort in May 1852, and tho works ore now in 
progress. There is also an important line from lM.-ulrid 
to the Portuguese frontier near Budajoz, marked out on 
paper; hut the fruition of this ns well as other scliomcs 
will mainly depend on the readiness witliwiiich English 
capital can be obtained. Uufortnnatelj'-, ‘ Span isli 1 )onds ’ 
are not in flic best favour in iCngland. 

Portugal is a terra incofftiita to railways. It is oiidhu 
extremest verge of Europe tow-ards tho Atlantic; and 
European civilisation finds entrance there ■Mth remark¬ 
able slowness. In 184-5, the government tried to invit^ 
from capitalists to construct railways; in 1848, 
the invitations were renewed; but the moneyed men 
were coy, and would not bo wooed. In 1861, tho govem- 
appointed a commission to investigate the whole 
'Va^jecli.' The commission consisted of five persons; 
afid Beport, dated October 20, 1861, contains a 
large m^M of valuable information. It appeared in an 
EbgUiA fraaslation in some of tho Lonc^u journals 
towards the close of the year. Tho commisstouers take 
tor toaaatad that Spain will construct railways from 
ilOtoid .to ths Porti^ese fWintier at Badajoss on tho 
0 ^ ildssi Stonch frontier, near Bayonne, on 

tlf^ and they tl>en inquire how best to reScli 

Lisbon. Three routes present them- 
to Sttotaiem, and across the Tt^s to 
ftoOtJuff to Santarem and Ccambra, and so 
1^ way of Almeida; and a tliird to 
.'thence by Braganqa into Spain. The drstt 
toore Erectly in the route to Madrid, is 
Vho estimate the outlay 
i 'quarter staling. They discuss the 
. &^i^|^^pl|u^.;jea0toUsts po»fib!y be induced 


' to cBmo to their aid; and they indulge in a hope that, 
ten years hence, Lisbon may be united to Central 
Eurppe by a railw’ay, of which 2C0 kilom&tres will cross 
I’ortugal to Badnjoz, 370 from Bailajoz to Iiladrid, and 
about 400 from Madrid to tho French frolltier, where 
the Paris and Bayonne llailwny will continue the route. 
(Five kilombtics are equal to rather moee than three 
English miles.) Tlie Continental UnzdsAam will, we 
apprehend, have to wait long before these ticniusular 
trunk-lines find if place iA its pages. 

Leaving allogetlicr tho countries of Europe, and 
crossing the Mediterranean, wo find that evejj Africa 
is becoming a mcmlier of tlio great railway system. 
After a world of trouble, financial .and diplomatic, the 
present rulgr of Egypt has suecceded ill giving reality 
to a scheme for a railway from Alexandria to tho Nile. 

A glunc<5 .it a map of Egypt will shew us that a canal 
extends from Alcxaiulriii to the Nile, to escape the 
saiided-up moutlis of tliat famous river. It is mainly 
to expedite the overliind route, so far as concerns tlie 
triinsit along tliis canal, tiint flie railway nowin process 
of consl ruction has bi'cn planned; anything beyond this, 

»t will 1 ki for future ages to deviiop. Tlie subject of 
the Isthmus of Suez and its tran.sit lias been frequently 
treated in this Journal, and we will therefore s.ay nothing 
more liere., tlian that our friend Bradshaw will, in all 
probability, iiavc something to tell us coiieeniing the 
land of Egypt before any long time lias elapsed. 

Asia will iiaVe a spitler-liiie of railway hy and by, 
will II tlie slow-r-oaiii iiroceedings of tlic I'kist India 
Comimiiy have given something like, form to the Bombay 
011(1 Bengal pvojl'cls; hut at present the-progress is 
miserably slow'; mid Bradshaw need not Jay aside a 
page for the rich Orient for many years to come. 

There aix' a few general eonsiilerations respcAing the 
piv.sent aspect of llie raJlw'ay system, interesting not 
only in tlieiuselves, but as giving a foretaste of what is 
to conic. In the autumn of last year, a careful statisti¬ 
cian calculated that the r.ailway s of Europe and America, j 
ns then in operation, exteniU'd in tile aggregate to 25,360 
miles, the total cost of which was four hiuidrcd and 
fifty millions of pounds. Of this, tlio United Kingdom 
► had 7000 miles, costing 1j.260,000,000. According to the 
view here given, tlie 7000 miles of our own railways 
have licon constnictod ,it an exjieiiso prodigiously greater 
than the reniaiiiiiig 18,350 miles ih other iiarts of tho 
ivorlil. It needs no figures to prove that this is the 
fai'l. Many of the eoiitiiioiitnl and American railways 
are single liiu-s, and so far they have been got up at a ' 
comparatively Binall cost. Hut tlie sulistimtial difib- 
roiice of cxiiense lie.s in our plan of leaving railway 
uiidertakiiigH to jirivtile parlies—rival speculators and 
jobbers, wliose aim has ifsi freqiteiUly been plunder. 
Aijjl how' cnonmnis has been that puuider let enriched 
engineers and lawyers—let impoverished victims— 
declare. Shtiino on the British legislature, to have 
tolerated and legalised the railway villainies of the last 
tort years; in comparison with whicli tho enforcements 
of continental despotisms are angelic innocence I 

Besides being got up in a simple and satisfoctoty 
maimer, under government decrees and state Tespan-^ 
sihility, the continental railways are cvidenjtly more 
under'control than those of the United Kingdom. The 
■ speed of trains is regulated to a moderate and s^ 
degree; on all hand.s Miere seems to he a superior cl^ 
of ofilcials in clmrgc; and iffe the lines have been m(W '^ 
at a small cost, the fares jiaid by travellers arc Ibr 
most pflirt very much lower than in tills coapiiy? 
government interference abroad is, therefore, 
gether a wrong. Annoying as it may som«titafli®|l 
and bad as it avowedly is in principle, there hi 
I tpirit of protection against private oppreS8ie^.^7i^«’^^ 
TOrhaps' Ihe English may by and' by 
jobbing-colonies, with stu'pendous 
numopoly of conveyante;, are . 
tyramiicid things'as any cbnt1umitM'dhllot^lr’'i^ 
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If a' section of the English public stands disgraced Ozone, in scientific language, is described as ‘ a com¬ 
bi tlio eyes of Europe by its vicious speculation— pound of oxygen analogous to the peroxide (d'hydrogen, 
properly^ speaking, gambling—^in railway finance our that it is oxygen in an allotropic state—that is, with 

country is in somordegrec redeemed fr<>m pbl^uy by jjj^ capability of ininb‘diato and re.vdy action impressed 

"p»:5 r’r 

over the continent, w'o have said, is working a per- charges m the atini^here, it can bt obtained, aitifi^rfly 
ceptiblo change in almost all those arrangements wliieli passing ol wtiat is called the elcctncal brush into 

bear on tho doily comforts of life. No engine of a the air from a mojst wooden point, or by electrolyzed 
merely physical kind has eil-r wrought so powerfully water or phosphorus. The process, when the latter 


to secure lasting international x>cacc as tlie steam- 
engine.,. The locomotive is every hour bivaking down 
barriers of separation between races of men. And .as 


substance is employed, is to put a small piece, clean 
serniKMl, about half an inch long, into a large bottle 
w Iiicli contains just so much of water os to half cover 


wars in future could be conducted only by cutting short j.i.pspl.orus, and then closing the mouth sUghtly, to 

ina hv rnilwav. arvoarintr trmnM. niiH rniiinto' *- * . * _ . P y* 


the journeys by railway, arresting trains, jihd ruining 
great comm6reial undertakings, we may expect that 
nations will pause Ixjforu rushing into them. Already, 


guarfl iig.ainst combustion, to leave it standing for a 
time in a temperature of about (iO degrees. Ozone soon 


the Frencli railways, wbicli push across tho frontier Ix'gins to be formed, as shewn by the rising of a light 
into tho (Icrmnn countries, are visibly relaxing the eoliiiiui of smoke from the phosphorus, which, at the 
custom-house and passport systems. Stopping a wliole, s.inie time, becomes luminous. In five or six hours, 
train at im imaginiiry boundary to exaniiiie liftcen tj,,. quantity will be abundant, when the bottle is to be 
hund^l passports, is bp’ond even tbe I'reneb capacity emptied of its contents, waslied out, and closed for use 
for official nunutia’. A Imrrieil glance, or no glaiiefl ^ 
at all—a sham inspection at tbe best—is all that tbe ’ 

• gentlcmenwithmoust!iclicsandcocked-liatseanmiuuige. Al’liichever way tlie ozone be produced, it ia always 
TTie very attempt to look at buslicls of passports is identical in its projicrtics; and tlicso are described as 
becoming an absurdity. And wliat lias to be done in numerous and remarkable. Its odour is peculiar, 
the twinkling of an eye, will, we have no cloulit, soon rescnibling tliat of clilorine, and, wlicn diluted, cannot 
not doiie at all. Thanks to railwaJ'a»for tliis vast |,e distinguished from ivhat is colled tho electric smell. 


privilege of fircc locomotion! 


NEW PBINCIPLE IN NATUKE. 


Wlieii largely diffused in atmospheric air, it causes 
unpleasant sensations, makes respiration difficult, and, 
l>y acting powerfully on the mucous membranes, pro- 


It is pretty .well known that researches by Matteueei, catarrlial efleuts; and as such air will kill small 

I>uBoi?-lteymond,andothert,havemadcusacquainte<l ozone must be highly 

with the influence of electricity and galvanism on tl.e ^^JU^ous \o the animal economy. It is insoluble in 


muscular system of iuiimals, and tiiat important phj-- 
siologiciil cf&ets have lieiai attributed to iliis influence, 


water, is powerfully electromotive, and is most strik¬ 
ingly energetic in numerous chemical agencies, its 


more than perhaps «e are warranted in assuming in metallic bodies being to carry them 

the present state of our knowledge. Tl.at an influence of pero.xide, or to their Highest 

is exerted in some way, is clear from tlie difference in I’*'"'*' oxidation; it changes sulphurets into sul- 
our feelings in (by and wet weather: it has lieen snp-Vl’^"**"'- instantaneously destroys several gaseous com¬ 
posed, however, that the effects on the iu>rvou.s system nn/l bleaches indigo, thus shewing its analogy 

are uot produced by an accumulation of iiositive or of chlorine. 

negative electricity, but liy tlie combination of the two 1« proceeding to the account of his experiments, M. 
producing dynamic electricity. iVliilc these points arc Sehoenixdii shews, that gases can be produced by che- 
undorgoing discussion, we have an opiiortiinity of mical moans, whieli exercise an oxidizing influence of a 
bringing before our readers the results of investigations powerful nature, especlully in their pliysiolt^cal oflSjcts, 
bearing on tlie general question. cv«i when difiusod tlirough the atmosphere in very 

Most persons arc aware of tlie fact, that a peculiar minute quantities: also, that owing to the immenso 
taste follows the njiplieatioii of two diflerent metals to number of organic beings on the earth, their ddly death 
the .tongue in a popular galvanic experiment. Tiiis *”'1 decomposition, an enormous amount of gases U 
taste is caused by the azotic acid formed from the produced similar to those which can be obtained by ' 
oxygen and azote of the atmosphere. An electric artificial means; and besides these, a qiumtity of 
discharge, toc^ is accompanied by a smell, which siilell gaseous or volatilo products, ‘ whose chcmicM 
is duo to the presence of what is called ozone; and not as the author observes, ‘ is as yet uuknowni but*<f 
long ago M. Schoenboin, of llasci, the inventor of gun- which-we can easily admit that some, at least, diffi|sed 
’ cotton, discovered ozone as a principle ip tlie oxygen through the air, even in very small quantities, and 
of the atmosphere; and it is considered to be tlu^wciac breathed with it, exert a most deplorable action bn 
.priuciplo of tliat universal constituent. Latca: re- animal organism. Hence it follows, that the dewStpO^ 
sbarcMs have brought out a 8trijf:ing analogy between of or^nic matters ought to be consider^ at one 

the pSt^rties of ozone aui chlorine, and have led to of the principal causes of the corruption by 

'eonClnsibns as to the dangerous effect which the fonner miasmatic substances. Now, a continuous bjan^iSi^. 
in^iwbduce, in certain cases, on tlie organs df respi- acting on so vast a scale, would neccssar^J iw^ 
gome Idea of its ema^ may be through the atmosphere a wmsidorabJq.mtBit i^'Si^- 

that mice pepsh spebdily ip. amVhicheont^us one .ii>etic gases, and accumulate tlmm. tiff ' 

ibt-thnusandtji of qzoiiej It; J* blWys prasent in the >^ould be completely poison^, af^ 
ptmoB^Wia'Afi? 0 irtCT.bt|es^; 4 e«i*e, indirect rola- 'jf 8uppottin|; .animal Uftt, if 
ytibawith the anwi^t. of'^tmos^ii^i^e^ and means of destroying these noxious 
obey the same its variatimis, findiiig they aro juoduced;’ 

'... ■' t;"’''. ^'''-V 
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employed for thi« olgect ? M. Sclioenbein ’believes that he 
has found it in the action oi‘ ozone, vhich is continually 
formed by the electricity of the atmosphere, and ft 
known to be a most powerful* agent of’oxidation, 
causing serious modifications of organic bodies,*and, 
consequently, of their physiological action. ‘ To assure 
myself,’ he pursues, ‘ that oz<m| cystroys the miasma 
arising from the decomxmsiti^ or animal matters, I 
introduced into a balloon containing about 130 pitits of 
air, a piece of flesh weighing four ounces, taken from a 
human corpse, and in a very advanced state of putre¬ 
faction. I withdrew it after a minute; the air in tlic 
balloon had acquired a strong and very ri'pulsivc 
odour, shewing that it was charged with an apprceialdu 
quantity—at least for the smell—of miasm caused by 
the put^action. , 

‘ To produce ozone, I introduced into the infected 
balloon a stick of phosphorus an inch long, with water 
sufficient to half cover it. At the same time, fur tlie* 
sake of comparison, 1 placed a similar quantity of 
phosphorus and water in anotiicr balloon full of pure 
atmospheric air. After some minutes, the reactioiwof 
ozone in the latter was most evidently mnnife.sted, 
while no trace of it was yet apparent in the former, 
which still gave off an otlour of putrefiwUion. This, 
however, disapi>cared completely at the end of ten or 
twelve minutes, and immediately the reaction of the 
ozone was detected.’ 

The conclusion drawn from this experiment is, that 
the ozone destroyed the miasm by oxidation, and 
could only make its presence evident aftt'r the complete 
destruction of the noxious volatile substances, 'fliis 
effect is more strikingly shown by another experiment. 

A ixilloon of similar capacity to the one above men¬ 
tioned was charged ns strongly as possihleavith ozone', 
and afterwards washed with water. The same piece 
of flesh was suspended within it; and the opening 
being carcAilIy closed, it was left inside for nine lumrs 
before the air of the balloon presented the least odour 
of putrefaction. The air was tested every thirty 
minutes by an ozonometer, and the proportion of ozone, 
found to be gradually diminishing; but as long us the 
paper of the instrument e.xhibitcd the slightest trace 
of blue, there was no smell, which only came on as the 
last signs of ozone disappeared. Thus, all the miasm 
given off by the piece of flesh during nine hours was 
completely neutralised by the ozone with tvhich the 
balloon had been impregnated, Ismail in qtiantity as 
to be but tlte 6000th part of a gramme. One bayoon 
filled with ozonified air, would suffice to disinfect 540 
’balloons filled willt miasmatic air. ‘These considera¬ 
tions,’ says M. Selioenbcin, ‘ shew us liow little the 
miasma of the air arc to he appreciated liy weiglit, 
even when they exist tliercin in a quantity very 
sensible to tlio smell, and how small is the proiiortiou 
(rf ozone necessary to destroy the miasm prwlm-ed by 
*lbe. putrefaction of organic substances, and diffused 
through the atmosphere.’ 

, , ’Pis presence of ozone in any vessel or in thq atmo- 
^l^hcre, may be detected by a test-paper whieli lias been 
ii^steiied with a solution composed of 1 \art of pure 
ibtide of potassium, 10 parts of starch, and 100 parts 
. (ff’ufateri boiled together for a few moments. Paper so 
wce^toid tiaas immediately blue wlicu exposed to the 
iXHAak eSotom, the tint being lighter or darker accord- 
the quantity. Schoeabein’s ozonometer consists 
,aU|^ of «y bibulous paper prepared in the 
desm^hed; and witit a scale of tints and 
' anffietoit to make observations on the 
oSii atmospiiere twice a day for a year. Afti^ 

Id. we ozone, tlmy require to be moistened to 

.-.M. IhififfAwbniii continues: ‘We must admit that the 

' which take place incessantly in 
',diffi»^ the atmosphere, and causing therein 

f- 

a formation of ozone, purify the air by this means of 
organifc, or, more generally, oxidizabic miasma; and 
tliat^thcy have thus the imimrtant office of maintaining 
it in a slJlto of purity suitable to animal life. By means 
of atmospheric electricity, and, indirectly, nature thus 
attains on a great scale tlic object that we sometimes 
seek to aceonfylish in a limilc<l space by fumigations 
with clilorinc. 

‘ Here, as in many other cases, wo sec nature effecting 
two different ohjflcts .at one stroke. For if the oxidiz¬ 
abic miasma are destroyed by atmospheric ozone, they, 
in turn, <'ause the latter to disappciar, and wc have seen 
tliat it is itself a niiasin. This is doubtless tlio reason 
wily ozone, does not accumulate in the atmosphere in 
greater proixirlion than the oxidiz.'ible piinsma, not- 
wiihstaivling tlie eunstaiit furmatiun of one and the * 
otlier. 

‘ In all times, the idea lias been held, tliat storms 
purify the air, and 1 do not think tliat tliia opinion is 
ill.fouiided. Wc know', in fact, tliat storms give rise 
lo a more almndant production of ozone. It is possible, 
and even probable, that sometimes, in particular loca¬ 
lities, tiiere may not lie a just relation lictwecn the 
ozone and the oxirlizable miasma in the air, and that 
the latter eaniiot be completely destroyed. Hence, in 
accordance with the clieniieal iwiture and physiological 
inflnnnee of these minsinn, they would ex(‘rt a marked 
aetiun on the iipimaleeonoiiiy, and cause diseases among 
the greater^lnmlx'r of those who breathe the infected 
air. But iniineroiis experiments prove that, as a rule, 
the air contain^ free ozone, though in very variable 
proportions ; from whicli we may conelmlc that no 
oxidi/uhle miasm—sulphuretted hydrogen, for example 
—e.in exist in such an atruosiiliere, any monj than it 
eouhl e.vist in air containing but a tr.ien of chlorine. • 

‘ 1 do not know if it be true, as has been advanced 
by hir Hunt and other persons, Hint ozone is deficient 
in tlie atmospheric tiir when some wiilc-spreod malady, 
such as cholera, is raging. In any case, it would ho 
easy, by means of the prepared paiier, to dctemiine the 
truth or fallacy of this opinion. • 

‘ Tlicrc is one fiict which should particularly engage 
the attention of ]>hysiciaus and physiologists, which is, 
that, of all seasons, the winter is distinguished by the 
greatest proportion of ozone; whence it follows, that 
(luring tiiut season tlie air contains h'ast of oxidizable 
miasma. We can say, therefore, with respect to this 
class of miasma, that the air is purer in whiter than in 
summer. 

‘ All my observations agree in sliewing, that the 
Iiroporlion of ozone in the air incri'ases witli the licight; 
if this fiict be> general, as I am di.posed to believe, we. 
must consider the np)K'r regions o&tlic atmosphere as 
pilivr, with regard to o.xulizablc miasma, tlian the 
lower. 

‘ The aiipeuraiiee of certain maladies—intcrmittimt 
fiwer, for e.xample—appears lo bo connected with 
certain seasons and particular geographical conditions. 

It would be worth while to ascertain, by ozouometric 
observations, whether these physiological phenomena 
have any relation whatever with the propprtlon o"* 
ozons contained in the air in w’hieli they otMJUr. 

‘ Considering the obscurity whieii prevails as to the 
cause of the greater part of diseases, and the greet 
probability tliat many anuwig them owe their origin to 
the presence of chemical agents dispersed in the atmo- ^, 
sphere, it becomes the duty of medical men and phyijo^:' 
logists, who interest themselves in the progress of ’ 

scimice, to seize earnestly all the means by whicli»|l^y ■ 
may hope to •arrive at more exact notions up0tt:ra|#, ; 
relations which exist between abnormal phyitiqym^i' 
phenomena and external circumstances.’, ■ > 

Such is a summary of M, Schoenb^tt’Si-iraaj^’Ai;' 
communicated to the Ij^odical Society ! 

the more readily accord theffi 
columns, a^ apart from th^ntri^uc'yutiqof 
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it is one which has &>e some time excited tiie interest 
of sdentiflc inquirers in this country. During the late 
risitatiou of choierat reports were frequently spfread 
that the at>|[to 8 phero"was deficient in ozone. 

ENGLian SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

How much real good could yet bo done in tliis old, 
full, struggling world of our^, wliere^^so many among 
us have need of help, if each in his or her small circle 
could manage just not to leave undone some of the 
things tCiat should bo done. Xdttle more is wanting 
to effect this than the will, or perhaps the mere 
suggestion. A high influence may at a time confer a 
considerable benefit; but very humble meads, systema¬ 
tically exertc<l, even during a comparatively short 
season, will eertiiinly relievo a load of misery. 

In a small village towards the west of England, there 
dwelt, some years ago, two maiden gentlewomen, sisters, 
tlie daughters of the deceased rector of the iJiirish. 
Their father had early in life entered upon liis duties 
in this retired locality, contentedly abiding there where<, 
fate had placed him, eaeh passing year increasing hi,s 
interest in the charge which engrossed all ids energies. 
His moderate stipend, assisted by a small private 
fortune, sufflued for his quiet tastes, and for the few 
charities requin'd by bis flock; it also enubh-d him 
to roar a large family respectably, iiud itq, start theni 
creditably on their working way. 

There was no r.ailway near this village—even the 
Quden’s highway was at some distance-. Fields, mea¬ 
dows, a shady Jane, a brook, and llio Welsh mountains 
for a background, formed the picture of beauty tliat 
attractedethe stranger. Tlicro -was hardly what could 
ve called a street. The jottaigcs wore clustered upon 
, the side of the wooded bank above the stn'ain, shrouded 
in gardmis of apple-trees; but there was space near the 
foot of the hill for a green of rathor handsome size, 
with a plane-tree in the middle of it, and a few small 
shops along one side. Opposite tlie shops was the inn, 
the doctor’^ liouse, the market-house, and a public 
reading-room; and a bylane led from the green up 
towards tlie clmrch—an old, low-walled, steep-roofed 
building, with a square, dumpy tower, in whieh hnng a 
peal of bells, and where was idaccd a large, round, 
Chtmsy window. A clump of hardwood trees enclosed 
the upper end of the church-yard, and extended to 
the back of the rector’s garden, quite eoiieealiug Ids 
niany-gubled dwelling. In a still, summer evening, the 
brook could bo heart! from the parlour -windows of the 
rectory, dancing merrily along to its own music; and at 
those less pleasant seaoons wlion the foliage was scanty, 
it could be seen heaf^ and there between the boles t>f the 
trees, sparkling in the sunshine ns it rippled on, while 
glimpses of the rich plain beyond added to tlie harmony 
of the prospect. 

Tito society of the village and its immediate neigtt- 
bqurhood -was of a humble kind—neitlier tlie rich nor 
the great were members of it; yet tlicre were wisdom, 
y^d pruc^ce, and talent, and good faith to be found 
in this little community, where all iiudined to live as 
brethren, kindly together. It was not a bad sjliool 
this fi>T the yonng tc grow up in. Tlie rector’s family 
'hifd iete been trained; and when they grew to rise 
it, and then pasted dut upon the wider world, 

; llim Af thnn that were again beard of in their birth- 
so disraodtt to its name; and tdl passdd out; 
our two nsters. It' is said adversity must 
M sdDi« readi us all: it had been kto in visiting- 
tbSra; ^ they had passed a happy youlm In that quiet 
: |wrwmage>. At kst^ sorrow canr^ and they were left 
14kn& thq fare eJ ttean MS' of |be dh^ which had bound 
toge^mr^ttll, the intermeifiate 
8-»j»k . B^ip iBen'Vlmd' wli^'ij|sn their fiifhcr’s death, 
.teg-hired hom^ they found 
w dreumsfainees' tbat - 
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natnres less striotly disdpUned would hare felt to have 
been at the least dreary. The youn^ ristCT was 
Slightly deformed, and very delicate $ the elder, titough 
stUl an active womai^ was quite beyond the middle of 
life; V ho income of the two, just LAO—no great elements 
these of either usefulness or happiness. Lot ns see, 
then, what wiis modi of them, fkme relations pressed 
the sisters to sliare|^lg||^distant home, but they would 
not leave the village. They felt as if their work lay 
there: The friends they knew best were all around 
them; the occupations they had been used to still 
remained to them; the memory df all they had loved 
there clung to them, in the old haunts so doubly dear 
to the bereaved who boar affliction patiently. ^ tliey 
nMivrfl only to a cottage a little higher up the hill, yet 
within view of the church, and of the dear old house, 
witli its j;arden, sheltering wood, and pleasant ri-vnletj 
and there they lived in comfort, with enough to use and 
,mueh to spare, tlieir cruse never failing them when, 
wan ted, 11 was a real cottage, which a labourer hod left: 
there was no ornament about it till they added some. 
Rude and unfashioned did this low-thatched cabin pass 
to "them ; it was their own hands, with very little help 
from their light purse, which made of a mere hovel the 
prettiest of rur.al dwellings—her own hands, indeed; for 
Sister Anne alone was the working-bee. Sister Cathe¬ 
rine lielped by Iiints and smites, and by her nimble 
needle; but for out-of-doors labour she hod not strength. 
Sister Auue nailed up tiic trxdlised porch, over which 
g.ay creepers were in time to grow. Sister Anne laid 
out the beds of flowers, protected by a low paling from 
tlie shcoij wliich p,astured on the downs. She planned 
tlie tidy bit of garden on one side, and the little yard 
behind, where pig and poultry throve; but Sister 
Catlicrino watched tlie bre-hives near the hawthorn 
hedge, and* plied her busy fingers by the hour to 
decorate the inside of their pretty cottage. They 
a 1 mo.st acted man and wife in the division of their 
employments, and witli the best effect. 

Jt would have astonished any one unaccustomed to 
the few- wants of simple tastes, and to the many small 
vgains from various trifling produce which earful in¬ 
dustry alone c.an accumulate, to see the plenty conse¬ 
quent on skill, order, and neatness. The happiness was 
a joy ap.art, only to bo felt by the sort of poetic mind 
of tiio truly benevok-Tit, for it depended not on la.xnry, 
or even comfort, or any purely selfish feeling. It sprang 
from warm hearts directed by clear heads, invigorated 
by religious feelings, and nourished by country tastes, 
.softened iuid elevated by the trials of life, till devotion' 
to tlicir kind became the one intention of their being 5 
for it is as* Sisters of Charity wc introduce our 
lifToines to our readers, one of a wide class in Our 
reformed church, who, unshackled by vows, under 
no bemdage of conventual forms, with small means,.! 
and by their own exertions and self-sacrifices, do more 
good in tiieir generation than can be easily reckoned 
—treading in the footstei )8 of their Master, beai|%: 
liealiiig«a 8 they move. Every frugal meal was shared 
with some one less favoured. No fragments -were tte' 
small for ui^ in Sister Anne's most skiUiil cookdij^f 
not a cruTlib, nor a dreg, nor a drop was wtefea.;| 
Many a cup of comfort fed the sick or tjm 
made from what, in richer househoidv 
serv^ts would have thrown away. 
always roots to spare from the snudl tetti 

for medicines, eggs for sale, salves, and 
conserres of fruit or honey. AU the faw* 
tlie parish wore neatly clottel In l}ah;rr&tetete:^| 
of old garments. There were always, 
re give away, so usefril to pom! ' 

hurts; old flannel, and oRen new 
rubhte now and then for 
rarely, the- breakare bei^ 
few hands used, and'thny , 
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of all the sick, the comforters of all the sorrowful, the 
advisers of all an difflonlty—without parade. They 
were applied to as of course—it seemed natural. And 
they were sociable; they had tkeir littlo tea-parties 
with their actiuaintance; they mode their little pre/ents 
at Christmas-time; they sweetened life throughout 
their limited sphere; and all so rfaietly, tliat no one 
guessed the amount of their A||flvl-nco till it ceased. 
They preached ‘the word’ praclmalfy, producing all the 
charity it taught, inculcating the ‘ peace on carth,'^ood- 
will towards men. ’ which disposes even rude nahires to 
tlie gentler feelings, alid soothes the chafed miirmurer hy 
the tender influence of that love which is so kind. They 
were unwearied in their walk of mercy, though they 
mot with disappointment even muong the simple natiiijps 
reared in tins scclndcd spot. They bore it meekly; 
and wlicn cross or trial came to those aropnd, then 
could our good sisters carry comfort to aihicted friends, 
never pleading quite in vain for the exercise of tliat 
patience which lightens sufl'ering. They were as motlicrs* 
to the young, as daughters to the old, of all degree; for 
they did not ostentatiously devote tliem.selves to the 
poor and ignorant alone—the so-called poor: the p«or 
in spirit, of whatever rank, were as luiicli tlieir c.arc as 
were the poor in purse; their charge was all who needed 
help—a help they gave simply, loyiugly, not as meddlers, 
hut as sisters bound to a larger fiunily by the breaking 
of the ties whicii had united them to their own peculiar 
household. 

There was no scenic effect visible along the humble 
walk of their pure Iwnevoleuec, no luarsli outlines to 
mark tlio course they went, or sliew them to tlic world 
as devoted to particuljir excellence all throughout a 
lifetime of painful mortifications. Very jioiseless was 
their quiet way. In a spirit ttf tlmnkfuliiess tliey 
accept^ their lot, turning its very bitterniss into joy, 
by gratefully receiving the in.any pleastires still vouch¬ 
safed them ; for it is a happy world, in spite of all its 
trials, to those who look aright for liappiuess. Our 
sisters found it and bestowed it. How many blessed 
their name! How many have had ivason to lovt; the 
memory of these two unoblnisivo women, who, without 
name, or station, or show, or x'eeuliarity, or distinction 
of any kind, were the types of a class the circle of 
wldch even this humble memorial, by its truth find 
suggest!vcncss, may aid in exteutling—of the true, 
simple, earnest, brave, holy Sisters of Charily of our 
country! 


BBIBEKY AND CORKUl^TION.* 

I A»t not sure about bribery and corruption. It may i 
be a bad thing, hut many st.'cm to think otberwiec. ' 
Much may be said on Iwth sides of the question. 
Oh I don’t tell me of a worm selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage: I never retid of such wonns in 
Buffon, or even in Fliny. But if tliuy do exist in the 
human form, the baseness consists in the sale, nut in 
"the quid pro quo. A mess of pottage in itself \b a very 
good thing—^1 should say, a very respectable thing; 
and no exchange can take away fh>in it tliat cliaracter. 
Still, if what we give for it is an heirTeom, coming 
from our ancestors and belonging to our posterity, the 
transaction is shabby, and not only shabby, hut dis¬ 
honest. If that is proved, I don’t defend the worm. 
Trample on Mm by all means—jump on him. * But 
l«vfaire of insulting tire mess of pottage, winch is as 
reipeoUUe as when newly out of the pot. Fancy the 
sale to have been effected by means of some other; 
e^Myileat: and that, by the way, is just what puzzles ; 
ii>!B,...f^ere tire mpnorous other equivalents, not a whit 
'IfOi^^tahle In themselves—many fex less so— 
only escape all objurgation, hut serve to lift 
thu transactiou out of the category tff haso- 

nesin.;; Thtf emtfoses a brain like mine, even to the’ 
len^ # 4oubMng whether there is any ham in the 


thing at oU. Let us turn the question over patiently. 

I confess I am slow; but ‘ slow and sure,’ you know. 

_ Bribery and corruption is a universal element In 
civilised society; but let us talk^n the meantime of 
political bribery and corruption. It is tlie theory of the 
law—if the law really has a theory—that in the matter 
of a parliamentary canvass, every man, ag a celebrated 
Irisli minister expressed it, should stand ujrau his owu 
bottom. By this poetical figure. Lord Londonderry 
meant that the i|ian shodld depend upon himself, \ipon 
his own merits and character, without having recourse 
to any extrinsic mean.s of working upon the judgment 
of others. It is likewise the th('ory of the law, th.at a 
man who siij/i'rs his judgment to be indirectly biassed 
is as bad as tlie otlier—and worse: tliat he is, in fact, 
a Wonii, unfit to possess ids birtlirightj of which ho 
should he fortlnvilli deprived. Well, tliis being jire- 
mised: here is tlic Honourable Tom Siiuftietoii, who 
wants to rexircsent onr borough, but having neither 
merit nor character of any eonvertihlc kind, offers money 
and gin instc:ul. The substitute is aeeejited; and Uon- 
oumble Tom, slapping Ids waistcoat several times, con- 
^atuLates the free and indexieadent electors on having 
that day set a glorious exuinjile to tlic world, by thus ex¬ 
ercising tlioir liirtiiriglit iuid upholding tlieir palladium; 
and tlie aff.dr i« tiuislied amid cheers and hiceiips. 

IVlieii 1 sa}’, Iiowever, that the substitute is accepted, 

I do not mean Unit it i.s iieeepted hy, or can be ofihrcd 
to the wlufle eonstilueuey. Tliat would be a libel. 
Tliere iu-e manj- of the electors wlio have a soul above 
sovereigns, aiid^who, if tliey could aecoiiqilish it, would 
never drink .anytldng less Ilian claret. These per¬ 
sons are ambitious of being noticed by the family of 
Honourable Tom. Tliey are not hungry, but they 
take deliglit in a diiiiie( in lliat quarter. They idsa 
feel iuteiisuly gratified by liaviiig tlieir wives and 
daughters bowed to from the family carriagei A 
tliousuud cousldcrations like these blind them to the 
absciiee of merit aiul eliaractex’ on the part of the can¬ 
didate, and la 3 ' tlieiii open to tliat extrinsic influence 
wldcli, aeeordiug to the ineaidng of the law, is bribery 
and corruption. As for tlie man who takes bis bribe, 
for the sake of eonvenienee, in tlio direct, {lortabli^ and 
exchangeable form of a sovereign, he lays it out in any 
plo.asuro or distinetiou in?, on ids part, lias a fancy for. 
if lie is a dissolute person, lie spends it in the public- 
Iiousc; if lie is a proiKir-lieliavcil husband, he gives his 
wife a new gown; if iio is a respectable, serious indi¬ 
vidual, lie devotes it to the conversion of the Wid-u-wak 
tribe in Central Africa, and gloats upon the name of 
Julin Higgins in the subscription-list. In whichever 
way, Iiowever, lie may seek to, gratify himself, ho is 
neither better nor worse, so far I can see, than the 
ttiter of more elegant aspirations: llioy liave both been 
bribed; tliey ate both corrupt; they have both sold 
tlieir birthright. 

• Tills is a iiomely way of viewing the question, but it 
suifiees. If we inquire into the motives of a hundred 
electors, wc slnill not find ten of them free from some 
alloy of self-interest, direct or indirect. In caMt 
where the candidates are all eqiiaiJy good, equd!9*" 
badf or equally indifferent, tlieix) may he no practical 
harm in this; but it is not a political but a moral 
question that is before us. The question is as to the 
In ide. If wc are to w: exsused because of the n^ure of 
the solatium wo accept, then should a thief sucoessftiUy':' 
pleadtthat it was not money he stole, but a masterpis^ v 
of Raphael. What I doubt is, whether they who baVtt :;; 
not been solely jnflucnceJ hy patriotic motivai, 
any right to east stones at the free and 
elector who has sold his vote for a sovereign. ,; . 

If the common saying he true, tliat ‘ ev^fy »i(^ jSte J 
Ms price,* then axe wc all open to bribery and p 

and the only difficult lies in ascraiidM]^ 
side of our nature. jHie distumrion M cas^j^ riqii' 
between vice and virtui^ bfi* 
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positions in which we are placed. Money will d6 witli 
aionic men; others, who would be shocked at the idea of 
taking money, will accept of something it has hoimht; 
others, again, who would spurn at both these, will have 
no objection to a shug little place for thcmsclros or 
their dependents. The English, ns a practical, straight¬ 
forward people, take money—live to teiL pounds being 
considered a fliir thing for a vote, and no siiaine about it. 
The Scotch, as more calculating, like a situation ; any- 
tliing to put sons into, -wdll de—a cadgtsliip in India, a 
tide-waitership, a pince in the Post-office, or a commis¬ 
sion in the army. Prom a small Scotch country town, 
wliich vf’e Iiavc in our eye, as ni.iny ns fourteen lads 
in one year rcccivc<l .appointments in tlie. Excise; 
everybody knew what for: an election was iii expecta¬ 
tion. No money, however, Iwing passed from liand to 
hand, the fathers of these said luds would lobk uitli 
horror on sucli cases of bribery as Imvc given renown 
and infamy to Sudbury and St Alban’s. 

All men think all men sinners but thenisclres. « 

Happy this consciousness of innocence! How fortunate 
that we should be such a virtuous and discreet people !ri 
I And tlms does one’s very notions of wliat is riglit become 
I a marketable article. AVliere ncitlier money nor pi.'ice 
‘ is wanted, a gracious look and an inriintion to dinner 
may liave quite a telling cflTeet. 1 n fact, the more reliiu'd 
men liavo become, through tlic aetion of eircumstanees, 
such as education and position, the m*i\> abstracted 
and attenuated is the equivalent they di'iivind for their 
virtue; till we reach the liigliest grade of all, wliose 
noble natures, as they are called, can be seduced only 
by atibetion and gratitude. Now i)bservc: in all these 
cases tlio thing is the same, whetlicr it be crime wo liave 
been tempted to commit, or uieri‘ illegality; the only 
distinction lies in tlic value ofHlie quii! pro qno. But 
is there a distinction even in that ? J donlit the fact. 

I don’t say there is none, but I doubt it. V.ilue is 
. entirely arbitrary. One man, at tlic lower end of tlie 
scale, sins for the sake of a ijound; and anotlier, at tlie 
higlier end, docs the same tiling for the sake of a kind¬ 
ness. The ‘two men place (lie same value on their 
, several equivalents, and each finds liis own irrcsistilile. 
Are they not both equally guilty ? 

Tliat a refined man is better than a coai'se one, I 
admit. He is p]c.as!<nter, and not only so, but safer. 
/We know his virtue to be soenro from a tliuusand 
temptations before wliieli meaner natures fall; and to 
a large extent, tlicreforo, we feel liiiii to be wortliy of 
our trust. He will not betray ns for a pound, or a 
dinner, or a place, or a coaxing word, or a condescending 
‘ bow. blit we must not go too far witli him for all that. 
He has his price as su»;Iy as tlic me.anestbf liis fellows; 
and let liim only cdlnc in tlic way of a temptation 1^* 
values as highly as the other values Ids miserable 
pound, and down lie goes I Refined natures, thcrefuiv, 
are only comparatively trustworthy; and, however 
estimable or admirable tliey may 1 k“ under othof 
circumstances, when they do fail they 01 % as guilty ns 
the rest. It is a bad thing nltogetlier, bribery and cur- 
aBiPtion is; and I don’t object to your putting it down 
tmen it takes that material form of money you can so 
readily get hold of. But what I hate is the caut that is 
canted about it by those who have not even the virtue to 
' taln» their equivalent on the sly. Per it is a remarkable 
: thid^, that when this does not^omc in a material shajie, 
inch as you can coimt or hnndli^ it is looked upon by 
the bribee as no bribe at ^ 1 Nay, in some ca^ he 
"will glory hi his crime, as if it were a virtue; and in all 
eases he will tarn round upen his fellow-erlminal—him 
. ;pf the vui^ sort—call him a worm, and filirow that 
^mess of pottage at him 1 Ms refined evil-doer may 
as energetic as he p^ses in his ocrions, but it would 
J w well If he were a little in(>re.qitiet In his words. . If 
looks within, he wiU fifid distihetion on 

limself ^ whdily si^rflcisl i and that 


such language is very unbecoming the lips of one who 
might more truly, as well os more politely, say to 
Onrruption, thun art my father, and to the worm, tliou 
art my mother and niy sister. 

The miun cause of such anomalies I take to he, that 
ther^is among us a general want of earnestness. Wo 
do not Ixslievc in oy.rselves, or our duties, or onr des¬ 
tinies. Our life lift ^ theory, and we c.are only for 
outward forms andhylH^ls. Our taste is shock^ by 
the gfossness of vice, but we have no quarrel with the 
thing itself; mid if the people around ns will only 
preserve a polished, or at least dnoffensive exterior, 
that is all u e demand. Wliy should we look below the 
stirJiiue in their case, wiicn wo do no such thing in our 
own?^ We feel amiable, genteel, and refined; wc 
(lAost the apiMJarance of low impropriety, and would 
take a good deal of trouble to put it down; wo look 
very kindly ou the world in general, if the low people 
who are in it w'ould only become as decorous as our- 
iselves. In tlie old republics, tlic case was difiTorent. 
There men liad a theory, even if a bad one, and they 
stuck to it through good roiwrt and tiirough bail 
report. Tho theory was the spirit of the comniunily, 
and its members sacrificed to H their whole indivi¬ 
duality. No wonder tliat sucIi little iHilitical unities 
lield togctiicr as if tlicir eoinjionent parts had been 
welded, .and that they eontiimed to do so till they came 
into collision, and, from their liardiioss and toughness, 
rubbed one .another out. 

I’lit down bribery and corriiplion : tliat is fair. And 
more espc'cially ]mt down open, sliaiiicless, and brutal 
liribcry and eorriiptioii, for its very coarseness is, in 
itself, an additional crime. But no reform is efficacious 
that docs not come from within; and wlieii refined men 
wage war against vulgar vices, let them look sharply 
to their owp. I do not say, tliat by taking tliuuglit 
tiny will be able to do entirely away witli tlic seduc¬ 
tive inllneiice of a boiv, or a dinner, or u kind action; 
and that, in spile of lliusc, tliey will do their duty witli 
tile stern resolve of an ancient Spartan. But they will 
he less likely to yield to temptation, and the price of 
tlieir virtue will at least mount higher and higher, 
Vliicli is as mueli as we can expect of hnm.'in nature. 
The grand benefit, however, tliey will derive from tlie 
inquisition, is tlic les.soii of tolerance it will teach. 
They will refrain, for shame’s sake, from casting stones 
.and calling names. Tliey will sec tliat the only part 
of tho ofteiicc theg can notice is vulgarity and ignorance, 
and tliej' will quietly try to refine tlic one and enlighten 
tlie other. 

« 

'niE EGYFriAN MUSEUM, LIVERPOOL. 
In'u cross street named Colquitt Street, near a fashion¬ 
able promenade of Liverjiool, will bo found the rich, 
valuable, and interesting museum which wo are about 
briefly to describe. It is tlie property of Mr Joseph 
Mayer, I’.S.A., a townsman of Liverpool, esteemed ag 
much for his private w orth as for his refined classical 
taste. This gentleman has been long known as a 
collcctoi*; and by the purchase of an entire gallery of 
antiquities, firmed by one who travelled long in E^pt 
and Nubia, ^ul visited the remains of ancient Car¬ 
thage, he became possessed of a museum so extensive 
ihat his private residence could not cpntain them, and 
so n\fe, that the public desired to know more about 
them. With the view, therefore,, of keeping them 
together, and gratifying tho ni.aliy who longM to 
^quaint themselves with these interesting nedi^ of mi- 
interesting r^e, tips house in Colquitt Str^t liw 
appropriated. For tho purpose oi meeting the euriNml 
e%jnse8 of the exhibition, and enabling, the igopidietor 
to odd to its contents, a very trifling oharge iii.s^e 
for admission, and a book is kept iW ime autogxjli^of 
the visitors. v;, , 

'Hie fiifi room en^d ^fil^ys A.Itu^edpjj^dn of 
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Egyptian stelx and other monuments, while the outer- 
ensea and sarcophagi of several mummies arc placed 
in another apartment. Tlio word stfln means merelytu 
mmorial pillar or tombstone; and in thifi room the 
reflective'mind will And ipuch foo«l for mediation. 
W« have here the first elemonta of all religion brought 
visibly before us in the carvings—tlic recognition of a 
deity, and the belief in immo||alily. More than one 
of these steta has upon it the"royttl eartoueh; one of 
them has no fewer than four of these c*lliptie.iI>riDg» 
with inscriptions, and two more from whieli the hiero¬ 
glyphics have l)ecn*erascd. This tells a talc, for in 
the age commemorated, it was a mark of disgrace to 
have the name obliteratcil. Another sicia contains 
the jackal, or genius of the deported, with propitiatcyy 
offerings from his friends. Tlie curious will learn with 
interest, tliat another of these monuments dates back 
to the time of .Toseph. It has twice engraved tiiwn it 
the name Osortosen—perhaps the Pharaoh ‘who gave 
him to wife Asenath, the daughter of Potiphorali, priest* 
of On,’ and raised the olx-lisk at Heliopolis, towns 
thought to be the same. Near to this is another stela 
of great beauty, engraved in low relief and cavo-rclicwo, 
coloured. It belongs to Manetlio’s sixtli dynasty, anil 
is consequently very ancient. One .still more so is in 
the same collection: it is of the fourtli dynasty of 
that historian—consequently, of tlie time when the 
Pyramids were built. It is be.autifully cxei-utcd in 
intaglio and relievo, with the surface iiolislicd. 'J’liese 
stehe, of which the collection is very rich, are composed 
of various rocks—such as granite, syenite, limc.stonc, 
tlie travertino of the Italians, and saudsloiu*. 

While the tombs of Egypt have furni.shed these 
monuments, Karnac is represented by a portion of its 
great obelisk, and Homo has sujiplied a einerary nni 
witii erematod bones, several sepulclirnl tablets, and 
an .-dtar. 

In anollier room on the same floor, we fiinl .an exten¬ 
sive collection of pottery from the tombs of anc-ieiit 
Etruria, and other parts of Italy-; Koinan pottery 
found in Britain; Samian ware, and articles of tliut 
kind, from Pompeii, Carthage, and Soutli Aincriea., 
The central case is overflowing witli riciies, containing 
as it does nearly six hundred Etruscan vases in terra 
cotta. It is a subject of douiit among the learned, 
whether tlicsu painted vessels, so calleil, are not in 
reality Grecian. Bossi, in ids great work on Italy-, 
claims the first msmufiicture for tlic Tusc.ans; but 
tliere is a strong argument in favour of tlieir (irecliiu 
origin in the negative evideiiec obtained from Ilojiian 
Italy, where they arc not found, and the jiositivc 
cviJcnco from the Grecian subjects deleted on the 
pottery ; besides which, the tombs of the Greek islands 
of tlie Arclupelngo contain them. Their not lieing met 
with in the Asiatic colonies of tlie Greeks may go 
merely to show, that although the objects might be 
Grecian, the trade was Etruscan. It is well known, 
•tcc, that at Athens llie art of making pottery had 
arrived at great perfection. That the Tnscaqs used 
these as funereal vessels at a remote period, V fdlly 
established; but the custom of depositing them in 
sepuli^res is not supposed to have ori;!Vt^icfl '^•th 
that people, but to have been brought by colonists 
from Greece Proper. 

Jn tills apartment, there are sepulchral lamps in the 
same material as the Etruscan vases, and idols net a 
few. Besides these, there are numerous Itoinan fibulas 
(a-sort of brooch) and bracelets, found at Treves, and 
bth^ dug Up in England. There arc likewise many 
Roman aatiqultics, which have been recently met with 
at I^e, near LlverMot. But we must no| 
atteii^ to. enter into detculs;'let us mount to the 
"flboii/sfeOTe, and notice tlie contents of tho apartments 

thdtj,'';''" V, ^ 

The first room on the second .storey is the Mummy 
Boom}' Olid ifltobf'reit, side by side, royal personage# 


and Humble individuals, male and female, who, about 
four thousand years ago, breathed the air of Egypt. 
Except by their cerements, and tlie inscriptions on 
the cases, who could tell wliich hail been tho greater? 

The plan adopted for tho display of these human 
mummies—for tho Museum contains the preserved 
remains of tla; ibis and hau-k, the cat, *imil even tho 
dog. a rare subject for the emb.almcr, Ix-sides tho bodies 
of other inferior anim.-ils—is to remove Uic outer ease 
and covering, t’ljen to ifl.acc tho inner c.a8c upon the 
floor; above it, resting on supports, tho boily; and 
above Huit again, the lid, enclosing all within qilates of 
glas^ so that tlie .spectator may go round the mummy, 
examining it in all directions, and likewise tho c.ase, 
within and without, on wliieh tlio bieroglypldcs are 
inscribed. Before we describe the luunimics so laid 
out, let us explain briefly tlie process of emb.alming. 
Herodotus is a gre.at authority on tliis matter, and wo 
cannot do belter than follow him. 

Jn the first place, tlic embalmcr was a medical prac¬ 
titioner, and legally pursuinl liis cr.aft. The deceased 
w-as taken to bis ixxini, .and there the process of preser¬ 
vation was conducted; not, liowcver, till the agreement 
bad been made between the relatives and the embahner 
as to the stylo and cost; for tliere were tlirco metliods 
of embalming, suitable to diflTorent ranks. This liaving 
been determined, tlic operator began, the relatives 
li.aving previously retired. In tlie most oxpensivo 
kind of crntiaTming, the brain was extracted witliouf 
disfiguring the bead, and tlic intestines were removed 
by an incision ni tlie side; those were separated and 
preserved. 'I'lio liody was now filled with .si>iccs—myrrh 
cassia, and other perl’iiiiies, frankincense excepted; 
and the oiieniiig was firmly closed. It w.as now 
covered with natron fiq- seventy days; an* at tho* 
cx])iratinii of tliat time, it was wusiiod anil swatlicd in 
linen cloth, dipped in gums avid resinous sulistances, 
wlien it was delivered to the relatives, and by them 
pliu-ed in the nmnmiy ease and sarcophagus. It was 
fin.ally placed perpendicularly in the apartment set 
apart for tlic di-ad; so tliat tlio Egyptian* could view 
his ancestors as figured on tlieir coflins; and with tlic 
thoiiglit tliat not only were tlieir portraits tliere, but 
tlieir bodies also—for the Egyptian was a firm believer 
in iniinortality, and piously preserved tlio body in a 
fitter state, us lie thought, fur reunion with tlic soul, 
than if allowed to perish by decay. 

Aectirdiiig to tlic second mode of onibidining, no 
incisions were made u]iou the body, but absorbing 
injections were employed. 'J’lie natron was used os 
before; and after the customary days were passed, 
the injected fluid was viithdrawp, and witli it came 
the entrails. Tlie body was n<^ enfolded in the 
clflth, and returned to tlie friends. This process cost 
twenty miiiae, the other w.os a talent. In the third 
style, that adopted by tlic iioor, tho natron application 
wfts almost the only one used; the body lay for seventy 
days in this alkaline solution, and was then accounted 
fit for preservation. Sometimes the body, enveloped 
in the cloth, was covered with bitumen. 

Tho most interesting mummy in tliis coljcction “ 
thatsof a royal personage, Amenophis I., the roost 
ancient of the Pliaraohs whose name has yet been 
fonnd. Tlio case richly decorated, and the nanie 
appears in three diffcrent»placcs—that in the interior 
being in very large characters, in a royal eartoueh^'. 
The spoetator seems to hang over this mummy as ifi 
spell-bound. Can this in reality be one of yjiSt, 
Pliaraohs ? Such.is the question; and the inscrlp,t|ot| 
thrice repeated—‘Amenophis I.’—is tho answer!; W<i>| 
monarch re^ed in Egypt about half a ceptiqfj^ lWr,, 
the exodus of the Israelites, and 3400 yean a^o, 
ing to the chronology of Hales; but a; 

remoter period—even ii| the days of Jose]^ ,. -jj jl*,! 

Another mummy has the face cbv^i^iW!^ 
tho body is inscribed wit^thc gi^S of thh Ai&eh'^ Ofi 
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those reffions over which they were the genii. Thug 
Affaet, with a human head, presided over the sthniMh 
and large intestines, and was the judge of Hades; Hbpe, 
with the ligad of a'haboon, presided over the small 
intestines; Saumautf, the third genius, with a jackal’s 
head, was placed over the region of the thorax, presiding 
over the heart and lungs; and the last, Hehhsnauf, with 
the head of a hawk, presided over the gall-bladder and 
liver. Besides these, there arq.otlier mummies exhibit¬ 
ing the style of swathing peculiarly Egyptian, in contra¬ 
distinction to the GraBCo-Egyptian, which differs from 
the fonder in having the limbs separately bandageil, 
instead of being placed togcithcr and enveloped ii* one 
form. Tliero are also ftagraents of the human body 
mummied, one of which contains between the arm 
and- shoulder a papyrus-roll. And while we arc now 
among the mummies, we must not forget the vases callrcl 
canopuses, in which the entrails and other intcrn.il 
organs were deposited; each bearing ujicn it the 
emblem of the genius presiding over tlio separately 
embalmed viscera. On each of these canopuses, four 
of which compose a set, an inscription may he seeiii. 
Thus: Amsrf—‘I sim thy son, a gofl, lovuig thee; I 
have come to he beside thee, causing to germinate tliy 
head, to fobriento tlicc with the words of Thbah, like 
the brilliancy of tlie sun for ever.’ Hope ,—‘I liavo 
come to manifest myself beside tlice, to raise thy head 
and arms, to rtnluce thy, enemies, to »givc theo all 
germination for ever.’ Soumantf —‘ I am thy son, a 
god, loving thee; I have come to support niy fattier.’ 
Kebh8nanf'—‘ I have come to be lieside ithee, to subdue 
thy form, to submit thy limbs for tliee, to lead thy 
heart to thee, to give it to thee in the tribunal of 
tby race,* to germinate thy house with all the other 
Uviug.’ 

In this .apartment there are many statues, some in 
wood, some in stone. In one of wood there is a recess 
lM?lnnd intended for a papyrus manuscript. There arc 
also speeimens of Egyptian Mosaic pavement, and a 
monumentaj tablet, interesting from its having a 
Greek inscription, while its style and figure .are 
Egyptian — proving the continuance of the ancient 
manner clown to the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

Tlio adjoining room contains infinitely more than we 
can enumerate, and, like the others, many articles not 
Egyptian, yet deeply interesting in tliemselves. Tlie 
centre cases will demand our first attention; mid here 
we have idolets and amulets innumerable ; coins of the 
Ptolemies, Cleopatra, and others; and jewellery of all 
descriptions, from the golden diadem and tlic royal 
signet down to the pottery rings and glass heads worn 
by the poor. As might be expected in an Egjptian 
collection, the ammbmts, or sacred beetle, frequently 
meets the eye. Hero arc scarabasi in gold, cornolion, 
chalcedony, heliotrope, torquoise, lapis-lazuli, porphyry, 
terra "cotta, and other materials; many of them having 
royal names and inscriptions engraved. * 

Two objects claim our first attention, on account not 
only of their value, but their associations. 'They are 
■flaced together in a glass-case, marked No. 3. One of 
them is llrhaps the most ancient ring in existence, and 
js a ma^ficent signet of pure solid gold. It bears in 
a ^^artouoh the royal name of Amenophis I., and has an 
iO^plion on either side. The ignet is hung upon a 
4wiv^ and ha« hieroglyphics on what may be called 
the reverse. It is a la^ heavy rii^r, weighing 1 ounce, 
€ tiftntiywitightfly 12 grains, was worn on the thuinb, and 
fhe mummy atMemphis. It was purchased 
-hyll& Shms at the sale of Mrlwt’fi collection in the 
tcehr upwards of and is highly prized by 

\lliia'piiaBprleton Some doubt s^ rests upon 
By eertaia ;mttquarie^ this ring 
Ii stUppM to have been wd|n lif Ihe Pltaraoh who 
P|yi^Mar''tbB land wh% Jbsl^ was priw-minister $ 
lyutumeA idace the rrign <it 
. L; Hfler fihe'dtepiatiBte'm-i&e Israelites, I 


The other is a diadem of pure gold, about seven 
inches in diameter, taken firom the head of a mummy. 
In the centre, a pyramid rises with a double cortonch 
on ono side and a single one on the ofter. Towards 
this |welve scarabasi are ■ approaching, six on either 
side, emblematic of the increase and decrease of the 
days in the twelver months; and between these is a 
procession of boatsjP in„tWhich are deities and figures. 
In the inner side oPthis diadem the signs of the zodiac 
hre rdJireBcntcd. 

In close proximity to those remarkable objects is 
another of no less interest—namely, a pair of earrings 
of gold, weighing each half a shekel —‘ And it came to 
pass, ns the camels had done drinking, that the man 
topic H golden earring of half a shdeel weight, and two 
bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight of gold; 
and said„Whoso daughter art thou?’ Such was tho 
jirescnt to Bebckah; and here, before us, arc ornaments 
similar probably in shape (zone-like), and exactly 
'similar in weight I 

Among the jewellery in this collection we find several 
valuable necklaces in gold, coral, and precious stones. 
Botiides tlie Egyptian, there are some of Etruscan 
origin, taken from tlie tombs of tliis ancient people. 
Wo cannot leave tliis subject without noticing the 
beauty and perfection of the filigree-work, executed 
about 2400 years ago, and equal to modem work- 
mansliip. Some exquisite specimens from Pompeii are 
preserved here. 

Turning now to the walls of this apartment, we find 
glass-cases filled with vases in terra cotta and eastern 
alabaster. On some of these are royal names, ^It and 
coloured; tliat of Clicops, the builder of tiie great 
Pyramid, occurs on one. Another of these vessels, or 
the neck part of one, is covered with cement, and scaled 
■with tln-ee tiirtoiiches, besides having four others painted 
on it. This, it is tliought, may have contained tho 
precious Theban wine, scaled with tlie royal signet. 
Tlicrc are many other things taken from tho tombs 
which our space forbids us to dwell upon; such as 
idols and figures, papyri and phylacteries, paint-pots 
■.and colours, workm.an’s tools, stone and wo^en 
pillows or head-rests, and sandals; a patera with 
Iiomegranntes, anotlier with barley, the scvcn-eored 
wheat of Scripture, bread and grapes, besides other 
fruits and dainties wliich were supplied to tho dead 
when deposited in the Theban tombs. On a tablet 
here we find the name of that Amenophis or Phamcnoph, 
who is celebrated as the Memnon of the Greeks. We 
also«find bricks as made by the Israelites, and stamped 
probably in accordance with tli# regulations of the 
revenue depifrtmont of old Egypt. There are pre¬ 
served in this and the adjoining apartments some 
beautifiil ancient manuscripts, and an exceedingly 
valuable collection of books on antiquities, to wl]^h 
tbe visitor lias access. 

We now ascend to the Upper rooms, where in ono is, 
a collection of armour, and in the other, the ‘ Majolica. * 
Room, wpecimens of pottery, as revived in Europe'in 
the fifteenth century by Luca Della Rubbia, who 
was bom i%1388. Ho discovered the art of glazing 
carthenwari. In tho former of these roomi^ all sorts of 
weaijons and defensive apparatus are metwlth—modem, 
medlaival, and antique; some are bigtdy flnished, 
oth^s very rude. In the Majolica B^uir titere is 
mumi matter for study, and those will to apprU' 
elate the value of the collection who have teanted 
something of tbe history of tbe ware. is ex* 

Idbited a Madonna and Child, of ahmt ^ 11^ 

by Rubbia hims«^ It was avw to Im Majter % the 
#raad Duke of Tuscany, mton tlm 
was struck and presented There are fite'ph^ihA tea^ 
after the patterns of the Mo<g«, alM this wiSIe m 
that <!entw!y, ^i^P^a^^nM ^^^^ <rl^ 

oth^fpe<^mens," ‘ ‘ '. 
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and blonders in design. TheiTemptation,’ for example,' 
U represented ae a plate, vrim the drawing of a town 
and a Dutch chirrch. ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ ‘Joseph aril 
liis Brethren,’ ‘Alexander and Darius,’ ‘Atetmon and 
Diana>‘ and such scenes, serin to have been faroiaritos. 
The s^oimeus of ‘ Mezza Majolica,’ with raised centres, 
seroll*work borders, and cmbossi^ figures, are very 
curious. There are two diBhcs,’'ea(ji eighteen inches in 
diameter, of Baifaellc ware, on one of which is ‘ Clirist 
healhig the Sick,’ and on the other, ‘ Christ driving out 
the Money-changers.’ Another, of CuLabrian ware, is 
very curious: it is tf brown clay, glazed, witli futir 
handles, and inside are the figures of two priests 
officiating at an altar; behind, are female flguros^over- 
looking, but concealed by latticcd-work. 'I'lierc is (oio 
object hero of local interest, and with it we bring this 
description to a close. It is an carthenwano map of 
Crosby,’to the north of Liverpool, made in 171fi, at 
pottery works in Shaws-brow. ,j 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

> 

• STOItV or UNCI.T4 TOW. 

A roRMEit paper on Mrs Stowe’s remarkable book, 
presented a little episode, tlie heroine of which was 
Eliza, a female slave on the estate of a Mr Shelby in 
Kentucky. Wo now turn to the story of'i’oin himself, 
whoso transfers from liaiid to hand afford the aufliorcs-s 
an opportunity of describing the private life and feelings 
of slave-owners, and the unwholesome and dangerous 
condition of society in the south. 

Tom, we have hinted, was jet bl.ack in colour, lin.st- 
W'orlhy and valued by his master, who was compelled 
by necessity to part witli him to Haley, a slave-trailer. 
•The separation of this honest fellow frrin his wife 
Chloe, and his children, was a sad affair; but as 
Tom Was of a hopeful tempermnent, and under strong 
religious impressions, he did not repine at the fate tic 
was about to encounter, dreaded <is tliat usually is hj’ 
persons in his situation. ‘ In order to ajiprcejate the 
sufferings of the negroes sold soutli, it must be rcLncni-"* 
bered that all the instinctive affections of that race arc 
peculiarly strong. Their local attachments arc very 
abiding. They are not naturally flaring and enterpri-s- 
ing, hut home-loving and aflcctionate. Add to this all 
Iho terrors with which igno^:ln(^c invests tlio unknown, 
and add to this, again, that soiling to the south is (•et 
before the negro from childhood as the last severity 
of punishment. The threat that terrifies more than 
whipping or torturcf%f any kind, is the threat of being 
sent down river. 

‘ A missionary among the fugitives in Canada told 
us, that many of tho fugitives confessed themselves to 
have escaped from comparatively kind masters, and 
that they were induceil to brave the perils of escajie, in 
Almost every case, by the desperate horror with which 
tSey regarded being sold south—a doom which was 
banghig either over themselves or their husbands, their 
wlvee or children. Tliis nerves the African, mhurally 
mtibti^ timid, and unenterprising, with heroic courage, i 
le^s hmi to suffer hunger, cold, paifl, tho perils | 
^wilderness, and the more dread penalties of 

a simple repast in his rude cabin, Tom jirc- 
ilp, eUnrt. Chl^ shut and corded his trunk, and 
tt^ looked grufSy on the trader who was robbing 
W husband { her tears seemingly turned to 
'W Ice. Tom rose up meekly to follow his new 
|i^ S|dseti the box on his shoulder. His wife took j 
Wr amts, to gC with him as &r os the wagOfi, 
imklreiit myihgi trailed <m behind. ‘ A crowd 
ami ydang hands in the place stood 
it, to bid BireweU to thelr-old associate. 

' ' had hp to, both as a head-serrantaad 

the .place, and there was 


much^honost sympathy and grief about him, particu¬ 
larly among the women. Ilalcy whipped up the horse, 
andVith a steady, mournful look, fixed to the last on 
the old place, Tom was whirled awAy. Mr ^clby at this 
time was not at home. He had sold Tom under the spur 
of a driving necessity, to get out of the power of a man he 
dreaded; and liis first feeling, after the coflsummation of 
the bargain, had been that of relief. But his wife’s expos¬ 
tulations awoke Ijis lialf-^himbering regrets ; and Tom’s' 
disinterestedness increased the unpleasantness of his 
feelings. It was in vain that ho said to himself, that he 
had a right to do it, tlmt everybody did it, hnd that 
soniiT did it without even the excuse of necessity; ho 
could nob satisfy his own feelings ; and that ho miglit 
not witness the unpleasant scenes of the oonsummation, 
he had gone on a short business tour up the country, 
hoping tiiat all would bo over before ho returned.’ 

Ilaley, with his property, reaches tho Mississippi; 
and on tliat magnificent river, a stoain-boat, piled high 
with bales of cotton from miuiy a plantation, receives 
tho party. ‘Piu-tly from confidence inspired by Mr 
^helby’s representations, and partly from tho remark¬ 
ably inoffeiisivo and quiet character of tlio man, Tom 
hail insensibly won his way far into the confidence oven 
of such a man as Haley. At first, ho had watched 
him narrowly through tho day, and never allowed him 
to sleep at night unfettered; hut tho uucomplaining 
patience an^ a,pparcnt contentment of Tom’s manner, 
led him gradually to discontinue Ihcso restraints; and 
for some time Tom had enjoyed a sort of parole of 
honour, being jierraitted to come anil go freely where 
he pleased on the bo.at. Ever quiet and obliging, aud 
more than ready to lend a hand in every emergency 
which oeeurred among the workmen below, h shad won 
the good opinion of all tUc hands, aud spent many hourf 
iu heljiing them with as hearty a good-will as ever ho 
worked on a Kentucky farm. When there seemed to 
he iiotluiig'tor him to do, he would climb to a nook 
among the cotton-bales of tlic upper deck, and busy 
himself in studying over his Bible—and it is there wo 
see him now. For a hundred or more miles above 
New Orlfiuis, the river is higher than the surrounding 
country, and rolls its tremendous volume between 
iiiassive levees twenty feet in height. The traveller 
from tho deck of the steamer, as from some fioating 
castle-top, overlooks the whole country for miles and 
miles around. Toni, therefore, had spread out full 
before him, iu plantation .after plantation, a map of the 
life to which he was approaching. He saw the distant 
slaves at their toil; he saw afar their villages of huts 
gleaming out in long rows on many a plantation, dis¬ 
tant from the' stalely muusions*aud pleasure-grounds 

the master; and as the moving picture passed on, 
Ids poor foolish heart would he tuniiiig backward to 
tho Kentucky farm, with its old shadowy heodios, to 
the master’s house, with its wide, cool halls, and near 
by tlie little cabin, overgrown with tho multiflora and 
hignonia. Tlierc ho seemed to see familiar faces of 
comrades who had grown up with him from infancy: 
he saw his busy wife, bustling in her prcparations^Mlii 
his gvening meals; lie heard the merry lansh of his 
boys at tlicir play, and the chirrup of the halqf at his 
knee, and then, with a start, all faded; and he savf 
again tho cane-brakes and cypresses of gliding planta¬ 
tions, and heard again tfle creaking and groaning Of 
the machinery, all toUing liim too plainly tliat all mat 
phase *of life had gone by for over.’ : 

An imlooked-for incident raises up a Mend.> ‘ 

^0 passengers oil tho boat was a young gentleb^p.,*^ 
fortune and family, resident in New Orlea^ 
tho name of St Clare, Ho had with him 
between five and six years of _ age, together 
lady who seemed fb clsjm relationship to 
•have the little one eii^hWy 
'had riten caught glimpiMp8arthMliPitt]b|'|m:’& 
one of tiiose busy, tnj^iBg^ 
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more contained in one place than a sunbeam or a 
summer breosej nor was she one tliat, onco seen,' could 
be easily forgotten. Her form was the perfection of 
childish beauty, without its usual chubbiness and 
squareness fef outline.’ 

This angelic little creature was attracted by Tom’s 
appearance; nnd speaking kindly to him, expressed a 
hope of serving him, by inducing her papa to become 
his purchaser. Tom had just thanked the little lady 
for her intentions, when the Wliat stop{icd at a landing- 
place. At its moving on again, Eva, who leaned 
imprudently on the railings, fell overboard. Tom was 
fortunately standing under her as she fell. ‘ He saw 
her strike the water and sink, and was after lier in a 
moment. A broad-chcstdll, strong-armed fellow, it was 
nothing for liini to keep afloat in the water till, in a 
moment or two, the child rose to the surface, and lie 
caught her in his arms, and, swimming witli licr to the 
boat-side, luinded her up, all dripping, to llic grasp of 
hundreds of hands, wliicli, as if they hud all belonged 
to one man, were stretched oiigerly out to receive lier. 
A few momenta more, and her fiitber bore her, dripping 
and senseless, to tlic la<1ics’ cabin, whore, as is usual ii/ 
cases of the kind, there ensued a very well-meaning 
and kind-hearted strife among the female occupants 
generally as to wlio should do the most things to make 
a disturbance, and to hinder lier recovery in every w.ay 
possible.’ , 

Next day, as tlie vessel approached Now' Orleans, Tom 
sat on the lower deck, with liis arms folded, anxiously j 
from time, to time turning his eyes ipwards a group | 
on the other side of tlic boat. ‘ There stood the fair | 
Evangeline, a little paler tlian the day before, hut 
otherwise exhibiting no traces of the accident wliicli 
Jiad befafieu her, A graecful,»elegantly-forined young 
man stood by her, carelessly loaning one elbow on a 
bale of cotton, while a large pocket-book lay open before 
him. It was quite evident, at a glance, tliat'tlie gentle¬ 
man was Eva’s father. There was the same noble east 
of head, the same large blue eyes, the same golden- 
brown hairt yet the expression was wholly difl'erent. 
In the large, clear blue eyes, though in form and colour 
exactly similar, tlicro was wanting that misty, dreamy 
depth of expression; all was clear, bold, ami bright, 
but with a light wholly of this world: the beautifully 
cut mouth had a proad and somewhat sarcastic e.vpre.s- 
sion, while an air of free-and-easy superiority sat not 
ungracefully in every turn and inovonicnt of his fine 
form. Ho was listening with a good-huniourcd, negli¬ 
gent air, half comic, half contemptuous, to Haley, who 
was very volubly expatiating on tlio quality of the 
article for whicli they were bargaining. . 

“ All the moral ati'l thristian virtues bound in black 
morocco, complete!” lie said, when Haley lind flnislidii. 
“Well, now, my good fellow, what’s the damage, as j 
they say in Kentucky; in short, what’s to be paid out; 
for this business? How much are you going to cheat 
me, now ? Out with it 1 ” 

“■Wal,’* said Haley, “if I should say tliirtcen hun¬ 
dred dollars for that ar fellow, I shouldn’t but just save 
"Wself—fshouldn’t, now, raily.” 

“ Papa, do buy him 1 it’s no matter what you jay,” 
whispered Eva softly, getting up on a package, and 
putting her arm around her fatherjs neck, “You have 
lucm^ cnougli, I know, I vqant him." ’ 

Tom was purchased, and paid for, ‘ Come, Eva,’ said 
SI Clare,; as he stepped across the boat to his newly- 
angjflred property. ‘ “ lawk up, Tom, and see how you 
lilS yqwf. new master," Tom lookep up. It was not 
hi haip^cD look into that gay, young, handsome face 
« ibe&iig of pleasure; and Tom felt the tears 
stM Inas h« said, heartilyt “God bless ybu, 

^ your nmne ? Tom ? 

to do it te ypuir aaking as mine, from 
Gan you Xnmf’’ 


“I’ve been allays used to horses,” said Tom. 

“ Well, I think I shall put you in ooachy, qn con¬ 
dition that you won’t be drunk more than once a week, 
unless in oases of emergency, Tom.” 

‘ Tpm looked surprised; and rather hurt, and said: 

“ I never drink, mns’r.” 

“ I’ve iieord tliab story before, Tom; but then we’ll 
see. It will be a spqdal accommodation to all concerned 
if you don’t. Nev« mind, my boy,” he added good- 
hninohrcdly, seeing Tom still lookcii grave; “ I don’t' 
doubt you mean to do well.” 

“ I sartiii do, mas’r,” said Tom. •' 

“ And you sliall have gootl times,” said Eva. “Papa 
in veiy good to everybody, only lie always will laugh 
atjtlK«iii." 

“ Papa is inneh obliged to yon for bis recommenda¬ 
tion,” sai<} St Clare laughing, as he turned on his heel 
and walked away.' 

Augustine St Clare was a wealthy citizen of New 
Mrleans, and posses-sed a domestic establishment of 
great extent and elegance, with a body of servants in 
the eondition of slaves, to whom he was an indulgent 
niarter. Tlie description of tliis splendid mansion, with 
its lounging and wasteful attendants, its indoldnt, 
]iretly, and capricious lady-mistress, nnd the account of 
Oplielia, II slirewd Ncw-England cousin, who managed 
tlie iiousehold nffiiirs, must lie eoiisidcrcd the best, or 
at least the most amusing portion of the work. lliC 
authoress also dwells witli fondness on tlie character 
of tlie gentle Kv.o, a eliild of uncommon talents, but so 
delicate in liealtli, so etlii'i-eal. tliat while still on earth, 
she seems already an angel of paradise leading and 
lieekoning to Heaven. Eva was kind to everybody— 
kind even to Topsy, a negro girl wlioni St Clare had one 
day bought out of mere cliarity, on seeing her crnolly 
hislied by li«,r former master nnd mistress. Topsy is a 
fine picture of a bnttalisod young negro, who never 
spt'aks tlie truth even by cbimee., and steals because 
slic cannot Iielp it. Every one gives up Topsy as 
utterly irrccl.aiinable — all except tlic gentle Eva. 
Caught in a fresh act of theft, Topsy is led away by 
J'iva. ‘ Tliere was a little glass-room at the comer of 
tlio veranda, whieli St Clare used as a sort of reading- 
room ; and K.v.a and Topsy disappeared into tins place. 

“Wliat’s Eva going about now?” said St Clare; 

“ I mean to si'c.” And advancing on tiptoe, ho lifted 
up a curtain tliat covered the glass-door, and looked in. 
Ill a nioineiit, laying his Anger on ids lips, he made a 
silent gesture to Miss Ophelia to come and look. There 
sat the two children on tlio floor, with tiieir side-faces 
towards them, 1’opsy with her qfual air of careless 
drollery and auneoneern ; but, opposite to her, Eva, 
lier whole face fervent with feeling, and tears in her 
large eyes. 

“ What docs make you so bad, Topsy ? Why won't 
you try and he good ? Don’t you love ani/body, Topsy? ” 

“ Doniio nothing ’Ixmt love. I loves eandy and sieh. 
—that’s all,” said Topsy. 

“ Hut, you love your father and mother ? ” 

“ Nejer had none, ye know. I tclled yo Uiat, Miss 
Eva.” 

“ Oh, 1 l^w,” said Eva sadly; “ but hadn’t' you 

any brother, or sister, or aunt, or”- ■’ i, 

- “ No, none on ’m— ncror had nothing nor nobody,” , 

“But, Topsy, if you’d only try to be good, yoft 
mlgkt”-- 

“Couldn’t never be nothin’ but a nlggor; 
ever so good,” said Topsy. “ If I could .b® i 

come white, rd try then.” f 

“ But people can love you, if you ara-blk^i WpfJ 
]\Jis8 Ophelia would love you if you vtere ; 

‘Topsy gave the short, blunt iattjdt i 


slie’d'’a,.(iQon have 'a \'to»d. 
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nobodf love niggers, and niggers can’t do nothin'. I 
don’t ewe," sai^ Topsy, beginning to whistio. 

“O Topsy, poor cliild, / love you,” said Eva, ndt!* 
a sodden burst of feeling, and laying, licr little thin 
white hand on Topsy’s slioulsJer—“ I love you because 
you haven’t had any fatlier, or raotbor, or frictids— 
because you’ve been a poor, abused child I I love you, 
and I want you to be good. I am^ery unwell, Topsy, 
and I think I shan’t live a great while; and it really 
grieves mo to liavo you be so naughty. I wis'i you 
would try to be good, for my sake; it’s only a little 
while I shall be witi).you.” 

* The round, keen eyes of the block child were over¬ 
cast with tears; large bright drops rolled heavily down, 
one by one, and fell on tlitr little white hand. TScs, in 
that moment a ray of real belief, a rjiy of licavciily 
love, had penetrated the darkness of her heatlicn soul. 
She laid her head down between lier knees, 'and wept 
and sobbed; while the beautiful chilil, bending over 
her, looked like the picture of some bright angel stooping ■ 
to reclaim a sinner. 

“Poor Topsy!” said Eva, “don't you know that 
Jesus loves all alike? lie is just ns willing to l^ve 
you as me. ' Tic loves you just as I do, only more, 
because he is better. Ho will help you to ho good, and 
you can go to heaven at last, and be an angel for ever, 
just as much as if you were white. Only think of it, 
Topsy; you ciin he one of those sx>irits briglit Uncle 
Tom sings about.” 

“O dear Miss Eva!—dear Mis.s Eva!” said (be 
child, “ I will try—I will try ! 1 never did care nothin’ 
about it before.” ’ 

By such persuasions, Eva liad (lie Iiappincss (o see 
the beginning of itnirroveniotit in 'i'opsy, wlio tinally 
assumed an entirely new character, and attained a 
respectable position in society. , 

Eva, after tins, declined rapidlj'. Unide Toni was 
mucli in her room. ‘Hie cliild sutfered much from 
nervous restlessness, and it was a relief to her to be 
carried; and it was Toni’s greatest dcliglit to carry licr 
little frail form in his arms, resting on a x>iIlow', now 
up and down her room, now out into tlio veranda; 
and when tlie fresh soa-hrcczcs blew from tlio lake,'* 
and the child telt freshest in tlie morning, lie wuiilil 
sometimes walk with her under the orange-trees in the 
garden, or, sitting down in some of their old seats, sing 
to her their favourite old liyiims. Tlie desire to do 
Bumelliing was not conflued to Tom. Every servant 
in the cstablishuicut shewed tlie same feeling, and in 
their way did wliat tlioy could.’ At length, tlic moment 
of departure of tlu|^ liighly-priiscd being arrives.' ‘It 
is midnight — strange, mystic hour, v^licu the veil 
between tiio frail present and tbo eternal future gro^vs 
thin—then came the messenger! ’ St Clare was called, 
and was up in her room in an instant. ‘ ^Yhat was it 
he saw that made his lieart stand still? ^Yhy was no 
word spoken between the two? Thou canst say, who 
‘Itfist seen tliat same expression on the face dearest to 
thee-<-tbat look, indescribable, liopelcss, unmistakable, 
that says to thee tliat thy txdoved is no longer Biine. 

,' ‘On the feco of the cliild, however, there 'was no 
glnutly imprint — only a high and alm^ost sablinic 
ekpression—the overshadowing presence of spiritual 
natures, thedawningof immortal life in tiiat childish soul. 

stood there so still, ;pizmg uiionhcr, that even 
l-'t^-waing of the watch seemed too loud.’ Tom angved 
■ l|ie doctor. The house was aroused—* liglits were 

I'.'lW^.'.iiMtsteps heard, anxious faces thronge<l tlie 
^t^mttidfr.and looked tearfully through the glass doors; 

' and said nothing; ho saw only tAat 

of the little sleeper. 

:sjje would only wake, and speak once more?” 
hig nM: diuA atato lie spoke in her ear; 

.hive eyee ondosed-^a smUe piassed over 
;!|^fiii|hiid«te.'«(dse her head; and to speak. . 



“lA you know me, Eva ? ” 

“Bear papa,” said the child with a last clTort, 
lhro;ving her arms about his nock. In a momoiit, they 
dropped again; and as St Clare raised his head, he saw 
a spasm of mortal agony iiass over th<» face; she 
struggled for breath, and threw up her little hands. 

“ O God, tVis is dreadful 1 ” he said, burning away 
in agony, .and wringing Tom’s hand, scarce conscious 
what he was doing, “ O Torn, my boy, it is killing 
me!” I i 

‘’J'hc child lay panting on her pillows, as one 
exhausted; the large clear eyes rolled up and fixed. 
Ab, wh.at said those eyes that spoke so much of licavon ? 
Earth was passed, and eartlily pain; but so solemn, so 
mysterious, was the Iriunipliont brightness of that 
face, that it cheeked even the sobs of sorrow. They 
pressed around her in breuliiless stillness. 

“ Eva!” said St Clare gently. She did not hear. 

‘•O Eva, tell us wliat yon see! What is it?” said 
hey fatlicr. 

‘ A briglit, a gloi'ioiis .smile jiasscd over her face, and 
slic said, lirokeuly: “O love—;joy—peace!” gave one 
nigh, and passed from deatli unto life! ’ 

I’rcvious to tlio death of the dear Eva, she had 
induced lier father to promise, to emancipate Tom, and 
lie was taking steps to give this faithful servant liis 
liberty, wlu-ii a terrilile catastrophe occurred. St Clare 
was suildcniy killed in attcmiiting to apiionse a quarrel 
in one of llis ('ofleo-rooms of New Orleans. His family 
were plunged into grief and I’onsli'rnatioii; and by his 
ti-iis(ee.s the wliole of the servants in the establishment. 
Uncle Toni inclhded, were brought to sale ih the open 
market. 

‘ llcneatli a splendid dome were men of all nations, 
moving to and fro over^ the marble pavd. Dn every^^ 
side of the ciixailar .area were little tribunes, or stations, 
for the use of speakers and auctioneers. Two of tlieso, 
on opiKisito sides of the area, wore now occupied by 
brilliiiiit and talented gcntlenicn, entlnisiastiually forcing 
up, in English and Ereni'li commiuglcd, the bids of 
cuinioisseui's in tlieir various wares. A tljird one, on 
llie otlier side, still unoccupied, w,as suiTounded by a 
group w ailing tlie moment of sale to begin. And here 
wo may recognise llic St Clare servants, awaiting their 
turn witii anxious and dejected faces. 

‘ Tom luul bocai standing wistfully examining tlio 
multitude of faces tlu-onging around him fur one whom 
he would wish to call master; and, if you should ever 
lie under the necessity, sir, of selecting out of two 
hundred men one who was to become your absolute 
owner and disposer, you would jierhaps realise, just as 
Tom did, bow few there were tlict you M'ould feel at 
.all comfortable in being made' ever to. Tom saw 
u'sundaiicc of imai, great, burly, gruff men ; little, 
chirping, dried men; long-favoured, Link, hard men; 
and every variety of stubbed-looking, common-place 
men, who pick up tlieir fcllow-mcn us one picks up 
eliips, putting them into tlie fire or a basket with equm 
nnconeerii, according to their convenience; but ho saw 
no St Clare. . 

‘ A little before the sale commenced, a short, b rtw ij ^ ii 
muscular man, in a chocked shirt, consideraWy open at 
the bosom, and pantaloons much the worse for dirt tmd 
wear, elbowed his way through the crowd, like one 
who is going activel.^ into^ a business; and, coming up 
to the group, began to oxamino them systematically, 
Erom the moment that Tom saw him approaching, M 
felt an immediate and revolting horror at him, 
increased as ho came near. He was evidently, ttgiiitg^, 
short, of gigantid strength. His round, bnl^t /hi^ai^i 
large, light-gray eyes, with their sliag^, 
brows, and stifl; wiry, sun-burned hair, wWx)i^iiiM 
unprepossessing items, it is to be confeu^,^ ' 

coarse mouth was distegded wi^ tobaf^^, 
wliich,. from time'to time, he ' 

groat dedsibn .and expT^iiye 


•anaat>s^'\sviiiiii 
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immenaely laifre. hairy, min-burned, fi-eckied, an^ very 
dirty, and ganuBlied vith long nMIs, in a \oiff foul 
condition, Thi* man proceeded to n very free personal 
examination of the lot. He seized Tom by tbo 
and pulled ppen his fnouth to inspect his teeth; made 
him strip up his sleeve to shew his muscle; turned him 
round, made him jump and spring, to shew his paces.’ 
Almost immddiatcly, Tom was ordered' to mount the 
block. ‘ Tom stepped upon the Muck, gave a few 
anxious looks round; all seemed mingled in a common, 
indistinct noise—the clatter of the salesman crying off 
his qualifications in French and English, the quick fire 
of Ifrenth and English bids ; and almost in a moment 
came ttie final thump of the hammer, and the clear 
ring on the last syllable of the word “ dol/a-rs,” as the 
auctioneer announced his price, and Tom w:vs made 
over.—He had a master! 

‘ He was pushed from the block; Iho short, bullet- 
headed man, seizing him roughly by the fhouMcr, 
pushed him to one side, saying, in a harsh voice: 
** Stand there, you 

By his new and rude master, Tom u’as forthwith 
marched off; put on board avcs.sd fora distantcottoii, 
plantation on Red River; stripiicd of liis decent apparel 
by his savage owner, and dressed in the meanest 
habiliineuts. The treatment of the i>oor negro was 
now most revolting. Ho was wrought h.ard under a 
burning sun; half-starved; scourged ; loaded with tlio 
grossest abuse. All this ends in a rapid decline of 
health; and his story terminates with an account of 
his dcatli, his last moments being dignified by a strong 
aoutiment'of piety, and of forgiveni-'ss towards Ids 
inhunuin taskmaster. 

We have now presented a sufficiently ample abstract 
of Uncle Cow’ll Cirln'n, a work whicli will imdoubtetlly be 
‘i)erused at length by all who f6el deeply on the subject 
of uegru slavery. Of the authoress, Mrs 11. B, Stowe, 
it may be said, tliat her diicf merit consists in close 
observation of character, with a forcible and truth-like 
power of delineation. In plot, supposiug her to aim at 
such a thing, she decidedly fails, and the winding-up j 
of her dramatie person® is hurried and imperi'uct. I 
Notwithstanding these defects, however, she has suc¬ 
ceeded in rivetliiig universal attention, wliilc her aims 
are in the liighost degree praiseworthy. 

HANDEL IN DUBLIN. 

Ir biographers will oeeasion.'illy m.ike nssertiuiis at 
random, and pass lightly over important events, because 
thebr records aro not at hand, wliile they give ample 
development to others, just because the materials for 
doing so are more abundant, it is well that there, is to 
be found hm and {^ere an industrious littdiaicur, w'ko 
will leave no loaf unturned, and no corner unexplored, 
if he suspects that any error has been committed, or 
any passage of interest slighted, in the memoirs of 
favourite author. 

Hr Mainwiudng, the earliest biograiihor of Handel, 
and, pn his authority, a host of subsequent writers, took 
thorn to assert, without any apparent founcMtion, 
the‘-bratorio of the Messiuh was performed in 
Limddn in the year 1741, previously to Handel’s visit 
to Ireland; but that U met with a cold reception, and 
this was one cause tff his lea\^ng ESigland. *I>r Burney, 
when cxnnposing his Hitiory of Mxak, examined all the 
Load(m newapapras nthere public amusements,, were 
advertised dtu^ 1741 and mr several previous years, 
htft fbund up mention whatever of tide orHorio. He 
reraembei^ tod, being a 8(dipdl*Wy*iit Ctoter when 
Handel spent a week there, wdittog tov'^ winds to 
,oarry him aeiKMS tukifig advantage of 

the delayto.proW sdit^ h^dta tjhft had been haatily 
toSBSoribed, iw ^Sll^ws he intended 

ioperidnaia ir^ianA’ bsna wal mustered 

him, and the 


were those the Mesnak, In the abseoce, (herefore, 
of stronger evidence to the oontrary. Dr Burney believed 
that Dublin had the bonfl(tr of its fl^it peimrmance. 
An Irish barrister has now proved this, we think, 
beyond diSpute.* Ilis evidence has been drawn from 
the fcewspaper tomes of 1*^41, preserved in the public 
libraries of Dublin,' confirmed by the records of tlie 
cathedrals and soni^ of the charitable institut'mns, and 
yet more cmphatioHy froni some original lettm of 
this date. He has tlius succeeded in doing ‘ justiceHo 
Trelnud,’ by securing for it, in all time to come, the 
disliiiguisliod plarc which it is entitled to occupy in 
t(ie history of this great ni.an. Ferhaps WO should 
rather say, lie has done justice to England, by clearing 
it of, the imputation of luiving ‘ coldly received ’ a 
nmsical iwoduction to wliicli immortal fame has since 
licen decreed. While the musical world will thank 
our autIu.T for several new facts particularly interesting 
to them, the main attraction for general reoderj) will 
^probably be found in the glimpses whlcli this volume 
affords of a beau momlc which has passed away. 

In 17!J0, a royal academy for the promotion of 
Italian operas was founded in London by some of the 
nobility and gentry under royal auspices. Handel, 
Bonoueini, and Areosti, were engaged as a triumvimto 
of composers; and to Handel was committed the charge 
of engaging the singers. But the rivalry between him 
and Bononciul rose to si rife; tlic aristocratic patrons 
look nearly equal sides; and a furious controversy on 
their respective merits was carried on for years. Hcncc 
the epigram of Dean Swift — 

Some say th:it Signor BoiiOncini, 

Ctiinpared to Handel, is a ninny; 

Others aver that to him Handel 

Is scaifoly fit to bold the candle. 

Stiringe that such difference should be 

’T«ixt tweedledum and tweedledce! 

When the withdrawal of both his rivals left Handel 
in sole iiossession of the field, he quarrelled with some 
of his principal iiorfonners, and thereupon ensued new 
scenes of discord. Ladies of the liighost rank entered 
• with enthusiasm into the strife; and while some 
flourished their f.ins aioft ou the side of Faustina, 
W'hom Handel liad introduced in order to supersede 
Cuzzoni, another party, hoatled by the Countess of 
Pembroke, espoused the cause of the depressed song- 
Blre.ss, and uuulu her take an oath on the Holy Gospels, 
that she w'ould never submit to accept a lower salary 
than her rival. The liumorous poets of the day took 
up tfie theme. Pope introduced it into his Dundad^ 
and Arbutlmot published two witty brochures, entitled 
Harmony in an Uproar, and The Devil to Day at St 
.Thmes's. The result of these and other contests, it} 
which Handel gradually lost ground, was the establwii 
ment of a rival Opera at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It was 
patronised by tlie Prince of Wales and most of tbw 
nobles; and not even the presence of the king ^d 
queen, who continued the steady friends of HauMf 
could attract for hint an audience at the Haymtokisti.^ 
It becahio quite fashionable to deciy liht composilloas 
as beneath tite notice of musical connoisseurs. PoUil^: 
it is sold, cifinc to mingle in tltq controversy; 
who hdd by the king’s Opera w'cro os oertai^ 
as those who went to the nobility’s were IHl 

cour^ all this was very foolish, and very W|w|gf ;,; 
in onr days of stately conventionality, 
impassibility is deemed the highest ttylh 
tlwn is something refreshing .In 
miimated scenes p high Ijfo, illto 
Imstili^ to Hand^, was vbm the 

operas, snd.engaged 
composer; and a new 
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Handel had, for some time, been medftating a with¬ 
drawal fW)m the Opera, ia order to devofo himself 
exclusively to fte compositlKn of sacred music, of which 
he had already produced several flue specimens. He 
was wont to say, that tliis was an occupafion ‘ better 
suited to the circumstances df a man advancing instrears, 
tlian that of adapting music to such vain and trivial 
words as the musical drama gtnorally consists of.’ 
The truth was, he had discoveredllus forte. But tlio 
tide of fashionable fooling run so strongly |gainst 
him, that even the performance of the oratorios of 
Saul and Israel in E(/ypt scarcely paid expenses. Un¬ 
willing to submit hfs forthcoming Messiah also to the 
caprices of fashion, and tho maligiiity of partj*, he 
wisely embraced an opportunity wliich was opcpcd to 
him of bringing out this great work in Dublin, under 
singularly favourable auspices, and crossed tho Cliannel 
in November 1741. • 

Those who are acquainted with tho Irish metropolis 
—not merely with the handsome streets and squares 
eastward, whieli are now the alxxles of gentility, but 
with the dirty thoroughfares .about the cathedrals—have 
obsen'cd tho large houses which some of tliem contain, 
now let in single rooms to a wretched population, Tincl 
need scarcely be told that they were onee the uhoilesof 
wealth ami luxury. Uishamble Street, in this quarter 
of tho town, ia one of tho oldest streets in Diihliu. 
‘Under tho eastern gable of the nneient cathedral of 
Christ’s Church, separated and hidden from it by a row 
of houses, it winds its crooked course clown tlie hill 
from Castle Street to the I.itley, as forlorn and neglected 
as other old streets in its vicinity. A mimber’ of 
trunkmakers’ shox)S ^vc it an iispcct somcwliat pecnliar; 
miserable alleys open from it on the right and left ; a 
barber’s x)ole or two overhang the footway; and huxters’ 
shops are frequent, with tlicir wouted aiTiy of articles 
mure useful than ornamenlal. One would never gness, 
looking at this old stn'ct, tiiat it was once the festive 
resort of tlie wcaltliy and refined. It needs an etlbrt of 
imagination to conceive of it ns having wituesseA tlie 
gay throng of fashion and aristocracy; the viee-reg.al 
cortege; ladies, in hoops and featliers; and “white- 
gloved beaux," in bag, and sword, and einqieau; u itlf 
scores of liveried footmen and ptigos ; and the press of 
coaches, and eJiariots, and sedaii-clinirs. Yet siicli was 
tlie scene often presented liere in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.’ For sec, in an oblique angle of the street, and 
somewhat retired from the otlier houses, is a mean, 
neglected old building, with a wooden porch, still 
known by mime as tiic Fisliamble Htreet Tliealre. This 
is tJio remaining part of what w.is originally ' the fereat 
nitisic-hall,’ built by a charitable mpsie.al swiety, 

‘ finislied in the most elegant manner, under the direc¬ 
tion of Captain Castell,’ and opened to tlie public on 
the 2d October 1741. It w'as within tlieac walls that 
the notes of the Messiah first sounded in the ears of an 
enraptured audience, and here that its author entered 
qn a new. career of fame. 

* To prepare for the reception of this, his master-work, 
Handel first gave a scries of musical entcrtaftimonts, 
consisting of some of his earlier oratorios, anil other 
kindred compositions. Tliey commandedt^a most dis¬ 
tinguished auditory, including the Is>rd-Lioatcnant and 
his fhiic 41 y> and were crowned with success in a pecu- 
hiaxy pow of view, answering, mid indeed exceeding, 
ibs composer’s highest expectations. In a letter wtitteu 
Bt .:^8 time to Mr C. Jeunens, who hud selected the 
of the MttsiaL and composed those of a cantata 
had been mneq admired, be describes, in flowing 
oolo^,; his happy position, and informs him that he 
had ^le i/sssw to music before be left En^ond— 
tht^t af^rding additioaal evidence that ft 

hadf i|gi^';h«» W Moreover, the adver- 

iisOMAta eaQ It Handel’s nsto oratorio, and boast that 
it ckpressly fat the (fiiaritable purpose 

t(i'frece^ M its first parfinnwica irare 


oons^ratcMl, This is confirmed by re&renco to tho 
minutes of one at least of these institutions, in wliich 
it appears that Handel was in correspondence with 
them before ho had comiilctcd his composition. 

Tho people of Dublin are passidnately fend of music, 
and charitable musical soeioties form a iicculiar and 
intcrcsUug fe^turp of its society during^ the last cen¬ 
tury. Thcsc’werc nciulemics or clubs, each of which 
was attaciied in tho way of iiatronage to sumo particu¬ 
lar charity, to ^vliicli ’?|.8 revenues were consccrateil, 
IVliiUilaw, in his l/islorg of JJullin (1708), mentions n 
very iirislocratic imisi'cai academy, which held its 
meetings in tlie Fisliamble Street Hall, uhder tlie 
prcsideuci' of tlie Earl of Morningtoii—tliP Duke of 
Welliiigten’s fatlier. Ilia lordsliip was himself tho 
leader of (ho baud ; among tlie violoueellos were Ixird 
Bcllamtint, Sir Jolm Dillon, and Dean Burke; among 
tlie flutes, LordLuciin; at the liarpsiclinrd, Uady Freke; 
and .so on. Their ineeliiigs, wo are told, were private, 
except once a year, wlion tliey performed ih inihlie for 
n’clmvilalilo purpose, and admitted all wlio chose to 
buy tickets. It docs not appear, liowever, that tliis 
,academy was identical with tlic association that built 
tlie Jinll, and wdioso concerts seem to have lii'cn much 
more fn'quent, ns well ns its benevolent designs more 
cxtc'iisivc. It wa.s ealled, par eminence, Tlio (Jharitable 
Musical Society; the olliers having distinctive desig- 
nalicins liesides. 'flic objects of its benevolence were 
the prisouts’s tif the Marslialseas, w'lio were in circum¬ 
stances similar to those which, many years afterwards, 
elieileil tho benevoli'nt labours of Joiin Howard: 
confined nf(cn* lor trilling debts, pining in hopeless 
imseiy, and without food, s.ive that received from tho 
casual liand of charity, ’fliis siHiiety mode a daily 
distribution of breiul .iiitotig sonic of tli(‘se, wiKlo otlier^ 
were released tlimugh flieir iuuuiuio exertions. On 
tlic 17th of Marcb 17-11, they report, tliat ‘the Com- 
milleo of the Oliaritabio Musical Society appointed 
for tliis year to visit tlic Marslialseas in tliis city, and 
release the prisoners eonfined therein for debt, Jiave 
already released 188 miserable persona ol^both sexes. 
Tliey offered a reasonablo composition to tile creditors, 
and many of the creditors being in cirenmstances 
almost equally miserable with their diditors, due regard 
was paid by tlio committee to this eircumstanee.’ 
'fbeir funds must liave improved considerahly after 
tile ereeliou of their jUiisic Hall, wliich seems to havo 
iieen tlie large.s1 room of tho kind in Dulilin, and in 
frequent reqiii.silion for jiuhlic eoiieerls, lialls, and other 
reunions wiierc it was di\sirahle to assemble a uiiinerous 
eompaiiy, or emjiloy a largo orcliestra. The liire of 
tlie liuli on such occasions would form a handsome 
addition to tli’e pnweeds of their’ojfn concerts, 
sit was to tliese funds that the proceeds of the first 
peribrmiuieo of tho Alessiah were devoted, in conneetiou 
with those of Mercer’s Hospital, an old and still omif 
Hent scliool of survey—and the Uoyal Infirmary, which 
still exists in .Jervis Street us a place for tlio immediate 
reception of persons meeting with sudden accidents. 
'The performaneo was duly advertised in_ Fau lJ^&r's 
Journal, with the additional announcomont., that ‘ 
ladii^ and gentlemen who are well-wishes to this 
noble and grand cliarity, for whicli tliis oratorio was 
composed, request it as a favour that the ladies Whe 
honour this perfbniftmce jvith their presence would lie 
pleased to come without hoops, ns it will greatly increase 
the charity by making room for more conipatiy,' Ifi' i 
another advertisement it is added, Biat ‘ the geptletn^i 
are desired to come without their swords.' ; 

On the ensuing ,“Saturday, the following aOCin^t 

? Jven of this nicmorahlo festival: ‘ On 
April 13, 1742), Mr Handel’s sacred 
the Messiah, was performed in tho 
ia Fisliamble Street; tiV'best 
the most finishei^iece (tf znnrick. ’ Woim 
to mipresa the exquisit# delight it W 1^ 
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admiring, crowded audience. Tlio auMiine, Bie ^and, 
and the tender, adapted to the most elevated, ni^cs- 
ticlc, and moving words, conspired to transport and 
charm the ravish^ Jieart and car.- It is hut just to 
Mr Iland(d,'that the world should know ho generously 
gave the money arising from this grand performance to 
be equaUy sha^ by the Society for Rcliuxing Prisoners, 
the Charitable In&mary, and Mercer’s Hospital, fur 
whicli they will ever gratefully remembiT his name; 
and that the gentlemen of thertwo chofrs, Mr Dubourg, 
Mrs Avolio, and Mrs Ciblnir, who all pcrformc<l»thoir 
parts to f^dmiration, uetinl also on the same disinterested 
I prineiplo,__8atisflcd with the deserved applause of the 
publick, and the conscious pleasure of i)rom(>ting such 
useful and extensive charity. There were itbovc 700 
people in the toom, and the sum collected for that noble 
and pious charity amounted to about L.400,' out of 
which L.127 goes to each of the throe great and pious 
charities.’ 

Handel renuiiucd iivc montlis longer in the Jri.sh 
metropolis, during wliich iwriod it is reeonled lliat * lie 
diverted the thoughts of tluj peojde from every other 
pursuit.’ On his ivturii to London in August 1742,< 
he was warmly reci'ived by his former friends; his 
enemies, too, were greivtly contdliated. His having 
relinquished all concern witli optTatic aftiiirs, and 
oiieu^ for himself a new and undisputed sphere, 
removed the old grounds of hostility ; while the enthu¬ 
siastic reception whicli lie lind met in Uubrii*, liiid served 
as an efibetual reproach to tliose whose malignity had 
forced him to seek for justice tliore. Kolwifhstauding 
some difficulties at the outset of liis now^carcer at home, 
he lived to realise an income of above L.2000 a year, 
and never found it necessary or convenient to revisit 
Jrcland; *uut the custom of jKrforiuiiig Ids oratorios 
•and cantatas for the benefit <jf medical ehariiie.s was 
maintained for many years; and it is believed tliat tlic 
works of no other composer liavc so largely contributed 
to the relief of human suficring. 


nOVAL GAkUENINU. 

Gai'dening lias frequently been one of the must e\hi- 
hurating loereations of royalty. "When Ly-sander, the 
Lacedemonian general, brought nuignificent presents to 
Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, who pi((iied himself 
more on his integrity and politeneijs tlrnn on bis rank and 
birth, tlie prince conduetod his illustrious guest through 
Ids gardens, anil pointed out to him their varied beauties. 
Lysander, struck witli so tine a prospect, praised the 
manner in which the grounds were laid out, the neatness 
of the walks, tlie nhuuibuice of fruits plant'd witli an art 
which knew how to cqinriiDe the nseful witli tiie agreeable; 
the beauty of the parterres, aud tlio glowing variety %f 
flowers exhaling odours universally thruiighout the deliglit- 
fnl scope. ‘ Bverything charms and transports mo in this 
place,’ said Lysander to (lyrns; ‘ but what strikes me nio^t 
is the exquisite taste and elcg<aiit industry of ttic poi-son wlio 
di-ew the plan of tliese gardens, and gave it the fine order, 
irihl disposition, and happiness of urraugeiiicnt which 
ibt sotficiently admiro.’ Cyrus replied: * It was 1 tliat 
di^ the flan, and entirely marked it out; and many of 
tM trees whkdi you see were planted by my own h£ids.’ 
'* liifbat 1' exclaimed Lysander with suipriso, and viewing 
Cyrus fhom head to foot—‘ is it poaeible, that with tliose 
UUrplo robes and splendid vfstmonts, those strings of 
jewels and hraqelets of gold, those buskins so richly 
embtokJered; is it iiosslUe tliat yon could play tlso gt'r- 
denir, mid employ your royal liands in planting trees ? ’ 

* Does that surprise you ? ’ said Cyrus, i I assure you, that 
when my healtii perinttk, 1 never sit down to table without 
having Atigued myself, either in mtUtary exercise, rwal 
lubpor, dr some othOr toilsome emplOynient, to which I 
jigiply pleosuro.* Lysondira, stilt more amased, 

jpressei^^Nj^ by the baud, alsl S^l: * Ton are truly higipy i 
'igddWwme your high^jl^uuti, siiMS*« 0 fOU ludte it witii 


’UNDER THE PALMS. 

, nv CALOEU CA-UrnELL. 

liNOElt the palm-trees on India’s shoi'e 
Ne’er(^iiall I wander at iiiornhig or eve; 

Hearts there have withered, but still in the core 
Of mine springs the incmory of feelings that give 
Green tlinughts in sunshine .and bright hopes in gloom; 
Friemtiliii), which love's loud emotions becalms: 

Oh, hapjiy was I, hi those bowers of perfume. 

Under the palms! , 

Go forth, little children; the wood’s inseet-hum 
Iiiviter ye; expand tliere, like buds in the sun; 

Leave schools and thou- studies for days tliat will come, 
.And let thj first Icsscas from nature ^ won! 

'reaeliiiigs hath natui'e most sage and most sweet— 

Tile, iimsie that swells in the trce-Umiet’s psalms; 

So tiiuglit, my young heart learned to prize that retreat 
Under tlie palms! 

Tll( odour of jasmines afluat on the breeze, 

That noko in the dawning tlie iiirds on caeli bougli; 

Tlie fi-oUesoino sipiiri'ols, that seampei'od at ease 
’Mid lithe leaves and soft moss (hat smiled down below: 
Uea])s piled up of mangoes, all fragrant aud rich; 

(juav:i.s iiink-eoreil, such a wealth of sweet alms 
Presciiteil by bright maids, wbo.se sweet songs bewitch 
Under the palms! 

I I’aie, yellow hanan.os, with satiny pulp 
That tastes like some dainty of siigiir and ercam; 
Blitlie-kernollcd iH)mcgi*:mates, just g.athcrcd to help 
.\ feast fit to'serve in the bowers of a dream! 

Milk, foaming and snowy; rice, swelling aud sweet; ' 

lei'il siierlict that eools, and spieed ginger that wai'uis: 
Oil, simple oui- banquet iu that dear retreat 
Under the p:ilms I 
• 

tinkling of lutes and a .toiiiug of voices— 

Of young maiden voices just fresh from the bath; 

A sprinkling of rosewater cool, that rejoices 
The seciited grass screening our bower from the path; 
Trim ba.skcts of melons, new gathered, besido 
Fair bmiebes of blossoms that heal all sick qualms; 

And books, wlieii to reading our fancies subside, 

, Under the palms! 

Or sileiiec at c<'e when the sun hath gone down. 

Or the sumi J of one cithern makes melody near; 

■\Vhilc a beautifid boy, that hath ne’er known a frown, 
Softly murmurs a tale of the E.astdn the ear; 

Of peris, tliat cluster i-uuud flower-stalks like firuit— 

Of genii, tliat breathe amid hlossonis and balms— 

Of gazelle-eyed houris, that play on sweet lutes “ 

Under the palms I 

Of ruses, tlia^idghtly uuihld their flower-leaves 
To welcome flic lays of the loved nightingale— 

Of spirits, that homo in an Eden of Eves 
Where the sun never scorches, the strength never frtils 1 
So singing, so playing, Sleep steals on ns all, ’ 
Enclasping us gently within her soft arms i— 

Let me dream that the moonbeams still oviM' mo fell 

Under the palms! '• v 
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MRS CHISHOLM. • 

T111.S lady will bo ranked with tbu memorable persons 
of the age; her culhusiaslic and ceaseless eiideuvonrs 
to do good, the discretion and inteHigene(! with wliich 
she pursues her aims, and her remarkable self-sacrifices 
in tile cause of humanity, phleing her in the category 
of the Mrs Prys and otlu’r heroic Kiiglishwomen. The 
history of Mrs Chisliolm’s labours up to the present 
time is worthy of Iwing fully told. 

Caroline Jones, as this lady was originally called, is 
the daughter of William .loiies, a respetdable yeoman 
of Northamptonshire; and when about twenty yi'ars of 
age, she was married to C.iptaiu A. Chisholm of the 
Afadras iirniy. Twoyear.s after this event, she removed 
with her husband to India, where she entered upon 
those movements of a public natui'e that have so 
eminently distinguirhed her. Slioeked witli^the clepra- 
vitics to which the children of soldiers are cx])osed in 
the barrack-rooms, sluf rested not till she had estab¬ 
lished a School of Industry for girls, which beeanio 
eminently successful, and, under .’in extended form, has 
continued to bo of grc>at social imjiortanco to Mailras. 
The pupils were taught to sew, cook, and otherwise 
manage household affairs; and wc are told," that on 
linishing their education, they were eagerly sought for 
, ns servants, or wives, by non-commissioned oflicers. 
In this career of usefulness, Mrs (Ihisholm employed 
herself until IS.'Jd, when, for the henefit of her hiis- 
b-rnd's licaltb, and that of her infant family, she left 
India fur Australia, the climate of which seeiAed 
likely to prove beneficial. At the end of the yiitir, she 
arrived in Sydney, where, lx?sidcs attending to familir 
matters, there was plenty of seoxw for x>hilaiithropic 
exerliun. Drawing our inform.ation from a small work 
purporting to present a memoir of Mrs Chisholm,’'' it 
axi^iears that ‘the first objects that came under her 
notice, and were benefited by her benevolence, were a 
party of Highland emigrants, who had been sent to the 
shores of a country, where the language sixiki’n vfn.s to 
them strange and unknown, and without % friend to 
assist at guide them in that path of honounftilo labour 
wlikU tbfey dcsijxid. As a temporary means of relief, 
Mrs OMsliolin lent them money to purchase tools and 
wheclbaiTon^s, whereby they might cut and sell flio- 
wood tb the inhabitants. The success of this experi- 
menii was gratifying both to tlio bestower and receiver; 
in the one it xevired drooping hopes, the other it incited 
to ^tterpriSes of humanity..' 

In l&t^ CSai^aiil Chisholm returned to his duties in 
lndki,^|mg wid famUy to remain some time 
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longer in Sj'dney ; and from this jicriod may be datcil 
lier I'xtraoi’dinm’y efiiirts for nK’llor.ating tlic condition 
, of jjoor female emigranis. What fell under'lier iiotiee 
ill Connection with tlicse lucklc.ss iiuiividnals w.as truly 
aiipalling. Huddled into a barrack on arrival; no 
Veuble taken to put girls in llie w.ay of earning an 
linnest livelilioiKl ; moral ]iollulion all around; the 
;;overmnent autliorUie.s and evoryliody else too busy to 
mind whether emigration was rightly or wrongly con¬ 
ducted—there was evidenlly miii’h to Iw done. In 
.January 1H4J, Jlrs Chisholm wrote to Lady Gipps, the 
wife of the governor, on the subject; tried to interest 
olhei's; .and although iviih some doubts as to the result, 
all expressed (hefliselvcs interesti’d. ATueh jeiJou-sy and 
jnvjudiee, however, required to be ovi’rconie. Bigotry 
n.as even brought into play. There might some 
deei) seetfirinn scheme in klie pretended efforts to servo ' 
these young and nnpnitected females. We ne«l hardly 
speak in the language of ilete.statiou of this species of 
obstructiveness, wbieh jirevcnts bundrcils of valuable 
sebemes of social melioration from being entered into. 
Fortunately, Airs Chisholm treated with .scorn or 
indiffl’renec the various means adopted to retard her 
*l)cnevolent oi>erations. .She persevered until she had 
organised the Female Kmigrants’ lloini'. She says: 

‘ I appealed to the public for sniijiort: after a time, this 
apiieal was liberally met. Tliere were neither sufficient 
arrangements made for removing cmigr.’ints into the 
interior, nor Oir prolcetiiig females on their arrival. 

A few only were firojierly iiroleeted, wliilo hundreds 
were wandering about .Sydney witliout friends or pro¬ 
tection—great iiuinber.s of these yoi.ng ertialures were 
tliTOwn out of employment by new iifrivals. I received 
intvf the Home several, who, I found, had slept out 
many nights in tlie government domain, seeking tho 
sheltered recesses of tho rocks rather than cncouBter 
thtfd.angers of tho streets. It was estimated that there 
were 600 females, at the lime I commeiieod, unprovided 
for in Sydney. I made an offer to the government^ 
gratuitously devoting my time to the supei’in^d^^po 
of a ll^mc of rrotection for them in the town, and alg(]|.!, 
to exert myself to procure situations for them in the ■ 
country.’ , 

While making .nrrangemeifts for conducting the cstab-. 
lishment for female emigrants, Mrs Chisbohn acquired 
a conscibusness that malo emigrants of a humble cities ; | 
likewiso required some degree of attention. V 

numbers, for want of proper infonnation, did not 
what to do with themselves on arrival. ‘At t&e 
'labourers were required in the iutmior, ,tlji!re, ^M<;j 
numbers idle in Sydney, supported at tiift 
the government. Thing««roi:<e a serious 
chiof-makingr parties; for sqiiie' paltry 
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of discontent. The Irish lay in the s^^ts, Inking 
vacantly, and basking in the sun. Apart from them, 
Englishmen, sullen in feature, sat on gates and poUugs, 
lettiug their legs swing in the air. Another group was \ 
composed bf l^tchmcn, their hands thrust into their 
empty pockets, suspiciously glancing nt overythiug and 
everybody fstun beneath their bushy eyebrows. Mrs 
Chisholm ventured to produce a cliange; she i>rovided 
for the leaders first, shewed iiow sho dosircid to he the 
friend of the industrious uiati, and wont with numbers 
hi searcii of employment, far into tlie country. She 
undertook journeys of aoo miles into the interior with 
families; and the further she went, the more siuisfiiefory 
was the settlement of the parlies accompanyiiig this 
brave lady. “When the public liad an oppbrtunily tif 
judging of the effect of my system,” writes Mrs {;iiis- 
holm, “ tiiey eame forward, and enabled mo to go on. 
Tlio government contributed, in various ways, to the 
amount of about L.luO. J met witli great assistance 
from the country coinmillces. The squatters ^nd 
,settlers were always willing to give me conveyance for 
the people. The country jicoplc always supplied provi- 
^Sions. Mr William Bradley, a native of the colony, 
anthorised me to draw uiwii liiiii for money, provisions, 
horses, or anything I might require; but the people 
met my efforts so roiulily, that 1 had no necessity to 
draw upon him for a sixi)eiicc. At public inns, the 
females were sheltered, and I was provisioned myself 
without charge: my personal exiiensVS) during m\' 
seven years’ service, amounted to only l,.l, 18s. (id. As 
numbers,of tlic masters were afraid, if they advanced 
the money for the conveynneo by tSue steamers, the 
parties would never reach tlie stations, I met the 
difficulty by advancing the fare, confiding in the good 
feeling tf the man that lie w^tild keep to his agreement, 
ami to the principle of tlie master that lie would rcjiuy 
me. Although in hundreds of cases tlie masters were 
tlien str.mgi‘rs to me, I only lost L.l C hy easmilties. 
At times, I have paid as much ns L.40 for steamers, 
and, from first to last, in following out my system, I 
have beeg the incims of settling 11,000 souls. The 
largest number that ever left iSydney under nij’ cliarge, 
at one time, was 147 ; but from accessions on the roiul, 
they increased considerably. The longest journey of 
tills kind occupied five weeks, three weeks of which 
were passed on the road.” ’ 

One cannot but admire tlic enthusiasm with which 
all this was gone through. The whole tiling was a 
labour of love, and carried through, as will be observed, 
not without vast personal toil, and some degree of 
< pecuniary outlay. Mrs Chisholm says she lo-st ouly 
L.1G; but Low few peoi>lc in her rank, and with as com¬ 
paratively moderate tneaiis, would gireTj.lG to promote 
any benevolent pi®joct whatsoever! The bulk of n^an- 
kind content tliemsclvcs iviBi contributing criticism. 
■Hicy applaud or censure according as the thing looks 
ill the eye of the world: when money is spoken of, 
thw keep discreetly aloof. ‘ 

tp her enterprise to put female emigrants on the 
roB4 to fortune, Mrs Gb^cilm met with some curious 
meb o^ pretomption. Many applications were made 
J^y you!^ women who professed to lie governesses, but 
^etouttcrly incompetent for the situation. Among others 
‘ came one who offered herself as a nursciy governess, who* 

. on inquiry, could neither read nor write nor spell cof- 
tectly. Another wished %r the situation house- 
' heep^ and witit her the following dialogue took place: 
i“ Uan you wash your own clothes ?” “ Never did 
^lch»thing in my lifo.” “Out youmaike a dress?” 
“No," “CkxA?" “No." ^WJintcdayoudo?” “Why, 
ma’am, J. couldafrsat t}«^ servanMl 1 could direct 
them.* I.ahohld’mak^ ati, mmsdlent housekeeper.”) 


that’s not wiiat I meant: I’d sea tAat the servants did 
it!” “But there might be great waste, and you not 
know it; besides, all, or nearly all, tlie servants sent 
to this colpny require teaching.” 

‘Nothing, observes Mrs Chisholm, hut. folth in 
Pro^-ienco, that there must be a place fitting for evisry 
body in society, enabled mo to bear such inflictions: 
this faith made itp labour in seeking some suitable 
employment fur caeii, and had I not possessed it, hut 
tnrnaii them out, their fate would have been inevitable 
and liorrililc.’ 

Tlic busin<-s.s of attending to thf ‘ Home,’ and finding 
places for everybody, was not without some pleasant 
cxciteracut. Mrs Cliisliohii was sometimes asked to 
find .wives as well as servants; and as a specimen of 
alqilications oii this delicate head, site gives the following 
amusing epistle, wliicli is printed us sho received it:— 

‘ “ Bet EiiEND Maiiam —I heard you arc the best to 
scud to for a servant, and I licard our police magistrate 
say, it was best to leave all to you; and so I’ll- just do 
tlic same, as his honour says it’s the best. 1 had a 
wife oiiee, and so she was too good for nio liy the far, 
and it was God's will, ma'am; but I has a cdiild, ma’am, 
tluit I wouldn’t See a stivaw touch for the world; tlie 
1)oy’s ouly four yeare old: and I has a snug fifty-acre 
farm and a tov; ii 'lotment, and I has no debts in the 
world, .and one teem and four hulioeks; and I’sc ten 
lieiul oil cattle, and a sliaru on eight liundred sheep, so 
I as a rite to a dcseiit servant, that can wash and cook 
and in.akc the place decant; and 1 don’t mind wluit 
religion she liey, if slic is solier and good, only I'so a 
Pivtestaiit myself; and the boy I liavo, I promised the 
motlier on her deatli-hod should lie a Catholic, and I 
won’t, anyhow, have any interference in this here 
matter. Tliat 1 do like in writing notiiing else, I 
wouldn’t, m.ani, on any account in the wofld, be bound 
to marry;'but I don’t wisli it altogether to he left out. 
I’ll g-e her fourteen wages, and if slie don’t like me, and 
I don’t like lier. I’ll pay her buck to Sydney. I want 
iiutliing in tlie world but what is honest, so make the 
agremeiit as you like, and I’ll hide hy it. I sends you 
all the iiajicrs, and you’l now I’m a man wot’s to bo 
trusted. I sends you five xiouuds; sho may get wages 
first, for-1 know some of tlie gals, and the beat on um, 
to, arc not heavy we boxes; and supposing anything 
sliould liapiHiii, 1 would not like it to be B.aid she conic 
liere in rags. I wants, also, a man and his wife; ho 
must he willing to learn to plougli, if he don’t now 
Iiow, and do a g(K)d fiiir day's work at auyUiing; his 
wife must he a milker, and ha dustrious woman; I ’ll 
give tiicm as much as they can eat and drink of tea 
and milk, and, whatever wages you set my name down 
for, I’ll be bound to jiay it. With all the honer in tlie 
Vorld, I’se bound to remain your servant till death." 
There W'as something, remarks Mrs Chisholni, in tiio 
character of this honest busliman, during bis cifionial 
residence, lo admire; ho had gained his fre^m, sent 
home money to his parents, and, during a long an^ 
tedious illness of twenty months, had attem^ fills 
sick wife with patient care. Wlio would not get up 
an hour earlier to serve such a man.?—^I did, for 1 toew 
that earlj^in the morning is the best time to cboose 
a wife, f went first into the govcmes8-*p<»u-~^ 
asleep; I unlocked the Home-^r—some.droMod, 
others half-dressed, some too'Very cross: I hiww, often 
remarked, that early in the day is the heat wte to 
judge of a woman’s temper; but 1 wish tMa fo bejit 
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her withia reach of my applicant in the bush—that is,' 
in a respactahlQ family in his near neighbourhood; but 
I was able to arrange better, for I found tliat, amongst 
the ibrnilies Wanting sitaatlons, there was one related 
to her. I immediately engaged them as the huslmian’s 
servants; they were a respectable couple; the 4rian a 
very prudent person. I told them to take the girl 
with them, and get her service nfjar them, and on no 
account to allow her to live with a bachelor. I gave 
the ghrl three letters to respectable ladies, and sm> was 

engaged by one the fourth day after her arrival at-. 

Atout a fortnight after, the bushman wrote to thank 
me for sending him the married couple; .and concluded 
by saying; “With regard to that other matter, upon my 
word you have suited mo exiictly; and as soon as opr 
month is up, we is to be married.” I received, says 
Mrs Chisholm, forty-one applications of tliis kind; but 
the above is the only girl 1 ever sent into the country 
with a direct matrimonial intention.’ 

That' ‘ Providence h-as a place for everybody’ is an 
axiom that cannot bo too strongly insisted on. The 
diflBcnlty, however, is to know where that phice is. 
it will help considerably to relieve u.s of trouble on this 
score, if we bear in mind that we arc not limited in 
our choice of country. If every place is tilled in this 
oid and settled territory, by all means go aw.ay to 
new regions which lie invitingly o])en for trhil. In 
short, go to America, or go to Australia, and in either 
of these find yoiu" proper place. 'J’herc can l)e no doubt 
of your discovering it, provided you but look for it. 
Great in this faith has Caroline Chisholm laboured. 
First, she helped women into situations in Australia; 
then she similarly helped men; next, she fell on the 
expedient of bringing wives and families to join hus¬ 
bands who longed for their society; and lastly, she orga¬ 
nised plans for sending out young women teethe colony, 
with a view to balance the inequality of the sexes. To 
execute her designs in a proper manner, slic napiired 
to know the real wants and condition of settlers; and, 
will it lie credited, tliat she set out on long and painful 
journeys in a covered spring-van, and did not desist 
till she hiul gathered six hundred biographies ! 

In ISf.'i, Mrs Chisholm was joined by her liusband 
from India, and she prepared to return to Enghand. 
Five years of earnest and successful euvleavour had 
wonderfully altered the general opinion respecting her 
operations, 'rhere was no longer any fault-finding. 
.Jealousies had been overcome. It was now the fashion 
to speak well of plans that were once viewed with 
apathy or suspicion. ‘ In February 1816, a pijblic 
meeting was held at Sydney, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the presenting to Mys Chisholm, 
then on the eve of her departure for England, a testi¬ 
monial of the estimation in which her labours on behalf 
of the emigrant population were vierved by the colonists. 
Some idea may be formed of the respect felt for tl.e 
admirable lady, and acknowledgment of her public 
•sqfvioes, when eight members of the Logisjativc 
Coum^, the mayor of Sydney, the high shcrifi; thirteen 
maglatnites, and many leading merchants, Ibmicd 
thetluie$rt|s Into a committee to carry the wishes of the 
into effbet. The amount of citcit subscription 
• W’la lMmted.* In a short thne 160 guineas fee raised, 
4 M|i^e(i^ted with a laudatory address. ‘Mrs Chisholm 
anel^lltd mbteetimoliial, in order toes^nd it in fhrther 
prcMm^. emigration, in restoring wives to hiubands, 
to patents. In the course of her answer, 
** Ilt .l8'my intention, if sppported by your 
td nttompt more than I have hitherto 
Australia in 184C, bearing with 
hef ll^ mu^ts, of the working colonists, whose 
gratitude, both bond and free, sbe ha^ 
ehaa^ with the self-imposed 
in England the daims of those 
w^o neither honour nor pensions 


Binie 1846, Mrs Chisholm has resided near London, 
and ddvoted herself to the promotion of her last great 
scluyno. This is to send emigrants to Australia, in 
what ore called Family Groups, uadcr tho^uspices of 
the Family Colonisation Loon Society. Tiie main 
features of the plan are these: suitable and well-recom¬ 
mended porsoiM are enrolled as members*on paying a 
small fee; and they arc sent out on paying two-Udrds 
of tlio p.assage-moucy—the remaining third being paid 
as a loon by the ftciety, vftiich loan is to be repaid from 
wages received in the colony. No security is required 
for the loan. Tlie society reckon on tl )0 integrity and 
gratitude of tlio emigrants, and on the principle of 
associating parties into grovips, the mcmlicrs of wliich 
exercise a imitual supervision. A group consists of 
twelve adults. Friendless young women are intro¬ 
duced to and grouped witli families. Tlieso introduc¬ 
tions usually t.akc place at Mrs Chisholm’s resideneo 
once every week, wlicii the groups are addressed in 
a friendly maimer, and furnished witli iunts lor their 
government on board sliip. 

Another important feature in these operations, is to 
help x>our emigrants to remit small sums to friends at 
liome, the diflieulty of making such rcniitlanccs h.aving 
formerly been very eonsidcrahle. To organise a proper 
system of reniittmg, Captain Chisholm luis returntd to 
Australia, and, according to an account given by Mrs 
Chisholm in a lotler to the I'inies, it appears that tlio 
systani is rtiiifisiug all reasonable expectation. Wo 
copy the substance of tills letter as a lilting conclusion 
to our sketch. , 

‘This is the nrst organised attempt of en.'ibling tho 
Englisli cniigr.'ints in Australia to imitate the generous 
di'votioii of the Irish settled in tlio Uuitee^ Btales. 
Wliile conlcinphiting with admiration tho laborious 
devotion proved by the remittanec of millions sterling 
from the American Irish to remove their relations 
from a land of low wages and famine, I have always 
had a firm belief tliat the English emigrants in Australia 
only rcfinired tlie opportunity to imitate the noble 
e-xaiiiple, and the “ K'niittance-roll ” is evidence of tho 
corrceluess of my opinion. 

‘ lintil very recently, tlicre have been no eliunnels 
through wliicli the Australian settler cuuld safely and 
elieaply remit small sums to England. 

‘ When I was ri'sident in Sydney, many emigrants 
were anxious to send small sums to their friends “ at 
home,” and came to me with money for that purpose; 
but I found that the b.'inks charged as much for L.IS 
as for L.50, and that they altogether declined to take 
tlie trouble of reniiltiiig small amounts. On making 
a represcntaticin of this fact to his excellency Sir 
George Gipps, lie communicated the banks through 
th# Colonial Secretary, and they consented to receive . 
small remittances from labouring people, if 1 personally 
accompanied the depositor; but, with my other engagt^,; 
mvnts, it was impossible for me to spare many houi^ . 
in the w'oek to introducing slieiiherds and stockmeb^ ., 
witli tlicir L.5 or L.IO, to the cashiers of the bonks. 
Many a man, within my knowledge, lias gona awnweb 
finding that he could not remit his intended prGsPV 
to hi| relations, and spent the amount in a nnmk^» 
“ spree.” I therefore determined, that on my return W" 
England, I would endeavour to organise some pto which 
should render labourAs rcipitting their little tributes of; 
affection to thoir friends nearly as easy as posting a letter, .i 

‘As soon as tlio Family Colonisation Society wiljt*’ 
org&ni^, Messrs Contts & Co. consented toappom ; 
agents, and receive the remittances due to the s()diiej||r..'' 
But in order to teach and encourage tho labotuSnijl 
colonists to take advantage of the power of remi®^% 
to England, my husband saw that it was neces#^:|; 
that some one devoted to tho work should 
the colonies. The societ^y was not rich eabnga-mimy'i 
an agent, or even to pay the expenses .of an , 

would work without sMai^; tbcii;^i^.;w« .eki^dned 

' '"iSe'''"'' Jv';.'. 
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to divide our income, and separate. My bnabompro- thong to his old whip, but tlwt, notwithstanding, it 
coeded to the colony, to collect and remit th<# loans obstinately refused to crack. This reiparkable vision 
of the society’s emigrants, and the savings of i^ose impressed him so deeply, that, on kwakfaig, he seized 
emigrants who wislted to be joined by parents, wive^ whip,'wliich ho was accustomed to place every 
chdd^,bfothcrs sister^ or 0 her relations. I remained night^by his side; and in-order thoroughly to assure 
here to assist such reiations to emigrate in an econo- ,,® ^ • i _ 

mical, safe, and decent manner, as wellous to carry on stricken powmess, tod 

the correspondence needful for discovering the relatives deprived of tlie iiiost gratifying prerogative of' the 
of long-separated emigrants—often a difficult task. We ploughman, he took to smocking it violently in the 
dotormined to work thus untiFtiic labourers’remittances dead <&f tbo night. At this noise, all the stable was 
should swell to such an amount as would render it in commotion; tlic liorscs, alarmed, neighed, and yan 
worth the attention of lamkers ns a matter of business, „„e agninst the other, almost breaking their cords; 
if the society were not inclined to continue tlie trouble sumo soothing words, Peter Lcroux managed 

tod rcspomiDility. r i to .7pT>eaao all tiiis tumult, and silence was immediately 

‘I am happy to say, my faith iii the generous and , . * , r..i • r * ,•_ii f 

honest disposition of British emigrants, Eiiglisli, Scoteh, f extraordinary events 


and Irish, has not been shaken, and that I may look 
forward with confidence to n very early date when the 


ri.itored. Tliis w.ns one of those extraordinary events 
of Iiis life wliich lie never failed to relate every time 
that a c(.p of wine had made liim eloquent, and he 


remittance connection of tlie Australian emigrants will found a eompaiiion in the mood to listen to him. 
be eagerly couijictcfl for by the most resiR-clablc firips. About tlie same period, dreams of quite a different 
My linsband writes me, tliat the peojilc are filled jjind occupied the mind of a certain M. Dcsallcnx, 
wjtli joy at finding that they can safely send tlieir dopnty of the ptiblie prosecutor in the criminal court 
earnings, and secure the passage of tlieir fnciids. Is. ,, Orlo,,,,,. TT..v!n., nmn,Um,r thnt 


seven weeks ho recciveil ii..'{000 in gold-dust or cash, 
and confidently expects to remit L.15,000 wiiliiii t« elve 


of Orleans. Having made a promising Mbut in that 
olTiec only a few inonihs previously, there W'as no 


months, and could collect double tliat sum if lie were “*>>' position in the magistracy which ho believcfl 

able to visit tlie diggings. Tliese remittaneos are not too high for his future attainment; and the post of 
only from the emigrants sent out by tlic society, hut keeper of the seals was one of the most frequent visions 
from various jicrsons of the liuiiihler diass who desire of liis hliimhers. But it wis particularly in the inloxi- 
to bo joined by their relations, and wisli them to conic eating triumi>lis of oratory that his thoughts would 
out under my ship arrangements. rfvcl in sleep, wlicii the whole day liiul been given to 

‘ It is my intention to return to Ausfralia in the early tlie stuily of some c.ise in which lie was to plead. Tlic 
part of next year, and tliere endeavour to still further glory of (lie Aguessoaiix, and tlie other eolcbrated 
promote the reunion of families. I Iiave addressed this names of tlic great days of parliamentary cloituence, 
letter to your widely-spread and iiilluenlial eolunms, in scarcely suifieed for liis imiuitient ambition; it was 
order to call tlic attention of the comincreial world to in the most, distant pc'rioils of tlic past—the times of 
the profits which may be obtained by ministering to a tlic marvellous eliHjuciice of Demosthenes—tliat lie 
demand wliich is nri.'iiig among a lumiblu class—in orjlor delighted to contemplate the likeness of his own idwil 
to call the attention of statesmen and philantlirnpists future. The attaimnoiit of power by eloquence; such 
to a new element of peace, order, and civilisation, more w as the ide.i, the text, so to speak, of his whole life— 
laiworful tfian soUliers-to a golden eliain of domestic iljc one object for wliieli he rcnoniiccd all the ordinary 
feeling, which is bridging the seas lietween England and liopes .and pleasure.^ of youth. 


Australia. Many jiarcnts, wives, eliildren, and brothers' 
and sisters, have received rcmittaiiees for passages.’ 


(.)nc day, tlicse two natures—that of I’cter Leroiix, 
lifted scarcely one degree above tlic range of the brute. 


herself; and we are glad to know from good authority, 
that already laige sums of the lent iiioiii'y have been 


lacc to taco, a mtie contest was going on Detween 
tliem. !M. Dcsalleux, sitting in his official place, <le- 
mniided, upon evidence somewhat insufficient, the head 


repaid, proving that tlic trust put in the iioncsty of tlie of I’ctiT Iatoux, accused of murder; and I’cter Lcroiix 


emigrants has not liecii inisplaeed. A givat seheme, 
auxiliary to ordinary eniigraiion, is tliereforc at work, 
and its usefulness ib acknowledged, not only by the 
press and the public at large, hut by parties ordinauly 
less alive to prqiects of social melioration—ministers 


deffinded his head against the eloquence of M. Desnllcux. 

Notw-iUist!|iiding the remarkable disproportion of 
flower which I’rovidencc liad placed in tlii* duel, the 
licensed, fur lack of conclusive proofs, would in all ^^roba- 
bility have escaped from the liands of the executioner; 


of the tvown. Every one may well concur hi paying but from that very scantiness in the evidence arose an 


honour to Caroline Cliisholm! 


GHOST OE A HEAD. 


extraordinary opi>ortunity for eloquence, which could 
nut fail to be singularly useful to tlie ambitious bopei^ ' 
of M. Desalleux. In justice to liimself, lie could -flot 


EjtTEtt I^iKOOx was a poor ploughman in the environs to take advantage of it. 

iK^eaggency- After passing tlic day in leading across .. unlucky clrcnmstoim pr^nt^ 

fields the three horses which were generally yoked Ill! 

I * -.1 ^ «__ j A *1- i* ♦ xk ^ . mencemeut of the tnal, and in tlie presonce of BOfom 

to bis plou^, he returned to the farai lu the evening, i,promised tiieniselvea the nleamire «f 


sapped, without many words, with ids follow-labourers; 


ladies, wlio promised tliemseives the pleasure of 
there to oiyoy the spectacle, the young deputy bto let 


bgbted his lantern, tod tlfofi retired to bed in a species fal^ an expression of his firm confidoiiCo 
^ ihed communicating with the stables. His dreams from the jury a verdict of condemnation. Ro^ rono 


were sigipfo, and littie ceddured with ilie tints of wiU understand the painful position iij 
' idiagimitioh; Ids horses tvere for thost part th^r he placed if his V^^^ution foiled, and 
principal suhjoct. Gn <me ooeaiion, h» started from f hack with his head upon Ms sbtatM^i;»|e«# 
hisslambersM tlmmidst oif 1 ^ fomsied efforts to lift 

to to TtoSS 

aamhor luhe, the ‘old gray* and only the 

C' bis hoof id 1111 •ords the -foam., pno uttw such Soqntot dtounefotioiw'aB JM^Aie^itopast ■ 

'.^^^^•drciuned thqtho had.|ast|m.t;att-totirdiy'iKiw hadtotbeen Iward at'''i 3 io_boii!-'bfitho.!Oi#?^^Sr* 
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Orleans. Oli, if you had been there to see how they 
were moved, (iiose poor gentlemen of the jury !— 
moved almost to tears, when, in a tine and mogt 
sonorous peroration, he set before them the fearful 
jMCturc of society shaken to Jts foundations—the whole 
community about to enter upon dissolution, iij^ecli- 
atcly upon tho acquittal of Peter Leroux I If you had 
only heard tlie courteous culogiums exchanged on both 
sides, when the advocate of tho accused, coninicnciiig 
his address, declared that he could not go Ikirthcr 
without rendering homage to the brilliant powers of 
oratoiy displayed Igr the deputy public prosecutor! 
If yon bad only beard the president of the court, 
making the same felicitations the text of his exonlium, 
so well, tluit nothing would have'persuaded you tliat 
it was not an academical fete, and tliat tliey were not 
simply awarding a prize for eloquence, instciul of a 
sentence of death to a fellow-ereaturo. Ii’^m would 
have seen, in tho midst of a crowd of “eleganlly-altirod 
members of the fair sex,’ as the newspapers of thw 
province said, the sister of M. llcsallcux, m-eiving tlie 
compliments of all the ladies around lier; while, at a 
little distance, the old fatlier was weejiiiig with jojj at 
the sight of the noble son and ineomparaiile orator 
whom lie bad given to the world. 

Six weeks after this scene of family hapiJinesa, Peter 
Leroux, accompanied by the executioner, mounted tlio 
condcinnod cart, wliicli waited for him at the. dimr of the 
jail of Orleans. They proceeded together to the Place 
du Martroic, which is tlie spot where exeeulions take 
place. Hero they found a sc.all'old erected, and a 
eonsidcrable eoneonrse of iiersons expecting them. 
Peter Leroux, with the slow and heavy ascent of a 
sack of lloui' going up by means of a pulley to the lop 
of a warehouse, mounts tiie steps of tlie scallbld. A.s 
lie rcaeliod* tlie platform, a ray of sunli^Iit, ]ilaying j 
U]X)n the b^lliant and polished steel of the iiistrniuent 
of justice, dazziiHl his. eyes, and he seemed iihuut to 
stumble; but the executioner, with tlie courteous 
attention of a liost wlio knows how to do tlic lumours 
of Ids house, susl.tined Idm by tlie arm, and ])1accd Idm 
upon the jilank of tlie guillotine. Tliere Peter Leroux 
found tho clerk of the court, who had come for tin* 
purpose of reading fonnally tlio order for execution; 
the gendaniics, wito were cliargcd to see that tlic 
public peace was kciit during tlio Inisiiicss about to be 
transacted ; and tlie assistants of the executioner, wlio, 
notwithstanding the ill name which has been given to 
tliein, iHiinted out to him, with a comphiisaucc full of 
delicate consideration, the iireciso position in nhich to 
place himself under the axe. One minute after, Peter 
Leroux’s head was divorced from his Ixaly, which 
operation was acconiplislicd witli such Tlexterity, that 
matiy of those present at tlio spectacle asked of thbir 
neighbours if it was alreoily fluisheil; and were told 
that it was; upon which they remarked, that it was 
the last time they would put themselves so much out 
■ of the way for so little. 

* Three months had passed since the head and body 
of Peter leroux had been cast into a corner of the 
cemetery, and, in all probability, the grave in) longer 
conoealM aught but lus bones, when a ivw session of 
atsl)^ was opened, and M. Dcsailcux Had again to 
SUMwt a capital indictment. 

' day previous, he quitted at an early hour a ball 
tb> Whldi'Wiuid been invited with all' his family, at a 
I'fiebfttaan hf t^e environs, and returned alone to the'eity, 
to prepare his case for th<? morrow. 

’ was . dark ; a warm wnid from the south 

drbarily, while the buzz of the gay sceno tliat 
’ iefr seemed to linger in his ears. A feeling of 

stole over hhn. The memory of many 
ppe^' whom he* bad known, and who were, dead, 
his mind; and, seorcely knowing why, he 
'' Leroux. 

j '. drew nlhir the city, and the first 


liglit^of the suburbs began to appear, all his sombre 
ideas vanished, and as soon as he found himself again 
at ^is desk, surrounded by his books and paixirs, he 
thought no longer of anything bpt liis oration, which 
he had determined should be even yet mdre brilliant 
than any that had preceded it. 

His system pf indictment was already pearly settled. 
It is singular, by tlie way, that P'nmch legal expression, 
a ‘system of indictment’—that is to say, an absolute 
manner of grouping an wsemhk of facts and proofs, in 
virtue of wliich the iirosceutor appropriafrs to himself 
the liead of a man—as one would say, ‘a s^'steni of 
philosophy’—that is, an ensemUe of reasonings and 
sophisms, by the aid of which we establish some Iiann- 
Icss triitli' tlieory, or fancy. Ills system of indictment 
was nearly completcil, wlicn tlic diqHisition of a witness 
wliich lie liad not exauiiiied, suddenly presented itself, 
with sui-h an aspect as threatened to overturn all the 
edifice of his logic. He hesitated for some momenta ; 
bql, os we have already seen, M. Dcsailcux, in liis 
functions of depnty-prosecutor, consulted bis vanity 
at least as often as his conseicncc. Invoking ail liis 
powers of logic and skill for turning words to his 
purpose, struggling inusclo to mu.scle with tlie unlucky 
testimony, he did not desjiair of finally enlisting it in 
the iiinnlKT of his best arguments, as containing the 
most concUisivo evidence against the prisoner; but, 
unfortunately, the trouble was eonsideralile, and the 
iiiglit was .'Jri^uly far advanced. 

'J'lie clock had just struck tiirce, and the lamp upon 
his table, burning witli a crust uihiii the wick, gave only 
a feeble liglit ii#lhe I'liiunbcr. Having triniilied it, and 
feeling somewliat excited witli his laliours, he rose and 
M alkcd to and fro, tlicn returned and stit in ins chair, 
from wliicli, leaning l>ack in an easy attitudcpnnd sus- 
lieiiding ids rcfli'etioiis i’lR' awhile, lie conlein]ilated tlic* 
stars wliich were shining through a window opposite. 
Suddenly lowering liis gaze, lie encountered wdiat 
seemed to liiiii two eyes staring in at iiiiii tlirougli the 
wiiidow'-panes. Iniiigiiiiiig that tlie rcllcetion of the 
lamp, doubled by some flaw in the glass, had deceived 
him. he eliunged his place; but tlie vision only apiicared 
more distinct. As lie was not wanting in courage, be 
took a wiilking-stiek, the only weapon witliin reaeli, and 
opened the wiinlow, to see wlio was tlio intruder who 
eaiiie tliiis to observe him at sueii an hour. 'Tile cliaiii- 
hor wliicli he iK-eiipied was higli; above and below, tli > 
wall of his house was iiertectly iierpcndieular, and 
tifiordcd no iiicnns by wliicli any one could climb or 
dcsifiid. Ill tlic narrow space Jietwecn liiiuself and tho 
balcony, tlie smallest object lanild not liave escaped 
him ; but lie saw notliing. He tdouglit again that ho 
must have liei'n tho dupe of one of those hallucinations 
Ibat sometimes visit men in tli(*night; and, with a 
smile, he appHcil himself again to his lalKiiirs. Bat he 
had not written IweiJty lines, when ho felt, before 
looking up, that there was something moving in a 
dbnier of tlie elianibev. Tills liegaii to alarm him, fiw 
it was not natund tliat the senses, one after the other, 
should conspire to deceive him. liaising his eyea and 
shading them w’itli his hand from the 
lamp beside him, he observed a dusky objcctsodvanmnip 
towards him with short Imps like those of a raven. ^^s 
the apparition approached him, its aspect became taike 
tcrritying; for it took the unmistakable form of a 
human head separntotl from the trunk and dripping 
witli blood; and when at length, with a spring,',It 
bountled upon the table, and rolled about ovtfr thd 
papers scattered on his desk, M. Desalleux recegnised' 
the features of Peter Leroux, who no doulit had 
to remind him tliat a good coiisdenco is of 
value than eloquence. Overcome by a sensatlbiA. of 
terror, M. Dcsailcux fainted. That morning, net: dSyA; 
break, ho was found stretched out insensible onthe ' 
near a little iiool of bltoB, which was also fimnd 
upon hit desk, and on ^0 leaves of his pleii(diiiS6^''ft 
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VOS Bupx>osci], and he took cars sever to coa|fradict going on. Uesting bis eyes, while the banister con- 
'it, that he had been seized with a hemonboge. It tinned to talk to him, tipon the seats 'w^hich his wife 
is scarcely necessary to add, that he was not in a i^d lier ladies (^honour had occupied d&riug the whole 
state to speak at the trial,, and tlrnt all his oratofioal evening, he perceived that they were empty; whereupon 
preparation} were tlftown away. the grave deputy-prosecutor cutting short, os most i^eu 

Many days passed before the recollection of that would^liavc done under tfie circumstances, the argu- 
terriblo nighj, faded from the memory of the deputy- ment of the barrister, advanced by a clever series of 
prosecutor—many days before he couhl boar to 1)0 manoeuvres towards the door of the apartment; and 
alone or in the dark witliout terror. After some at tlie moment wheh some .domestics entered bearing 
months, however, the head of,J’etcr Lproux not having refrcsliments, glided out, in the fond and mistaken 
repeated its visit, the pride of intellect began again to belief that no one had remarked him. 
counterbalance the testimony of the senses, and again At the door of the nuptial qjiamber ho met Lis 
ho askett himself^ if lie had not been duped by tliem. inotlior-in-law, who was retiring with the varions 
In order more surely to weaken their authority, wliicli dignitaries, wiiosc presence liad txicn considered neces- 
all his reasonings liad not been able entirely to over- sary, ,as well as some matrons who had joined the 
come, lie called to his aid the opinion of liis physician, cohftyc. Pressing his hand, and with a faltering voice, 
communicating to him in confidence the story of ids llie mother whisiiercd to him a few words, and it was 
adventure. Tlio doctor, who, by dint of long examining understooJ tliat she spoke of her daughter. M. Desal- 
tbe 'human brain, witliout discovering the slightest leux, smiling, replied with some allhctionnto phrases, 
trace of anytliing resembling a soul, had come to a .Must assur^ly in that nionieut he wus not Uiinking 
learned conviction of materialism, did not fail to luufeh of poor Peter Lcrou.v. 

heartily on listening to the recital of the nocturnal At tlio moment of closing the door of the chamber, 
vision. Tills was pcriiaps tlio best ni.mncr of treating the bride was already abed. lie remarked, what 
his patient; for by having tlio appearance of holding apiVeared to him strange. Hint llio curtains of her beil 
■his fancy in derision, he forced, ns it were, his self-eslcem were drawn. TIic room was quite silent, 
to take a pai-t in tlic cure. Moreover, .as may lie Tlie stillness, and tlic strange fiiot of the close-drawn 
imagined, lie did not hesitate to explain to his patient, curtains embarrassed him. His heart beat violently, 
that his liallucination proceeded from an over-tension of He looked nromid, iuul remarked her dress and all her 
the cerebral fibre, followed by congestior. Md ovacua- wcdding-oniamcnts lying around him, with a graceful 
tion of blood, which luid been the causes of l)is seeing air of negligence, in various parts of tlio room. With 
precisely what he had not seen. Powerfully reassured a fiiltering voice lie called upon liis bride by name, 
by this consultation, and ns no a<x:idont Iwppencd to Having no reply, lie returned, periiaps to gain time, 
contradict its correctness, M. Desalloux by degrees towards the door, ns.surod liimsclf tliat it was well 
regained his serenity of mind, and griulually returned fastened, then apjiroacliiiig the bed, he oiicned Uie 
to his forner habits —modifying tliom simply insumucii curtains gently. 

‘tliat be laboured with an application somewhat less liy tlie iliekcring light of tlie lamp suspended from 
severe, and indulged, at the doctor's suggestion, iu some the eciling, d singular vision presentetl itself to bis eyes, 
of those auiuscnicnts of life which ho had hitherto Near liis jiancce, who was fast asleep, the head of a 


totally neglected. 


man with black hair was lying on the white pillow. 


M. Dosallcux thought of a wife, and no man was Was he again tlie victim of an error of tlie senses, or 
more in a position than he to secure a good niatcti; had some usuriier dared to occupy his place ? At alt 
for, without speaking of personal advantagi's, the fame ovoiits, his substitute tpok little notice of him j for, ns 
of his oratorical suecesses, and perhaps, more still, the tvell as liis wife, lie was sound aslec'xi, with his face 
little anxiety whicli lie disphiyeil for any other kind of turned towards the bottom of the alcove. In tlie 
snccejs, liad rendered him tlio object of more tii.in one nieiiicnt wlieu M. Desalloux leaned over the bed, to 
lady’s ambition. Hut there was in tlic bent of liis life cxaiiiine tlie features of this singular intruder, a long 
something too positive for him to consent that even the sigh, like that of a m.an awaking from slumber, broke 
love of a woman should fliiil a iilace there unctmdi- tlie silence of the chamber; and at the same time the 
tionally. Among the hearts which sw med ready to head of the stranger turning towards liim, he recognised 
bestow themselves upon him, he calculated wliicli was the face of Peter Leroux staring at him, with that very 
the particular one whose good-will was lH:st supported look of stnpified astonishment with which for two hours 
by money, useful relations, and other social advantages, the unlucky ploughman had listened to his brpliant 
The first part of his >romance being lliiis settled, he discourse in tile criminal court of Orleans. 

I saw without regrct« lhat tlio bride who would brhm ‘Perhaps, on any other occasion, tlie dcputy-prosecHtor. 

.. ... _t.i__,.._' 


wiUl the approbation of her family, until at length a this persecution: his conscience, if he had takcu 


mantago was determined upon. 


trouble to cross-examine it, would have very soon tOW 


Orleans had not, for a long time, seen a prettier him what was his crime, in whicli case, being a gii^ 
„bri^..ii»<>ijir that of M. Desalleuxj nor a family more Catliolia, he w'ould perhaps have gone out and looted 
than that of M. Desalleux; por a wedding-ball the door of the haunted room until MiOTHing, whett'he 
SqJ^ous and brilliant as that of M. Desalleux. That would have ^mediately ordered a mass Ibr tlic 

he tliought no more of his ambition; he lived of the soul of Peter Leroux; by means of tidi and 
only in the present. According to»Froiich custom, the of some contributions to the fund for ^loor 
guests remained until a lat* hour. Imprisoned in a of justice he might, perhaps, have TO Itfip* 

corn® of the saloon by a barrister, who had taken quilUty of mind, and escaped for ever fhioi ^ 
that cji^riune moment to recommend a case to> him, ance to which he had been subjected. At st^@p^', 
tlio bridegroom looked, from time to time, at tlio time- however, fae felt dioro irritotioa ttum' 
piece, which pointed to a quarter to two. He had also ho accordingly endeavoured to sdi^ tho 


comusion. Suddenly,' at tlie..contusion of a contra- and os he stoctched out h{a hwh.11^.1 
pe;;i^ved^ by ft; certiUp whispering that ran himself severely bitten. 
'thtougli^^ilpbembly, that tometldng important was his rage. He looked atlV^ 
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to the fireplace anil seized a bar of ztcel which served 
to support the^ilredrons, then returned, and strikinR 
severe times upon the bed with all hU force, endeavourqd 
to destroy his hideous visitor. But the head, ducking 
and bobbing like the white gentleman with black spots, 
wliom Punch has never been able to tuudi, dexterously 
slipiied aside at every blow, which descended harmlessly 
upon the bed-clothes. For several minutes the iTiirious 
bridegroom continued to waste Ins strongtii m this 
manner, when, springing with .<in extraordinajy Bound, 
the head passed over the shoulder of its adversary, 
and di.sappcared behind him before he could observe 
by what'way it had escaped. 

After a careful scarcli, and con8idor.ablc raking in 
corners with the bar of steel, finding himself at length 
master of the field of battle, the deputy-prosecuuu' 
returned to the bed. Tbo bride was still miraculonsly 
asleep; and, to bis horror, ho perceived, on fiftiiig the 
coverlet, that she was lying in a pool of blood, left no 
doubt by tbo bleeding liead. Misfortunes never come* 
alono: while seeking for a cloth about llie clmnil)cr, ho 
struck the lamp with his tbrohead, and exlinguishcd it. 

Meanwhile the night was advancing; already Jilie 
window of the cliamber began to glimmer with tlie 
coming day. Furious with the obstacles wliich heaven 
and earth seemed to sot in his way, the deputy-prose¬ 
cutor determined to solve the mystery. Approuehiiig 
the bed again, lie called upon bis bride by the tenderest 
names, and endeavoured to awake lier, yet she con¬ 
tinued to sli'ep. Taking her in his arms, he embraecJ 
Iier passionately; but she slept on, and appeared insen¬ 
sible to all his caresses. Wliat could tins iiiemi ? Was 
it tlio feint of a liasliful girl, or was he liiniself dream¬ 
ing? It was growing lighter; and in the hojx! of dis¬ 
pelling the, odious cnehiiutmeiits witli which he was 
surrounded, M. Desalleiix wont to the ^indow, and 
drew aside the blinds and curtains to Jet in tlie new 
day. Then the unliaiipy lawyer pereeived for tlic first 
time why tlie blood refused to lie dried np. Itliuded 
by bis anger iii his combat with the heiul of Peter 
Leroux, and while lie hail supposed himself to lie 
chastising Ins disturber, he had, iu fact, been strikiii,!' 
tlie head of Ids unfortunate bride. The blows liarl been 
dealt so quickly and with such violence', that she Iiml 
died witliout a sigli, or, iierliaps, without licr assaibuit's 
Iicaring one, iu tlio fury of the struggle. 

We leave to psychologists to exiirniii this pheno¬ 
menon ; hut on seeing that he had killed his bride, be 
was seized with a violent fit of laughter, wliieli attriuited 
the attention of bis iiiotber-in-law, who kuooked gently 
at tlio door, and desired to know the cause of the dis¬ 
turbance. On bearing the voice of thc,molbcr of ins 
wiife, his terrible gaiety increased, llunning to oppn 
the door, he seized her by the arm, and drawing her to 
tlio side of the bed, pulled back the curtains, and 
revealed to her the terrible sjiectacle; after which his 
laughter grew still more furious, until at length he 
* vutk exliausted on the fiqor. 

Alarmed at the shrieks of the mother, all the inmates 
of tlve house became witnesses of the scene, tlfc report 
of which spread rapidly through the city. The same 
morning, upon a warrant from the proci^our-gcneral, 
M. Desalleux was conducted to the criminal prison of 
Orieans ; aiid it has since been remarked, as a singu¬ 
lar coincidence, that his cell was tlio same that liail 
been occu|iled by Peter Leroux up to the day of his 
exeeation. 

TKte end ttf the deputy-prosecutp, however, was a 
ilittki loM tragic, lieclared by the unanimous testi- 
•mimr ^hyaiifians to be insano, the man who had 
of Aio^ng the world with his eloquence, wm 
" oSmtbd td the^hbtpital fin- lunatics, and for mora 
aiw irt nn fiis k^t chained in a dark ceil, as in the 
, At tlte end of this time, however, as 

lie t9 he Qo longer dangerous, his diains were 

Wat subjected to milder treatment. •' 


Aslsixin as he recovered his liberty, a strange delu¬ 
sion took possession of him, which «na not leave him . 
uutjjl he died. He fancioil himself a tight-rope dancer, 
and from morning to night daneyd with the gestures 
and movements of a man who holds a biflaaciDg-rod, 
and walks ujion a cord. 

If any one ^visiting the city of Orleaqs would take 
the trouble to inquire of M. Troisetoiies, landlord .of 
the Hotel Aux Cles de la Ville, in the Place tin Marclui, 
ho would obtain a conflnnatjon of the troth of this 
history, together with many other facts and circum¬ 
stances, collateral and rmnificatory, concerning tlio 
bride and bridegroom, tlielr relations and frienns, which 
we have not tbougbt necessary to state. Witii regard, 
however, ’to Ihe, tragic event which we have last 
described, M. Troisetoiies will .simply relate what is 
known to the world on the subject—namely, that tlio 
deputy-prosecutor, being injured in mind by overstudy 
and apiiltenliim to business, knocked imt bis wife’s 
In^iins on lier weililing-niglit. AVc, Iiowovor, altbough 
we decline to mention our sources of information, have 
been enabled to give the private and secret history of 
<,lie tragedy, for llie trulli of wliieh wo arc equally able 
to voueli, 

A bookseller in Orleans, sometime afterwards, con¬ 
ceived till' idea of eolleeling anil publisbiiig a volume 
of tbo speeches wliieli lie liiul prononnned during bis 
short but brilliant oratorical career. Three editions 
were exliuuhtbil successively, auil not long since a 
fourth was announeed. 


DIAMONB-CUTTINO. 

Tin: Koh-i-noor, the groat diainoiul that, thanks to the 
still greater Kxhiliition.-so iniiuy have soei^ and s<^ 
many more liave lieani of, is now in the hands or 
skilful diamond-cutters, that, unlike the sable beauties 
of Abyssinia, its cliarms may lie augmented by a 
jiidieions reduction in iniignituiln and gravity. Cut at 
first with tlu; view' of preserving intact as much of tlie 
stone as possible, it never possessed tli^* sparkling 
lustre derived from tlie scienlilie disposition of the 
several sides anil angles, teelinieally termed facets, of 
a wcll-i>olislied illamouil. It is now' iiitcnilcd to be 
fiishiiined into ii brilliant; that is, to have the form of 
two llattened pyramids joined at the base, tbo upper 
pyramid niucb llatter than the lower one. In England, 
tlio art of iliainoud-cutting has ceased to exist, but hi 
IJoIlaiiit it still maiutidus its ancient pru euiinencc; 
and from thence the cutti'rs of tlie Kob-i-noor liave 
Ix'en brought to perform an operation, wliieli, taking 
into consiiloratiou tins size of I’.ic slune, had never 
previously been accomplished iuThis country. 

*lt is not known, wUli any ffcgrec of certainty, 1! 
whether the ancient inhabitants of the Fiust had any 
know leilge of the art oT diamond-eutling; hut it is at 
tlie same time very clear, that the nations of the West 
knew nothing of it till a very late period. Even to 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, the diamolul 
was iippreciiiteil principally for its supposed talismanlc 
properties and its hardness; and as that 
vcn^«l its hidden beauties from being brought to l^jiht 
by cutting and polishing, it was regarded more 
rare cabidistic curiosity than a precious omamiSt." 
Some diamonds, hdwever, whoso natural form 
polish were more favourable to the developmmit <Sf 
their clouded brilliancy, foretold the splendour th^iy 
woulif display wore it possible to cut and polish ' 

as other gems. Numerous attempts were, madoj'l® , 
attain this deslnSi end, but all iu vain, untl^BWjlit . 
1460, Louis do Bcrghen, a young jeweller, 
sueeoeded in cutting the first duunond. ' 'C; 

The invention'of the art of diamorid-cW^iJjtil^,:;; 
like many otliers, whilher mythicaRy or 
mixed up with a lovc-ltory. Berg^artili^ hi 
poor wondng-jeweller, who hod 





love with his ivenlthy master’s daughter. Hie foung 
lady was favourable to his suit; but on proiwslng to 
her father, the old man reproached him for pov^ty, 
and sneerinffly said,.in allusion to the supposed utter 
iini) 088 ibility of the feat: ‘When you can cut a diamond, 
you may marry my daughter, but not before.’ These 
discouraging words induced a tndii of roflection in the 
mind of the young man. lie consulerwl how other hard 
substances were cut; iron, he mentally cogitated, is 
cut by steel. ‘ Wbat is stei^,’ he cjtolainietl, a light 
breaking upon him, ‘but iron?—the diamond, tlieii, may 
bo cut by a diamond.’ J.aying out all his available 
means in the purehase of two small diamonds, lie oou- 
triveil, by cementing tluun to two pieces of wood, to 
rub tliem against each otlier till tliey w'crc‘ reduced to 
dust. Witli tliis dust, and a maehiiie which he iiivented, 
he cut two facets on nnotlier diamond, wliich he 
triumphantly exhiliitcrl to tlie old jewi-llor. lJut a 
diamond had never previously been eul: men, wise in 
their generation, liad said tliat a diamond never cou'd 
be cut; mid conscquoiitl_>, according to (he general 
mode of treating inventors in tliose days, ii charge of 
sorcery was brouglit against the first diiiiiioml-cuttcr/ 
lierglien, thrown into prison, had nliundaiit leisure for 
dclilieration. Two courses were oi»en to him : one was 
to keep his secret, and he hurned as a sorcerer; llio 
other, to clear himself of that charge hy slu'wing how 
he cut the diamond by natural means, and thus lose 
the exehisive benefit of Ids invention, (oVhieli he con¬ 
sidered he was so justly entitled, lie adopted neither. 
J<'ortunate^, Charles the Hold, Dnko of Hiirguiiily, tlie 
ruler of Flanders, came to hold Ids court in tlic city of 
Bruges, and was soon jnformod of llic diabolical art of 
the youii" jeweller. Charles was iias.sionately fond of 
•jewels, and possessed a very Igrge diamond. Like the 
Spaniard, wlio, if tlie miracle were jHTfornied, did not 
care if Mohammed himself did it, the Hold dnke s<>iit 
for Berghcn, and eoiiimanded him to cut and )>olish 
tlie large diamond, as lie best eunid, cillier liy aid of 
the Friiicc of Darkness, or bis own unassisted eflbrls. 
In duo timutho work was completed; and Cliarles was 
so delighted with tlie brilliant beauty of tlu' previously 
dull stone, tliat lie remunerated the young jeweller 
with three tliousand ducats. We need not inform the 
reader how Berghcn soon married liis lady-love; but 
we may state that, retaining tlie secret of diamond¬ 
cutting in his own family, lie and his doseendaiils 
acquired immense wcaltli. After Hie death of his 
patron Charles, he removed to I’liris, where, for two 
centuries afterwards, tlie Berqiiins, as the name was 
Gallicised, were the most famous jewellers of llieir 
time. 

The aflter-history^ol' that large diamond, the first 
ever cut in Euroiie at least, is perhaps wortliy %f 
narration. Charles cunstaiitly.tarried it with him cm 
his own person, till at last a soldier found it beside tlic 
duke’s dead bcidy, on the fatal bnllle-fitdd of Nancy. 
Unconscious of its value, the finder sold it for a crown 
to a priest; the priest, equally ignorant, sold it fur 
thrcg.dnciUs to a pedler; the pedler sold it for a large 
(niiPlWlw Duke of Florence. From that prince it 
Pfilsed into the hands of Antonio king of I'ortvgal, 
when a refugee in France, sold it for 70,000 francs 
tO’iKiclioias de Harlay, Lord of Sancy; llms it has since 
been known, in tlie history qf pr^lous stones, as the 
Sanoy Diamond. Bancy was a fiuthful adherent to 
H«uy IV. of France, and, during the dvil w^, was 
sent by that monarch to solicit tlie assistance of the 
Swiss, Finding that nothing could be done wititout 
money, he sent a tmsty (nfrvant jlo Baris fiir Ihe 
diamond, ei\joining him never to ptf t with it in life 
to any oa^ut himsejlf. The servant airivcd in Paris, 
pid received tiM diamoinl, but never returned to his 
nmster. After waiting a, ecvt^mble time, Sancy, 

* feeJlng confident tliat the tnan*had been robbed and 
J, _oiurdered by one of the many hordes of robbers that 


then infested France, set out to endeavour to gain 
some traces of him. After many advontures, lie dis¬ 
covered that a jicrson answering the description of the 
servant had been found, robbed and murdered, in the 
Forest of Dole, and had been buried by the peasantry. 
Sancj\iuiincdialcly had the body disinterred, and found 
the diamond—the faithful fellow having, in obedience 
to bis ^.lastor’s injunction, swallowed it. Sancy pawned 
the (lUimorid with the Jews of Metz, and with the 
money raised tnxqis for the service of liis royal master. 
‘ Put not your faith in princes,’ is an adage as sound 
as it is a'lieii-nt. Henry, seated »:m the throne that 
Saucy’s exertions s.avcd, took occasion of a petty court 
intrigue to ruin and disgi-ace liis too fuilliful partisHii. 
'I’^o ifiedged ilianioiid never was redeemed ; it remained 
in (lie Innids of the Lsriielite money-lenders, till Louis 
XIV. purchased it for C00,00(t i'ranes. It then became 
one of tlie crown-jewels of France; but its vicissitudes 
were not over. In 17hl, when the National Assembly 
lilipointed a commission of jewellers to examine the 
crown-jewels, tlie Sancy Diamond wins valued at 
1,000,000 livres. At the restoration of Louis XVIII., 
it was nowhere to be found, and nothing positive bus 
been heard of it since. Hut as so well-known and 
largo a diamond could not readily be seeivtly disclosed 
of without attracting .attention in .some quarter, it is 
shrewdly suspeelod that a jewel sold in 18.10, hy the 
Prince of Peace, for 500,000 frinics, to one of tiie 
wealthiest of the liussinii nubility, was the missing 
Sancy Diamond. 

Tlie o]x>ratioii of diamond-cutting is exceedingly 
simple, and is witliout doubt jierformi'dby the cutters of 
tlie Koli-i-noor at the jircsent time in almost jirecisely 
the same manner as invented by HiTghcii. Tlic stone is 
held ill the proper position by being emhcdjled, all but 
tlie s.alicnt riigle to lie cut or polislicd, in a solder of 
tin and lend. It is then applietl to a rapidly-revolving 
horizontal ironwheel, constantly supiilicdwith diniiioiid- 
dust, and moistened witli olive-oil. 'I’lio anxious care 
ajid caution rtiiuired in lliis operation render it a very 
tedious one: tlie cutting of tlic ICuh-i-iioor will last 
^uiny iiioiilhs, and he attended with an immense 
expense. A still more tedious ojx'ration, however, is 
sometimes perlormcd hy diaiiiond-eutters, when it is 
found necessary to cut a stone into two parts; it is 
termed suiviiig, and is thus innn.agetl:—'I'lie stone to ho 
sawn is scratched across in the desired direction by a 
very keen splinter of diamond, technically termed a 
shwii. An exceedingly fine iron wire, with a small 
porti^m of sweet-oil and diamond-dnst, is then biid 
upon thi.s guiding scratch; and the workman draws 
the wire backwards and fonvards, as we may sec 
blgcks of stone sawn on a larger scide in the yard of 
the statuary. Still greater cni'c and attention are 
required in tliis oiieratiun than in diamond-cutting: 
seven montiis have licen ot'cnpied in sawing a gtxid- 
sized stone. Sometimes tlie diamond is cut by two 
being cemented each upon a separate handle, nn^ 
rubted together over a box, wliicli catciies tlie precioua 
dust asjt falls; but the stones thus cut are disfiguretl 
by scratelics, and must subsequently be polished ujion 
the wheel. • 

For many years India supplied the rest of the world 
-with diamonds; and it was long supposed ^t they 
wore not to be found in auy other part of the gtobo. Tlie 
Porbaguese settlers in Brazil, seeking for g(^, found 
a mimbcr of small stones rcsemUing pebbles, wldch, 
frum'tlieir singulm'ity, they kept as curiqsit^ askig 
them as counters at their card-tables. An oflteer, who 
hod been removed-from the Portngaese settlementg in 
India to servo in Brazil, suspect^ that Ittoies 
\^re diamonds, and sent a few to P(adig|^: 
jewellers of Lisbon, liaving never seen 
its unpolished state, laughed At 
i pebbles being of any value, mid no the to^niiy vria’fitf 
some time dropfied. But the Dutoh cetHtul At -Lisbon 
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ninniiged to procure one of the gtonc8, and sent it to 
Holland, then jlmost the only conntryin Euroiic vhcro 
di:imond*catting was pursued as a regular busine^. 
The stone, iii due time, wag returned to thj consul in 
the A)rni of a sparkling hrjlliunt; and tho Brasilian 
diamond'trado immediately commenced. The/liuro- 
peun dealers in diamonds, and nniny retired officers of 
the English and Dutch East India Companies, n-lio, as 
was customary then, had, on their return to lluropc, 
invested a large part of tlieir wealth in those pR'ciuus 
stones, fharing that a groat reduction in i>riec would 
follow, were alarmed when the Brasilian diamonds 
first came into the luarkot. These interested parties 
published pamphlets, warning tire ]>iil)Iic agJiiiist 
purchasing the so-callcd Brazilian diamonds, stating 
that no diamonds were found in tlie Brazils, but that 
tlio inferior class of stones was purchased in India, 
sent to Brazil, and from tlicncc imported as*Brazilian 
diamonds. In consuquen'‘C of lliesc false statements 
being repeated by iiersons of rank and st.atiuii, n* 
strong prejudice existed against the Brazilian diamond, 
althougli it is now well known to he etjual in every 
re.speet to its Indian brother. Tho Diileli, who tiien 
farmed tlic Brazilian diamond-mines from tlie crown of 
Portugal, met tiiis trick of trade by another. 'I'liey 
dug tlieir diamonds in Brazil, iirougiit tiuaii to Holland, 
and cut tliem, tiioii sent tliem to India, from whence 
tliey returned to Hunijic as true Orient.d jewels. We 
may add, tliat tiic anticipations of tlie de.alors were 
not verified in defiance of tlie great iiifiu.v from Ilrazil, 
and, later still, the discovery of tlie diamond in tlie 
Ural Mountains: tlic price of tliat stone is at pivseut 
as liigh as ever it was. 

ASCENT TO THE BUECIIE-DE-BOLAND. 

I uo not think I sliall bo oceusoil of exaggi-ration 
wlien T say, tliat the ascent to tlic Brcelie-de-Bolaiid is 
to tlie Pyrenean range wliat tlie passage of the Col 
dc Oeant is to tlio Alps. Tliey arc liolh toiigli under¬ 
takings, requiring somni legs and lung.s, with a liappy 
and powerful combiiintiou of patience, fortitude, niu> 
euergy. 

Tho difficulty of ascending to tlic Breclie-de-Koland 
does not consist so much in its Iieiglit—tliougli this i.s 
9537 feet—ns in tlie nature of tlie ground to be sur¬ 
mounted ; and after I liad aecoiiiplislied tlio feat, I no 
longer wondered tliat several iiersoiis had given in, 
and retraced tlieir steps witliout attaining the itacehe. 
Before detailing my ascent to tliis wonderful jilace, 
it miiy he projicr to state wliat it is fike. On the 
flanks of the fonnidabic and gigantic Mont Per<*iu 
rises Moiit Marbord, from tlio summit of wliicli 
stivtehcs to the west a wall of rock from 400 to COO 
foot liigh, iu most places absolutely vertical. 'I'liis 
• Imge natural wall forms the crest of tho PyreiU'Cs, and 
divides France from Spain at tliis part of tlie cliain. 
In the middle of the natural barrier is a gart whieli, 
when viewed from tho Frcneli valley of tlie Gave dc 
Gavernic, appears like u notch mode in « jaw by tlie 
loss of a single tooth, but wbieh is in reality a iiiag- 
nilicent and colossal portal, 134 feet Avide and 330 
feet high. 

Of uounie, legendary lore is not at fault to neepunt 
in its own poetical manner for this iiatqral plienomcnam. 
Aooi^ing to Htat oracle, the ow'es its origin to 

Relaiid, bmve Paladin, who, mounted on his war- 
ho^ in his hot pursuit of tlie Moors, clove with one 
lMh^\<ef hto tlusty sword Durandal a passage througji 
ihis tlii^ity wail; and it must be admitted that tne 
sldewttf:^ gali arc so smooth, that it requires no great 
atretcdi ^ the imagination to suppose tlmt tliey were 
fftsfiimu^ Itt smne such artistical manner. Jndepeu* 
d^Qtly ol'iijirt Brfidic itself, which alone is higldy 


descifing of a visit, tho surrounding scenery is of (lie 
most ‘imposing and mngnifleent elinroctor, and the • 
wliqic, therefore, most justly ranks as one of the chief 
lions of tlie Pyrenees. , 

The must usual, and by fur the most nfivnntageous 
starting-place, is tlie village of Gavarnic, near tlie Cirque 
of that name. *111 my ignorance, liowcver, *f the toilsome 
nature of the excursion, I started from Luz, eigiitcen 
miles from Gavarnic, wliere I was sojunrniiig. Header, 
weiv yo'ii over a>Luz? iiwei't Luz! with its babbling 
crystal bruok, iu ivliicli tribes of jiigs undergo sanitary 
aliiulions ; and its inn, fiiiiiuus fur good cookery and 
active (leas. If you liave liecii then*, you will not liavc 
forgotten Madaine Cazcjin—-a model of a liustcss. To 
luT 1 made my wislics known ivspeeliiig llie asi-cht to 
tlie Bruelie, and begged tliat she would liiid mo a 
guide. 

In Switzerland, at siieli a place as Luz, surrounded , 
by"^ numerous excursion i>oiuts of great interest, guides 
wpuld be ubuiidaiit; lien-, however, tliere are only' a 
few, and tiicse are obliged to jiursuc tlie callings of 
agriculture and liuntiiig to eke out a subsistence. So, 
Sviicn 1 demanded a guide, Madaino Cazean said slie 
would send to tlie liclds fur Jaqiies St ijaiir, who was 
tile liest guide to tlie Breelie. And indeed if strength 
of rniil) and a lingc sinewy frame were llio eliicf 
qindilieutioiis fur the affair, .laques, 1 appreiicnd, would 
liavc stood unrivalled, for I never saw a more sturdy 
or Titanic aiobut.iiueer. 

Tlie ariungciiieiits were soon made. We were to 
start at four o’clock in the niorning—not^a moineut 
later: true to ^lis jiromise, my burly giiido iqipcared 
befiii'o tli(‘ liolel door at tliat Iiuur witli two ponies, and 
in a few minutes wo were rouli'. Tiie nioriiing broke 
gloriously. Peak by jx'jk, tlie snow-erestod ^irst, and^ 
8iieee.ssively those biaieatii, became tinted by tlie rising 
suii, wiiile tlie valleys gave evidence of nppruaeliing 
d:iy by easting off' tlieir misty mantles. It makes the 
old young again, and tlie young to feel the bloiKl dance 
yet more briskly tliroiigli their veins, to hreatlie such 
air :is wraps tlie I’yreiiees in its balmy .folds. Tlie 
beauties of tlie valley, or ratlier gorge, Ix'giu at once. 
Woods, alternating willi i>reei]>itous rucks, mountain 
peaks of great allitiide iiiul most pieturi'sque forms, 
tower idolt; wliile below, tlie eye rests uiioii tlie gave, 
now ilelieiously given and peaceful, and now worming 
its way witli agonised fury tliruiigli tile gorge. Many 
cascades of rare beauty stivamed down fniiii tho sliminiC 
of tlie precipices, and we were cuntiiiually crossing Iiigli 
and narrow liridges suspended over deep gulfs. 'J'lie 
box luxuriates in tliis defile, springing iu tree-like 
proportions Irom every' ledge. 

Before reatiliing Gedres, wliieti is aliout lialf-way to 
divarnie, a fine, tliougli tantalisiilg view of the Breelie 
is obtained. I guzeit^t tlie olijeet of my expedition 
witli anxious eyes, woiiabring how 1 was to get to its 
(Joud land amidst the eternal snoiv-crowned Tours 
dc Marbore; and I longed for the wings of one of the 
many o.-iglcs wliich sailed majesticidly overlicad, to 
transport myself tliitlier at once. 

At Gedres tlic view of tlie Marlxire is lost'¥W!lW&)we 
is ajj almost overahumlaiiee of grand seeiiery iu |he 
iiiountains tliat lower to tlio right and left, and 
gorges arc fillctl witli foaming cascades anti flowersf 6f 
wondrous beauty. Olose to the cascades—so close, thht 
tliey seem on tlie point ofTieing swept away—are n)iiht| 
not mueli larger than goodly-sized boxes, one above the 
othor,*liko rows of black beads strung upon tho 
torrent, 'these mills arc primitive in tlieir 
tion, closely rcse&bling the old hand-miU; ' 

grind the corn, tuid what more could the best nail| % 
Europe do? * ' I' 

Beyond Ghdres, a singularly grand and 
presents itself, called thq Peyrada or Oltttosu It Mrigia 
iboulmeiif, or slip of*mas 8 es of gneiss which. |^ve 
Mlenfixim great heights; o^d th^mnsarc Spoxt^sivt^ 
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that it gecras as if an entire mountain had been shivered 
. to fragiments. The path winds in aig-zags thrmigh a 
labyrinth of blocks, among which horse and rider appear 
like pigmies. Tlie mountains increase in majesty as 
Qararnio te approached — the Vignemalo with its 
glaciers to the west; and the Fimhne to the cast, 
ranging among the highest. Gavoruie is^ poor village, 
boasting one inn, in humble keeping with the place; 
poor, however, as it was, I w.as glad to draw bridle 
Before the door, for we ha<l sridden fest and Turious, 
08 my blood-stained spurs evidenced. ’ I was about to 
dismount and recruit myself with a flask of tlic best 
wine, wKcn Jaques peremptorily forbiulc such a pro¬ 
ceeding. There was no time to be lost; a stirrup-cup 
and on. lie, however, dismoiriitod, and -A'cnt into 
the house for ice-stail's and crampons, which w'crc kept 
at the inn. Provided with these, and partially refroKlicd 
^ by a glass of very good wine, we bastened on our way. 
The morning continued most i'avouruble; not ii cloud 
obscured tlic outline of the mountains, and the stiov- 
crestedMarbore towered aloft, strongly peiieilli-d against 
the deep-blue sky. Wonderful animals are tlie Pyre¬ 
nean ponies. Small in stature, and with diminutive 
limbs, on they go, over ways rough eiiuugli to puzzle u 
goat, rarely pausing to pick tlicir stcjis, and as rarely 
stumbling. Tlie path, about balf-wny between Gavarnio 
and the Cirque, is carried over the torrent by two 
terribly narrow planks, without any manner of railing. 
Over this frail hridgo, not three feet wAlO) my guide, 
much to my astonishment, rode liis pony; and as my 
motttvre evinced no asinine disinclination to follow, 
but, on thc*eontr.iry, evidently rc'gardeifthe proceeding 
as nothing cxtraordin.nry, 1 slackened my hrkllc, pressed 
my knees a little closer to tlie saddle, and coinraitted 
jnysclf tt my fate. The torrent rushed at a fe.irfully 
giddy Kite some twenty feet honeatli, and the roar of 
waters w-as terrific; but my steed was proof against 
these things, which would have tried the nerves of a 
pedestrian tourist, and p-ossed stearlily over the narrow 
causeway as unswervingly as if it had been Ibe broadest 
highway in. Prance. This was the last feat of our 
horses; for, after a brisk canter, we dismounted in 
the arena of the Cirque, and turned tlie animals to 
graze, a girl who had accompanied us from Gii'arnic 
engaging to look after tiicin. Wc had ridden eiglitecn 
miles, and I doubt whetlicr tlie distance was ever 
accomplished in less time. 

To render the first hnpression of the Cirque or oti!e 
more impressive, a small projecting wall of rock marks 
tlie entry to tlio gigantic arapliitbcntrc. This passed, 
the end of the world seems gained: avast semicircle of 
rocks rises precipitously to the height of between 1000 
ami 2000 feet. These'gigantic walls are divided into 
tlirco or fomr steps Jr ledges, on each of wliich reststa 
glacier, fix>m which stream cas^,.ie8. Tlial to the h'flt 
is 1266 feet high, and bears tiih reputation of being the 
highest waterfall in Europe. The summit of th^s 
wondrous amphitheatre is crowned by everlasting ice 
and snow, resting on the crests of the Cylindre, so 
called from its shape, and 10,500 feet high. The 
hwt^'Tfiis fine mountain is embedded in a huge 
gii^or, wfiich gives birth to the high fall. Pit mm- 
Mfflitm to the Cylindre rises tho Tours de Marbori^, 
rarming a part of Mont Perdu. Not a scrap of vege- 
Mtion breaks the ruggedness oS the vast semicircle of 
liScks. The floor of the Cirque is uu irregular heap 
of rooks, with the exception of a large heap of snow 
at the base c€ the precipices, under wMOh the wafers of 
the Gsseades run, like the torrents benedth tlie Swiss 
glacis'' f . . ' j 

It was impossible to take ia this sublinto spectacle 
at once, so ovettwris^ng wferC It# features; and as we 
■ gased tiembUng^a^ !^0>Muge 0rqn% I felt as if on 
, tlm eve briim «rtah® 41 ^ it|,impending waUs. 

' a.j|l®i|*ardS''lof'the ftiost weetem cascade, i 

is .nude. - Without a guide, < 


however, the fireoise spot would be exceedingly difflcnlt 
to find; and from its forbidding nature, few would be 
bpbi enough to make the essay. It is uteraUy a rock- 
Ladder, an4 is tho only locality in the wide sweep of 
the Cirque affording tlie mgans of ascent. Tho rugged 
6tratih|which arc here vertical, serve as steps in which 
one can insert the toes and fingers; hut as tho guide¬ 
book q'uly says: ‘ It is as abrupt as the ascent of a 
laddcri and ivido spaces of smooth rock often intervene 
wilhoft any notch or projection offering a foothold. 
To those who cannot look down a sheer precipice 
many hundred feet deep without q tendency to giddi¬ 
ness, thei-e is danger in this escalade, as well as in 
passing over sumo smooth projecting shoulders of 
r(x:ks» The climb is, in truth, most arduous—‘hicn 
poiiliie,’ ns iny guide said. My chmtssure #as sadly 
against me—tliin-soled boots, which doubled under 
me. Let'no one undertake this ascent without being 
strongly shod. 

• As we ascended, new wonders were revealed—more 
precipices, cascades, and glaciers: it was literally aljis 
on alps. Tlic toji of the great waterfall was still far 
ahqvo ns; and it gave me a very good idea of its 
altitude, when, after more tlian an hour's ascent, I 
found that we were still beneath the level of tlie glacier 
from whence it is supplied. About two hours wore 
occupied in ascending tlie first series of precipices, 
above wliich patclies of snow arc met with. Onr 
course now lay througli a kind of vertical gully nearly 
filled with snow. ITp tliis wo scrambled, taking 
ndviiiitago of the li.irdness of the snow to make it our 
patli. Above us rose tremendous precipices, terminat¬ 
ing in jagged pc-iks, on wliich my guide with his 
practised eye di.sccriicd a herd of izzards. I saw them 
remarkably well through my tele.seope, bnjaiiecd, like 
aerial creatjfres, on the giddy heights, one amongst 
them evidently acting ns sentinel. It was beautiful 
to witness tlicir wild attitudes, ready, at a moment’s 
warning from their wntcliful leader, to bound from crag 
to crag, or descend tlic awful precipices, wliere man’s 
foot biis never been. 

My guide, whoso lieart was evidently more in the 
tmnting tlinii in bis presimt business, became half wibl 
with cxcittunciit at tlic sight of these izzunis. It was 
the largest herd he had seen that year, and, with many 
a sncrc, ho bemoaned his fate that he stiould be without 
his rifle ; tliongli 1 eiidcnvoiireil to convince him that 
tlierc was nothing to regret, as he conld not at tlic 
same time hunt izzards and conduct me to the Brdche. 

Wc now fairly lost sight of the Cirque, and were in 
the ifiidst of snow and glaciers which covered a steep, 
inclined ahou|^ forty-five degrees. The surmounting 
of this slope was a most fatiguing affair for me, as 
llio snow was very slippery, and it happened that I 
retrograded nearly as often as I advanced. This part 
of the ascent oecupied about an hour. My guide now 
turned to tlie left, for the pui^iose of crossing a glacier, 
tho iuclinatiou of which is so great that it is & next 
thing to impossible to ascend it. Tho passage over this 
glacier, 'beyond which lies the Brikihe, is by far the 
most ddngerous part of the undertaking. At the place 
u'herc we encountered it, its breadth may be about 
four kundreft yards; but throughont, its iiicltiiation is 
such that tho slightest false step would prove fatal; fer 
Ixmeath are pKx^ices of fearful depth. Here orarapons 
are psed. I was fairly exhausted when 1 ctuue. to the 
ed^ of this glacier, and despite the proteetatioiM «f my 
guide, who declan^t^at there was no rime to tos^ X 
threw myself on tho snow, and Would, had 1 kft 
alono, liave been asleep in a few moments. ' * 

It is customary for the few tourists who yiri-ir'lftto 
Briicho to take two guides, fer the purpose, 
iug this glacier in su^; mnl I Imd 
my ignorance of tlie praerios, fer iBJrii0u|^ $ tood' 
most cautiously in rite notufees out by fey gliid% 
my limbs were so weak, liuit whmi )t|lfewa^ 


■ . 
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across, I stumbled, and for a moment mto myself up 
for lost. Happily, my guide was suflttciently near to 
grasp my extended arms, and shouting : ‘ Prenez guide ! 
prenez garde! Courage! courage!’ he sustained rob 
until I recovered my balance. •Then it r#as that I 
became fully aware of the mistake I hod commiued in 
making tliis excursion without previous training/and I 
admonislied Jaques in future, to give those who lesired 
to scale tho Brechc fmr warning of the dangeW and 
difficulties attendant upon the undertaking. | 

My escape was not rendered the less interesting by a 
story whidt my guide related to me of an unfortunate 
traveller, who when’his crampon, by some nceideut, 
caught his trousers, lost his bakonce, and tlicre being 
no friendly band to arrest liiin, in an instant sped ^iown 
the sloping ice with tlie speed of nu avalanche, atfd 
was almost instantaneously lost for ever. 

It was here that Mr Paris, who was rash csiough to 
attempt ascending to tlie Ilreciic witlioiit a guiile, was 
oliligcd to give up tho fcisk. ‘ 'J’hc sight of ilils glacier,’, 
ho observes, ‘ was too appjilling. I could not suninioii 
sufficient resolution to attempt tho pa.ssnge, which was 
in distance about a quarter of a mile, and wisely, 1 
think, abandoned it. To understand all its terrors, flic 
place must be soon. Once slip, and you are gone for 
ever, past idl human aid: the dualli is too frightful for 
contemplation.’ 

Bracing my shattered nerves for tlie occasion, I 
resumed my labour, taking care, liowover, t^ bold iny 
guide’s haiul; and thus moving slowly and cautiously, 

1 had at length the incxprcs.sible satisfaction of 
achieving the formidable passage of tliis tc'rrible 
glacier. The rest of the journey was comparatively 
easy, though the elevation—above i)()00 feet—and tlie 
steepness were trying enough. But all sense of 
fatigue forsbok me when tho huge portal—the tiny 
notch as seen from Gedres—yawned in ifll its stern 
magnificence liefore me. It was a lit reward for all 
my toil, and I felt that I would have willingly endured 
even greater suflerings to make aequaiiitaucc with 
such a scene as now met niy astonished gaze. 

Eager to achieve the crowning feat of my undertaking, 

I hastened onwards; and with heating heart 1 soon'* 
stood within t!ie jaws of tlie mighty portal, througli 
which swept the howling wind. A stei> more, and I 
was in Spain. Glaciers slope away on eacli side of 
the wall; but all along tlie front of the Breehc, on tlie 
French side, tlie glacier is scooped out into a deep fosse 
or cavity, by the action of the sun’s rays pouring from 
the south tlirougli tho opening. A wild world of moun¬ 
tains appeared to the soulli, tliosc in the forogntand 
covered with snow, and tlio more distant looming liazily 
over tho plains of Saragossa. And tillsVas Spain!— 
wondrous land, defying description, and in niemoi^ 
resembling, not realities, but fragments of tremendous 
dreams. 'Towards France, the scene is softer. Moun¬ 
tains there are, sky-piled, but tliere are forests too, the 

•home c£ wolves 

* 

Cruel as death, and hungry as tlie grave! ^ 

Bumhig for blood; bony, and gaunt, and gi-qn; 

and vales of emerald, and silver streams, agd gloaming 
lakes. But how hope to convey anything like a faith¬ 
ful impression of the panorama seen from the BrSche- 
de-Ro^d! I will not attempt it, preferring rather to 
adviau reader, should ho not be stricken in year|, to 

see It himself. 

Mr guI<io produced tho contentuififnis wallet^ which, 
thma to bfadame Cazean’s {foment forethought, 
were good and abundant; and having placed tlio wine- 
fiaSktlTln the ice^ — there 'was enough at hand to ice 
tile 'jRiiiut Htddelbci^ tun—I sat down on the ridge df 
tile ^t^iKL oiM in Spain, the other in Frat^ and 

my liable neutridity. Oh, tho delight of 

never -was so tender a fowl, never 
wi«o,.i(h?i| 9 edf While thus engaged in, refreshing 

exhaueted nature, I even forgot that the terrible glooior 
had to he recrossed,.and tho steep snow-slopes to be 
descended. 

'Ihc day continued faithful to its early morning 
promise. A bright sun — ^unfelt, libwovor, at this great 
elevation — poured down a flood of light on tlie far- 
Btretching glaciers and snow-fields, wliich we 

discerned izzaftls, which seemed, wlieii in motion, like 
points moving in space. These, and u few eagles, 
were tlio only living things tliat met our eye. Fain 
would I liave spent hours here, but my guide was 
very properly obdurate; and having done great justice 
to our meal, wo prepared to descend. Beibre*leaving 
the Breclie, where we remained for about an hour 
and a ludf, lie conducted me to a small cave on the 
Spanisli side between tlie IJreelic and tlio glacier, where 
smugglers pass the night, wailing for tlio early morning 
liours to descend into France. Desperate work! and 
desperate must be tlic men engaged in it. Being 
considerably recruited in strcngtli, I found the passage 
of'tlio glacier much less arduous tiian it was in ascend¬ 
ing; and having passed it in safety, we flew down the 
miow inclines with deliglitfiil rapidity, in live minutes 
wearing ground wliicli cost u.s an liour to surmount. 
IVc reached Gavarnie at seven o’clock, and pausing for 
li.alf au hour, rode on to Luz, where wo arrived as the 
night closed. 

voUll AVILD-FKUITS. 

Wnv is it that the wlUl Jlowcrx of England have 
altr.acted so iiuaili attention of late years, Vhilst the 
wild ./i«(ts have been passed over in silence, and al¬ 
lowed to hud and bloom, to ripen tlieir fruit, ami to 
porisli, inglorious and unnoticed ? It would badifflcult 
to give a reply to this ijhcstiou ; I will therefore not" 
attempt it, but rather invite you, iiiy friends, to assist 
me ill removing tliis reproach from the wild-fruits of 
our land, and give mo a little of your attention wliilst 
we inquire 'wliat tlieso arc, and wlicro they grow, and 
cxaiiiine a little into tlicir stmctiirc and uses, as well 
us into their cl.-issiticatinn. In doing so, ) thiuk wo 
shall find that, thougli England does not indigenously 
aliord so many or such rich fruits as tliosc which 
are the products of some other lands, yet that she 
l)03sc‘sse.s several kinds wliieh, i-von in their unculti- 
valed state, arc edildi', and pleasant to the toatc, and 
sonic of whieli form the stocks on wliieh, by budding or 
grafting, many of the most valuable pniduetions of our 
gardens and oreliurds are estiililislied. 1 thiuk tliat. 
many will lie surpriseil to iinil, tiiat the list I shall give 
them of fniits indigenous in Eng'aiid is so Jong and 
so respeet.able.’ Tlio plum, tlio cherry, ■flic apple and 
pear trilies—tlie raspberry, witli iR allies — the goose- 
lierry, and currantj r«d ami black — tlie service-tree, 
'is'ith its pleasant siihiNid fmlt, and tlio abounding 
wliortlelierry and cranberry tribes, wliieh cover immonso 
tAicts of our hills with their inyrtle-liko foliage and 
pretty licatU-liko bloom, and produce sueli liarvcsts of 
useful fruit freely to wlioever will take tho trouble of 
gathering it — are surely treasures not to be 

It is true that in the present day, whcifi tiio 
stanfly increasing importation both of fruit and fruit- 
trees, togctliei witli tlic 'wonderful hortieulturiil 
improvements wliieh are daily taking place, have 
brought richer ami bettbr kinds of fruit more ^ 
less 'Within the rcaeli even of our poorest cottagerSt^. 
wlien tsvery little valley among the hills is eurieliied". 
with its beautiful orchards, and every farmJiouae 4|gi(l. 
cottage may boarit its luscious, plum or cherry 
and its row of bright fruited raspberry or *trauhe»;,< 
plants—wlieu all thrifty housewives may^ at ' 

expense, have their little store of pleasant |iuas\ng»d , 
jellies made from fruits which used to lie thO! 

reach of even our islani King*, afid thA'^sedalottS'boes’ 
located oa every bomesteadjpres^ us luober 

, ''' v,.‘ t , 
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gweets—wo cim perlmpg gcnrcely appreciate tl» real 
importance wliich mugt have attached to tlieJa now 
comparatively worthlegs fruits at a time wlien the land 
on which our most ^jopulous cities stand was cot%red 
by woods itnd brakes, nay, in many places by thick, 
tnnf^led forests, or wild and dci'p morasses. But, even 
now, tiicse frjjits are treasures to tlie };otter and the 
eliild, as we shall see in the course of our discussion; 
and even to persons of more luxurious habits, several of 
those that 1 have named are ^)f valuer,and importance. 
Let us first look at tliosc; wliich rank under tlie natural 
order Jiusaceie, under wliicii luwl we shall find tlie 
greatest* number of our Knfrlisii fruit-bearing plants. 
Wo will give a little botanical skelcli of the geiiend 
characteristics of this order, as elucidatory of wliat we 
may hereafter have to say before we proceed to the 
details of any of its members. The chief of these charac- 
teristics are, that in tlie order ltos<ire<v, the calyx is in 
most cases formed of five lobes, vilh the pektls and stn- 
Kieas rising ft-om it, tlie latter being generally iiiiinerous; 
the ovaries are sever.al, or solitary, each of one ei'll, 
including, in most cases, one ovule or incipient seed— 
in some cases many—tlie style being lateral or terminay 
Most flowers thus formed produce edible and harmless 
fruits. Loudon says: ‘'I'he ligneous species, whicli 
constitute this order, incluilc the finest flowering shrub 
in the world—the rose—and trw'S which proiluec the 
most useful and ngreeable fruit of temiicrale climates— 
namely, the apple, iicar, plum, elieny, apricot, peach, 
and nectarine ; ’ and he miglit have included tlie 
medlar and service trees. Now, this vast order is 
sulxlividcd into several suh-orders on si'ctious, under 
the first of whicli arc classed all wliose fruit is a drupe, 
of whicli llic plum and clicrry arc exaiiiiilcs. AYc w ill 
I tlieii till*.! them first into our consideration, and begin 
giving an account of wlftit is tlic structure of a 
drupe. 

. Tiiat part of the eariiel r.alled the ovary, wliich 
encloses tlie seed, thickens, and elianges into a flesiiy 
substance, wliicli, ns tlie fruit inulures, softens, and 
becomes a juicy, and often dclieums pulp; tins is 
the part wliicli we cat in tlie pimn, cherry, apricot, 
peach, and all whicli wc eall stone-fruits. The lining 
of the ovary at the. same time extends, and liardeiis 
into the stony ease wliicli encloses tlie kernel, ivliicli 
kernel is tlie young seed enlarged and iierfeeted. All 
ftuits of tills formation arc ealleil drupes, as tliosc of 
tho apple and pear form are calk-d ]>oines, and those 
of tile bramble, and some otlier tribes, berries. Our 
Woods supply us with two sorts of jiluiii, both edible— 
the sloe, or blacktliorn {Fnoiun npiiiona), and the wild 
bullacc {P. iiistitia'.') Every one knows the sloe, at 
least every ohc who iias spent any part of his youth 
amidst woodland si^ncs; but as tlierc arc some wko, 
having been ‘all their life im,,populous cities iieiit,* 
know but little of country dfflights, for tlieir benefit 
we will describe tlie growth and appearance of our 
plants, ns well as their qualities, obvious or liiddAi. 
The sloe is more frequently seen ns a spiny slirub tliau 
as a tree; "but when the suckers are removed, and tlic 
itiliifMHCr 1^10 plant is all allowed to go into one stem, 
itforms « highly characteristic small tree. In hedges, 
it seldom exceeds twenty fiiet in height, but in ^oods 
and parks, it often attains to thirty. The wood is 
hard, and takes a fine polish, butsis apt to crack, and 
is therefore seldom used, Accept for the handles of 
tpols, and other such purposes. It throws up very 
long upright shoots, w'hieh make excellent walking- 
sticks ; indeed, more arc made fbom this tree throughout 
Europe than fWan any other. Tho dry baches 
are. viduable. iu fmrfnihg hedges^ and lirotcetion for 
J'Ourtg trees, as w^U a# fbr other, agricultural pur- 
potes. Tlie Wk is’' Mack, whende .Ra name of black- 
tbe blossoms .upppr^hefiRw t}ie leaves, ami 
our hedges wi® tkiflf’.'^^teate whiteness 
the cold of ■wlteo few otlier 

.' . »?■ ' „ i, ib,, . - 





shrubs sendTorth their blossoms; and this season is 
therefore called by country-people ‘ blackthorn winter.’ 
The leaves form a better substitute fdt tea than any 
otiicr Kuropeau plant; and tliey have been, aild arc 
abundantly used in* the _ adulteration of that com- 
modite. 'Hie fruit is a' plum about the size of a 
sinair.filhert, of a dark puiple hue, coated with a 
most ^quisitc blue bloom. The flcsli is of a sharp, 
bitterj icid, yet not unpleasant even when raw; when 
fully ftpe, it makes a tolerable preserve, or pudding, 
and tlie juice, wlion well fernieiitcd, makes a wine 
not unlike now port. Tlie sloe, as well iis the cherry, 
and all other ]i1ants of its tribe, contains in it a 
portion of prussic acid; hut tlie quantity is so minute, 

' tliat .there Win be no injury derived from the use of 
I eSlier llie leaves or fruit of most species. The common 
' laurel (^Cerasiis faiirttirrasiis) eontuins it in greater 
(pmntityqhan any other kind, but even of this tlic 
berries may lie eaten witli impunity, and are freely 
used by gipsies, wlio botli eat tliein raw and malce 
them into imddings. 

The other iiliim of our wilds is tlie biillace (P. 
institui), tlic fruit of whicli diflers from that of tlic 
slob in being larger and less bitter. It is sonlctiincs 
bhwk, but ofteiier ycllowisli and wa.xy, beautifully 
tinted witli red, and makes better jiies and puddings 
tii.m tlic slot', fiir wliieii ]iurposes it is often sold in 
tlie markets. In Provence, wlierc, as in other parts 
of Eraiice, tliis plum idiuiiiids, it is called ‘I’rnnc 
siliaiielle,’ bocmise, fi-om its sourness, it is impossible to 
whistle after eating it! The entire plant is used for 
niiieli tlie same purposes as the slw-. Old Gerard says, 
that its leaves are ‘good ag.aiiist tlic swelling of tlie 
uvula, the tliroat, gums, and kernels under tlie cars, 
throat, and jaws.’ How far modern pliysicinns might 
agree in tins is doubtful; iiossilily they nii;}hl class the 
preseriptioif, as he does some of tliosc of his predecessors, 
under tho head of ‘ old wives’ fables.’ Uotli tlic pimn 
and clierry send out from their bark a sort of gum, 
whicli exudes freely, particuiarly in old and diseased 
triH's. It was formerly supposed to be sovereign 
against some diseases. Tlie iiiinibcr of varieties wliich 
|»have been grafted on these wild stoelis is very great.. 
8o long ago as I'lOT, Gerard rceounts; ‘ I liave thivie- 
seore sorts in iny garden fat llolborn), all strange and 
ran*: tlierc lie in other iilaecs many more common, and 
i yet yeerely eoniineth to our hands others not knuwne 
j iM'fore.’ Tlic bark of both kinds of wild plum was 
formerly iiuich nswl in medicine, and considered equal 
to the Peruvian bark in cases of intermittent fever. 
Biit«wu must not forget, in recounting the vses of these 
and other fruits, to take into our consideration the 
important udllitions tliat their five growtli affords to 
the sources of enjoyment and amusement of our yontliful 
lioimhition in country ilistricts. ‘ Snagging’ (for sloes 
are called unnffx in some eonntios), nutting, blackberry 
picking, cherry liuntiiig—all in their turn form attrac¬ 
tions to the Iwys and girls in our villages; and many a , 
merry party saUies forth into the wooiis on a liolf tir 
whole lioliday, with satcliel, bag, and basket, to enjoy 
tlic frasb air and bright sunshine, and to leap, and 
jump, and rejoice in all tho wild vagaries of youth 
among the wesli uplands and hills,-scrambling oyer all 
}. obstruction —the elder climbing the old trees, and rifling 
them of tlicir spoil—the younger and less ^venturous 
hooking down tho brtmclics, and claiming the right of 
all they can collect ‘ by hook or by crook,' Bgt wo to 
tlie |Kter motliih's^io have to mend ihe gsrt^nte iU' 
which the onslangS^’^as been made I—wo to the.lUtie 
boy or g^rl wbosq motlier has not the g0(^ to 
discern, in hwr cldld’s rosy cheeks and bright •’*' 
ioinpcnsation for the rags in the frroek or tjsousars, 
which is sure to ho the coni^pqnence ofiavdajf;,^Btin 
harrying the shrubs and briersl Bat mgHy O^tarios 
must oUr youth have, thus * Imbibed >otlt 
smart’ yielding to these woodU^ .dttrhbtiOh*- 
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May not wo fancy whole herds of our litllo British or 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors niahlug forth into tho almost 
inoccessihlo wi}o<l3 which in those days clothed our 
island, their long sunny hair hanging to tho waist—fdr 
‘ no man was allowed to cut his hair until hefhad slaino 
an enemy of his country in’lhe field, or at least Jaken 
his armes-from him’—clothed in linen, their fuif skins 
disfigured by tho blue wond with which tho| wove 
accustomed to paint tliemsolvcs, and .armeV Avith 
cross-bows, all os merry, as idle, and as recklcss^s tiie 
cliildren of the pn>8ent century ? We niay fancy these 
little Lcowulphs and Siegfrieds, with tlicir admiring 
little Edgithas and'Editltas looking on, whilst they 
climbed tho tall trees Avith tiie agility of wild-eats and 
squirrels, most proud when tiny could attain tiie rjehest 
and ripest fruit, and hut spurred on to greater entl.'h- 
siusm by the knowledge that wolves and bears were by 
110 means rare \ isitors in tliose pristine forests. (Ir 
w.o may pie.ture to ourselves their parents and elders, 
after a long summer-day spent in hunting tlie wild-boar,, 
tlio bear, or the more timid doer, rejoicing to slake 
their thirst, and refrcsli tlieniselves with the cool and 
pleasant, tliuugli somewhat crude fruit, of the plum and 
linllaco trees ; and in doing so, we way perliajis eifmc 
nearer to liaving some just idea of llieir real worth, and 
ho led to see liow graciously Goil adajits liis gifts to tlic 
wants and circumstanecs of liis creatures. 

The cherry is tho next wild fruit wliicli claims onr 
attention, and of this we find two varieties. The first, 
(he goan-tree (Ci-ntsus syfrcjitris'), called liy the iieasaiils 
in Suffolk and Clieshire, ‘ Meriiy-tree,’ from tlie Ereucli 
word meriskr, is found in most parts of Kngland in 
woods and eoppieea. This fruit is also ealled in some 
countries eoroon, from rnrune, a erow. Its flowers 
arc in nearly sessile nniiiels of tlte, purest ivliite; its 
leaves broadly lanee-shaped ami downy lieneatii, pointed 
and serrated, with two unequal glands ht tlie base. 
The fruit is a drupe, globose. Ik-shy, and devoid of 
bloom, fcjeveral varieties oeeiir in tliis species, diller- 
ing eiuefiy in tlie colour of tlie fruit, w liieli is, how - 
CA'cr, usually black. Tlie wood is linn, strong, and 
heavy. Evelyn iiieUides it in liis list of forest-trees, 
and describes it as rising to a heiglit of eiglity feet, aniSi 
producing valuable timlx.'r: ho says, ‘if sown in proper 
soil, they will thrive into stately trees, Ixiautified with 
blossoms of surpassing wliitcncss, greatly relieving tlie 
sedulous bees and attracting binls.’ 'i'lie tvood is useful 
for many purposes, and polislies well. Tiioiigli the 
eliorry is now classed among the fruits native to tliis 
isle, autliors inform tis that it was introduced by the 
Itummis. Evelyn says: ‘It was (iWO years tiftea tlie 
foundation of Rome ere Italy liad tasted a cherry of 
their own, whieli being tiion brought tliitlier out of 
Tontus, did, after 120 years, travel ad tdloiws IWi- 
lamoa.’ Its name is derived from Kerasoun, the city 
whence it was flrat brought into Europe by Eucullus ; 
and so viduablc did ho consider the aequisitiun, that 
iie gave it a most conspicuous place among tin' royal 
iteasureg wiiiclt lie brouglit home from the sacking of 
tlie capital of Amieiiia. The fruit of the gca«-treo is 
rotltcr harsh till fully ripe, and then bceoincs somewhat 
vapid and watery, yet it is very gratcful^lo tho palate 
after a day’s rambling in tlie w<»ds; ami, moreover, 
this Kriia stock is tlic source whence we liave, by 
cultatv, obtained the rich varieties wliicJi now grace 
our j^rdens. The cUeriy is a very prolilio tree. Wo 
itave heard of one, the fruit of whichjild Ti {i 
niurontftnt seven suocessive ycatsuMfit require; care 
ia it produces gencrdly at the 

tKs brahehes, wbiqb siiould therefore ncver .be 
shortdt^' ' 3?bUI!ps says; ‘ Clierries bear the knife 
worW<S}>Ba any other sort of fruit-trees, and wo would 
tlier^E^te^oss on the pruuer, that timugh tlte fruit 
was sfrord, it may, be lost by the knife 1’ 

’IJH' bSdmrjj^i^^os of dierry is the bird-^Oherry 
(CVasasijs^gk)^ a Itretty .UtUe smooth-brfuiehed tree, 


with doubly-serratc, acute leaves, and beautiful wliite 
blossoins, wliicli grow in long-shaped racemes, hanging 
in pendulous clusters, and forming an elegant ornament 
to the licdgcs and woods in May. It grow's diicfly in 
Scotland and tho north of England, where tJio peasants 
call tlic fruit, wliieh is small, black, and harsh, ‘ Img- 
berries.’ 'i’Jiis fruit can scarcely Itc c-illed edible, hut it 
gives an agrePable flavour to brandy ; ifnd in Sweden 
and otlior northoru countries is sometimes added to 
buiiic-madc wines. Tilery is, or was, a feast celebrated 
in Hamburg, eilllod the Eoast of Cherries, iu which 
troops of children parade tlie streets with green boughs 
ornamented witli cla-rrics, to eommemoratc a triumph 
obtiiiucsl ill tlie following iiKinner: ~‘ In i 4i)2, the 
Hussites tlireateiu-d the city of llaiiilmrg witli imme¬ 
diate deslriietioii, wlien one of the ciiixens, named 
AVolf, jiroposed that all tlie. ehildreii in the city, from 
seven to fourteen years of age, sIiouUl be clad in 
mourning, and sent ns siippliaiits to the enemy. Pro¬ 
copius Kasiis, cliicf of the Iliissiu-s, was so touched 
wltli tills siK'ctaelo, that ho received tlic young suppli¬ 
ants, regaled them witli cherries and otlier fruits, and 
iiromiscd them to spare the city. Tlic cliildren returned 
M-o«iied with letives, liulding cherries, and crying 
‘‘ Victory!’” 

THINGS TALKED OE IN LONDON. 

^ Hcptemher ISd?, 

riKXiur.ss, in one or other of the maiij' forms in which 
it lias of late presented itself, is now tlic prime subject 
of talk; iind if* tlie progress Ixi real, it would not be 
easy lo find a more satisfactory cause of conversation. 
Go-aliead xieople take inueli interest in tho ocean 
steam-boat question ; and now that the ColliRs line 
steamers is siiiiportcd liy a grant from the United 
Stales goveriiiiient, double tlic miiount of lliat paid to 
the Ilritish line, it ia said that wc arc to Iks irrceover- 
ably healen in tlie passage of tlic ‘ ferry,’ as Jonathan 
calls it, between Liverjiool and Now York. ^East sailing 
is no doiilit an essential desideratum in these days— 
but wliiit a price to pay for it I A quarter of a million 
on one side the Allaiitie, and lialf a million on tlie 
other: ns tbougli tliea' were not enterprise enough 
ill eitluT land to undertake tlio ivork — and do it 
Avell too—without a subsidy. Due ivsull way lie 
safely jiredicated—that the winner will he the first to 
give in; and the timid may comfort fhcmsclveS with 
tlie assuraiiee, (hat neither national prosperity nor 
‘ di’cadence ’ lUqiends on the. issue. A line to run from 
Liverpool lo Eortluiid, in tlic state of Maine, is in eon- 
tcfiipliition ; and tiicCiiiiar' Cuinpnny arc building; four 
siTCW'-steaiiiers — tBsO «</«.?, A//is, Jura, and 
Avhicii arc to carry ti!\ mails to Cliogrcs, as well as 
New York, 

* Tlie first steam-collier has come into the 'riiaines, 
having run tiie distaii ;e from Newcastle in forty-cigfit 
hours. Eorty hours, w'C are told, will suflieo in futuiw, 
when the stiffness of tho new niacliiiicrvy sbalAa ltave 
worked off. She consumed eight tons of coal on tlio 
voy*ge, and brought COO tons as cargo, the whole of 
which was discharged in tho day, and the vessel went 
hack for a furtlier supply. Ajiart from the facilities 
for loading and unloadiag, tho certmnty with which 
those steiuncrs will make the passage, will benefit, 
tho citizens of London, by saving them from the ritp 
ill price which inevitably follows the fidl of , 
thermometer in Pecember. ''S' 

, But with all this, our already erow^ 
becoming overcrowded, to remedy wlfich 1 

project is afoot fbr a new dock at Plaistot^.'SlsdWM 
frw miles below London Bridge, where « 
of the ever-mttltiplyinf%lil^ may find ' 

The extent is to.];^ ninety 
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and nearly 200,000 feet of fireproof warelioa«&room. 
Hoir far this will meet the want, may bo infbrrefi from 
the fact, that the tonnage of the port of London has in¬ 
creased from 900,110 tons in 1828, to 2,170,822 tofts in 
1863. AwWf an expbrionce of three years may be relied 
on, the increase is to bo progressive; for of new British- 
built ships in 1849, the amount was 131,266 tons; in 
1850, 137,68(5 tuns; in 1831, 163,663 funs. Such an 
augmentation shews, that we have nothing to fear from 
repeal of the Navigation I^ws ; apd the fruits of 
unrestriction arc shewn in the increas'ed size of stiips, 
in tiieir improved external form, and interior accommo¬ 
dation. * It may be mentioned here, that the Lords 
of the Admiralty have ordered that sill ships’ log-lsouks 
sent to their dciiartmeut shall be true and faithful 
copies, with a track-chart of the winds experienced 
on the, outward and homeward voyage, in addition 
to the usual information. Steam-vessels are to keep 
a record of the quantity of coal on board at noon 
each day—of the time it is estimated to last—and of 
the number of miles steamed iu tlie previous twciify- 
four hours. 

Bail ways, too, cxliibit signs of progress. The gross 
proceeds of tlio traffic for tlio first seven montlis or 
1831 amounted to wliilc for tlie same 

portion of the present year tlie sum is L.8,604,003; a 
result the more striking when it is reinenibiwcd tliat 
lost year we had the Exliibition. Tlie new lines opened 
in 1851 comprised not inoii! than 3(i!),miles—the 
smallest amount in any year since 1848—so that, at 
the end of December, we had 6890 miles of railway 
actually opened, and 6101 miles antliosisud and still to 
be made. It is clear tiiat tlio greater i>urtion of tlie 
butter will never bo attempted, seeing tliat people liave 
really for>nd out that railways are not exempt fnnii tlio 
*toperation of the great natural laws of supply and ! 
demand, ikimc of the facts of last year's traffic are 
■astounding: tlio total number of passengers convoyed 
was 85,391,095—tvielve millions more tliau iu llic pre- 

ffi ycar; and the aggregate returns ainuuutcd to 1 
97,469. What a difference when compared with 
the sum pafd for travel and transport twenty years ago! 
In the United States, the nuinlxi of miles of railway 
actually oixm is 13,200, which, by tlie end of 1856, it is 
expected will be increased to 18,000 or 20,000. 'I'lierc 
are 27,000 miles of electric lelegraplis, but in tliis 
estimate the five or six lines between luiy two jilaces 
are all counted. On one of the lines from New i^ork 
tp Wasliington, 263,837 messages were sent in tlio year 
opding last July, the toll for which amounted to 103,332 
dollars—over L.20,000. 

Notwithstanding all this material development, in 
some respects there is no advance—except it be of 
frires, which on somOdincs running out of London liatic 
been increased in accordaiico arrangements ’ be¬ 
tween companies who seem sSesirous of substituting 
wholesale monopoly for wholesome competition. Mur¬ 
murs on every side already attest the effects of such \i 
ehange of system, and it is to be hoped that imperative 
means be found of insuring more attention tlian at i 
pipaiatJtov^e comfort and safety of passengers. No 
one out oft the position of a ffirectur or shareholder con 
see any good reason why English railway carriages 
Should be less comfortably fitted up than those of tlie 
continent. How is it that second-class carriages are 
td fie S(3cn abroad with stufiM seats and padded backs, 
never tni En|d>ndf It cannot be that we do not 
pal eqougfi fr>r the accommodation. We pay tommuch 
worth remembering with railway amalgamation 
Id^imng in the frtture; an event which mnat not take 
pftce witfumt, ^ public emnioit In tlemonstrably as 

sn have mtd gtme through 
bmaeMi. tvhat results— 
^'iu the paVihe wtottH-wiU bo best 
'^-mext few 





montlis. It* is always something tliat knowledge is 
increased; but whether the occamnlating of fact on 
fact, to the neglect of generalising '^dse fects, be the 
thic means thereunto, remains to be proved. Science 
has been Soaring in search of facts; for the committee 
sppointcil to manage the’ New Observatory, thinking 
that t^ phenomena of meteorology would answer further 
questipiing, have sent up a balloon, with instruments 
and ot servers, to make a series of observations. The 
tempAature was read off from highly sensitive thermo¬ 
meters at each minute during the ascent, so as to 
ascertain the difference of the heaf of successive strata 
of the atmosiilicre, and the rate of variation. In tho 
first flight, the party reached the lioiglit of 19,500 feet, 
and came to a teinjK'raturte of 7 degrees, or 26 degrees 
btlow the freezing-point, wliicli, considering the state 
of the temperature at the surface, was on unexpected 
result—ia fact, an abnormal one; and not dissimilar to 
that wliieli so much astonished our neighbours across 
, the Cliannel wlieii Barral and Bixio went up. But if 
it be abnormal, as is said, it is remarkable that precisely 
the same tcmx>eraturo was met with at about tho same 
lieiglit on the second ascent. Another object was, to 
brAig down sxieciiuens of air from different altitudes, 
for analysis; to try the effect of tho actinomotcr at 
great elevations; and to note tho liygromctric condition. 
'J'here arc to be four ascents, so as, if possible, to 
obtain something like satisfactory data by repetition ; 
and in due time, detailed i-eports of the. wliolo of tho 
observations will be made public. 

As ozone is at iiresent attracting attention, it might 
liavc lieeii n ortli while to ascertain the proportion of 
I this cuiistituciit iu the liigber regions of the atmo- 
j s])heru. According to Messrs Freiny and Becqnercl, 
the term ozone onglit to he abandoned; /or, after a 
scries of careful c.xiierinients, they liavo como to the 
coiielusion, 'iliat tliere is no real transformation of 
matter in tlie iiroduction of ozone, but that it is 
nutliing more tliiin ‘ electrified oxygen,’ or oxygen m a 
particular state of cbeniieal affinity. Further research 
will perhaps slicw us whether they or Sclioenbcin arc 
in tlie right. At all events, the inquiry is interesting, 
‘partienliiriy at this time, when cholera—to which ozone 
is niitagoiiistie—is said to be again about to pay us a 
visit; nnrl seeing tliat tlie doctrine of non-contagion, 
init fortli so autlioritativciy by our General Board of 
Ireallli, is disputed; and that a certain morbific influ¬ 
ence Can be conveyed and imparted, is shewn by 
abundant evidence to be alike jirobablc and possible. 
IVIiat took place lately in Foland is cited as a case in 
point. Excavations were being made at Lask,' near 
lOilisch, which laid open tho cemetery where the bodies 
of those who 3ied of cholera in 1832 had been buried. 
Ail wlio were engaged in the work died, and the disuse 
spread fatally tiirougliout the noighbouriiood. What 
an iinportant question here remains to bo settled 1 and 
liow is it to bo settled while i»eoplo are unclean and 
towns undrainccl ? 

Astronomers have given good proof of activity during 
the present year, by tho discovery of four new planets 
and oittj new comet—two of them by Mr Hind, who 
has now tl]c,mcrit of having discovered half ft doeoa of 
these minor«membcrs of our planetary system. Jlflty 
.years ago, such an acliievement would have an 
exalted reputation; but in these dayk of keen ^ter- 
priso in Bcienoo, as well as in commerce, ^ not 
Such little woidds as in 
question. If mtyjjg short of the marv^^li - to 
satisfy us, who shMisiqi that even tiffs wtB notijwieiit 
itself to tits fkr-piercing k«n of 
^escope—refracting, not refiectiog—«stih!lniiB on 
Wandsworth Common, at the «««««■. 
nomer, fox' the promotion of the atetiM sttiiiimlCiord 
Bosse has noww compotitw; 
feet in lei^ith,. and W' 

the 'dlitiat ol^ect, msgi'.tiewf^ftff^jgreat 
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discoTcriCB l>y means of the now instrumont ? Fhotp- 
(rriipliers will be able to obtain what bos lonj? been a 
flosideratum—a largo image of the moon; and tho sun 
will doubtless have to reveal a few more secrets coft- 
corning Ills physical constitution, to say nothing of the 
remote and mysterious nebtlaj. Apropos of tlm sun, 
Father Secchi, of tho observatory at Rome, liffi been 
questioning tho great lumiiuiry with x’hUn-VPhieal 
ap]3aratus, to ascertain whether any ditfcrencc cwld be 
delected in the heat from diiferent parts of its surface, 
and tho proportion lost in its passage tlurough the 
atmosphere, lie finds that the equatorial region is the 
hottest; aud that, ds on our earth, the temperature 
diminishes towards the poles: it is in the central 
region that spots most frequently appear. The result 
of tho investigations is that, after allowing for ahsoiV- 
tion, the heat which comes to the earth corresponds in 
amount to that inferred from photometric experiments, 
whereby the experiments made at I'aris and ut Rome 
cunflnu each other. , 

Now that Mr Fox Talbot has so praiseworthily given 
up his patent right to Talbotypcs, cxeei)l in the matter 
of iwrtraits, tlie art of photography will find itself 
stimulated to yet further develuxuueiits ; and with free 
practice, many new apidicnlions of it will be discovered. 
Magic-lantern slides, for instance, obtained from the 
negative image, are already loirered in i>riee, while 
their style and finish are singularly beautiful. The 
architect of the bridge now being built over tho Nev.i, 
at St Petersburg, is turning it to aeeount in a very 
jiractical manner. Jlcing an Kiigllshman, he has luid 
to endure inueli jealousy and inisn'prosent.-ition, and 
attempts have been made to prejudice the authorities 
against him. To couuteruet these design.^, he takes 
every week photographs of tho work, wliicli distinctly 
shew its progress, iiud these he sciuLs to the cniiieror, 
who looks at them in a 8lereo.seopc of tlio'largest size, 
aud can thus satisfy himself of the aelii.al condition of 
tho bridge by means which malice or envy would not 
easily falsify. If the photograph shews liuished 
arches, of what use will it bo to deny tlieir existence ? 
People out of Russia may pcrhn])s find it worth while 
to try the same experiment; aud before long, a new* 
order of ‘detectives’ on elevated stations, will l)e taking 
]ihotograpbs of all that passes in the struts, .and pick¬ 
pockets in delicto will find their oiicnee and their like¬ 
ness imprinted by one and tho same process. With 
such a means of detection, and all the xiolicc stations 
connected by telcgraidiic wires, what are tlie thieves 
to do? 

Mimchcstcr shews itself enruest in the cause of*<'dii- 
catioD, by having established a Free Library of 1C,000 
volumes for reference, and 5000 for lending, aud paid 
for it by voluntary subscription—L.800 of which wtis 
contributed by 20,000 of the working-classes. To 
thedr honour be it recorded t But the inhabitants have 
done yet more; they have made over the libriu-y to 
, the town-council, that it may become one of jlicir 
{Tublic institutions, and have agrt?ed to pay a half-penny 
rate to provide tlie necessary funds lor its perpetual 
Duuntenance. May they luive their reward 1 

ConcddeiiDg that educational reform qj; renovation 
may, erdong be looked for at Oxford, iif iiccordancn 
wiu thn recommendations of the University Commis- 
sicKL it behoves other parts of tlie kingdom to be fully 
awiuce to the importance of tho subject. ‘ There is a 
spnti^g oonvicuon, tlutt man was 
pui^^ than to he a beast of bunjUl^ a feature of 
s^Seand it will not do this'conviction. 

Cqta|ii^efi^vo endeavours must be mode to educate 
niM «|i2^tcn; to touch the heart as well ns to train 
theitill^t, Afifi it must not be forgotten, that edudi> 
tioh inmvM very mnch besides mere book-learnings 
the duties, namely, of everyday life, Bome- 

th!|^;^ v||^;,latter ie to be tried in the €ity Hospice 
and just cqteued near the fiwt m Holbom 


Hill. Though fitted up in an old house, it is a training 
instititc of a new kind, where individuals of both sexes 
will acquire useful knowledge in a practical way, best 
exphiiiied by a passage from tho report of tho opening: 

‘ in one portion of the cducatidhal department is an 
ironing-table, provided with the uecess:ury utensils, for 
the purpose of mstructing tho women aqd girls in that 
necessary porfton of domestic science, fram tlie finest 
deseriiition of work down to the very coarsest. Adjoin¬ 
ing this is a tab^o laid c^t en fainilks tliis also being 
considered, and‘justly so, no unimportant branch of 
knowledge. In another portion is a table preiinred 
for a l.-irge party: every variety of glass likiBy to be 
required being iiropcrly iilaced, aud every napkin being 
dilfercntly folded, so as to enable tlie ambitious neopliytc 
to suit the taste of all mistresses. Beyond this is a 
small closet, with a window rescmhling those of an 
onlinary-sized house; and tins the men and women are 
both taught to cU'aii, wliilc the closet itself serves ns a 
cover for the simple oiioration of polisliing boots and 
siloes. To this succeeds a table, upon which arc placed 
tlie utcn.sil3 for cleaning plate, and on another table 
the instruments for cleaning lamps.’ Such an estab¬ 
lishment ought to xirosiier; and jicrhaps this one will, 
if tlie giving away of soup for nothing, wdiich is another 
part of its functions, docs not kill it. There seems 
boinelhing incongruous in encouraging industry and 
self-reliance with one hand, and helplessness with tho 
other. , « 

On the whole, it must be admitted that wo are 
making progress, aud those who think so, may very 
jirojierly talk nbout it. Among a large iiUniber, the 
Crystal Fulacc licconies daily a greater subject of 
imixirtnuee. Soon the last jiortions of the fainouis 
siructurc will be removed from Hyde Park, to rise ill 
renewed beauty on the iliH-slopo at Sydenham ; where 
the restored ediflee i.s to become a permanent object of 
interest, far lrnn.sc:cn(ling all previous achievements in 
tlie way of exliibilions. 

Of foreign matters which have attracted attention, 
there is the remarkable fall of (/min, not rain, in Bel¬ 
gium, a few weeks since, of a kind altogether unknown 
ill that country. Some of it has been sown, w’itli a 
view to judge of it by the plant; meanwhile, the learned 
are speculating as to its origin. Tlie Hutch, pursuing 
their steady course of nsdamation, have just addoii 
some hundreds of acres to their territory on the bonlers 
of tlie Scheldt; and it is said that the grand enterprise 
of draining the llaarleinmcr-Mccr is at last completi^d, 
there being nothing now left but a siiinll running stream 
across the lowest iiart of the basin. Tho quantity 
pumped away in the last eight months of 1861, averaged 
a little over three inches per month, a small amount, 
apparently; hut when it is kiioini, that iowering the 
lake one inch onlyT!?Sik^awny four million tons of water, 
we may form a fair ideaVf the imiiortance of tho work, 
and of the quantity litliMLiii the eight months. The 
(fcqith at the beginning of tliis year was three feet eight 
inches, and this is now discharged. To have carrie4 
such a work to a successful issue, may bo ranked among 
tho greatest of engineering triumiibs. 

To turn to anoUier part of the world: thcl© is some- 
thii% interesting from the Sandwich Islands. The 
king wishes to assimilate his government to that of 
England, to guard against the casualty of a coup d’tfl&if 
and a small railitaiy fJrce has been organised , 
defiaico. Tho Reiiort of the Minister of the Interic^ 
states; that ISO persons had taken tho oath of idlei$Sl)l(^ 
vithln the year, of whom 66 were citlaent of tos' 
United States; St British; 16 Chinese; and 
countries. The foreign letters received and Sen|!wi^" 
bered 24,787—more than half to the 
J^ides which 81,060 dcwnestic letters woetriai 
among the group of islands. There are 
of which 4S1 are Protinant, with,I3;276 
104 Roman Catholic, with ^66 
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1171 tnflrriages; and the population returna ehew that 
tlic number of nativea is still slowly on tho delreasc, 
tho births among them having been 2424, whuo the 
deaths were 6792. • 


ABVRSTKRE8 OF A TOKKSIIIBE OttOOM. 

Letters from Farma, of tho .9th iiistantf aiinouiu^o that 
the resolntlon has been taken at Vienna to deprive tlio 
Duke of Parma of the a<lmiiiistration of his states, and to 
put in a regency, of which VVa».l is to lio the head. Tlic 
elevation of Ward affords not only a singnlfir instance of 
the mutability of hmnun aflairs, Imt of tlic tendency of tlie 
Anglo-Saxon race, when transplanted to foreign conntrics, 
to emerge to cminenee, and surpass otliers by the homely 
bnt rare ijualitios of cominon-soiisc and unfaltering energy. 
Ward a-as a Yorltshiro gi-oom. The Duke ofT.nei'ii, wlieii 
on a visit to this country, perceiving tlio lad's merit, took 
him into ins service, and promoted liiin, tliroiigli tiie several 
degrees of command in hU stable, to lie liead-groom of tlie 
ducal stud. Upon Ward's arrival in Itjdy nitli Ids master, 
it was soon found tliat the intelligence n liieli Jie displayed 
in tho management of the stables was nppliciilile to a \ ariety 
of otliei- defiartmeiits. in fact, the duke liad sneli a higli 
ophiion of W^ard’s wisdom, tliat lie very randy omitti'd tfi 
consult liim upon any iiuestion tliat lie was jierplexed to 
decide. As Louis XII. used to answer those who ap¬ 
plied to liim on any Imsiiiess, l>y referring tliem to tiie 
Cardinal d’Amboise, witli tlie words: ‘ Ask tJeorge,’ so 
Cliarles of Luce.v cut short all applications nitli ‘(in to 
'Wai’d.’ Ho now became tlie ftictotiim of fiic^priiice, won, 
in the disturbiuiccs wliieli preceded tlie revolutionary year 
of 1848,a diplomatic dignity, and wa-s despatcheil toFlorcm'c 
upon a eonlidenti.’il niissimi of the liiglicst*importancc. He 
was deputed to deliver to tlic Crainl Duke flic net Of abdi¬ 
cation of tlie Duke of Lncc.a.. Soon alter, in 1819, when the 
Duke of*raua:a resigncil his ot^ier states to his son, Waisl 
hbeamc tlic head eounsellor of this prince. Ward was on 
QUO occasion despatched to Vienna in a diplomatic capacity. 
Sahwarzciihcrg was astonished at Ids capacity; in fact, 
the ci-devaut Vorksldre stable-boy nas tlic only one oftlic 
diplomatic Iiudy that could make head against the iin- 
petuons counsels, or railier dictates, of SehwavzenlK-rg > 
and tins was found highly nstd'nl by other memhevs of the 
diplomatic body. An Iviiglisli gcntlcinaii, supping oni‘ 
night at the Kn.s.sian ambass.ador'.s, compiimciitcil liim upon 
his excellent liam. ‘ There’s a memlier of our dijilomatic 
corps here,’replied Meyendorff, ‘wlio supplies its all witli 
hania from Yorkshire, of wldcli comity he Ls a iiat.it e.’ Ward 
visited England. Tlie broad dialect and homely phrase 
braying hia origin tlirough tlii' profusion of orders of all 
fit^utries sparkling mi Jiis hn'ast, lie raix-ly tentnreil to 
appear at evening smr^ca. Loril ralmei-stoii dcelaird lie 
was one of tlio most reniarkalile men lie liad etcr mid 
, with. Ward, tlirongh all his vicissitudes, lias pri'served an 
honest pride in ids nqrivc country. He does not conceal 
his hnmblo origin. Tlie jicrtraits parents, in tlieir 

..home-spun clothes, appear in Idj^plciidid saloon of tlie 
prime-minister of Pamia.—Aiifit^apfr parmjraph. 

IICBATIOK OF rLANTS. ‘ 

The several kinds of plants vary exceedingly in their 
degr ees of l ongevity, some being annual, perfecting tlicir 
growliNTOin a year, ripening their seeds and perishing; 

; others areV^renniai, and continue to grow ami flouri!^ tor 
,'iieaia and oentnrics. Warm and cold clini.ites have, much 
i i'wiHilMlco on the durat.ion of plants, andj in some few 
pluits tiiat are onnu^ in«co]d climates Iieeome 
■yperepnisd wlien' transplanted tiito wann regions, and the 
JfSKwattary when transplanled them warn to cold ones, 
j! mnf) kind* of trees tliat are vciy short-litcd, a.s 

the plumt others reach a ag(>., as the 
' . afhd the. .ai^ie. Boipe kinds ef forest-trees are 

dttriitit)n,end spcchnens ai-e in e.xist- 
'''Ipde'of tho present order 
vio# The oak, chestnut, and pine of 

reiihh.,;5jthO“ 'hf ffpra 300 to 600 years; ■ 
or vcBt^ of ftif awamiw has ftiniisbcd 


England and Constantinople more than 1000 years old, of 
the yew, plane, and cypress varieties J and Addison found 
trees of the hoabab growing near the SanenU, in Africa, 
which, reckoning from the ascertained age or others of tlie 
same speciea, iniist have been nearly 4000 years of ago. 
It may be remarked, that plants of the same variety attain 
aboiituc same age in all climates where they are produced. 
—Ainaicau Cowrltr. 


VH E IlETUKN TO LEZAYRE. . 

Iir THE UEV. Jxaes OILBOnNE LVONS, Lr..D. 

0 

Lcznjrrr is tlic ii.'imo of a. bcaiitinil district In tho Isle of Man. 

I ejME to tile place nliere my childhood had dwelt, 

•To the licartli wliere in early devotion 1 knelt— 

The fern and the hramble grew wild in the liall, 

And the long grass of summer waved green on tiie wall: 
Tile roof-tree was fallen, tlie household hail fled. 

The garden was ruined, the roses were dead. 

The wild bird ilew se.tix'd from lier desolate stone. 

And 1 breatlied in the home of iny boyliood—alone. 

That iiimnent is past, Imt it Ii-ft on my heart 
A reniembranec of sadness wliieh will not depart! 

1 liave wandered iilhr since that somiwfnl day, 

1 liave weiitwillithe iiiouriifnl, and laiigliedwithtlicgay; 
I have Ii\ ed w itii th« stranger, and drank of the rills 
AVliiidi g’o warliling tlieir ninsie on loftier hills; 

Rut I never fovgol, in I'ejoieing or care, 

Tliat iiiouldering hearth, ainl those Iiills of i.ezayre. 

Yet droop not, niy spirit! nor hopelessly mouni 
Over ills wliieli tlie best aml.tbe wisi'St liave borne; 
Thmigli tlie greetings of love, and tlie voieus of niirth. 
May for ev'‘v be huslied in the liomestcads of earth ; 
Tliongli tlie ilieams and the dwellings of cliildhood dCeay, 
And the friends wliom we clicrisli go hasting away. 

No young Inijies are seattered,no lieait-strings are riven, 
No partings arc known in tlic iiimsehoids of Heaven. 
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ROBINSON-CRUSOEISM OF COMMON.LIFE. 
It is wonderfully ex(Mling ?o read the lulvenlurcs of a 
shipwrecked mtirincr; to find him cast ivw.iy on a 
desert island, destitute of everything tliat before seemed 
nccossaiy to his very existence; to see him settling 
himself down in a strange and untried form of We, 
substituting one thing for miother, doing altogetlier 
without some otlier thing, turning constantly from 
expedient to expedient, bending to his will the circum¬ 
stances that seemed his fate, and at length natur.alising 
himself to the plaee, and living bravely on, truly and 
literally the Monarch of all he surveys. The avidily 
with which wc drink in .such details, seems to depend 
upon some principle in our nature; for a feeling of the 
same kind is excited by all other narrations of vicissi¬ 
tude. The ^picture of calamity would he merely 
tiresome, vverc it not for the rebound wc expeet: 
wo want to sec what the unfortunate w^uise story 
we follow will do; hy what steps he will try to re- 
ascend, or hy what expedienis he will make lor 
himself a new world in the depths to whieh he lias 
fallen. This principle is known to tlie skilful novelist, 
and he is the most succcssfui who knows it liest. It is 
to the complete gratification aflorded to the mystical 
sympathy referred to—the sympathy, not witli cala¬ 
mity, but with struggle—that Robinson Crusoe owes 
its distinction as the most universally popular of all 
works of fletion; for although the facts of the narra¬ 
tive had probably never any actual exist eneo, they are 
so rendered as to Ix) instinctively received as »tUc 
component parts of a tiling ctcnially true in nature. 

But in actual life the Robinson Crusocs are few, and 
the shipwrecked mariners many. The mass of cast* 
aways, wlicn they find tliemselvcs separated from their 
kind, their comforts, tlieir nticessaries, yield, after a 
|ew feeble efforts, or without effort at all, to wiiat is 
called their fate, and die of cold, or hunger, or despair. 
These multitudes we take no note of. They pasa away 
from the earth like shadows; or, if our eye follows 
them for a moment till the view is lost in tUs crowding 
incidents of life, WO look upou them as tho victims of 
unavoidable and irresistible circumstances, and so turn 
calmly away. But it would be well to examine tliia 
notioh; to contrast tlie victims witli 
to imisii^e whether, the train ofdjijjrffSstances really 
diffei^ in their several cases; idlfiro to ascertain the 
share Ittflividual character may have had in the result. 
Let by. all means, continue to pity tho victims^ 

wheth^ we find their bones bleaching in the desert, or 
stirred Shore by the tide; hut it may be suspected 
that«n^' Ol^j|)it to |ity tliem less for the hardness of 
their fate ■. 1 ftir tlie weakness which could not 


wilh.stimil it. ^ A French writer has finely said, that 
history is the struggle of the human I'iirc with destiny. 
Even so, wc tliiiik, is the liistory of individuals. 

JiOok abroad into ordinary life, and examine the 
condition of its (xistaways. One finds himself alone 
in tlie crowd of mankind, with wind and tide against 
lain, surrounded by influences Uke evil spirits, tlie 
earlli dry and famislied under his foot, and the 
heavens black with thunder aliove his lic.'id. Ho 
lias 110 c.\'i>crieneo, little physical strength, only ordi¬ 
nary talent; but be lias nerve and will: lie can plod 
when ueci'ssaia- ; he can stoop or climb as tho time 
demands; he can cut a new path wlien lie loses the old 
one ; and so, step by step, be goes on—this gallant 
Cru-soe—till ho has comiuered circuiiistaiiecs and 
reached a .secure slielter. Another man : but here wo 
must sjieak of erovi ds and classes, for imbecili'if aficcts 
u hole regions of society St once. A certain brancli of’ 
industry, we shall say—agriculture, handloom weaving, 
auytliirig—is struck with decaj', and its followers 
thrown out of employment. What course do the 
unfortunates take? They sit down and curse their day; 
they appeal to the sympathies of their niorb succcssfui 
' Invlhren ; they lean idly wherever they can find sup¬ 
port ; and failing this, they starve in a body, or drift 
into the workhouses. In such circumstances, men 
seldom tliink even of the obvious expedient of changing 
their locality, far less of cli.-inging their emxiloyment. 
They arc roiited to tho'soil like a pitiiit; when the 
work they ii;ne been ai'customed to is no longer 
w.inted, they cross their hands; and so they remain, 
and wither, and despair, and die. Thus when the kelp 
business was at an end, the Scotch'llighlanders sat down 
in their heljilcss hgjjger, till they^'orc swept as with 
a besom out of the i.'^d they cumbered. Yet wliat 
Mcchi has done I'or his riptreo bog on a large scale, 
w>h expensive ra.acbinery, and hired labour, might 
have been done by each of them on a small scale, 
without exjiense, and with his ov n labour. A wliolcsome 
living might be wrested by determined men the 
wilde|t noo^ in Scotland, and the sea aldtio would 
support a large population. What tlie people did, 
however, was merely to pick up such shell-fish as the 
waves chanced to tflrow *it their feet, and hold out 
I their lean hands for national charity. 

As wo ascend in society, a similar spectacle presents 
itself. All trades and professions, without exception, 
are crowded with dnee well-doing individuals, who n<w' 
serve only to cumber the ground, and phstruct tljrt 
progress of others. Whatever bo his reverses, ai^ 
seems to think it necessary to abide by his emphqrmiij^ 
and his station, even i^hc starves in tho 
excites pity or ridicule in tlje other. Ha ,;wiU, . 
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that he has suffered shipweclc; that ho hy been 
thrown into entiroly new circumstances; thatHhl must 
disengage himself from old habits and prejudicesi and 
construct gncw his scheme of life. He is one of a 
tribe, and must stand or fall by his profossion and his 
order. He liM lost all perception of lus own indivi- 
dualityy and is afraid to take a single sttop that is not 
prescribed by custom and cxiim]»le. But, indepen¬ 
dently of the Robinson Crusirs of tliQ.cl.ass, many such 
slaves of conventionalism achieve their frc'edom while 
intending only to better their eondition. They emigrate 
to a new country, and iind themselies ivctnally iu .a 
desert island—an oasis in the wilderness—where it is 
necessary to work at wliatevor employment offers the 
means of subsistence—to riisort to all^^orts of shifts 
and expedients, and to submit (dieerfully to IIk' 
deprivation of things they had in former times ivekoneil 
necessaries of life. The change is found to bo epri- 
dttcive to vigour hotii of mind and body. The indoieiit 
become eelive, tlio dclic.ate, slrong. Neillier flu’ 
physical nor moral constitution !.■» easily iiijnroi’., 
except by tlie influences of artificial life. A man wlio 
dares not sit by nn open window for fear of tlic 
draught of air, if tliroivn upon .a roek in tlie sea - 
exposed for days and nights to all the winds that blow, 
wet, cold, and starving - susUdns no i(Jjn'y. Perstais 
in this situ.ation, or similar ones, have remarked over 
and over, again with nstunisinnent, ^.that tlicy were 
I never in better licultii in tlu'ir li\oa ! 

I The bcnellcial offeet of emigration on tiie etiaraetcr 
and hakils of the. lazzaroni of Ireland, is sufHeient to 
indienio the cause of many of'ihe great evils of social life 
at homo. Peopl.T v;il’ not recogiiise the fact, Unit they 
are (tastaways of fortune, and reijuiro to scramlile as 
well as they can for a subsistcuce. They like to read 
of the struggles of tlie Itobmson (.irusoes, but never 
tliink of imiluling them. They Imve not imaginatiou 
enough to see the im.alogy between sucli positions and' 
their own; and it is not till lliey aetindly liml iliem- 
selves iu some f.ir-aw.'iy ilcsert, Unit tlic si umbering 
energies of their cliarjicter are aw-ukened. Tlien iliey 
have nothing to lean ujton but tlieir industry—nothing 
to look to but llieir ingenuity. lOxpcdieuts must ttikc 
the illaco of haliits ; necessity must be their l.nw inslond 
of prescription; tlic chains of conventionality—as 
strong among tlie lowest ns among the highest—drop 
from their limbs, nnff the man rises uii from tlic ruins 
of the slave and beggar. This cograimmalion, iioweter, 
is not the invariable result^^'cn emigration only 
increases, although to a lalge extent, the nuniher of 
Cmsoes; and there is still a portion of the people trtio 
drift to and fro as helplessly as sea-weed. But at home, 
the Suffi of tho people are in this condition; they have 
no tepwiity for expedients, wdiieh arc the stepping- 
atones of progress. A resolute tradesman, wli^ one 
ritlng fails, tries another; when one process is found 
tedtiotts or expensive, he has recourse to another; and 
to "rte same way the whole«of |ociety is on tho move 
fcowtod and upward. But dre movers are not theii 
it^} IbSy ato tlie stirring splriM W the «ini^ at 
Whose ceaseless work the tnultititoe gozo unreflectingly, 
^gtuns^ing when their own occupation grows scanty, 
'and looking Ibr relief, not to thoraselvcs, but to their 
oeii^bouM, teeir sup^iors, Oielr nders. 

&ito!tiine ego, a correspondent of on», struck ap- 
the true cauaeVf the evil—the tyranny 
feeUi.Jl-deprecated t|le emigration 'of 


those classes supposed to bo the most slavishly sub¬ 
jected to it, without having previously made a trial of 
yiuir energies. Ho proposed that every ^genteel ’ family, 
before scUing their lives and fortune upon the cast, 
should ostablish themsclvps for a time In some solitary 
distriS^ of their own country, remote from the comforts 
and crf^ivcnlcnces of life, and try whether their industry 
and iigennity were of an available kind. He si^mcd 
to bot^f opinion that in most cases Ijio cxpcrmient 
would fail, and that thus mgnyau unfortunate expedition 
into the wildernesses beyond seas would he prevented. 
We are of tlie same oi>inion, only wo do not tliink cither 
tho experiment fair or tlic result dusiniblc. The very 
.•r-mdsphero of our emmtry is pervaded by a conven¬ 
tionalism wliieli, as is proved by ivhat posses every day 
hef'orc our eyes, cannot lie eouulcr.acted by more oxter- 
nid cirenmslaneos. Tlie I’ahiily in question would feel 
themselves to be only amateur Crusoes; tliey would 
he haunted by tiic idea, tliat they were surrounded, at 
a ilislanee of only a day or two’s travel, by the ‘ genteel’ 
so'-iety of whi'eli tliey had fovmoil a part; and, above" 
all, tliey would have tlie eonseiousiie.sa perpetually 
bolbrc them, of iKiing able to withdraw from the adven¬ 
ture as souu as they lost iieart. Tins last consideration 
of it.sclf would be fatal. Rotlung rou.ses energy and 
strenglliuns determination in effeetuuUy as tho know¬ 
ledge Hull we are irretriev alily conimilled: the climber 
of .some desperate but possililc steep is never s.afc till 
tlie roiie is cut l<cncatli liim ; the erosscr of a difficult 
bird is never sure of eoinpleting the feat till he has 

Siejit in so fa’’ llial, slimtld lie wiiilc’ no more, 

Ueturiiing were a^ tedieus as go o'er. 

Tlie family, therefore, might fail in tlieir experiment, 
and ^et he fully adequate to tlic struggles of actual 
emigralien. 

Till- liinnanitariaiis of tho day, though full of a flue 
Crusoe spirit themselves, seem uot to rccogniso its 
neressity as a general jirineiple. They draw a distinc¬ 
tion tliat lias no exisionee in nature between tlie classes 
tliey design to lieneflt and themselves, legislating for 
tli’’ir iirotcge's iu the fashion of a permanent iiro-vidence. 
Tliey know tliat a very largo part of the population 
must labour with their liuiuls for hire—that this is an 
indioiionsabie coaditioti of all civilised society. They 
knitw likewise that the labour-market is necessarily 
full of vicissitude, that work of particular kinds is 
t;onstautly shifting its place, now from one street to 
another, now' from one town to another, now from one 
province to imother. It would seem, therefore, to be 
their cue, to fit tho habourcr for tho changes that are 
liable to beset the way of life ho has chosen, or intp 
which lie has been thrown; to imbue Iilm with tlie 
noble Crusoe spirit of adventure and expedient j and to 
leave his hands free to embrace his fortune wherever it 
may offer. • But no such thing. Their grand effort at 
present appears to be, to chain him to tho Spot on 
which ho happens to stand, by making him the possessor 
of some small house, or some small plot of grouhd. If 
l i tolm i w jgwket were permanent in its ^mand, 
exactly proiror!ft»«<|d to the existing yet 

elastio enough to m^t tho movemajt irf population, 
this would be an excellent plan; but os. it il* It may 
ibe doubted whcUier there is not In a systito?' tthich 
restricts the locomotion of the workman, the gram of a 
great evil, both to the class to which hO ami to 

the cause of general progress. R scams tU Ul 1^^ tins 
plan, which is now ntsklng. such ritpidkittrides over the 
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whole kingaom, is in antagonism with the other great 
influences that ^ occupi^ in developing the character 
of the age. While railway transit and steam navigation 
are labouring to break the chains that bound the work¬ 
man lo the locality in which Ije {^iow, the various land- 
investment societies are doing everytliing iiij their 
power to rivet them anew. But this hint inlat Iw 
understood as applied to the system in its gJyeral, 
not special application. Tlicrc can be no doubt'bf its 
admirable etl'ect in multitudes of individual cases: 
what wo disapprove of, is the maimer in which it 
addresses itself to the*working-class as a body. 

That no external circunislanccs at home, however 
terrible or desperate, cjin struggle successfully, except 
in a small minority of c.ascs, witli tlic .spirit of col^'Cl> 
tionalism and tlio inert force of liabit, is' proved l)y 
what is passing around ns in society. But it may at 
le.ast bo hoped, tliat reason is able to e.xerciso'a ]io«'er 
wliieh appears not to reside in tlie inech.anical pressure 
of events. The misfortune is, tliat the eal.ainities of 
life do not find our minds in a state of jireiiaralion to 
meet them. We have fonin'd no a priori theory. Wo 
are able to sink, and to suffer—some of us bravely; 
we are able, when necessary, to ‘die like the wolf in 
silence but of manly struggle we are incapable. Mow, 
wo have a plan of oiiv own to proixisse, iii which, wo 
think, resides the grand areannui of social regeneration. 
Have you guessed it, intelligent ifader? It is simjily 
this: rend Itobiimon Crusoe. 15ut not as formerly. J)o 
not regard it as a romance. Look upon it as a 
mirror of human life, in whieli tlie foriunes of men 
—in which your own possible fortunes are figured 
with pholograpliie truth ; and learn from it iiow to 
meet, how to resist, how to subdue them. I’^orget 
not, when oyertakon liy lic.avy misfortunes, that you 
have suffered shipwreck ; :uid do not faiiey,tlmt your 
desert island is a Land flowing with milk and lioiiey. 
Look at things as tliey ore. Listen to the wind as it 
moiins along the water, and to the sea ns it breaks on 
that dread lee-shore. Ifeniemher that your s.afety 
depends upon your own courage, your own energy, 
your own ingenuity. Do not dream tliat you hear 
amid the din the voices tif friends and comrades, for 
that is proved by everyday experionec to be a delusion: 
and, above all things, if you ho of the station in which 
conventionalism is strongest, do not fancy that the 
eyes of genteel people are storing :it you through the 
gloom I 


AN EPISODE OP THE BATTLE O*’. 

THE BALTIC. 

Brave old Denmark was sincerely neutral during the* 
gre.at French Revolution; hut Enghuid, by a very 
questionable act, seized two Danish frigates—under 
search-warrants—imd towed tliem to British ports. 
This arbitrary insult appears to have induced both 
Denmark and Sweden to join the ‘Nortlieni Armed 
Neutrality,’ which they did in the middle of December 
1800. Upon this, England embargoed nil Danish and 
Swedish ships in our worts, and seized al1,V)r nearly 
all, their colonies. Shortly afterwards, Admiral Sir 
Parker (commander-in-chief of the fleet), AdnAfol 
Lord NeUop, and Admiral Groves, sailed for the Baltic 
with 4t>mo forty-Kiven ships of 
without flJ*po*itioh through tho Sousiij%nd the Swedish 
flebt!irfibt*on ships of the line ajiathree frigates, could 
not, or did leuvo Carlscrona; as to tho Russian 
fleet, it irw frozen up; besides which, the demise of 
tho P»hl caused a vadllation in the councils 

of : The result was, that little Denmark was 

left d^ded'lb htBr tlie brunt of mighty England’s 

vengeaji'ee;'' ' . 


Upoy tho crown-prince of Denmark—afterwnrils 
Frederick VI., one of the best sovereigns that ever 
sw.ayrxl a nortlicrn sceptre—devolved the management 
of tlic nation’s affairs; for he liud lieon regent since 
1784, in (.•onsoquenec of tho mental derangement of 
Chrisliau Vil.^ Tlic crown-prince wasdi brave and 
energetic man, and lie mode every possible preparation 
to defend Copenhagen—hiniself assuming the very 
respoiislhle j'ost tif eomiffeiiider - in - eliief. The hmd 
defenees consisted of tlie Citadellet Frederikshavn, the 
Crown Batteries, and if tlicy were as formicSiblc in 
1801 as they were when we saw them in 1850, tlioy 
indeed pos.te.ssed tremendous powers of destruction— 
also butteries on the shore of tlie island of Amak 
—7\inager, as the English call it—whiidi is sciiarated 
from Copenliiigen by a narrow .arm of tho pea called 
Kallebostrand. The Danish fleet was moored in the 
'inner liarbour, whieli is .a. very strong position, ns tho 
entrance is ilefeiuied by boom.s, and batteries arc along 
its east or so:)vv;u'd siile. 

*Cii April 1, 1801 , tlie English fleet loomed ominously 
in llio liurizoii, and it liecuine evident tliat a fearful 
combat was close at hand, Tho crown-prince issued 
his last orders to Admiral Fisher, the gallant com- 
niinuler of the Danish fleet, and to the officers in 
command of \hfc several batteries. A terrible day and 
\ night was tliat for tlic Danes! They knew tlnat with 
the niori'ow’s siin,miiny of their fatliers, husbands, and 
brothers, must fall; and in ease victory should declare 
on tlic side of tlie assailant, iliey knew not what lioiTors 
of war niighl befall tlieij city. Yet tlie Daftes—as 
brave and iioliie a jieople ns any upon earth—yielded 
not to despair. They bitterly felt, the cruel nature of 
their position, and with churaeteri.itie fortitude and 
iinfliueiiiiig resolution, jirepared to meet it. They 
iniglit he conquered, and tlieir capital given to the 
flames—they knew that; but undauntedly did they 
%;ly on llicir native hr.avciy, and tlie justice of their 
emisc; for they believed tlii'y were engaged in a 
struggle of rieht against might. 

At till! hour of pi'veii o’clock on this momentous 
evening of liio 1 .-'t of April, ;i ‘ mess ’ of sailors on 
board a Daiiisii sliip of the line, tlie outermost of ail in 
tile harlioiir, bad just received, in eommoil with their 
slii])iiiutcs, ail extra allowance of hrnndkviia —white 
eorn-hrandy, somewhat like wliisk}’. They were filled 
witli feelings ol' high professional pride and confi- 
denJe, and eagerly>k.'ilged one anoflicr, with patriotic 
resolves, to eonqnei’ of ''fie in the morrow’s conflict. 
Some tossed off their allo'Vtiiice with national toasts. 
One man timullg thetii held his brrrnde.viin nntasted 
until all the others liad swallowed tlicirs. This man 
was a sailor who had volunteered to servo in the man- 
o’-war only the previous day. He was a native^ of 
Copenhagen, and hitlierto liiul spent his lif^ in* tho 
merchant service ; but he liad offered himself patrioti¬ 
cally (Ml this groat emergency to fight in his country’# 
cause. There was nothing remarkable or striking in 
ilia appearance: he ifras a, sun-burnt, hordy-iooking, 
vouug man of about five-and-twenty, and slight rathe* 
Than muscular in appearance. Like many of hhi. 
countryilieu, his hair w'as very light flaxen, dud 
eyes bright blue. His name was Anton Lnndt. , , '?* 
‘Come, messmateV said one of the sailors, ‘wh*t 
mur toast ? ’ ' 

Anton Lnndt started a h’ttle, his lip quimercA nA’I 
his eyes grow lustrous with hidden emotion. , 
ing. his glass on high, li(p exclaimed witdv 
‘ For Figen og vort Lantl—for Rosine og 


markr (For the girls and on# c<w|&try-^ 
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old Denmark!) and drained his brandeviin Ao the 
last drop. 

‘ Ah! ’ exchumed his messmates, ‘your sweetheart 
and your jponntry^-no toast can bo better than that! 
Hurrah for Rosine and old Denmark I ’ Anton Lundt 
dashed the cuff of his sleeve over his oyc.s, and turned 
aside with a'felowing heart, and a prayer on his lips. 

On the evcntfiil morning of the 2d April— 

-To b.attle fiorf c came fprth 

All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone. 

* By each giin a lighted brand, 

• In a bold determined hand. 

And the prince of all the l.uid 

Led them on. 

Kelson was the chief in command of the Englisli ships 
engaged on this eventful day, for Sir Hyde Darker 
could not po-ssibly come up with his portion of the 
fleet, as wind and tide were both dead against l)imi 
Of Nelson, then, and his ships, it is tliat Campbell 
sings: 

It a.os ten of April morn by the chime; , 
As they drifted on their p.ath, 

O'lmre w.as silence deep as death, 

And tlic l)oHest lield Ins breatli 
For a time. 


And well might the boldest liold his brcatli! it 
was no ordinary foe that British valom*' liad to con¬ 
tend with, but one of tlic bravest and most skilful 
both by sea luid land in the whole Yorhl. At length 
the dread signal flew ‘ along tlic lofty British lini',’ and 
each gun— 

* From its adamanthm lips, 

Spre.vl a doatlt-sliado round fliu ships, 
liike the hurricane eclipse 
Of tlio sun. 


and sprinkled with the blood of bis messmates, and 
said: ‘ I will leap overboard with a line, and swim 
ashore to that battery, and then you can bend a hawser 
to the liiVB; and wlien wo have hauled and secured it 
ashore, you will heave u^n it, and got the ship' back 
to lier moorings 1 ’ I’lic captwn gazed a moment at the 
iutrej id mariner who made such a chivalrous proposal, 
and ficn, without a word of reply, sadly shook his 
hcadj^and significantly pointed to tlic water, which was 
all alive with }iis.sing b^ls. 

‘ I know it, capt.-iin,’ rejoined the undaunted volun¬ 
teer ; ‘ but tlierc is a (iod above all 1 ’ Without further 
parley. Anton seized a coil of small white line, and 
witli the dexterity of a seaman, knotted the end over 
J)is 'iieek and beneath one arm, bringing the bight 
over his shoulder for convenience in swimming. He 
tlicn slipped off Ins trousers—the only garment he had 
on—anu took .a few loose coils in Ills hand, bis mess¬ 
mates undertaking to attend to the running out of the 
higlit after him. All was the work of a minute; and 
without pause, he plunged liead-foremost into tlie sea 
from the tafi'rail, shouting, ns he clave the air: ‘For 
Bpsiiie og gamic Danmark—hurnili 1’ 

He rose some dozen yards or more from the ship’s 
stern, having dived straight for his bourne, which was 
not more than eighty yards distant at the most. The 
general surface of the liarbour would have been per¬ 
fectly calm, had it not been for the continuous swells 
created by the oscillations of the Danish ships, as they 
rooked to and fro under their heavy broadsides. Just 
.ns Anton Jjuiidt emerged, a twenty-four pounder struck 
the water within a few yards of liis back, but rico- 
[ c.hctted exactly over his head, merely stunning him for 
a moment with the spniy. He swam straight as an 
arrow, with the long ami powerful strokes of a first- 
rate swinfmer; :iud occ.asi()nally, when the grape and 
musket shots wliistled thick as hailstones around him, 
he de.Ntcrously dived. Thus swimming and diving 
iiltemately, lie very quickly sped two-thirds of the 
periions distance, amid the clicers of his countrymen. 
At length, however, the nearest Knglisli ship observed 
him, and jjrobahly guessed his ohjwt; for the marines 
on her poop tired a close volley at him, and a«crcam of 
rage and despair from his messmates arose, when they 
beheld him wildly throw np liis left arm in unmistak¬ 
able agony, and flounder in what appeared his death- 
flurry. Tlien Ills body rose perpendicularly, till his 
siioulders were a foot or more clear above the water, 
and he slowly fell backward, w'ith his head pointing to 
the Danish battery. Contrary to expectation, ho did 
hot sink, however, but floated at full length, with 
nothing but a iiortion of his face visible. After a pause, 

^ be was observed to be propelling himself with his feet 
—swimming on his back, in fact—and his messmates 
on board the ship, and liis countrymen at the battery, 
now eliccrcd louder than ever. Two minutes of breath¬ 
less suspense followed, and then a dozen hands were 
stretched forth, and he was lifted up the stony slope 
that led to the level of the battery. A moment he 
tumbd round, and faced towards his ship—his right 
arm liangiug helplessly down by his side, shattered 
above tIi»elbow by a ball, and his naked body stream¬ 
ing with blood firom several wounds—then he waved 
his left arm in the air, and feebly hurrahing, fell wmsc- 
less in- the arms of the soldiers. By the order of one 
of their ofl icers, he was immediately conveyed out of 
te'Wiyf Meanwhile, had victory to the Ds^lish 

arms dependemg^mor Anton Lundt’s sihgliBiheroic 
effort, Denmark wwd" assiuedly'have triamph«l^ for 
his scheme succeeded perfectly. A hawser had been 
attaclied to the end of the line aboard «hipt the 
soldiers promptly hauled it ashore and secItM % and 
then the man-o'-war was easily hauled. tif her 
criti«d position. 

Let us now briefly glance at pro^rei^;^ ftie 
main battle. It commenced eaEactij^iit' Ste ^ttdhiate* 


The appalling roar of a thousand ctuuiou answered 
on the ]jart of tlie Danes, and soon the very wind of 
heaven w.rs stilled by the thundering reverberations 
of the artillery. AVe leave tlic historian to doscrilio 
minutely tlie progress of tlie fight, and turn to the sldp 
of Anton Lundt. 

We iiave already said that this ship was the outer¬ 
most ill the inner harbour, and as the comb.it deepened, 
she was exposed to tlic heavy broadsides of two Fiiglish 
seventy-fours. She w.os moored stem and stern, but 
her stern moorings were shot away, and she conse¬ 
quently drifted in such a position, tluit both the Engiisli 
ships poured in an .awful fire that raked her fore and 
aft^ In a few minulics, her bowsprit was cut to shivers; 
her foremast was^plintered and tottering ; her main- 
yard broken up; her imzcn-mR|^ntirely carrieil sway, 
and drifting under her coun^^j her bows riddled witli 
shot; and her upper de^Ts strewn with dead and 
dying. Only about half a dozen of lier guns could bo 
brought to bear, and although the crew m.ado every 
possible attempt to manoeuvre tlie ship, so as to recover 
her .original position, they entirely failed in doing so ; 
and* it was obvious that the unfortunate vessel would 
soon be n mere floating shambles, if not altogether 
sliattered to pieces, and sent to the bottom. 

If a boat could have been sent ashore with a hawser, 
the ship would speedily diave‘hauled, so as to avoid 
being rakeA and also her own broadside would liav 
been available; but it would have been hopeless tl 
, send off a boat, as every yard of intervening water was 
{floughed up with round and grape riiot, and a boat 
would,have been specially aimed at, and sunk before 
liic had gone a couple of lengUis. Moreover, every^l 
..boat in the riiiphad been Stayed or knocked to atoms 

-f-ilh tMs horrible t*isis, A^n Lundt, who was sta- 
the quartersfl^ ltepi>od up to tlie captain, 

;;rstiippfid ‘to the wifltt, all h^imal witli powder, 

'V. .—---- - 
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after ten a.h., and in alwat an hour it vrite general on 
both aides. The Danes fought—as they ever have 
fought, and evef will fight—^Uke worthy descendants of 
their Scandinavian forefathers, and for awhile the 
result seemed doubtful. As already mentioned, Sir 
Hyde Parker could not get to Nelson’s aid; it is 
related that this excellent man—who was as gciprous- 
minded as brawe—endured dreadful anxiety on ai^count 
of Nelson and Graves. In another half hour htftiould 
bear it no longer, and resolved to make a signal lor the 
recall of the two subordinate admirals, remarking to 
his own captain, thut if Nelson, whose extraordinary 
character he well understood, really felt himself in a 
position to continue the battle with n prospect of 
ultimate victory, ho would heroically disobey, tljjj 
signtd. 

The signal of recall was accordingly lioistcd, just at 
the time when the fire of the D.ancs had reached its 
acme, and it was yet a matter of considerable uncer¬ 
tainty to which side victory would incline. Nelson, 
was swiftly pacing his quarter-deck, moving the stump 
of his lost arm up and down with excitonieut, and the 
balls of the foe whizzed thickly around him, stretching 
many a brave fellow lifeless at his feet. The splinters 
flow from the main-mast, which a ball perforated ; and 
then it was that Nelson is said to liavc smilingly 
observed: ‘ Warm work ! this day may bo the last to 
any of us at a moment 1 Hut, mark you —I u-nuhl not 
be rlseivhere far thousantix ! ’ 

The lieutenant whose duty it was to attend to the 
signals, now informed him that No. 39 — ‘Leave off 
action 1’ — was hoisted on board the commander-in¬ 
chief. Nelson heard this unmoved, and made no rejily. 
A second time the signal-lieutenant reiiorted it to him, 
and asked if ho should answer it in turn. ‘ No! ’ was 
the stem reply; ‘ but iieknowlcdge it.’ lie then .asked 
if Ms own signal for ‘ close action ’ was duljf Hying, and 
being affirmatively responded to, said : ‘ Mind you keep 
it so! ’ Let us quote the characteristic scene that 
immediately ensued:— 

‘ “Do you know,” said he to Mr Ferguson, “ what is 
shewn on board the conimander-in-ehief! No. 39!” 
Mr Ferguson asked what that meant. “ Why, to leave' 
off action 1 ” 'riien, shmgging Ms shoulders, he repeated 

the wonls, “ Leave off action ? Now,-me if I do! 

You know, Foley,” turning to his own captain, “ 1 liavc 
only one eye—1 have a jright to be blind sometimes! ” 
and then, patting the glass to hi.s blind eye, in that 
mood of mind which sports with bitterness, he ex¬ 
claimed : “ I really do not see the signal! ” Present ly 

ho exclaimed: “- the signal! keep mine Hying* llbr 

closer battle! That’s the way 1 answer such sigmtls! 
Nail mine to the mast 1 ” ’ ' 

The action continued with incmisod vigour, fdr 
Admiral Graves, probably taking his cue from Nelson, 
also disobeyed Sir Hyde Parker’s signal. At one r.M., 
the fire of the Danes grew weaker, and by degrees it 
.slackened, so that at tliirty minutes past two r.it., it 
hi(d ceased altogether in many parts of ihcir shore 
defences, and most of their ships struck to tlie English, 
altl^ugh the Crown Batteries, and a few mon-o’-war 
ahead of Nelson's position, still fought wlthjlcsperation, 
and fired on the EngUsh boats sent off to* secure the 
prires. Some of the surrendered ships were, in fact, 
pltictA between two feres—that of friends and foes, 
and the unfortunate crows suffered proportionately. 
Nelson was both angry and grieved 
ih^ei^toly went into the stem-jg*|J;.v3ffand addressed 

wotk*?onowned note to the cM^n-prince, couched in 
thm wqrds s— 

' J^ioe-Admiral Lord Nelson lias been commanded to 
•pai«:£>enmark when she no longer resists. The lind 

defence which covered her shores hasastruck to the 
Br^sh fiagj bnt if the firing is continued on the part 
of Imaiiiuuk, he must set on fire all the prizes that he 
bos without having the power of saving the men 

> I ' i' ■ 


who have so nobly defended them. The brave Danes 
arc till brothers, and should never be the enemies, of 
the English.’ ' 

Ili scaled this in an nnusually formal manner, 
saying, that ‘it was no time lo appcilr huVried.’ 
Captain Sir Frederick Thesiger carried this letter 
ashore,’* with a flag of truce, and dclivqred it to the 
crown-prince, at the Sally Port. The latter sent to 
know the precise meaning of Nelson, and ho replied 
thus:—‘ I.ord Nelson's object in sending the flag of 
truce was humanity; he therefore consents that hostili¬ 
ties shall ce.asc, and that the wounded Danes may be 
taken on shore. And Lord Nelson will take his 
I>risoncrs out of the vessels, and burn or cany off tlio 
prizes as he shall think fit. Lord Nelson, with iiumble 
duty to Ms Koyal Highness the Prince, will consider 
this the grciitcst victory he has ever gained, if it may 
be the cause of a liappy union between Ms own most 
gracious sovereign and his majesty tlie king of 
Denmark.’ 

I’lio immediate result was a total cessation of hosti¬ 
lities, and a most complete victory to the English. 
When the contest W'as over, the wounded wore gradually 
cbllected and removed to the hospitals and private 
houses of the city —to the latter wlicn their personal 
friends claimed tliom. Many of the Danish soldiers 
and sailors engaged were n.atlvesof Copenhagen, or had 
relatives and dear friends tlien-in, and the seeiies that 
ensueil duripg^the afternoon, evening, and night, wero 
heart-rending in tlie extreme. I’arcnts, wives, brothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts, franticly ran from place to 
place, alike liopi'ig and dreading to learn cert.'iin tidings 
of the fate of those so dear to them. All Copenhagen 
was a city of wo and wailing. I'lv'cryhody had sus¬ 
tained a loss. Mothers and fathers wept Jbr their 
lir.avc sons killed, woumfed, or iirisoncrs; sisters for 
their brothers; girls for their lovers; the patriot for 
lii.s poor aiiiquered country and his slauglitered coun¬ 
trymen. Tronietulous, in our estimation, was the 
moral responsibility of tlie EngUsh ministry for ‘letting 
slip the dogs of war ’ for a slight cause—nay, strictly 
siicaking, for no valid cause wliatevcr. Our firm 
' coiiviclion is, that hud England left Denmark to her 
own honourable inslinct-s the latter nation wonld never 
liave given real oceusion for an appeal to arms. Even 
yet more cruel and criminal was the bomhordmeut of 
the city of Copenhagen itself, only st.v years subse¬ 
quently lo Nelson’s raid —for it was nothing better. 
But they managed matters fifty years ago in a difi’erent 
manner from wliat the enlightened spirit of tlie age 
would now tolemto. No British ministry of the pre¬ 
sent day would dare or wish to aet as did the ruling 
saeliems in tlic'carly part of tins century. 

Anton Luiidt- »^ true a liori^iis Nelson himseli^ 
although iiicomparaoi’y A humbler one—was, as already 
related, conveyed to the jear of the iKittcry, and his 
wounds were attended to as well as circumstances 
wbuld admit. Later in the evening, Jiis fiillicr, an old 
invalid man-o’-war’s-inan, found him, and had Mm 
removed to Ms own humble lionic. The poor fellow 
had never recovered consciousness, and for many long 
hours he lay moaning, and oeca.sioiialJy straggling con¬ 
vulsively, under liU natal rooti and in the same little 
room where ho was born. His aged parents and a few 
friends wept around)him; but there was one other 
watcher by his side, wllbse grief, although silent, 
surpassed theirs. It was his betrothed Pige, or street- 
heart, Rosine Bosrentzen—she whoso image had exci ted 
his heroism, she whose name was coupled with Denitiark. 
as his battle-cry.* She shed not a tear—her anguish, 
was too deep for that—but sat by his lowly WlleV 

* One of tiio grand bamo-roUevoa recently placed on ffin bMn 
Of Nelson's Monument, In TralUgar Square, JLondoo,>S$fltpl«jtts 
Nelson tn the act of delivering the letter to file Jioung oi^tSjta 
who acted as Us ald-de-canlli on the occasion, nis sutMti Uf 
the throe other relievos are Ht ike ttUe, tai'Vrvnilit’, 
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■upportiniir his hfiad on ber bosoip, and wiping at^ay because their minds are already prepared to arrive at 
the liglit foara from his bubbling lips. Ever arjft anon certain conclusions by means of antecedent reflections, 
the dying sailor-for, alas! dying he wns-would utter gi^pie and- familiar Incidents, thus aljcidentally asso- 

in his ear, could recall him to sensibility. channels through which,the ^cumulating waters at 

The midnight hour approiichcd: a inodicul man had descend, rather than the nils which feed the 

just been in, and departed witli the brfef but decided swelli^Jg of their floods. The orchard at Woolsthorpo, 
assurance that the patient could not possibly survive *uid fcio cathedral at Pisa, were outlets of this kind, 
many minutes. A worthy clcfgynian -yras kneeling with through whicli the pent-up tide of gathering knowledge 
the family around tlie couch, praying to God to receive burst, if they had never oflered themselves, the laws 
the parting spirit. In tlie mhlst of tlioir supplications, qj universal gravitation and wochronous vibration 
the couhtenance of Anton Lniult w.ns illumined witli a the world. 

s rssSKi::: 'V" '"■!'»»? ■*”? 

pealed forth his b;ittle fry of ‘ llosinc og gamlp Ibin- suspension, and by means of 

mark—hurrah !’ He then inst.aiitlv fell hack a eorose « strings of exactly the same length, he will have an 


he tossed his left arm aloft, luid in soul-thrilling tones 
pealed forth his b.‘ittle-tTy of ‘ llosiiie og gainlc Dan¬ 
mark—hurrah !’ He then inst.aiitly fell hack a corpse 
on the bosom of his lx;trotheil. 

In the sulmvli of t)estcrhrd, at Co;>cnli<igeii. is a n.aval 
cemetery, and it generally .'itlracls the eye of the 
stranger, as it most forcibly did our own, by a. luiiiibur 
of rough, ])ictures(]uo fragments of iiiiliewii granite, 
strewn over tlie mortal remains of the brave men who 
fell flghting for'old Denmark .against Nelson. 'J'li'e 
simple w’oids, ‘Antait Lundt, chid 3 Apr^l 1801,’ in.iy ])e 
seen on one of them. 


.apparatur. at his command that will enable him to see, 
under even more favourable conditions, what Galileo 
s.aw in the cathedral at Pisa. Upon drawing one of 
them aside one foot from the position of rest, and 
the other one yard, and then starting them off both 
together to vibrato backwards and forwards, he will 
observe, that nllhough tlie second lias a journey of two 
I yards to aceomplisli, while the first has but a journey 


Tlosine iberenizen never smiled again. On the ' of two foot, the two will, nevertheless, come to the end 
first anniversary of the battle, slio returned Iiomti ' at preeisely the .same instant. As the weights swing 


from the cemetery, vvliere slio had laien to place a 
wreath of immortellen on the grave of her betrotlicd, 
after the fasiiion of her country, and cie morning 
dawned, her soul had fleil to njoio liei hero in lieaveii. 
Peace to the souls of the brave, and of ail who loved 


from side to side in sucecssiv'e oscillations, they will 
always present themselves together at the point which 
is the niidiilc of their respective .arcs. This is what is 
c.alled isoelivonous vibration — the passing tluxmgli 


and were loved of the brave who feU at tlie Battle of I bin'll P'^rioUs of time. 

tlio Baificl I At the first glance, this seems a very singular result. 

-- . --- 1 . . -- ^ . . The earele.ss observer n.aturally expects tliat a weight 

WHY DOES THE CEOfUv KEEP TIME? . upoi/'a string ought to take longer to move 

A rnNi,Tn.ou8 body vibrates when it is suspended so ' J*'™!'"'’ « Jong arc than through a short one, ifimjwllod 

that the centre of its mass is not placed directly under ® 

the iroint of suspension, heeause then the altiwnaung ' ‘hd>t upon niore nialnrc reflection for it is then 

influences of weight and velocity are constantly j,,,. | ^uit the weight which performs 

pressing it with motion. Weight carries it dov, a " 

far as it can go towards the earth’s attraction; a<-quin-,l I fi'*"-"-’ “ ''«’"'’'ty. A ball does not run down a 

velocity then earries it onwards; but as the onward I trcntly melined one at the same 

movement is constrained to be upward against the !'f" ’ ^ Hie suspended weight 

direction of the earth’s attraction, that force an-I ” ' r" 

tagonises, and at htst ai-rests it, for velocity flags when ""I 

it has to drag its load up-hill, and soon gives m-.-r the R"'s through more space m a given period 

m j. rm 1 1 *1 I Mt • lUuu Its more* loisun^ly conmaniou docs. The equality 

cHbit. Tlie ])ody Barings down-liiJl \iii\i iiUTcasiiicr Xr. i • i - w • ia t ^ ctiuwubj 
•j*. w ^ • I a 1 » ‘a. I . r periods 111 wnicli two wciirlits vibrato, is perfect 

rapidity, because weight and velocity art* then both l ..i *i 4i i ^4* ^ ‘ : 

r ! , . .,/ f'o long as IxA-h tlio unequal arcs of motion are short 

<lnving it; It swings.up-liill with uinuiushing rapulit.y, 1 .1 , 

u *1 • i^i~‘ IV wlien cojiipartMl with the length of the iuspendinsr 

boeauso then wcagh ts c m opposition to .things; but even wheat one of tL ares is 

he force of velcici y. W^pulls irst this w ay, 1 1 „, , vibrations will be 

hen that way; veocity caries first this way then j ,,„.p,,tcd before one weight is an entire stride in 
that way: but the two powers do not act evenly and • +1 ^ i ^ .ai • v *** 

X .a xu 4 .x 1 - I / advance of the other; and even this small amount.of 

steadily together; they now coinbmo with, and now i * i , . mijwuuw 

Y ^ • xi » . L (hnerenco is destroyed wdien the ore in which the 

oppose each other; now increase their anfiuenec to- ««. 5 ,wv. 4 = « lufi . , 

gether, and now augment and diminish it inversely and curve ^ e a ne rom, oircular 

altcroatoJ i and so suspended body is tosscl ^ick- thoiw* is yet another surprise to be enccuntei^. 

T. ■ 1 . j i n i-i ivxt I, * j. 1 . L. ** weight of two pounds upon the other, and set them 

It IS related of Galileo, tlAt he once stryod watching vibrating in arcs of unequal length as befona and 

a swinging lamp, hung from the roof of the cathedral ■ TfliW l lMWi i^ bo found to ho isodironous. 
at Hsa, until he convinced himself that It peAbrmed weights, as welTSi^equal ones, when b«ng OQ «ttal 
its yibratory movement in the same^time, whether the strings, will swingtnfUugh arcs uneqtt^ hstigm.la 
vibraHpn was one of wide or of narrow span. This periods of 'time. This seeming inCoh^stcUcy 


tridittouaiy tale is most probably correct in its main admits of a satisfactory exifianatiou. It tel hte> 
featwes, for the Newtons and Galileos of all ages Vl®'* bodies is eaftaod by 

tpo disturbance discoverici docs thefphilo^oidiio tl© 

, Trites are fhli of meaning to them, looks mote nanowly into It ? For Aite iNtffar 
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illustration, let it be imagined that a man'atands at the < 
,top of the Monument of London, with two leaden 
bullets in his hand, each weighing an ounce, and th^t 
he drops these together. They go to the ear^h, because 
the earth’s mass draws thenr thither; and since the two 
bodies exactly resemble cacn other, and start^t the 
same instant njwn their descent, they must oucourso 
both strike the pavement beneath simultm.pously. 
There can be no reason why one should get dowiflieforo 
the ottier, for the same influence causes the fall of each. 
The entire mass of the hnp^ earth attracts each bullet 
alike, and the bullet#, therefore, yield like obedience, to 
the influence, and fall togctJier to the ground. 

But now, suppose tliat the two bullets were to be all 
at once fused into one, and that this eombincdiinji^s 
were then dropped from the top of the Monument as :i 
single bullet, would there then bo any reason why the 
two ounces of lead should make a mure raiitil descent 
than they wotild have made while in separate liulres? 
Clearly not. There is but the same earth to attract,* 
’ and the same number of particles to bo drawn in each 
case, and tiicroforc the same result must ensue. Kmdi 
particle still renders its own individual obedionee, and 
makes its owu independent fall, nltbough joijied eolio- 
sively to its neighbours. It is tlie mass of tlic attract! ng 
lH)dy, and not the mass of the attracted body, tliat 
determines the velocity with wliicb the latter moves. 
The greater mass of an attracted body expends its 
superior power, not in increasing its owu rate of motion, 
but in pulling more encrgctieally against the attracting 
mass. Every particle of matter when at rest resists 
any attempt to impress it with motion. The aumunt 
of this resistance is called its inertia. When many 
jiarticlcs arc united together into one body, tiiey not 
only, therefore, take to that body many points upon 
which the earth’s attraction can tell, but they also carry 
to it a like quantity of rcsistanee or inertia, whieii 
must bo overctome before any given extent of inotiou 
can be produced. If the oai'th's force be but just al)lo 
to make particle 1 of any body go tbrougli ‘200 inclu-s 
in a second, it will also be but just able to make par¬ 
ticles 2, 3, and 4 do tlio same; conseqiioiitly, wlietlicr 
those particles be separate or combined togollicr, tlieii* 
rate of travelling will bo the same. Hence all bodies 
descend to the eartli with exactly the same velocities, 
liowever different tlioir natures may bo in tlic matter 
of weight, always provided there be no retarding 
influence to act unequally npou their diiferent bulks 
)md surfaces. It is well known that even a guinea 
and feather will full together when the atmospheric 
resistance is removed from their i»atli. * » 

The reader will now, of course, see tliat wliat is true 
of tho motion of free todies, must also tie true of the 
motion of suspended ones, since tho same terrestrftil 
attraction causes both. There is no reason wliy tiie 
two-pound weight in tlie experiment should vibrate 
quicker than the onc-pound wciglit, just as tlicre is no 
, reason why a two-ounce bullet should fall quicker 
than.a one-ounce bullet. Here, also, there are only the ] 
same number of terrestrial particles to net upon 
each septate particle of the two unequal weights. 
Hence it is that the vlbratioi]^ of unequaViveiglits arc 
isochronous when hung on strings of cqualflcngths. 

Tims far our deg^gs have Been with what has 
seeme)} to be a very" ingle-puriKised and determined j 
agent. We have hung a weight uiwn a piece of sf,ring 
and sft it Bwinginff, and have then 
)n mnking the same number ^f^sk^ts in tho same 
tmnd of time, whether we^aVe given it a long 
or a short one to perform; and also whether 
we l^ve added to or taken from its mass. But now 
Ve en^r upon altogether .now relationa with our littlfe 
neopl^yti^ and ffnd that we have reached toe limits of 

Tahe tiief;!ea of string of unequal lengths—one 
h(^ one ihoMohgi tho second, four tket; and the third, 


nine feet. Hang them up by one extremity, and 
attnelilto each of toe other ends a weight. Then start 
the Uirco weights all ofl' together vibrating, and observe 
what happens. Tho several bodies do not now all 
vibrato in tlie same times as in tlie previous experi¬ 
ments. By making tbe Icngtlis of toe strings nnequ.<i], 
we liave introt^uced elements of discord into the com- ‘ 
pnny. Tbe weight on the sliortcst string makes three 
journeys, and Jihe wight on tho next longest string 
makes two journeys, v|hilo the other is loitering 
through one. 

This discrepancy, again, is only what the behaviour 
of tlic vibrating masses in tlie previuns experiments 
should hiiio taught tlie observer to anticipate. Each 
of tho wciklits in tliis new aiTangemont of tho strings, 
has to swing in llio portion of a circle, which, if com- , 
plctcd, would liavc a diffident dimension from the circles 
in wliich the other weights swing. The one on the 
.sliortcst string swings in tlie Bcgmoiit of a e.irclo that 
wpuld be two foot across ; tlie one on the longest string 
swings ill the segment of a circle that would to eighteen 
feet acmss. Now, if these two weiglits be made to 
vibrate in arcs that .sbali measure exactly the twelfth 
fiart of the entire circumference of their rospeetivo 
circles, then oigi will go battkwards and forwards in a 
curved line only half ii foot long, wliile the otlier will 
move ill a line four feet :uid a half long. 

But holli tliese weights, tlvo one going upon the sliort 
journey, iinj ,*ho oilier upon tho long, will start down 
exactly tbe B.iine inclination or declivity. Tlie reader 
will see that tliis must be the ease if lie will draw two 
eircles on papcrirouiul a ttomnion centre, the’one at tlie 
distance of one incli, and tins other at tbe distance of 
nine iiicbes. Having dime this, let him cut a notch out 
of the paper, extending (Jirough both llio circks to the^ 
centre, anti iueluding ti twellth part, or thirty degrees, 
of each between its converging sides. He will tlieii 
observe, that the two ares cut out l>y the notch arc 
everywhere concent fie with etich other ; therefoiv, their 
beginnings and endings sire eoneontric or inclined in 
exactly the same degieo to a perpenilieqjar crtissing 
their centres. These concentric beginnings uiiii end¬ 
ings represent coiTcetly tbe eoneontric directions in 
wliioli tlic swinging weights coinnionce their downward 
nuivenients. 

Now, since it has lieeii slicwn that bodies begin to 
run down equal descents with equal velocities, it follows 
tliat tlie weight on the sliort slrifig and that on the 
Jong string must eoinnience to move down the coiiecn- 
trie curves of llieir resjiective arcs at an equal rate. 
But it lias hei'ii also sliewii tiinl tlie one of tlicse weights 
lias a nine times longer journey to perform tiiau tho 
other; it is clear, tliereforc, tliat totli cuiiiiot accomplish 
tl.tir respective d^miees in the siiflie tiiiii'. Tlie weight 
on tiie sIiOTlObt string in reality makes llirec vibrations, 
and tbe weiglit on tlie i^ring tiiat is next to this in 
lengtli makes two vibrations, while tlie weiglit on tho 
longest string is occupied about one; apd the dilfercnces 
rvould bo as 1), 4, and 1, iiisteiul of as 3, 2, 1, but that ^ 
the weights moving in tiie Joiiger arcs benefit most' 
from acceleration of velocity. Altliougli all tho vibrat- i 
ing bodies begin to move at equal ratos, they pass toe 
centj-al positions directly beneatli their points of sus- 
lonsion at unequal ones. Those that have been tlie 
ongest in getting down to these positions, have of 
necessity increased their’paces toe most while upon 
toeir route. 

Su^mded weights, llicu, only vibrato in equal timffl} 
when hung npou equal strings; but they continue' to; 
make vibrations *in equal times notwithstanding ^ 
diminution of tbe arcs in wliioli tlicy swing. yitd ., 
toe fact that caught tho attention of |pit{ | 

observed that the vibrations of the lamp j ^ 

died away as toe clTei^ of the disturbixig 
destroyed bit by b|t,t)at that, neverfhrieai^ 
faint vibration that caugl^ lu® eye, liM'iiane 
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apparent tiifie for iti performance as the fullest and 
loofrest one in the series. . ” 

The instrument that has been designated by^ the 
learned name of pendulum, is simply a weight of this 
description‘placed on the end of a metallic or wooden 
rod, and hung up in such a way that free sideways 
motion is permitted. This freedom (Of motion is 
I generally attained by fixing the top of tlie rod to a piece 
of thin, highly elastic steel. A pendulum fitted up 
after this fashion, will continue in* motion, if once 
started, for many hours. It only stops at last, because 
the air opposes a. slight resistance to its passage, and 
because the suspending spring is imperfectly clastic. 
The effects of these two causes coinbiiicd arrest the 
vibration nt last, but not until they have long accumu¬ 
lated. The weight does not stand still at once, but its 
arc of vibration grows imperceptibly less and less, until 
nt last there comes a time when the eye cannot tell 
whether the body is still moving or in absolute repose. 

Now, suppose that a careful and patient observer, 
aware of the exact length of the snspending-rod of a 
vibrating pendulum, were to set himself down to count 
how many beats it would make in a given period, hf> 
would thenceforward be able to .assigu a fixed valiu! to 
each beat, and would consequently have acquired an 
invariable standard whereby lie might estimate sliort 
intervals. If he found’ that his instrument hud made 
exactly 66,400 beats at the end of a mean solar day, 
and knew that the length of its rod wa#- a* trifle more 
than 30 inches, he would bo aware tliat caeli beat of 
such a pendulum might always be taken as tlic measure 
of a second. The length of the rod'of a pcuduliim 
wliieh beats exact seconds in London is 30.13 inches. 

But there are few' persons who would be willing to 
„go throJfgh the tedious oiXTftiou of counting 66,400 
successive vibrations. The invention of a niecli.anicitl 
contrivance that was able to break the monotony of such 
a task, would be hailed by any one wlio had to perform 
it as an invaluable boon. Kven a piece of brass with 
sixty notches upon it, which lie might slip througU his 
fingers while noting tlie swinging body, would cnabic 
him to keep his reckoning by sixties instead of units, 
and so far would afford him coiisider.able relief. But 
if the notched brass could bo turned into a ring, and 
the pendulum he made to count (he notches olf for 
itseli^ round and round again continuously, registering 
each revolution as it was completed for future reference, 
tho observer would attain the same result w'ithout 
expending any pcmonal trouble about it. It is tliis 
' magical conversion of brass and iron into almost 
' intelligent counters of the pendulum’s vibrations, tliat 
the clock-maker eflfects by his beautiful piechaiiism. 

In the pendulum eloek, tlie top of the sw'ingiiig-«)d 
is connected with a ctirvod piece g^sfeel, which dips jts 
teeth-like ends on cither hand iflfo notches deeply cut 
in the edges of a brass whe|(C Tlie notched wheel is 
connected with a train of wheel-work kept moving 4y 
the descent of » heavy weight; but it can only move 
onwards in its revolution under the inlluencc of tho 
weight, as the two ends of tlic piece of steel are alter¬ 
nately lifted out of the notches by the swaying of the 
pendulum! The other wheels and pinions of the move¬ 
ment are so arranged that they indicate the number 
of turns tlie wheel at the top of the pendulum completes, 
by means of hands travelling ^ouud a dial-plate 
inscribed with figures and dots. 

It Is found convenient in practice to make tbc^direct 
descent of n weight the moving power of the wheel- 
work, instead of the swinging of the jfmndulum, for the 
simple reason, that the excess of its power' beyond what 
is required to overcome the lection of the wheel-work. 
Is then employed in giving a sHght push to the pondu- 
. wi i this push just neutraBses tho retarding effects 
Mibrq named as inseparable Srom tho presence of air 
imperfect means Of sutpSnsion. Tim train of 
* dock, thetelore, serye8>two purposes— 


it records tfie number of beats which the jiendulum 
makes, and it keeps that body moving when onca 
sl^artcd. As far as the activity of the pendulum is 
conccmcd,. the wheel-work is a recording power, and i 
a preserving power, hut t\ot an originating power. If | 
there V’cre no air, and no friction in tho apparatus of 
susiieiiilon, the poiidulum would continue to go as well 
without tho wlieel-work as with it. 'With the wheel- 
work fl beats as permanently and steadily upon material 
supports ami plunged in a dense atmosphere, as it 
would if it were hung upon nothing, and were swinging 
in nothing; and also performs its b^kward and forward 
bu.siness in solitude and darkness, to the same practical 
puiqiose that it would if the eyes of watchful and 
ofcserVant guardians wore turned incessantly towards it. 

Galileo published his discovery of the isochronous 
jiroperty of tlic pendulum in 163!). Richard Harris of 
London took the hint, and connected the pendulum 
with clock-work movement in 1641. Iluyghens suhse- 
‘qucntly improved tho connection, and succeeded in 
constructing very trustworthy time-kccpcrl, certainly 
before Id.’iS. 

But notwithstanding all that the knowledge and 
skill of Iluyghens could do, Iiis most perfect instruments 
were still at the mercy of atmospheric changes. It lias 
been said, that tlie time of a jicndulum’s vibration 
depends upon the length of its gusi>cnding-rod. This 
length is measured, not down to the bottom of the 
weight, hut to tlie centre of its mass. For tho weight 
.itself is necessarily a body of considerable dimensions, 
and in tliis body some particles must be nearer to, and 
others further from the iiolnt of suspension. Those 
whieli are nearest will, of course, in accordance With 
the principles alro.ady explained, have a tendency to 
make their vibrations in sliorter periods^ and those 
whicli are {urthest, in longer periods. But all these 
])tirtieles are bound together firmly by the power of 
eohe.sion, and must move connectedly. They, therefore, 
eonie to an ngreement to move at a mean rate—that is, 
helwceii the two extremes. The top particles hurry 
on the middle ones; the. bottom particles retard them 
^iii a like degree. (Consequently, the whole of the 
weight moves as if its entire mass were concentered 
in the po.sition of those middle particles; and tlie exact 
lilace of tills central position in relation to the point 
of suspension, becomes the important condition which 
determines tlie time in which the instrument swings. 

In pendulums of ordinary construction, this relation 
is by no means an unvarying one—changes of tempe¬ 
rature alter the bulk of all kinds of bodies. A metal 
rod runs up and down under increase and diminution 
of heat, as certainly as the thread of mercury in the 
tube of tho thermometer does. A hot day, therefote, 
lengthens the metallic suspending-rod of a pendulum, 
and carries the centre of its weight to a greater distance 
from tlie jKiiut of suspension. By this means, the 
period of each vibration is of necessity lengthened. 
An increase of temperature to tho extent of ten of* 
Fahrenheit’s degrees, will make a second’s pendulum 
with a* brass rod lose five .vibrations in a day. All 
substances do not, however, suffer the same amount of 
expansion ijiulor like increments of lieat. If the rod of 
tlio pendulum be made of varnished or black-lead^ 
wood, an addition of ten dogrecupf heat will not cahse 
it to lose more than one vibration in a day. But even 
iJjiaismalliweplarity is too vast for the purposes of 
pieUlUL* lfi!M(»s^nd accordingly ingenuity hat been 
taxed to the utinBUsto find some means <rf r^novhig 
the source of inaccuraeJi to invent some plan wh^by 
the pendulum may be made sensitive enough to 
discover and correct its own varying dimenid^ .aa 
different temperatures are farou^t to bear upcm.t^ 
material. 

T'lie fint successful attempt to aceomidishthia dsgftil 
purpose ysas made by George Ih ITIS; He 

replaced the solid weight at ^ 'bottom df the ri4 hy a 
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glass jar containing mercury. The rod ‘he formed of 
steel of the usual length; anS because mercuiy expands 
five times more than steel, he fixed the height of tl^e 
column of mercury in the jar at only fij inches. In tins 
arrangement he fbund that,additional heat carried up 
the mercury in the jar, as much as it carried dawn the 
jar by the elongation of the rod. Consequen'y, the 
motion of the otic perfectly compensated the m'ltion of 
the other, and the effective centre of the weight 41 ways 
remained at the same precise distance from the top of 
the rod. By the application of this conjpensating 
•pendulum, clocks are now constructed that do not vary 
to the extent of a tenth of a second in a day. 

Soon after the invention of Graham’s mercurial 
pendulum, John Harrison—the same clever mechanician 
who received I(.20,000 from government for making a 
chronometer that went to Jamaica in one year and 
relumed in another with an accumulated* error of 
only I minute and 54 seconds—hit upon nnotlicr means 
of gaining the same end. He brought a steel rod down* 
from the point of suspension, turmal it xip into a copper 
rod of less length ; and from the top of this hung the 
weight. He fixed the lengths of the steel and coj^per 
rods, which expand unequally, in such a way that the 
steel carried the copper down exactly as much ns the 
copper carried the weight up; and thus the ct'ntre of 
the weight was still kept at the same distance from (he 
real point of suspension. Harrison’s pendulum is 
generally seen in somewhat the form of a gridiron, 
because many parallel bars of copper and steel are used 
in its construction, for the sake of rendering it firm and 
unyielding in all its parts. 

MAGIC IN INDIA. 

A coiutBSi'onnnKT in India tells us that a military 
friend of his, on returning to England, and finding all 
astir there about mesmerism, writes to liim that hc< 
li^ often hail much cause to regret that, during his 
long residence of more than twenty-eight years in India, 
he was ignorant of the very name or existence of 
mesmerism; as he could recall to mind many instances 
of what he then deemed to be native superstitions, on* 
which he now looked very differently, believing them 
to be tlie direct effects of mcsnioric influence. Tlicse 
instances are daily and hourly exhibited in Indhan 
dwellings, though cither passing without notice, or 
ascribed to other causes. Children in India, especially 
European cliildren, seldom go to sleep witlioiit Ixiiiig 
subjected to sonic such influence, either by the ayahs 
or the attendant bearers; and our military ffirtid 
says, tliat ho has himself repeatedly, in^ few seconds, 

S n tile means of tranquillising a fractious, teething 
Id, and throwing it into a profound sleep by the 
mere excxcisc of tlic will, quite ignorant that lie vvas 
thus using, though in one of its simplest forms, a power 
at which he laughed heartily when disi>laycd around 
• him in some of its more hidden rainilieivtions. Wc 
give the following in his own words : — 

I shall now rekte a circumstance, proving that the 
natives of India apply mesmeric power to tlie removal 
of diseases with the utmost success. I>had in my 
esteblislituent <i,t Lucxnow a chuprassie,*‘viho was a 
miuiyr tp the most ^deplorable chronic rheumatism. 
Hit hands, wrists, knees, and oil his joints, were so 
greatly enlarged, and in a state so painful, tliatt his 
du^M had gradually become merely. 

tip hobbled up, and begged my permission to remain 
at mtue for a few days, for thti^t^ose of being cured 
of hUi agonising disease. I said: ‘ Certainly; get 
cured, of your complain^ and let me see you wl>e|^ 
ypu rdtum.’ In a very few days, perhaps in four or 
fivt^. to my groat astonishment he returned, smiling 


* uti>udn|«footmert, who attend the carriago. or palanquin, go 
■neaasksi, eo^'ho^ w lotters, or any light thing they can tahe 
In th#r haiMSi ' ' 


and joyous, with liis limbs ns pliant and supple ns 
my own. 

‘ What! ’ said I, ‘ are you come hack already ? ’ 

‘ Vos, sir, by your favour, I am perfectly cured.’ 

‘ What! entirely cured ? ’ • 

‘ Yes, sir; perfectly cured.’ 

‘ Well, then, toll me what medicine yc« took.’ 

‘ I took no nicdicino; 1 called in two women, zadoo 
wakes (dealers in magic) from the bazaar, and gave 
them four pico apiece (about twopence each), and they 
cured uie.’ 

‘Buthow—what did they do?' , t 

‘ They put mo on a charpiiee (a low bed), and one 
sat at each side of mo, and both passed their hands over 
my body so (describing long mesmeric passes), and thus 
they set me to sleep, and I slept soundly: when I awoke, 
I was free from rheumatism, and am now perfectly well.’ 

The master made no investigation of the matter; 
the man wtus laughed at, and told to return to his 
duties, which he continued thenceforth to perform 
with .all his former ze.al. Now, this was not regarded 
by the patient or the utlier servants as a strange 
(hing, for they took it quite as ii matter of course; 
and there is indeed no reason to doubt, tliat the 
natives of India frequently have recourse to j/iar 
p/iuonic, or niesrnerism, for tiic cure of rlioumatism; but 
many interesting things arc carefully concealed from 
the English, because we invariably ridicule or sneer 
at native customs—a mode of treatment xicculiarly 
dii’tasteful to tiic inhabitants of tbe Ktist. 

But tliougli willing to make use of these.mysterious 
powers in tlieil beneficent and curative forms, there 
exist all over Uindostaii abundant proofs of the dread 
of ‘zadoo,’ or witchcraft, .among all classes, Moslems 
os well ns illndoos, when it appears to thrcAen them* 
with evil. If a cultivator has truiisplanted his tobacco 
or other valuable plant, he collects old cracked 
earthen cooking-pots, and places a spot of limestone 
wliiting on tlie well-blackened bottom of caeli. 'I'hey 
are tlion fixed on stakes driven into the ground, so tliat 
tlie white spots may be seen by all passers-by. This 
ingeuiuu.s process is meant to neutralise the influence 
of tlic ‘evil eye’ of the envious. The talismans 
worn by the natives, said to be «lways the same, 
consist of an oblong eyliiidor, with a eoiiplo of rings 
fur a string to pass througli to fasten them, and 
would appear to have been originally impregnated 
with the electric fluid. Children are invariably pro¬ 
vided with sueli amulets to avert the ‘ evil eye; ’ 
and should any one jiraisc their beauty, the parent 
spits on the ground, and dcclures ♦hem to be perfect 
frights. 

.il'he inhabitants of the mountjjnous regions east of 
Bengal—the BlHtef-’eas, and others—accuse all those 
of Bengal of being great sorcerers; and when seized 
with fever in the low mai.Vious tracts, which they must 
puss through on dcsccndiiig from tlie mountains and 
entering thiit province, fur the purpose of bathing in 
the holy Ganges, or visiting one of the numerous 
slirines in the plains, the disease is invariably imputed 
to tlic incantations of the Bengalees. , 

* Mor tree, nor plant 

, Grows here, but what is fed with magic juice, 

All full of huiriiu souls. * 

• 

Our military friend gives two other instances hi 
which, the effects produced were really and truly 
mesmeric, though of course ascribed to magic.' He' 
vouches for the fsfits, but leaves every one to Ml. 
own opinion:— -' , ' ■' 

The wife of one of my grooms, a robust wonwtt^Umd 
tlie mother of a large femily, all living witliin aigf 
grounds, was bitten by a poisonous Serpent; fitoat'foO' 
bably a cobra, or colt]j%r meja, and tpiihkiy ' 

deadly effects of its venom. When the 
were rapidly sinking, tbe secants c«ne ^ xny. u^e; to 
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request that the oivU surgeon of the station might bo 
called in to save her life. He immediately attended, 
and exerted his utmost skill, but in vain. In the 
usual time, the womjn appeared to be lifeless, anfl he 
therefore leA her, acknowlcdging.'that he could not be 
of any further service. On his reaching my bungalow, 
some of my servants stated, that in the peighbourhoo<I 
a fakir, or wandering mendicant, resided, who could 
charm away the bites of snakes; and begged, if the 
doctor had no objection, that/.hcy might be permitted 
to send for him. ■ He answered: ‘ Ycfi, of coqrso: if 
the pool;, people would feel any consolation by hi.s 
coming, they could bring him; but the woman is 
dead,' 

After a considerable lapse of time, the' magicisui 
arrived, and began his magical iueantatious. 1 was 
not present at tlio scene, but it occurred in my park, 
within a couplo of hundred yards of my bungalow; imd 
1 am quite confident that any ullompt to u.se medicines 
would have been quite useless, as tlic wouiau's puwivs 
were utterly oxliauslcd, though her body wjis still 
warm. The fakir sat down at her siile, and began 
to wave his anii over Iut boily, at the same tim^ 
muttering a charm ; atid he continued this process 
until she awoke from her insensibility, wiiicU was 
within a quarter of au hour. 

Tlie last instance we shall giwe occurred at Bombay. 
Tlie writer says: On visiting Bombay in 1822, I was 
greatly diverted by a circumstance tuIdMo me by an 
old friend in the artillery there. lie staled tluit he bad 
had a kulasltee, or tcnt-pitcher, in his service for many 
years; tliat he was a most faithful iuid (tetivc man; but 
that ho had all of a sudden, and without tuly' visible 
cause, become very greatly emaciated, feeble, and ghastly. 
„Mis master had sent him to (Ihe hospital, to have the 
benefit of the skill of the regimental surgeon; but ai'ter 
tlie lapse of some time, he was sent back, with tlie 
intimation that the surgeon could not diseoA'cr any 
specific disease, and that be, therefore, could make 
nothing of liis case. On bringing back this informa¬ 
tion, my friend Ixigan to cross-question ids servnnl, 
who would not at first acknowletlgo the cause of bis 
disease; but at last, after much persuasion, he uui- 
didiy avowed to his master, in confidence, that be was 
labouring under llie eflect of witchcraft. ‘ And do yon 
know,’ said my friend, ' that the fellow actually be¬ 
lieved it himself! ’ And we both laughed most heartily. 
His master continued bis examination, until the kula- 
shee confessed tliat a certain Brahmin, oifieialing at 
a large tank close to the fortress of Bombay, liacl 
threatened him with his revenge, and was now actually 
eating up Ids liver, by which process he.woidd shortly 
be deatnjyed. ‘ X wiU lell you what I did: 1 no sooner 
got the Brahmiu’s nsme, than 1 or^tHMili’my buggy, and 
quickly drove down to tlio tank. On rcacldng it, I 
inquired for the magician; a|fi on bis arrival, I leaped 
down, seked him by the arm, and Imrsewhippcd him 
within on inch of his life, now and then roaring out; 
“I’ll teach you to bewitch my kulasliec, you villain I” 
“How dare you iryurc my servant, you rascal ?” and so 
forth. In a very few minutes, the liver-eating Brainniu 
declared tWt ho would instantly release the kul^hec 
from the spell; tliat, on reaching home, I would nnd 
huUk recovered; and ultimately he was iierfectly re-, 
leased. And, believe me,’ #aid tny friend laughing, 

‘ that the fellow mended ftom thgt hour, and is now a 
Capital aervaut.' 

In a aeries of interesting papers in the Vublin 
Unina-fity called * Warep, or the Divine 

Afflatus of tlie Hindoos, ’ the writer gives a lengthened 
de^ption of tba^ stjiupge possession (whicli ho calls 
daimoniac, PtiiMpiMg thsit U'(i^ to dbumaw—the latter 
being ex^Hpy Svil or dcviUsIh while the former 
inipU^^pilrhuuian power good as well os evil), 
^%|Mp^ried inar.ifestatio)S. ^his fiuth, if it may 
, prevails over rim whid« Western Indi^ 


its greatest Stronghold be^ the province of Concan, 
not far from Bombay. ’There are three kinds of 
w^ren: tlie hereditary or family waren; the trans¬ 
mitted or tribe waren; and that which is summoned 
by a variety of spoils ^d incantations, called the 
village, .waren; the last being, of course, the most 
widelylspread, as almost every village has a temple 
dedica^l to Devee, the frigtitftil goddess who presides 
over afd is consulted on every calgmity, giving her 
responses in the person of some waren selected for the 
purpose. In the hereditary and tribe waren, the visi¬ 
tation coniinuus at intervals through life in the person 
once influenced, and it is always regarded as a proof of 
divine favour, being seldom exercised but fur beneficent 
pgrpoecs. Its approach is made known by sundry 
sudden changes and tremblings, and alicayt by a nod¬ 
ding of the head. After hearings, panting's, gurglings, 
and inoa&ings, composure returns, and the possessed 
begins his utterances, and always in tlie name of some 
‘Jivilli ly or other waren, speaking of himself as a dis¬ 
tinct person, by the name of Majhen Jhad, my tree, whom 
lie reproves, admonishes, and advises, in such terras 
as ‘^My tree has broken such a vow’—‘If my tree acts 
thus,’ &c. Tills phrase has been variously explained, 
as the spirit of tlio root-man or family aneestar, 
s{Haiking of bis descendant waren as tny tree, or os a 
simple allusion to bis iiiotioiiless condition. 

T'lie hereditary waren is the oracle of the liousehold, 
as the village waren is of the entire neighbourhood, 
often usurping the functions of judge and jury, causing 
sometimes the innocent to suffer for the guilty, but 
also, by bis proiibecics, being the means of recovering 
stolen properly. There arc many other kinds of waren: 
a cholera waren, a sanitary waren, a neeromantic 
waren ; iiml so forth. The last iiiimed not only discovers 
the state of,.afliiirs of tlmse wlio dio suddenly, or dis- 
apjicar mysteriously, but pretends to raise the dead ; 
•and a story is recorded of an impudent impostor, 
taking advantage of the belief of the people in the 
identity of the persons tiius raised, and personating so 
well n prince slain ill battle some years before, that not 
only did bis brother swear to his identity, but the 
willow aelually threw off her weeds, and went to live 
with him! 

Wlien calamity or pestilence visits a place, the village 
oracle is consulted n.s to the cause of tlie anger of tlio 
goddess iJevee, and the responses are given forth by 
her inspired waren, amidst a cloud of ineeuse, strongly 
reminding us of the oracle of Delphi. When the sins 
have been pointed out which have caused the parti¬ 
cular scourge, some sacrifice is prescribed, chiefly that 
of goats and. cocks; sometimes tlio inspired waren 
desires a cortnin miinbor of goats to be let loose, aijd 
driven beyond the. boundary, and that he, tlie ineama- 
tion of the evil, will go with them. Of oaursc, the 
scourge diminishes from that day. Several who have 
witnessed this practice in India, Have been struck with 
the remarkable analogy it bears to the scape-goat« 
of the mosaic dispensation, sent into the wilderness 
burdcn6d with the sins of the congregation. 

The word waren signifies a du^ possession—the one 
beneficent, ^nd the other malignant. One curious 
instance is given of a man speaking in the person of 
Devee, and of himself as a third person, eayitfg to a 
Brnlimin; ‘You are going to the Concan: taka'M m 
felloiB with yo n. Ite was happy and pure, peifortoing 
tny ttof sRIpf ftsoi, tinder the influence of waren, iniM 
persons havo become to infuriated as to die under #>(1 
visitation; and it js r^ted that, during a prooeiHdqn 
in honour of the flagellating waren, the inflation 
ipread, the waren was propagated through the Vhqte 
multitude, who became so excited by the haaihig of 
drums, tom-toms, horiis, great brazen ttnmapets, ahd 
other instruments, that, witih dishevelled hgit^ fud 
backs streaming with blo^ from ihrir own ffliigrihpons, 
they danced forward wltha meavdeed ctbthildtti W 
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bellowing out and shaking their heads; «nd so terrific 
was the excitement, that a Portuguese servant who 
was passing bSgan making the same frantic gestures, 
and could only be recovered after repeated cuts with 
the horsewldp^the Hindoos, meanwhile, exulting that 
tlteir goddess had entered into a Christian I That siicli 
powers are made a matter of merchandise folow's of 
course; and, like the woman who brought lier master 
much gain by soothsaying, so there are porsc-ps who 
make a trade of going about with some warcu, who is 
consulted on secret afiairs, who furulclls the future, and 
whose utterances aje sold for money. Extraordinary 
instances are also recounted of w'.T,ren8 of the necro¬ 
mantic class, especially when they have worldly goods, 
becoming the duiws of those who foil tlieui with tlipir 
own weapons, that they may he the mom readily de¬ 
spoiled. In tho Mahratta countrj'-, except in the large 
towns, there are no piiysicians; .tnil wltfcn simple 
remedies tail, they 8.ay: ‘ Bund for tlu! god,’ or initgician, 
just as in the caso of our correspondent; and hesidco 
the sacrifice of goats and cocks, llierc is, under the 
name of religious fasts, ti much more telling and | 
significant prescription in tho way of regimen. j 

It were impossible, in a sjuice like onrs, to give even 
an outline of tho difierent siu'cles of waren and their 
strange practices, part of wliich would seem to he akin 
to what we call mesmerism and clairvoyauee, n ith the 
addition of si>clls and sacrifices. Wo might -write 
volumes, and search every volmno that has been 
written on the subject, and we could exiiiscate uutliing 
else than that from the beginning of the world, and we 
may say in every country in the worhl, there has l)een, 
under different names and forms, a very general heli<'f 
in some supernatural power walking abroad on the 
earth, by yhich, when prcsinning on its p 0 b 5 .cs.sion, 
one man may rule over another to his pan hurt or 
benefit, as the caso may bo. We have as little 
sympathy with those who pretend to account for cta-ry- 
tliing, and would solve all mysteries by uiitnrid cause.s, 
as with those who yield iiu])lieit belief, and run after 
every now thing. If such powers arc illusive—in their 
operations they are certainly not always so—and tlie 
illusion be mental; if faith be all that is needed, that 
strong faith which, if able on the oiu' hand to reniovo 
mountains, on the other, causes scales to grow on the 
eyes of the mind, so that a man loses his identity', mid 
is blindly led about by the will of another; or if the 
result of bodily disease, liysteria, or some other 
derangement of tlie nervous system, there still remains 
enough of mystery to awaken tho solemn inquiry of 
the physician, tlio psychologist, flic ('hristian, of 
thinking man. Contradiclions will ineij; him at every 
turn. Ho will find all th(>ories more tliau usually 
failaeionsi He will see a strictly matter-of-fact iierso’n, 
in seeming health, and of strong mind, so easily acted 
on as in a few seconds to present the appearance of a 
doting idiot; and a highly imaginative person, or one 
I driven about by every wind of doctrine, who cannot be 
towoli^. He will see tho healthy taken, and the sickly 
left. If, then, it he disease, and whether mtnilal or 
bodily, such disease and its causes must bo latent 
indeed; and we confess we look for no ‘ exming man ’ 
who is to solve the mysteiy. * 

That this power, which we call mesmerism, was also' 
known to the priests of ancient Egypt, is supposed to 
h« proved by carvings on the temples of priests making 
the, iwsM with hands, opposite other figures, to 
prodttbp the sleep ; a oircumatance -which has 'been 
nileonnbgii ss proving a oomiectfon between the ancient 
rwgion in Egypt, and some unknown fmth formerly 
I^S^t in India* at the time the temples of Elephant;^ 
and others wore built. We greatly admire 
t^a j tf fai .n t hr oplc Major Ludlow, who devoted his 
ite abolishing of the suttee; but whose 
miet with very partial success, until, by 
ShBStms, he discovered that there 


was a time at which the rite did not exist. A greater 
than ke, however, must arise before the other still more 
ancient and wide-spread fiiitb c.an either be explained 
or Abolished. 


WHERE DOES LONDON END? 

It is not only a well-understood fact, that tho Great 
Metropolis is a sore puzzle to str-angors, but even tho 
dwellers thcreii's arc wont to give nj), in despair, imy 
attemjit to didine or limit it. Wiiat w London ? Tliere 
are two causes, or rather two sets of causps, wliieh 
throw grc'at doubt on the ytroper answer to this question. 
'I’he one is the varying acreage or area comprised under 
this name, and the other is the natural increase of 
jiopuliilion over every part of tlie area. Let ns shortly 
glance at both tliose groups of disturbing causes. 

The original London was the nucleus of that which 
now constitutes tlie C'tVy of London. The London of the 
Hrilons before the Uomuns landed, is supposed to have 
been little other than ‘ a collection of huts sot do«'u on 
a dry spot in the midst of tlie m.arsliosa forest nearly 
boundeil this spot, at no groat distance from the 
’I'lianu's; and a lake or fen existed, ovfxic/e JMiidon, at or 
near tlie site now occupied by Eiiisbury Square. The 
area of T,oiiilun, at. tliis early period, is supposed to 
Inucbccn bounded l)y--to use tlK'ir iiUHlern designation 
■■ -Tower Hill on tlie cast, Dowgatc Hill on tlie west, 
Lombard i»iii4 l''ciicliiirch Streets on llio north, and of 
course tlie river on the south- a limited area, certainly, 
not much exceeding liali' a mile in length by a quarter 
in breadth. 'I'lfc-re arc iiulic.ntions that brooks bounded 
this an-a 011 tlie north and west, and a marsh on the 
cast; but tliere is 110 ro.isoii to believe that the city liad 
walls. The tciTihle (levuttal.ioii in the time ot*Bo(idice{h» 
mu.st have nearly destroyed J.ondoii, • destined to be 
rephieed by one of Roman construction. 

Tlic lioman London was evidently of larger size. 
The nueieiit <‘ity-wall is known to have been of Roman 
suhstrueture, idthough surmounted by work of later 
date. It had many tuircts or towers, luid seven double- 
gates, supposed to liavc been Luclgato, Newgate, Alders- 
gate, Oripplogate, Bishopsgiite, Aldgato, and tlio 'I’ower 
I*osteni-gate; mid the streets now named from those 
gates will serve to mark out the included area. Roman 
London may bo said to lie about sixteen fbet Wow our 
].ondon, over all this area; about two ieet being the 
Mirix of liie Rmnan buildings, and tho rc'st being 
snhseqiiciit aecumulations of rubbish, at tiie rate, say, 
of a foot in a century. In the later Saxon and Norman 
times, tho western portion of the vuill was extended so 
as to include p. somewliat larger are.n, the utmost limit 
oi|‘ London witliin tlie walls’ heW 1170 acres. 

Rut Loiidon*9V>ised to stay^’itliin its walls; it 
walked forth into the eoiiiitry; and even so far bock as 
HiUfi, London, beyond ti-^se limits, was four times as 
largo as that ‘ within the walls.’ Of this exterior 
portion, 230 acres constituted tho ‘city without the 
walls,’ subjected to civic jurisdiction by successive 
grants; it formed a belt nearly around the portion 
‘within’ the walls. These COO acres, le|S than a 
squmo mile, have ever since constituted tlio ‘ city of 
lioiidon,’ divided into two portions—‘ without* and 
‘ within’ tho walls. There are ninety-eight parishes in 
the inner portion, find alcven in the outer; but the. 
London which lay beyond tho corporate rule had ho 
social or political hounds placed to its extension. There 
were {he ancient city of Westminster and the villi^ td 
Charing, on the vfcst; and London marcllkd along 
Strand to meet them: there were Kensington Aetf 
Bdyswater in the remoter west, and X*ieoa^l|yij^ 
Oxford Street became links to join them to 
there were Killum and Hampstead and ' 

Newington and llurm^ and Haoknen mi .t^ ikhM; 
and London has travelled aloim halfHh'doisen^'l^t 
roads northward to fratcmlle -wi^ tiiom.''' So, 
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on the east; and so, likewise, crossing the river to the 
south, do we And this same process to haver been 
active; villages and hamlets have become absorbed 
into London, by London going to meet them. '■ 

If we now ask, Wliere docs London end ? it will bo 
found that this ramification perplexes the subject 
greatly. Whcr shall say that such or ^ich n hamlet 
is not in London ? Who is to draw the line, and where ? 
It was said ten years ago, that the metropolis is a 
hundred and forty times as large as lh« eiti/ of London 
‘within the walls;’ but even this is vague, unless we 
know wlu'rc the limit is placed. One mode of grouping, 
adopted before the appointment of the Uegistrar-Gcneral 
of births, &c., depended on the ‘ London bills of mor¬ 
tality,’ or the record of deaths preserved by the parish-, 
clerks. London, in this sense, included the city within 
the walls, the city without the walls, Westminster, and 
about forty ont-parishes. Southwark w.<is not included 
in these bills originally, but became a component part 
afterwards. The Kc'gistrar-General, under the improved 
modern system, gives an immense range to London; 
it includes the City, Westminster, Southwark, all tlie 
out-parishes of tlic former system, and tlie villages or, 
hamlets of Bow, Bromley, Brompton, Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Deptford, Fulham, Greenwich, Ilammersinith, 
Hatcham, Kensington, Brompton, Marylcbone, Bad- 
dington, Piineras, Ilighgate, Stoke-Newington, and 
Woolwich. It is true, he calls all this the ‘ metropolis;’ 
but the metropolis is in common parli'nse identical 
with ‘London.’ 

The population returns are not even a correct tes* 
in this matter, fur they include diffeilent districts at 
difihrent times. In 1821, of the eighteen villages or 
hamlets named above, only five were included iii the 
«/metropolis;’ and in 1831, tlgsrc were two additional. 
Tlie metropolitan population in 184.1, in comparison 
with that of 1831. dillhrs by no less than 200,000 on 
this mere (lucstion of nomenclature alone, independent 
of real increase on other grounds. 'I'hc poor-law 
grouping difiers again from that of the llegistnir- 
General; tht metropolis, or the ‘ London division,’ does 
not include so many of the marginal parishes as the 
Begistrar’s system. Again, the Post-office arrangement 
is independent of all the others; for it is based upon 
taking 8t Paul’s as a centre, and drawing circles 
around this at a definite number of miles’ nadius ; and 
the metropolis is thus made expansible on geometrical 
principles. Then the parliamentary limit is siii ffcnrris; 
for the metropolis here comprises the City of London, 
the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the five modern boroughs of Marylebonc, Finsbury, 
Tower Hamlets, Greenwich, and Lantbcth—a very 
capricious limit, truh*; for while it includes the ^r 
east at Woolwich, it excludes Pimli^,' Brompton, and 
a vast ac^oining area. Lastly, to give one more mesh 
to this net, we find the pqjKcc metropolis to be the 
most grasping of all: by the original act of 1829, tl)c 
metropolis is made to fill a circle twenty'-fonr unles in 
diameter, having Charing Cross in its centre; while in 
1840, this circle was coolly stretched to a diameter of 
thirty milf s. 

When a reader, therefore, is told of the vast inc|ease 
of population in London, let him sober down his 
astonishment until he knows which (among half-a- ‘ 
dozen different Londons) i%thc^ne alluded to. As 
‘our own country’ may bo taken to mean Ehgland 
only, or England and Wales, or Great Britain, or 
the United Kingdom, or the British Empire, in five 
different defrecs of largeness, so may ‘our metro¬ 
polis’ have at least as many significations. Tables 
of metropoUtan population have been Issued in the 
following form 6T6;260i 1801 , 000 , 000 ; 1811, 
1,050,000; 1821, 1,274,800; 1881, 1,471,941; 1841, 

1,878,about 2,25Q^>W. But this table is 
. Whkit'to the' correction abovf bhited at. Nearly a 
eg0| Maitland''sai^;'‘This ancient city has 


engulfed ond^-cityi one borough, and forty-three 
villages.’ A formidable addition has sipce been made 
to tliis ‘engulfed’ family. So enigmatical is this 
metropolis ours, that it would be equally true to 
state that ‘ London is rapidly increasing in population,’ 
and that ‘ London is slowly decreasing in population.’ 
The mkropolis, as a wliolc, yearly increases its nwn- 
bers ; but the City, the original London, is less popu¬ 
lous n(iw than a century ago, on account of the streets 
having been widened, and many small dwelling-houses 
removed, to make way for largo commercial establish¬ 
ments, the mamigcrs and clerks of whicli almost all 
slcctp out of London. 

If we glance over a map of London, or, still better, 
take <•» re.solutc .scries of omnibus-rides or foot-rambles, 
we shall find ourselves as little able as before to settle- 
the question, ‘ Where docs London end ? ’ 'That huge 
mass of sfiiall streets and poor houses, comprising the 
borough of the Tower Hamlets, allow's us no rest till we 
I get three miles eastward of St Paul’s. Beyond this 
point, there arc a few patches of Bow Common yet left; 
but Poplar and Blackwall, Bromley and Bow, tell ns to 
go yet further eastward to the river Lea; and even 
West Ham and Stratford, though on the Essex side of 
the Lea, seem to cl.nitn a metropolitan position. Again, 
passing over Victoria Park—tliat pleasant oasis in a 
desert of houses—and bending round towards tlie north, 
we may ask where are the fields; and may wait until 
‘ echo answers, Where.’ Hackney and Iloinerton, Clap¬ 
ton and Dalstun, Sliueklcwcil and Newington, not only 
have tlie houses ranged themselves closely along the 
main roads to these villages, hut have filled up nearly 
all the vacant ground between those roads. Is Totten¬ 
ham to be included in our Loudon; and if not, wiiy 
not ? And at Ilighgate and ILampstcad, as the rows 
of Iiouses hqve ascended these hills, and climbed over 
the hills, why stop there ? why not send London still 
further out of town ? Look at the new town springing 
up around the Camden Station ; at tlie Portland Town 
westward of Begent’s Park; at the Westbourne Town 
far beyond tlie Paddington terminus; at tlie new town 
west of Kensington; at tlie vast mass of buildings 
between Kensington and tlie Thames—all these are the 
mere filling up of the districts which had before licen 
marked out by the great roads; and the groat roads 
themselves arc carrying out their rows of houses still 
further into what wc may, in courtesy, designate ‘ the 
fields.’ 

So it is on tlie south side of the river. Of the 13,000 
vehicles whicli cross London Bridge in twelve hours 
on'aVi average summer day, an immense number is 
employed in conveying ‘ City men ’ to and from their 
t'.omcs on the south of the Thames. Walworth, Cam¬ 
berwell, Kennington, and Brixton wore once on the 
border region between town and country; nay, the city 
really did reach the country there; but now, all these 
belong to London. A hit of green at Kennington is, by 
good-luck, to be kept green as a people’s park; but« 
nearly all else h.as become brick and mortar; the Ckty 
man hils to go further to get a pleasant bouse aiid a 
good garden, and we have to go fiirther to ascertain— 
where does ^London end ? 

. Among many carious proofs of the wide grasp of the 
all-absorbing metropolis, we may adduce the horror of 
the Fentonvillions at the proposed new cattle-market. 
How manjr years ago is it since Coprnihagen Firids vqre 
almost beyond the regions of civilisatioo, kbotm oi^ 
as a prairie lying between London and the Copenhagen i 
Tea-^rdons ? Lqt ai!^ one, whose knowUMW df 
district goes hack fifteen or. twenty years, answs^ ^if 
question. Bat now, Copenhagen Haase itself 
within the limito of London, by rows of goo^ houses 
belting it in on the north ; and the gmtiliQM Of new 
town are shocked at the threatened adv^t of 
and sheep, - ' s Li'' ".fij'"' 

If we look into toe stapendoas 
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does not remove our troubles; it gives u» the names of 
nearly 7000 streets, places, roads, squares, circuses, 
crescents, quadrants, rows, liills, lanes, yards, buildings, 
courts, alleys, gardens,, greens, mews, tejraces, and 
walks, but it does not tell ^s how far the suburbs are 
included, nor what ore the principles which dqj^erminc 
the inclusion or exclusion. > 

Un short, wo bc^n by asking a question, and must 
end by, leaving it unanswered. Although tolerably 
familiar with London, we cannot tell—‘Wliero docs 
London end ? ’ 

■* - 

EDUCATED SKILL. 

It is well known, that in the manufacture or paepasa- 
tion of most articles in the arts, tlie main cost lies in 
the judicious application of skilled l.abour. 'J'he value 
of the raw material is usually of compariAivc small 
amount. A pound’s wortli of iron makes six hundred 
pounds’ worth of penknives; and cotton, which in 
the state of gingham may bo bought at 3d. per yard, 
is sold for the same weight as gold in threads for 
Brussels lacc. 

It is therefore obvious, that the great udvanta^ of 
cheap raw material is iti the rude stages of manufac¬ 
tures, or when our skill in production is not inferior to 
that possessed by our neighbours. In a manufiicture 
in whicli tho cost of the flnishcil oi-ticle is several 
hundred times the inice of the materials usetl to make 
it, it is skill, and nut the original cost of the material, 
that determines successful comi)etition. 

We find that all European nations except England, 
have accepted tins fact as a principle of state, and have 
founded schools and colleges to train their industrial 
populatiomin the knowledge of art and science, which 
are the only true found.itions of practical skill in an 
advanced stage of civilisation. In fact, wc in this 
country have for some years seen tliis truth, 6t> far as 
art is involved, anil have established Schools of Design; 
' but wc have forgottoi that art in industry is chiefly 
used to adorn the prodnetious of science, and have 
neglected tlie latter. What eireuinstanccs have linp- 
pened in the last few years in the history of the worliT, 
that compel an allusion to this neglect in a speech from 
tho throne ? 

The marking features of our iige arc tlie great 
economy of time, and the practical abbreviation of 
space. Coal and iron arc now transiiorted by other 
means than by slow-going trains or coast-Kngging 
luggers. Iron horses, wliicli feed on coal and drink 
only water, go screaming over the country at a gigantic 
pace, dragging with tliem tlie whole pjodiice of coal¬ 
mines and ironworks. Marine monsters, related to 
these, plough the ocean, and scatter our natural riches 
Vover the world, receiving in exchange the produce of 
other climes. The earth is bound round by chains, 
which render geographical distribution arbitrary dis- 
th mli ous, and cuablc thought to be reciprocated without 
h|d^ arrested by distance in space. Blind must be 
tho nation that docs not see in nil this au alteration of 
conditions, which introduce ucw elements into the 
competition of industry. The changes mrw be summed 
up in the remark, that as improved locomotion distri- 
•htttea raw material to all hinds at a very slightly 
increased cost Ibr the transit, manufacturing compe- 
tiition among nations is resolved into a racg for 
loMlectoal pre-eminence. 

,, , .T^s truth is less likely to be speedily acknowledged 
l^.Us, because if our native sstbnee languishes, we have 
iyM ifiqiital to import it; and wo do not see tiiat this is 
o;^ ocederating our overthrow. But the relative 
of abundance in raw material, and tlie appa> 
df soienee to its development, may be seen by an 
from a barbarous country, in which the 
fSf^is plentifhl, and the latter is beginning ,to shine 
toMUis of an enlightened prince. 


_ Siam, as our readers know, is an important kingdom 
situa^^d between the Burman Empire on tho one hand, 
and Cochin-China on the utlier. It abounds in natural 
resdurces, but exports only sugar, spices, drugs, and 
lead, and those only in comparatively smikl quantity ; 
yet it has gold enough to make pavements for the sacred 
white elephants, and to throw down into 4>c unfathomed 
abyss in the Cavern of tho Sun. Of antimony, there are 
stores sufficient to render lustrous the eyes of tlie blaek- 
teelhed hcaulicsiof Siam ^while silver, iron, copper, lead, 
and fuel, are known to abound in these favoured regions. 
Yet witli all these loc.nl advantages, it is nearly certain 
that we could, in spile of tho distance, successfully 
compete W'ith tho productions of copper and iron in 
their own’ markets, because wc have applied science to 
tlicir extraction and pA'paration. 

Siam, like nations nearer home, is very proud of its 
own industry, .nnd of its position among tlie states of 
tlie eartii; and it may well be, seeing that its king is 
liprcditary lonl of the stars, and gives tlieni permission 
to move ill their orbits. 'I’lie prcsuinplivo heir to the 
stars thought one day he would like to know what 
Europeans believed of his celestial jiuwers, so he studied 
Siiatlicmaties and astronomy from Englisli books, after¬ 
wards extending ids knowledge to navigation, to the 
natural scieiiees, and to English literature. Priiico 
Chow Faa, wlio has, since April ly.'il, succeeded his 
sensual .and ignorant hrot tier, under tlie new appellation 
of Xing tkiigdet Bhra Cliom Kluw, found liis know¬ 
ledge of science tlius acquired a proiligioiis jiower in 
the improveincnt of ids future terrestrial kingdom, 
altliougli Ids eticstial possessions ruidsiicd at the same 
time. Ijike JVince Henry of I’orlugal, the Siamese 
prince believed tiiat tlie only princely talent worth 
cultivating, was ‘tlie taljjnt to do gowlandJUndcr hij^ 
mental vigour, this distant kingdom began to develop 
ill a woiideri’ul mamier. Like I’eter llic Great, lie 
founded dockyards, and built ships of war equal to 
lirst-class Englisli vessels, navigating them, not by 
eyes iiaiiiteil in front, as of old, but by chronometers 
and Grccnwieli tables. He introduced Eiyropcan disci¬ 
pline into tile army, and taught it how to use artillery, 
lie obtained minors of talent tocxaniiiic into his mines, 
and tlie mode of working in them ; hut in ids reforms 
lie awiikoncd tlio jealousy of the king and of the priest- 
liood, and for tlie last few years lias been obliged to 
conceal his talents and good designs under the yellow 
garb of a priest, whicli lie threw off in the April of last 
year, a few days previous to tlie opening of our Great 
Exhibition. 

In tills case of a semi-b.arbarous nation, wo see 
clearly that knowledge is power, and more surely is it 
s| with regard to competing civilised nations. Wc, too, 
have a princff*iiiglily edueated^n science and in art, 
who is endeavouring to impress upon his nation tlie 
benefits of science. At ^Jbe same time tliat the Siamese 
prince threw off the yeuow robe of superstition and 
ignorance, the prince of this country invited all nations 
to throw oft’ their robes of prejudice and vanity, ahd, • 
in his own words, to commence at ‘ tids new starting* 
pohit, from winch ail nations will be able to direct their 
future exertions.’ It was a capital idea to'make each 
na^on tlie judge of its own position, by shewing to 
wliat point other states had attained. Our thinking 
men—our BrcwsteiSi, Hofscliels, Babbages, and a host 
of others—have declared tliat our deficiencies arisr 
from neglecting science in its application to induitCT; 
and file ^nerM feeling of the public has ratified tajsii 
judgment by their consent., In another article, tie.iaRt 
allude to the mcAiis of occomplisMng this wimt; 
the meanwhile may conclude by drawing atteutinu ifq: 
a couple of sentences uttered on a late 
Ihriiicc Albert;—‘ Man’s reason being creiii^ 
the imago of God, hejias to use it to' diwave^V^/ 
laws by which the lumighty govetiu his 
and by making these lam| Ids-stsAWd io 
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coniltior nature to hit uao—himself ft divine instrument. 
Stuenue discovers these latrs of power, motiort; and 
transformation; industry applies them to the raw- 
matter -udiicli the e^rth yields us in abundance, 'but 
which Wecortes valuable only by knowledge; art teaches 
us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and 
gives to our productions forms in ac^’ordanue with 
them.’ 

ENGLAND'S FIRST TOLONY. 
Wheke did England plant her first colony? ‘Wl>y, 
in Nortli America, to bo sure,’ says a transatlantic 
cousin: ‘ on those shores to wliich our fatlicrs resorted 
during the sovonteentli century, for tlie eiijdyinout of 
civil and religious liberty, aiuf where tliey laid tlie 
foundation of those States whoso wealth ami power 
are now the wonder of the world.’ Stay, Cr>usin 
Jonathan, not so fast. ‘Wo reckon’ that England, 
made an experiment in colonisation some 2o0 years 
earlier than that, and one no less demonstrative of 
the enterprise and hardihood of our ancestors. Tlicre 
was a sjwt nearer home, the stronghold of a nest of 
pirates, -who were to Enghuid sucli an annoyance as 
the corsairs of Algiers proved in later times to SouLlieni 
Europe; and our monarch, xuovoked by their numerous 
and daring outrages, ajid carrying with hjjii^thc enthu¬ 
siastic concurrence of liis people, resolved to disposscs-s 
them. Crossing tlie water in jicrson, with 738 vessels 
of war. and a numornus army, he inviosted the place 
both by sea and land; and finding that it could not be 
taken bjj storm, lie sat p.aticully down for nearly 
•bloven months outside the walls, till the iniiabitants 
were starved into a surrender. But every reader 
of history is familiar witli the siege of Calais, so gal¬ 
lantly prosecuted iiy tlic English under ICdward 111., 
so gallantly endured by tlie French under Sir John 
de Vienne, c 

As soon as the keys were surrendered, the toivn ivns 
cleared not only of the soldiery, but of all tlio inl.abi 
tanta, men, women, and diildren, the king’s detenui- 
nation being to rciHHjple it entirely witli Knglisli. 
‘ Tlius all manner of people,’ says a historian of i 088, 

‘ were turned out of tl»o town, except one priest, ami 
two other ancient men, who understood the customs, 
laws, and ordinances of tlie place, and how to point out 
and assign the lands that lay about, as well as tlie 
several inheritances, as they hati been divided bcfo'-c. 
And when all things vero duly prcpip.d. for the kinf s 
reception, he niountoil ins war-horse, and rode into 
Calais -with a triumphant elao^ur of trumpets, clarions, 
and tabours;’ the drum now sounding for the first tinig 
on French ground. The great lords, who, with their 
feudal retinues, had assisted in tlw siege, were rewarded 
with gifts of • many fair houses ’ and lands, that through 
their tenantry and retainers they might assist in defend¬ 
ing the new colony. Abundant encouragement *was 
also given for the emigration ttf the stout men of Kent, 
Bad the substautial citisens of London, with their 
^ouhiliGB. Tiie streets and ptittcipal buildings received 
English names, and the borough was organised in 
Misoh with English feeling, being governed by a mayor 
and corporation. Thus eommnncod>in August i847 
England's first colony, whinli in due timo was repre¬ 
sented in the home poriiament by '^o members of the 
House 

TlmRl^ish Enle, as tiids's^tlement was ealied, had 
^out..ei|^t leagues, while it 
-;J^ *^P|y i^..thm;1iea^ interior. Within 


this space, a’considerable population was located, not 
only much more numerous than In thp present day, 
hpt including a much greater number of trades-peoplo 
dealing iUriirticles of luxury, as wo infer itom some 
records of Henry VlII.’s expenditure, which include, 
for insl,‘'ncc, dealings w'ith five different jewellers. 
There Js still c>.\is.tlng at Calais a qurious chart, dated 
JtOO, containing a minute specification of the roads, 
farm-steads, mills, quames, and bulwark.s, as they then 
evi.sted. Here are ‘ English Street,’ ‘ Knight Street,’ 

‘ Evclync’s VVaye,’ ‘ Y® wayc from Marck to St Peter’s,' 
and ‘ y® new main Bank.’ Many af the larger country 
dwclling.s, wliicli arc rudely depicted, appear more liko 
ni.sti(! iort.diees than farndionscs of our day. Numo- 
rtsis (tm-er.s, marked as ‘bulwarks,’ seem to have com- 
imiiiiied the boundary and other more exposed parts of 
the I’ale. The only road across llie ‘nmrisbes’ on the 
Bouib and‘soutl\-west was eonimanded l>y Fort Niculay 
—tlieii called Ke.wbindbridge—a place of great import- 
hnec, originally built in an extensive morass, and fur- 
iil.«bed witli sluice-gtilcB to tlic sea, wiiich enabled its 
liolders to flood tlie surrounding eonnfry at will. Not 
only the fortifications then e.'cistiug, but those wliich 
succeeded thetii in later times, arc now in ruin; but 
tlie curious traveller finds remains enough to repay a 
stroll among tlie grass-covered bastions. 

Ill tlic town, V. e find Castle Stn'ct, Duke Street, 
Hill Street, Shoe Ijane, and Love Jiane—names which 
smack mmiistakahiy of tlii' island homo of .Tohn Gib¬ 
bons, Hugh Giles, itichard Gilbert, and other colonial 
houseboidors, whose names appear on a still existing 
rent-roll. 

'J’boiigb llio Englisli monareh was instigated to the 
capture and coiouisalioii of Calais mainly with a view 
to dislod.ge the pirates, who issued from its fastnesses 
and liaras^efl our navigation, yet lie very soon learned 
to ap])reciate the possession of such a frontier port 
and fortress ns a depot for purposes of aggression, as 
well as a means of maritime protection. Moreover, it 
wa.s afterwards perceived, that immense gain would 
accrue to tlic Excliequcr from tlie maintenance of this 
station as a port of e.ntrge -into the Netherlands for 
J'higiisli nnuiiifactures; and though at a day wliou 
kniglit-eiraiitry was iiifinitoly more in vogue than 
coiimiereial enterprise, tliese interests were carefully 
studied, so tliat the conquest of a small piratical tor n 
was turned to' vastly better account than had been 
aniiciiiateil. 

The preservation of a settlement so important, and 
yet ^urrouiulcd by an iiivetcratcly Ifosiilo people, 
deihanded no ordinary vigilance. The keeping of it 
was accordingly always committed to one of the most 
fi iisty of the English barons, with the title of lord- 
de|iiity, and tlie. command of a sufficient garrisons 
while no expense was spared on the works neoossarjr 
for its maintenance. There were stringent laws fer 
the daily opening and closing of the gates. Which wore 
superintended by a knight or master-porter, a 
gcntlonian-portcr, with a staff of subordinates. 'Kie 
lord-deputy liimself received the keys every cv6«in||, 
and delivered them in the morning to the knight-' 
porter, witli‘orders ns* to the number of gates to be 
opened for the day. This was done as soon as the first 
watch-bell had tolled three times, and the guard tfeStted 
out. During the timo of dinner, which was an hdtfe 
bdbaa noon, the gates wero invariably closed; and . tlie 
keys again delivered to the lord-deputy, wapth 
W'ere'* Bidden in a safe jilace, known ofily l&®is«i^’ 
When the meal was endll, and business 
were reopened with the stuno cefettway 
fiiorning; and at four O’clock 2 >.ae., they Aj® W 

tlie night.' Except by m»eial ordelf pf lhh si^ty« 
none but the Lanthorn Gate 'was i^id^ j 

herring season. There -were-StriOt I 

with regard to strangert- I 

keepers of hostelHes -mid I 
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to make a dtdly report of the number and quality of 
llieir guests. The I’reUch, by the way, have deemed 
it proper to mSintaiu this custom of the phicc, despite 
the lapse of four centuries since its' pcculi^ position 
rendered such espionage a ngeessary precaution. 

During the 200 years that we boasted the possession 
of Calais, it was often tlie scene of courtly fesiivitius 
on a magnificent scale—ofteuer, pcrh.aps, than any 
other spot under Englisli dominion, except tlic metro¬ 
polis. 'Wc need scarcely remind the reader of the 
marriage of Richard II. with the yoiitliful Isabella "of 
Valois in the churcKof St Micholas, a Icte which cost 
the English monarch 300,000 marks; nor the rendez¬ 
vous of Henry VIII. and hVancis I., called the Field of 
the Cloth of Cold from the sumptuousness of thcroysd 
pavilions, and other accessories, the preparation of 
which employed above 2000 English artificers. IVe 
have before us a collection of annals,* recehtly pub¬ 
lished, chiefly from rare and ancient documents, and 
affording such details of the ‘fashionable arrivals’* 
here as give us a high idea of what this our first colony 
was capable of doing in its i>almy days. 

There landed, for instance, on the Htli of May ]^^p0, 
Henry VI1., accompanied by bis queen, the Bisliop of 
Loildon, the Duk(' of Jiuekingham, tlie Earls of Surrey 
and Essex, with several otiier noblemen. Clo.sely 
following, came the Earl of Suffolk, with an immense 
retinue of esquires, gentlemen, and yeoimm; the 
Bishop of Durlnnn, the Karl of Ormond, with s<‘\c’n 
other noblemen and gentlemen of rank; and in tiie 
following month, the Earl o£ Eorthuiul»ei-laiid, J.ord 
Mountjoy, Eord Devonshire, Sir .John VVyngfielde, and 
their retinues, to assist at a miignificent baminet given 
by Henry to the Arehduke l’lnli|> of Burgundy. 
Nothing, a& our annalist observes, hut uuuibers, real 
names, and dales, eau effectually enable H/e reader to 
form a notion of tlic state, 350 years ago, of this at 
present Irist and unimimrtant frontier town. And 
oven with these authenlie data before us, it npj)ears 
surprising bow such a host of nobility, with their 
nnmerous retainers, should have hceu adequately lodged 
within the walls of Cahds, on viewing the e.xisting^ 
proportions of the town. The banquet w^as given at St 
Peter’s, just without the walls—for it seems not to have 
been the mode to invite eontinontiU guests to ‘ walk 
inside’—tlie fine old pnrisli elinreh being partitiorieil 
off into various apartments for the guests, and rieliiy 
hung witli arras and cloth of gold. 

‘ Our Lady’s Cliapel was set aiwrt for tlie archduke's 
chamber, the walls being hung with arnis representing 
the story of Aliasucrus and Esther, and the floor daiil 
with carpets strewed witli roses, lavcmlor, and otlier 
sweet herbs. Another corapartruent of the church vras 
hung with tapestry,, representing the siege of Troy* 
the walls of the choir being covered with blue clotli, 
emblazoned with Jieurs-de-luce. The vestry was hung 
with “red sarsenet, most riclily beseen;” whilst tlie 
*belflnp-was ordained for the offices of the pantry, 

’ coalomlonary, and cellar. There “lacked neither 
yenisbn, cream, spice-cakes, strawberrieSJ or -wafers,” 
^ the chronicler expresses it; an English fat ox 
Of ♦.“pondered and lescd;” an immense'^umher of 
tseff 1 kids and venison-pasties were consumed, besides 
of ono \plenty of divers sorts of wine, and two hogs- 
Aom Whf hippocrass.” Seven horse-loads of clicrries 
bWMiojion, besides “pypyiw, grengenges, and oSlior 
plenty was such, that tlio guests imd 
eonia ' w^®** could not consume all the viands* the 
wherefore the king offered,a second feast for 
^Sfeants, on the one following.’ 

of the largest of the apartments formed in tb% 
^ St Ficrte,. was appropriated as the guest- 
l#pah*r, in which Philip dined with Henry and his 
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queen, tlio party eating off ‘ gold and silver vessels of 
gomll,^ fashion,’ and pledging each other in ‘cuppes 
and flngoiis of golde, gamyshed with perCuUes, rosya, 
aiid’wliitc hearts, in gemnie.s.’ Afb-r dinner, the arch¬ 
duke ‘ daimced with the English ladyes,’ th^ took leave 
of the king and queem, anil rode tlio same evening to 
Gravelines. , * 

Among the august persoiinges who sojourned at 
Oiilais in days of yore, none execlled tlie gorgi'ons 
priest, Cfirdiiial iVolsey,4u the display of pomp, or in 
the number and qualify of liis retinue. On the lllh .Inly 
iri2r, his laniiing rn rwtr to Boulogne was attended by 
the Karl of Derby, the Bishops of London and Dublin ; 
the Lords ilonteaglo and Uarredeiv, with a staff of 
kniglits, sgeretarics, physicians, gentlemen - ushers, 
officers of tlie household, genileiiien of tlie chapel, and 
other retaiiH'rs ; the legate's train of attendants alone 
requiring 000 liorsos. But at tlie same time came the 
pope's nuncios, tlie Kreneh king's anihassatlors, and 
tlw“ captain of Boulogne, ‘ with a goodlie eompanic,’ to 
welcome liim. On tlie occasion of a previous visit, he 
brouglit over 12 chaplains, .50 gentlemen, 238 servants, 
and 150 horses. 

The llarli'i.in and Cottonian M.'niuscripts .are rich in 
interesting^ details of another fashionable arrival at 
Ciilais—tlml of Anne of Cloves, on licr way to England 
to he uuiteil in marriage to Henry Vlll. Her train 
was composed of 2113 person.^, including the Earls of 
DvcrsUyii .*iii lloiissenhergh, with their ‘gentlemen, 
ladies, pages, ofllecrs, and servants.’ Tlie Lord High 
Aihniral of J-lngland eauie over cxiircssly to.takc coiri- 
in.'ind of the veskel destined to convoy the bride across 
the (ffiaiiiicl. Accompanied by the lord-deputy of 
(kiKiis, and a numerous rctiiuie, he went fortli to meet 
the yfoncri! on her way d'roiii Gravelines. Ills dress,* 
and that of ills attendants, is recorded for our gratifl- 
eutiun:—‘For he was apparelled in a eoat of pnrplo 
velvet, cut in clofli of gold, and tied with aigulets 
and ti"efoiIs of gold to the number of four hundred. 
Baldricwisc, he wore a chain of stnmgo fasliion, to 
which w'lts suspended a wliistle of gold, set .witli 
precious stones of great value. The admiral’s train 
consisted of thirty gentlemen of tlie king’s iiousehold, 
apiiarellcd with massive chains. Besides tliese, he had 
a great miinhcr of gentlemen of his own suite, in blue 
velvet and crimson satin, as ivell .as the mariners of his 
ship, in sa'iii of Bruges (bliie^, botli eoals and slops 
of the same eolour—his yeomen h.-iiig elail in blue 
daniiisk.’ A foul wind detained tlio lady here for 
tifteou days, ‘ (luring wliieli lime, in order to afford her 
recreation, joii-ts and banquets wfe got up by the 
aiitliorities.’ Tlic simplicity with wlihdi our gracious 
Qcj^en travels from tlie Isle of to Aberdeenshire, 

or takes a trii7TjSs'os.s the Chnrinol to see her uncle 
Leopold, makes us almost forget tlial such gorgeous 
state attended every step royalty in the olden time. 
Glance we now a moment at the commercial aspect of 
Calais during tlio ICnglisli occupancy. 

Tlio Staple-Hall or Wool Staple (now called the i 
Conr do Guise) built by lotters-patent from Richard 
II., dated 138'J, w,as a singular combination /if palace 
and ijparket, exchequer and cloth-ball; the seat alike 
of royalty and trade; for here our English monarchs 
often lodged, and within tlicsc precincts our ancestors 
established their sent’of eiistom, beneath the roytd eye 
and roof-tree. Hither were not only the ‘ mcrchauhtes 
and oejupiers of all manner of \varc8 and raerchandiSK!*’ 
in England, but the ‘ merchauntes straungers’ of thb, 
Low Countries inyited by proclamation to resort i 
repair, from time to time, there to ‘ buy and sell, Oh^ige', 
and rechange, with perfect and equal freedom add;' 
immunity;* provided always the traffic or 
merchandizes’ were effected according to tariffi} 
dread and sovercignu.loi^the kingmyndiugtha 
increase, and enriching M hU^teolm of i^glcmd, add .Of 
this his town of Calais.' & the court of this Odr 
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Calidsitm Ouildhall, the iron-clftd man-at-nrmB, th@ 
gaily-docked esquire, or captain of the guard, i^ed to 
mingle with tlie staid wool-staplers, clotliicrs, cutlers, or 
weavers, just arrived^m our primitive manufacturing 
districts, laden with bales and hardwares for bartering 
with their colonial and Flemisli customers; whilst the 
nobles, princes, and at times even the ki^g of England, 
sat at the upper casements, countenancing if not enjoy¬ 
ing the bustle of the mart. Immense fortunes were 
realised by the merchants o{ the Staple; they were 
often in a position to aid the exchequer of the mother- 
country j and one of them named Eermoiir was, from 
some patriotic act in money-matters, raised to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Pomfret. We arc told 
that a great revenue was derivwl to the crowh from the 
customs’ duty hero levied on wool; that wliich passwl 
into the Netherlands alone amounting to 50,000 crowns 
per annum—an enormous sum in those days. Modem 
Vandalism hua done for this building wh.it time had 
fMled to effect: and now there is little remains of it ,to 
gratify the antiquary, save its inctainoriihoscd contour 
and a fine old gateway. 

That a handful of troops and emigrant residents 
should have enjoyed for above two centuries thb 
unmolested occupation of a sca-port town, and'an 
extensive adjacent district, in one of the most powerful 
and warlike kingdoms of Europe, is a singular episode 
in the history of the two nations. At length, after an 
almost fabulous retention of tlic place, tl*3 very facility 
of tenure having led to heedlcssness and neglect of 
proper precaution, the day of reprisal came. In 1558, 
the Duke oLGuise, iKjing ]mt in comni:Aid of a powerful 
array, effected its recapture without any signal disjday 
of valour on the one hand, or heroism on the other. On 
•its surrender, the lord-ilepuljr, with 60 of his officers, 
were detained as prisoners of wiir; the residue of 
the inhabitants had to turn out, as the Ercneh had 
done before, and were compelled to retire cither to 
England or Flanders. All the property of every des¬ 
cription was placed at the disposal of the conqueror, in 
honour of whom our famous Wool Staple was theiiec- 
forth called the Cour do Guise. Tlie booty in gold, 
silver, and valuable mcrchandiso was •enormous, and 
even the common soldiers, vi'e arc told, made fortunes 
by their share of it. ^ perished England’s first 
colony! 

A FLOATIXCi CITr. 

The city of Bang-kuk, the capital of Siam, coiisi-sts of a 
long, doable, and, in some parts, treble row of neatly and 
tastefully painted wooden cabins, floating on thick biiruliou 
rafts, and linked to eaqh other, hi parcels, of six or .seven 
houses, by cliains; i)^uch cliains were,,listened to ij|ige 
poles ^ven into tlio bed of the The whole city 

rose at once like a magic picture to our admiring gaze. 
.... If the air of the ‘ Fl^ Street ’ of Siam does not 
agree with Mrs Yowchowfow and her children, or tlgiy 
wish to. obtain a more aristocratic footing by being dumi- 
cilod higher up and nearer to the king's palace, all they 
have to do, is to wait till the tide sews, and, loosing from 
their moorings, float gently up towards the spot they wish 
to oceup/. Bang-l^ik, the modern capital of Siam, and the' 
seat of the Siamese government, was computed, flt the 
period of my residence tliere, to consist of 70,000 floating 
houses or shops, and each shop, taking one with another, 
to contain five individuals, including men, women, and 
children; maldng tUb popiflation amount to 350,000 spnls, 
,of which nnihbOT 70,000 are Chinese, 20,000 Burmese, 
20,M0 Arabs aiid Indians; the remainder, or ,about 
MQ,000, being S!aip;ese. This was the best census we 
could toke, and I believe 4 to be nearly accurate. The 
slittMion is exceedingly picturesque. T was told that, 
aie SlamlMe relinquished the wdOnt capital of 
and first cstabllslwd the tlirone at Bamg-kok, the 
built upon the bsllto ef the river itoelf; but 
ro&i pW hIoent recuTTeBoO'Of the duMini hiduced one of the 
yHn to:1;o»Bt upon, the inhabitants fiviqg tqwu the water. 


on the Supposition that their dwellings, yrould bo mmre 
cleanly, and, consequently, the inmates less subjected to 
the baneful effects of that sqourge of the* East.-TT-^egle's 
HisideTtce ia Siam. 


r-’ THE TWO PRATEBS. 

»r mahir j. ewen. 

I. ' 

iT.was the hour for evening prayer—there came a goodly 
throng 

Within tiuit dim cathedral church to’joiii the vesper song; 
And she wii.s there amid the crowd, and on the altar stair. 
As if she wore alone she knelt In the deiith of her despair. 

Il ^ 

She did not herd the many eyes upon her beauty turned; 
One visiot; still oppressed her soul, one gi'ief within her 
Imrned, 

Tlie tones of holy minstrelsy, the solemn anthem strain, 
‘They were like voices in a dream—as meaningless and 


Stc.-'iige tumult reigned within her soul—^thcro came a gusli 
of teal’s. 

Deep, wild, as if it bore along the passion-flood of ye'kra; 

And‘Mary! Mary!’ was her prayer, and ‘ Mary I ’ still she 
prays, 

‘ O give mo hack the love of old—the light of other 
day.s!’ 

A deeiirr gloom o’erspread the aisles—the altar-lamp grew 
dim. 

And fiiinter still the cohoes came fi’oiii the dying vespei' 
hymn; 

She listened for an aniqi'ering voice—but no response was 
given: 

The nuirblr ’steps were cold as death, and silence was in 
heaven. 


Within tliat dim cathedral church once more she stood 
alone, 

’Whi’ii from her cheek, and brow, and eye, youth’s loveliness 
had flow n; 

She wandered down the gloomy aisles—iw wursliippcrs 
were there; 

And on the altar steps she knelt in the depth of her 
desp-iir. \ 

The sunset s parting gleam came down to kiss the piotiured 
• ‘pane; * ^ 

Upon the marble stone it flung full many a critnson stain, 
Tliere was a liTtsh within the air—no holy chat^t arose ; 
To fill the aisles with joy, and break the Bpirit..'liko repose. 

A broken reed, she lowly bent—life’s p.'issiom dream pas 
o'er, ^ 

And there were team—repentant tears—not IiKie to those 

And raurmnr^of a nobler faith fixed on the sacred 
' O human love so fklsc, so vain! O love that is divine!’ t 

Fair shone^lio symbol of the cross—the altar-laiqp''^ 
bright; Tflrtt 

There came a gleam like trembling stars 

spirit’s night; Ih hell’ 

Slitf listened for an answering voice—the peace ojufiS fjie 
.given: ' 

The marble steps were ;mld as death, but 

heaven! .■ ’ , '''v’.'.lu 1181187 
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A SWIM EXTKAOllDINARY. 

I HAVE been nil my life a sort of ampbibiuiis aniiual, 
having, like many an old Itonmn, learned to swim’ 
long before I had Icanied to read. • »'",rhe lioniiding 
backs of the billows were iiiy only rocking-horse when 
d[ was n child, and dearly 1 loved to ride them wluli a 
ly^^kh brecsic was blowing. 1 rarely tired in the water, 
whero'^l often amused myself for hours together. I 
grow up with such a liking for tlie exercise, tliat 1 have 
never been able to forego the opportunity for a swim 
when it ofTered; and a daily balli has been tlir a long 
course of years as necessary to me as my daily food. 
The exercise of swimniiiig lias been tlirongh life my 
chief pleasure and iiiy only inedieine—a never-failing 
restorative from weakness and we.ariness, and, wliat 
may Bppcar„sti'angc to some readers, from the effects of 
irritation, anxiety, and mortification .as wefj. 

This aceomplishment, however, once leil me into a 
stnmge adventure. 1 was engaged in a rather exten¬ 
sive coramcreial tour tlirougli the central kingdoms of 
Enro])c. 1 had crossed the lliingariaii frontier uliuut 
the middle of tlie day, after being inueli annoyed and 
chafed by a multiplicity of delays and extortions ; and* 

at length, hot and wearkxl, arrived at B-late in the 

evening. As soon ns I eanglit siglit of tiic D.'uiube in 
the distance, 1 resolved that the first thing 1 would do 
after getting housed and refreshed by a few hours’ sli'cp, 
should be to enjoy the luxury of a leisurely swim in tliat 
noble river. Witli tliis view, passing through the town, 
I put up at a small but decent yasthof whieli stood 
upon a p.atch of rising ground close up^n the margin 
of the stream; and having first seen to the comfort of 
ray horse, whicli was well-nigh knocked up witli tlfc 
day’s journey, and next attended to my own, I retired 
to rest at an curly hour, without descending to the 
<C0mni(m room and joining in the beery orgies of the 
*evimia|g. 1 rose next morning, as was my custom, a 
p^Cliir half hour before the sun; aud finding ne one 
ktitrSng in the house, proceeded to the stables, the back 
of which overlooked the water. Here I fouesi a middlc- 
' aged tatterdemalion, whose flesh and costume were all 
vS one colotir, and that the precise hue of the dunghcap 
firbffl wU^ he had just ariscu, and from whicli one might 
{chagiRod him to have been engendered. He Vas 
in cleaning out the stable, as well as the task 

oon]i^:.m accomplished, with hi^bare &ct and a shovel, 
of ^’hich was not much bigger than his hand. 

trOttblc, and with the aid of a small coin, ^ 
to raalce lilm understand my xrarpose; and he 
liwraO itairs to a loft, in which I might undress 
'iny clothes^ mid pointed to a rnde flight of 
wool^^]^, leading ftom the window to the water’s 


! edge, and from which I might plunge in from any height 
I chose. 

Ill 11 lew minutes, I had left my clothes uiion a truss 
of odorous clover, and plunging in heiul-forcmost from 
tlie top of tlie ladder, I rose to the surface at a few yards’ 
distance from tlie bank, and struck out vigorously to 
Uiijoy my swim. The sensation was deliciously cool and 
pleasant. Keeping my eyes rtxed upon the opposite 
shore, 1 miulo towards it, feeling all the while as light as 
a cork and as,strong as a colt. How long I revelled in 
tile first exiiuisite sense of eiijoynicnt I have not, nor 
hiul I llic!t.“iifly very distinct idea, 'ruvning, however, 
upon my Lm-k, just to vary my position, my head, of 
course, faeoil tl’p shore 1 had left, from wliieh, to my 
great surpri.se, tlie good town 1 had left hail vanishotl 
entirely, and I beeanio aware that the rapid ennent of 
tile river, upon wliieli, niy eagerness for K bath, 
hail not bestowed a single thought, had alreaily carried 
me some mile or two in its progress towards Iho Black 
ISea. Not being victualled for so long a voyage, I 
began to look around me, and to curse llio headlong 
haste which had brought me into such a jjilcnunn. I 
found that 1 was as nearly us possible in tlie centre of the 
stream, and immcdialely put nil my vigour in requisi- 
tioii to regain the shore I h.od left. This, to my no small 
dismay, 1 soon discovered was not to bo accomidislied, 
(he eurreiit setting strong towards tlic opposite side. 

I made an experiment of my strength by means of a. 
small eliip of wood wliieli floated by: I could judge 
wliat prosjioct 1 Iiad of regaining the northern bank of 
the river by tlio distance at wliieli 1 amid leave the 
eJiip behind nie, wliile swimming in a contrary dircc- 
tii,^ ; but it was of no use: in i^quarter of an hour’s 
hard striigglin'^rhad not gaiiiedftwenty yards, wliile.I 
had floated more than a mile further down the stream. 
Nothing remained for it'\ut to make for the shore, 
tdw|rds which 1 was drifting at anyrate, and tliat must 
be doile as fast as possible; for being now really alarmed, 

1 felt, or fancied that 1 tbit my strength deserting me.' 
Under this impression, I struck out more furiously, and 
*thus.fatigacd myself the more; and it was with no 
small diiliculty I at Inst reached the (qiposite hank, up. 
which 1 climbed, with sensations almost as foriora and 
hopeless as those of tfie shipwrecked mariner whom the 
tempest casts ashore. 

In ihet, I would hare given a round sum fUt; ' 
rags nf tlie shipwrecked mariner to a>ver me. 

I was in the condition of a primeval kavag(^ 
desbrt spot, without a dwelling in sight, 
vented, by the want of clothing, firom seeking 
habitations of men. 1 ran to the highoM kl^ * 

the neigbbourhoed, anc^ that was <!lo|^ Jo 
edge, and looked around nii^ i^ ovey, 
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the shore wliich I had left, I could see what appeared 
the dim outline of buildings at a great di6tanc|^; but 
on the side of the lirer on which I was standing, 
nothing buf a vast* tract of low land was visible, 
which, from its swampy condition, it was plain was 
overflowed by the river in times of flood. I hal¬ 
looed for some minutes with all th^ strength of 
my lungs; but the only response was the rising of a 
few moorfowl from the marsh, which -p^heeled cackling 
above my head, as tliough wondering what my business 
might be, and then settled down again in the reedy pool 
from whence they had arisen at my cry. I sat doivn 
upon a stone, and feeling that 1 was fast going into a 
state of distraction, tried to collect my faculties, and to 
consider what was best to be done, or, indeed, if any¬ 
thing could bo done. "With the sense of my desperate 
condition came also a horrible sense of the ludicrous. 
What would my principals in London think of thfir 
continental agent shivering, without a rag on, njion the 
desolate banks of the Danube ? Here was T, a man 
well known upon ’Change, with four thousand pound!* 
in the tliree-and-a-haif per cents, the idea of which had 
been a comfort to mo for many a long year, ready to 
fbrfeit the whole sum in exchange tor ^lie r.aggeilest 
pair of pantaloons that ever dangled from n scarecrow, 
and ready, too, to go down upon iny b.avrf kVices to any 
ministering angel of an old Jew who would propose the 
bargain. I grinned a despairing laugl^nt the thought 
of such au absurd compact, and then groimcd .aloud 
as the conviction ovcraimo me, that in my present 
.circumsAnces it would be a ppudent one. 

Relapsing into grim and savage silence, 1 glared 
gloomily at a sharp jagged stone which lay at my feet, 
and at length, taking it in mj' hand, walkc<l mecliatii- 
cally into a stagnant pool, where a group of willow 
sprigs were growing on a few old stumps barely emerg¬ 
ing flrom the water. I contrived to sever a dozen or 
two of the twigs by hacking at tliera with tlic Hint— 
and, carrying them to dry ground, was soon busy in 
rehearsing over again the toilet of Adam in Paradise, 
lying their ends tog(‘thor, 1 crossed a couple of them 
over my shoulders in tlie manner of a shooting-belt, 
and from these I managed to suspend a kind of frock 
of green leaves, which effectually transformed iny 
appearance from that of the rude savage of the wild to 
the civilised Jack-in-the-Green of May-4ay in J.«ndon. 
I may declare withoiri rosorvo, that I never felt n^rc 
proud or pleased witli any exploit’^ my whole life 
tlian I now did at tlie completion of my toilet. My 
spirits, which had before bftn villainously depressed, 
rose an at once, and I no longer despaired of restora¬ 
tion to society. I walked majestically up and down, 
keeping a carefbl look-out both upon the water and 
the laud. , A boat passed at the distance of half a mile 
ftom the shore, but I tried in vain to attract the iv>ticif 
of the crew. My voice could not be heard so far, and 
if by*aocident they saw me, thoy^ust have mistaken 
me fl>r a bush. I now tutiicd my back to the river 
in disgust, and commenced a severe and careflil scru¬ 
tiny upon the land-side, to sec if I could possfhly in 
any direction make out any signs,of life. FlVe or 
six hours must have elapsed since the moment when I 
9lm>ged hoad|png from the Mder; the sun was now 
nearly at fils meridian; the blue mist which had 
coveted everything, and v4ie4 the distance from my 
tiw ih the morning u;jhen .Ieiterged from the water 
;^^^aw^ up the uiudd[|'' baiflc, had now entirely 


rolled away, end the vast level tract of marsh-land was 
open to my inspection to a distance at least of some 
fiyo or six English miles, at the extrem'lty of wbidi it 
was bounded by a rising ground sparsely wooded. 1 
imagined that I could distinguish the mud-walls of a 
row oU'small cottages, partly concealed by a group of 
trees, though I was by no means sure that it was 
not a b.mk of earth or the face of a rock. I Imkctl 
anxiously round for other indications of life; and 
after a close and protracted scrutiny, had the satisfac¬ 
tion of distinctly perceiving a thin column of white 
smoke winding up the d.ark btickground of the distant 
h\!l. .-I resolved now, in case no means of escape 
should turn up on the river, to attempt the passage of 
tlic marsh in anotlicr hour at latest—though, from 
former experience, I well knew the difficulty of the 
attempt, and the little probability there was that a 
'perfect stranger would succeed in getting across. I 
saw, too, that f I would make tho attempt at all, I 
must not defer it much longer, since to be overtaken 
by tlarkucss in the midst of the bog would be certain 
destruction. 

I passed another half-hour in surveying tho river, 
in which, about four miles below the point on which 
I stood, I now for tlio first time discovered several 
small islands, overgrown with reeds or underwood; 
but they mnnifesled no signs of any human inhabi¬ 
tants, HO far as I could distinguish, and I adhered to 
my resolution of crossing the marsh. Delaying no 
longer, I descended from my post of observation, in¬ 
tending to travel in a straight line to tlic {joint where 
I could stiV SCO tlio smoke ascending. I had not, 
however, proceeded 100 yards, lieforo I found th.nt my 
idea of jojirneying in a straight lino was utterly imprac¬ 
ticable, 1 could walk ov'cr the firm soil, and 1 could 
swim the pools ; but through tlio deep masses of soft 
bog 1 could neither walk nor swim; and after a narrow 
Vseape from smothering in one of them, I came to a 
stand-still. T found, too, that now I was down in the 
swamp, 1 could not sec the distant hill which was the 
object of my journey, though it was plain, that from 
any part of the marsh I might see the little mound on 
the river’s brink which 1 had just loft. I returned to 
the mound, and, by the aid of a number of loose stones 
wliidh were lying about, contrived to croct a couple 
of small fagqf-s of willow-branches, at a distance of 
about ten feet from each other, to serve as direction- 
posts, arranging them so that while I conld see hut 
one of them, I might know that I was in the right 
track. Thus I was loft at liberty to take a sinuoua 
course in search of firm gronud, as, by making anj 
observation by my telegraph, I could at auy“i^o { 
regaiitHbo right path. 

It is my decided opinion, that had I been left alone, 
and suffercjl to continue my journey, I shouhj have 
accomplished tho undertaking, arduous as it was. 1 
had already walked and waded, and swum and stag¬ 
gered, and floundered along ibr more ttiain a n^e, i 
I suddenly caught sight of a ragged, bue-hea^ 
about lialf a mile in advance of me, who viM stbojte^ 
over a stagnant pool, \nd groping in wa^. ibr 
something, perhaps leeches, of which hO woa in Kaicb. j 
•(Without reflecting for’ a moment whoi^ ! 

cflTect of my sudden apparition upon ^ an 

ignorant boor alone in such a soUttu^ much 

overjoyed to think of aayriJing Irat the 
delight of securing a ‘ gnid^: |Sia I i 
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hastened towards him with all the speed of which I 
was capable—now clearing' a route among reeds and 
rushes, and nhw sinking up to my n^k in a pool. In 
less than half an hour, I had arrived, panting tor 
breath, to within a few yards of the pond over the 
margin of which ho was still bending, witl^his eyes 
fixed in the water. Pausing for one moment to recover 
my ■wind, I raised myself to my full height, and hailed 
him at the top of my voice with a ‘ Ilola I Mein Herr,’ 
wfaigb) like on electric shock, bi-ought him to his feet 
in an instant. 1 saw in a moment that T had cora- 
mitt^ a fatal bluntjer. The poor wretch stood aghast, 
horrified beyond the power of description; his white 
hair stood on end; his bloodshat eyes were bursting 
from their sockets; his mouth yawned like n savern, 
and emitted a faint, gurgling sound, and every limb 
shook with the agony of tear. 1 saw that it was 
necessary to reassure him; and seeing no o^ier way of 
approfiching him than by swimming the pond, f entered 
the water, and, staff in hand, made towards liiaa 
Before I had lessened the distance between iis one-half, 
he had so far recovered liimsclf as to ‘be able to give 
utterance to one wild yell of terror, and to take madly 
to bis heels. When I bad swum the pool, and ascended 
to the spot which ho had left, I saw him running at 
the top of his speed, and following a Aviuding route, 
with which lie was evidently familiar, as he avoided 
the water and Uic bogs, and kept on firm ground. T 
made .an attempt to come up with him; but in my 
haste trod upon a piece of loose shale, which, sliding 
beneath me, throw me upon Uic ground, and badly 
wounded my right foot, so that for tlie moment 1 could 
proceed no further. 

As 1 sat upon the ground, endeavouring to stanch 
the fast-flowing blood from luy inslcji by winding 
round it some long flags from the marsh, T, Matched the 
Iioor follow till lie was no longer in sight, and niuvked 
that lie never relaxed his piMietill lie disappeared miiliir 
the cluster of trees above wliieli I liad first iioti<-ed (lie 
white smoke ascending. To cross the marsh without a 
guide, was now out of the question ; and elioo'Sing a dry 
and mossy spot, 1 lay down and rested till the afternoo^ 
was far advanced, having miuk* iqi my mind, if no siie- 
cour came from thts hamlet, which 1 now felt assuri'd was 
not far from the edge of tlio marsh, that 1 would return 
to the river before it was dark, and make a last and 
vigorous attempt to swim to the group of islands wliieh 
I had observed in tlio distance, in one or other of wliieli 
I niiglit hojie to find human inhabituiUs. i kept 
inj' telegraph in sight, and, the sun being now l^w in 
the horizon, was thinking of retracing my steps towards 
it, when, in the act of rising to do so, l>saw a party of 
men, of whom 1 distinctly counted fourteen, threading 
their well-known way through the marsh, and rapiifty 
advaudng towards the spot where I lay'. 'I'licy had 
already measured half the distance, and 1 might have 
seen them long before had I happened to look in that 
diregtion. I now congratulated myself that my troubles 
pe over, and was ponderhig how I could best shew 
y gratitude to niy deliverers, when the doutfi'-^s 
suggested to my mind whether they would prove den<^ 
verers or not. I kept my Uyo stcailfastlj fixed upon 
thdr movements, and, as they drew iieariT, liehcld with 
tJiat they were all armed, two of them, who led 
<ihe, van, yrith old muskets, and the rest with staves, 
Bcy^Bs, and bludgeons. It was plain that tho old fool 
I filW lightened away had described me to liis country- 
hS.rSome savage monster, and this valiant liand 
1:bia?<gfme out against me, to Ifunt mo to the death. 1 
at bttce to be sure of their object betbre they 
btiom to a dWgr^able proximity; and with tliis vievs, 
started; suddenly to my feet, and shouted as loud as 
l.ooulC'A.', 

kMI' jftaW were but too wcU founded. At tho fi:r8t sound 
of the leaders recoiled a, few steiw upon the 

mainiioOTj 'Who stood still for a few minutes, apparently 


in consultation, the result of which was, that tho flre- 
armAchonged owners, and two bold fellows stepped to 
the front, and, levelling their pieces, kept my naked 
body covered with tlieir muzzlqs, and only refrained 
from pulling triggers until they sliould’liave arrived 
within killing distance. It was plain I had no time' to 
lose if 1 wouj^ once more try the rivor,»the only ciiance 
now remaining to me. I turned and hobbled away as 
fast as my wounded limb would let me, plunged into 
tile nearest pooV sprawlc^ through tho next bog, crashed 
tlirough the rushes, hopped along tho dry ground upon 
one foot, and scram bled helter-skelter toward* the river, 
expecting every moment to hear the rejiort of the fire¬ 
arms, and to feel a handful of slugs in my body. Never 
shall 1 forgot the horrors of that ehuse. I distanced 
my pursuers, however, and arrived at the margin of the* 
stream without luaviiig once presented a fair target to 
their jum. T did not pause long upon the brink of the 
flood. They were now yelling like blood-hounds, aud 
tjieir cries rung in my ears as 1 gained the very sjiot 
where T had laiidi'd in the morning, and where 1 
again took to the water like a hunted deer, or rather 
like .a hunted duck, for I dived under, with as gentle a 
'splash as possible, and keeping Iwiicatli tlie surface as 
long as I euiiid hold breath, rose at length a good 
fifty yards from the shore, and full two hundred yards 
lower down. 

1 had no gn>at cause for congratnlalion at my escape. 
The sun iwisi setting, night eoining oil, and here was-1 
in the middle of the broad stream of the Danube, 
sweeping on at the rale of five or six miles an hour, 
with no other prospect in vii'w than that of becoming 
food for fishes in a very few iiours at furthest, unless 1 
could succeed in making one of the islands I hatl 
seen in the morning, ilt was a strange Uiing tlujlf 
I felt no fatigue, even after swimming an hour. I had 
passiid several small islands, but the rapid stream 
wliieli they hreasti'd broke away so furiously from their 
sides, tliat 1 had not slrengtli to get near them. In 
their wake, I could see that the water was calm and 
tranquil enough, hut that tranquil water* I could not 
reach. By and by, .as the darkness fell, 1 passed several 
islands mneli larger, and was aliout attempting to 
land iUKrti one, when I caught siglit of a glimmering 
light at a ilistanee in tho centre of the stream. I 
directed my course towards tills in prefercnco; ithd I 
perceived as I approaelicd that it procticded from a 
raft, iiiooreil o(V one of llic islands, iqion which the crew 
were proh.ahly cooking their eveiiiug meal. I knew that 
if I approacliwl this raft in front, T slionld inevitably be 
Slicked uiuler, and never sec the light again ; at the same 
tiiuo, if T gave it too Avide a bf-nh, I should as surely 
hf carried ptigk it, iu whicli cagp I felt pretty certain 
that my last ehanec would ho gone. 1 made a des¬ 
perate effort at tlie very nick of time, and happily 
succeeded in laying hold 'ijf a rope, which Avas hanging 
ki the Avater, by means of Avhieh 1 Avas SAA'ung round to 
tho stern of the raft, upon Avbich, in a small timber- 
hut, I could see the crew discussing their supper. 

Now that the struggle Avas over, and my safety secure, 
all ray courage and stiarngth too vanished at pace; I felt 
'A;j^ 3 ieak as a child, and as pusillanimons as a woman, 
and the hot tears ran down my checks like rain. It was 
as much as I could do to hail the men, who sat la«|iiiug 
and chattfaig.ovcr tlieir porridge not three yarde flyout' 
me, as I clutched the rope with tho energy of a drown¬ 
ing man. They started up at tho sound of nsy .,^^ 
and in an instant lifted mo on hoard. They ii^|ee 
Ger&ans, fortunately; and I gave them to unc^^^i^ 
in a few words, that I had been' bathing, an^ 
been carried away by the stream, had narrow^ 
drowning. I was in no humour to put them & 

Sion of my whole miserable adventuj«, 

more than probable would not 

had. Having rubbed myself 'drjri'one df: .t^e^||^t’;ine 


jp'iAwaii, I 


a blouse, and offered me feqd, idaich, 
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was bnt too fflarl to accept; but before I bad oaten a 
mouttiful, an old man made his appearance, bearing 
slippers, cloiik, and cap, and invited mo to follow him 
to bis house upon the island, where I might pass tiic 
night, and cioss over to the mainland in the morn¬ 
ing. I followed him across a plank, and beneath 
the shadow of* some willow - trees, to his hunihlu 
dwelling. lie told mo that he and his faihily wore tlio 
sole inhabitants of the island, and that he united the 
three professions of fisheimap, innkeQper, and rope- 
maker, and thus managed to make a livelihood. His 
guests were almost exclusively the navigators on (he 
river, who frequently moored for the night off' liis 
island, and piu-took of such entertainiinait us he could 
supply. He sent his fish to market when he caught 
imore than he could cousun\o, and he and his childrcji 
made ropes and cordage, for «hi<;h also he had a 
ready sale on the river. I’ending tins conimunic.'Uion, 
he prepared me a substantial supiicr, 1o wliich 1 did 
ample justice, and then shewed me, jiI niy request, tp 
a small, neat cliambcr, wliore I souglit and found the 
repose I so much needed. 

I sank into a j>rofoniid slumber, heavy anti dream¬ 
less, witliiu a minute after I lay down —the result, iio* 
doubt, of tlie utter cxhainstion of every faculty, hotli of 
body and miinl. I’ossessiiig a vigorous constitution, 
and a perfectly hcaltliy frame, 1 cscaiitsl tlic reaction 
of nervous excitement, wliieli most persons in siinilur 
circumstances would liave undergone, wliieli in 
ninny would have terminated in fever and delirium. 
Mild perhaps death. Hut 1 did not estaqic allogetlier. 
After I had lain in total forgetfulness Sir .some lionrs, 
my imagination woke up and plagued me witli dreams 
of indescribable teiTor and alarm. I was swiniining 
Ji'iT wliole‘days and nights to.ytlier in ii slioreless sea, 
tossed by storm.s, and swarming witli monsters, one 
or otlier of which was continually seizing me by the 
foot, and dragging me down ; while over my lu-ad foul 
birds of prey, eacli and all with tlie territieil face of the 
poor wretch wlioni 1 had friglitcned in tiie marsli, and 
clutching lineariiis in their semi-human claws, were 
firing at niy head, and swooping to devour me. 'I’o 
avoid their beaks, 1 dived iinully into tlw depths 
below, where I had to do battle in tlie dark with 
the grim and shajielrss iiion.sters of tlie deep. 'J'lieii, 
bursting with tlie retention of my breutli, I ro.se again 
to the surface, and enjoyed a moment’s jiause, niitil tlie 
sercamiug liarpies again gathereil around me, and, con¬ 
vulsed with fear, 1 ijivcd again ns tlie vivid flasli from 
1 thdr firearniB dazzled my eyes. 'While iierformiiig one 
of these violent feats, occasioned by a llusli wliieli 
appeared to blaze over the whole sky, I woke suddenly. 
My landlord, the old fishernnui, was standing by 
bedside; he had dravA, aside the curtSTnis of my bisl, 
and let the sunshine in upon my fuce, the hut gleam of 
whicli was doubtless the blazuig flush of my dream. 1 
laughed aloud when I fouiia myself snug in bed, «n;l 
proceeded to dress in the old man’s best lioliday suit, 
which he placed at niy service. My wounded foot had 
well-nigh healed in the night, and 1 could walk com¬ 
fortably. During breakfast, 1 gave the old man and 
his daughfer the real Jiistory of my ease, to thejjsi 
unspeakable astonisbinent, and consulted them as t^Iny 
future operations. The flshonnan volunteered to land 
me at* a small village a few ipiles^ielow, from whence 

lie would .proceed w'itli me to K-, -where, upon 

representing my case to-the magistrates, I should bo 

furnished with the me.ms of getting back to B- 

and r^overing my property. ^ ♦ 

This, in fact, was Uie only thing I could do. I 
engaged the fislicrraan to accompany me tlirough the 
whole rupue; ant} as he had naturally no desire to lose 
siglit^,jl|«, ho made no objection. 1 had slept thirteen 
it was ten o’clock ip tVi© day, when the old 
and his two lads, emarked in the boat for 
■IPipPareit village. there before noon, and 


he hired a cotweyance in which we both .proceeded to 
the place he had mentioned, a distance of some twenty 
miles, whicli we readied about three in the aftcrnoaii. 
Bitt my companion had no more of either money or 
credit, and f was compelled to apply to the chief magis¬ 
trate of the town, wliom, by good-fortune, we found at 
his privific residence. He proved a good-natured but 
rather fussy old geiitlcinnn; and when ho had heard 
my story, which lie iiitciruplcd. with a thousand demon¬ 
strations of liorror, alarm, and sympathy, insisted 
upon my .sharing tlic hospitality of his house for the 
night, assuring mo tliat it would he impossible to pro¬ 
ceed tliiit dii.r. I gavu a rehictinit consent, upon his 
Iiromising tliiit lie vvigild put me in a condition to 
■st.v't at an (*arly hour in the morning. Hereupon, 
consigning iii.v companion to tlic cliarge of a servant, 
lie iislicrcd me into a saloon adjoining his study, 
and intriKt.icixl me to his family, consisting of two 
grown-uji sons, three daughters, and their mother, 
to whom I hiul to tell my luckless adventures over 
again. That, luiwevcr, was not the worst of it. As 
tlie hour of dinner drew near, the house began to 
till with vi.sitors: it was plain th.at iny arriv.-il, and 
the Circumstances connected with it, had been regu¬ 
larly advertised tlirmigli tlie town, and all the world 
was floekiiig to see the new ‘lion’ which the river 
had turned up. And eertainly a lion I was, ns 
the play-bills have it, ‘for that night only.’ T hod to 
tell my story ten times over, and to submit to ques¬ 
tionings and cross-qiiestioiiiiigs without number. All 
tills, perliiqis, was but natural enoiigli, considoriug the 
circumstaiice.s; but it oecasioned mo no small annoy- 
anee; aiid feigning excessive fatigue, for wliich 1 had 
but too good excuse. I relirwl earl.v to rest, leaving the 
asseinhled guests to pump tli(‘ old fisliernian, vvhieh 
tliey did to their liearts’ eonteiil, and to talk over my 
adventures al leisure. 

A .servant awoke me before dawn. A carriage and 
])ost-Iii>r.si's stood at tlic door, and after 1 had niiulc a 
licarty lircakfast, m.y worthy liost put into my hand a 

letter of introduetiou to ills brother mngislrate atB-. 

! 1 liade him fart'well wilii many sincere and hearty 
I tluinks, entered tlie carriage with my eumpanion, and 
I drove off'. Tlie distanee we liiul to go may have been 
! about fifty Eiiglisli miles; but tlie roads were in such 
wretched eonditioii, and tlie cattle, which we changed 
seven times, of sucli an abominable breed, th.it niglit 

had fallen uixm tlie town of B-before we entered 

it. 1 drove at once to tlic little (jnslhof, where, tlirco 
da.vs before, at the same hour, I had put up upon my 
arrfvJtl. 'I'lie laiulloril hustled out to receive me as the 
carriage stop]>cd at tlic door; but tlioiigli 1 identified 
liiiii immediately, he shewed nut the slightest symptom 
of* rc-cugnising me. I told the driver to wait, and 
beckoning the old fisherman to follow, demanded to be 
shewn into a private room, and to be favoured with 
the liiudlunVs eotiipany. He obeyed witli the ntniost 
alacrity, and taking a lamp from the lumd of an.f 
attendant, led the way to a smali room on th9^^t | 

''-Well, Ilcrr Bernstein,’ I said, ‘ arc you not glad to 
isce me backaigaiii'(* 

. ‘ Most haPpy to sc-c you, gracious sir,’ said he; • bnt 
have not the huuunr to recollect your gracious perstwo.' 

‘Indeed ! An Englishman, on a black horse, pat np 
hcre,throe days ago at this hour—surely you recollect 
that?’ 

‘All, too well I recollect that. Poor Endidtgfi«tle- 
man—a countrymap ofv'ours, perhaps a mend^aht 
deiur Oodl drowned—unhajipy man—esUTled ■•jtraJif'i'by ■ 
^e river in the morning before any cd us wem up;’ 
Here he wrung his hands in evid^t sorrows *Ah, 
that stupid Grate I why did he let the gentkasMtiu batlie 
iu tlie Danube ? ’ , . ■ ^ 

‘ Stop 1’said 1} ‘let me put an end Ho youi: Ssj^t—i 
am that Englishman 1 ’ . ; ■ ,', . 
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‘You—yon J’ cried lie, as lie staggered back into a evcniually obliged to part witli bim, from the impossi- 
soat. ‘But it cannot be—it is impossible. 1 do not bilityofbcaring with his strange antics. He had cost me 
recollect you: 3 ’ou are deceiving me ! Sir, it ia a fifty guineas in London, and I sold him for fewer thalers 


cruel jest.’ 


to a Ucrnian deider, who, no doubt, speerSly found him 


‘It is no jest,* said I; ‘llc-nvcn be praisoiL Where a berth in some barrack, where lie completed his edu- 
is Grute, ns you call him ? Ho will loll j'oirwhcther cation for the army. Altogether, my extraordinarj'' 
it is a jest.’ swim, takinjf expenses out of iioekot ami loss of time 

Grute was the filthy stableman; and tlie landlord, into account, cost me something over a Imiidrod guineas, 
half-dreaming, ran off to fetch him—a most imfortu- and all I got ii} c.xchan^'p for them, was the reputation 
nate circumstance, as it put the rogue upon his guard, of a Munchausen whenever 1 dared to open my month 


and prepared him for the part which it was necessary on the subject, and a perennial liability to yightmare, 
for his safety thal; he should play. 'J'lie landlord with the repetition and aggravation of all the worst 
returned in two minutes, dragging Grute in with him. horrors of that miserable daj'.+ 

I saw by the sudden pallor of the fellow’s countenance, ---- . — . ---- 

and the quivering of his lip, that he recognised me on \v rw> r if i* fi m i> i v if 'I'l? if if <a • 

the instant; but he looked doggedly around him, WOUI. JKtJM 1 i .M,-i IIP.P.h. 

without manifesting any surprise; and wlieikhis master Intiuikstimi accounts liavc recently appearctl in foreign 


pointed me out as the Englishman suiiposed to have jonninls of a novel hraneh of iiulustrj' earned on in 
been drowned, the fellow iauglieil briitall.)-. and said .^ilesla., combining so iniich of ingenuity and utility, 
the attempt wouldn’t do, as I was too tall hy half a as to render a summary' of the inforiuatiun very necept- 
head. 1 perceived the truth at once.'v lie had made aide to those who are seeking for new sources of 
free with the contents of iny pockets, in wliieh I hiul cmidoyment or of jirofit. It apjM'ars that in the neigli- 
left a few gold pieces, and for his cliarneter’s salde he d)oiivIiood of Breslau, on a domain known as Humboldt 
could not aftbrd to admit my'identity. 'I'lie landlord Itfead, there aiv two establishments alike remarkable; 
plainly mistrusted my tale, now that lie had heard the one is a faetory for i-onverting the leaves or spines of 
evidence of the stahleinaii, mid began to assume a very the pine-tree into a sort of cotton or wool: in the otlier, 
different tone, and to talk eavalierly of a reference to a the water wliieli has served in the manufacture of this 


magistrate. 'I’liis reminded me of the letter in my 
pocket, and I insisted that he should immediately 


vegetable,wool, is made use of as salutary baths for 
invalids, 'riiey were laith erected under the direction 


laitli erected under tlie direction 


aeconqmny me to tlie lionse of the ehief-magistrate, of Herr von Baiinewitz, one of tlie chii-f forest-inspec- 
who sliould jiulge iM-lweeii us. He shewed liimself tors, and the inventor of a ehemieal proeoss, liy means 
provokingly willing to comply'with my demand, and, of which a fine filamentous suhstaneo can ho obtained 
following me down stairs, entered tlie carriage. As I'rom the long and slender leaves of the pine. 'J'liis 
we drove along, I inqiiirCMl ns to the fiite of my subslanee has been i-alled Iloh vilk, wood-’frool, froip^ 
valise, myVlotlies, and my horse; which latter, esjie- a similarity in its quality to that of ordinary' wool; it 
cialJy, I deserihcti in a way tli.at appearM to stagger may l>e eurleil. felted, or spun in the same. way. 

Iiiin. 'I'liey were all, lie said, in the magistrati'’s eiis- The I'inus xi/lrenIrL, or Scotch fir, from which this 
toily', and 1 should liear more of them, and doulilless new pruiiiiet is derived, has been long esteemed in 
recover them, if they mine, when iny ehiim was Gennaiiy for its niany valuable qualities; and instead 
decided on. We found the important functioii.ary at of being left to its natural growth, is vultlvatcd in 


sujiper. 1 requested a private interview, wliich was plantations of forest-likc (‘\tent. In this way, many 
granted, when I presented the letter of my host A. parts of a vast, dreary, sandy surface arc turned to 

Iv- , and waited to see the effect of its iieriisal. 1 good account, for the tree grows rapidly on a light soil, 

had to wait a long while, for my liospitablc friend had imparting to it .solidity and consistency, and allurds 
indulged in a long-winded account of the whole adven- shelti'i* to the oak, which, mider such favourable cir- 
turc, which it took a good Inilf-hour to get through. | cuinstanees, acquires such vigour of development as to 
The effect of the narrative was. however, all that 1 outgrow its protector. About tlie fortieth year of its 
could have desired: tlie worthy magistrate asked me a growth, the pine yields considerable quantities of resin ; 
fe»v questions, as lie was iilcased to observe, lor form’s and the value of tlio wood for building purposes, and 
sake, relative to the contents of the valise, wlik-h be foj i-onstnietioiis immersed in water, are well known, 
had himself inspected, and I replied satisfactorily. Mj Paiinewitz has, however, added another to its list 
lie shook me heartily by the hand, congratulated me o^scful applieiitions; and if the leaves can lie employed 
on ray miraculous and providential escape, not forgetting us descrili('d,^ie Pinus .vy/cf.«h-<#niuy become an object 
my marvellous prowess as a swimmer; and, culling in of culture in countries where it is now neglected, 
the landlord of tlie inn and tlie old fisherman, wrote, 'I’lie sicieular leaves of lirs, pines, and eoniferaj in 
out in their presence an order for the restoration of nij' general, arc comiiosed m a bundle, or fasciculus, as 
property, and a warrant for tlie apiircliension of Ginite, a botanist would say. of extremely fine and tenacious 


whole night, hut he liad had the wit tc»tako liimselW ,of certain chemical reagents, the fibres clln tlicn be 
out ef the way. My valise hiul luckily not been j cisSiy separated, waslied, and eieiinsed from all foreigpi , 


tampered with; tlie contents were all ns 1 left them; 
and I had the happiness of rewarding tlic honest 
fisherman for the pains he liad taken in niy hfhaltj 


matter. Aceonling to the mode of treatment, the, 
woolly substance is* fine^r coarse, and is emploj'od as' 
wadding in tiie one case, and in the oilier as stuffing 


and the confidence he had reposed in me. My poor for mattresses. Such, in a few words, is an explanatfem ' 
horse had not been treated so ■well. In accordance --!.. . . 


with flotue old statute, of whiidi 1 know nothing, lie had 
been, claimed by the commandant of a small military 
farco\(tationed in the place, and had been compelled |o 
cominenee a course of training, under a heavy dragoon, 


* %.est our readi^fs should suiipoBO this curious narnidvi^''lMf , 
be merely un invciition of some desperate rumaneor, it im^ t»; ' 
proper to state, that the facts arc Uleraliy true. The here 
adventure, when a young man, about the close of the last ,1 

was driven abroad by pulltical persecution, and not (mlyni|p||i^ ' 


-- * I « I I A ' unveil auru»u uy oaesA asvw 

for thO notary service. As ho hful roceived but one ^ fortune, bnt acquimi mmt of the continental 
or two lessons, which consisted almost exclusively of returning to England, whjre he became aouuainted 
ai*nnlimited aHowance of whip, he had not profited v°»tributor, he devoted itself for the rest irf.faUli to to 


contributor} be devoted UniBolf for the rest of. bUlUe tb 
private bcucdcence. keeping nt tho^iamo teo.a 


much by Instruction. In fact, ho liad lost his temper ^eirrm 

without gaining anything discipline, and I was m.c.s.J. . 
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of Mr Pannewitz’a discovery. He lias preferred the formic acid 1 
Pirns sylveslru to other sptaiies because of the givater Wlien an inc 
length of its spines; but there is reasoa to believe, that a ijuanlity of 
it is not the>only kind which may bo worked with etherised oil 
advantage. _ formic add, i 

There is said ito bo no danger in stripping the trees, the liquiu its 
even while young, as they only need the whorl of spines out in sealei 
to bo left at tho extremity of each branch, in order to home, thus c 
continue their growth; all t^e other (leaves may bo Wo undors 
removed without damage. 'I’lie gatliering should take tioii for nine 
place whiJg tliey aiv in their green state, for at no other tatioii and ni 
time can the woolly substance be extracted. 'I'his exaggerated, 
operation, whieli takes place but once in two years, aw.orded to A 
a^rds ciiiploynjcnt and jiretty good wages to a nuiiibor socjietios in 11 
<)f poor iieople, some of whom will collect two liundred results prodi 
pounds in a day. Tlic yield from a branch of ihe ment of iiidt 
thickness of the finger is cslimaled at one puiiinl. and of attention, 
a beginner will strip thirty such liraaehcs in a day. In Tlie, eatalc 
the case of felled trees, the work iiroeeeds witli grea,! tausted; the 
rapidity. notice to a 

The first use made of the lllainentous mutler, was to great quanti 
substitute it fill' tlio wadiling used in quilted eomiler- obtained by 


formic acid having been produced in the latter case. 
Wlien an increase in tlie eflicacy of the baths is desired, 
a quantity of extract obtained by the distillation of the 
ctlieriscd oil above mentioned, which also contmns 
formic acitl, is iioured into the liquor. Besides wliich, 
the liquifi itself is thickened by concentration, and sent 
out in scaled jars to those w'ho wish to have baths at 
home, thus constituting a profitable article of trade. 

IVc understand tliat tlicsc baths have been in opera¬ 
tion for nine years, witli a continual iuorease of repii- 
tatioii and numtier of visitors. Tliat the facts are not 
exaggerated, weidd apjiear from medals having been 
aw.orded to AL Weiss, tile proprietor and manager, by 
soqietios in Berlin mid Altenburg, for the extraordinary 
results produred. As likely to lead to a new develop¬ 
ment of industry, the processes ore especially wortliy 


a beginner will strip thirty such liranelics in a day. In Tlie, catalogue of utilities is, liowevcr, not yet cx- 
the case of felled trees, the work iiroeeeds with grea,! kausted; there is one more with uliicli we bring our 
rapidity. notice to a clo: e. After tlie washing of tlio fibre, a 

The first use made of the lllainentous mutter, was to great quantity/of refuse membraneous substance is 
substitute it for tlio wadiling used iu quilted eomiler- obtained by fillruliuu. Tins being moulded into the 
panes. In Idli}, five hundred eounterpaiies so jirepared" foriit of bricks, mid dried, becomes cxeclleut fuel, an.d 
were purchased for tlie use of the liosjiital at Vieniui; gives off so mucli gius from the resm which it contains, 
and, after an experieiiee of several years, tlie pureliasc liiaO it may be used for lighting as well as heating, 
has been renewed. It was remarked, among other Tlie making of a thousand hundredweights of the wool 


and, after an experieiiee of several years, tlie pureliasc liiaO it may be used for ligliting as well as heating, 
has been renewed. It was remarked, among other Tlie making of a thousand hundredweights of the wool 
things, that the influence' of the womt-iroiil prevented li-aves a mass of fuel equal iu value to sixty cubic yards 
parasitic insects from lodging in the b\iiin and tlie of pmc-woml. 

aromatic odour arising from it lud lieeii found as___—_ 

beneficial as it was agreeable. Shortly afterward.^, the a xtt^ uTmvrQ * 

Penitentiary at Vienna was provided witli ll.e same- t-HAAlBBBbS LIH-a AND AVOBKfe OF BUENS.» 


kind of quilt.s; and they Iiiivo. since been adojited—as BLiibi.Ti in liis life-time as a singular example of the 
well as mattresses filled with tlie saiiie wool -iu the genius rising from the liniulilcr sliades of life, Burns is 
J^ospital 6e la Cliarite at BerlJ^, and in the Alateniity ranlced as a ekisaic among tlie iiocts of his comitri*. 
Hospital and barracks at Breslau. A tniil of The iiitere.st, originallv felt in liis personal eharaeb r 

in tliese uinerent t\«»Uiimsiimcnts has vrovoil, tliat tlit* , , ^ .ei i • i 

wood-woolcanbevery suitably employed for eoiiuter- ««>«aPl>.V hde, lias Iwn deepened a.s the high 

panes, and for stufied or quilted arti^es of furniture, alisolntc rank ot the poet lieemne appreciated. These 
and tliat it is very dm-ablc. eli.auges might lie said to call for a moi'e searching 

It was fuufid tliat, at the end of the ii\e years, a inquiry into liis lifo than was at first deemed iieees- 


W'ood-wool mattress liad cost less than one made of sary; and the task was uiulerl.aken by one, of wliom 
Straw, as the latter requires an addilioii ot Ivyo pounds we may at least be permitted to say. that ho possessed 


Straw, us the latter requires an addition of two pounds 
of new straw every year. In cumparisun witli liorso- 
Iiair, it is throe times cheaper; it is s.afe from the 
attack of moth, and in a, finished sofa no upholsterer 
would be able to distinguish iK-twcen wood-wool and 
hair-stuffing. 

It has been furtlier ascertained that this wool can be 
'spun and woven. The finest gives a thread similar to 
that of hemp, and quite as strong. Wlieu spun, wovbh, 
and coiulicd, a elotli is produced which lias lieeu ured 
for carpets, horsc-clotlis, &c.; wliilc, mixed witli\a 
canvas warp, it will sAve for quilts, ilTStead of being 


the, requi.site iscal and loi e o* tlie subject. For obvious 
rea.sons, wc are not to be expected to say more, in 
commendation or discomuiendation, of the work now 
under our attention; Imt wo may lie allowed to advert 
to its iieculmr plan, and some of the now details which 
it brings before the world. 

TlA leading feature of the work is the assumption 
on wliich it precceds—that the writings of Burns are 
in,a great measure expressive of his personal fecliiigi, 
and descriiitive of the scenery and circumstances of 


employed in tho form of wadding. auu o 

In tho preparation of this^’ool, an ellieriscd oil is own existence, and therefore ought to bo mvolvod 


In the preparation ot tlu^'ool, an ctheriscu oil is 
formed, of an agreeable odou^ and green in colour, but 
which an exposure to tho light changes to a yollowisli- 
onmge tint, and which resumes its original colour on 
the light being again excluded. Under tlic rectifying 
Wocess, it becomes colourless as water, and is found to 
mffer from the essence of turpeutino extracted firon^y^ 
stem of the same tree. Its employment has proved most 


in his biography. Each poem, song, and letter, known 
as his, has therefore been assigned its chrono lpgie al < 
place in his memoirs, thus at once lending its^n , 
biogiSpiicai light to the general narrative; and derivin'^ 
,fifoiice some illustration in return. The consequence 
is, that, w'ifli the lielp of much fresh biographical 


MtlntarySn gouty and rheumatic affectioms, and when authentic sources, tho hfo of the 

ftppii^ to wounds as a balsam^; as ^so ixk certain cases loved to call hiiuself, is now given com- 

m worm disease and cutaneous tumours. In the roc- parayvely iu detail. Wo ckn trace him from diijf to 
tified state, it has been successfully used in the yrepa- day, and see tho ups and downs of his prospects and 
fafiou of lacs for the best kinds, of varnish; in lamps it Ids feelings, his strangely mingled scenes of happfiiieaS 
hums as weU 08 olive-oil; and it disSplvescooutcSouc and misery. Wo-obtalh a much closer and ittore 
^plete^ and speedily. Already the perfumers of distinct view of his domestic existence than we'ever 


Baiis make large use pf tlfis pino-oil. 

: With respect to the baths; it having been discovered 


liSid before. The real extent of his 'aberratioUft; inch 


. fv tWUWb Mi hUV » J.lf- JUhThUK UVRSU UlBViUVVlVU , .« . . n '* iM 

Hmtabeneficial result attended the external applica- ^ exactly ascertained. Some 


left after'thf^oction of the leaves, 
\* h^lBp^blishmcB!; pajt added to the fiictory. This 
greenish-brown jtiiit j and, according to the 
either gelatioqt^ and balsamic, or add; 


nncxpCbted particulars emerge; as, for inStgii^. ti^^ 

* I4ft and Wm-Iu «/ Surtit; Kdited by lU^t Ohafiititn. 
4 v(^, Edluburali i ISSS. a 
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notwithstanding his x>overt 7 , he occnsihnaUy accom¬ 
modated his fsiends with money and credit, and almost 
to the last was able to be tlicir host as well as th«ir 
guest. But perhaps the mqst important result is what 
we learn of the wonderful versatility of BurnSfe feelings 
and emotions. Ho is found writing a pensive, semi- 
religious letter one day, and the next indulging in some 
outburst of extravagant merriment. One day, he 
indulges in a strain of melancholy recollection regard¬ 
ing a deceased mietress, commemorating her in an 
elegy which hardly any one has ever since been able 
to read without tears; and within four-aud-twenty 
hours, he is again strumming on the comic lyre. *A 
deep- mortifleatiou fidls upon hhn in the shape of a 
censure from the Board of Kxcise, a pain ii» which wo 
arc peculiarly disposed to sympathise; but let us not 
be too eager to suppose that Burns was permanently 
affected by any such mark of moral bo tdage. A week 
or two after, he is found keeping a couille of friends in 
drink and merriment at his table for a whole n^ht. 
It is eminently the poe.t that is thus iwought before us 
—a being of keen sensibility, but whose gusts of feeling 
are as quick in passing as tliey arc violent w))ile they 
last. 

ii Beyond these few sentences, limited to a description 
I' -jf the structure of this work, wc can only protKjse to 
’ give one or two extracts. 

Burns, it clearly appears, while degraded by the 
humble office assigned to him, did Iiis best, by ptT- 
tbrmiiig ijs duties well, to elevate it. lie acted 
humiincly towards ])oor jwople, but was the conscien¬ 
tious serv nt of the govcrinnonl in iirotccting tlio 
revenue in essential matters. The editor lias been 
fortunate enough to discover some documents which 
set his cliaracter as a man of affairs in a favourable 
light. 

‘ The first is a petition of T'. J., farmer at MirocIeugS, 
.'iddrcssed to the justices of peace for Dumfrie.s8hii'c, 
reclaiming against a flue of L.r) which (.-'ollector Mitchell 
had imposcil on him for “ making fifty-four bushels of 
malt, without entry, notice, or licence.” J. stated that 
he had been in the habit of making malt for forty years 
1 ','ilbont making entry of his kiln or pond, wdiicli ho 
j deemed unnoees.sary, because the malting was always 
1 1 effected at one operation, and not till notice had been 
|! iveu to the proper officer. 'With resiiect to “notice” 


oe tliis occasion—having inquired of Mr Burns wlileh 
V. as the best way of scudiiig it to him, he Imd been 
informed that a letter might be sent to “ John Kolloeh’s,” 
in TUonihill, whence it might be forwarded by iiost. 
1 j brought Mrs lielloeh to swear that such a letter 

firod been sent to her by J.’s sou for Mr Burns, but had 
been mislaid. He offhreil to swear tliat ho liad scut 
the notice to Thornhill in good time, anti had had no 
intention to defraud the revenue. Wifti respect to 
“ licence,” J. averred that ho had only bt‘cii prevented 
from renewing it as usual tins year because Mr Mitchell, 
on bis applying for it, had put liiin off to anothciftime, 
on the scofe of being too busy at the time to gvant it 
to him. 0 

* In respect of J.’s petition, the justices, Mr Fergusson 
of Oraigdarroch, and Captain Biddel, o^ered the cgl- 
leotot to. atop proceedings nntU they should have had 
an oppi^rtpni^ of inquiring into the truth,of what it 
aft Then came Burns’s ‘^Answers to tlie 

PetUionpf T. J.s— 

*• I. Wither the petition^ has been in use formerly 


to malt all Ids grain at one operation, is foreign to the 
purpW: tills last season ho certainly malted his crop 
at four or five operations; but he that as it may, Mr 
J. ought to have know'u that by bxpress act of parlia¬ 
ment no malt, however small the quantity, can be 
legally manufactured until previous efltry bo made in 
writing of all the ponds, barns, floors, He., so as to bo 
used before tli^ grain can be put to steep. In the 
Excise entry-liooks for* the divi.siou there is not a 
syllable of T. J.’s mune for a numlier of yeaip bygone. 

“2. True it is that ^Ir Burns, on his first ride, in 
answer to Mr J.’s iiuestion auent the eouveying of the 
notices, among other ways pointed out the sending it 
by post as the ino.st eligible nietliod, but at the samff 
time added this express elau.se, and to which Mr Bums 
is willing to make faith : ‘ At the same time, remember, 
Mr J-> that the notice is at your risk until it reach me.’ 
Further, wdieu Mr Burns came to the petitioner’s kiln, 
there was a servant belonging to Mr J. jiloughiiig at a 
jVery consid<!rablo distance fhim the kiln, wlio left his 
plough and three horses without a driver, and came 
into the kiln, which Mr B. thought was rather a susjii- 
cious circumstiiiice, as there was nothing extraordinary 
ill ail Exeise-oflieer going into a legal iinill-fioor so us 
to [indues- 'i man toj li-ave three horses yoked to a 
plough ill the distant middle of a moor. ’I'liis servant, 
on being rejicatedly questioned by Mr Burns, could 
not tell when flio malt was pul to .slecii, when it was 
taken out, He.—in short, w-as deteriiiiiied to lie entirely 
ignorant of the aftiiii. By and h}-, kir .I.’s»son came 
ill, and on being qucstiiHied as to the steeping, takiiig 
out of tlie grain. He., Mr J., junior, rclbrred me to this 
said .servant, this ploughman, wlio, lie said, must 
remember it liest, as having been the principal actor in 
the business. The lad t/ien, having gotten his cue, 
circumstantially^ recolleetcd all about it. * 

“ All this time, though 1 was telling the son and 
servant the nature of the ]ii-eniunire they had incurred, 
though they pleaded for mercy keenly, the iiflalr of the 
notice having been sent never once occurred to them, . 
not even the sou, who is said to have Iiccn tlio bearer. 
This was a stroke reserved for, and worthy of the 
gentlcmim liimsclf. As to Mrs Kelloeh’s oath, it proves 
nothing. She did indeed depone to a line being left 
foij me at her house, whidi said line miscarried. It 
y/Rs a scaled* letter; she could- not tell whether it was 
a maU-iioth!& or not; she conki not even condescend 
on the month, nor so much as the season of the year. 
The truth is, T. J. tuid l^is fiimily being Scceders, and 
sconseqncntly coming every Sunday to Thornhill Mcet- 
ing-liousc, tliey were a good conveyance for the several' 
maltsters and traders in their neighbouriiood to transmit 
to post their uuliccs, i>enuits, &c. ' 

“But Avliy all this tergiversation? It •was put to 
petitioner in open court, after a full investigation 
of the cause: ‘ Was ho willing to swear that he meant 
no fraud in the nftittcrtf ’ And the justices told him, 
that if he swore ho would be assoilzied [absolved], 
othcirwise he should be fined; still the pelitionaf, 
ten,minules’ consideration, found Ids conscience une|gpial s 
to the task, and'declmed the oatln ; ^ 

“ Now, indeed, he says he is wiUiug to swear 
has been exercising his conscience in private^ jSltd vwM ' 
perhaps stretch a point. But the fact to, ^ |b| 
to swear was equally^d in all parts known to 1 

that day when he reftised^to swear as to-day,i i 

ctm give him farther light as to t^e inteh^ljim at iiis 
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mind, rcspnctiii;; liis meaning or not moaning a fraud 
in tile alKiir. A’o time ran cast further light on the f('esent 
resolves of the mind; but time will reconcile, and has 
reconciled many a man, to that iniquity, which lie at first 
abhorred'* ’ ‘ 

No one can fail to sec, even in this piece of business, 
something of ‘tlie extraoi'dinary iiientijl cnergj- of 
Burns. 

I Tlie daily life Of Burns, in his latter years at Duni- 
1 fries, is described in the following tesins:—‘He lias 
' daily duties in stamiiing leatlier, gauging malt-vafs, 
i noting tiianiannfnctuiv of candles, and granting licences 
for tlie trans])ort of spirits. These duties lie performs 
with fidelity to tlie king and not too iiiueli rigour to 
tlie subject. As he goes about tliem in the foreiionii, 
dn ilia respectable suit of dark clotlies, and Avitli liis 
little boy Holx'rt perliaiis holding by ids hand and j 
conversing with him on his school-exercises, lie is 
beheld by the general public with respect, as a person 
in some authority, the head of a family’, and also as a 
man of literary note ; and people are heanl aildressing 
him dofercntially ns Mr Burns-a form of his ii.mie 
which is still iireviilent in Dumfries. At .a leisure hour^ 
before dinner, he w ill call at some house, where tlicre is* 
a piano—such as Mr Ncwall, the writer's—and there 
have some yonng miss to touch over for him one or 
two of Ilia ^vouritc Scotch airs, such as, the Sutoi's 
Dauyhtcr, in order that he may accommodate to , 
it some stan/.as that have bi'cii liiimmriis, through ' 
his brain for the last few days. For another half hour, I 
ho will he si‘en standing at the head of sonic cross 
street w'itli two orthi-co young fellows, bankers' clerks, | 
or “ writcr-cliiels ” coniincncing busiiies.s, whom he is j 
regaling with sallies of his bright but not always 1 
icnocont ’ll it—indulging tlicrc^ indeed, in a strain of I 
conversation so different fnini what hiul passed in the 
respectable elderly wriler’s miiiision, that, though he 
■ were not the same man. it could not have Ix'cii more 
, different. I.atcr in the day, he taki's a solitary walk 
I along the Dock Green by the river side, or to Lincludeii, 
and coniposcic the mo.st part of a. new song; or he 
1 s]>cnds a couple of hours at his folding-down desk, 
between the fire and window in his parlour, ti.ms- 
cribing in his bold round hand the remarks which 
occur to him on Mr Tliomsoii’.s la.st letter, together 
with some of Ids own recently comjiosed songs. As a 
possible variation upon this routine, he lias been seen 
passing along tlic old bridge of Devorgilla Balliol, about 
three o’clock, with his sword-caiu: in his liaiid, and his 
black beard unusually well shaven, being on his way 
to dine with John Synic at Kyeilale, where young Mr 
Oswald of Auehiuerniye is to be of the party—for 
maybe in the opposite direction, to jijytako of t(K> 
luxuries of John JJnshtV, at I'inwald Downs, But we 
presume a day when no such attraction iiirudcs. The 
evening is passing quietly at home, and plcasant- 
natured Jean has made herscu neat, ami eomc in at six< 
o’clock to give him his tea—a meal lie always takes. 
At this period, however, there is something remarkably 
I, exciting in tlie proceedings of the French army under 
Kchegru; or Fox, Adam, or Sheridan, is cxiiccted to 
make an oifslaught upon tlie ministry in tlie Housj^ gf 
Commons. The post comes into Dumfries at eight 
o’clock^at night. Tlicro is always a group of gentle¬ 
men oii the street, eager to diear*tho news. Burns 
saunters out to the High Street, and waits amongst the 
rest. The intelligence of the evening is very ^ite- 
resting. Tlie Convention has decreed the annexation 
, of tlie Netherlands—or the new treason-bill bus pa&cd 
j the House of Lords, with only the feeble protest of 
Bedford, Derby, and Lauderdale. Tlicso things merit 
some discttssjLon. The trades-lads go off to strong ale 
in the closes j the gcntlemeu'slide in little groups into 


So he is qulc*kly absorbed in the little'narrow close 
where that vintner maintains his state.. There, liow- 
evpr, one or two friends have already established 
themselves,,all with precisely the same virtuous intent. 
They heartily greet tlie bard. Meg or John bustles 
about tos'Jivo liim liis necustoined place, whiph no one 
ever disputes. And, someliow, the debate on the news 
of tlie evening leads on to otlier chat of an interesting 
kind. Tlicn Burns becomes brilliant, and liis friends 
give liim the applause of tlicir laugliler. One jug 
succeeds iiiiothcr—iiiirtli aiionnds—niul it is not till 
Mrs Ifyslop lias declared tliat they are going beyond 
all bounds, and slie positively will not give tlicni 
another drop of liot water, that our bard at leiiglli 
bcfliiiiRs liiiii of returning iiume, where Boiniio Jean 
lias been lost in peaceful slumber for tlirce hours, after 
i vainly wondering “ wliat can be keeping Boljert out so 
late the iiiclit.” Burns gets to bed u little excited and 
worn out, but not in a state to provoke nmcli remark 
from Ids amiable partner, in whom nothing can abate 
tlie veneration j||‘'itli wliieli slie has all along regarded 
Iiiiii. And though lie iK-ds at a latisli liour, most likely 
lie iij up next iiioriiing between seven and eiglit, to hear 
little BiObcrt Ids day’s lesson in Vasar, or, if tlie season 
invites, to take a lialf-liour's stroll before breakfast 
along the favourite Dock Green.’ 

W'lieiiever ii feimilu of any rank secured the good- 
, will of Burns, be was sure to coiiipliiiienl her in vtTse, 

' anil it wa.s always by putting her into the liglit of an 
I adoivd mistress. In Ids latter days, wlieii declining in 
lioaltb, an aiiiiable young girl, sister of one of ids brother 
I officers, obtained ids friendly regard by endeavouring 
j to lighten the labours of liouhckeepiitg to his wife, then 
1 also ill a delieate state. The lady, wlio still lives, 

I ‘ relates tliiit, one morning she had a call!' front tbe 
jioet. when li«,off'eri'd, if she would pl.iy 1dm any tune 
of 'wliieli she was fond, anti for wliieli she desired new 
verses, to gratify her in her wish to the Ixst of ids 
ability. Slie iilaced lierself at tlie pianoforte, and 
ydayed over several times the air of lui old song 
begimiiiig vvitli tlie words— 

* The roliiii cam to the wren's nest, 

And keckit in, and kcoKit in : 

O weel's me on vonr auld pow! 

Wad j<; lie in, wiul yc be in? 

To'so ne’er get leave to lie without, 

And 1 vritliiii, and 1 within, 

As laiig's 1 hae an auld clout. 

To row ye in, to row ye in. 

‘As*.soon as Ids ear got accustomed to the melody, 
Burns sat down, and in a very few minutes lie 
proiluccd tlie beautiful song: 

j OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULU BLAST. 

Oil, wert thou in tlie canid blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 

My plaidio to the angry airt, ” St 

I’d slielter thee, I’d shelter thee; ^ 

Or did niisfortune’s bitter stnmis 
Around tlicc lilaw, around tbee blaw, 

Tliy'bield sliould be my bosom,g 
To share it a’, to slutre it a’. 

Or were I in the wildest waste, 

' Sue black and bare, sae black and bare, 

. The desert wei’e a paradise, 

If thou wert thqre, if thou wert there: 

Or were I ihonanm o’ the globe, 

’Wi’ thee to reign, wl' thee to reign, 

* Tlie brightest jewel in my crown , 

Wad be my queen, wad be my qneen- ‘ ^ 

* Tlie anecdote is a tiivial one la itself; hat lyh Ml 

that tlie ctnnunstances--the deadly poet, 

the benefeccut wdrth Of Mswr hemwtf and . KtaaoDe 
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for Ills gratcful'dcsirc of obliginjr her—givts it a value. 
It is curious, ajid soinotiiing more, to connect it wiili 
tlie subsequent musical fate of the song, for nianjf 
years after, when Burns lind become n star ingnemory’s 
galaxy, and Jessy Lewars was siiendiug her quiet years 
of widowhood over her book or lier knitting iiSa little 
parlour in Maxwelltown, the verses attracted the reg.ard 
of h'clix Mendelssohn, who seems to have divined tlic 
peculiar feeling beyond all common love which Burns 
breathed through them. By that admirable artist, so 
like our great bard in a too early death, they wore 
married to an air oS exquisite pathos, “ such ns the 
meeting soul may pierce.” Burns, Jessy Lewars, 
Felix Mendelssohn—genius, goodness, and tragic 
melancholy, all (xnnbined in one solemn and iirofoihull^ 
allecting association!’ 

In nnmberloss instanres, tlic liitlierto loosely st.atcd 
facts of Burns’s life are corrected in the. prijscfnt work, I 
partly througli tiie accuracy of a strictly historical [ 
arrangement, and partly by direct rcfi'nmcc to written 
documents. On account of the value of d ics in placing 
the facts and compositions in that ordei'^ whicli gives 
so much illustration to tlic character of the poet, tjic 
editor lias taken wliat miglit appear in oilier ciremn- 
stanccs a pedantic degree of pains on tliat score. Of 
tills wo have an example in regard to the chronology 
of Burns's attaelmient to IJighhuid Mary. 'I'o fix tliat 
afliiir as occurring in the summer of 178(5 —an tpisodc 
in the connection of tlie ])oct with the young woiiiau 
wlio ultimately beeainc ids wile—it is necessary to 
cstabli.sh the deatli of Mary as oceiiri'iiig about tlic 
20tli of Octoiicr tliat year. 'I'liis is tloiic 2 )artly liy 
refereneo to a register of burial sites in a eliiireh-yard, I 
and partly by a cliaiii of curious evidence ri'siiecliiig i 
tile day wliieli Burns celebrated three years after as 
the anniversary of tiic event. He eoiiiposedgui that day 
his beautiful address To Mary in lleueen, heginiiing — 

Thou lingi'ihig star «ith lessening ray, 

Tliat lov’at to greet the early iiiorii, &e. 

Mrs Burns had a recollection of the day, which, she 
s.aid, was in Seiitember, at the end of harvest, and wliiidi. 
slic added, he spent in liis usual duties, tliuugh lahotir- 
ing under a cold. As the twiliglit deeiiened, he grew 
sad about sometiiiug, and wiiudered out into tlie barn¬ 
yard, to wliicli she followed liiin, entreating him in 
vain to observe that frost inul set in, and to return to 
the fireside. She finally funiid liiin tliere stretclied on 
a mass of straw, with ills eyes lived on a beautiful 
planet, wliieh' shone like anotlier inomi. He ^viis 
engaged at tliat moment in ai>o.strophi.sing the soul of 
Mary. Out of this anecdote, tlie editor <lf tlie present 
work contrives to obtain uvidenee as to tlie true datg 
in tlie following maimer:— 

‘In the first jilace, the harvest was late tliat year. 
We find in the iScoltisIi nuwsi).aiiers of the time, tliat, 

tlie middle of October, a great dual of grain was still 
in the favoured district around Falkirk; wliile 
^t^jketer from .Sanquhar (Burns’s neigliboiirliood), dated 
the 2l8t, states that ‘‘while miicli was cut, rcry liit/c 
wa» yet got in, owing to tlie bad weather.” apjxiars 
that harvest was cotnifionced by the 8th of*Septomber 
in some districts, %at was interrupted by rains, and 
was not concluded till near the cud of the ensuing 
month. Conscquentl)?^ the incident might take place in 
the latter part of October, and stili he connected %itk 
harvest operations. Tho second portion of our evidence 
on the subject is from one of the exact sciences, and 
appears to us at once to settle me time of the day—the 
month^and almost the day of the month. 

‘ It appears that tiie planet Venus is tho one* 
referredyto by thp poet, for the description applies only 
to it, . Veuub was in conjunction with tho sun, i 
SOi 17^9, ansd afrer that becanio visible as the 
eveninff-siar towards tho end of the summer, reaching ^ 
its gredtdst ha^i^cy in wintdk It is therefore certain ! 


that the star which “ loves to greet the early morn ” did 
not at{^his time “uslier in llie day,” and eouseqnentl.v, 
so far as the time of day alKidod to in the poem is 
concJrncd, a iioetical liberty was tidien witl| truth. On 
tlic ”]st of Si'iitomber the sun set. at six o’clock, end 
Venus forty-four niiniit(‘s tlieruafter. Tlie planet was 
consequently 1i#t to lie seen at that time ftxciqit faintly 
ill the twiliglit. But on the 2l8t of Octola*r tlie siiii 
sot ill tho latitude of Kllislaiid at 4i' o.'5in, and Venus 
]l> :5'" iiftorwaixlS. Consaquoiitly, X'enus would llieli 
liavo iK'gun to assume a brilliaiil iippoaraiico during a 
short iiiliTvnl after sunset. On tliat day the iDoon was 
four day.s old, and within eight diameters of Venus. 
Till! iiliinet would tlicii of course he heginiiing to 1)0 
dinuiicd by tlie mooiiliglit, and (liis etlect would go on 
inere.asiug till the moon had iiassed the fail—that is, 
early ill Novcmlicr. if. tlnai, we are to set aside tho 
possiliility of a. later inoiilh than Oetoher, and keoiiing 
ill view the all hut eertiiinty that Mary was not burieil 
tilk some time after the 12th of tliul month, it seems 
reasonable to conclutle, that the barn-yard miisiugs of 
Burns look jilaci- between five and six o’clwk of tlie 
evening of some dav about the Itith or 20lh of October, 
aiVl eouseqnentl.v a v(>ry short time after the iiierry- 
meeliiig iiir the \Vhistle-eonte.st iit Friars’ tkirsc. 

‘That a month later than Oetoher could have been 
tlie ilate of the incident will, I presume, si’areely be 
argued for. 'i’he moon was at the full on Tuesday tho 
2d of Noveishtr, and it eouUl not he till after that day 
that the lirsi hour of the night would he ‘‘ starry,” with 
\'eiins in iiill blaze. By that time, as far us wo e.in 
gather Iron) the*elironieles of the time, llic harvest 
wa.s past. Besides. Mrs Burns miglit ea.sily mistake 
September for October, but se:ireel.v for Nov^iher, a 
month of sueli dillerent i«s.soei,!tiuiis. On tins point 
11 k‘ temperature of th(“ time might tlirow some light, if 
we eoulil be sure of tlie exact meaning to be atlaclicd 
to the iilirasu—“ tlie frost liad set in." It chances that 
the temperatnro of Oetolier that ye.ir was unusually 
liigh, tlie average at eiglit o’clock in liic evening in 
Kilinbiirgli being 4.5i Fahrenheit. Tlie* Edinhuryh 
Adrertonr of gOtli October speaks of apiile-trecs and 
bean-stalks renewing tlieir hlo.ssoms in consequence 
of the extraoixliiiary mildness. On the lOtli of 
Oetoher, at eight o’clock in tlie evening, the thermo¬ 
meter iiidieated in Kdinburgh ol ; on the 2(llli, at tlie 
same liour, oh ; on tlie 21st, 51 again. The only 
approach to fro.sl was on the SOth and 551st, when, at 
eight ill tlie e\oiling, tlie thermometer was respectively 
at and ;i7’. After this, it rose to a more leinpcrate 
]H)iiit. lienee it liecomes evident tloit llleritl frost did 
nutXhen exist, at any such iieri/id of tlie day. Pro¬ 
bably Mrs Bjifiis merely thon^it tlie evening was 
beginning to lie eomparatively eliilly. If wo can admit 
of this construction being jiut njion her words, 1 would 
he disiiosed to piteli utioKi^tlie irarmest eceniiiij of the 
liwle period witliin which we are confined—for unless 
the poet had been in a peculiarly excited state, so as 
to be insensible to external circum8tance.s, wliich is 
obvio\isl.v a dillerent tiling from being in a merely 
jiensive state, we must suiqMJse liini as not lil(gly to lie 
doiw>*ii> the open air after suitset, except under favour 
of suiiie uncommon nmoutil of “ ethereal mildness,” 
Seeing, on the otlier^hnnd, how positively mvitiug to 
such a procedure would ho a temperature of 69', I 
leave the subject witli scarcely a doubt tliat tho eotn- 
positiou of I'o Mary in Heaven took place on Tuesday 
the 20th of October, and that ihia was consequently the 
date of the death of the heroine.’ 

This, no doubt, seems a great master of ovidtoj^, 
about so small a matter; but to judge of the rationtdi^* 
of its being entered upon, tlie reader must keep ip raiQd: 
the relation of tiio incident to others. If it only j 
that the comic drinkiiig'pAng 3’/ie Whistle, and 
Heaven, were written withipUhrei} dajis of ea«^ 
it might be not altogether labour loaf, for it Vdlfla 
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establish an exceedingly carious literary anecdote, situated on*the navigable rivers of Swansea and its 
But the bearing it has on the whole affair of ll^ildand neighbourhood. , 

Mary—one of the moat deeply interesting passages of , But this was not tho only advantage tlie Cornish 
Burns’s lif^is such as, in our opinion, to make dvery miners derived from this judicious Step. Tite ships 
other justification Bupc:^uous. employed to transport tke ore to South Wales camo 

—_ back l^n with coal to feed their enormous engines; 

VTUTT VO vttp ooppw'R w‘O^^TC^ ^WA'WUPA and thus a system of traffic, mutually advantageous, 
VISIT TO THE COPIER-WOlvKSOe SWANSEA. originated, and has contmued to exist without 

Odb llrat glimpse of the copper-works was obtained in interruption down to the present time, and will continue 
the‘gloaming’of a lovely night in Afigust last year, as to exist so long as coiiper is mined in Cornwall and 
we rattled over the Bandore viaduct of the South smelted at Swansea.* _ . . 

Wales Railway. On each side of us, we could behold, , years, the imiwrtation of 

, 1 1 *v t • 11/11 p 1 • 1 foreiKii OTCS ]m3 bwome h remarkable feature ia the 

given out l.y the clnmnoys, innumerable flashes of und eommerceof this place. Not only is Swansea 

flame, which rose like meteors into the atmosi>liere, j,jf copjKir trade of this country, hut it may 

and scattered around a brilliant light, that was seen wUh ctiual propriety be styled the copper mart of tho 


Wales Railway. On each side of us, we could behold, , W'tiun tiie last twenty years, iiie iiniwrtauon ot 
1 . 1 .1 1 • 11 / 1 , i> 1 • 1 foreign ores has become a remarkable feature in the 

given out l.y the clnmnoys, innumerablo flashes of und eommerceof this place. Not only is Swansea 

flame, which rose like meteors into the atmosiiliere, ^,e j,!' the copiier trade of this country, hut it may 

and scattered around a brilliant light, that was seen wUh ctiual propriety be styled the copper mart of tho 
in tlio distance to blend witli tlie waters of Swansea world. Large- and valuable cargoes of ore are con- 
Bay. Tho scene was very licauliful, and singularly linually Wiving at the Swansea Docks from every 
picturesque: wo could have wished our enjoyment of country in tho world where copper-mining is pursued, 
it prolonged; but soon the shrill whiatU-, tho escape-' In 1811, there were only four vessels which traded 
valve, and the lamps of the station, admonished us that with foreign uT/rts ; in 18-19, this number had increased 
our journey hud conic to an cud. to 771 ; the -'roatcr projiortiou of tlicm being directly 


Our principal object in visiting Swanson, was to obtaju cumiged in the copper trade, 
some information concerning the important business Tlie Cornish ores arc sold, as wc have seen, in tho 
of copper-smelting, for which this port has now become locality in wliieh they are produced; but all these 
so celebraiod. li’ew of our readers, w-ho have not foreign ores, Ironi whatever quarter they may come, 
cnjoyeil our opportunities of siccing them, can form any are ilisposed of to the smelters in Swansea by public 
accurate conception of tlie vast extent and great cco- ticketing. This ticketing is a curious and cliaracter- 
nomical value and importaiice. of tlie Swatisea copper- istic feature of the trade. Tlie cargoes are usually 
works. Indeed, the copper trade is far from being c-nisigned to a particular class of brokers, indigenous to 


popularly known; and the reason is obvious. Iron, 
which is very widely distributed in thfe British ish-.iids, 


Sw unsea, and known as ‘ coi>pei--ore agents.’ The ore ia 
by them (]<-posited in large- yards, whore it is crushed to 


is invariably smelted wdiei-ever it occurs. Copper, e,n a eevtaiu tineness, for the i>urpose of obtaining a iiroper 
the contrary, is only mined in one or two lot-alities; admixture of the ‘heap.’ Notice-is then given to the 
and it is never maiiufaeturf.l on the s]H>t. This prej- diirerent smelting-liouses, who procure snioples of tho 
cess is pctfomie-el almost oxelusively at Swansea; and lot, aiul asm'y it. Meetings are held once a fortnight 
hence the copper trade of the e-ounti-y is e-emlinetl to a at tlie Mackworlh Arms llotel; and on these days the 


few individual houses, and tliesc are in a locality alike 
remote and unfrequented by the cveryd.ay tourist. 

At tlie period when the iirst copper-work w'as estab- 


agi'iits for tlie ore and those for the smelter take tlicir 
seals around a t.able. A chuiniiuu is appointed, who 
announees tlie difl'ereiit lots for sale. Having pre- 


lished on the banks of tho Tuwy, about a century ago, I viously made up tlicir minds what to offer—for there 


Swansea was comparatively an insignilic-aiit villa 


is notl'iiig like a saleroom competition—the smelters 


is therefore to tliis branch of industry the town and jiort liand up a i'ohled slip to the uhairman, who anuounees 
are chiefly indebted for their remarkable rise and pro- the bigbest otler and tlie purchaser’s name. With such 
gress. Tho population in 1801 was only about (iOOO; expedition d<x?s this proceed, that different cargoes of 
while in 1851, if we include the copper-smelting district, copper-ore, to the value perhaps ofL.50,000, wiu often 
it had already reaeheil the mmila-r of 40,000. The he quietly disposed of in a single hour! 


original cause of Swansea being selected as the great 
seat of tho copper trade, we inaj‘ very briefly expbiiu. It 


It is very remarkable bow closely each offer approxi¬ 
mates to the intrinsic value of the ore. A lot of Chili 


was early discovered tliat, from tlie iion-existcnee of coal I or i^ustraliaii ore, containing a large quantity of metal, 


in tire mining districts of Cornwall and Devonshire, 
copper, although raised in vast abundaiu-e, could iJy be 
profitably smoited tli^e. lii fact, it waf-’ot until a wiu- 
sidemble time after c^iper-mining was iiroiiorly pursued 
in Oomwall, that tho minerals could Iki turned to a 


oiishire, may bring L.50 per ton, while at the some time a poor 
il iJlH bo ore iii.iy bo ft'ild for a tenth part of the money. But 
il .a Om- however variable tho offers may be in this respect, they 
pursued ' never v.nry much in regard to a single lot. Out of the 
led to a retimi of tho twenty assayers of the different smelters. 



JU vyornwajly limb lUU 1U1 UI;iuib UUIUU ik; bu a aviu&m wx Xiiw ncucxwxo. 

profitable account. It becq^e apparent at length, how- probably not a half per cent, of difference will he'fiiunff 
ever, both from the large quantity of coal necessary Ibr in their estimates of the produce. The smelters having- 
the reduction of copper-ores, and the great expense of thus become possessed of tlie ore, it is transfotaed, 
the transport, instead of carrying coal to Cornwall their own yards, sometimes by means of lighta ^Lpn 
to smelt tho ores—the greater quantity to tlie less—an the river, but more frequently by the canal -wlnar 
opposite iiourso must he pursued, and the ores carried communicates with Swansea and the smelting-works, 
to the coal districts, and there smelted. • , Leavingjhc town, and imrsuiug our way northwards 

Now South Wales, poor in copper, is exceedingly’ for two iiulos towards Ncatli, wo reach the copper- 
xichtin coal. Vast beds of the finest bituminous works. The scene is widely different in open day 

—Sj..... IIm Avsm virnei mSatTsA ^THva*«a ta 


md anthracite coal exist in nch profusion in its that which was presented at night. There U no 
inexhaustible coal-fields. From its geographical posi- beawty now, and little of the picturesque. Tlie first 
tioQ «)d excdlent harbour, Swansea was a/ once impression, indeed, the mind is apt to receive, is that of 
Hdected as the best port on tlie Welsh coast in wliieh e sftise of painful weariness. Hundreds of ^mneys— 
to establish the copper-work,; and aceordinglj', the wo speak literaHy—a* vomiting forth that white, 
Swwisea valley was won plaut^ with chimneys, fur- peculiar-looking, and unmistakable vapour caBedcopper- 
aaoes, roastera^^K^foiers, and, in short, all the neces- «moke. Enormous mosses of tlmt ugly, blaek, immioiis 
sary and oMi^iiiiti^nery which belongs to the vast refuse, known in tlie smelting voDabu]ar 3 r 4 hi is 
and IntHiiMSHfocesses of,melting copper. With such pUed above and around In su^ qumitity U Ibiiffiango 


oM^;ii«i%inery which belongs to the vast reiuse, icnown in ute smeinng vocaouiar^ «■ “fuigi » 
lipl^esses of,melting cojqier. With such pUed above and around In sui^ qumitity .B/ l^tfoangc 
Up the sel^ion locality been made,' even the physical appearance of the coipiitiy, ^ » 

■ iiS copper-smoitiBg ii>fo»n.it(»i^foss^pt^ 

which, the country can boast, seventeen are MlDh>(,aa«ittdetoNo.ts#tMpwiainMH^ s 


Mid Inti 
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But tJiis i* Tiot all. The noxioui gage#—which we 
see and feel oxpund iu—cvolred in the reduction of 
copper, have not |)layed eo long on the surrounding 
atmosphere without doing their work. Everywhere 
within their influence, the •perennial vegetation is 
meagre and stinted. The hills, particularly to thNsouth- 
cast of the copper-works, ore barren in the extreme. 
Not one spark of green, not one solitary lichen, can with¬ 
stand the ravages of the poison. Time was, we were 
told by an old inhabitant, when these hills produced 
the earliest and finest com in the principality; but 
now they only resemble ehormous piles of sandy gravel, 
unbroken but by the rugged angles on the face of the 
rock. In the year 1822, the inhabitants of Swansea 
took legal steps to abate the nuisance. A rcwartl of 
L.IOOO was likewise oflered for the discovery of a suc¬ 
cessful means of neutralising the cflcct of the vapour. 
The Messrs Vivian of the Hafod Works s^cnit the 
princely sum of Jj.l 4,000 in experiments, some of 
which were partially successful, and arc still adopted; 
but after all, it must be confessed that-the fumes of 
sulphurous acid, and of numerous otlie> .acids alike 
poisonous in their character, still taint the atinosphom 
of the Swansea valley, and still leave the indelible 
traces of their blasting properties. 

The Hafod Works are tlio largest in South Woles. 
Situated on the north side of the river, tliey cover a 
superficial extent of about twenty acres. The number 
of furnaces, chimneys, and other brick erections con¬ 
tained in tlic works, was far beyond our computation; 
and we can speak feelingly of the devious ways and 
libyrhitli of bypaths with wliich they are intersected, 
since, on more than one occasion, we became be¬ 
wildered in their mazes. 

Here was !i group of workmen, half-naked, pouring 
out of a furnace the liquid copper at a wliito lieat; 
tliere was another group with a rcd-liot coppcr-idalc of 
colossal weight and dimensions, wliieli they crnslieil 
like clieese biHwccn the huge rollers of the copper-mill: 
on one hand, there w.as an old fum.aec, tliat hatl done 
good duty in times past, in the process of l)ehig dis¬ 
mantled ; on the other, was one about being rebuilt; 
and again tlicrc was still auotlier, that hail, from long 
service, become so impregnated with copjaT, lliat it 
was actually being buUt over by a larger one, to be 
melted in its turn I 

We shall avail ourselves of the vaiunblo services 
of Mr Morgan, the manager for Messrs Vivian, in our 
walks round the works, althongii it is not our inUm- 
tion to give a technical description of copper-sm^-It- 
ing.* Such a course would be alike uninterestuig to 
the reader and unsatisfactory to ourselvcS. A conse¬ 
cutive description, however brief, of wliat we saw, 
would, in like manner, carry us fitr beyond our limits; 
and wo therefore purposely confine ourselves to what¬ 
ever is popularly interesting and instructive in tlie 
-i^roocss. 

BjrJt'in order, then, we proceed to the ore-yard, 

' '•xbiKh presents a very motley appearance. Under its 
capacious rOof tlmre were tons upon tons of every 
variety of ore—native and foreign, blue amj^red, green 
and yellow,' and all iniermodiate colours—•ndiscrimi- 
natcly piled around. There was the Iteautiful green mal¬ 
achite from Australia, the gray suiphurct from Algiers, 
the fho^hato from Cldli, and the hydrous-carbonate 
from aeain. There was the glistening yellow sulphiirct 
from v<4h,a. the silicate from Brazil, the bright-ljlue 
carlmhil^ fmm the sunny reg^ns of the south, and 
the Ai^^-hroWn oxide from the colder regions of the 
nortlli was r(^lus from New Z^and, and 

-—-;«--- 

'e refer all who are desirous of pursuing the 
mwioir In the Annals af PMiosoph)/, hy John 
• 1 ... ^ the Hafod worics. 


and by u«ptt iMH?war woths upon m 


the good old pyrites from,the Cornish mines; some 
compot^ds with arsenic, antimony, and numerous other 
substances; and lost, though in one sense not least, 
thero'was a solitary specimen of orq from Ireland. 

These ores wore all in the form of a coarse powder. 
The regulus we have mentioned is simply the sul- 
phurot 4eprivc^, by a prolimiimry opei^tion, of its 
extraneous earthy matters; and tins is frequently 
effected in the localities wlicre it is produced, such as 
New Zcidand aud'Cliili, tl’p expense of transport from 
these places being very considerable. 

* And what is tliis ? ’ wc inquired, looking atsi black 
cortliy substance the workmen at tliqt moment were 
discharging from a vessel. 

‘Ah!’ said our friend, ‘that is a commodity which, 

I suspect, you know something about. It is a waste 
product from certiiin foundries and chemical works— 
from Scotland in tliis c.a8o—and it contains a small 
per cent, of copper. We don’t care iiuicli about it; we 
'heldum li.ive it; but it is sold at t)ic ticketings regu¬ 
larly. Eor want of a Indter uaino, we term it slwff 
bnt it is not slag, jiropcrly so called, which you see all 
aroitud you. A better denomination is tliat employed 
iu’ilesignating it in the Jouruiil—namely, rubbish.’* 

‘You make no kind of distinction iu the oro-yard,’ 
wc continued. ‘ Is Unit unnecessary ?’ 

‘ Well, priu'tically it is. As tlicse lieajis lie, you can 
jicreeive tliat a vertical slice from to|> to bottom will 
give us a tolrridily even admixture of the tlifferout ores. 
This is alw.av's desirable to a certain extent, since tlio 
ores liciiig of different eonslilution, tlic one materially 
assists ill llio redaction of the other. Thus iiii ore con¬ 
taining .a large proportion of fiuor-siiar may vvith great 
adviuitago be employed to flux anotiier co^toiiiing 
felspar orquariz, vvliicli substances are almost mfusiblo * 
alone, indeed, the ju<lieious adniLxturc of ores con¬ 
stitutes tlic most important vocation of the smelter; 
mid it i.s to tliis that the eoppcr-liouscs of Swansea 
are indebted for one of tlicir advantages over the pro- 
Iirietors of mines, who, iiossessing only one kind of 
ore—ricli, probably, but intractable—can irevcr bring 
lit into the state of a metal witli any satisfaelory 
' profit.’ 

‘ Wliat is the value of tliqsc ores?’ 

‘Tliat varies inueh. Tliis gr.ay sulphurel contains 
about 70 per cent, of copiKW, and is worth L..‘J5 per ton. 
I’liis yellow siilpliuret, from being mixed vvith a large 
quantity of iron and silieious earth, contains only about 
12 or 11 jier cent. 8onie inalacliites contain so much 
as 00 per cent., and otliers less pure, 00 to 40 per cent, 
of cofiper. Hut tlio greater mass oi' the ores we melt 
hav<ya far loss produce tlian tliis. That Coniisli ore 
you see thcrt‘,Ji>r example, contahis only 41 per cent, 
of metal. The average produce; I'owever, of all the 
British and foreign ores smelted at Swansea may ire 
given at about 12 per cei^^. Previous to the great- 
increase of foreign importation, it was mncli lower.’ 

Wc now come to the process of smelting. The 
theory of reducing metallic ores, of M-iiatover consti¬ 
tution, is to bring them to the stale of oxides; and then, 
by the addition of cliarcoal, and vvitli tlie aiikof beat, 
to estpcl the oxygen in the form of carbonic acid; after 
which the pure metal is left. In practice) the reduction 
of copper-ores is sligl^ly iliffcrcnt. Here tlio object i# 
to separate, first, tlic earthy matters and extraneOvU 
metals, by forming them into oxides by calcioadbh: 
these are subsequently obtained as waste products ifr- 
the fofm of slag; while the copper is left in combination 
with sulphur, whicii is then dispelled at one operatltm, 
According to Mr Vivi-m, copper undergoes eight, mid 
sometimes nine, distinct operations in its progress frOtii 
the ore to the ingot; and these consist of 
calcinations and fusions, extending over a period ^ Him'' 


V 'nio production of this curloili wthihmoo'l^i MmUi^a il. 
article on the-< Value of Bobbish,’^o. 1^. ' 
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100 to 120 lioura. As, however, some of these are 
simple repetitions, we may, for convenience’ sshSe, illus¬ 
trate the process under its three most important steps. 

1. Ca/cimlion of the Ore. —Having arranged a ^per 
mixture of ores iii the yard, it is weiglied out in boxes 
to the calcining-men. This is drawn up an inclined 
plane over the tops of the furnaces, and frofli thence 
emptied through hoppers, 3^ to 4^ tons at a time, 
into the large calcining furnace. Here it is roasted for 
a period ranging from tw^vc to ttventy-four hours, 
after wliich it is drawn into the ash-pit, where it 
remains 1o cool. In this state, the ore is a black, amor¬ 
phous substance, and is tcrmwl calcined ore. The object 
of this process is to oxidise the cxininoous metals, and 
also to reduce the quantity of sulphur, by driving it off 
in the form of vapour. It is, thenffore, in this and the 
analogous processes of roasting, tliat tlic suipliurous 
and arsenous vapours arc so profusely given off. 

We stood upon one occasion beside a furnace, when 
the charge was in the act of being withilrawn; Suit' 
we took especial care never to do the like again. The 
sensation resembled what one might I'.xpeet to feel on 
liolding a lighted lueilbr-m:ilcli under eacli nu.slril. ^Tt 
is surprising how tlic workmen stand it. T’or the 
greater part of their lives, these iwor Welshmen 
exist liahitually in an atmosphere so charged witli 
tlic above-mentioned ahominahle gases, tliat it is diill- 
cult to understand from whence their lungs receive 
the necessary supiily of pure oxygen .t •• fcjulpimrous 
acid, wo may add, is the iiredominant smell in a 
copix*r-work; but arsenic aciil, liydrolliioric acid, and 
even arseniurcttol hydrogen, are noHit all iinfreqiu-nt. 

2. jMeitiog the Calcined Ore. —This is a tol.ally diflerent 
operation from the la.st: in place of roasting, it is one 
of flision. The calcined o*e is put into the furnace 
much in the same manner as la-fore; a quantity of tlic 
slag from a subw'quent process is added to assist in 
tlic fusion, and the heat is increased till the whole 
mass becomes liquid. The olyeet is to s:-paratc the 
earthy matter, whicli, from iK-ing sjn-eilieidly lighler, 
rises to the surface of the liquid mass in the form of 
slag, and is drawn off. After two or tlnx-e cliarges, the* 
furnace tiecomes quite filled, and an aiiertnrc is then 
opened in it, through wliicli the red-hot liquid flows 
into an adjoining jiit filled with water. It is by tins 
means granulated, ami is now termed ‘ coarse metal.’ or 
‘regulus;’ and is, in fact, an admixture of the sulphu- 
rets of iron and copper, containing about .‘10 per cent, 
of the latter. 

But it is to the earthy impurities here given off that 
we especially wisli to direct attention. Tliis slag, as it 
is termed, when drawn from tiie furn.ace, is riiiWinlo 
oblong sand-mouldy from wideb, wi-^n cold, ft is 
taken outside to the'slag-l>ank,’ us it is called — ‘ slag- 
mountain,' we prefer saying; and an ugly mountain it 
ig t—wliere it is broken injp small pieces, ex.aniincd to 
see whether it still contains metal, and if not, is K-.ft 
to accumulate. It consists essentially of silicon, 
oxygen, iron; or, to speak more correctly, it is a 
silicate of the protoxide of iron. It is, iu fact, a true 
igneoue ^ock. I’ortions of quartz and silica still re- 
maiiimg unfused, are often coiitaim-d in th<f masses, 
which give to them, whmi broken, a true porphyritic 
appearance, wliile, from the great preponderance of tiie 
I^toxidc of iron, it is invaftably black. 

So hard, scfiid, and indurated do these slags, in 
process of time, become, that a very tall ehlmgcy, the 
most conspicuous object in the works, is built on the 
top of a stag-hank. And this baautiful comfiiodity 
is not without its use in the arts. 1‘art of it is 

* Kotwithstsadtas tills, we were sssnred by s gentleman eon. 
nectwl wl(b me i-opper.woi is, that there Is no speoiflo disease 
arUng iM(h eopper.smolting, s««fn the cSso of lead. Aslhroo, 
<4i«iima.h4^'«nd colds, hre the juAfotUng oilMians among the 
even those ,a(h fat a’ireht jneosure'due to ttieJr own 


occasionally cast into iron moulds, shaped like old 
Gothic arche.s, only uglier; and the casts are applied 
,fn great quantity as coping-stones‘to the walls and 
fences in* the regions of the copper-works. Although 
not a very t.astcfui, it is»yet a very useful, and, at the 
same t^uc. a very characteristic application. We may 
add here, that the aggregate produce of the substance 
of the difibrent Swansea works may be estimated at 
about 200,000 tons a year. Our readers may judge for 
themselves of the ultimate change this is calculated to 
bring about in tlio Carboniferous System, and of the 
learned controversies that aft likely to arise among 
future gi'ologists with resjiect to tiie character end 
constitution of these carefully disintegrated rocks 1 
• 'J'o return to the smelting process. 'The last product 
— the regulus — is again calcined, with the view of 
j bringing^ the iron to tlic state of an oxide. It is 
again melted, slagged, iitul run into pigs. In this last 
operation, tiie whole iron is driven out in the slag, and 
tlie renniindcn—‘ wliite metal,’as it is called—is almost 
a piii-c suljilmi-et of copper. The siilplmr, having all 
along prcse/i'ed its combination with the copper —a 
flpe illustration of tlic tlieory of chemical attraction 
—must now at lengtii be exiicllcd. This is effected 
by tiie hi.sl jirocess of rousting. When in a state of ; 
fusion in tlie furnace, tiie charge is exposcxl to a stream > 
of air, in wliich case a double action ensues. Part of I 
the oxygen enters into eomliiniition with tlio sulphur, 
producing sulphurous acid, wliicli is expelled in tlie 
form of vapour, and part of it combines with the copper 
remaining in tlie furnace; tliis is again run out into the 
form of pigs, and in tliis slate it is lernied ‘ blistered 
copper.’ To prodiii-e the finer kind of copper, aiiotbcr 
process has yet to be gone tliniugii; but for ordinary 
tiiia/h cu/ijH'r, it is at once transferred to what wc may 
describe aa*tlie hist stage, and that is— 

.‘i. Jtejiniiig .—Wc quote Mr Vivian :—‘The pigs from 
tile roasters are filh-d into the furnace througii a lafgo 
door in the side: tlie heat is at first moderate, so as to 
complete tlie roiisting or oxidising process; after llie 
eliurge is run down, and there is a good heat on the 
fiimiiee, tlie front door is t.-ikeii down, and tlie slugs 
skiiiinied off. An assay is then taken out by the re¬ 
finer \i itli a small ladle, and broken in the vice; and 
from tlie general uiiiK-araiice of the niotal in and out of 
the furnace, the state of the fire, &c., he judges whether 
tiie toughening process may lie proceedeil witli, and can 
form some opinion us to the quantity of fjoles and charcoal 
that will lie required to render it malleable, or, as it is 

a lied, to bring it to the proper pitch. The copper in this 
e is what is termed t/ryit is brittle, of a deep-rod 
colour, ineliiuiig to purple, an open grain, and crystal¬ 
line structure. In tlie process of toughening, the 
surface of the metal in the furnace is first well coveml 
witli cliarcoal; a pole, eommonly of birch, is then held 
into the liquid metal, which causes considerable ebulli¬ 
tion, owing to tlie evolution of gaseous matter; anA 
tln.s operation of poling is continued, until, fronL^'^ 
assays which tlio refiner from time to time takes, hefc >r-i ' 
ccives that tlic grain, which gradually becomes 
jx-rfectly closed.’ After some further manipulation of 
a simitar find, the refiner is at length satisfied of its 
malleability, and that the copper is now in its proper 
place, as he terms it. It is then poured out by means 
of iron ladles, coated with eiay, into ingots or. moulds 
of the different sizes rwiuired by the manufectup®* 

‘This process of refining or toughening oci|®iieP( is 
a delicate operation, requiring great care «pd atten¬ 
tion on the part of tUb refiner to ^eep the .idtatol in 
the malleable state.’ It is also, beyond eosmparison, 
the most beautiful sight in the copper>weims* At 
one particular stage of the praecskj^ we 
of molten copper in the fmace—ismne *1* 

tons—assume the most bmtntifal 
appearance It was possihlo to imagim like 

a sea of ‘ burnished ftfd;' and, indehd, sseiM it not i 
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for the int«n«e _lieat, tho red-hot ladles the work¬ 
men, and other little circumstances of tlic kind, the 
stranger would .have s^mo difficulty in believing that 
he did not look upon a beautifully polished mirror. _ • 

We have now come to the end of the vsmclting 
process; and have left ourselves no room to (k'swilte 
the transformation into sheets, bars, bolts, andlioiler- 
platcs which the metal undergoes in tho next depiirt- 
incnt of the works. Tlicsc, however, are a better 
understood series of operations, consisting, as they do, 
of the usual and ordinary processes of rolling the hot 
nictal between powerful iron rollers. Nor have we 
space to allude even tft the vastly numerous and varied 
applications of the met.il; although wo may take the 
opportunity of briefly adverting to the recently ^dis¬ 
covered process of smelting copper by electricity, .and’ 
of inquiring into the probability of its ever becoming 
an economical application. , 

It will be seen, in the flrst plane, that the jwesent 
mode of smelting copper, tliougl) simple in theory, 
appears in practice extremely eomplix. i'or tliis 
reason, within the l.ast twenty-flvo yean, there liave, 
we believe, been as many patents taken oiiV to simplify 
and hasten tlie operation. Without exception, tliejc 
have boeu proved to he altogether inapplicable. Lot 
us sec how tins is explained. 

Out of these numerous improvements, wo select two 
that appear pc-culiarly .attractive. Tim lirst is the 
method of precipitating the copimr, in onr second iwo- 
cess, from the fused silicates containing it, by the 
action of the electric current—the. negative iwlc of the 
battery terminating in an iron plate, whicli replaees 
the copper in the liquid mass. Tho second method 
is an improvement on tliLs. From some, experiments 
made at the School of Mine.s in l*ari.s, it was shewn 
that metallic'iron alone, without the aid of the l>.alt(‘ry, 
wiis capable of prccipitaling cop])or from Uie silicates 
in a stiitc of fusion, just ns it docs in saline solu¬ 
tions at ordinary teynicratnres. JJut in api>lying this 
last method to practice—for tlic electricity was obviously 
rendered unnecessary by the di-seovery—it was found 
that the expenditure of iron was so great, that it could 
not be profitably applied except as a means of assisting 
the reduction. 

‘ Still,’ said Mr Morgan, when commenting on these 
methwls, ‘ this, in point of fact, is prcisisely what wo do. 
Wo add, as you linve seen, a givat proportion of slag 
to the melting of the calcined ore, which consists 
chiefly of the oxide of iron ; wliile at the same time we 
derive the additional advantage of employing an excel¬ 
lent flux— an advantage which metallic iron doesjiqt 
possess. But, irrespective of tlicse considerationsi, the 
plain fiu't of tho matter is, that it toil! tiufpai/ to smelt 
copper expeditiously. We don’t wish to do so. It 
is quite a matter of choice with us those continued 
operations; and their great advantage lies in this, that 
we are enabled to extract every particle of copper from 
<(bo ore. By any of these other methods— very pliilo- 
Aopkical they are, I admit—wc could not accomplish 
Tile Slags would all eoiitaiu more or less metal; 
and when I inform you, that we can aflbrd to remelt 
those slags if they contain only a Jialf per cent, of 
copper, you will perhaps nnderstond our ^‘asuns for 
stUf adhering to our venerable system.’ 

IImW wb discovered that the smelting of copper by 
eleeib^ty, and of reducing it with metallic iron, would 


Gait t(tati«tlcs are short, but they are heavy: about 
SOO^f^stonS of copper-ore aro annually smelted* at 
Swaaii^; 26,000 tons of coppei^ire annu^y produced; 
and'^^^0 tons of coal arc annually burned, llio 
valtie file ore is about L.2,000,000; of the copper, < 
j of the coal, we have no correct means of 
Gf the .^pulation of Swansea, about 
dependent on the smeiting-works; and 
of th«i^ i’l^Ot 8S<k> aro directly engaged in the 


busine.os. Tlio probable amount of wages paid by the 
smelters is about Jj.l3r),000; and tlic current expendi¬ 
ture 0^1 the copper-works in the aggregate exceeds 
L.500|000 a year. 

The last thing we did was to visit ihe Haftj;! Schools. 
Tliosc excellent schools—one for boys, one for girls, 
and one for infants—wore erected about six years 
ago, and are still mahituined at the expense of the 
Messrs Vivian. At tho time of our visit, there were 
COO of the rising i>opulatioii of the place doing their 
utmost to unlearn*thc Wel^i idiom, and to acquire the 
art of speaking and writing tho English language with 
propriety. Wo regret that wo cannot dwell On this 
the most gratifying circiimst.ancc of our visit. Messrs 
Vivian & Sons arc unquestionably great copper-smelters, 
but, in our bumble opinion, the greatest action they 
ever did, and what must ever commend them to^ all 
good minds, was the establishment of these schools. 

To us it was a change, a relief inexpressibly delight¬ 
ful, to emerge from tlic Stygian regions of the copper- 
work.s, wliero for the last live or six days wo had 
wandered like an ‘ uiishriveii spirit,’ and lo find our¬ 
selves ill contemplation of tho happy faces of the 
sdjolars, and to hear the hopeful, encouraging tones of 
their intelligent teachers. The ;)opular song of Children 
i/n, tu ond fro, was being sung in the iiifiuit school at 
tho mumeiit wc took our leave, and wc shall never 
forget the iinjiressioii. It struck upon our senses, to 
use an appropriate metaphor, like the crystal stream 
of the desert- dike tho shadow of a great rock in a 
ircary land. 

T H E K TNG OF Y V E T O T. 

TiiiiuK are tow of our countrymen who have trj,vellod 
in France but must frcqutkitly have licaril proverbial 
allusion made to .a certain nionareh of Yvelot; and 
still fewer must be those who, having the slightest 
knowledge of Freneh literature, are unacquainted with 
Bc'raugcr’s haiipy lyric— 

There reigned a nionareh in Yvetot • 
t But little known in stoiy, 

■Who, stranger all to grief and wo, 

Slept soundly without glory; 
llis night-eup tied by Jenny's cam 
(The only crown tliis king would w'car), 
lie’d snooze! 

Ila, li,a, ha! TIo, ho, lio! 

The merry menai'ch of Yvotot. 

/HIs jolly court he held each daj', 
y 'Ncatli huiiilile roof of Tushes*green ; 

And on iMoiikcy riding gay.^ 

Thi’ough all his kingdom might lie seen: 

A happy soul, and thinking well, 

, llis only guai'd was —stkith to tell— 

llis dog I 

Ha, ha, ha! llo, ho, ho t 
The meny inonareh of Yvetot. 

No harsh c.xacting lord was he, •* 

• *To gra.sp more than his follcs could give; 

But, mild howe’er a king may he, 

lUs majesty, yoS knoy, must live; • 

And no man e’er a bumper filled, 
yntil Uie jovial prince had swilled 

Ilk share! 

* Uiijtlia, ha I Ho, ho, ho 1 

The merry monarch of Yvetot. '' ■ 

He ne’er sought to enlarge Ida states, ■ i 

.■ But was a neighbour just and Idud; '< 

A iiattern to ail p^witates, . 'i 

Would they Ilk bi'jght gxaniplB mtad. i 
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The only tear* he e'er caused 

Fell when he died—^which you 11 not call , 

His iholt. i 

Ha, ha, ha I Ho, ho, ho t , 

, The merry monarch of Yvetot. 

It is well .known that Bcranjyer’s song, from which 
we have extracted tlie preceding four worses, as trans¬ 
lated hy Anderson, was n friendly, though ratlicr 
satirical remonstrnneo with Napolejn—of course wo 
mean the Napoleon—touchihg his ambitious and bolli- 
coso policy. But it is not so well known, that there 
really ^aa a kingdom of Yvetot, and that its several 
dynasties reigned peacefully for upwards of eleven cen¬ 
turies. Anderson, in a note to the song, says: ‘ Y'vctot, 
a district in the north of France, possesses a monarch 
of its own, a sort of burlesquo personage, whoso royal 
charger,is a donkey; his guard, a dog; ids crown, a 
night-cap; and his revenue, a gratuitous draught of mine 
at the fflfe houses of his liege subjects! ’ Young, anothci;. 
translator of Bdrangcr, not any better informed, tells 
us that ‘ the Lords of Yvetot churned and exeivised, in 
the olden time, some such fantastical privileges as arc 
here alluded to.’ r 

The translators have some excuse for their ignorance 
regarding the king of Yvetot; for few Frenchmen of 
the present day, w'ith the exception of autiqnnrie.s, 
consider him to have been anytliing else than a popular 
myth. Be it our task, then, to jot down some authentic 
notices of tliat ancient, and now extincif monarchy. 

Yvetot, a town and commune of ancient Normandy 
(Pays de Caux), in the department Scinc-IiiftTieuro, 
now traversed by the railway loading from Havre de 
Gr.'lce to lloucn, was, in the sixth century, the seigniory 
of ono^''autliier, chamberlain to CHotaire I., the roy.al 
son of Clovis and Clotilda. iS'othing whatever is known 
of the earlier part of Vauthier’s histoiy, more than that 
ho held the fl»if of Yvetot from Clotaire by the foudiil 
tenure of military service. An nlilo and tnistworthy 
statesman In the council-chamber, a valiant and skilful 
commander in the baltlc-fleld, the chamberlain lived on 
terms of Aie most intimate familiarity with his king, 
who ever lent a ready ear to his sage suggestions. This* 
high honour, however, being not at all agreeable to the 
other followers of the enurt, they entered into a con¬ 
spiracy to ruin the fhvourito chamberlain. 'Taking 
advantage of his absence, they ]x>rfidiously vilified him 
to the Idng. The chroniclers do not stj||K»||iat were 
the exact charges brought agiiiust him, biifThcy must 
have been weighty and artfully insinuated, for the 
rude and truculent Clotaire swore that he wouh* with 
Ills own hand, slay the Sieur of Yvetot, whel and 
wherever he should 'chance to meet With him. \The 
reader must not be nrprised at such % vow: iu those 
d^s, sovereigns fSrcquontly indulged in a plurality of 
omces, and could upon occasion perform the duty of 
the executioner as well asrtlhat of the judge. Vautlper 
[happened to have a friend at court, who sent him 
Timely warning of titis state of affairs; and not think¬ 
ing it by any means prudent to expose himself to the 
lethal fary of a king who had unscrupulously killed 
his own* nephews, he left the country, and joined the 
army of the nortfi, then %hting against Tlmrlnfeian 
pagans, the enemies of Clotaire and his religion, such 
as >{ was. ( * 

After ten years of arduous service and heroic es^loits, 
Yauthi^, crooned with glory, and hoping that time 
had molMed the malignant feelings of the king? turned 
his ikee once morg towards his native oeuntry. iSut at 
that jperiod bad- passions wmre not so easily effaced; 
besides, flie accusers of Vauftiier were now doubly; 
interested in keeping him «t » dUtsUoe. The Lord of 
Yvetot, besring how matters stood; to intake sure of a 
ftvoui'^'le reception, piooeei^ in the instance, 
tO;Bi^, wh^ a £ds!nd wdPo]^ Agapet, who 

4Mtft him wijh'tot^ to'i(^0t<ito;^|i^''^''0spactty of-an 


envoy. Under tho shield of so sacred a fhnetion, 
Vautoier h^ no hesitation in repairing to Solasons, and 
presenting himself before the king; Yot, to be still more 
ttcuuTc, he chose for that ocCtUilon the solemnities of 
Good Friday—the anniversary of tho great day of 
Chris^n mercy. Clotaire was at the hig^, altar of the 
cathedral, celebrating the holiest rites of the church 
before a crucifix veiled in mourning, when Vauthier 
made his presence known. Throwing himself on his 
knees in Imrablo supplication, he presented the letters 
of the sovereign pontiff, and implored pardon, if he had 
been guilty, by the merits of lUm who, on the same 
day, had so freely shed his blood for the salvation of 
all mankind. The ferocious and implacable king recog- 
,nistvl the .supplLant, and, without regard to the sanctity 
of cither the place or the day, drew his sword, and, with 
one blow, struck the unfortunate chamberlain dead on 
the stoiK' pavement, at the very steps of tlie altar. 

Violent passions have, generally speaking, rapid 
revulsions. Scarcely was Vauthier’s body cold, when 
tho king rcpfiitcd his hasty deed. 'The clergy read to 
him the letters from I’ope Agapet, which attested the 
innocence of his former favourite; and they represented 
to him, that he liad committed the grossest dcsoription of 
sacrilege, the sin from which the sovereign pontiff alone 
could absolve. In a short time the barbarous Clotaire 
passed from a state of rabid furj' to one of the most 
abjeet despair, so tliat he required little persuasion from 
tho clergy ore he sent a messenger to Borne, bearing 
( rich presents, to beg for absolution from the pope. The 
messenger arrived at Borne just as Agapet was at the 
point of death; yet tho business being urgent, and the 
presents viduable, ho was iLshored into the sick-chamhor 
of the dying head of the Christian church. Supported 
by attendants, the pope proceeded to pronounce, in a 
feeble voice, the penitential discipline of Clotaire. lie 
said that fiio king could not expect pardon unless he 
gave the highest possible satisfaction to the heirs of tho 
murdered man: but hero a fit of coughing attacked 
and carried off his holiness, so that whatever penance he 
intended to inflict was never known. Clotaire, however, 
dctcrniined to expiate his crime, long pondered upon 
tiro meaning of the pope’s dying words, and at last con¬ 
cluded that, as llierc was nothing higher than a king, 
the words ‘highest satisfaction' meant that he should 
raise the heir of Vauthier lo the royal dignity. Accord¬ 
ingly, he by charter erected the seigniory of Yvetot 
info a kingdom—an act in perfect consonance with tho 
ancient French feudal law, which enfranchised the 
family of the vassal from all homage and duty, if his 
lerC laid violent hands upon him. 

From that time until the latter part of tho eighteenth 
century, the descendants of Vauthier reigned as indepen- 
»Jcnt sovereigns of their little kingdom of Yvetot, owing 
neither tribute, service, nor allegiance to any other 
power. Consequently, until the great Bevolution, wbiqh, 
like tho bursting of a pent-up deluge, changed 
features of the whole country, the inhabitants of Yvet^ 
paid no taxes to tho government of France. . 

Historians and jurisconsults have written ipfiSY 
grave and learned dissertations on tlie curious posil^ 
of this little kingdom shut up in a ^eater one; nnd, 
though tlAy diffbr in some trifling respects, ^ 
coincide iu concluding, that tlie king of Yv^t, 
independent of any other potentate, was nev^ 
toepngage in quarrels whi^ did not copo^ 
accordingly lived in peace with Ms nei^uhoni^llill^om 
heeevor pretended to frighten. of 

courtiers and counselltrs, statecraft and 
unknown in Yvetot; thns the king 
during the various wars l^at raged in' 
he coiild bring ta atmy.of wie huni 
:^oyal troojps into the Md. 
diiqnisUdohs has been ocoa»|oiMl%: 

’of'.j^leasaajlay, 

kept his own seals, andjrfspii''b^ 
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that his court .consisted of a bishop, a doja, and four 
canons, not one of whom ranked higher in the church 
than a parish'Curd; four notaries, dignified by the 
title of judges, representing the states of the kin^lora» 
formed the senate, and composed his majesty’s privy- 
council ; four of the beet booking of the ,icnants’ 
daughters were ladies of tho. bed-chamber and maids 
of honour to tho queen; four stalwart body-guards 
attended on all occasions of ceremony—at other times, 
they worked as agricultural labourers on the royal 
farm; a footman i)erformcd the duty of chamterlain, 
and, when necessary, that of herald; a groom was 
master of tho horse; a gardener su^rintendod the 
woods and forests. This, however, is only a tKulitionary 
account of the court of Yvetot; and, lest tho rtyidc^ 
should think it all a joke, we shall specify some of tho 
docnmcntaiy evidence still extant rcsjxscting that little 
kingdom. • 

A decree of the Court of Exchettuer of Normandj’-, 
executed in the year 1392, mentions tho king of 
Yvetot; and various Ictters-patcnt, griWted 1 ) 3 ’’ mon- 
archs of France in 1404, 14.')0, and 14(i4,^kriowledgo 
and confirm tho title. In tho early part olf'he fifteenth 
century, .when Normandy was under English rule, cue 
John Holland, an Englishman, cdaiiiiod, in the name of 
his master Henry VI., cci’tain taxes and feudal duties 
from the kingdom of Yvetot. Strange to say, in lliose 
somi-Wbarous days, the case was tried in a court of 
law, and the issue given against ITolIand, the court 
frilly recognising the Lord of Yvetot ns an independent 
king. A letter of Franeis I., addresst'd to tho queen 
of Yvetot, is still in existence. In one of tlic ni.nny 
episodes of the wars of the League, it happened that 
Henry IV., compelled to retreat, foiiiul himself in 
Yvetot, and determined not to rei’edo frirtlier, he 
cliecred his‘troops by jocularly saying: ‘If wc lose 
France, we must t:ike possession of tliis fah: kingdom 
of Yvetot.’ At the coronation of liis second wife, M:iry 
de Medici, tho same monaroli rebuked the grand 
chamberlain for not assigning to Marlin tin liellcy, 
(lien king of Yvetot, a position suilaidu to his regal 
dignity. TIio Bclley dynasty reigned in Yvetot for 
33‘i yc.ars. Tlic/last king of that petty kingdom was 
D’Albon St Marcel, wlio, wdieii at tlie court of Louis 
XVI., modestly assumetl no higher rank (lian that of 
o prince. I'he Revolution, as wo liave alreatly inti¬ 
mated, swept away tlio ancient crown, and the King 
of Yvetot is now nothing more lliaii the title of a song, 
with its burden— 

Ha, ha, lial Tlo, ho, hoi ^ 

R E L A T 1 0 N S III r S'. 

MABTnU ANIJ SERVANT. ' 

The relationship of a master and seiwant —or, to use 
the modem plurase, employer and employed—is properly 
•Constituted by the agreement of one individual to per- 
Torm certain duties to another; tliat is, instead of being 
' • guWed solely by his own will, to submit himself to 
perform in certain matters the will of another. 

The extent of duty which is embraced in tljc contract 
may very much. It may'bo only for tic x’^tforra- 
of one single act, or it may to for almost tho 
whe^ range of daily avocations and duties. There is 
ofWsg ft tmgueness about the limit of duties, and wo o^n 
fln 4 ,^ al«l*ter inclined toexact more than the ser^ut 
U to 0Te. Tliero are very good reasons why 

not consider titemsdves as having a 
rjigi^t! w ft lyi command and xioWer over their servants 
in j na^, that in things not within the contract, 

thiajrW^lM inclined to admit a cert^n equality in' 
the Hasters are too apt to regard them- 

seiv^ of t^T servants in oli respects and 

sit A ex^isq an autliority and assume a 

supcritrriilgrjns^s bejrond^e contract. 


On their side, servants often grudgingly perform the 
duties .tiioy have tmdertaken. Tlicse two causes of 
disconttut i)roduco tho worst results. 

Tljo practical remedy seems to to, that masters 
ought more generally to recognise and act on the 
principle, that the lordship they bargain for is not 
of tile whole man, but only in certain,resjicets and 
duties; and tliftt it is only as regards those duties they 
can expect their servant to surrender his will to the 
guidance of his pastor’s: while it should to equally 
impressed on the servant, that in those rosx)ects in 
which ho has agreed to submit to and e.xecuto tho will 
of his master, that submission and surrender ot'liis will 
should to absolute, and without the least reserve or 
limitation. Terfect obedienee is a hcautiful frilfllmcnt 
of duty, and dofensihle on tlie grounds <jf common-- 
sense; for as no one can serve two nnisters—that as, in 
tho performance of any particular duty— so no man can 
both obey ids own incliniitiuii and submit himself to 
,his master’s will in tho performance of tlie same act. 

Gn moral grounds, it is impropiT that any one should 
attempt to execute in all things the will of any earthly 
master; for there is a power, and, in nio.st cases, several 
piAwcr.s, snix'rior to bbth master and servant, to whom 
both owe duties; and therefore tlieservantcannotlcgiilly, 
nor without failure in Ids higher dntii's, enter into any 
eontnict which max' hinder the iierforiiiancc of those 
duties. In matters of the law, it, is held that .such a 
contract is not hiiuliiig; and tlms, in the case of a moral 
law heing collifavem-d by a (‘(nilraet, a door of csciiiMj 
is ojieri to tboscwlio liave enti-red into such contract, 
it being in opposition to tlie will of aldgher authority. 

Will'll :i servant, therefore, is in duty hound to execute 
the will of his maslcr, Ida obedience .slioiild be l>erfeet. 
All liesit.ation or niurmiiriiig is .a viol.atioii»of his 
contract -a breaking of Iiii promise and iigrcenicnt. 

Hut the master and servant should eixnally learn, 
that ill Ollier rosxieets, and at other times, the parties 
are not neeessarilx' in the state of superior and inferior; 
but, Hiiloss from some other cause, am to be regarded 
as on a footing of equality; and this is the true intcr- 
lirelalion of the doctrine of frateniitx' anS equality, 
•wliicli lias, from not htiiig properlx'- uuderstuud, played 
such wild work among some neighbouring nations. In 
this sense, however, it is safe .and useful. 

Not onl.v, however, may the individuals who some¬ 
times and ill some res]Hie(s are master and servant, be 
at other and in other respects regarded .as on a 
lev V hut they may with iirojirioty, and often do, change 
jiliic*. The servant becomes of riglit tlie master. 
For illio should employ that uiasliT as his phx’sician 
or le^'yer, no matter what 111113 ' l>e considered the 
resj'-ifctivc riuiko of the parties, the xiliysieinn or lawyer 
must, to perfeKii his dutxr, toeimie the servant, and 
submit his will in Hie business no is emx»loyed in to 
that qf his employer. 

This way of regarding so '^dtude is not a degrading 
onb, hut the reverse. Nothing is so pleasant to a 
reasonable and truly noble mind as to pay obedience to'’ 
those to whom it is due; and if the adaptability of the 
same individual to be both master and servant was 
more practically carried out, our civilisatiox would 
work wore smoothly, and wo shouW probably approach 
more to that dcsirabic state in which no one would 
have a stigma attaqjiod to liim from his birth or 
occupation, but only fronl the manner in which he 
-performed his duty. 

It would help considerably towards a proper undei^ 
staniRng of the relationship between employer* ft&d 
employed, if the employed would, fbr thrahr own lalc^, 
maintain that degree of self-respect which would IMqcft, 
' otlicrs to respect them. On this point we would iffisik' 
kindly, yet frankly, and cannot do totter than ft 
passage from a snudl treatise on Bolitkftl 
Just' published.'* *T%*tpae iclatio*^|Mp'L‘ 

ITiwiittoa/iSswemii; Chiiin5$*s 
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emiJoyors niid omployud is that suhaisting hetwepn a | 
purchaser and a seller. The employer buys; the em¬ 
ployed sells; and the thinf; sold is labour. Ajftaining 
a clear conviction on this point, tlie connection between 
the two paftics is that of mutual independence. Tlfrown 
mu’ch together, however, a spirit of courtesy and good- 
fellowship ou^lit to tcmiwr the iutcreourse, and it will 
be the better for all i>arties if this spirit prevails. In 
some situations, however, there is shewn a disposition 
on the psirt of workmen to ask favours of oniph)yer8— 
as, for exaniplc, seeking to kibsent themselves on holi¬ 
days without a corresponding reduction in the amount 
of wagts. This seems to Iks us w'rong ns it would bo 
for the employer to ask his w'orkmen to labour certain 
days for nothing. Tlu! rights and obligations are dis¬ 
tinctly mutual. One has no right to encroach on the 
othfr; and, indeed, tliere can he no eneroiichniciit, no 
favour asked, on either sUle, without a certain loss of 
independence. This feeling of independence should he 
carefully cultivated and jireservcd, .‘ilong with those 
habits of courtesy wliieh soften the general intercourse' 
of society.’ 

We are happy to add, that, to .all appear.ancc, a gre.at 
advance in all these ivspeets lais heeii made within 
these few years—disagreements respecting wages .and 
other circumstanocs between employers iuid cnn>loyed, 
being conducted and finally adjusted in a spirit very 
different from wliat used to be manifested a quarter of 
a century ago. 

-. - 

TllIKST IN THE AUCTIO ICEUIONS. 

Tlic use of SHOW when persons .are tliirst^v does not h^ 
any means allay the insatiuhle desire *ibr water; on the 
contrary, it appears to be increased in proportion to the 
quaiitily used, and the fi’eijuciiry tvitli whieli it is put into 
the mouth. Fur exani]>le, aS'XH'rsoii walking along feels 
intensely Uiirsty, and he looks to his feet witli coveting 
eyes; hut his good sense and firm resolutions are not to 
he overcome so ciisily, and he vitlulraws the otien hand 
that was to grasp the delieious morsel and convey it into 
his parching mouth, lie has several miles of a journey to 
accomxdisli, and his thirst is every inoment increasing; he 
is perspiring x*rofusely, and feels quite hot and oppressed. 
At lenglli liis good resolutions stagger, and lie pa' iakes of* 
the smallest particle, which ))rodnce.s a most e.vhilaiuting 
efii'ct; in less then ten iiiimitos he tastes again and agidii, 
always iiicreasing the quantity; and in Indf an hour lie lias 
a gum-stick of condensed snow, whieli he masticates with 
avidity, and replaces witli assiduity the moment that it lias 
melted away'. But his thirat is nut allayed in the slightest 
degree: he Is as hot as ever, and still perspird ; his 
moutli is ill Hames, and he is driven to the iieec.Yity of 
qucncliiiig them with snow, which adds find to tl\* fire. 
The melting snow ceases to xilcase. the palate, and iVfcols 
like red-hot coals, whjcli, like a firc-eaten^hc shifts about 
witli Ids tongue, amr swallows witliout the addition of 
saliva. lie is m ilesiiaiv; hut habit lias taken the plaee of 
his reasoning faculties, auj lie mores on with languid 
steps, lamenting the severe fate whieli forces him* to 
peraist ill a practice which in an unguarded moment he 

allowed to begin. I believe the true cause of such 

intense thirst is the extreme dryness of the air when the 
temperatura la low.— Sutherlands Journal. 

AK AttSTBAUAH UIS8. • ^ 

The precocity of the Australian youth, to he properly 
untkirstood and believed, can only fully aptn-eeiated by 
being an eye-witness to aomt of these very extraordinary 
young creatures. I have seen a gir! of ten years of age 
possess all tlie manner of an old My of sixty; s^iic would 
flirt with three men at a time, and have a ready answer 
for them when teasing her y would stove' like an llccoin- 
pllshcd actress, manipulate gracefidly, piay whist, cliccn, 
aud other games, and talk about ^ttuig married. This i 
child, for such 1 must call hew, was a greater mental 
giant than OUiien, willt' ids moving mountain of flesh, 
^d for more entertmning tlmtetwemy Tom Thumbs.— 

^ Shaw’* Tramp to ^ ttlgpings. ^ 


fTHE DAY OF REST. 

Kfat, rest! it is the Day of Rest—tlicre Qeeds no book to 
_ tell 

The tmtl^that every thoughtful eye, each heart can read 
so well; • 

Rest, r/^tt it is the Sabbath morn, a quiet Alls the tdr, 
Whose whispered voice of peace repeats that'rest is every¬ 
where. 

O weary Iicartf O heart of wo! raise up tliy toil-worn 
lifow; 

The fields, the trees, the very brceio—they all are resting 
now; 

The air is still, there is no sound, save that unceasing 
I Jium, 

That insect song of summei’-timc that from the woods 
doth come. 

« 

And even that secniS fainlor now, like voices far away, 

A.S though tlir^ only sang of rest, and laboured not to-day; 
The hum of b(|i's seems softer, too, from out the clear blue 
heaven, 

As if the It,^'liest creatures know this day for rest was 
, given. 

Tlie sjiaeioiiB tracts of iiiendow-Iand, of bcan-flclds, and of 
wlieat, 

And all the glebe, are uiidistiu-hcd Iiy sound of Labour's 
feet; 

The cotter in his Sunday garb, with pcauo within his 
breast, 

Roams idlv liy the garden-side, and feels liinLsclf at rest. 

Tlie .streams, the trec.s, the woods, the breeze, tlic bird, 
and roving bee. 

Seem all to brealho a softer sound, a Iiolier melody; 

Yon little eliureh, too, tells of rest, to all the summer aii‘. 
For the licif lung since has ceased to peal that called to 
liraisc and prayer. 

But while T st.iiid 'mid these tall elms, a sound comes 
ereetiiiig near, 

Tliut tails like music heard in drcauii'^upon my cliarmed 
ear; i 

Like musii' licard in dreams of heaven, that s.acred sound 
doth .sceal 

From wliere the old chuix-h aisles rcjioat the organ's 
si.ilemn peal 

Now Heaven he jiraiscd! a gracious boon is this sweet 
rest to me— 

Hop many sliall this truth re]irat to-day on licudcd knee! 
flow many a weary heart it cheers, how many an acliing 
I bivast: * 

Now Heaven he praised, a gracious boon is this sweet Day 
' of Rest! 

PiCTOK. 

TouavAV. 


‘ THE UIUKCECK MAOAZIKE.’ * _ 

Some numbers have been sent to us of a cheap Lo^Sbn' 
Iieriudical with tiiis title. Its peculiai'ity is, that the pro¬ 
moters and contributors are young men, memburs of the 
liIcchanics*In8titution, Southampton Buildings, wito intend 
til rowing open their columns to unknown writers connCefed 
in a similar way with the other Mutual toprovegment 
Societies. A considerable circulation might ^ secured 
by this plan; and perhaps such a work may bi pa well 
calculated to elevate the aspirations, and excite 
emulation, as the prodm^ious <^more praotbo4 jtppi- > 


w. ehahskhs, as West mie Street, Owstowi wed a, bpomswas, 
so Upper SnekriUe Street, Dublin..—AdVertiteuMBW Montblr 
Parts are roqncsted to bo tentfo IIaXwwmi A'tXi.ifl IHniuln* 
Lone, lAnnban] Street, Londen-to whiHU blfaiqfliadHtwwtefpett' 
tag tneir insertion must be made. ' ' ’ '' 
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TIIK WOMAN OF TJTK AVOliLl). 

Wk all know that there arc certain coiivcntiunal l.aws« 
by which our social doings and seeiiiiiij/s are regulated; 
but what is the jjower which compels the oiiservance 
of these laws ? There is no company p lice to keep 
people moving on, no lines or other penalties; nobody 
but the very outrageous need fear being turned out of 
the room ; wo have every one of us strong incliiialioiis 
and strong will: then, how comes it that no get on so 
smoothly? Why tire there no outbreaks of individtial 
eharaetor? How is it that w'c seem doveltiiled into 
each other, as if we formed a homogeneous mass? What 
is the influence which keeps up the weak iind keeps 
down the strung, and sijreads itself like oil upon the 
boiling sea of human passion ? We h.ivi- a notion of our 
own, that aiil this is the work of an individual of the 
female sex; and, indeed, even the most •unconscious 
and unreflecting would aiipear to assign to that indivi¬ 
dual her true position and authority, in luniing her the 
Woman of the World. 

Society could never o.xist in a stale of civilLsation 
without the we nan of the world. The man of the,| 
world has his own dcjiartment, his own nu'lkr; but She 
it is who keeps np tlic general equililiriuni. She is a 
calm, quiet, lady-like person, not obtrusive, and not 
easily put out of the way. You do not know by 
external observation that she is in the room ; you feel 
it instinctively. 'I'liC atmosphere she brings with Iier 
is peculiar, you camuit tell Imw. It is neither warm 
nor diill, neither nioi.-it nor dry; hut it is repressive. 
You do not move in it with natural frculom, although 
you feel nothing that could be called ffene. Hgj 
manner is generally sweet, sometimes even caressing, 
and you feel flattered and elevated as you meet lier 
approving eye. ■ Hut you cannot get into it^ There is 
'*a glassy surfece, l>eautiful but hard, of which you can 
ui^ke nothing, and presently you feel a kind of strauge- 
pome over you, as if you were not looking into the 
, eye df a creature of your own kind. What^-ou miss is 

. ^ til her want, of sympathy the woman of the 
her position. The same deficiency is indis- 
•peoti^ in the other individuals'-such as a ggeat 
ior a great general — who rule the fate of 
^ with tliis diflterence, that in tliom it is 
hmllted, and in hef universal. In them, it 
to their trade or mission; in her, it is a 
ipf hw general nature. She is accused of 
df sporting with the feelings of those 
41^ rending, when they inteifere with her 
ph&i,^:|ip''jiiti^|^'^{)f 4 he;^art as ruthlessly as, if ,tiiey 
... . .i., nonsense. She does 


were 1 




not, it is true, ignore, tlie existence of string" and feel¬ 
ings; on tlic contrary, they arc in her eyes a great 
fayt, witliout wliicli she could do nolliing. Hut her 
theory is, that they are merely a su])crfieial net-work 
surrounding the ctiaractcr, the growth of education 
and otlier circumstances, and that tlu'y may he twisted, 
!h-oken, and fastened anew at pleasure by skilful fingers. 
No, she is not inhumane. She works for others’ gtiod 
mid her ow n greatness. Sighs and tears may bo the 
result of her operations; hut so arc tliey of’tlic opera¬ 
tion., of tile I'cncfleeiit surgeon. She dislikes giving 
pail), and coiiiYorts and sustains the patient to the best 
of her powiT; hut at the most, she knows sighs are 
hut wind, and tc»rs Imt water, and so she does her duty. 

AltliougU without sympathy, the woman of the 
world has great sensitiveness. She sits iu t^e room 
like a spider, with licr %el) fitting as closely to tho* 
whole area as the carpot; and she feels the slightest 
toueli upon the slightest filament. So do the company: 
not understandingly like her, but instinctively and 
uneonseiously, like a lly who only knows Unit somehow 
or otlier he is not at freedom. Tlie tiling that holds 
him is as soft and glossy and thin and small as silk; 
but even'while dallying with its smoothness and 
ploasantupss, a misty, indefinite sensation of impending 
danger creeps over liini. Be quiet, little lly ! Gently 
—gently: slip away if you cim—but no defiance, no 
timging, no floundering, or you arc lo.st! 

m^rhic story is told of the woman of tlio world: 
huw4iii early life she was ercssed in love; how she 
lust uilh in feelings that seemed to exist exceptionally 
onl'/in her own solitary bosom; and how a certain 
glassy hardnwis gathered upon ^er heart, as she sat 
waiting and waiting for a response to the inner voices ! 
she had suflercd to hurst forth— ! 

• Tlie long-lost ventures of the heart. 

That send no answers hark again I 

But this is a fable. Tho woman of tho world was r 
never young—not while playing with her dolL Site 
greav^ust as you see her, and will sufier no cliange tiU ‘ 
the dissolution of the elements of her body. IiOye-',' 
passages she has indeed pad like other women f 
the love was all on one side, and that side not hemi 
is curious to observe the passion thus lavished 
vain. *It reminds one of the German story iof ’ 
Cave^if Mirrors, where a fairy damsel, with bed^l 
hand and bescecliing eyes, was reflected from a 
angles. The pursuing lover, endeavouring,to 
inistrcss, flung himself from one illuisory 
another, finding only tl^ sharp, polished, f< 
gloss in his embrace, tilffai^ bi 
he sank upon the ground. 
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The woman of the world, though a dnngeroua mis- Tho woman of the world at length dies i and what 
tress, is an agreeable friend. She is partial to tho then? Why, then, nothing—nothing but a fUncral, a 
everyday married lady, when presentable in pdmt of tablet, dust, and obRvion. 'Ihis i» reasondbli^ for, great 
dress and fanners,,and overwhelms her with little oi she was, she had to do only with the external forms 
condescending kindnesses and caresses. This good of life. Ifcr existence was only a material game, and 
lady, on lier part, thinks her patroness a remarkably her mcn^and women were only court and common 
clever woman f not that she understonds her, or knows cards; diamonds and he-wts wero alike to’ her, tlieir 
exactly what she is about; but sumonow or other ndue depending On w'hat was trumps, Bho saw keenly 
she is sure she is prodigiously clever. As for the ami far, but not deeper than tho superficial net-work of 


everyday young laily, who ha^ a gciian for rcv<‘rencc, 
she reveres her; and these two, with their male con¬ 
geners, ace, the drcss-flgnrcs the woman of tlie world 


the he.art, not higher than tlic ceiling of the drawing¬ 
room. Her enjoyments, tlicrefore, were limited in their 
range; her nature, tliotigh porfe^J: jn its kind, was 


places about her rooms like ivory pieces on u cbi-ss- small and iiarojw; and her occupation, though so 
boanl. interesling to those eoneerned, was in itself mean and 

This admirablo lady is sometimes a mother, and she fnivolmis. This is always her misfortune, tho misfortune 
isdcvptcilly fond-of her children, in their future. ISlie of this envied woman. She lives in a material world, 
may lie stion gazing in tlieir faces l)y tliu hour; hut the I)lind and deaf to tlie infinenccs tliat thrill the bosoms 
picture that is before her mind’s eye is the fidlilmcnt of others.* No noble tiiouglit ever fires her soul, no 
of their present promise. An ordinary woman would generous sympathy ever molts her heart. Her share 
dawdle away her time in admiring their soft eyes, asd ‘of that cnrroit j)f luiman nature which has welled forth 
curly hair, and full av.arni cheeks; but the woman of from its fountain in the earlliiy paradise is dammed 
the world secs the laid grown into the expanded flower, up, and out o|F from tho genci’al stream that overflows 
ami the small cradle is nietamorpliosod into tlic boudoir the world. |i one of those minute and invisible ducts 
by the magic of her maternal love. And verily, slii, coiAioots it with tlic common ivaters whicJi make one 
has her reward: for death sometimes comes, to wither fi'cl instinctively, lovingly, yearningly, that he is not 
tho bud, and disperse tlic dream in empty air. (fo alone ujion tlic earili, but a member of the great 
such an ocoasiun, tier grief, as ivc may readily suppose, Iniman family. And so, having jdayod her part, she 

I....*:.,... .-.1 _......... ji... _^.i.i i_;__ . <..ss 


is neither deep nor lasting, for its objeet is twined 
round her imagination, not lier heart. S}»e,vogrots her 


ilies, this woman of ilie world, leaving no sign "to tell 
tli.it an immortal siiirit has passed : nothing above 


wasted hopes and fruitless speculations; but tlie baby tlio ground but a talilet, and Ik'Iow, only a handful of 
having never been present in its own enlity, is now as rotting liones and cruinlitiiig dust. 

that which has never been. Tlie untbinking cull her----- 

an unnatural mother, for they make no distinction. sr s t f n t * rrir,irr» 

They'do not know that death is with her a i»erfcctly 1 O U It. 


TOUR. 


•arrangeif funeral, a marble tablet, a darkened room. Tin; basement front of No. 13 Rue St Antoine, a narrow 
nn attitude of wo, a perfumed liandkcrcliief. 'riioy street in Rojieii, leiuling from tlie Place dc la’ Pucelle, 
do not consider that wlion slio lies down to rest, lier \v.is opened by Mtidanic tie la Tour, in the millinery 
eyes, inconsequence of over-mental exertion, are too business, in 1817, and tastefully arranged, so far as 
heavy with sleep to have room for tears. They do not scant materials permitted the exercise of decorative 
reflect tliat in tho morning sin; bi-eaks into a new genius. Slio was tlic widow of a once flourishing 
consciousness of reality from tlio clinging dmiiias of nmrtier nuirifime (oliip-brokcrj, who, in consequenee 
her maternal anilnlion, and not from the small visiomiry ^if some uni'ortunate spcciilations/liaiS^recoiitly died in 
arms, the fragrant kiss, tlie angel whisper <if Ik,’ lost msolveiii cire.uiiiiilanets. At alwnit the smuo time, 
babo. They do not feel tliat in ojiening iqion tlic Clement IXTvitle, Iior late liuhbaud's confidential clerk, 
light, her eyes part witli the fading gleam of gems .and a steady, jicrscvering, clever person, took possession 

aatfn «ixr1 ImmsWnrv onmnrstu ntlfl l*<wl viiYlii Ttiittrle 4Kn flrvi’vrvniavt/l el<Six. ...........2_ __ 


dually absorbed, while distant hymns melt aiulAic tiie vacant coininorcial niche Kfore the considomblo 


upon her ear. 

Tho woman of the world is sometimes prospert 


connection attached to the well-known establishment 
wak broken up and distributed amongst rival counkrt. 


— ... . - -- - ----^ -—j.-—...... ........... ...... <t>i/wrucrai 

her rolgn over society, and sometimes otherwise, fl^ven Siicli vicissituijes, frequent in all trading communities, 
she submits, although usually with ^eetness and excite but a passing interest; and after the customary 
dignity, to thccapricfo of fortune. Occasiomilly, tlie rfimmonplaces eommiseratlvo of the fiillen fortunes of 
threads of her management break in such a way, tlmt, the still youtliful widow, and gratulatory good-wishes 
with all her dexteritjr, she is unable to i-eunite them: for the prosperity of the ci.-devatit clerk, the matter 
occasionally, the strings aiO feelings are too strong in gradually iiided from the minds of the sympathisers, 
rend; and occasionally, in rending, tlie wliolo system save when the rapidly rising fortunes of in 

falls to .pieces. Her daughter elopes, her sou marries contrast with the daily lowlier ones of Madame de la 
the governess, her husband loses his sent in parliament; Tour, suggested some tritely sentimental reflection 


year^ come on at last, although she lingers as long as able services Herville had rendered her were protofo^ 
she can k middle life; ands with her usual graceful by a warmer feeling than the ostenrihle one' gf iSkt 
%aity, tlm settles down into th® reward the World for the relict of his old and liberal employer j epfl ifew 
faMtows 'on its veterans, »u old age of cards. is no doubt that the gentle, graeefot inim|tm^ 

Even now, she emnetimes turns round her head to starKt face of Madame de la Tour, had 
look at foe things and persons arpund iter, and to impression upon Bervillm klfoough the IwnewfliMie* 


'':hXult in foe reputation she .has eam^ and the passive tatlon founded tliereon vonifoed with tlm 
influenoe her name jstiH excrifoies over society; but, as Pose, money-loving, businoss-absOTbed ns 


mnuenoe her name aUH excretses over society; but, as pose, money-loving, businoss-absOTbed W1 
fo«.iftaWB and queens and knaves take the place Cldment Deryille was a man of vehement i 
beings wifo- fois wbmaO 'Of genius; foe extreme suseeptiMUty of feiuolb.^i^tn-’* 
^ana of herjirt «ro*®«ght into pJAy for foe over which ho had a^n and 
M'tnek, and her jdide and 'imilHtion are abundantly tain v%Haut ixmtrol,.aB''elte'fllitaT ohihIM'ii 
ipwWeAby'foe'circhmvOTrdont^Ahitlfrmw oS realising .a largn > 


I al realising a lat^ 
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fortsno. He .succeeded in drfng so j mi as year after, 
year glided away, leaving Uitn richer and richer, 
Madame de 1& Tear iworer and poorer, as well ns less 
and less-personnlly attractive, he grew to marvel thTit 
the bent form, the clouded pyes, the sorroTAsharponed 
featftres of the woman he occasionally met •lastening 
along the Streets, could be those by which ho hod been 
once so powerftjlly agitated and impressed. 

Ho did not, however, form any new attachment; was 
still a 'bachelor at forty-five; and had for some years 
almost lost sight of, and forgotten, Madame de l;i 'Four, 
when a coramuniettfion from .Teanne Favart, an old 
servant who had lived witli tlio De la ’'I’ours in tlio 
days of tl\cir prosperity, vividly reeallc'd obi and fading 
memories. Slie announced tliat Madame de ].a»Totr 
had been for many weeks confined to lier Iwd hy illness, 
and was, moreover, in great j)ecuniary distrc.ss. 

‘Diantre!’ cxclaimeil Derville, a qiiit'ker and 
stronger pulse tlmn usual tinging his sallow cheek as 
ho spoke. ‘ Tlmt is a pity. Wlio, then, has been* 
minding the business for heri'’ 

‘ Her daughter Marie, a gentle, pious child, who 
seidum goes out except to eliureh, and,’ ...Idcd Jeanne, 
with a keen look in lier master’s eouuteniuice, ‘^he 
very image of the Madame dc la Tour we knew some 
twenty years ago.’ 

‘Hal’ M. Derville was evidently distuvlx-d, but 
not so mucli so as to forget to ask with some asperity 
if ‘ dinner was not ready ? ’ 

‘ In five miuutcs,’ said .Teanne, hut still holding the 
half-opened door in her himl. ‘They are very, very 
badly off, monsieur, those unfortunate De la 'I’oiirs,’ 
she persisted. ‘A hiiisskr this nuiriiing seixed (Itc'ir 
furniture and trade-stock for rent, and if the sum is 
not made up by sunset, they will be utterly ruined.’ 

M. CMment Derville took several hiisty^turns atiout 
the room, and the audible pl.ay of Ins fingers amongst 
the Napoleons in his pockets inspired Jeanne with a 
hope that ho was about to draw forth a sufficient num¬ 
ber for the relief of the cruel necessities of lier former 
mistress. She was mistaken. I'erlitips the loneli of 
his beloved gold slilicd for a time tlio ngltalion tli.a^ 
bad momentarily stirred his heart. 

‘ It is a pity,’ ho munnured ; and then briskly draw¬ 
ing out Ids wateli, adilcd sliarjJy: • Hut pray let us 
have dinner. Do you know that it i.s full seven minnto.s 
past the time that it should be served ?’ 

Jeanne disappeared, and M. ITervillo w.is verj' .soon 
seated at table. But although tho sad tidings he had 
just hoard had not been ul)lo to eflfeetiinlly loosen Ins 
purse-strings, they liatl at least power utterly to deAi&y 
his appetite, albeit the poulet was doijo To a turn. 
Jeanne made no remark on tliis, as she removed tlie 
almost untastcfl meal, nor on tlio quite as unusual fiuiCy 
tliat the wdne com/e. was already half emptied, uiul 
her master himself restless, dreamy, and preoccupied. 
.Concluding, however, from these symptoms, that a 
!flet!fce struggle betweem generosity and .avarice was 
going on iJiM. Dervilie’s breast, site quietly delormincd 
on%ringmg an auxiliary to tho aid of generosity, tlmt 
wqu^ her woman’s instiuet taught her, at oiico decide 
tlift e^Kiffict. 

■' j- Ntidcubt tlie prosperous ship-broker wo/ unusually 
ISie old woman’s news had touched a chord 
wlil^ dulled and slackened by the heat and 

seventeen years of busy, anxious life, «U11 
and awakened memories that had 
ibers of his. brain, espedally one 
Ith its soft, tear-tremblii^ eyes 

■ suddenly exclaimed, as the door 
iew the very fobm his fancy had* 
an ft bo—— Pshaw be added, 
i diMr from which ho had leaped 
qse me crazed, Madcmolsette— 
tar, J 4m quite certain.' 
‘d«'l4'a||OTwh*wJbwno Favart 


bad, with much difficulty, persuaded to snake a personal 
appeal to M. Derville.' Sho was a good deal a^tatod, 
ami inadly accepted that gentlenuin's gestured invita¬ 
tion to be seated,.and take a glass.of wine.^ Her errand 
was briefly, yet touchingly told, but uot apparently 
listened to by Derville, so abstracted and inteneo 
was the burning gaze with wiueli h<? regarded tlw 
coufused and* blushing petitioner. Jeanne, however, 
knew wliom ho recognised in those fiusliod aud inte¬ 
resting featiiresf and liad no doubt of the successful 
result of tho nppliention. 

M. Clement Derville hutl heard and comprehended 
wlint was said, for he broke an embarrassing silence of 
some (Inraticn by saying, In a pleased and respectful 
tone : ‘ Twelve Napoleons, you say'jjitnadcmoiacllc. It 
is notiiiiig : liero aro twenty. No OUn .ks, 1 beg of you. 

I liope to have an opportunity of rentierhig ymi—of 
rendt'ring Madame de la Tour, I me.an, some real and 
lasting service.’ 

•I’oor Marie wa.s profomidiy affected by tliis gene¬ 
rosity, aud the eliarming biushfulnoss, the swoet-tonetl 
trembling wonls that expressed lier modest gratitude, 
were, it sliould seem, str.angoly interpreted by the 
iweited sliip-broker. Tiio interview was not prolonged, 
and Marie de la Tour hastened witli joy-liglitenod steps 
to her liome. 

four days afterwards, M. Derville called At the Rue { 
>st Antoine, only to hear tliat .Madame do la Tour hail 
died a few Iviiij's previously. Ho seemiHl mueh shocked; 
and after n confused offer of further peenniary assist- 
anee, respwtthlly lU’cliiied by the weeping daugliter, 
took a hurried liave. 

'riiere is no question tlmt, from the moment of his 
lirst interview viih lier, M. Derville Imd concoiviM an 
ardent passion for Miulenuiiselle de la Tour—so ardent* 
and bewildering ns nut only to blind liim to the great 
disparity of age lietwi>eii liimself and lier-—wliieh ho 
iiiiglit lia-. e tlioiiglit tile mueli greater disparity of fbrr 
time ill Ills favour would li.iianee and recoueilu—but to 
tlie very imiiortant laet, tlmt Hector Bertrand, a young 
jnmuixicr (carpenter), wlio liad recently cuuuneiieeil 
business on liis own account, and wlioiii he so fre¬ 
quently mot at the oliarmiug mtiiUxtr'n shop, was lier 
accepted, afliaiieed lover. An ecluiir.isseini'nt, accom¬ 
panied by iiioriifying circumstances, was not, liowevcr, 
long delayed. • 

It occurred one fine evening in July. M. Derville, in 
pju^iiig llirougli the uian-ht! omc _//ei.r.s, bad selected a 
iii'^aiit bouquel. for iireseiitatioii to Mudemuiaellc do 
ia '.wur; mid ii.'ver to liim liad slie appeared more 
attriiltive, more fuseinating, tlmn wl.eii nceoptiiw, with 
liesi^tiiig, blusliiug reluctance, tlie proffered flowers. ■ 
Slie Btepiiod witli tliein into tlie little sitting-room 
beliind tlie stfop; M. Derville fallowed; and the last i 
reninmit of discretion and euiiimon-sense tliat ha^l 
hilliCrtu restrained him giving way at oiiec, he burst 
out witli a vehement dcelaiittioii of tlio passion which 
■H'us, lie said, consuming him, accompanieil, of course, bjr 
tlio offer of ills hand and fortune in marriage.. Marie 
do la Tour’s first impulse was to laugh in tlie face of a 
man wlio, old enongli to bo her fatlier, address^ faer,in^ 
such (I'niiB; but ono glance at tlic pale face ana burning' 
eyes of llie 8|>caker, convinced her that levity woula. 
be ill-tlraed—possibly dangerous. ICven tho few |!lv;R„ 
and serious words of»disc»uragement and refusal .wfthV 
winch she replied to liis ardent protestations, wer^ 
east upon flame. lie tlircw himself at tins yqaBgjSrI’||'| 
feet, and clasped lier knees in passionate entroaljr^ 
the very moment Jhat Ueutor Bertrand, with 
Beaune, entered the room. Marie de laTour's-exehfr i 
raation of alarm, and effort to disengage hj» Auw, 
Dervillc’s grasp, in. order to interpose betweea'fhTOipK 
tlie new-comers, were, simnitaneoua with seNNstp liewy,*! 
blows from Bertrand’s c^ across the'shi^iden qftHll. 
fcnedfing ihao, who'inslan^ 
sprang u|k>n bip oraaibrnt 
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madnmn. Fortunately for Bertram], wlio was no 
inatclt in personal strengtli for the man ho ha4 as¬ 
saulted, Ilia friend Do Beaune promptly took pm in 
the cncountCT; and .after a desperate scuffle, dming 
which Mademoiselle de la Tour's rcmoustruncos and 
entreaties were unheard or disregarded, Al. Derville 
was thrust witii inexcusable violence into the street. 

According to .Teanne Favart, iier niKster reached 
home with his face all bloody and discoloim-d, his 
clothes neivrly torn from his, hack, aiad in a state of 
frenzied excitement, lie rushed jiast her up stairs, 
sllnt hiiaself into ids bcdivjoni, and tliero remained 
unseen by any one for several days, partially opening 
the door only to receive food and otlicr necessaries from 
her hands. When lie did at lust leave ids room, the 
i impassive calmiiu^s of niauner habitual to 1dm was 
qnite'*'restorcd, and he wrote a note in answer to one 
tiiat liad been sent liy Mademoiselle de la Tour, 
expressive of her extreme regret for wli.at li.ad owurred. 
•and enclosing a very resiiectful apology from llectfjr 
Bertrand. M. Derville said, that he was grateful for 
her sympathy and kind wislies; .md as to At. Bertrand, 
he frankly accepted ids c.Kcnscs, and should tiduk no 
more of the matter. t 

This mask of philosophic iiidiiTcrence or resignation 
was not so carefully worn but that it slii)pcd occasiou- 
nlly aside, snd revealed glinipsos of the volcaidc pns.sioii 
tiiat raged beneath, deanne was not for a niument 
deceived; and Alarlc dc la Tour, tlic ^.ir^t time sli(‘ 
again saw him, perceived with womau's iiiluitiie 
quickness througli all his assumed frigidity of siieeeli 
and demeanour, that his seutiuients,towards licr, so 
fer from being subdued by the luortitying rej>idso tliey 
liad met with, were more veliemeiitly passionate than 
^verl lie was a nisn, .sh^ felt, to lie fi-an'd and 
shunned; and very earnestly did she wurn Bertrand to 
avoid meeting, or, at all events, all possible cli'aucc of 
collisiou with ids exa»iwruted, and, she was sure, 
merciless and vindictive rival. 

Bertraud said lie would do so; and keiit ids pro¬ 
mise as loiig as tiicrc was no temptation to break it. 
About six weeks after liis encounter with Al. Dervilli-, 
-he obtained a considerable contract for tlie carjientry 
work of a largo house iKdongiiig to a Al. Alangior—a 
' fantastic, Gothic-luukiiig place, as jicrsuns acquainted 
with Kouen will remember, next iloor but one to 
Blaise’s banking-liuusc. Bertrand had hut little ca])ital, 
•apd he was terribly piizzlotl for means to purcliase 
the requisite materials, of which tlic principal i|f-m 
Was Baltic timber. He essayed his credit w^i a 
person of tlie name of Dufoi*, on the quay, an/ was 
refused. Two hours afterwards, he ag.ain sougiiV tlie 
merchant, for the pufposo of proposing*’ his frieiur De 
Beaune as security, (lufour and Dorvilih were talking 
together in front of the office; and when tiiey separated 
on Bertrand’s approacii, the young man fancied that 
Derville saluted him witjf unusual friendliness. ^>e 
Beaune’s security was declined by the eaulious trader; 
and ns Bertrand was leaving, Dufour said, half-jestiiigly 
no doubt: ‘Why don’t you aiiply to your friend 
Derville? He has timber on commission tliat will suit 
, you, I Ifhow; and ho seemed very friendly just now.’ 
Bertrand m^e no reply, and walked oS; thmXing. 
' probably that he might as well ask the statue of tlie 
* Pii^le ’ for assistance afi Ms Derville. He was, 
rntturally enou^, exceedingly put out, and ve?ed; and 
. nabaj^y betook himself to a neighbouring tavern for 
*splr»u<itt8 ’ solacement—a wry rare thing, let toe add, 
for him to do. He remained there till abouts eight 
r o'idQek; imd i^ thhtttmo was ioi. stKdi a state of con- 
,fused ctatton &019 the .nnu$u|tl stations liu had 
’•ttnbil^d, that Dnfoux’ft sdggesita assumed a sort of 
T ^nken likelihood j he tewlved on applying-.- 
b<4li«!rq could not, he ti«oug^l%be 'any wonderful harm, 
th^-||o''l^’-m|irbr 0 l«er. ,'M..Hwville 
but,Jeanne 


'Favart, undeBstauding Bertrand to say that he liad 
important business to transact with her master—She 
supposed by appointment — shewed Um into. M* 
Dbrviile’s private business-rooms, and left him there. 
Bertrand i^ated himself, fe^ll asleep after awhile,' wo^ 
up aboutirieii o’clock considerably sobered, and quite 
alive to the absurd impropriety of the application ho 
had tipsily determined on, mul was about to leave the 
place, when M. Derville arrived. Tlie ship-broker's 
surprise and aiigm- at finding Hector Bertrand m his 
liuuse were e.\treme, and liis only reply to the intru¬ 
der’s stammering explanation, was a contemptuous 
order to Ic.ave the place immediately. Bertrand slunk 
away shcepi.'<Ii)y enougli; and slowly as he saunteretl 
akmg,*’ hull nearly reached luuuc, when AL Derville 
overlook liiiii. 

‘ One word. Monsieur Bertrand,’ said Derville. ‘ This 
way, if yon please.’ 

Bertrand, greatly siirpri-sed, followed the ship-broker 
/.() a lane close by—a dark, solitary locality, whicll 
suggested an imp1eas.nit misgiving, very pleasantly 
relieved by Dorville'.s first words. 

‘ Monsieui^lertraiid,’ lie said, ‘ 1 was hasty and ill- 
tempered just now; Imt 1- inn not a man to ciicrish 
malice, and for the sake of—of Alarii'—of Mademoiselle 
de la Tour, I am disjiosed to assist you, although I 
should not, as j ou w ill ea.sily imderstaiul, like to have 
aii> puliiic or known dealings with you. Seven or 
eiglit liundred fraiies, 1 understood you to say, the 
limber you required would anioimt to?’ 

‘ C’criainly not more tlmn tiial, monsieur,’ Bertrand 
contrived to .answer, taken aw ay as his breatii nearly 
was by astonisliinunt. 

‘Here, tlieii. is a note of the Bank of Franco for 
one tliousaiul francs.’ 

■ Aloiusieur ! — iiioiisieur! ’ gasjxid tlie’’ astounded 
recipient. ' 

‘ You will repay me,’ continued Derville, ‘vvhen your 
contract is completed ; and you will ple.asc to bear 
strictly in mind, tliat tiie condition of any future favour 
of a like kind is, that you keep this one scrupulously 
secret.’ Ho then hurried off; Iciv'i^ Bertrand in a 
‘state of utter amnzcmeiit. This fcoliugS'-howover, slowly 
sub.iided, espeeiully after assuring iiimself, by tlic aid 
of his cliiuni)er-]auii>, tliat the note was a genuine one, 
and not, as lie had lialf feared, a valueless deception, 

‘ Tins Aloiisieur’Derville,’ drowsily murmured Bertrand 
as he ensconced himself in the bed-clothes, ‘is a 6ea 
enfant, after all—a generous, magiiaiiinious prince, if 
ever there was one. But then, to be sure, he wishes 
to> A) Alaric a service by secretly assisting her fatw 
on in life. Sajiristie! It is quite simple, after all, 
tills generosity; for undoubtedly Alarie is the must 
gliarming—charm—clia ’- 

Hector Bertrand went to Dufour's timber-yard at 
about noon tlie next day, selected what ho required, 
.iiid pompously tendered the thousand-franc note in 
payment. ‘ Wlie-c-c-e-w'! ’ wliiftied Dufour, ‘ the d'dffije t **• 
at the same time looking-with keen serutiny iq his' 
customer’s face. S. 

‘ I recciveil it from Monsieur Mangier in adv#^,’ 
said nect(» in hasty reply to that look, blartiqk 
some degree inadvertently tlio assertion which 
been tliinkiug would be the most feasible tiqlaitoiii of 
his sudden riches, since he bad been so 
forbidden to mention M. Derviile’s liame. i;/. ' 

‘It is very generous of Monsieur 


But let us go to^Blaist^ bank.; I bkye nbtj|; 
change in the bouse, and I daresay vfVjibAU|| 
for it there.’ • , * 

As often happens in France, a 
Was the casliicT of tljo cstubl!sbii(?n^ 
im accent ot womanly 
niinutgly examiniI^[,tlto'Ylpto,^' ‘'‘''* 1 ** 

Berfr^ . 
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Bertrand hesitated. A vague feeling* of alarm waa 
beating “t liif heart, and ho confusedly licthought him, 
thafrit might bo better not to repeat the falsehood he 
had told M. Dufour. Before, however, he rould decide 
what to say, Dufour answesed for him: ‘ lie says from 
Monsieur. Mangier, just by.’ * 

■ ‘SJtranife!’ said Mademoiselle Blaise. ‘A clerk of 
Monsieur Dervillc's inis been taken into custody this 
very morning on suspicion of having stolen this very note.’ 

Poor l^rtraud! Ho felt as if seized with vertigo; 
and n stunned, chaotic sense of mortal peril shot 
through his braii> as Mario’s solemn warning with 
respect to Dcrville rose up like a spectre before him. 

‘ 1 have heard of that circumstance,’ said Dufour. 


And then, as Bertrand did not, or could not si>ifak,*hc 
added: ‘ You had bettor, pcrlmi>s, mademoiselle, send 
for Monsieur Dcrville.’ 

This proposition elicited a wild, desperate cry from 
the bewildered *yonng man, who rushed distractedly 
out of tlie banking-house, aud hastened with frantic 
speed towards the Hue St Antoine—for the moment 
unpursned. 

Half an hour afterwards, Dufour ani., a hank-clerk 
arrived at Mademoiselle de la Tour’s. Tliey ffiimd 
Bertrand and Mario together, and both in a state of 
high nervous excitement. ‘Monsieur Dcrville,’ said 
the clerk, ‘is now at the bank; and Monsieur Blaise 
requests your presence there, so that wliati'ver mis¬ 
apprehension exists may lie clo.ared np without tlie 
iutervcutioii of the agents of the pulili<! f(»rce.’ 

‘And pray, monsieur,’ .said Mnrii>, in a nnicli firmer 
tone than, from her pale aspect, one would liavc 
expected, ‘ what does Monsieur Dervilic himself s.ay 
of this strange affair i ’ 

‘That the note in question, mademoiselle, must 
have been stolen from ins desk last evening. He was 
absent from home from half-past seven till ten, an.I 
unfortunately left the key iu the lock.’ 

‘I was sure he would say so,’ gasped Bertrand. 
‘He is a demon, and I am lost.’ 

A bright, almost disdainful expression shone in 
Marie’s fine ey s. Go with these gentlemen, Hector ’ 
she said; ‘ I will follow almost immediately; and 

remember’- What else she said was deliveix-d in 

a quick, low whisper; and the only words she per¬ 
mitted to be beard were : ‘ I’as un mot, si tii m’aiinc ’ 
(Not a word, if thou lovest me). 

Bertrand found Messionrs Dcrville, Blaise, aud 
M;mgiei' in a private room; and he remarked, with a 
nervous shudder, that two gendarmes were stationed iu 
the passage. Dcrville, though very pale, sushilned 
Bertrand’s glance of rage and, astoni^linieut without 
flinching. It was plain that he had steeled himself to 
carry through the diabolical device bis revenge LiM 
planned, and the fluttering hope with _ which Marie 
pad inspired Bertrand died within liim. Dcrville 
tepeated slowly and firmly what the clerk had pro- 
viotisly stated; ^dtng, that no one save Bertrand, 
Jeimne Favart, and the clerk whom he first suspected, 
ifkui l»en in the room after he left it. The note now 
'ptlbduced was tlie one that had boon stolen, and was 
,sa& jEti Jiis desk at half-past seven the prci4ous evening. 

Icr said; ‘The assertion of Bertrand, that 1 
him this note, or any other, is entirely false.’ 
have yon to say in reply to these grave sus- 
said M. Blaise. ‘ Your father was an jjoncst 

S ' yon, I hear, have hitherto borne an irre- 
te. bhmwiter,’ he added, on finding that the 
hot »P^- ‘ Explain to us, then, how you 
TO possession of this note; if yon do not, and 
]|y..-tliongh, after what wo have heard, tlut 
‘ we have no alternative but to 


lo say , at presTOt-^nothing,’ mut- 
t hhpatieat ftetiye looks were 



ihiwW^the'dooi'.'' 


‘ Nothing to say 1' exclaimed the banker; ‘ why, this 
is a'tacit axlmission of guilt. We hod better call in 
the tlpiidamies nt once.’ 

‘ 1 think,’ said Dufour, ‘ the yqung man’s refusal to 
speak is owing t.o the entreaties of Miulcfnoisello de la 
Tour, whom we overheard im]>lore him, for her sake, 
or as he loved her, not to say a word.’ • 

‘What do^ou say?’ exclaimed Dcrville, with quick, 
interrogation, ‘ for the sake of Mademoiselle do la Tour! 
Ball! you could not havp heard aright.’ 

‘ I’ardon. monsieur,’ s.aid the clerk who had accom- 
Xianied Dufour; ‘ I also distinctly heard her fio express 
herself - but here is the lady herself.’ 

The entrance of Marie, accompanied by Jeanne 
i'avart, greatly surprised aud startled M. Dcrville; he 
glanced sharply in her face, but Xit' ble to encounter 
the indignant c.\pressinn lie met there, quickly if^ertod 
his look, whilst a hot iliisli glowed perceptibly out of 
his pale features. At her request, seconded by M. 
Blaise, Dcrville repeated his previous story; but ids 
voice Iiad lost its firmness, his manner its cold 
inipassihility. 

• I wish Monsieur Dcrville would look me iu the 
diiee,’ said Marie, when Dcrville Imd ce.ased sxicnkiug. 

‘ I am Itere as a sniipliant to him for mercy.’ 

‘A suppli.ant for mercy!’ murmured Dervilic, 
partially coiifronling her. 

‘ Yes; if only for the sake of the orplian daugliter of 
the MousVu]; do In 'J'oiir who first helped you on in 
life, and fi.r whom you not long since professed regard.’ 

Dcrville seemed to recover his firmness at tlicse 


words: ‘ No,’ 1'^ said ; ‘ not even for your sake, Marie, 
will 1 consent to the escape of such a daring criminal 
from justice.’ 

‘ If Unit be your finqj resolve, monsieur,’‘%ontinucJ 
Marie, with kindling, impressive e.irnestiiess, ‘it be¬ 
comes ncces.sary that, at-wliatevcr sacrifice, the true 
criminal—whom assuredly Hector Bertrand is ii6t— 
should lie denounced.’ 

Various exclamations of surpri.se and interest greeted 
these worils. and the agitation of DerviUc was again 
plainly visible. 

‘I'oii have been Surprised, messieurs,’ she went on, 

‘ at Hector’s refusal to aflbrd any exphination as to 
how he became i)osses.«od of tl>c purloined note. You 
will jireseutly comprehend the generous motive of that 
siteuee. Monsieur Dcrrillo has said, that he left the 
ruite safe in his desk nt half-past seven last evening, 
factor, it is recognised, did not enter the house till 
nOMly an hour afterwards; and now, Jeanne Favart 
wi« inform you ir/io it was that called on licr in the 
iniirim, and remained in the room wdicro the desk was 
placed fur imwards of a quarter of an hour, and part of 
tliat time alrme.’ • 

As tlic young girl spoke, Dervillc’s dilated {pze 
rested with fascinated intensity upon her excited 
^;ountcnanee, and he liardi) seemed to breathe. 

‘ It was you, mademoiselle,’ saiii Jeanne, ‘ who called '■ 
on me, and remained as you describe.’ _ ■ ^ 

A fierce exclamation partially escaped Derville^j' 
forcibly suppressed as Marie resumed: ‘ Yes; and now^' 
messieurs, hoar me solemnly declare, that Kts truly a*; 
tftc'notc was stolon, I, not Hector, was tlie tMef.’ . 

‘ ’Tis false 1 ’ shrieked Dcrville, surprised out ofc\aUk 
self-possession; ‘adie! ,It was not tlien UientHte waff 
taken; not till—not till’- ... . 

‘Not till when. Monsieur Derville?’ said the i 
girl, Istepping close to the slu’inking, guilty Waft;^ 
stiU bolding hiinwirii her flashing, triumphaiili^ ‘ 
she placed her hand upon his .shoulder; * noli 
was the note taken from the desk, monsieUg?' 


He did not, could not reply, and 
utterly subdued, nerveless, panio-atrlol 
with his white face bu!;iBd,.iu.M8!lihads(,''#4fe> 
, * 'Dtie is indeed a p*f'--’- 
an dxpfietaat silence of < 
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person appeared to adittit; and altpoat equally 
ilP, ll^nslcur Durvilic, if, as 1 more than auspccA the 
Conclusion indicated by the expression that has escaped' 
yod should Ijp the true one.* • 

The banker’s voice appoarwi to break tlio spell that 
enchained the faculties of Derville. He rose up, 
encountered thS stem looks of the men bj one as fierce 
as theirs, and said hoarsely: ‘I withdraw the accu¬ 
sation ! The younit woman’s story is a fabrication. I 
—I Vent, gave tlio fellow the ty)te inysctf.’ 

A storm of execration— 'Coquin! voleur! sce'lerat!' 
burst fomii at this confession, received by Derville with 
a defiant scowl, as he stalk-xl out of the apartment. 

1 do not know that any law-proceedings were after¬ 
wards taken against him for defamation of eliaracter. 
•Ilcctiy kept thc'ciotc, as indeed ho Inid a good right 
to do^and Monsieur and Madame Bertrand are still 
prosperous and resptxited inliabituiils of Kouen, from 
which city Derville disappeareii very soon after the 
incidents just related. ' 

CIlEAl* MINOK BAILWAYS. 

‘Ox the day that oiir preamble was provtsi, wo Iiad alf 
a famous dinner at tliree guineas a head—never saw 
sueli a s]>lenirul sel-ont in my life! eacl> of us had a 
printed lulhof fare laid beside his plate ; and 1 brought 
it home as quite a enritwity in the way of eating! ’ 
S.uch was the account lately given ns Vy»a railway 
projector of that memorable year of frenzy, Ittij. A 
party of committee-men, agents, engineers, and soli¬ 
citors, iiad, in their exuberance of eashf diueil at a cost 
of some 8i.\’ty guineas--^ trifle arlded to llie general 
bill of eleirges, and of course not worth thinicing of by 
tiro sbarctioiders. ’' • 

Tbese days of dining at three guineas a head for (lie 
good of railway undertaking? are prr'tty wx'lt gone; and 
agimts and counsel may well sigh over tlie recollection 
of doings jirobably nev< r to return. 

*'riie trntli is, wo were all mad in those times,’ added ' 
the iudiviclaift wiio owned so candidly to the tlnve-guinea 
dinner. And this is the only feasible way of ace<mnt- 
ing for the wild speculations of seven jears ago. 'riiere 
was a universal craze. Alt hiistcnecl to be rich on 
the convenient principle of overreaching their neigh- 
■ hours. ’I'here was robbery Ihrongliotit. Kngineors, 
.iaUdholdcrs, law-.‘igents, and joblK'rs, pockelcfl their 
resiwetive booties, and it is needless to say wlio wep) 
left to sufier. ^ 

Looking at the cat.astroplie, the subject of rail/'ay 
mismanagement is somewhat too serious for a joke,liud 
wo have only drawn attention for an iqstant to\he 
errors of the past in order to draw a waoiing for tiie 
future. It must cver*uo lamentetl that the introduc¬ 
tion of so stupendous and useful a tiling ns locomotion 
by rail, sliould have become the occasion of sueli wide¬ 
spread cupidity and folly; ror scarcely ever had scienct 
ofibred a tnm^ gracious boon to mankind. It is ciuiri- 
table to think tba| the foundation of the great error 
that w'as committed, lay in a miscalculation as to tiie 
relation ta'^wceu expenditure and returns. We can 
suppose that there was a certain faith in the potencyjof 
moitcy. To spend so much, was to bring back so much; 
and it became an agreeable delusion, that the more 
Was s^nt, the greater was to<be -tSe revenue. Unfor- 
' tunotdy, it does not seem to have occurred to any 
oiie dT ti»8 parties concerned, that all depends on 
tow mtin^, IS Spent. Hierc are trsdesmen, we 
r|i«®iB8, Srto know to their cost, t'htdU'lt is quite within 
of. pMlSbiUtj' tq ha’^e w'lSlKfic of their 
i;»|pS,ts' atfay by' rent toll itxssa. Curious, that 
^;'t^'"pton ‘and ‘unpleasant .tod.'to^'pcsstifie result 
MU tot-'town on'.toe totoS-bifv'tne gtqaf Wdlway' 
bimreito>';S'Aad. yto ' 'hto ‘umffiulatoag the 

MsJto tominotSm— 

ato'wlto' Ttosw 'toemstoto' hff" to'bp 'to^toything.l 


Wonderfully fteute scctetuttes ; htghly<pb^i*bsd ebidr- 
men; directors disdainful of ordinary vntytpt tlanmcting 
b^iness. A mystery made of thh most eommoi^place 
afiliirs I We may be thankful that the worid hM, at 
lost seen 'through these pretenders to supethuman 
sagacity. “With but remarkably few excejjttons. the 
great railway men of the time have committed the 
grossest blunders; and the stupidest blunder of all, has 
been Uio coufomidiiig of proper and improper expendi¬ 
ture j just as if a sliopkeepcr were to fall into the 
unliappy error of imagining that his returns were to 
be in tiie ratio, not of tlic business be was to do, but 
of liis private and iinautliorised expenses. 

’I'lie instructive fact gathered floin railway exporiimco 
is,* tliift tliem i.s an expenditure wliich poys, and an 
exiHUulitiire that is totally wasteful. Directors have 
made the discovery, that costly litigation, costly and fine 
stations, fide porticos and pillars, finohrtdges, and *'ncry 
in various other things, eoutrib\itc r&ally nothing to 
K>tums, lint, on tile contrary, hang a dead weight on the 
couceri). No doubt, fine areliitecLure is a good uttd 
proper thing in itself; Init a railway company is not 
instituted foi^hc purpose, of cmijcllishing towns with 
classic buildings. Its function is to carry people from 
l)Iiici) to anotiier on rea.sonable terms, with a due WM 
to tlic welfare of those who undertake the trani^l^^i. 
How c.arriagos may be run well and cheaply, 
ably, is the sole question for determination; 
tiling else is either subordinate or positively 
A sub able degree of knowledge on these puitof'bmuld, 
we think, teiiil materially to restore qoh^^dCnce in 
railway jiroperty. Could there be anything more 
cluvring than the woll-ascertainevl fact, that no railteay 
/ills rri:r failKil fur want of trii/ficf In every instance, 
tile traffic would liavc yielded an ample remuneration 
to the sharq'iolders, Iiad there been no extravagant 
cxiieiiditnvu. Had tlie outlays liecn confined to payiuff' 
for the land required, tlie making of the line, the laying 
down of rails, tiie buying locomotives and carriages', 
i and working (he same, ail would have gone on splen¬ 
didly ; .and eight, ten, twenty, and even a higher per 
£eiit., would ill many iiistaiu'cs have realised. ■ it 
the present nioineiit, the lines Ui.at are paying liest ift i 
not those on which tliere is the greatest amount -if 
trafiii', but tliose on wliieli there was the most prudent 
expenditure. In order to judge wliethcr any proposed 
railway will pay, it is only necessary to inquire at 
what cost per mile, all e.vpcnscs included, it is to be 
prmluced. If the charge be anything under L.BOOO 
per.iijile, there is a certainty of its doing well, even if 
the line lx* carried tlirougli a poorly-populated district; 
and up to L.20,000 piw mile is allowable in great trunk- ■ 
tlioroiiglifares; but when the outlay reaciics L.50,(K)0 
of L.100,000 per mile, os it has done in some instances, 
scarcely any amount of traffic will be remunerative. In 
a variety of cases, the expenditure per mile lias been so 
enormous, tliat rcmimorative traffic becomes a physhto 
imxiossibility. In plain terms, if the whole of these 
lines, from end to end, were covered with loaded 
riages from morning to-night, and night to mojwng, 
without intermission of a single moment, theYijrttod 
still be carr^xl on at a loss! Gold may be 
dearly, and so may railways. ' 

As there seems to be an appearance of topPto lp 
railway underttoutfi*, it will be of the grcatlpl 
knee‘to keep these ptinciples in view; and 
to observe that, taking lessons from the past, ^.|i|lto 
motel’s of railway schemes arc coiifiifito"thtoI 
mainly to plans of a dimplp and 
Eltherto, railways hkye, fat themott^lto;ir:|i^;lMM 
to leading thoroughfatos, by todto.. 
have been ovcrcrotokd 
tute. Branch sin^' lipes of .'ito. 
he pitttoq^aidy 
Tliese 

not only as'xegaiidil 
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ajfiionhasa, tut those of social convenience. Among 
tlte prominent needs of our time, is ready access for 
the toiling mmtitades to places rendered interesting by 
physical beauty and romantic association—flt objefcts 
for dioliday excursions. The excursion tmhi, suddenly 
discliarging its hundreds of strangers at soihe antique 
town or c&atle, or in the neighbourhood of some lovely 
nature soeneiy, is one of the wonders of the day—and 
one, we think, of truly good omen, considering the 
importanoe that seems to Ixi connected with the inno* 
cent tunusements of the people. We rejoice in every 
movement whicli ^nds to increase the number of 
places to whicli these holiday-parties may resort, as wc 
thoroughly believe, that the more of them-wc have, our 
people will be the more virtuous, reflued, and hnippy* 
live lately had much pleasure in examining and 
{baming some particulars of a short hriincli-riiilway 
wliich lias addeil the ancient uiiiverslty^scity of St 
Andrews, with its many enriuus objects, to the nmulicr 
of those places which may becoiive, tlie termini of 
. excursion trains. Wc find from Lord .>e11V(*y’s Life, 
that in this town, fifty years ago, only one newspaper 
Was received; u number (if it can bo ea'dcd a number) 
which wo arc assured, on the heat autAority, is^now 
increased to ,fifUea liundreA per weei:! Varallel with 
lids fact, is that of its having, ten years ago, a single 
coach per diem to I'Minburgli, carrying six or seven 
persons, while now it has tlirce trains each day, trans¬ 
porting their scores, not merely to tlie capital, but to 
Perth and Dundee besides, ('iinceiving tliat there is 
a value in such circumstances on account of tlie liglit 
which they throw on tlie progress of the country, wc 
shall enter into a few particulars. 

The St Andrews Hail way is a branch of Hio Kdinhnrgli, 
Perth, and Dundee, and extends somcwliat less than 
five miles. Formed with a single line only, over ground 
presenting scarcely any engineering difflcinUcs, and witli 
favour rather than opposition from tlic proprietors of 
Othe lond, it has cost only L.25,000, or aliout L.5000 
per mile. Tlio main line agrees to work it, and before 
receiving payment, to allow the simreliolders 44 jior 
cent, for thei^ionty; all furllicr profits to be divided 
between the ^wo companies, after jiiiying workii/b 
expenses., It was opened on the 1 st .luly hist, and 


Another will bo constructcil between Blairgowrie and 
a point on the Scottish Midland. Fof such adventures, 
St Alidrews is a model.* 

The time is probably not far distant when single 
branch-lines will radiate over the countty, developing 
local resources, as well as uniting the whole people 
in friendly and profitable intercourses To be done 
rightly, howler, rational foresight and the plmn prin^' 
ciplcs of commerce must inspire tlie projectors. It 
will be necessary to avoid all parliamentary contests 5 
to do nothing without *a general uiovemcnt df the 
district in favour of the line, so that no pnrtyis may be 
sacrificed for the benefit o^otliers; to lioid rigorously 
to an economical principle of construction ; to launch 
out into no extravagant plans in (‘onnection wltli the 
main object contemplated. Tliese J^'ing attended tOj, 
wc can imagine that, in a few yerffi lionce, tlK#c will 
be a set of modest little railways whicli will be the 
envy of all llie great lines, siinplv because they enjoy 
tjic distinction denied to tlieir grander brethren, of 
paying, and whicli will not only serve important pur¬ 
poses in the industrial eeunnmy of tlie country, but 
vastly promote tlie moral wellbeing of tlic community, 
an fumisl'.iug a means of iiarmiess ainuscment to tliose 
classes whose lot it is to spend most of their days in 
euiiflnerueiit and toil. 


TflE HUMOUR OF SOUTHEY. 

SoMK of lliic'critics of ‘ Robert the Riiymer, who lived 
at tlic lakes,’ seem to he of opinion, tliat his ‘ humour ’ 
is to be classej witli such nonentities as the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, pigeon’s milk, and other apixTypIial myths 
and unknown quantities. In analysing tlie eliaraetcr 
of his intellect, they would ns.sign to the ‘ llumorou^’ 
attribute some such place as Van 'IVoil did to the 
snaky trilic in Ins work on Iceland, wherein the title 
of cliaptcr XV. runs tlius : ‘ Concerning Knakes in Ice¬ 
land;’ and the cliaptcr itself tlius: ‘There aro no 
snakes in Iceland.’ Aeeordiiigly, were they to have 
tlic composition of this article, they woujd abbreviate 
it to Uic one terse sentence: ‘ Rolx'rt Southey had no 
hiiuiuur.’ Now, wc have no inelination to ulaini for the 
Keswick hard any prodigious or pre-eniiiient powers of 


hitherto the appearances of success have been most 
remarkable. On an assumption tliat the traffic inwards 
was equal to that outwards, the receipts for passengers 
during each of the first sl.x weeks avcragetl L.52, Ids. 
'JliiX wos exclusive of excursion trains, of wliich one 
Carried 600 persons, anotiier between .">00 and (iOO, a 
thi^ 1500; and so on. U was also exclusive oftguods 
and mineral tmifie, which arc cxpected^to give at least 
Ii.lOOO per annum. The result is, tliat this railway 
appears*likely to draw not much under L.4000 a yqfir 
—a sum sufficient, after exiicnscs are paid, to yield 
what would at almost imy time be a high rate of per- 
oontage to the shareholders, while, in the present state 
of tiie money-market, it will be an unusually ample 
temt^ncration. 

* Wo. ha VO instanced this economically-constructed 
Uoe, bexsause wo have seen it in operation, and can 
pbuio reliance on the facts connected with its financial 
Other lines, however, more or fcss advanced, 
yoeot to have prospects equally hopeful. A similar 
hnunih is about to be made IVom the same main line 
;t» *he town of Leven. One is projected to branch 
frotli the ISskbank station of the North British line to. 
JletthJ«i--a prettjf town on the Tweed, which, up till 
# ibhe* baa been sgduded ftom general inter- 

wdlt now, fbr the first time, have its bcau- 
enifi^ns laid open to public observation. The 
of this line, ratlier more than 18 miles in 
u'll to he otdy Xi.70,000, or about L.3600 per 
branch the .same line is pro* 

' One, of the same cheap class, 
‘ Banchory on the Dee. 



fun, or to give him jilace beside tlie rollicking jesters 
■mil genial nierry-innkers, wliose humour gives English 
literature a distinctive eliar:u;ter among tlic nations. 
Rut tliat iic is so void of the comic faculty as certain 
jbteiit authorities allege, we persistently doubt. Mr 
Ailcaulay ailiriiis that Soutliey may be always read 
wim pleasure, except wlieii he tries to be droll; that 
a l/norc insufferable jesU'r never existed; and that, 
often as lie’Uttcmpts to lie iiJiiioruus, lie in no single 
occasion hif$ succi'cded further^than to be quaintly and 
flippantly dull. Anotiier reviewer warned the author 
of tiic Doctor, tliat tliere Is no greater mistake than 
Ltliat wliicii a grave iwrsc^ falls into, when he fancies' 
^himself humorous; adding, as a consolatory corollary : 
to tills proposition, tliat unquestionably tlie doctor, 
himself was in tliis prcdiuuiietit. But Southey was 
not so rigorously grave a person as bis graver writing 
might seem to imply. ‘ 1 am quite as noisy as ever I. 
#as,’ ho writes to an old Oxford clium, wlien in sober 4 
manhood. ‘ Oli, dear Lightfoot, what a blessing it is';?j 
to have a boy’s heartj it is os great a biosaiiig 
carrying one througii this world, as to have a oluM*|l” 
spirit will in fitting us for the next.’ Oij, accCUatilcf/*; 
this* boyish-hcaneduess, he is compared by gU!lBiih!| 
Taifourd to Charles I^b himself: ‘In * 
primness of style, bounding ip the rich hunv<>qjf;'il|t; 


overflowed it, they were nearly akifl 


* Sbioe the materials of thb bttef paper were 
line has boon open^exteiwUng MWtoni 
mouth. 'It is said to hafo also eiflo^ id ((»' ..... 
amount of tnMOo (hr .beyond the 
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l«verence<l childhood, and both had preaerrod ite best 
'^tributes unspotted from the -worid.* In the flfty- 
' year of his age, he characterised himself as d man 

—B-hy nature tnorry, '■ 

Somewhat Tom>fooUsh, and comical, verj'; 

Who has gone through the world, not unmindfid of pelf. 
Upon easy tel'iTiR, thank Heaven, with liin|self, 

Along bypaths, and in pleasant ways, 

Caring as little for censure as praise; 

Having some friends, whom hj; loves dearly, 

And no lack of foes, whom he lauglis at sineorelr 
And never for great, nor for little things, 

, Has ho fretted Ins guts * ^o ftddlc-strings. 

He might have made them'hy sucli folly 
Most musical, most melancholy. 

•Jfo one can dip inlt} the Doctor witliout being convinced 
of this buoyancy of spirit, quickness of fancy, and 
blitheness of licart. It even vents its cxuheraucc in 
bubbles of levity and elaborate trifling, so that all but 
the very light-hearted are fain to say: Sonietliiiig to'o 
much’of this. Compared witli our standanl humorists 
—the peerage, or Upper House, who sit sulilimcly aloft, 
_^like ‘Jove in liis chair, of the sky my lonl mayor’— 
' Southey may be hut a dull commoner, one of tlic third' 
or fourtli estate. Hut for all that, lie has a comfort¬ 
able fund of the vis comica, upon which lie rubs along 
pleasantly euougli, hospitably entertaining not a few 
congenial spirits who cim put up with him as they find 
him, relish his' simple and often raey fare/ aisd enjoy a 
decent quantum of jokes of his own growing, witliout 
pining after tlie brilliant banquets of comedy spread 
by opulent barons of the realm. ' 

To support this apology for the worthy doctor by 
plenary proof, would involve a larger e.\peii(liture of 
space nn& letter-press than bjflls the economy of a 
discreet hehdomad.il journ.il. Wo can lint allude, and 
hint, and suggest, and illnstr.'itc our position in an ‘ ofl'- 
at-a-tangentsort of way. Look, for iii.stancc, at his 
ingenious quaintness in tlie matter of onmnoiohfjy. 
V^at a name, he wwld say, is Lamb for a soldier, 
Joy for an nadertakcr, Hich for a pauper, or Xoble for 
. a tailor; Big for a lean or little person, and Small for 
one who is broad in the rear luid alulominons hi the 
■van; Short for a fellow si-x feet witliout his slioes, or 
Ia>og for him whoso high licols barely elevate iiim to 
Uici height of five; Sweet for one who lias either a 
vinegar face, or a fo.xy cuniplcxion; Yoiinghusbnnd 
for an old bachelor; Merry weather for any one iy. 
Jfovembor or February, a black spring, a cold suniu^-, 
or a wet autumn; Goodenough for a person no bej/icr 
than he sliould bo; 'I’oogood for any human crcatiwc; 
and Best for a subjcct.wlio is pcrliaps tpo bail to'be 
endured. Amusing, too, arc the doctor’s^ronsons for 
using the customary o/ilks of female C^hristian names - - 
#ever calling any woman Mary, for example, tliougli 
Mare, being the sea, was, ho said, too emblematic of 
the sex ; but using a synolfyme of better omen, aiid‘ 
Molly therefore was to be preferred as being soft. 
‘If he accosted a vixen of that name in her worst 
mood, he mollified her. Martha he called Patty, 
because it came pat to the tongue. Dorothy re¬ 
mained Dorothy, because it was neither fitting Ui(^ 
women should bp mailo Dolls nor Idols, Susan with 
him . 1^8 always Stie, because women were to be suul; 
ilpd winifi^d Winny, because the^ were to be won.’ 
& refer to fljat pleasant iHi of erudite trifling upon the 
. of mts, beginniitg with the remark, timt wficrc- 
goes Bat fbllows or accompanies hhn, town 
'^jcwuhti^f being equally agreeable to him; enteAng 
m'ydar house aa a •tenant-at-willir-his own, not 
imM*-worMngflut fiir Uim's^fAfiovered-way in you^ 
i^leouding by it fi'om dae',‘ftorey to> anotlier, and 


‘'StHHtaW'VWsUoBiwtflfialiw.‘‘t tim^ Thenot 

powevar, be toltmled 

itybig a jbtebakm lelsttoh'tb flddte.siBm;* by taypoUiosit, 


leaving you the larger apartment*,^ while he takes 
possession of tlic spaoe between floof ^d ceiling, as an' 
entresol for himself. ‘Tliere ho’has his* parties, and 
hiS revels, and his gallop.ades—merry ones they ane— 
when you vfould be asleep, it were not for the spirit 
with whidi the youth and belles of Bat-lonfl keep up 
tho ball over your head. And yon are morP’fbTtuOato 
tlian most of your neighbours, if ho does not prepare 
for himself a mausoleum behind your chimnoy-pieoe or 
under your hearthstone, retire into it when he is about 
to die, and very soon afford you full proof,that though 
he may have lived like a liermit, h's relics are not in 
the odour of sanctity. You have then the additional 
comfort of knowing, tliat tlie spot so appropriated will 
thpnceforth he usimI ns a eommon cemetery or a family- 
vault.’ Ill the same vein, liumage is paid to Bat’s 
imitation of iiuman enterprise: shewing how, when the 
adventuroui merchant sliips a cargo for some foreign 
port, Bat goes with it; how, when Great Britain plants 
p colony at tlic antipodes, Ihit takes the opportunity 
of colonising also; liow, when ships are sent out on a 
voyage of discovery. Rat embarks as a volunteer; 
douliUng they stormy Cape with Diaz, arriving* at 
Mali.bar witlAiama, discovering tho New World with 
Columbus, and taking possession of it at tlie same 
time, and circumnavigating the globe with Magellan, 
and ilrake, and Cook. 

Few that liiive once read will forget the Doctor’s 
philological contributions towards an amended system 
of English ortliograpliy. Assuming the propriety of 
discarding all reference to tlio etymology of words, 
wlien engaged in spelling them, and desirous, as a 
Iihilologieal reformer, to establish a tnily British 
language, lie proposes introducing a distinction of 
genders, in whieh tlie language has hitl^rto been 
defective. Tims, in .niglicising the ortliography of 
chemise, he r<f.^oIves lliat foreign substantive into the 
liimie-groivii neologisms, masculine and feminine, of 
Ilemisc and Shemise. Again, in letter-writing, every* 
person, lie remarks, is aware that male and female 
Irilers liave a distinct sexual eharaetcr; tlicy should, 
tlu-reforc, he generally dislinguisl.riib^ius—Uepistle 
nJiil Sliopistle. And ns there is llic samc^iiarkcd difliT- 
enee in the writing of tlie two sexcsi, he proposes Peu- 
mansliip and I’enwomansiiip. Erroneous opinions in 
religion being iiroinulgateil in this country by women 
as well ns men, tlic toaclicrs of such false doctrines he 
would divide into Ilcresinrclis imd Sliercsiarchs. That 
troublc-some affection of the diaphragm, which every 
person has experienced, is, upon tlie same principle, to 
be eallod, according to the sex of tlie patient, lletiups 
iiiid Slieeiips; wliicli, upon the above principle of 
making our lan’guage truly British, is better than the 
in^rc classical form of I/iccups and Ifirccups; and then 
in its objective nso wc liave Iliscups and Hercupa; 
ami in like manner Histories should bo altered into . 
Hertcrics, tlic complaint never being masculine. 

None but a Miumorist’ would liave announced the 
decease of a cat in sucli mingled terms and tones of 
jest and earnest as tho following:—‘ Alas I Grosyenoitt 
writes Southey to liis friend Mr Bedford (182S), ‘this 
day poor, old JiumiicI was found dead, after as long and 
happy a life ts cat could wish for, if oats forin vfiSfaM 
on that subject. His full titles were: “ The Mos| 
Noble tho Archduke BumpelstUtzchen, £aH Toofle- 
magn&’'' Baron Batieide, Waowlilcr and $kiirftpfa,”.j 
'Iberbiihould be a.oourt mourning in Catbmd f'Ahd If 


'fberb*should be a.court mourning in Catbrnfl |f 
tlte Dragon [a cat of Mr Bcdford^a}, wear-.A. 
ribbon rowtd his neck, or ^band of <arape d 
round one of the fore-paws^ it will ho hiil 

I Thb pstririsn BaKdrons is hot forgottetf tn 
thus-*- ,/ - \ ■ ^ 

, Our good old cot; Esri 'yatolota^ms, 

It sointtinis* BMii'to ' ' ''' 

'■ Evsiiidteakltteaist'.M‘ 

Upon a *«anwri«g*w'*;.v, 
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mark of respect.I believe we are,«ach and all, 

servants indudcd, more sorry for tliis loss than any of 
us would like to confess, I should not have written to 
you at present had it not been to notify tins event. 
The notification of such ovents, in print too, »pcarB to 
some thinkers too absurd. Others find a spcBial inte¬ 
rest in thesb ‘ triilos lipht ns air,’ because presenting 
‘confirmation strong’ of tlie kindly nature of the man, 
taking no nnamialile or affected part in tiio presentment 
of Every Man in If is Ilumonr, 11 is correspondence is 
indeed, rich in traits of (luiet humour, if by tljat word 
we understand n ‘lunnaiie influence, softening with 
mirth the ragged inequalities of c\istoiu“e’—tlie very 
‘juice of the mind <H)zing from tlio brain, and enricliing 
and fertilising wlierever it fulls’—and seldout faf 
removed from its kindred spirit, patlios, witli uliich, 
however, it is not too closely akin to marry; for patlios 
is bound np in mysterious ties with hunionru- bone of 
its bone, and flesh of its ttcsli. 

Nor can we assent to tlio assertion, that in ids Iiallads, ' 
metrical tales, and rhyming jiux-tfesprit, Southey’s 
essay,to he comic results in merely ‘ quaint and fliiqiaot 
dulnoss.’ Sinai tly enougli lie tells tlie ■-tory of tlie 
Well of St Keyiic, whiTCof tlie legend is, tliat if flic 
husband manage to swure a drauglit licfore liis gixxl 
dame, ‘ a liappy man lieiiecfortli is be, for lie sli.ill lie 
master for life.’ Hut if tlie wife should drink of it 
first—‘(Jod lielp the liusband thru!' The traveller to 
whom a Coruisliinan narrates the tradition, eomidi- 
ments him witli tlie aasuniptioii tliat he lias profited by 
it in his matrimonial experience:— 

‘You drank of the well, I warrant, lietinies,’ 

He to the f'ornishuiaii said; 

But the Comishinan smiled as the <>tt.inger sjj.ilic, 

And slioepishly shook his head. 

‘1 hastened as soon as the wedding w.is <toiie, 

And left iii> wifi“ in the poreli; 

But, rfaith, she had Ixeii wiser Ilian .iie, 

For sli(* took a bottle to elinieh." 

And with all their extravagances of expression and 
questionable tasts, iiu nnnieroiis storu-s wInch Southey 
dulightiHl to verify on themes demoniac and cliaboliial, 
from tlieX^eciTs Walk to the 7/«e Jiallait oj'StAntiilius, 
are fraught witli fiireical import, and have an individual 
ludicrou-siicss all tlieir ow ii. Tliat lie could hiiecwii 
tolerably in the mock-heroic vein, may Ik' seen in his 
parody on I’indnr’s nriston men hydui, entitled (loose- 
herry Pie, and in some of the occ.osional pii'ces called 
Nofidesriipts. Nor do we know any one of superior 
ingenuity ill tliat overwhelming profusion of epithets 
and crowded ereation of rliyines, which,so tickle the 
ear and the fancy in some of ids verses, and of which we 
liave speeimons almost unrivalled in tlie celebrated de-, 
scription of the cataract of iKslore, and the vivaciously 
ridiculous cliroiiiclc of Naiwlcon’s march to Moscow. 

TRACKS OF ANCIENT ANIMALS IN 
• SANDSTONE. 

Mast of our readers must liavo licard of the interest 
excited a few years ago by the discovery, tpat certain 
marks on the surface of slabs of sandstone, rniscKl from 
a quarry in Dnmfriessliire, were the memorials of 
extinct races of animals. The amiable and intelligent 
Dr Duncan, minister of lluthwcll, who had confcired 
on society the blessing of savings-banks for tlie indos- 
trippa poor, Was the first t» describe to the world 
thes^ aifigular chronicles of .ancient life. Tlio subject 
was uRwrwards brought forward in a more popular* 
•fyle by Dr Buckland, in his lively book, the Bridge- 
wg^ Troatiso on Geology. Since then, examples of 
■i^or nuuikings luvs been found in wvend other 
IMtfts of Enroll and a still grater number in America. 


Dumfriesshire is still tho principal locality of tlieso 
curiotfr objects in our isknd; and they are found not 
only in the original spot—the quarry of Corncockle 
Muif, liut in another quarry at Craigs, rw^ the town 
of Dumfries. Ample colleelions of tliem liavo been 
made by Sir William Jardine, tlie fanted naturalist, 
who liapiicns to Iks proprietor of Corncockle Quarry, 
and by Mr Robert llarkucss of Duiiifrics, a young 
geologist, wlio seems destqied to do not a little foulie 
illustration of this and kindred suhji'cts. Mennwmile, 
Sir William Jardine lins publiMiod an elcgnht book, 
containing a wries of drawii<£s, in whieli tlio slabs of 
Corncockle are truthfully represented.* 

'riie Aiin.mdale footmarks are impm^sed on slabs of 
the New Red Sandstone—a foriiiatum not long s'Siisc- 
queut to the coal, and remarkable for its comi>urativc 
deficiency of fossils, as if tln're h.id iK'eii something in 
,ils constitution mifavourable to tho preservation of 
annual remains. It is curious to find that, while this 
is tlic case, it lias been f.ivoiirabli' to the preservation 
of what appe.irs at first siglit a niiieli more mridental 
and sliailovvy memorial of life - tlie ini're impression 
wliicli an aiiiiiiul m.ikes on a soft siil)st.mce witli its 
foot. Yet sui-li fully appears to be the fact. I'lio 
sHiidstone sl.ibs of c'oi neoekle, Iv iiig in their original 
place with a dip of about fid ilegue.s to the westward, 
and separating with great ch'anness and 8nioothiie.sH, 
pri'seiit iniifn‘<sious of siieli liveliness, tliat there is no 
posdliility of doubt os to their being animal foot-tr.ielis, 
.ind tliiise of the tortoise fuiiiilv. A tliin layer of 
unctuous elaj’- lK‘?vveeii tlio betls has luoved favuiirablu 
to their sejiaretioii; and il is upon tins inton oiling 
suiistaiiee that Hie iiiaiks are best pie-iorved* Slab 
after slab is raised from tiTe quarry—soiiietiiiits a foot 
tliiek, sometimes onlj a fvw iiiebes - and uimn almost 
every one of tlioin are impressions found. Wliat is 
verv" n'ln.irkabli', (be tracks or s( lies of footprints p.'iss, 
alniost without exception, in a direction from west to 
east, or iijivvards against the dip of the strata, it 
is surmised tli.it Hie stnit.i were part oV a tieneii, 

’ineliniiig, however, at a miiili lower angle, liom which 
the tide reeeiled in .1 vv(‘sterl,y direction. The aiiinials, 
walking down from Hie land at rcees, of tide, passed 
over sand too .soft to retjiiii the iiiipress!oils they 
left vijM'ii it; blit when they subsequently returned 
to l.iml, the beach had undergone a certain degree of 
h.utleiuiig suflieieut to receive and retain iiniirei- 
sioii\ ‘ though these.’ savs Sir William, ‘gradually 
grovvVainter and less tlistiiiet as tlu’i reach the top of 
the lit'da, wliieli would he the margin of drier sands 
nearer tho I.ii.d;’ He adds : ‘ Ii. 'several iiistaiiees, the 
tracks on on# slab wliieli we consider to have been 
impressed at tlie same time, are numerou», and left 
by diflerent animals travelling together. 'I'liey have 
w alkv'd generally in a straig'it line, hut somctiiiw's turn 
nifd wind in several directions, 'riiis is the ease in a 
large extent of surface, w litre we liuve tracks of .above 
thirty feet in lengtli niieovered, and when* one animal 
had missed tlie path of a neiebbour of a diflerent 
spi'eios. The tracks of two aiiinials are also ctut with, 
as i# they liad run side by sivle.’ 

With regard to tlie nature of Hio exiUeuco in ques¬ 
tion, Dr Buckland Iigs very justly ruinarkcd, thni wo 
arc accuHtomed to it in our onlitiary life. * Tlio tnlef- 
is identified by tlie inipre-ssion wliieli lijs shoe has uioda 
near tbo scene of liis depredations, 'riio Amcricaii 
savage not only identifies the elk and bison by tin 
improsHion of tlicif hoofs, but ascertains also tbo Gia0' 
that has elapsed since tho animal had passed. Frp<B 
' the camel’s track upon tlio sand, the Arab can fibtoth 
mine wlietherit was licavily or lightly laden, ot wbethw 
it was lame.’ When, tligreforo, we soo upon suifooM 

• Tehnoloffi/B/Aiinandate. Uzars, Bdiabargii, XML 
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VWhich we know to have been Idd down in a toft state, 
la a remote era of the world’s history, clear impressions 
like those made by tortoises of our own time, it Seems a 
legitimate ^ference, that tlicse impressions were made 
by animals of the tortoise kind, and, consequently, such 
animals were among those wliich then existed, albeit 
no other relic of them may have l)Ocn found. From 
minute peculiarities, it is fhrtber inferred, that they 
were tortoises of different species from any now existing. 
Viewing such important rc|ults, we vannot but enter 
into the feeling with wliicli Dr Buckland penned the 
followint; remarks:—‘Tlio historian or the antiquary,’ 
ho says, ‘ may have travar.^oil the fields of ancient or of 
modem battles; and may have pursued the line of 
march of triumphant conquerors, whose armies tramphid 
down the most^ighty kingdoms of the world. 'I’lie 
winas and storms have utterly obliterated the ephemeral 
impressions of their course. Not a track remains of a 
single foot, or a single hoof, of the countless millions of 
men and beasts whose progress spread desolation over 
the earth. But the reptiles tliat crawled upon the half- 
finished surface of our infant planet, have left ineinorinls 
of their passage, enduring .and indelible. No history 
has recorded their oreatioii or destruction; their very 
bones are found no moi'e among the fossil relics of a 
former world. Centuries and thousiinds of years may 
have roiled away between the time in which those foot¬ 
steps were imprcsstsl by tortoises upon the sands of 
their native Scotland, and the hour wjliw they w'cre 
again lai<i bare and exposed to oiir eurious anil admiring 
eyes. Yet we bcdiolil them, stamped upon the rock, 
distinct as the track of the passiugratiim.al upon the 
recent snow; as if to shew tliiit thousands of years 
are but ns iiotliing amidst eteruily—and, as it were, 
in moAcry of the fleetiDg,rperisliiible cotirse of the 
mightiest, iKJtentafes among mankind.’ 

’riic formation of the slabs, and tlie preservation of 
the footprints, are processes wliicli the geologist can 
easily explain. A l)each on whieli animals have left 
the marks of their feet, becomes sufficiently hardened 
to retain tbe impressions; another layer of sand or mud 
is laid dowj) by porlmp.s tlie next tide, covering up the, 
first, and protecting it from all subsequent injury. 
Thousands of yc.ars after, the quarrymau breaks up 
the layers, and finds on the one surface the impression 
of tlie miinial, while the lower face of tlie superincum¬ 
bent layer presents a cast of that impression, thus 
giving us in fact a double memorial of one event. j\t 
Wolfviile, on the Bay of Fundy, Sir Cliarles ^oil 
some years ago observed a nuralier of marks ofi the 
surface of a red marly mud wliich was gradually 
hardening on the sfa-shore. ’Flicy were the Moot- 
prints of the sand-pi^r, a bird of whicK^ho saw flights 
daily running along tke water’s edge, and often leaving 
thirty or more similar impressions in a straight line, 
parallel to the borders of the estuary, lie picked up 
some slabs of this dried n£iil, and splitting one of them 
up, found a surface within which bore two lines of the 
same kind of footprints. Here is an example before 
our living eyes, of the processes concerned in producing 
and pr^erving the fossil footprints of tlie New Bed 
Bandstone. . ^ 

Some years after the Annandale footprints had 
attrjKted attenthm, some slab surfaces of the same 
formation in Saxony and Bngloitd were found bearing 
m impreliBion of a more arresting cltaracter. It 
membUd Ae Impression that would bo made^ by the 

e m and extended fingers and thumb of the human 
id, but n hand much thicker aitd flabbier than is 
commonly seen. The sj^rc^iriAtn name of Ckeito- 
fkmm was piroposed for the nakhown extinct animal , 
which had these mairki T)«t dimensions in 

''the. severg^pts^]^ Were vudohs;. hnt' in alt cases t^ 
atmear 'to mea the -hind'foet are 
laivsf Unh'l^cilie w the fm^’foet; so tnucdi 
thatln one ^efl-preserted euttalning 


several impressions, the former measures eight inches 
by five, and the latter not more than four ioch^ by 
three. In this specimen, the print of tlie fore*foOt is 
not more than an inch and a half in advance of'that of 
the liindc^ one, although the distance between the two 
successi^ positions of the same foot, or the..lengtb of a 
pace of the animal, is fourteen inches. It therefore 
appears, that the animal must have had its posterior 
extremities both much larger and much longer than 
the anterior; but this peculiarity it possessed in 
common with many existing species, such as the fhig, 
the kangaroo, &c.; and beyond tliir and certain appear* 
anocs in the sandstone, ns if a tail had been dragged 
lK?hind the animal, in some sets of footsteps, but not ia 
etiicfti, there is nothing to suggest to the comparative 
anatomist any idea of even the class of Vertebrate to 
which the animal should be referred.’* Soon after, 
some tccCii and fragments of bones were discovered, by 
which Professor Owen was able to indicate an animal 
of the frog-family (Batrauhia), but with certain afiiiii- 
ties to tile saurian order (crocodiles, &c.), and which 
must have been about the size of a large pig. It iias 
been prettc generally concluded, that this colossal 
frdg was the animal which impressed the hand-like 
foot-jirinls. 

At a later period, footprints of birds were discovered 
upon the si'irfiicc.s of a thin-bedded sandstone belonging 
to the New Bed formation on the bunks of the Con¬ 
necticut lliver, in North America. The birds, according 
to Kir Charles T.yell, must have been of various sizes; 
some as sin.all as tiic sand-piper, and others as largo as 
the ostrieli, tlie width of tlie stride being in proportion 
to the size of the foot. Tlicrc is one set, in which the 
foot is nineteen inches long, and the stride between four 
and five feet, indicating a bird nearly twioe tlie size of 
tlie Afrieai^ostrich. So great a magnitude was at first 
a cause of incredulity; but the subsequent discovery 
of tlie bones of the Moa or Dinornis of New Zealand, 
proved that, at a much later time, there had been 
i'eatlu'red liipeds of even larger bulk, and the credibility 


scene of tlie footprints on the Conneelicut Biver, saw 
.a slab marked with a row of tlic footsteps of the lingo 
bird pointed to under this term, being nine in number, 
turning alternately right and left, and separated from 
each other by a space of about five feet. ‘At one spot, 
there was a 8pae.e several yards square, where the 
entire surface of the shale was irregular and jagg^, 
owing to the number of the footsteps, not one of wliiob 
coutd he distinctly traced, as when a flock of sheep 
liave passed over a muddy road; but on withdrawing 
floin this area, the confusion gradually leased, and the 
"tracks became more and more distinct.’t Professor 
Hitchcock had, up to tliat time, observed footprints of 
thirty species of birds on these surfaces. The fonuation, 
it may be remarked, is one considerably earlier than 
any in wliich fossil bones or other indications of birds 
have been detected in Europe. 

In the coal-field of Westmoreland county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, tliore were discovered in 1844, slabs marked with 
footprints bearing a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Ohcirouierium, and believed to have been inqvessed 
by an animal of the same family, though with some 
important points of distinction. The hind-jtecit'are not 
so touch larger than the fore; and twp (Xt each 
side, instead of coming nearly into one coif;** 
European Clieirotherittm, stand widely spi^^ ^ThO 
impressions look such as would bo. tsoai 
sliaped human hand; with 
apart! there is some appdsnuiee' 
had nails; and h protubeimnce lil^ 
sixth finger appears at tlie,aideb< 
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indicatloQ of leptilo life so early u the time of the coal* 
iVirmation; tmj: as the fbssU remaias of a reptile have 
now been ibuhd in Old Bed Sandstone, at Klgin, i|^ 
^CldAd, the original importance of the discovery in 
this'tespect may be regardcdios lessened. « 
Iiast' 5 'na^ some slabs from Potsdam, In Can Ado, were 
brought to BngUnd, and deposited in the museum of 
tte Oerdogical Society. Belonging as these slabs do to 
a.Awnmtion coeval with those in whidi the earliest 
fossils were hitherto found, it was startling to And 
them marked with numerous foot-tracks of what 
appeared to have been reptiles. It seemed to shew, 
that the inhiibitants of the world in that ciirly age were 
not <inito so low in the scale of being ns luul previously 
been assumed from the facts known; autl tluft itM 
attempts to describe, from positive knowledge, anything 
like a pri^ression of being on ll»o face of onr globe, 
were at least premature. Professor Owen had, at h'rst, 
scarcely any hesitation in pruiiuunciug the fuuiprints 
to be those of tortoises; but he after«M»ls changed liis 
views, and expresawi his belief that tlie impressions 
had been produced by siusdl crustacean luiiiiiiils. Tims 
the views previously entertained regardie^ the inver¬ 
tebrate character of the fauna of tlie Silurian opoCh, 
liave ultimately reinaituMl unatrected, so far as these 
Potsdam slabs are concerneil. 

Slabs of sandstone and shale often ret&in what is 
called the ripple-niark—that is, the corrugation of 
sntfbce produced by tlie gentle agitation of sliallow 
water over sand or mud. We eaii see tliesc apiiear- 
ances beneatli our feet, as we walk over ilie pavement 
of almost any of our citit^. liach slalis arc also 
occasionally marked by irregular protuberances, lieing 
the casts of hollows or cracks produced in ancient tidc- 
lieachos by slirinkage. In nuuiy instances, Die footprints 
of animals are marked by such lines pas^iig tlirougli 
them, shewing how the beach had ilrieil and cracked in 
the sup after the animals Imd walked over it. In tlie 
quarries at Stourton, in Clicsliire, some years ago, a 
gentleman named Cuiiningliam observed .slab surlacis 
mottled in a eurions manner with little eireidar and 
oval hollows, these were flnaily detennined to be, 
the impressions produced by rain—tlie rain of the 
ancient time, long prior to the existeueo of Inimsn 
beings, when tlio strata were formed! Since then, many 
similar markings have been observed on bIuIm raist^d 
IVom other quarries, both in Kurope and America; and 
ibssil rain-drops are now among tlic settled faet.s of 
geology. Very fine examples have boon obtainnl from 
quarries of the New Bed Sandstone at Newark and 
Pompton,InNeiv.Jersey. Sir Ciiarle-s Lyell has exaiuTtiod 
tiifiso with care, and compared tliem witli tlic etl'wts. of 
modern rain on soft surfaces of similar materials, lie 
says, they present ‘ every gradation from transieiilv 
rain, where a moderate number of drops arc well pre¬ 
served, to a pelting shower, which, by its continuance, 
has almost c^literated the circular form of the cavities. 
In the more perfectly preserved examples, smaller droi>s 
ard often seen to have fallen into cavities previously 
msao by larger ones, and to have modifled their slmpe. 
In some cnees of partial interference, the last drop has 
obiitibrated part of tlm annular margin of a Armor one; 
but ha Otiters it has not domf so, ibr the two circles arc 
seen to ibteraect each other. Most of the impressions 
ara ti^tieai, having their more prominent rims at 
ll^pier ^d jja consequence of the rain fallinguiii a 
ihUmtok ^t^tion}. W« often see on the under side of 
ria^ whuAi are almut half an incli tliick, 
^ irnht-dl^s «f k piwious shower, which had 
wten the direction of the wind was 
ll*P^ Bedileld, by eart^lly examiningii 
tlw IiMjlMNf ^ Ua^ints In the Pompton quarries, 
hikost of tliCtn hnpUnd the blowing of 
iu the tria«^ period at that' 
rit|bnpreStiomi at Pompton 
tMdtetim tO‘;.hei, ‘being deeper ^ 


and much more angqlor and jagged tlian tlie rain- 
prints; and having the wall at the deeper end more 
pcrpciAiicular, and occasionally overhanging.’* 

- 1 -— -,----— 1 ..,^ 

AITON’S TRAVELS. * 

A woicK in any department of general liAratnre rarely 
appears from tile pen of a elergynnm in the Chnrch (if 
Scotland, and therefore that to whieli wc are about to 
refer, under the title notec^beneath,t is in some resjwcta 
a curiosity. The writer, a minister settled in a nnun- 
tainouB parisli in Lanarkshire, may be said«to have 
made a remarkable cscapailjp for one in his obscure 
situation and reverend calling. Witii an immense and 
nnclcrieul How of animal spirit^ evidently os fond of 
travelling as old William Litligow, a^ ns garrulous os 
Kae Wilson, of whose-class he is a smviving typi*, J)r 
Alton is quite the man to take a journey to the Holy 
Land; for no difficulty in (he wa> of toil, iioat, hunger, 
eroeping or winged insects, wild hoasts, or still wilder 
savages, disturbs his equaniinHy. He also never 
h(>sitates to use any c.vpression that comes ui>pei'most. 
lie explicitly observes, tliat ‘ no in.an with the capacity 
oil a hen,’ should fail to cuiitfibutc such information as 
lie ]iosscsses on tlie soered regions he has traversed. 
Alluding to some circumstanecs in .the voyage of St 
I’aul, he says he lias ‘ no desire to cook the filets.’ He 
talks of a sup]x>siliun Ixiing ‘ chcckrnaU'd.’ And in 
going alontl t^ie coast of Spain, lie mentions that he 
took care to luive ‘ a passing squint at Ctti>o St Vincent.’ 
Many similar oddities break out in the course of tlie 
narrative ; not tl^at we care iniieli abont them one way 
or other it is only to he regretted tliat tlic autlior has 
by this looseness of expression, and Ms loquacious drag¬ 
ging in of passages from IvTipture on all oec.a8iilns, also , 
by his inveterate love or anecdotic illustration, done 
wliat lie could to keep down a really clever book to an 
inferior standanl of taste. We would liope, however, 
that tiandid readers will have a kindly considcrutiou of 
the autlior’s intentions, and pass over nmeli that is 
prosy and ridiculous for the sake of what is qriginal and 
interesting. Traversing lands that have been described 
a hundred times liefure, it might be supposed that little 
was left for Dr Aiton to pick up; yet every traveller 
has his own nietliud of observation. In jnstiee to the 
doctor, it must lie acknowledged tlmt he made a judi¬ 
cious use of time during his travels in the East, and has 
t(dd us many niiiusiiig particulars of wluit he saw. 
’J'hl^ve is, at least, always a certain graphic painting 
ill liib off-hand descriptions ; as, for instance, his notice 
of aifffneidcut that occurred on his arrival in Egypt. 

‘ C''h landing at Alexandria T saw a sliip unloading, 
and box by (xi.v were being lianded to tlio lighter, 
according to flic nninber each reflectively bore. Some 
mistuko, more or less important had apparently been 
inode by one of the native operatives on tlie occasion. 
Iitstantly two sticks were Mql on his head witli dread- 
ftil cff'cet. Tito poor fellow seemed to be stunned and 
Btupifletl for a time. On tliis account it probably 
happened, that ho fell into a second similar blunder, 
when a stick was thrown, nut liori/.outally, but perpen¬ 
dicularly, and so aimed that it struck Uic ^ket of 
thi^eyo. In one moment ho lost the sight of it; and 
the ball hung by a ligament on his check. He uttered 
a hideous yell, and staggered; iiolwithstandingof 
other two cudgels were applied to his arm while lie haul 
the power to hold it up in protection of bia he;idt 
Hon^of horrors 1 I tlioughi, verily in tlte fttlfllmehi^ 
of praphecy, Qiid lias been pleased to curse thia gard^ 
and granary of the world, and. to permit 
terribly to tyrannise over its d^ra4nd peopte.f,'i,il,|^); 
eeeding onward to Cairo > ‘ What a 
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there was in the (tark in gettinjir into the vans at the silk, and veiled np to the e^es, were sitting stride-leg 
hotel-door to he conveyed to the Mahmoudie Canal! on richly-caparisoned asses, shewing off with pomp 
When I arrived, I found the barge in which nk were a pair of yellow morocco slippcks, which appeared on 
.to bo conveyed both very confined and dirty. Bnt it their feet from under their flowing robes. And before 
proceeded at tolerable speed, drawn by horses which these, clearing the way, there were eunuch s&ves 
were pursued by well-mounted Arabs yelling, lashing, crying :* “Darak ya Khownga-riglak 1 ^sbcfhalak l” 
and cracking* with their wliips. We all passed a winch probably may mean: “ Stand back,"and lot Her 
fearful night of suffocation and jamhing, fasting and ladyship pass!" There were walkers and water-cartiers, 
feasted on by millions. Some rcd-coato<l bedlamites, with goat-skins full on their back; and iVult-seUers 
unfortunately infatuated wjth wine,e|iad to bo held and orange-girls; and ourselves and others driving at 

— i _ii— _— ..4 * 41 a 


from jumping overboard. The ramping and stamping, 
and roaring and scrambling fur room to sit or lie, 


full gallop, regardless of all the Copts, Abysshiians, 
Greeks, Turks, Parsecs, KubiaiH:, and Jews, which 


was horrific. At last ifcp day dawned, when matters crowded tlic path. But curiosity of this sort is soon 
were not quite so bud; hut wc moved over our fifty satisfied, and tlieso novelties are passed, when I find 
miles of ditch-water to Atfch in a manner tlie most ttiysJIfin tlio midst of the city, more full of mud and 


unramfurtable *47 poor sinners ever suffered.’ misery, dark, dirty twisting lanes, arched almost over 

account given of his entry to Cairo is also by verandas, and wreteliedly paved or not paved at 
strikingly faithful. * Wlieu I landed at Boulae, anotlier ail, full dl' smells and disgusting sights—such as lean, 
Oriental scene of novelty was presented. Crowds of mangy dogs, nn<l ragged begg.aT 8 quivering with lice, 
men and women, all in their 8 liirt.s only—lasy looking-‘ and poverty-stricken people; .all this more than the 
on watermen calling for employment, ijortcrs packing whole world can produce anywhere else, not excepting 
luggage on the camels, donkey-boys, little active iiTcliins, even tlie Jewish city of Priigno; which astonished 
offering their asses, crying: “Here liim l)est donkey” me lioyond comparison till I saw tlie poorer portions 
—“you Englese no walk”—“him kick higliest”*— ofK.iairo.’ " 

“ him fine jackass ”—“ me take you to Cairo.” There During his stay in Cain), tlic doctor visited the Great 


misery, dark, flirty twisting lanes, arched almost over 


luggage on the camels, donkey-boys, little active tiTcliins, even the Jewish city of Priigno; which astonished 
offering their asses, crying: “Here liim l)est donkey” me lioyond comparison till I saw tlie poorer portions 
—“you Englese no walk”—“him kick higliest”*— ofK.iairo.’ " 

“ him fine jackass ”—“ me take you to Cairo.” There During his stay in Cairo, tlic doctor visited the Great 
were also plenty of custom-liouse folks demanding fees Pyramid of Gizeh, the sliort jonrnoy being performed 


to which tlicy had no riglit, and sturdy rascals seeking 
buckshish, and miserable beggars imploring alms. 


early in tiit morning, and with a guide. The toils and 
plc.a 8 ures of tlie c.'ccui’sion arc fairly described. * I had 


Walking througli this promiscuous croij.'d,..w'ith .all the read so mueii of the bulk of the Pyramids, and titey 
dignity they could muster, there were venerable slieiks, now appeared so positively insignificant in their 
or Egyptian oolema, with wliito turbans, and long dinicnsioiis, tliat 1 felt mortified; but I remembered 
silvery beartls, and tawny sinister foces. And tlierc tli.at I liad the s.ame impression many years ago When 
were passengers not a few, with a carpet-bag in tiie first .appro.aeliing the Alps; and I began to consider, 
one hand and a lady hanging on tlie other arm, erow'ding tliat as tlie e.xtreme clearness of the atmosphere gave 


from tile deck to the sliorc. 


tliem tile appearance of proximity in thenar distance, 


‘The moment I mounted the stair at the pier of so it woul^l also partly necount for the diminutive 


Boulae, I found myself in the red dusky haze of an 
Egyptmn atmosphere. It was near noon, and tlie r.ay's 


aspect they persislcd in presenting. I dismounted, and 
serainblcd uii the Iwld ledge fif rock, and found myself 


of the hot sun trembled over the boundless Valley of already a hundred feet above the level of tlic Nile, 


the Nile on to the minarets of Cairo, and further still to 
the sombre Pyramids. Now, indeed, tlie aeciie lieforc 


Here iri.v Arab guide prisluccd cold fowl, bread, wine, 
and Nile water in plenty at the foot of tliis mountain 


mo presented a suiierb illusion of beauty. The bold, of .stone, wliich now began tit'^UlBl^jate its colossal 
range of tlic Mockattani Mountains, its craggy .summits magnitude. Standing beside tlic pyramid, and looking 
cut clearly out in tlie sky, sceniod to run like a pro- from tlie base to tlie top, and especially cxamuiing the 
montory into a se.a of the richest verdure; here, wavy vast dimensions of eiudi separate stone, I thus obtained 
with breezy plantations of olives; there, darkened with an adequate impression of the magnitude of its dimen- 
acacia groves. Just where the monnt.aiu sinks upon sions, which produced a e.alm and speechless but 


the plain, the citadel stands on its last eminence, asid elevated feeling of awe. Tlie Arabs, men, women, and 
widely spread beneath lies the city—a forest of niin^'t.s, children, came crowding around roe; but they seemed 
with paim-trees iutenningled, and tlie domes of /nnu- kind and inolfensivc. I was adviseci to mount up to 
merahle mosques rising and glittering over tlie toa of tlic'top before tlie snn gained strength; and, sklpiung 
houses. Here and there, grcim gardens are islanded like cliamoisuon a mountain, two Arabs took hold of 
w itliin that ocean, and the whole is girt round witli me by e-och wrist, and a thinl lifted me up from behind, 
picturesque towers, aed ramparts occasionally revealed i«ind tlms I began, with resolution and courage, to ascend 
tlirough vistas of tlie wood of sycamores and fig-trees the conntloss layers of huge stones which tower aftd 
that surround it. Prom Boulae 1 was conveyed to tlie tajxT to the top. Every step w.a 8 three feet up at a 
Britisli Hotel at Cairo,|fiho Engtishraan's home Jn bound; and, really, a pcrjiendiouliir hop-step-and-ieap 
Egypt, conducted by Mr Shepherd, the Englishman’s of this sort was no joke, move after move continuing 
friend in the East. _ I’he approach to Graml Cairo is as if for ever. I found that the Arabs did not work so 
charming and cheering, _ and altogether a.s fanciful as smoothly as I expected, and that one seemed at $»<^me 
if I had been carried with Aladin’s lamp in niy hand to be liolding back, while another was dragging me up; 
tlirougl*a fairy region to one of the palaces nioiijiqued and tliis «Kin became very tiresome. I’eroeiving tliis, 

. in the AnMan Niffhts of Entertainment. 1 passed aibng they chan^d tlicir metlu^, and I was direct^ to 
a brood level pal^ full of life and &ncy, amid groves ray foot on the knee of one Arab, and another jmlled 
and'gardens, and villas all glittering in grandeur. At me up by both hands, while k third pushed me hmnff; 
every turu, something more Oriental and magnificent andsttius I bounded on in my tre^-mill bf.^ious a^d 
than anything I had yet seen presented itselfi Along very tiresome exertion. I paused half-way to 
the level, broad highwsy, e masqherading^ooking and rested at the cave. 1 looked up and Wi^ a 
crowii was swarmlim towanis CalriV; Eadies, w»i)ped feeling of awe, and now* lUt the forto 
dosely in white vi^ were cartying water on their remark, when he calls it the greatest ribnair 'IiiSitile 
heads. Loi^ rows of ^medorito loaded with luggage ,world. But in the midst of those 


.Wfflie moving statdy forward. Donkey* at fhll cantor, 
I sthltc man rijing, |i^d ^wo hMidlt mei driving and 
p«|» nniheriilfrilly with 

atiOks;.. weto 'Ihtd* wjiy tluough the 




key* at foil cantor, rdlection*, a fit of siokues* 
k mei driving and thing turned dork before iher arid 
rinmeriiifiilly with my courage foiled' me t opd , 

ht Yi^ tluough the savage toiriimnion*-f4®«’..'B#*riiytoJ|fe|l» 
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brcak&st,' aml< the doiikeiys were mauclyog beaus— 
1 felt tnys^lf alike destitute of comfort and protection; 
aud when thcy*put forth their hands to lift my body, 

I verily thought myself a murdered man. Wlien 1 
came out of my ikint, I fuvyid that they h^d gently 
turned me nu my beUy, with my head flat tfpon the 
rock, and that they liad been sprinkling my fjwo and 
breast with water. A profhse perspiration broke out, 
and 1 felt myself relieved. 1 rested tcu or fifteen 
minutes, and iicsitated for a moment whetlier to go up 
Or down; biit I had determined that I should reach Uic 
top, if 1 should perj^U in tlie attempt. 1 resumed, 
therefore, the ascent, but with more time and cautiou 
than before; and fearing to look either up or down, or 
to any portion of the frightful aspect around, I Axed 
my eye entirely on each individual step before me, as 
if there had been no other object in tlie world besides. 
To encourage me by diverting my atleiitiun, tJic Arabs 
chanted their monotonous songs, m.aiiily in tltcir own 
language, interspersed with expressions about buck- 
diisli, “ jSnglese good to Aralis,” and making signs to 
roe every now and then how near we were getting to 
the top. After a second dwam, a rest and a drauglit 
of water prepared me for another ell'ort aVaseemlinp; 
and now, as 1 advanced, my ideas began to expand to 
something commensurate with the grandeur and novelty 
of the K'cne. When 1 reached the top, I ftgind inj self 
on a broad area of about tcu yards in every way of 
massive stone-blocks broken and displaced. Mxliimsted 
and overlieated, I laid me down, p.anting like a grey¬ 
hound after a severe chase. I bat lied my temples, and 
drank a deep, cool draught of Nile water. After 
inhaling for a few minutes the fresli, elastic bn'czo 
blowing up the river, I felt that 1 was myself again. 

I rose, and.gazed with avidity in flxe>I silence, north 
and south, east and west. And now 1 felt it \ ery exlii- 
larating to the spirit, when tims slanduig*tm a small, 
unprotected pavement so many hundred feet abote the 
cartl), and so m.any thousand miles from home, to bo 
aloue, surrounded only by tliree wild and ferocious-like 
savages. The Arabs knew as well as 1 did that my life 
and proiwrty WM, i.. heir power; but tlay^ were kind, 
and i)roud of tliwojifldeueo I luul in them. They lajiped* 
me gently on the l)ack, psittcJ my liead, kis.sed iiiy haml, 
and then with a low, laughiug, .sinister growl, tliey askod 
me for bnckshisli, wliieh 1 Urmly refused; tlien tluy 
laughed, end sang and chattel! as liofore. In cidinly 
looking around mu, one idea tilled and fixed niy mind, 
which I expressed at the time in one word—magnifioenee! 

.I mmained long at the top of the jiyraiuid, and 

naturally felt elevated by tlic sublimity of tlie seuiwy 
around, and also by liie tliouglit, tliat 1 hail conquered 
every difficulty, and accomplished niy 5very purpose. 
The breeze was still cool, although the sun was 
npw high in tlie sky. I laughed and talked with tlie' 
Arabs; and advanced with them holding my two 
.hands, to the very edge, and looked down the awful 
precipice. Hero again, with a push, or a kick, or 
prol?»hly by ndthdrawing their hands, iny days would 
hsl^ been Jinished; and 1 would have been buried in 
the Desert among the ancient kings, or more likely 
worried up by hungry hyanias. 1 lookuik around at 
myl^utp, and began carefully to read tbs names cut 
oitt bn the stones, anxious to catch one from my own 
cohnit^, or of my acquaintance, but iu this 1 did not 
tHUKned'. Seeing me thus occupied, one of the Arabs 
drei^A^m his jmoket a large murdcrons-lookin||^u%, 
he advanced towards me with it in his hand, 


| l^iered the tenth part of what I bad licara or 
' reaAi.1' la^ghtihave been a^d of my life. But witli a 
he pointed to a stone, ns if to intimate 
saiiibpld cut out my name upon it. Tlwn vetf 
ijidd but hiS' Itand for buckshisb, and 1 
to two or thnae plkstcrs. .... 
I MmiAaud giddy for awhile; and 
iB*et the ifete ctf the poor 


officer from India, who, on a similar occasion, imppened 
to miss his foot, and went bouncing ftom one I^gc of 
stone 'g> another, towards the bottom, like a hall, and 
that.long after life was beaten out of him. S^ing 
tills, tlie Arabs renewed their deutand forabucksl^ij^ 
and with more iierscvorance than ever; but I^as 
equidly firm in my determination that inoio money they 
slioutd not have till 1 ruaclicd the bottom. At last they 
took mu by both hands as before, and conducted mo 
carefully from Mep to step. By and by I jumpeil 
down from one ledge to ihiother without their ai^st- 
ance, till I reached the mouth of the entrance to the 
interior. 1 descended tiiis iidet somewhat aTter the 
iiiaiiucr of a sweep going cUlwn a (.•Iiiinney, but not ; 
quite so comfortable, 1 believe. In this narrow inclined 
plane, I not only liad to encounter sandflies, and every 
variety of vermin in Egypt, but 1 wnsilflraid of serpants. 
The confined jiass was filled, too, witli warm dust, and 
the heat and smoke of the lights we carried increased 
thq stifling sensation. In these cireiimstanccs, I felt 
anxious only to go as far as would enable me to fire a 
pistol w'ith ofTcct in one of tile vaults. This is well 
wortli while, inasmuch as the sound of the explosion was 
loader tlian the roar of a cunnoii. In fiuit, it almost 
vent tlie drum of niy cars, and rolled on like thunder 
tlirniigh the interior of tlie pyramid, multiplied and 
iimgiiified as it was by a thousaud eehcies. The sound 
seemed to sink, and mount from cavity to cavity—to 
rebound and to divide—and at length to die in a good 
old age. Til# flasli and the smoke produced, too, a 
momentary feeling of terror. Having performed tliis 
marvellous feat, 1 was nowise ambitious to qualify 
myself further lot giving a description of the interior.’ 

Alter visiting Suez, the aiitiior returned to Cairo, 
descended to the const of the Levant, and took |^ipping 
for Jaflii, on the route t(f .lenisalem. Every point of* 
interest in the lioiy city is described as minutely as 
could be desired. Next, there was a visit to the Dead 
Sea, regarding which there occur some sagacious 
remarks. The doctor repudiates the ordinary belief, 
tliat tlie waters of this famed hike arc carried off by 
exhalation. Ki.x million tons of water aref discharged 
every day liy the Jordan into tlie Dead tiea; and to 
suppose that tliis vast increase is wholly exhaled, seems 
to him absurd. He deems it more likely tliat the lake 
issues by subterranean passages into the lied Sea. The 
onl 3 ’' remark that occurs to us on this iioint is, that the 
saltiu-ss of tile lake must be held as a proof tliat there 
is at least a large e.vlialution from the siiriace. 

I'f Aitoii also visited Bethiclicm, where he saw much 
to interest iiim; and had the satisfuctiou of being 
hospitably entertained by the fathers of the Greek 
I'oiiveiit. ‘ 1 left the convent, ho saj's, ‘ soothed and 
satisfied niuoli with :dl that I had seen, and went round 
to take a parting and more pnrlitular view of the plain 
where the sliepherds hoard the angels proclaim! 

“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth pcacc; , 
g^od-will towards men !” Vl'lic plain is still mainly 
under pasture, fertile and well watered, and there, I 
saw shepherds still lending their flocks. I'hesc shep¬ 
herds have great influence over their sheep. Many of 
tiicm liave no dogs. Their flocks arc docile and, 
domdstie, and not ns tlie black-fiiced breed of sheep in 
Scotland, scouring the hills like cav.alry. Tiie shep-, 
herd’s word spoken at aiw time is sufficient to |nak«. 
them understand and obey him. He sleeps among ttiejtt/ 
at night, and in the morning he leadeth them forth itt i 
drink shy tho still waters, and feedeth them hlT 
green pastures. Ho walks before them sldV/hM';: 
stately; and so adcustomed arc the sheep to,be 
by hini, that every few bites they take they 
with eariiostncss to sec that he is there.. 


flock, bit Msk and fondle at 
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tender intimacj between the Iihmaelite sod hf« flock. 

know Mi Toice, knd follow him, and be caroth for 
the iheep. Be gatliereth his lambs, and seekfth out 
his flcMik among the sheep, and gently leadeth thenuthnt 
arc,yith yOUng, anti carrieth the lanilw in his bosom. 
In r^urning back to Jcrusnlem, I hatted on a rugged 
height to surtsey more ptvrticularly, and enjoy tho scene 
where Ruth went to glean tlio cars of c4m in tho field 
of her kinsman Honz. Hither she came for tlie begin¬ 
ning of barley harvest, liccausc she ,would not leave 
RaS fi in licr sorrow. “ Enfroat mo not to leave thee: 
tbr wliiUier thou goest, I will go; and •whore thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: tl* people shall be my people, 
and thy Grod my God. ti’herc thou dicst, will 1 die, 
and there will I be buried : tlic Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 
Hova-simplc an^eiider ! Hero, when looking around 
me, honoured I felt for ever be her memory, not only 
for these touching sentiments, worthy of oor raeo even 
before the fall, and wlicu the iin.'ige of God was not 
yet effaced; but al.so in respect that she who uttered 
these words was llic great-grandinotlicr of D.ivid, and 
as of the generation of .Jesus. Here also I looked back 
to tho city of Retlilehem with lingering regret, utter¬ 
ing a common-place farewell to the scone, but never to 
its hallowed recollections.’ 

We may conclude our extracts with a passage 
descriptive of the doctor’s departure from the Holy 
Land, from which it will be seen that he w:y? not imlis- 
posed to keep his part when noccssiVy demanded. 
‘The steamer I^vanl was ortlered to sail at niidiiiglit 
on tho day it arrived at Jaffa, and yiero was a vast, 
crowd and ju^ent confusion at tho embarkation. All 
the villainy of the Arab watermen was in active openi- 
,tiou. With tlic assistance of^Ur ICial’s Italian servant, 
an arrangement had bw'n made that 1 and my friend 
■were to be taken out to tlte steamer for a stipulated 
sum; but wliile all the boats of the natives were going 
off, ours was still detained at the pier under a variety 
of flimsy pretenees. Then a proposal was made to 
carry the lyggsige back to tlio shore, and to take away 
tlie boat somewhere else, a promise being given by the 
Arabs tliat tlicy would return with it in plenty of time 
to take ns on board before midnight. By this time, I 
•was too old a traveller amid nifllans of tills sort to 
permit so simple a fraud to Iw perpetrated. 'I'ho crew 
insisted on taking bold of the oars, and iny friend and 
1 persisted in preventing them. Wc soon saw that 
nothing but determined courage would carry the da!y. 
I therefore did not hesitate to grasp the skipper fl|linly 
by the tliroat till I almost choked him, tliruatcning to 
[ toss him headlong into the sea. We also tlireatbned 
loudly to go back to tlio English consul; and to have 
them punished fur tiiijir conduct. Awed a little, and 
seeing that we were not to be so easily done as they 
expected, notwithstanding that wo hail been so simple 
as to pay our flire before^e started, they did at lagt 
push off the boat; but it was only after a fashion of 
their own. Every forty yards tlieir oars struck work, 
and Oiey demanded more money. The sea was rough 
even beyond the breakers, and the gravestone which 1 
had seen'in the garden at .Jaffa was enough to convince 
me, that the guiding of a boat by savages in the difrk, 
throtigh the neck of such a harbour, with whirling 
currdflts and terriiying wave% was« matter of consider¬ 
able danger, nier© was no remcily for it, but con- 
^^nping to set the crew at deflanoe, knowing that they 
eonld not upset the boat without endangering their 
pwn Hy«» 08 well os ours. They wjtted us, however, 

: i^rp|8s«y, with the speay, and did tteir best to fri^ton 
;^t,ti^.faoklng the boat like a cradle. Flwt one piaster 
' (about ,(wo|)eooe4»lft>enny) was given, to the skipper, 

a n' boat,.<M|^siyiTito^m hboilt a hundred yards, 

en^^e^dnwiia&to^ more. A^her 

another 

}dut. ]to#pni. And fl^ard •#«!• mured 


till we ikere fairly within cry (ff the thlpi when 1 called, 
out for assistanci^ and they pushed itt directly along¬ 
side, behind the paddle-box,' Here agai£ they detain^ 
file luggage, and demanded more buckshish; but.I ltdd 
hold of t?ie rope hanging down ftom the riMt of the 
steamer,* and crying to my companion to yt still and 
watch our property, I ran np the side of the ship and 
called for the master, knowing that the captain was On 
shore. Looking clown upon them, he threatened to 
sink them in the ocean if they did not bring everything 
oil deck in a minute. When I saw tlie portmanteaus 
brought up, ntid niy friend and safely on board, I 
tlionght tliat all was well enough, although wo ha*1 got 
a ducking in the surf; but in a little, my friend found 
tfiiit fu) had hoeii robbed of his xmrse, containing two 
snvoreigns and sonio small money; but nobody could 
tell n’liotlicr this liad been done in the crowd on the 
jiier, or iviicn he was in the boat, or when helped np 
tlie side of the ship. The anchor was weighed about 
midnight, and p-c steamed along the coast of Samaria, 
towards the once famous city and ac.iport of Herod.’ 

Having taken the liberty to be jocular on tho doctor’s 
oddities of expression, -a-e beg to say, that notwitlistand- 
iiig. those atf.l other ecceiitricific.«, the work he has pro¬ 
duced is well worthy of perusal, and of finding a place 
ill all res])ectnblc libraries. 


GLEANING IN SCOTLAND. 

BY A rnACTITIOIfUtt. 

Liku most other uhiiiuiloiis customs, com-gleanir^ 
lias la'cn frequently doserilicd by the painter and tho 
jioet, jet 1 niiieli question xvliether in any case the 
jiietiin; is true to nature. A certain amount of idealism 
is infused into all the skotidies—indeed, in the experi¬ 
ence of mimucrs of readers, this is the sole feature in 
most of them. Such a defect is easily accounted for. 
Those who have depicted the custom were practically 
nniu'quuinU d with its details, and invariably marie the 
sacred story the model of their picture, witliout taking 
into eonsideratioii the changes icfftltlblthy time or local 
‘peeuliaritj'. J'lven the beautiful and glowing descrip¬ 
tion of English laim-gleunirtg given bj-Thomson, is felt 
I)j' practical observers to be greatly too much'of the 
Oriental hue, too redolent of the fragrance of a, fiincifbl 
Arciidia. It is a pity that this interesting custom Is 
not more faitlifully transcribed into our national 
poetry; and it is witli tlie hope that a future Burns 
may make the attempt, that the writer of this article 
vehrtires to give a short history of liis gleaning-days, 
believing the,subject to bo interesting enough to 
engage tlie attention of tho general reader. 

/. Tliough born amiil the grandeur and sablimity of 
Highland scenery, 1 was, at a very early age, brought 
to reside in a small village on the Ciost coast—smMl 
now, but once tho most famous and important town, 
in that part of Scotland. Among the scenes of theto 
times, none stand out more vividly than the ‘gatherinji- 
days ’—the harvest of the year’s enjoyment—^thft ASSs 
when a whole twelvemonth’s happiness was concen¬ 
trated in the six weeks’ vacation of the vitlage- 
Bchool. I do not recollect the time when 1 began to 
glean—or t/ather, as it is locally termed — ptobabiy 
I would, when very young, follow the othort .jlp tli® 
neartJCarms, and gradually become, as I gprmr tddffif, 
a rc^ar gleaner. At that time the 'hi 

our .district were divided into two ean|i* dr' 

One of these was headed by ftgjt old sroatea^ttwle 

sbearing-day* were past; and oa 

peaceable, decent bodies, it WM.cIboiidei^ 

to get attached'to their .band.' 

pos^ of the wilder spirits pi the.ii^'’!k^;Ai|90W^t 

nothing." of *di&«^ 

turnips,' and crnnmtttiDgii'AiEbi^ 


farm*' 'Which th^f .vlil* 
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* 


dispoiiitton, luml *«ppo«ed good diaracter, ^ifooured this could Tw had, than in the qumtltiet gathered by 
n»y admittance into the more respectable gang.; and different peraoiwinthe same apace of time. Acarelcas 


I had tto Mmoor ef aharing its fortunes durini 
the Atm dr six years I,continued a gleaner. I wal 


or ine'lperienced gatherer could easily be detected By 
the eixe and sAa/ie of bis single. , llio usual method. 


surprised to see one of thesqold ladies toddling about practised by a good gleaner was as followf:—PlaaM^ 
tlievlUage only a few weeks ago, thougli her ^tlioring- the left linml upon tlic knee, or behind the bnalcTtlie 


days are long since past. Slio is the last survivor of right was used to lifttlie ears, care being lakeoTO grasp 
the quorum, and is now fast fading into dotage. them close by the ‘ neck.’ When the rightfliand had 

Aitlioi^h the two gloaning-partics never assumed a gather'd perhaps twenty or thirty ears, these were 
positive antagonism, tliey took care to conceal tlicir ehaiigetl into tl>C left; hand; the^ight was a^in 
movements from each other as well as possible. IVlicn replenished from the ground; aun this processwas 
one of our party ree^ivod information of alirldheiiig continued till tlm left was ftiiif or rather ^ill tlie 


‘ready,' the fiict was scerc'tly conveyed to all the gleaner liear<I one of hi.s or t ‘Tie!’ 

memters, with an injunction to be ‘in such a place at when the single was oliIigetlTo he completed. Tims it 
such an hour’ on the following morning; and th* is clear lliat a good eye and a quick hand are essential 
result gciicnilly was, tliat wo had a considerable to a good gleaner. ^ 

jMJrtion of tlic field gleaned beiforc the otlicr gang Wliciicvcr one of the incm1)ers of the party fdUnd 
arrived. But we did nut alwa.y8 act oiivprcvions that tin- left hand vt-as quite full, he or site could 
information. Many a moniing wo departed on tlic compel tlie otliors to finish tlieir singli's wiiether tlicir 
search, and frequently wandered all, day without ihaud was fail or not, liy sinijtly crying tlio aforc-mcn- 
‘ lifting a head.’ Tlieso were thu Ix'St times for us tioned word ‘'J'ie!' At tiiis sunnd, the whole hand 
young ones, wliose hearts were too liglit to care for pi'occeded to fasten their bundles, and deposit them on 


more tlian tlie fun of the tiling, as wo tlion liad a 
glorious opportunity of g«“ttiiig a feast (f hranihlc- 


tlie rig chosen for their rt'ception. Tlie process of 
‘ lying’ it is impos-sible to explain on pajicr; Imt I can 


berries and wild rasplierries in the woods and moors; assure my readers it aiforded great scope for taste and 


but to the older members of our party the disappoiut- 
ment was anytliing hut pleasant. t 


ingenuity. Few, indeed, could do it properly, though 
the singles of some were very neat. Tlie licst ‘tyer’ 


I have siHiken of a field being rnotfy. Now, to some in our party, and indeed in tlic district, was a little, 
readers, tliis may convey a very erroneous idea. AVo middle-agciLwoman, who was a diligent, rapid gatherer, 
learn that in early times not only were the gleaners and generally the first to finish lier handful. Her 
admitted anioiig the sheaves, or allowed to ‘follow singles were perfectly round, and as flat at the top as 
the shearers,’ ns the privilege is now termed, lint, if laid willi a pl,yininel. Having fiiiisiicd tying, wo 
in a certain instance, tlic reapers were eoniinanded laid down our singles aeeonling to order, so that no 


to leave a handful now and then for tho gleaner. 
Now, that qustom is entirely changed: tlic sheaves 
arc all taken away from the field ; and instead of the 
reapers leaving handftils expressly for the ;;?lcaner.s, the 


dilTieulty might he fi*lt in collecting them again, and 
so imieceded with oiir hilKjfir. » 

When we got to ilie end of the field, tho custom 
was, to finish oiir handfuls there, and retrace our 


fanner endeavours by raking to secure as mueli as steji.s for tlie purpose of colleeting tlio doixisits, 
possible of wdiat they accidentally leave on tlie wlien eaeli of us tied up our eolleeted bundles at tho 
stubble. I am not inclined to qu.u:rel with the eon- ])lace from wliicli we originally started. To tho 
dition that n'quires tlio stooks to bo removed ere the lover of the picturesque, the seeiio while wc/ia.t resting 
gleaners gain ad ...it nec; beeausc many would be [by tlie licdgc-sido, was one of tlie most beautiful that 
tempted to piltft, and besides, tlic ground on which *eaii bo iiuiigiiu'd. Spread over tlio field in every direc- 
they stand could not lie reached. But tliere is no tion wcwu the gleaners, busily engaged in tlieir cheerful 
doubt that the custom of gleaning was originally tusk; while the liuiii of tlieir eonversatioii, mingling 
a public cnaetniciit; while the tact tbat it lias with the melody of llio iiisoet world, the music of tlie 
spreail over tho whole eartli, and descended to tlie feathery tribes, and tlic ripple of the .adjoining bufn, 
present time, shews tliat it still exists on tlie statute- eombined to form a strain whieli 1 still hoar in tlio 


iwok of justice, in all tho leiigtli and breiultli of its iiauses of life, 
original signification; and it amounts alinost to a On our lioincward read from a successful day's 
virtual abrogation of tho privilege when the stuBble gatliering, bow merry we all were, in spite of our 
is thus cleaned. At all events, if tliese smiliments are tired limbs and the loud upon uir heads 1 Indeeil it 
not in consonance with the new liglita of tlio day, tet was tlie lo.id itVIelf that made us'glad; and we sliould 


tlwni be pardoned in a ci-i/emint gleaner, , liave licon stiR merrier if that lia-i been lieavicr. How 

Upon driving at a field, our first object was to sweet it was to feel tlio weiglit of our industry—no 
choose a locality. If we were first on tlic ground, wo buwlen could possiliiy bo more grateful; and I ques- 
(ook a carefttl survey of its gcographicat position, and tiqii niucii whether that was Jiot thu happiest moment 
acted accordingly. When tho field was level, and in Butli’s first gleaning-ilay, when she trudged home 
equity exposed, it mattered little to what part wo to her mother-in-law with tlio cpliah of barley, tlw 
But in tlio event of its Being hilly, or situated produce of her unflagging toil, 
near a wood, we bod to consider where the best soil When harvest was over, and the chill winds swept 
lay, and whore the sun bad shone most. At was in over cleared and gleaned fields, oui- bond oT union 
the discovery of these important points? that tho wad* dissolved, eaoli retired to his respective habita- 
sa^netty nnd experience of our siged leaders wore tion, and, like Kuth, ‘ licat out that he had gleaned.' 
nupt brilliantly displayed, and gave to our party In many cases, the eesulk was a sufficient supply of 
an .ipunenie superiority over the otlier, vdjose bread to the family for the ensuiug winter. It was 
scKffBCe was mnoh more scanty; it thorefbro ha]^^ied singular tliat, during'tlic rest of the year, little or no ^ 
that we had generMly the largest quantity and best intercofirse was maintained between those who wtWd' 
quality of grain. These preligainwies being settlerl— thus associated diifing harvest. They lived tc^petU^^) 
'and l&yigoiDeraUy took less time Utan I have done to in the same degree of fricndship.as is conution Aitiitagj'. 
writ^Wft began wtg'k, commencing, of course, at the, villagers, but I could never observe any of that 
eiS iflf'^he fleW by whhffi we entered, and travelling intimacy which it was natural to suppeme su^' lifes 
up ddvhai ^the rigs. ' annual combination would create. They 

1^\|iaa»s of gleaning may be poerally coDsidered returned to their ordinaiy occupatitms, anA {|d4[lhsmi|i[ 
a vmy one; but in tins, as in eveiything el^ tiths till the sickle was tgaia heard 
soma }cin^|sdgn u neeessaryy and no better proof of com, and the stacks were growing m' ^ 


i* neeassaryy and no better proof of 1 com, and the stacks were gro'^ng la'lbd ' 
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PRESERVED MEATS AND MEAT-BlSCUri’S. 


uiay be, vliicli prevents dcciiy in a livinj' organic 
subst.auec, liowevcr coinjdcx. "Wlien life departs, the 


The niaiiy-hcodetl public look out fpr ‘nine days’i oiwlaiiglit begins; tlio defender bus been removed, and 
wonders,’ and speedily allow one wonder to obliterate a number of assailants make tlieir appearance. •Ar>, 
tho rctneinbrancc of that wliieli preceded it. So it is hint, and mol!.lura arc tbc principal of these ; they 
with all newspaper topics, an'il so it has been in respect attack the dead organism, and gradually convert it 


to tho preserved-ineat question. AVo all know how 
great was the excitement at tho ooniniene.cinent of tho 
present year on this matter. Ships’ accounts over- 


iifto wholly ditlercnt and inorganic eonipoun(l.s, such as 
water, earhonie acid, aiiunonia, phosjihnretted hydrogen, 
and many olliers. AA’hat, tlien, would result if tliesc 


hauled; arctic stores rc-cxaniincd; canisters opoued disturhers could Ik; warded oIV, one or all? It is now 
and rejected; contracts inquired into; statements and pretty well^asec'rtainod, tliat if any one of the tlircc 
countor-stataments published; questionings of Adini- —ajr, heat, moisture—he absi'iit, the decay is either 

gre.'itly retarded or indefinitely i)oslponed ; and we 


raity officials in tin two Ilonses of Parliament ; rej)orls 


published by eommittei's ; reeomniendations offered for sliall find that iniall antisejitie or presen iiig 2 >roces|e 8 , 
future guidance; descriptions of the ])roserviiig processes the fundamental principle has slmifiy .such an object 


at diflfbrent e.stablishmeiils : all went the round of the 
newspapers, ’ imd then the t<>])io was forgotten. It 
deserves to he held in ri'inembrauce, howSver, for the 
subject-matter is really important and vahialile, in 
respect not oui)’ to the stores for shiiqinig, but to 
tho provisioning of large or small bodies of men under 
.various cxeeptiona' ci,'’tmnistauees. 

Afowof tlio sijjij)! lifh's of organic chemistry sulliec' to 
account for tlie speedy decay of dead animal siil)stanees, 
and for tlie methods whereby this decay is retarded 
or prevented, in organised substances, the ebemieal 


ui view. • ^ 

Sometimes the oiicratiiSi of natural causes leads to 
tile iireservation of dead animal substances for a great 
lengtli of time, by e.xcluding one out of the aliove 
three disturliing inlluences. If lieat be so deficient 
tiiat the animal juices become wliolly frozen up, the 
substance is almost proof against decay, 'fliiis, about 
(Seventy years ago, a lingc animal was found imliodded 
in the ice in Siberia: from a comparison of its skeleton 
with those of e-visting species, Cuvier inferred that this 
animal must Iiave been autediluviau ; and yet, so 


atoms combine in si very romplex but unstable wssy; eompU'tely liad tlsc cold iirevented putrefaction, that 
several sucli atoms group togetiicr to form a proximate dogs willingly ate of tlio still existing* ilosli. At St 
principle, such as gluten, albumen, filirin, &e.; and Petcrshiirg, wlien winter is approaching, the flsli iu 


several of these comhiiie to form a complete orgyiiic 
substance. The chemical raiik-auil-lile, so to speak, 


the markets lieeome almost like blocks of ice, so 
eoniplelely are they frozen ; and in this state they will 


form a battalion, and two or more battufions form Hie remain sound for .a lengtheueil iwriod. Dead poultry, j 
chemical army. lJut it is a law' in cliemistry, tliat tlie and otlier articles of imimal foi.d, arc similarly kept ! 
more complex a substance, becomes, tho less stable i8'‘fresli tlirouglioiit tho winter in many rigorous climates, ' 
its constitution, or tlic sooner is it afieeted by disturbing siinjfiy by tlio powerlessness of the attacking agents, 
giiiaeuccs. lienee organic substances are more readily wi^eu lieat is not one of the ,|uiuber. And tliat wliich 
docomposod than inorganic. How striking, for iustiinco, nature elfects on a largo scale, may reasonably be 
lure the -dianges easily wrought in a few griiius of .imitated by man on a more limited one. It is cus- ■ 
Tlwy contain a kind of starch orfceuia; Ibis tojnary to pack many idiiils of provisions in ice or snow, 
Btoi^bb, ih 'tlic process of malting, becomes ^converted either for keeping tliciii in storehouses, or for^eeuding 
itflo, a kind of sugar; and from this ma'<-sugar or th«» to market. Thus it is with the tubs of poultry, 
trgpgfeitTOed starch, may ho obtained ale or beer, gin or of veal, and of other kinds of meat, which, killed in ihe 
w h>«ify ^ a»d vinegar, by various processes of fermenting country districts of Russia in autumn, are jiackdl ill 
and: distilling. The complex substance break-up snowtokwp, cooi till sold at market; and thus it is- 
tknot^'Atory slight causes, and the simide' eldlSents with mucli of the salmon sent from Sc:otland toXoad;^ ,^^ 
'theniscivei into, new groupings. The srflno Einco the supply of cxccUent ice from Weuham 
ocMp ih iimUfial as iu vegctalblo substances, but still commtncod about tfineteon years ago, has beeomji^j^;, 
as the former are more intricate in abundant and so cheap, it is worth‘a tl»oughtwth«th*k^^,^ 
thaw the latter, and are held together by' preservative powers of cold might not adVantij^ehi||ite 
, be made more available in tills couhtty'than; 

.principle’ may bo,'neither .chemists yet been. In tlie United States,‘housowiv^f 
«aa'tell Mgitii,any great degree «f cbnvonient rqfrigoratoM^ or ice»boX|»,;;^ipp^ft!s'i^:| 
~jf V t^"viw principle, whatever it perforated shelves, under wfih^'ice 
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..vhicii yariotts provisions are placed; a large uncooked 
j(^t of meat is sometimes kept in one of tliete<lx)xc8 
fbr ^^8. Among t^e celebrities of the (j^ystol 
. J^abiQe, many will rcCf-i^ect Masters’s elegant ice-making 
id8«i:me, inSrUicli, by combining chemical action with 
centnlS^^ motion, ice can be made in a few minutes, 
let the rteat 5f the weather be what it may, Tliis 
machine, wxl the portable n-frigcrator^manufactured 
by the WenliUi« Company, together with our familiar, 
old-^hioncd icc'^^puscs, mi|riit suppV ns witli mucli 
moKj^reservativc i>Swor, in respect to articles of food, 

, than we hare luthert^iractically adopted. 

, If, instead of watchSu" the ofliHits produced by 
aWractiun of ietit, we dir^t attention to the abstrac¬ 
tion of moisture, no shall iind that antiseptic or prcscr- 
I vative results nj^^asily obtainable. All kinds of bacon 
andliuoked mwvt? belong to the class hero indicated, 
'riio watery particles are nearly or quite driven out 
from the meat, and tints one of tlic three ile(!anipo»ing 
agents is rendered of no effect. In •some cases, tho 
drying is not sufficient to produce the result, williout 
the aid of tlie remarkable antiseptic jtropcrtics of salt; 
because decomposition may conuuenec before tlie mois¬ 
ture is quite expellwl. Jn iiiuuy parts of the country, 
hams are hung within a wido-spre.ading chimney, over 
or near a turf-lirc, and where a free current of air, as 
• well as a wanu teini>erature, may act upon them; but 
tlu3 jtiiccs become dissipated by this rudo process. 
Simple drying, without the adtUtiuu of ftalt or any 
con<liment, is x>orhups more, oilectuol with vegetable 
tlum witli animal substances. 

But it is under the third point pf view that the 
preservative process is more important and interest¬ 
ing, iaasiunch as it admits of a far more extensive 
I Bpplicailon, We sppak off. the abslr-aetion of air. 
Atmospheric air affects deiul organic matter ehiclly 
throngli tho agency of tho oxygen which forms one 
of its constituents; and it i.s iirinci})ally to insure 
tho expulsion of iixygen that mr is i-xcladisl. Tlio 
examples whicli illustrate the rt'siiUing etl'ei-ts arc i 
numerous and varied, liggs have been varnished so 
03 to exclude air, and have retained the vital prineii»le , 
in the chick for years; and it is a familiar domestic 
practice, to butter the ontsido of eggs as .a means of 
keeping them. The canisters of preserved provision.^, 
however, are the most direct and vulua!)le result of tho 
antiseptic action by exclusion of air. 'I'he Exhibition 
Jury oil Class 8, in their liejsirt on this subject, speak 
thus warmly thereupon It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the importunce of these preparations. The 
invention of the process by which animal and vegetable 
food is preserved in,a fresh and sweet state for an 
iiideffnite period, has ordy be''u applwl practically 
during the last twcTWty-fivc years, and*is intimately, 
connected with tho annals of arctic discovery. The 
. active measures taken to discover a north-west passage, 
and to proseoutc scient^^c research, in all hut inac- 
ccssihle regions, first created a dem.'iiul for this sort of 
fxxl; and the Admiralty stimulated tlie manufacturers 
to great perfection in tiio art. As soon as the valuo 
of thesg preparations in cold climates became gene¬ 
rally admitted, their use was extended to liot oncs^and 
for the sick on board ship under all circumstanees. 
Hitherto they had been employed only as a substitute 
for salt beef or pork at seti, auR if eatem on shore, it 
was (U first as a cariosity merely. ITieir utility in hot 
climates, howev*, speedily heowne evidmit; esjiecially 
India, whore European families are scatter, and 
V'bere, consequently, op the slau|;hter a largo animal, 
more is wasted than vm m cotwomed by a femily of 
the ordinary ntmiber.' . 

Whatever improyements may have been introduced 
by later tnanuf^naei^ ^ pruufiple. involved in the 
,;jW®at-pioi«^ing '^rop^s fa.,('nearly as M. Appert 
l y^sts^^M it forty yi^ 106. Ilis plan consisted |n 
:^|^wvh*g the bones iwia' the .'meat,'; ,hoii>ng' it to 


nearly as groat a degree as if intended Jar immediate 
consumptionj putting it into jars; filling up the jars 
completely with a broth qr -. 10 % Ihepived frtan. 
^rtions of the some meat; corking tiie jars oiosely; 
incasing <^e corks with a,luting formed of qniekrilver 
and diccfie; placing tlio corked jars in a boiler of cold 
water; boiling tlio water and its contents ibr an hour; 
and then allowing the cooling process to supervene 
very gradually. 

Until the recent disclosures concerning the preserved 
meats in the government depfits, tlie extent of the 
manufacture, or rather preparation, was very little 
known to tho general public. In tho last week of 1851, 
an examination, consequent on certain suspicions which 
hiad keen cntcrtaiucil, was curamencod at the victualling 
establishment at Gosxiort. The canisters—for since 
Appert's time stone jars have been generally supor- 
seiled by •till canisters—coiit.ain on an average about 
10 pounds eacli; and out of Ci.l of these whiiffi were 
opened on the, first d.iy’s examination, no fewer than 
573 were condemned as being utterly unfit for food. 
On tho next day, 734: were condemned out of 779 ; and 
by the fourth day, tho nnmbor examined iiad risen to 
U707, of w*«icli only 197 were deemed fit for food. 
iSucli wretctioil offal had been packed in tho canisters, 
instead of good meat, that the stench arising fhim tho 
decomposing mass Wiis most revolting; tho examiners 
■wore comiielled to use Sir William Burnett’s disinfect¬ 
ing tliiid abundantly, and even to suspend their. labours 
i tor two or three days under fear of infection. The 
canisters formed part of a sujqily sent in by a con¬ 
tractor in Kovoniber 1850, under a warnuit that tlio 
contents would remain good for five years; tho filling 
of tho canisters was understood to have been clTectod 
at Oalatz, in Moldavia, hut the contractor .was in Eng¬ 
land. The supply amounted to COOO canisters, all of 
which had fo be examined, and out of which only a few 
huudved were found to contain substances fit for food. 
Instead of good meat, or in addition to a small quantity 
of good meat, the exainiiiens found lung, liver, heart, 
tongue, kidney, tendon, ligame nt, pa late, fat, tallow, 
coagulated blood, and even a piiCPttf leather—all in a 
' state of such loathsome putridity as toi^euder tlie office 
of tho examiners a terrible one. 

Of course nothing can be predicated from such 
atnieities as those against tho wholesomcness of jire- 
served food; they jirove only tlic necessity of caution in 
making the govuriimeiit contracts, and in accepting tho 
supplii'K. Tlio Admiralty showed, during .subseqaeat 
discussions, that large supplies liad been received from 
vkrfous quarters for several years, for use on ship- 
bo^arJ in loiig^voyages and on arctic, expeditions; tl^at 
these Iiiul turned out well; .and tliat the contractor 
rwho was disgraced in tlie present Instance, was among 
those who hod before fulfilled his contracts projierly. 
Eortuiiately, there is no evidence that serious evil h^ 
resulted from the supply of the canisters to ships; the i 
discovery was made in lime to serve as a usafttl lesson 
in future to government officials and to unprincipled 
contractors. 

TJio jury report before adverted to, points pul how 
cheap and^onomical these preserved meats realfit 8tc, 
from tlic (ircnmstance, that all that is catat^ is so 
well brouglit into use. It is tiffirmed by the manu&c- 
tUTcrs, that meat in tliis form supplies troops and 
shipgwitli aclicaper animal diet thui salt px^sions, 
by afbiding the expense of casks, leqka^ 
bone, shrinkage, stowage, &c,, Which iwe,^)W 
items, and entaU gieat waste and oxpeadit^ ^ajoAty 
a canister of the foisner being so .mneh 
.a cask of the latter, in the event of, 
meat tainting Iho whole contents. ^0 
all the, cases, when opened, ap ihund 
much,of the freshness 'U 'pate 'and'i'ffikyope to 

newly-kiUed meati the|i[aie...idp«y«|!pi;'4tm^^ 
ove^one. As a 
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are dried at a certiun tcraperatfiro (104 to 118 
degrees Fidirenfiriit), snflSdent to expel the moisture 
■without impartiug a burnt taste; and in this oi)eAition 
siA^ose neyly sevc»-eighths of tiieir original wei^t. 
Tlrelkijetabfes arc then pressed forcibly into the form 
of caht^^md a|c kept in tinfoil till rctiuired fur use. 
These ■vogrtablcs require, ■nlicn about ^to bo eaten, 
rather mow^nling than those in the ordinary stale. 
Some of tlic r'l'^h ships of -war are supplied with 
• fh^n^mneh to fife satisfaction of t^ic crews. Dr 
Lindfl^ has slatedT'^i the authority of a distin- 

f uisbed cMccr in the Antarctic expetlilio)! under Sir 
antes lloss, tiiat aUlion^> all the i>re.sorvcd meats 
■ used on that occasion were excellent, and tlierc' was 
' not tlio slightest ground for any complaint of tlieir 
*quali|y, the crdV^beeanic tired of the meat, but 
never of the vegetables. ‘ Tliis sluxild shew us,’ says 
DrLindloy, ‘that it is not suflieient to supply sliiiis’ 
crows with preserved meats, but tliat tliey should 
be'supplied with vegetables also, the means of doing 
.whidl is non’ aflVirdcd.’ Cieuerally speaking, the flavour 
of preserved vegetalilcs, wlietlier ])repared on jdasson's 
or on any other process, is fieslier Ilian that of the 
meats—espet-ially in the case of those which aboimti 
in the saccharine principle, as beet, carrot, tuniijis, &c. 
The more farinaceous vegetables, such as green jicas, 
do not preserve so well. 

Ono of the most remarkable, and perhaps valnablc 
recent introductions, in re.speet to presgnwd food, is 
the American mi'.ut - hi/tcuil, prepureil by JSIr Borden. 
A biscuit - bei'f is preiwired by a Brcnelmiim, M. J)u 
Liscoet, resembling an ordinary eoinse sliiii-biseuit; 
but this is said to have ‘ an auinial, salt, and not very 
agreeable taste.’ The Aineriean nient-biseuit, however, 
Ss prepared in a way which rSiulcr.s its qualities e.isily 
intelligible. It contains in a eoucentrated form all the 
nutriment of moat, combined with flour. The best 
Wheaton flour is employed, with the nutriment of the 
best beef, and the rc-ult is presented for use as food in 
the form of a dry, inodorous, flat, brilllo <’ake, uhieii 
will keep -Wlicn dry for an mdiinited jieriod. Wlien 
required for use, it is dissolveil in hot water, boiled, and 
seasoned at pleasure, forming .a soup about tiie consist¬ 
ence of sago. One pound of the biscuit contains the 
nutritive matter— fat cseejiled— of five pounds of jJrimc 
beef, mixed with half a pound of wlieateii flour. (>nu 
ounce of the biscuit, grated ami boiled in a iiint of wati-r, 
s'ufflces to form the sonp. It cun also he used in ]md- 
dings and sauces. The manufacture of the meat-hisciiit 
is located at Galveston, in Texas, which abounds la 
excellent cattle at a very Imv price. It i» said Unit the 
meat-biscuit is not- li.iVlc to lieating or pioiildiiig, like 
corn and flour, nor subject to be attacki’d by inscets. 
1'hc meat-biscuit was Argely used by the llluted States’ 
army duriug the Mexican campaign ; the nutrimcjit of 
500 potmds of lieef, with 70 pounds of flour, was packed 
in a twenty-two-gallon ca^. » 

Dr Lindley, as one of the jurors for the Great 
Exhibition, and as a lecturer on the subject at the 
Society of Arts, commends the nieat-hi.seiiit in the 
■very hig];e8t terms. ‘ 1 think 1 am jiistilicd in looking 
Upon B,’ ho soys, ‘ as ono of the most imiiortaub S 4 tb- 
Stances which this Exhibition has brought to olir 
knoii^ledgc. "When we consider that by this method, 
in such places as Buenos .^res,* animals which urn 
there of little or no value, instead of being destroyed, 
as they often are, for their bones, moy bo boile^ down 
and, mixed with the flour which all such countries 
. produce, and so tsonvcited into d cuhstance of*such 
duiablUty that it may bo preserved with the greatest 
ease, bM seht to distant countries; it seems as if a 
new means of stthsit^:gnbe v^as actually offered to us. 
Take tho Argentk |0 Republic, take Australia, and 
wliat ;^fy do wm ifflidi' ro^t there in tiroes 
!?.‘^';dr(mght,.^liiiiife they, cannot get rid of it while it is 


wlLtt down,' and mix the essence 


with flour—aud we know they have tho*flnest fa the 
world—and so prepare a substance that can bo pid^ 
served for times when food is not, so plentiftil, or sept, 
to cwintrics wlioro it is alw'ays more difficult to procure 
food. Is not this a vory«groat gain?’ A xiertinent 
question, Vhieh intelligent emigrants vrouiS do well 
to bear in mind. ' ' 


THE BUYKB OF SOULS: 

A EUSSIAN STOBT. 

Ar.r, over the world, the essential olcments of human 
n.aturc arc ibo same. Ami it is very fortnnato for 
me thiit they are so, else J should find myself in con- 
sitleratik- dillieiilty in endeavouring to place before 
my roiulers a correct picture of tho little, but-of-thc- 
wiiy town of Nikolsk. Making due allowances for 
the diffcroflces in national mmniers and customs; for 
Nikolsk being under the dominion of his nutoernti'e 
\na,iosty the emperor of all the Uussiits, instead of the 
mild, coii-titutional government of Quecu Victoria, 
there is no great diserepaney between TSikolsk and any 
equally out-of-the-way town in Engl.iml. It has the 
saiifb dearth bf exeitonieiit, the same monotonous Uui- 
forinitj’ of life; it lives in tlic same profound ignorance 
of the gre.it im-ldents that tlin drama of human 
cxistenee is*developiiig ou the theatre of the w'orld at 
large ; it h.as its jiriesf, its doctor, its lawyer, its post- 
ofliee where a seal is not so saere.l ns it might be, or 
ratlier where llic jirolilem of getting at the news, 
witiitmt breakin.g tlie wax, lias been sueccssfiilly 
solved; it has the same thirst for scandal, the s.amo 
intense interest for the most contemptible trivialities, 
the siiine eonstanlly impending clanger of suicide from 
ennui, did not human nature miapt itself to its environ¬ 
ments, and q<nk into pettiness us naturally ns though 
there were no such things as towns and cities, and 
enlarged views of in.an and nature in the world: all 
tiicse it has tlie same ns any British Little I’cdlington. 
Then it has its circles of social intercourse, ns rigidly 
defined and as intensely veneratedji^hc rules of court 
jireeedeiice. 'riie diirercnco in tlf^oPiqJ scale between 
a landowner, a tenant, a member of tho professions, a 
tradesman, a publican, a sweej), and a beggar, is accu¬ 
rately proscribed and n-ligionsly observed—with tips 
addition, however, tliat in Xikulsk tlie owners of land 
are also owners of the serfs upon the land, and that 
tho numerons representatives of that most centralisud 
of all governments cut an important figure in tho 
snyh^icries of the idacc. In fine, there is ono little 
Kngh.-<h word that describes Eikolsk comi>letely, Snd 
thii^ is— (in//, sit is dull—beyond (aimprchcnsiun dull. 
No town in the universe can he duller; because, from 
/ts quintessential dulncss, there is but one step to total 
inanition. 

Thus, in Nikolsk, the ancient saying, that there is 
notliing new under tho sun, was daily and hourly» 
verified. Week after week, jUnd year after year, the 
governor pillaged the people; the inspector of (forties 
pill.'iged the charities; the inspector of nuisances llfjf- i 
lously avoided inspecting at all, lest, by removing them; I 
tho need his services should cease; the ImmbwtK^ 
ground down the serfs; the tax-assessor grinind tjip 
hmdowjKTS; and cveryhcKly, in retmn for wie fevmirs 
a paternal government showered upon them 
its ii^imieulate representatives, cheated and ij^anded 
that ^ernment with a wrsistency and 
appfoadifag the suhltnfo, Mothblrs of 
despair, far in Nikolsk tlilire were So ‘ ' 

no eligible matches; fatliers of tons de 
♦urn, for ns everybody robhedeyerybodj^, 
ment robbed the robbers, tiiere wefagfa! 
wore tho fhshioM of 1820 fa 1810,^3^*^ t&S 
that th^'worn tho newest frofa-'.fMs'/''" 
poetkm « the commufatj wefa'i^ “ ' 
of Vpltnire ns a, pfromkfag 
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paUic labonroJ under the fixcnj idea, that somowlxere 
Ur Olhqr Najiblecm \v>aa still prosecuting: liis leviathan 
campaigns, happily not in Russia. Tlio only tliifig 
that ever broke the monotony of existemje was tiie 
provalence of cholera, or tlio governor essaying some 
loftier fli^it of tyranny than usual by hanging up a 
score of defaulters to the revenue, or knoutipg a bevy 
of ladies whose tongues outran their piMulence. 

Buch being tlie state of afhiirs in 'NiUolsk, it will he 
cosily imagined, that when mine liost of tlie Bl.ick 
Eagle, in a very gnportant and mysterious manner, 
announced to a select few that a singular ami cecentrie 
stranger, rolling in money; liad arrived at his lioslelry, 
with tlie intention of stuj-ing some time in NSiol'k, 
tile news flew like a telegrapliic message, or a piece of 
scandal among a conmuinity of old inui(l.s, llirougli llic 
place; and that in a few lumrs after his arriwl, nobody, 
from governor to serf, tUongiit or sjioke of aiiytliing or 
anyliody else tlian tlie mysterious straijger, wlio, unden 
tl’o name of Teliiteliikof, occupied tlic liest siiile of 
apartments in tlio Black I'^agle, and, as tlie laiullord 
affirmed on oatb, was eccentric to a elegree, and ri-velled 
in untold gold. _ • 

Now, whatever liad been the station in socieh' of Jl. 
Teliiteliikof, Ids means or his iilio'ynerasy, the mere 
fact of Ids being a stranger liiid lieen eiuwgli (o make 
the good peo])lc of Nikolsk pounce down upon liiiii like 
a hawk on its quarry, and niovnlly tear Iiini lo jiii'ces 
with rapacious analysis to satiate their ravenous eiiri- 
osily. Blit as to tlie fact of ids being a .slninger, was 
added tiic piquancy of a reinitiitiini for eceeiitricity, 
and the irresistilile reeorimieiidalion of wealth, tlie 
Teliiteliikof mania spread over al) ranks of socU'ly, 
and raged with tlie fury of a tornado liy tlie evening of 
the very day upon wliieli the liost of tlie .l-kigle first 
deliglitcd tlieiii w'illi llie news. In f.icl, s?) intense was 
tlie rage regarding him, that tlie liiiullord <>1‘ llial 
hostelry reaped a Ibrluiic from tlio constanl drain iijion 
Ids potahies by inquisitive callers, ami would liave 
assurially ceased to cii.“ix>nse strong drinks lor ever¬ 
more, had not governor, in ids vexation at tlu^ 
sequel of TelifleldlLof’s visit, found some prelext to 
despoil him of ids gains, and a good rouml sum lo hoot. 
Various were tlie speculations as to the oeeupations 
and antecedents of Teliiteliikof, and tlie biisiiies.s that 
had called him to Nikolsk. Biilerprising inolliers of 
families hoiied tliat lie was n (kissaek Cnclebs in seai’cli 
of a wife, and began, on tlie strength of tlie surmise, to 
lay plots for ensnaring Idiii, justly eonsidering that a 
fool witli money is pn-lbralile to a sage without; liiftd- 
ownorS tremhlud at the idea of ids lieiiig a goveriimeiit 
assessor, come to examine into the slate of tlie proper¬ 
ties, and assess aeeordingly; while goveriiiiient 
knowing too well that a paternal government does 
not tolerate plundering in subordinates, shuddered, 
»con«,cipncc-striekcn, at tlio idea tliat lie must he a St 
Petersburg inspector, come to Nikolsk willi jiowers of 
Serntiny, and equally unlimited powers of kiioiiting. 
Rnwy ^^lass, therefore, received witli joy tlie assurance, 
that lie was simply a private gentlemaii of fortune, 
trayellihg over Russia at his own sweet •will. 'I’lds 
‘inipe host' positively stated that ho iiad lieard Teld- 
.tcllikolf say witli his own lips. This aiinonneemerit 
denghted the offlehils and landowners, by removing 


It being thus definitely ecttletl that thdre 

g hbtliilW. to be feared from Tchitchikof, tlie good 
naturally took up the next position-* 
* stranger, and rich and eccentric, there 
to be gained from him. The leading 
NRmUkitms being curiosity and avarice, 
th'^ "S&W tt - uHth".Bi:ronBorawcre generally twofold-— 
to for a^frsw days, by dlscoveriiw 

a^Skirs, and, where'frets failed. 


calliag in the aid of fancy; and when there was nothing 
niorc^ to he discovered or invented, to lighten their 
mqppy-elicsts by all the tjwanny tlpit power dare ven tu p^ 
oil, or tlie effrontery that eunning conltf doviaHPn 
execute. Tlieir curiosity regarding Tchitchiilof ‘ was 
soon liafflod, by discovering, like SocratT's, tl^all they 
kijew was, tliht nothing could be kiiowim^u vain did 
mine host essay to pump him: witli of the most 

voliihlo coiitideaee, 'fehitehikof ciiuerived always, vir¬ 
tually lo tell notiling, fn vain postmaster Hbokcd 
among the letters with a lyn^roye; not one word of 
writing ever e.ime to Teliitd,,drof through the medium 
of the post. Tlieir knowle^u> of liiin speedily resolved 
itself into this: that ho was a dasliing, handsome 
young man, of most refined and x-»li»hcd innnncrs,* 
emineiilly gifted viitli that KcIf-posSe.ssioii which Is the 
never-failing aeeoinpaniment of good-breeding and 
intercourse witli wiiiil is termed good society, elegant 
in dress, ami, iis the host of the Eagle aimouueed, 
decidedly eceentrie. Tliis oeeentricity manifested itself 
in one way, and one only, and tliat altogetlierincoinprc- 
Iieiisiiile to Hie greedy Nikolskiuns—iianioly, p morbid 
ijesirc to jiiirt witli lii.s money. If Teliitchikof met 
a serf’ on tlie liigliway. he would olfev him a ruble for 
a .wtiid^, a cap, or any oilier article lie wore, intrinsically 
not north a li.iiidful of corn; find ivlicn thobewildered 
si-rf lie.''itated. Mould manifest the utmost finger and 
iiii|iatieiiei'until lie laid gained pos.session of tlie coveted 
article. AVitTi fios'^escion, liis value for it ceased, and 
tlie dear juircluoe Mas g-eiieridly eoiisigned to tlie fire 
a fcM- iiiiiiiiles after it M'a.s bouglit. Ilou’cver varied 
liis freaks' iiiiglir lie in delfiil, in spirit they M’erc ever 
cs.-,entially the s.inie; lliey ever consisted in making 
.some woiuldess iiieee of l^iiiher an e.xeusefor l^liteninj^ 
Ids purse of a ruble or two. 

'I'lie priest of tlie iitfieo was the first to find a solution 
of 'I'ehiteliikof’s eimdiiet. He asserted that 'reliitchikof, 
ill his love for money, had eoimnitted some fraud or 
some misdeed lo obtain it, ami that his eonseictice 
smiting Iiiiii. he had sought ghostly solaeu from some 
minister, liy mIioiii he had lieeii ordered, as adequate i 
peiiaiiee, to get olf a certain portion jicr annum in 
bad bargains--tlius at once doing good to tlie sellers 
and torturing’ the iiviiricions spirit of tlie x>eiiiteiitial 
pnreliaser. 'I'o lids liio governor objected, with much 
force, tliat, money being tlie end of Immaii existence, 
tlie gjiiningr of it, by any means sliort of murder, must I 
lie laiulable, and eoiikl sit lieavily on no sane man’s 
coiisi'ienee; but being warned iiy the priest, tlmt snch 
argiiiiieiits liordered on lieresy, lie sidfled bis ground, and 
maintained tiiat TeliileiiiUof m is inneli too young and 
too far from death to dream of penitem.’C, even if he had 
eomndltod flieli a eriiiie; tltoii'ili he M’as evidently too 
reckless and devll-iiiay-eare to leave any dash of the 
miser in his composition. But tlie insxieetor of highways 
q/leetiiiilly knoekeil tlie elerwal argument on tlie boM, 
by saying, tlifit bad any priAt thuuglit it necessary, for, , 
the good of Teliiteldkof’s soul, tliat lie sliould part with 
Ills money, lie M'ould have taken due care that, instead 
of it heing squandered in Nikolsk, it had all gone to 
SM'ell.tlie revenues of Mother (Miureli. The Inspector, 
of^lie hospital fliiiilly settled it to the satisfaction qf , 
all parties, by shewing, from attentive observation of ; 
Tebitebikofs cniiduot at the hospital, that he m^t be ? 
a monomaniac, m’Iioso partieubu: insanity took the i 
of philantliropy; hut tliat, helitwing tlmt a gift detoeei j 
the rteipient, lie dexterously contrived to i?Hie ki? 
assistance under |lic cloak of a purehase. Althudg^' '; 
liis companions could not sco lmw any matt ooulf heA’i 
insane ns to fancy a serf could be debased; 
was unanimously adopted, and tlie whffiq 
set their wits to work to make thctixselvgt 
charity, for tlio nonce, gnd so obtain 
plunder. * ' ; 

Space will not permit,,neither 
story be.advanced by, a dctaB'of 
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iidtoit dodjfet KikoUkians invented in order to 
'vork npon Tcliitchikofs supposed philanthropf. Suffice 
itto »a.y, that tliejr were not in the least degree succeea- 
"fWrNiJtt ieei]Sed as tnougli you had only to appeal 
directiy^ Tchij^ikofs charity to close up his bowels 
of compSdon, 'and render him at onco callous and 
niggardly, v^rhaps, too, as some IhougHt, he was gs 
. acute as he waN.Qcentric, and could distinguish between 
real wd feigned unjross. However it might bo, it was 
soon nmarkably clca^)iat Tclutchikof, madman though 
ho was, WM not to be dine; and the bafiled conspirators 
did not hesitate to say, after all, he was no such 
remarkable friend of his siAacs; that he kept a keen 
eye on tho main chance; and if it were his grati- 
(fl^tioii to do good, he made a little go as far us it 
cpuldfand was singularly blind to meritorious iioverty. 
Accordingly, Tcliitchikof having now been a forluiglit 
in ZiSikolsk, was fast ceasing to I>e an object of interest, 
when his eccentricity broke out in ii fresh jiliicc, mud 
there seemed some likelihood of tlic childreu of Kikolsk, 
in tho end, spoiling tliat Egyptian. 

It so'hapjicned, tli.at at tliat time tho landowners, 
or rather serf-owners, constituted the most deiiressod 
‘ interest ’ in that portion of the Knssiun Empire. Not 
that they were sullering from free-trade of any kind, 
or clamom-ing fur open or disguised protection: the 
cause of their depression was tlie prcvalenec of a deadly 
epidemic, which reduced tho number of thj;ir,serfs witli 
remorseless vigour—combined witli the tax which a 
eternal government levied on them, as a consideration 
mr its maintaining them in their humage and Cliristian 
property. One of the principles' of Kussinn taxation is 
this: that as every individuiU in tlie emjiirc, European 
It Asiatfc, is the diild of tlis czar, ones him fealty 
and oliodicnec, and receives protection, light, and glory 
from him, as from a central sun, so every individual 
owes in return a direct contribution to the fund by 
which tho czax-father supports that light and glory. 
This is tho theory of llussiau luxation; but ag.amst its 
actual carrying out in fiust, is opposed tliculd difficulty, 
that from him who has notliing, nothing can possibly 
he extracted; and as tho poor serfs liavu no more moans 
of paying taxes than tho hogs and cattle their fellow- 
slaves, aconsideratopaternalgovermnentdrops its theory, 
and makes tho landowner pay the jKJll-tnx for the slaves 
he possesses, much as an English gentleman pays taxes 
fof Ills horses and dugs, horses and dogs being as lilllo 
able to pay tax themselves as tlie Ilussian serf. Now, 
in a kind of deep irouy, a serf is called a sou/. & 1 . 

K-or M. T-Owns so many souls, Miss Ij -^'s 

marriage-portion was sp many sou/.i, Madame Ii-’s 

^owry was a hundred sou/s; and this w'io^ soul only 
applies to the male scafs—women and children being 
given in, or there bding only one soul per family among 
serfs. Weil, a landowner paying so much per soul to 
the government, and It luting a work of much time 
and trouble to take a census of souls every year, an 
estimate is made at long intervals—say ten or twenty 

S m—and the landowner is compelled to pay accord-. 

ly til^the period expires, whether the number of 
^ tetfr increase or diminish. It is therefore 
evident, that if the former occur — that if his serfs 
prapwto tiieir species with due rapidity—the serf- 
owner is ft clear gainer during. tRo interval between, 
the aonl-censttses, as he will be paying bjx for a given 
nutpber, wiiUe he ts actually reaping the profit pf Oie 
Iftbouf of treble or quadruple that number; while, if 
<d^)tetm ibror, or any other of t|te ills tliat fcsli^and 
espeemw a^'lle^ ia- Mr to, cmtic and slay their 
.tiiousaili, the exact ooavma obtains, ftud he will be 
tax for ft McMifo fiuaih#,. whue he only reaps 
'the 'pr^ of ft latt^, case were the land- 

tif NikpS;’'. than decimated 

fw'-impowei^hed ovrtimt 'regarded' their 
ontiBhd lands impoverished 
‘aSgt whkm deepened iiito^ 


a shudder, when they reflected how soon the poUeetoT ‘ 
would arrive with his inexorable demahd for ^l* 
tai. The landed interest is in no eountij’, we believe, 
celebrated (fur bearing reverses with dignified com¬ 
posure; nkd tlie depressed condition of the sqrf-owiiing 
interest was ns much noised abroad in that district, lA 
a certain professedly depressed interest connected with 
the soil has been, and is, in another country we ktiott 
of much no.arcr home. 

About a dozen miles from Nikolsk there dwelt a 
widow, Madame Korobotchka by name, who lived on her 
late hushoud’s estate, and liad suli'ercd more than her 
neighbours by the prevalent serf mortality. Late one 
eiViiiiig, when a violent stonu was raging without, a 
stranger, who had been surprised in the storm, demanded 
the shelter of Madame Korobotclika’s chkteau till the 
morning; mid as ]io.spitnlity is a sacred duty in UusSia, 
Ids demand was nut only granted, but iu a fow minutes 
the stranger w'os sealed as her vis-a-vis at tiio best 
repast her impovcrislied condition could afibrd. 

‘You appear to have a nice property here, matoue/ika,' 
said the strangiT, by way of opening a conversation. 

‘ llrtw many peasants have you ? ’ 

‘Eoas.mts, hatiourlika! At present, about eighty; 
but tliese arc awful times. Tliis year, we have had a 
frightful losstof tliciii. Providence have pity on us ! ’ 

‘ Nevertheless, your men look well enough, and- 

Hut, ]wrdon me—allow me to inquire to whom I am 
indebted for this hospitality? I am quite confused— 

arrived so suddenly and so late— 1 ’- 

‘My name is Korobotchka—my paternal name 
Nastusie Petrovna.’ 

‘Nastasie Peti'ovn.a! Beautiful name.’ 

‘ And you, sir ? ’ inquired Nastasie. And Uien added, 
palpitating wjlli terror: ‘ Are you—surely not—are you 
—.an assessor? ’ 

‘ O no! ’ was the reply. ‘ My name is Tcliitchikof. 

1 am uo assessor; 1 travel on purely private business.’ 

‘ I see: you have come to buy. How annoying! I've 
just sold all my honey to those t hieves of nicrehants.’ 

,, ‘It is of 110 eonsequence. 1 do<BW*buy honey.’ 

‘ Indeed! hemii, theu ? Dear mo, ana I have next 
to none.’ 

‘Never mind, matourhka,’ said Tchitcliikof. ‘My 
business in these jiarts is different. You were mention¬ 
ing that you have had many deaths here? * 

‘ Alas, yes 1 eighteen souls,’ said Nastasie, nghing; 

‘ and sncIi fine fellows : and the worst is, I shall have 
to paj^ for them. The assessor arrives, you must pay 
what lie demands—pay to a soul. Eighteen die—^it is 
all ync—^you pay the same. They are frightful, they 
are ruinous, these deaths 1 ’ 

/■ ‘Ah, Nastasie,’ said Tchitcliikof, ‘it is the will of 
God: wo must not murmur against Providcucoj. But 
tell me—will you let ino have them?' 

‘ Let you have what ? ’ * 

‘ Your dead souls.’ 

‘How can 1 lot you have themi' 

‘Notliing easier. Sell them to mo: I vrillglv9ij«ba 
money for them.’ 

‘ Howl wliiat 1 Do you want to disinter theni V 
‘I>isinter*them 1 what nonsense; nol’ cried TOI% 
tchikof. ‘You hand tliem over to me by a 
conveyance, and I pay you whatever jvo agree uptm 
for fown,’ ■ ' ■ ' ■■ 

‘ Aiurwhat will you do with tliem f ’ tUAed; . 

ia,gitoat surprise. '- 

%iat is my business,’ sftld TcMtehikeP.'‘#1^..,, 
‘ But you see they-arc dead.* ' ,, . 

• ‘ And who, ip the name of gpodifosi, 
living? ’ cried he. ‘ It’s a mitmtuifo 
are (lead, bn’t it 7 Yoti pay the 
—and tliat’ll hal&ruin you, 
of the tax for these ol^teKlk.deid 
ataodf-T^not only 

iftthles' fotd the baitBlfo:'' & 'i^|N 
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' No~ycB-i can’t tell wliat to say. see, I have 
never sola de^d pcasopts before, and ’- 

‘It would be, queer if you had,’ cried Tcliitchikfrf. 

‘ Who*a buy them, do you think? It’s my humour, my 
whim, to have them. I gain feothing by themy-how can 
I?—and yin gain everything. Cannot you see that?’ 

‘Yesr-but—^really I don’t know what to say. What 
poesies me is, that they are dead.’ 

‘ She hasn^t the brains of a bullock,’ exclaimed 
Tchitehikef indignantly. ‘Listen, matouclika. I’ny 
attention. You pay for them as if they were living: 
that will ruin you.’ 

‘Ah, that is true indeed, bationchkn. In tlmee 
months, I must puy'One hundred and fifty rubloj, aiyl 
bril>e the assessor to bool.’ 

‘ Well, then, I save you all that trouble. I pay for 
these eighteen—T, not you. Wlien you sign the contract, 
I hand over the money. Do you understand now ? ’ 

As Nastasic’s cupidity c.\ccllecl her stupidity, she, 
did begin to understand; and after a iTttlc mom hesi¬ 
tation and explanation, Tchitchlkof drew up a formal 
conveyance of the eighteen souls, precisely us (hough 
they were bodies and snuls, inserting, .heir mnpe.s, 
however, ns a guarautixj against iiis eliiiming any of 
Nastasio’s living stock. Naslnsie signed it, 'J'chilehikof 
paid the money, and, .after a good night's mst, departed 
for Nikolsk, with the title-deed of the dead soiils safely 
in his possession. 

Of course this new fro:ik of TehitcliikoPs was soon 
noised abroad, and in the eyes of the Nikolskians proved 
two things:—l*t. That lie was unmistakably mad, or 
philanthropic to a iiigli degree; 2.f, Th.'it there was now 
a prospect of gaining sunielhiug by said m.adness or 
philanthropy. Accordingly, all the serf-owners made it 
their business to droiJ in ujion Teliileliikof in a purely 
cnsfial manner; and contrived, after more or iess 
higgling, to depart witli a limgcr quantity of the 
current coin of Russia, in llicir )iosses»ion than tlicy 
possessed on first seeking tlie interview. Jii a few days, 
Tehitchikof found liimself possc.ssed of 2000 souls, 
at the moderate li),500 rubles. De.ad souls 

were getting quite a scarce article; and, on the tru# 
principles of supiiiy and demand, some enler[irlsiiig 
Nikolskiuns were about to import some defunct souls 
from a distance, when suddenly, one morning, the host 
of the Eagle announced, that at dead of the previous 
night, Tctutdiikof liad departed, bag and baggage and 
souls. ' 

TlUs sudden departure CTC.atod a great sensation. 
All the old tlieories about Tcbitcliikof revived*; and 
the general opinion seemed to be, that it was all a 
deep-laid scheme of some irresponsihfit man in ajkho- 
rhy, the end whereof was to he suflering in some shape 
or ol^r to tho good i)«)ple of Nikolsk; until th% 
inspcOTor of the hosirital,' the Nikolsk Bocrnles, proved 
) clearly, by unassailable argumentation, tluvt Tehitchikof 
was mad; that his exit was in exact keeping with ins 
eonduct during Ms sojourn; and that theymiglit repose 
peace of easy consciences, proud tliat they liad 
made &o most of Ins insanity. 

■ • Now for the denouement. At St Petersburg is or 
was a bank estsblishod by a iialcrnal government for 
aoost ISiUdablo purpose: what with deaths, taxes, 
the uatural extravagance that seems to accompany 
pMseinion of land in all countries, the Russian 
; are often embarrassed, and worgwriven, 

tiiis' bonk was established, to seek assistance 
I? wA li^iriotta Jews, tho end of which was frequently 
..Mtitland a Hebt8ici8li& of tlic race of landowners, 
iMi^t to a Russian and a Christian c2ar. There- 
was established to lend money to da- 
[’ of the landed interest; compelled by 

;"ti! 'lend SOO rubles per soul, at a .jiiven 
'titne^' to'qviWy landowner who. should 
WltJTtlus hank. Oh a certain 
.i;5;i^»^':*i3D^t0hatofs idsirupt exit...froiH 


Nikolsk, a solicitof applies at tills bonk for a loan of 
400,0b0 rubles on tho security of 2fi00 Souls. The 
title-deeds are examined—found correct; the money is 
p.aifl; and in a few days aftorwaHl* M.' Tolijtehikof 
tho money are Ixith out of the jurisdiction of th^nH^ ^ 

Tlio time for repayment arrives. TJio baqiirhearii 
nothing of 'rdiitcMkof. A letter sent tO* 
Nikolsk: no reply. Another of a tlmyit^ang nature: 
still no reply. Finally, a special agwsris despatched, 
and finds neither Tcldtchikof iiur security; but 
gradmdly colloets the partieulsre of his viiwt, ss 
narr.atcd above, and returns tjjifreport progress, or no 
progress, to his supcrioi’s. ^’iicre is nothing for it, one 
would think, but to W'ritu off the 400,000 rubles ns a 
clciir loss, and think no more of it. Rut a X’atcrnal 
government knows better than that, ft .adjudges^that • 
tho Nikolskians are virlwilly lu'cessaries to the 
fraud; apportions the loan among the sollors of the 
souls, and compels repaymenl. So that the N ikolskisns 
hdvc to conclutle, in rellecting on M. Tehitchikof, not 
without ni'crbity and a certain nncharitnblenesa of 
spirit, tinil if he were a friend of his species, he limited 
his species to himself; and if lie were mad, there was a 
♦ery cle.ar .and profitable method in his m.adness. 

Meantime tiic prineii>al actor in this little Russian 
episode, .as the Raron von Rabenslein, captivates tho 
hearts of our English ladies at the ball-room, and 
cmiities the pockets of our English gentlemen at tho 1 
roti(/c ct mAr inbUi in the fashionable German watering- 
plnee o!' Inigundtrugbiul. Aral without disparaging 
Ids xiatiiolism, or niitiiral love of country, we believe 
wc siieiik advisjilly when wi- st.ate, th.at he has not the 
sligiilost idea of returning, within anything like a limited 
period, tp the tcrxilories of his autocratic majesty. 

____ • _ * _ • 

STELLING-HDOK V/C/.'SUS IIORN-IIOOK. 

Notiiiko is eonsiilered a more sluxiking mark of defec¬ 
tive edne.ilion tlian Jidse spelfiny, or l>a(f sin'Jlimj, or nii's- 
sjicllinff —all which terms arc used to express one’s 
spelling a word in some way which the critic docs not 
approve; that is, does not consider the right way. But 
this is i>lainly assuming that there is but one right 
w.ay. Begging his pardon, is lie quite certain tliat there 
must 1)0 true and false, goofl and h.ad, right and wrong 
ways of spelling every wonl in every language, or even 
in our own ? It seems very doubtful. At all events, 
we must, I tliiiik, tether the critic to Ids own particular i 
period, and not let him range up and down at hiS 
pleasure, condeniniug tho past and legislating for tho 
future. 

No doubt .iherc is .at tins time a common and usual 
way of spijling most words, v.liich may claim to be 
called the riglit way, or orth'Sgrnphy. It is equally 
certain, that for any individual writer to depart from 
that way, is anything but a mark of wisdom. At the 
Same time, it would not bft difllcnlt to specify a oon- 
sidcrahlc number of words, of which tho spelling ha» 
only recently been made what it is, and about whieh^ 
even now, doubts may be raised. 

But this is hardly worth mentioning, for jt is (dear 
tJmtr there is, generally speaking, a mode of spriling thW 
English language which is followed by all well-educated 
persons; and as, aMording to tiuintilian, tlie caqssntes 
eruditorum forms tno consuetudu serinonis, so this usage 
of spelling, adopted by general consent of tho learn^,:. 
becowies a law in the republic of literature. My 
is not to insist on what is so plaiu and notorioite, 
ratHer tp call attention to a fact wldch maiiy , 

do not know, and many others do not duly.MfiSi^TO 
I mean this fact—that three or four hnadreiit' 
there waS' no such tattled rale. N()t 
mode was recognised, but that there 
mode. There was noiaca in the 
had Oceasion tp write,- j^at anjr 
inl^ l.t did not exist '' 

.. . .(fi'*-;'’ 
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mode WHS a matter of taste or aecidfent, rather than of agree in form‘and shape—I do not say With any rn tlifl 
duty or pwiiriety. Tlms .it was that the writef who printer’s stock, for not one will^ do tliot, wo may be 
spelt (or spelled, for wc have some varieties still) ."fword certain, but with each other. Ono scribe will prolmbly 

■ of the some book or d<*:u- make something like an inverted coruucopia, or wiro- 

whose ow’u name appeared drawn o:^nguishor; .and fine -will cross it with a dash, 
id another on the colophon, and anotKer with a loop; while another wdll make n 
lonlemporarigs or himself; letter wholly difl'erent—something that shall look like a 
iw, for there was none«to pudding leaning against a trencher set on edge—some* 
lit eonld bo l)roken in that thing tliat is only a great ‘A’ hy courtesy, being in fact 
aye said tesahe same ellbot, nothing but an overgrown little ‘ a;’ bearing the same 
Quintilian : ‘ For my part, pi-oportion to a common ‘ a’ as an aldennan does to a 
established custom to the common iiiaii, and looking as if it'ligd been invented 
f should be written ns it is by .some municipal scribe or odicinl wliose eye was 
ers is to jireservc sounds, iauiiliar with the outline of recumbent obesity, 
and render them, as tilings wliich they liiive been Iiold- ‘’Uiif notwith.standing these and many other varia- 
•ing iu trust, toHlif reader.’ In short, the {leojilc of tions, you freely allow that each of your friends has 
I England, in those old times, had a law of their own, made a capital ‘ A.’ You do not dream of saying that 
though it did not manifest itself in a lived mode of one is rignt, and all tlio rest arc wrong. The taste 


and render them, as things wliieh they liiive been Iiold- ‘’Uiif notwithstanding these and many other van'a- 
ing iu trust, toHlif reader.’ In short, the {leojile of lions, you freely allow that each of your friends has 
England, in these old times, had a law of their own, made a capital ‘ A.’ You do not dream of saying that 
though it did not manifest itself in a lived mode of one is rignt, and all tlio rest arc wrong. The taste 


though it did not manifest itself in a lived mode of one is right, and all tlie rest arc wrong. The taste 
spelling, hut difl’ered from ours, and. indeed, was liased ami the skill of tlieir penmanship m,ay be various, one! 
on a very different priiiciple. I’erliaiis 1 miglit say, ^lio jndguient o^good and bad goes so far, but it knows 
that they were hrouglit uji, not to the Spelling-book, lictter tlian to go further. Yhmr toleration on this 
but the Horn-hook. point is unbounded. If you can hut make it out, you 

By tin's, I mean that the critic of modern times has say-j witliout the least emotion of resentment or eon* 
been no doubt well drilleil in tlie si«‘lIiiig-book, soundly tempt: • Jfr^V. always imdces /n’s Bs in this way ;’ and 
rated if he was guilty of a misspelling, and made to ‘IMrs ('. always makes her l)s in that way.’ llieir 
understand-that it was next to impossible for him to Bs and Ds ibrsoolh! Yes: ‘every man his own 
commit a more ilisgusting barbarism ; while his many- alphaliot-inalcer.’ AVhy not, if you do hut understand 
times-great-graudfather (the seholnr of J.ii!y, perhaps iiim 'i I’igJit or wrong, tlie fact is tliat, come in what 
M'e might almost say of lliisliy) went tlirpuiifh no such .shape it may, you take what stands for ‘A’ to he ‘A,’ 
discipline. He was, as I liavc said, hrouglit up ou the willi all tlie riglits and qualities annexed to that letter. 


horn-book. 


Except so lav as taste is concerned, you do not think 


?low, I grant tliat, generally', therin.ijor includes of relinking the solf-eoiuiilacent type-founder, who 
the minor; and a man's k'ing able to read is /n/.viu ' prides himself on liaving produced a. new' form which 
fade evidence tli.at he knows his letters; yi't, it is iili tlio world wiil admit to be .a genuine‘A,’as soon as 
possible \hat the luoderu ni.'tij'-times-gix‘at-;Jr;nidsoii tliey iiiako out (Iiat it was meant for one. * ’ 
uwy iniiulgc iu as much laxity respeeting Icttmi, as hi» 1 have thought it worth while to say all this about 
ancestor did with regard to jciuv/s. .fust try tlie letters, because 1 In-lievc tliat it will illustrate what 
experiment. Go round to haif-a-dozen priutors. and was once upon a time nearly true as to words. Tlio 
ask them to print for you the first letter of tlie alpha- principle of tliose wlio had occasion to write in those 
hot.. They will understand you, and you will uiuler- e:ivly times was, so far as eircumstancos .allowed, just 
stand mo, without my puzzling the worlmiaii who is to opposite to tliat of tlie modern optlg-s wlio find fault 
print this—if it is printed—by naming tlic letter lure, j sitli their praetieo. They madethat vihieh, notwitli- 
Apply to them, 1 sit.v, sueccssivily to print this letter standing its fiueluation.s, we may call ‘the constant 
for you. It is not likely that any one of tliom will ask quantity ’ to he tlie souiiil, exactly as wo do with the 
you: ‘ Wiat shaiie will you have it ? ’ liceause tinat i.s niidtifomi A.s and Bs just noticed. On the other 
not a tcclinieal miHlo of expn'.ssion among iirinters; liand, modern purists eoiisklor, not altogetlier incor- 
but if any one should do BO, y OH would perhaps answ er rcctly as to tlie fiiet, tliat the notation has somehow 
with some surprise; ‘ AVliy, the right shape to he sure, heeii settled and fixed, and they arc disposed. t« force 
Do not you know your IcttcTs, and are not your first, the sound into conformity'. ‘ B, y, spells by,’ said Lord 
second, and third letters, and all through the alphuhet, Byvoii; and wliat lie settled for himself, tho sixilling- 
of, tlio right shape ? (.hily take care that you do not bwik lias settled for the rest of tho world and all the 
make this first one in the shaiie of the Bei;qnd, or third, w'or^ in it. 

or any of those which follow’, for tlie whole set arc 'riio eircumstancos of those who wrote English some 
distinguislicd from onomnother simply anu purely hy eenturies ago, may bo considered as bearing some 


tlieir shajxt.' 


aii.alogy to tlioso of mmlern English authors wife have 


As 1 have said, however, if you applied to a pr.icUeal occasion to write down Oriental words in English 
man, lie would not put the i^ucstion in this form. Atf letters, and who are therefore obliged to make tjio 
the same time, he certainly would put it in another, ehante.ters which wc use represent sounds which wo do 
He would pctliaps say: ‘What type will you liave? not utter. Of course there can only lie an approxim^- 
Shall it bo Homan, Italic, Black-letter, Scriiit, or any tion. W'ritcva feel tliat there is a discretion, owiFubo 
of tlie g:[j)te8qne inventions of modem fancy?’ You it freely. It is easy for one after another to imaginf 
"immediately become aware that your order is • that he has ynprovcil on tlio spelling of bis prBdeces* 

indefinite to be acted on without some flirthur specifi- sors. How many variegations and transmogrifioationa 
caticm As, however, it is immatcri<U to you in a has tlie name of one unhappy Eastern tong&eundaigane. 
matter of mere experiment, yftu sify at once ‘Roman.’ ■ since the days when Athanasius Kircber discoursed,^ 
Does that settle it?—not at all: tlie question of form the HUi^reet tongue of the Brahmins? , law.alntMt; 
®nd slu^e is as wide open as ever." 'The UppeivCaso afraid to write the name of Visfinoo, for 


.and Lowgr Case in a piiuting-offiee diffor as niuch as 
the Upper House and Lower House in parliament or, 


lomher to have seen it in anyhoeSr publish^ 
ic five years; and wbafftt may have to Iqif fhls 
e, I eannot guess. To a certain point, I tlmn tldl | 


ini 80 Mno^a y|ti«e, ts n® iaoTO Ulce » utue-vtnanaimstorn sounds has been aoccptabfo to iflho yvw of. 
■-great‘Jr,i» ‘b.*. v Jettors Lhnt the rekdiag-pnbBc nave 

weUl||,,|!rinti»g4~«et halfa* ■ is a pbipt at #WBh.'ifliqy . 

ond’iwl witito. a cajpitol'^long, ingo decid^ - 

prddWMi j'lii^fOiir,- evem’vtkd 
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rtncl the fair sliirc Nou/hatoul-aouiidat, hM nil ‘ proper 
names,' and ^fiiscd to part vrith the friends of their 
70 ttth for a more correctly named set of persona nevy 
before heard of. 

This by the way, howovc*; for the inainiyobject of 
these remt^ks is to convoy and impress thoiIdc!i, that 
what naturally seems to us the 6triinj;c and tmeouth 
spellinff of fijrnier times, was not a proof of the gross, 
untaught ignorance wJiich it would now indicate. Tlio 
purpose .of the writer in those days was, not to spell 
accurately words which there w.-is iio strict rule for 
spoiling, but to nofls down words in such a way as to 
cn.ablc those wlio Iiiul not licard them to veproduec 
theiii, and to impart tlieir sense tln-ough the* eve to 
those who should only see them. One of the liinelt 
proofs and speeimens of this wliiidi we ivossess. is (o be 
found in a sort of hustorical dra.niii, now .about three 
linndred years old, written by ISi.sliop Bale, ^no of tljc 
•most learned men of his lime, and still exi.sting, partly 
in his haild-U'riting, and partly in another hand, nitli' 
Ids autograph corroetions.* Certainly tlie ])ivliite and 
the scribe between them did, as we sluudd eomiiler it, 
most ali'ociously murder the king and cpiei I’s hlnglish 
—^for I suppose it would be Inird to say now imiel! of 
it ladonged to Kilward, aiul how nmeh to Kli/.aheth; 
and there is something quid! surprising in the prolifie 
ingemiity with winch they evade what we Miould con¬ 
sider the obvious and natural spelling. 3''or in.^laiice, 
oue of the dmmnlix jiers'mn', and a very iin[iortiiMl one, 
is an allegorie.al ^vr-rson called ‘Civil (irdcr;’ hut I 
believe that the word ‘civil ’ thus .spelled never ocenrs 
in the whole work, though seven other modes of s]>ell- 
ing it arc to ho found there. 'What thdiV Von know 
what the writer means by eyvill. cyvyll, eyvyle, sivyll, 
syvyll, slvile, and syvile. Only say it out. and don't 
bo afraid. It is mere uervousncs.s that hinder.s people 
from reading old sjvelling. Clear your tliroat, !ind set 
off at fall speed, and tlie top of your voii'o, willi tlie 
following paragraph. Do not stop to think; lake the 
raspers without looking at them, and you will find 
that you get over tj,. • ground wonilerfully :— 

‘The suttlu SlunkyAi rewlars in furd(!\\li()dea rcwleik 
the pcpell with suttyll rewles. But some of the pepyll 
were sedyeyows scysmatyekes, and did puplv'.sln' them 
for dysgysyd ipocryts, full of desseyvahle gylle and 
eovytous liydolatrio of Inker. Anil tlif’se sysmalyke.s 
could iu no wysso iiidewev that lords, iiovvther (lewk.s, 
nor yet the kings mageste, iior-evcn the einpowr. sliotild 
ponnysli any vylayii. Because, say tliey, jieples in 
general, as well as pcplys iu particular (that is,,y«lie 
man and liis ayers), hath an aunclumt and ondowglited 
right to do his dcssyer atto'nys. “ Yerf si'wer,” a 
rayry follawe. (for sucli as he myrie will make myrj'o 
jests)—“ even as good right as u pertre to yield peros;» 
and prtlly pygys to cat them.” ’ 

It is, of course, only for the spoiling, or v.arious 
^spellings, of those words that the bi.sliop is rcapoinsihle, 
they being hero arbitrarily brought togetlier from 
Vg]^^ parts of his work merely to form ii siK'cimon. 
There can be no doubt that ho would have pronounced 
, tljo words * people ’ and ‘ merry ’ in one unit^nn manner 
wherever they occur; but it is curious to consider how 
;3jttUi wo can jxrdgo respecting the ivronnneiution of 
fare&thers. Their litera scripUi waaet; but how 
..tit^.Tbcalisod it, wo ciuinot always decide. If the 
•tMiy op any edition of Bternhold ami ^[Tkiiis, 
titan a Itnndred years ago, lio Oi^y, 1 
i read In Psalm Ixxix— 

'j- 'y'; .i ' O God, the-Qontiles do invade, '"»■ 

' thine heritage to spoil: '-•1 

.:,Jemsalcm an heap is made— 

‘' thy' ten^ le they defile. _ , . 

Bditea 

by ^.’^syne Coiuer, if. 8. A., irom 

Autbor.'jnths i;.ibraFy'of the'Oiik»,er', 

•'' 'f'"' ■ 


. m. * 

Any one wiio is atvarc how many of what are called 
‘ -vul^risms ’ in pronunciation .ore iu fact ‘ archaisms,’ 
will isnturally think tliat the ancient prouuuciatiou of 
‘ like the modern vnlg.rr ofiC, was ‘spile.’ IJhlti 


if he goes to one old black letter—say that npihtSl 
by .Tohn AVindet for the assignees of Bichard^ay in 
1303 - he will find in the fourth line ‘defoij^;’ and if 
lie.gocs to another edition he may Jiiiil ‘,rl>loylc;’ and 
ho will learn that in .speculating on r^ch matters, lie 
must he on his^uard ig’idnst ino^sTnisers, and go to 
origin.-ils. Kven tlien the rliyincs^f our ancestoriWeaeh 
us inueU less of their i>ronun^ition than S’c iniglit 
expect; and the curiims glmijises whieh we sometimes 
get from them, and from ofner sonrees, are only enough 
to nialre. us wish for more. T.tke. I'm- iustaneo, Master 
lloloferue.s’s vilnpenilion of Dim AiJii.Tii do Arimulo in 
Jjorr's Lrilmiti- and see wliiit you eim make of u: ‘ I 
ahlior sueh phanta8m.s, such insoei.i'.ile and point-devise 
companions, such raekera of orthograpiiy, as to speak 
<I(Ail fine, wiien hi- should say ilnuLl; d< t, vvjien he should 
proiioniiee di'ht; d, e, h, t; not d, e, t; he elepeth a 
calf; can/; half, luiii/; neigldiour voeatnr ricf/inir ; 
neiuli abbreviated t/c; this is ahominahlc, wliieh we 
would call aUiomhirddc.’ Sueh .a passage is curious, 
eomiug from one of whom it wn.s asked: ‘Monsieur, 
are jou not lellereil'i" and iui.iwered : ‘I't.s, yes; he 
teaehes hov.s tlio lloni-hook.’ 


A nCAV WOltD.S ABOUT BOOMS AND TITF.IU 
Olty.kMKNTS. 

• 

'riiK sun -shines hvlglitly to-day, and his beams glance 
lovingly from tlie fiowevr. without to those within the 
room, aiTil rest uiion the ‘J'ive’ that rlandf amon^ 
them ; the liglit is toned into softiie.sa liy tliis green 
drajiery, ami reniinils us of the leaves and tragery 
whieh peeji in at tlie windows. We find, in the efieet 
of tlio wliole, such a delie.ilo reflex of the nature out¬ 
side, that we live with a half-eimscious perception that 
,bul a tenl-like division exists hetween^s mid tho binls 
and blossoms in the garden. AVe love this room as wc 
do few otlier.s, not for the evidences of wealth iu it, 
though these exist, but hectuisc the idea regulating its 
arrangotneni is predominant throiigii all its details. 
Afl'eetion and love of beauty were present at its 
creation for home-life, and worked it into harmony. 
All rooms miglit h.ave this kind of beauty, suhjcvt 
only to .slight inodiiieations from position anil wealth. 

(,'liaraeler, in renlitj', has everything to do with it. 
Booms tell us mueh of their iidiahitnnts. No oue will 
doubt who reiiiemhers the still,.formal arrangement of 
.the drawin 2 -rooin'‘iit seliool,’ whore the chair-s stood 
iu the primmest rows and eauples, and the'whole 
place hreallied sneh an air of strict proivriety, that, 
we doubled whellior a hearty laugh would not ho un- 
iH'eoiuing in it; or the ui^'onifortahle, seldom used; 
conventional drawing-room, whieh li.os .such fine-look¬ 
ing, unreadable books on its polished tiihlcs ; or the 
cheerful tiny nxmi of the friend who has very little 
money, hut very mueli taste, and wlio hangs, ati 
engraving there, and puts flowers here, and makes A 
sfirine out of an orduinry garret, lii some rooms, ivo 
see that life is resiiectahly got through in a roayno of 
eating, sleeping, cibmfoft-loving; in others, iliat it 
glances to the stars, and lives witli the Sowers f Jri 
othcr% again, that it finds out good in shady noc^Sv! 
or crowded cities, and is filled with affection 
inteHigeaco. * 

There arc very few rooms, eitcopt among 
and most degrudod, Uiat have not in tli^ 
catioqii of the love of beauty, which is to 
human nature. Influenced by tho aamg 
cottager’s wife scours 1]^ tins, 
hoard of pups ond saucers, -bhys 
Of. ‘Noah.in^the 
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the pedicr; and the nohleman collects arouBd hiin all 
be thinks precious in bronze or painting. Cleanli¬ 
ness and order are certainly the simplest raanifeatfltiont 
■of^lte love cf the beautiful in the household—the gtHtm, 
whichaUio feeling in its lughcst deTclopment must 
include^j^ul too many among \is remain satisfied 
with the J^er form, and from some regson or other, 
faU to see n^fiiTtber gratification that is possible'to 
all. Nature, liota^vcr, stimulates and satisfies this lore 
OTerywhere, and so^pty in many dirceflons is following 
in herfootstepa. Lefcwa see wliat can be done in the 
matter, ^fter all, rooSij must still retain the impress 
of the character of their is^liabitants. Yes; hut there 
are certain general rules whicli all wlio do arrange 
them would do yell to remember. In the first place, 
thcysshould bo well lighted, mid as thoroughly venti¬ 
lated as they can l>c made j the eye should lie pleased 
with their general efleet; no detail of colouring or 
fiimituro should mar it; they should he filled with 
gentle relief,- not unifonnity of colour; and there 
should bo as many waviug lines, instead of angles, as 
possible. Tiiey should contain all things necessary to 
their several characters, hut nothing very superfluous; 
and- their whole arrangement should indicate, and 1^ 
subservient to, the idea that prompted it. Above all, 
they should liave^in them some thing, or things, to 
soothe the'thonglits, stimulate the fancy, and suggest 
Bomctlnng liiglier than the ordinary uses which tiioy 
serve. Human beings, even in the life of a*day, expe¬ 
rience many fluctuations of mood, of joy or sadness; 
and there should he some thing, if not person, in their 
homes, that would suggest to tliemtomte sympathy 
and comfort. 

Are vie sad ? It is winter now, and tlieso .hyacinth 
Vilhs are unsightly, but s;5ring will bring flowers 
to them, as time and patience will to us. Are wc 
glad? These roses and gcraninms glow in the sun¬ 
beams, and we rejoice together. Arc Ave dull ? That 
beautiful Greek form rouses us into activity again. Arc 
Wc weary of climbing, and dissatisfied with onr want of 
success ? Turaito that llapliael, and let us remember,* 
that all who faint not by the way, and aspire worthily, 
shall at length be transfigured in the light of truth 
and beavity. There are few if any rooms tliat need he 
without some such suggestion and comfort. Nature 
ofiTers them lavishly to all who care to seek them ; and 
first, and most generously, her loveliest of treasures, 
flowers, wliich arc the briglitest of drawing-room acces¬ 
sories, as well as the sweetest of cottage lulornments. 
Sea-weed, too—which is more difllcult to get, but when 
arranged with taste, is so exquisite in colour—is a sweet 
remembrance of sea-sifie beaches and the- odour of the 
Sjiray. Bits of pine-bark and flr-coiics arc beautiful- 
ns to colour, and brin% back to ns pictures of woods 
gleaming in the western liglit, and well-known luiid- 
scapoa seen tlntmgli vistas of tall sterns; sprays of 
clematis and bryony, a gnftip of ivy-leaves, or bum-h 5f 
ripe com, require nothing Imt a little gnmcful arrange¬ 
ment to throw a light of beauty over many a dull 
comer. But some (5 these ornaments arc pcrisliable, 
and cah*but delight us for awhile. Wc must have 
lometliing more permanent. Ah, then, tlierd wo 
sIpilU which stUt echo faintly the delicious murmur of 
tlte waves, and refieet all thp col^jurs of sea aud sky 
togeBnv; dne or two of them we must secure: the 
gticcful nautilus, &om whose mouth shall hang in 
some p^dent blossoms; and that 'Venus’s 
te, wjficli gutters in the anabcatas as it lies ^pon 
the taHA and bears .the impress *Qf spirits’ wings 
its inner surface. Brontes, marbles, and paint- 
wifi ^ be purchased only by uio wealthy, so we. will 


hOt.lj^ak 
, otn'.ift 


m ; ^'trill #00 them as often as we 
sioid JiWW rejoice that 
tfites m plaslsr Aoid'engraving may 
luM jfearly’beiioi(hii)|f nfiiro common 
" ' ’.nf-a^%ao:ain'.modern-art,;; 


. Grecian god&, and ItaUan Madonnas, may. be* our 
own household deUghts by the eapenditaire of a few 
sbiilings. Of course, to the taste and requimmeUts 
of each individual must bo left the selection of the 
kind an^*chatactcr of thd beauty be desires to have 
around him. t 

Some subjects in art are best suited for enjoyment 
in rooms destined for solitary use, others for tliose of 
general resort—some touch us peculiarly in one mood, 
some are welcome to us in ail. Of this last cliaracter 
‘ St Catlieriiic borne by Angels ’ is a specimen: the 
earth sinks beneath them, they fly*'so swiftly and yet 
so calmly I we are in the air too with-tliem, and mark 
l;pw %inall the world looks, with its burdens of wrong 
aud suflering, as we cleave our way through the fields 
of ether up towards the stars; and that lovely one the 
spirits lioljl so tenderly, how still and calm is every 
line!—-she is at peace after the storm and tlie agony, 
.and for a space we lie still as she in those angel arms. 
Of the same elalis is Itaphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ wliich 
is magnificent if we only contemplate the grouping of 
the figures, hut truly sublime in the ideas it suggests. 
FlUxumn’s ‘Mercury and Pandora’ likewise, elegant 
and griuieful in the highest degree, is peculiarly suited 
for generally used rooms and constant delight. But 
siM.-ejmciis ji-owd into our recollection for which we 
have not space. General Biltiug-rooma can bear a 
varieU! of subject and suggestion—they will have a 
variety of inhabitants or visitors; and wlule hearing 
the impres.s of a certain unity, they should contain 
pleasui-o for all, .and stimuli for differing minds. We 
Avould not liabitually admit in them works of art 
which rouse too painful a class of emotions. Fuseli’s 
picture of ‘ Count Ugolino in Prison,’ in which the 
stony fixedness of despair deprives us, us w'e gaze, 
almost of tilt living hope within us, wc could not ‘oear 
to liavo near us liabitually. That wonderfully beau¬ 
tiful marble of lYanccsca di llimiui aud her lover, 
whii-h appeared intlie Great Exhibition last year, would 
come under the same law of banishment. It realised 
so iierfectly the hopelessness of );nii^tliat at sight of it 
•s?o swooned in spirit as Dante did in reality. Life has 
so many stern realities for most of us, that in art wc 
need relief, aud gcuorally desire to find renewed hoi>e 
aud faith through delight and gladness. 

In rooms where we need care to please only our¬ 
selves, we can follow- our own tastes more entirely 
and freely, lu them, shall we not have a Madonna 
whose ‘eyes .-ire homes of silent prayer?’—-a copy 
of‘IX) la Roche’s * Christ,’ so touching in its sod aud 
noMe serenity ? or some bust or engraving of poet or 
hciO, whicli 6hS.ll ho to us as a biography, never felling 
to stimulate us in the best direction? Or shall wc 
^lavc a copy of tliat fine Mercury, who stands resting 
lightly on the cartli with one tbot, and raised, out¬ 
stretched arms, in the act of ascending from It—thej 
embodiment of aspiration ? AU theso tblnp ore 
symbols of noble thought, and they may belong to iM 
as easily now as a copy of Bacon or Shakspeaxo. 
is great cause fof rejoicing. Fantastic fiirnita*®, idd 
china, oml f uch-llko things, will one day he supersedi^ 
in drawing-rooms, just as the old, barbwoasly-cohrdi)^ 
‘Noahs’ and ‘Abrahams’ of the cottage m»y 'UO'^ 
easily he by pictures in bettor perspective am ptw* 
tastq, Then there will be danger pf crowding 
with gepd things—a great mistake also: a» ntnttmffljtf 
should have a simple background, should ‘sltti? 
mntai on a suUen grom^.’ Booms, from 
of wealth or taste, sbotm never benomo 
guriosity-shops. Forbearance and M 

necessary in this as in all things. 
gold’is worse than useless. . ' ;. ¥ 

Let us not question the need df 
care &r mere dvrdJing-^lces > - - 

nurserfes of thn yotnii 
j[)latos of ;«ll-othess UU' 
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ecttfji'thiajr is important tbat Influences and educates 
tfa$ soul, love 4Uia thought shall work together in our 
homes, and create in idl details something akin to the 
uutcrsal harmony thejr should typify. 

'i ‘J 

INVESTMENTS! 

Wtut is to he done with the money which is realised 
in' the ordinary course of ailkirs, has latterly become a 
kind of puzzle. There it goes on accumulating as n 
result of industry; ^ut what then? A person can but 
eat one dinner in the day; t'wo or three coats arc about 
j^l he needs for the outer man; he can but live in one 
house at a time; and, in short, after paying a-w;;}' a1) 
he needs to pay, ho finds that he has not a little over 
fbr—investment. Since our young days, this word 
investment has come remarkably iiito usc.^ All are 
looking for investments; and us supply onliiiiirily 
follows demand, up there rise, at jTcriodieal intervals, 
an amazing number of plans for the said investments 
—in plain English, relieving people of their money. A 
few years ago, railways wore the favourite absorbents. 
Railways, on a somewhat more honest principle, nyiy 
possibly again have their day. Meunwliiic, the niiui 
of money has opened up to him a very' eompreliensive 
field for the investment of his cash: he can send it 
upon any mission ho chooses; he may dig turf witli it, 
or he may dig gold; ho may catch wliales, or lie may 
catch sprats, or do fifty other tilings ; but if lie see it 
again after having relinquished his hold upon it, he 
must have exercise-d more discretion than falls to the 
lot of the majority of Her Majesty’s lieges in their 
lidtor-skeltcr steeple-chasing after UO per cent. t)nr 
present bu|incss, however, is not with legitimate 
speculation, but with schemes in 'ivliich no discretion is 
exertiised, or by wliidt discretion is set ti.* sleep—in a 
word, with bulible investments; and the history of 
many of the most promising of tliese speeulutiuiis may 
bo read in the following brief and not allogetbcr 
, mythical biography, of an interesting s}>ecimeii wliieli 
suddenly fell into :>.'}i;(diuing way, and is supposed to 
have lately departed' this life. ^ 

Itie Long Range Excavator Rock-Crushing and 
GoAd-Winaiiig Company was born from the brain of 
Anrophilus Dobrowu, Esq., of Smallchauge Dell, in 
the County of Middloso.v, between the hours of ten and 
eleven at night on tlic 14tli of October 1851. It was 
at first a shapeless and unproinUiug bantling; but 
being introduced to the patronage of a cuuelavc of 
experienced drynur8e8,yt speedily became deveiui*d 
in ferm and proportion; and before it was ten days 
olfl, was formally introduced, with oflieiul ganiitere., 
to the expectant public, by wltom it was received witli 
nncral approbation and favour. TJic new company, > 
m a dashing prosiiectus, held furtli a certain prospect 
fit enormous advantages to shareholders, with an entire 
exemption feom responsibility of every' sort. The shares 
wem B million in uumlwr, at one pomid each, with- 
outk Any ftwther call—on the loose-cash principle, and 
no ylgping of documents. Anrophilus Dubrowu was 
ehsdrmon of the committee of management.* 

Th6 intentions of the company, as detail^ at lungtli 
in their eloquent prospectus, were to invtuic tlie goM 
of ^ Australian continent with a monster 
contrived by the indefatigable Cruahclifir^ and 
it 'was confidently expected, would dcyiur the 
I i jkVil^.l^Laniiferoas distnet at a rate averaging ajmut 
p^ ndnute. It was funusbod, so tiie 
'sdth a stomach of 260 tons capacity, 

E perataltic grinders of steel of the 

)ef, miidUiing it with case to digest the 
e KfeiM, to crush the masses of quartz 
to deposit the virgin gold upon a 
iideiinoitth« ']^o maebinse was to be set 
site ttawistSmo feffie of ‘the prewtee 
IflOO i^uodi-wei^t c£ pore sM 


per d\pm was consWred a very low estimate of its 
powers of production. These reasonable expeotations 
being Aiodestly set forth in circulars and public adver¬ 
tisements, and backed by the augost patrciiage of the 
respectable and responsible individuals above n^od,. 
the Long Range Excavator Company apeediiy grew 
into vast repute. The starving herd cnctmpM in 
Stagg’s Alley, flew at once to pen, ink, an-’.^paper, and 
applications for shares poured in by/liousands. Re¬ 
ferees were hunfed up, o'j they w<^6 not—tluat i.s no 
great mutter. Half a million o^-i1io shares wcroflduly 
allotted; and that done, to tlie,4upremo deledtatiou of 
the shags. Mr Ktickemup t^ic broker, in conjunction 
with bis old friend and eollo.'iguo Mr Fiuockemoff, flx«l 
the price of sharer, by an inaugural transaction of 
considerable amount, at 25 ]ier etwit.’above pa^ at 
which they went off briskly. Now were the stags to 
be seen flying in every direetion, eager to turn a penny 
before the inevitable hour appointed for payment on 
the shares. It was curious to ob.servc dhe graihuU. 
w.ane of covetousiies.s in the cerval mind; bow, as Ibo 
falcful hour ai)proii(:lied, tlieir demand for profit grew' 
.small by degrw's and Iwjiutifiilly' less. Prom 4.s. pre- 
tiflmn per sliaVe to fis.; from .‘f.s. to 28.; from 2s. to Is.; 
and Uientv lo such a thing as ild., 8d., 7d., and still 
downwards, till, ns tlie hand of the dial verged upon 
the closing slroke of the bell, they eoudeseonded to 
resign their Long Range Excavators lo the charge of 
buyers wild <snM puy for the shares they lichl. The 
coiiqiauy was now fairly afloat. Ry the aid of 

A few eleior vjuM-i.rs to jint on the pot, 

'J'o stir it rouiul gently', ami .«('rvo uliile ’tv.a.s hot, 


the shart-g rose higher than had been expected^ Auro- 
pliilus Dobrown sold hi? 50,000 at a handsome pre-* 
iuium,.und realised what he was pleaseil privately to term 
‘ something sulislautial’ liy the spceulation. Tile iniblic 
liceaiiie enthusiastic on llic subject of the Lung 
Range Excavators, and for a few short weeks they were 
the f.ivouvitc speculation of tiic market. By and by, 
liowevcr, a rumour Ix'gau to be whispc;j|d alxiut on the 
subject of the tnonster-machine, the stomach of 'which, 
it was secretly hinted, was alanniiigly out of order, and 
resisted all. the tonics of tlie ciigiueor. It was currently 
reported nuiong parties most interested, that from late 
cxiK'riinents in.ade, xirevious to embarkation, it had 
been ascertained beyond a doubt, that thougli tho peris¬ 
taltic apiiaratus digested pints with perfect esse, it yet 
rejected qiuirtz—a defect which it was but too plain 
would be fatal to the jiroduction of gold. The efibet of 
this rumour was most iilarming’y deiiressiug ux>on tho 
value of the jjhares. In a few days, they fell 60 per 
cent, below ^.ur, with few buyers even at that. At tliis 
juncture, it was discovered thiJt one, of tho direc):or8 
was actively bearing the market; but the discovery 
was not made before that disinterested personage, who 
Khd xireviously disposed of;)the wliolo of his original 
allotment at a hamlsumc premium, had secured abovp 
' 10,000 new shares at a cost of aiiout half their ujiset 
value. A colleague openly accused him of this dis¬ 
graceful traffic at a general meeting of the diroctorS| 
and Qeehirod that lie had not wordB_ to express his 
disgust at one who, for tho sake of his own xiersonal 
Iirufit, could coiKlcsecnd to depreciate the propejty of 
his constituents. The accused retorted, and the meetitw 
growing stormy nnd abusive, ended late at night, ■ 
closedsdoors. .■■'it' 

A few days after, affidrs again began to 
tuni*upwards. Tlie fttilure of the engine was 
to be an erroneous and alti^'ther unfeunded 
It was boldly asserted, that the small mod«l*eB|mi*i 
one inch to the foot, had aetflally cnitjhpd 
masses of Scotch granite and eliminated 
ounces of pnie metal; jmd< these 
Mted under a glass-case in the m 
ih proof of their triamlUtaBt 
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■rtMio ugain as rapidly as they had lately falleij, and 
honourable gentlemen who haii held on, had an opptu- 
tnnitjr of turning themselves_roand. It is to' Ife sup¬ 
posed that^Bonio o£ them at least did that to flicir 
satisfaction; at anymtc, the respectable and responsible 
concciwrs of ^ho Tiong Ilange Excavator llock-Cnish- 
ing and'^old-Winniiig Company Tery^soon began to 
turn their llficks upon the public aliogetlier. Uy •de¬ 
grees, the whde body of tUrectors, trustees, counsel 
, and agents, dwinMed down a solifary clerk paring 
his riiiils iu'a desertat oflieo. Shares at a disconnt of 
60, 70, <10, 00 ])er i^t- alti'sti'd the decline of thc> 
speculation. IJonouraWc gentlemen were reported to 
have gone upon tlieir travels. 'I'lio oftlec was at first 
‘temporarily closed,’ and then let to the now comjiany 
for ^ridging tlft Ijardiincllcs on llie 'ruhular Principle. 
Tlie engine of the Jjong Uuugo Excavators, according to 
the last report, had foiindcri'd—Imt wliclhcr in the 
brain of CrusbelilT, tbe engineer, or mi llic Scilly Ibjcks, 
wo could not clearly make out. 'J’lic only one of fne 
.original proinolcrs who lias latterly coiKlesecmled to 
gratify tlic gaze of llic jmblio, is l.lie liaroii IJadliliotV, 
who, a few days ago, ininle Ids iip|)eiirance on the 
monkey-l;oard of an oninilms. ulicncc lie was suddenly 
escorted by iioliccnian 1!. 1001, to the presence of a 
magistrate; ivlio nnsyuipathisingly transferred him to 
Clerkcnwell Jail, for certain paltry llireepenny defal¬ 
cations, due to a lap.se of memory wliieli onr sliamefnl 
code jifrsists in regarding as wortliy otj in,-areernlion 
and hard labour. lie is imw an active niomlier of a 
company legally ineorporatisl under goi ennnent sanc¬ 
tion, for giandiiig the wind upon the resolving jiriiieijilc. 
It is not precisely known when tlie first dividend on 
the Long It.augo Excavators will lie declared. Sangnine 
‘spccnluRirs in the L. 11. E., nt.(l tile 'riiaines ('onflagra- 
tion Company, exju'et to draw liotU dividends on tlie 
same day. In the iTieantiuie, llic hooks are safe in the 
custody of Messrs lloldeiu Tight and JJrass, of'I'liieves’ 
Inn; and ill-natnred people arc not wanting, who 
insinuate that tliey const it nle tlie only pro]ierty 
availahlu foe tlj^lieiielit of tlie shareholders. 

TiCt us now rake a gl.anec at a smig little cominereial 
bubble, blown into ladug by ‘ highly rosiK'ctable men,' 
a iirivatc afliiir altogether, which never liad n name 
upon ’Change, and was managed—wo eamiot say to tlie 
satisfagtion of all ptirties—by the originating contrivers, 
without niaking any noise in llic p.ijKTs, or exciting 
public attention in anyway. AVe will call it, for the 
salt© of a name, ‘ Tlie EalKd and J^owrivei’ SUaiiu Kavi- 
gatiou Company.’ J-ow'river is a pleasant, gentecd little 
village, wliicU has of late years sprung suddenly info 

existence on the coast of -sTiire, jijiJ luis been 

growing, for the last seven years, with eaelj. succeeding 
summer, more and nio»« a plaee of favourite' resort witli 
the inltabltants of Jlahel. Mr Montague AVhaleboiic 
took an early liking to the place, and built a row of 
goodly liouscs by the watiy-side, and a grand liotel rtl 
the Oiul of the ft'W stuni{is of pitchy slakes digiiitied 
by the name of tlie pier. JJut the Jiotcl lacked 
'customers, and the houses wanted len.-ints; and tlie 
whole afjiir ihrcatened to fall a prey to river-fog and 
mildew', when the Babel and Lowriver Steam ^klvi]a^ll^,()n 
Company came to tlie rescue, and pliuied it upon *a 
permanent and expansive footing, (if tlie original 
coiisfttution of this snug c 0 niPauy,*it is not easy to say 
' anything witli certainty. All wo know Is, that, some 
seven years sigo, it w'as currently siioken of in srivate. 

. circle's as a capital inycstiUcut fur motacy, supposing only 
tHat Skates could be was tfie difficult thing. 

Large dividentis were to be ky building four 

vstcaipers, and running them between Babel and Low- 
iflycr, Ijptin, tiie n&at ha^‘^ssod prtwpoctps, privately 
and sparingly circkh^i^-^l Wtis ^lisperoij that it was 
tojKO it b^glSjif^awared tlm names 
of liiamona;Whaif; of Mon-' 
EsUt bi EowxiSer; «f larboard 


Starboard, ^sq., ship-huildor; and Piston Eodtl, fi*!-) 
of tho linn of Boiler & Bodd, engineers, as dirMtcr?. 
The shares wore L.20 each, liable to calls, tbouj^.Jno 
calls were anticipated; and it w.as reckoned an enor¬ 
mous favour to get thdni. Traffic in siiares was 
diseomitcnanced: tlie company had no Sdsh to bo 
regarded tis a elnster of sjieculators, hut ratker os 
a band of brothers, eo-oporating together for tlieir 
eoinmon henetit. Of course, tho necessary legal for¬ 
malities wciv gone through—that co.uld not safely bp 
dispen.spd witli. , . 

In spite of the difficulty of obtaifiing shares, a pfetty 
large miiuber of tlieiu got into the hands of the rcspect- 
ajil piortion of llio public, and the whole were soon 
taken up. The lioiit s wcixi Imilt by Larboard Starboard, 
Es(j.; and the engines, as a matter of course, were put 
oil hoard liy Messrs Boiler & llodd; Erebus Carbon, 
Esq., supplied, at llio current rates, the necessary fuel; 
and at all hours of tiie day the vessels ran backwards 
’and forwards, 'eiirryiug customers to Mr Montague 
AVlialehoiie's hotel, and lodgers to the new tenements, 
wliicli soon began to rise around it in nil directions. 
I.owriver took amazingly, and rose rajiidly in public 
cstimiitiim; Mie boats tilled well, and the speculation 
promised great tilings. Wlicn, liowcver, after several 
months of uudeviating prosiierily, tlic sliarcholders 
h('gan to Idok for some return for their capital in tho 
shape of a dividend, each one of tliem was individually 
surprisi'd by a ‘call:’ L.5 a sbaro was wanted to 
I clear <ili'urj'c'ut re.'‘i'MmslbilitieB. ‘Tlie outfitting costs 
liad been greater tluin w as foreseen,’ and the demands 
upon the sliarelioldt'rs were not likely to be limited to 
tile first call. Tlie victims rushed, as they'were invited 
to do, to the office, to iiisjieet the accounts. Tlic 
cngiiu'i'r was there to receive tliein, and, all suavity 
ami polileuess, submitted every fact and figure to Iheir 
investigation. 'J'liere. was notliing to be found fault 
witli • everytliiiig was fairly booked; but tliero was a 
i lietivy balance dead against tbe conqiany. Tlie engineer 
iiiiiiself ]iut a long tiicc upon the alfair, and slinigged 
his siiouhU'i'.s, and' niuniblcd sojjuid,)iiig about Imviiig 
•'jurned his own fiiiger.s, &e. Aftem this, reports 
soon got aliroii'l very prejudicial to the value of tlie 
iiivestiiieiits. Tlieii eimie the winter, during which few- 
pa.sscngers tnavelled to Ijowriver; and with Cliristmns 
ciiiiie anollicr L.5 call. People grew tired of paying 
L’l) JUT cent, for notliing, and many forfeited their 
slime.s by siilfcriug them to la' sold to ptiy tlie calls. 
'I'liis game went on for nearly three years—all ‘calls* 
aigl jjo dividends; until at length it would have been 
difiicult to find five ]iersoiis oiifof llio original 600 who 
liekf shares iif the Ualiel and Lowriver Steam Navi¬ 
gation C’onip.niy, and tliere was next to nobody loft to 
^aU upon. 

Years have rolled on since then. Lowriver has grown 
into a popular and poimloiis marine summer rcsidonqc-l 
Mr Montague AVlialehone, who knew what ho was aboul^ 
having houglit and leased the hiiilding-groun^, has 


for the coigpany’s service at the present nuJOjent. 
kfessi s Boiler & llodd have quintupk^ their ettahliNi; 
inont, and are iu a pjiiditiou to execute ^veatips^t 
contracts. Erebus Carbon, Esq,, has ftiund a tu/pfk^ 
in tlic company for liundreds of thousands trf 
coal, and, front keeping a solitary wkai^ has 
lax tno owner of a fleet of colliers. At 
(iotniiany consists of six Ikdividnals—tke 
projectors, and a couple of old,cpdger8--' k^^M*w^ 
#ho had the' pisnetratlon, in 
tlirongh the ‘bearing dodge,’ 
or frightened off. They ;^aid ttp 
and l^uglit othorMnd 


asserted’a vojee in 

to a full,and Mr 'ishwe mim profltSiii;TElS!^l|pi 
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solid- foftuncs'by the spccuhition; vrhile* tho original 
shareholders, whose money brought tho company into 
owstence, hav8 reapect nothing but losses ami vexation 
id'Jrctlmi for their capital. ’ 

But enough, and more tliao enough, on the, score of 
the delusive farces which, with pretences i|most as 
transparent ns tho above, arc from time to time ijlayed 
off for tho purpose of easuig the public of their suix-r- 
fluous cash, l.et us glance briefly at a speculation of 
' a different kindj no less a bubble' ns it i>rnved, but one 
whose tragic issues have alretuly wrought tho wreck of 
many innocent faiiiilies, and which, at the present 
moment, under tlie oi)eration of the Wiiiding-up Act, 
is darkening with ruin and the fear of ruin a hundred 
humble abodes. Wc liavo good reason to know it^ 
iiistory too well; and we sball, in as few words as 
possible, prosmit tlie facts most important to be known 
to.tlie rcwler’s consideration, witli the viewiof incnl- 
cating catition by tho misfortunes of otlicrs, and sliowing 
at the same time liow possible it is, under tlie, pre,s('nt 
law regulating joiut-stoek partnerslnps, for an honest 
man, by the most inadvertent act, to entail misery iiiion 
himself^ and destitution upon Ids ofispring. 

It is some fifteen or twenty years ago, since a com¬ 
pany of two or tlirec speenlativc, gcuinscs iasiii d a plan 
for cstablisliing, in a deliglitful glen situated but a lew 
miles from a well-known ‘Wclhli port in Jlie JJrislol 
Channel, a lirewery upon an cxtcn.sivc scale. 'J'ho 
prospectus, as a inatlcr of course, promised to tlie 
stiareholders the usual golden advantages. 'J’lio crystal 
current which meandered through the valley was to be 
converted into malt-liquor—.so great were the nalurid 
and artificial advantagc.s wliicli comliincd to <-lU.-ct tliat 
result—at one-balf the cost of such a Iransfornialioii in 
any other locality; and the liquor produced was to lie 
of such e.'cquisite. ri'Iisli and potency, tliat :dl Ih'itiiin 
was \o comjiete for it.s possession. So pihiisible was 
everything made to appear, tliat iiicii of coniinerciiilly 
acquired fortune, of the greatest c.xpcricncc, and of 
long-tried judguient, invc,stod tlicircapital in tlic fullest 
confidence of siu-cess. Following tlieir ovamplc, trades¬ 
men and emiiioycr.r^liA tlic same; and, iii imitation of 
their betters, ntfinlicrs of persons of the classc.s of small 
sliopkecpers and iahouring-iuen invested tlieir small 
savings in shares in tlie ‘lioinaiilic Valley Brouery.’ 
Tiio number of joint-proprietors amounted in all to 
some hundreds, bolding shares in nniiibers 

proportioned to tlu-ir moans or tlieir sjieciihitivc 
spirit. Not one in fifty of tlieni knew anj tiling of (lie 
art of brewing, or hiul any knowledge of the locality 
wliere the scheme was to be carried out; but no dftin'it 
was entertained of the speedy and great ,sucecs3 wi^cli 
was promised. 

The land was bouglit, llic necessary buildings were 
substantially creeled, and tlie tlircc x>riiieipal coiicocters 
(ft tho Bchenie, one of wliom was a lawyer, were ap¬ 
pointed to manage tlie concern, and empowered to 
borrow money in case it should he wanted, to complete 
tho plant, and to work it until tlie profits came in. 
Ilicy^iad every advantage for the production of aclieap 
and ^perior article: lalxiur, land-carriage, and water- 
carriage, were nil at a low charge in tlie ucighbourhood; 
arti inaterials, upon tlie wliolo, rated riftiicr under 
thak over ttio averajje. Year after year, however, 
pasfted aWayi and not a farthing of dividend came to 
tbfi aharehottiers; promises only of largo profits at 
soika Inture pcg'iod—that was all. It hapiieiicd that 
tjm iihapBholders liad invested any very liuPBe 
was thought • fortunate circumstanc^ 


iP^ Mt very deeply involved. Tho rich 
It^jWith' their superfluity, and they coul4 
^ on the subject of the Romantic Valley, 
p skciok their heads when tho supposed 
was Wntod at. The year felt 
avitime of the teediest sold their ringje 
uiF-til^es aJt a terrible discount, while they 



would yet realise -sonictbing. As time rolled on, 
sovcrid of tlio older proxirietovs died off, nhd willed 
away;.,with tho rest of their property, tho Romantic 
Valley Brewery shares to their friends and relatives. 
A considerable number of tlicni tlihs iiassifi from the 
first liolders to the hands of others, one and all of wlioiU 
ii.atnrally accepted tlio legacies devised 'to them, and 
gave the ncccsJary signatures to the doeunieiits whicli 
made tlic-sliarcs their own. 

Mcanwliilo, tlie,inan.agcrs went on working an uniiro- 
fitahle business, liorrowing'money on tlie credit ofi tlie 
joint proiirictovii; and in the face of all tlie, wiviin- 
lagcs upon wliicIi they plnnied tliemselvcs, plunged 
deeper mid deeper into dci«t, until, being forced to 
borrow at a higb rate of iiitevcsl to pay for the use of 
former loan.s. lliey found llieir ei-edit, ii>,tlie tliirtecnth 
year of tlieir existence,'eomplelely exiiaiistcd; and ‘Jlieu 
till' Imblile Imr.st :it once iii ruin, utter and conqilcte, 
overwliclming ail who noro legally eounected witli it, 
-eitber by original imrcliase, by transfer, or by inlierit- 
miee. Independent country gentlemen, itest-counlry 
manufacturers, and increliiiiits of siili.stantial capital, 
norc siiminarily iioiniced upon liy tiic fangs of tlie law, 
aqd all siiiiuJitmicously stripped of evorytliiiig tlioy 
jiossossed in tlie world. I’rofession.il men, thc-fathers 
of families genteelly bred and educated, were s-uumarily 
licreft of cicry fartliin;:, tnid coiidcmned in tjio decline 
of life to liegin tlie world afresh. Not a few, seized 
with mortal eliagrin at the liorrilile eonsiuninatiou of 
an alfiiir wliieW liad never lieon anylliiiig but a source 
of lo-i and amioynnce, sunk at once into tlio grave. 

< tillers --acen.“tomed jierliaps for Iialf a century to 
till' iipjiliiiiiees ol'ea.'C and luxury, and wlio were the 
owners of iiosiiitable mansions, Ih" centres of genteel 
resort—at till' pri'scnt i^omeiit hide their J^'iids jn_. 
cottages, and lints, and eleemosynary chambers, W'licre 
tlicy w it her in silence and neglect under the cold breath 
of alien ('liarily. Some, at tlircescove, arc driven fortli 
from a life of indulgence and inactivity, to eani their 
daily bread. Young and rising tradesiiieii, who liad had 
tlie misfortune to iiilicrit from a relative or a_^i)atroii but 
a fi.'w sliau's, or cvi'ii a single mii', saw tliemselvcs at 
oiici' prceiiiitated into bankrinitey. One case, for which 
we can iiersoiially vouch, Ls beyond measure distressing: 
a gentleman of good fortune dying, had bequeatlicd to 
cacli of a large family of danglilers a Iiandsome provl- 
.sioii; shortly before tlie lairsting of tlio fi'arfiil bubble, 
the motlier also died, diviiling by will luir own fortune 
among tlie young ladies, and leaving to cat'll one a few 
shares in the Kuinantie Valley Brewery. Tlie trafis- 
forence of tbeso sliares to the, several cliildren miule- 
tlio whole of tlieni lialile to tlic extent of their entire 
liroperly; amt the whole six unfortunates were iictuaily 
beggared tofhe last I'artliiiig, and t'ust upon tlic world 
*lo sliift as tliej- niiglil. 'I’o tlt'lafl the ilomostic desola¬ 
tion caused liy this iniquitous afiiiir, would require the 
sjiact' of a large volume. It has wrought nothing but 
wrclciiediicss and ruin to tlfo.se to wlioin it promised 
juicxitiiiiilod iirosiieiity, and it is yet working siill 
»Kire—nor is it likely to stois for imglit that we can 
see, so long as it presenU a mark ilir legal cupidity. 
All tjiat could be got for tlie creditors has bcCM.' 
estSrted long ago from tlio xvciiltliior [wrtion of the ■ 
victims; but the loans arc not yet all liquidated, and, 
tlie claim yet remakiingiurrsatisfied, is now thcspro' 
text under wliich tlic lawyers arc sucking tlie iifijT 
blood fnmi tlic hanl-working and struggling class of 
sliiirehftlders, who, wliile industriously striving Ipr a 
respoftable positiop, are considen'd worth crushififtibri 
tho sake of ilie costs, tliough they will never .|ja|f'A, 
penny towards tho debt. . ’ \ £■ 

Besides the pt'rsons wlio have tho settlement 
in tlieir liands, the original coneoctera .of tlje^eoHj ' 
are the only persons wbqihavo profikkl’fyoik III S 
tions. They indeed rid# gioriously aloft abtrfe 
they have wrought. The ^occss t>y 
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to extmct a lortlif independence for them* 
wire*, fW>m a icheme which has resulted in th»desti< 
tution and misaty of every other participiito^^ is a 
mystery we do not protond to fathom in tliis base— 
though it ft one of by noi means unusual occurrence 
in connection with bubble-companies of all sorts. 

THE O S T BI C h! , 

Eon the following particulars relatb'o to tho habits 
of t ]}0 osMch, and tho valHous modes of taking it, 
we are ip,debted to a gentleman who spent many years 
in Northern Africa, and collected these details iVom 
native sportsmen, his principal informant being Abd-el- 
Kader-Mohamincd-ben-Kndilonr, a Nimrod of renown 
tiiroughout the Arab tribes of this region. 

Tie ostrich cduntry, says Ben-Kaddour, may be 
described as a rectangle, of which tho towns of Insalnh, 
Figig, Sidi-Okba, and Warklnh form the angles; tliat 
is, it comprises tho northern skirts of the Saliarran 
desert, whoite water and liorbage are plentiful in com- 
imrison with the arid plains of tlie centre. Throughout 
this region, ostriclies may ftoqucntly be seen travelling 
in pairs, or in companies of four or five conplos; bi,it 
whorover tlioro lias been a recent fall of rain, one is 
almost sure to find them grazing together in large 
numbers, appearing at a distance like a herd of camels. 
Tills is a favourable opportunity for ostrieli-hunling, 
cspoclally if tlie wcatiier is very warm; for^^tlie greater 
tho heat, the less vigour have the birds “for prolonging 
the chase. It is well known, that tliough the ostrich 
cannot raise itsolf into the air, it is novcrtliclcss so 
swift of foot, that it enimot be fiiirly nin down even hy 
the horses of this region, whicii, on an emergency, arc 
known t .0 run 180 miles in 5 , single day. An ostrieli- 
hnnt is, thorefore, undertaken by at least ten horsemen 
together, who, being apprized of tlie spot whore a largo 
group are feeding, approach with extreme caution, and 
form a'cordon round them. To pi-ovciit the birds from 
escaping ft-oin the circle thus formed, is all they attempt, 
and it requires their utmost dexterity. Tho terriiied 
creatures ran hitiier and thitlicrj and not managing 
tlieir brealli as they would do in an ordiiuiry pursuit, 
they at length • bceomo exhausted, and betray it hy 
flapping tlieir wings. The sportsmen now fall delibe¬ 
rately upon them, and either lead them away alive, or 
fell them with a blow on tho head. Their first c.ore is 
to remove the skin, so os to preserve the feathers 
uijiryored; tho next is to molt down the fat, and pour 
it into bags formed of the skin of the thigh and leg, 
strongly tied at the lower end. Tho grease of an 
ostrich in good condiUon fills l>oth its legs; and as it 
brings three times Die price of comuidii butter, it is 
considered no despica^e part of tho ganft;. It is not 
only eaten with bread, anil used in the preparation of* 
kooskoos, and other articles of food, but the Arabs 
reckon it a raluahlo remedy in various maladies. |n 
riieiutoatle attacks, fof inl-imce, they rub it on tlie part 
B^ted till it penetrates thoroughly; then lay the 
patient hi tho biuming sand, with ids hc«l carefully 
protected. A profose pcrsiiiration comes on, and tlie 
mire i 8 *complete. In bilious disorders, the gi'ciasp is 
lightly warmed, mixed with salt, and administered as a 
^tira. It acts thus as a ]>owerfal aperient, and causes 
great emaciation for the time; buit the x>atient, say the 
Ara^ ^ving been thus relieved from all the bad 
humours in his bodyt afterwards acquires robust health, 
and his sight becomes lingulariy good. Tlie Hesh of 
iha.bftricdi^ dressed with pepBpr and meal, forms the 
supper of sportsmmi. 

Ostridi-shooting is cotiducted hi. fplte a difforent 
aitd sis it is piumiKiid oply or chiefly during 
the.netiod trf ii«m%t^ hi 'ia td it aw pnndpally 
for thd the Arabs have 

the habifo.of^lfoMflhteidar'hirds. . 
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reumda (female) is generalfy' shy/aAd'‘stshm has 
often to pursue the object of his choioo at speed for. 
four or fivo days, during which ha ndther eats nor 
drinks. When, however, she has consented to be hit, 
she ner^ again quits him till the young ones are 
reared; ftd the bond between them is equity respected 
by all tticir companidns: there is no fitting about 
mates, as among some other gregarious species. ' 

The period of incubation begins in tho month Of 
November, and presents tho best opportunity for 
shooting the ostrich. At this season, also, the feattiers 
arc in the finest condition, thouglutho fot is much loss 
abundant. Five or six sportsmen sot out togetlier on 
horseback, taking with them two camels l^cn with 
pro'v< 8 ioii 8 for a month, besides an abundant supply of 
poa'dcr ami ball. Tliey search for places where rain 
has lately fallen, or whore pools of water occur, for 
in such localities there is likely to be that plcntiftil 
herbage which never Mis to attract tho ostrich. Having 
discovered its footprints, the sportsmen examine them 
with caro. If they appear only here and there on 
the bare spots, they indicate tlut the bird has been 
Iiere to graze; but if they cross each other in various 
diiectiuns, end the grass is rather trampled down than 
eaten, the ostrich has certainly made her nest in thw 
ncighhoiirhuod, and an active but cautious search for 
it is commonccjl. If slio is only making her nest, the 
operation may Ix) detected at a great distance, as it 
consists simply of x>asliing out tho sand from the centre 
to the circumference of a circle, so as to form a largo 
iiule. Tlie sand rises in deiisu clonds round tho spot, 
aivl tho bird utters a pining cry all day long. Whau 
the nest is finished, she cries only towards three in the 
afternoon. The female sits on tho eggs from rooming 
till ii()ou, while her mate i.s grazing; at neon, lie takes 
her jilaec, and she goes to tlie iiasture in her ^tum. 
Wlicn she feturns, she places herself facing her mate, 
and at the di.stonco of five or six paces from the iicst, 
wliicli he occupies all night, in order to defend it ftoin 
enemies, especially from tlie jtutkuls, wliich often lie 
in ambiisli, ready to take lulvantagc of an unguarded 
moment.' Hunters often find «th^'carcasses of these 
animals near ostriclies’ nests. *' 

In the morning, while tlio reumda is sitting, the 
sportsmen dig on cocii side of the nest, and at 
about twenty paces from it, a liolo deep enough fo 
contain a roan. In each of these they lodge ono of 
their best marksmen, and cover him up with long 
grass, allowing only tho gun to jirotrude. One of 
these is to shoot tlie male, tlie other the female. The 
rcuiftda, seeing this operation going forward, becomes 
teiy.'ficd, and ,mns off to join her mate; but he does 
not believe there is any ground for her terror, Md 
with somewhat ungallant chastisement, forces her to 
return. If tlieso iireparations were made while the 
delim was sitting, ho would go after her, and neitlfor 
would return. Tho reumda having resumed hor .plandj 
the sportsmen take care not to disturb her; itis^o 
rule to slioot tho delim first, and they patiently w^t 
his return from the pasture. At noon, he tarns his 
place as usual, sitting with his wings outgprea<i) ao as 
to cover all the eggs. In tins position, the tldghs are 
extremely *prominent, and tho appointed nu^jnman 
takes aim at them, because, if ho succeeds in 
them, there is no chance of escape, which thqim wom 
be if almost any other part were wounded., Ai'iafott as 
he folhi, the other sportsmen, attracted njf 
run up and bleed mm aocoi^ng to toe . 

Koran. They hide theocatown, '] 

every trace pf toe Wood that-has'he# j 

ireumda comes heme at nii^t, ’ 

at the absence of her mate,' init 
that he wee hungry, and 
she takes his plaoe toe 
socemd marksman "in' 'ihel|tg||to.#*^'w’^fiW 
mtriWi is its 
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usual drinkiogxplac^ a good sliot being toncealed in a 
liole, whence he fires on it. The ostrich drinks nearly 
every flve dajs whmi*there is water; otherwise it con 
•do without it for a much longer time. Nothijig bdt 
excessive thirst induces it eyer to approaek a human 
liabitation^and then it flics as soon as, it i^ satisfied. 
It has been observed, that wliencvcr the flashing 
lightning announces an approaching storm, it hastens 
towards the water. Though single birds may often Iw 
shot on these occasions, it is a much less certain sport 
than killing them on the nest, and less profitable, as 
in the latter case the eggs form no contemptible part 
of the spoil. 

T^ie nest of an ordinary pair contains from twenty- 
five to thirty eggs. But it often happens that 8 Jvcr.H 
couples unite to liatcli together: in this case, tlicy ibrm 
a great circular tavity, the eldest couple lay their ci^s 
in the centre, and the others midte aregidurdisposition 
of theirs around them. Thus, if there are four younger 
couples, they occupy the four angles of a square. When* 
tho laying is finished, the eggs arc pushed towards the 
centre, hut not mixed; and wlien tlio eldest deliin 
begins to sit, all the rest take their places where their 
eggs have Inien laid, tho females observing simiiar 
vorder. These associations arc found only wliijro tho 
herbage is very plentiful, and they are underst(jod 
always to bo family groups, tl>o centre cjiuplc being 
the parents of the rest. Tho younger l>ird.s lay fewer 
and smaller eggs—tliosc of one year olil, for iustaiice, 
have only four or live. The period of incuhation is 
ninety days. 

In tlio case of several couph's associated thus in liic 
same nest, the sportsmen do not attempt to destroy any 
hut the old ono.s; for if they were to set about making 
as many hejos as there wi-ro ostriches, tho whole com¬ 
pany vrould take fright and decamp, lint perhaps it is 
determined to ieavo them all in iieaeeabm possession 
for tho prejicnt, and rather make a ])rey of the hi ood 
when hatcJicd. Tlie watcliing of the nests in such 
cases has let! to further observations. Tlio eggs of 
each pair ore disposed in a heap, always surmounted 
by a conspicuous stfie,**vliich was tiu' first laid, and Jias^ 
a peculiar destination. Wlien the dolim ptweeivos that 
tho moment of hatcliing lias amved, he breaks tho egg 
which he judges mo.st matured, and at tlio same time 
he bores with great "care a small hole in tlie surmount¬ 
ing egg. Tills serves as tho first food of the nestlings; 
and for this purpose, thongli open, it oontiiiucs long 
without siioiling, which is the more necessary, as the 
dclim does not break all the eggs on the same da\\ hut 
only throe or four, and so on, as lie hears the yTm’iig 
ones stirring within. This egg is aiwgj-s liquid,\but 
whether by a provision of nature in its original com¬ 
position, or through the instinct of tin; parent-birds in 
avoiding to ket^p it covered like the rest, is not aseer- 
tudnod. The young ones, having received this their 
»^ 8 t nourislimcnt, arc iramodiately dried in the sun, 
and begin to run about; in a few days they follow the 
parent-birds to the pastures, always returning to shelter 
undc<'their wings in the nest. 

^^0 paternal affection of tho dclim is remarkiihlo: 
ho never leaves his offspring ; he faces ewry danger, 
combats every fixi in tlieir defence, 'fho reumda, 
"OH tto contrary, is easily terrified, and leaves all to 
secure her own safety; so tli.at it-is nsuid to pmpare a 
minx iu''hn bravely delcnds his tent to a dehm, and a 
pusUlaaimous. soul to a reumda. The dcliiii finds 
hhoi^inore than a matdi tor the dog, tho jackal; tlje 
hyttMi the eagle; man i% his only invincible foe; 

to wage the unequal war when the young 
If the Arabs desire to make a prey of 
tWiinii^# tto young ostriches are called, they fpllowthoir 
and having 'nearly overtaken wem, they 
tercifi^l birds nui to their parents, 
j''%)v|||B»giu^t,.{^^!staR 4 ',Bt^ fight for tlkom; to tho 
r;^''hOfi>re thriroyc^ in apitoof I 


tho bravadoes of the delim, who then manifests tho 
liveliest grief. Sometimes the greyhound is employofl 
in thj^ sport; tho delim attacks him, and while they 
are fighting, the men carry off tlie young ones, to bring 
them up in their tents. ’ • 

Tho ral are easily tamod; they sleep undpr tho 
lent, are e-xecedingly lively, and pl.iy wilh the children 
and dogs. Wkeu tho tents nro struck for a flitting, tho 
pet ostriclu's follow tlio camels, and are never known 
to make llicir eviapo during the migration. If a hare 
passes, and llic men starl in pursuit of il,*tlie cytrieh 
darts oil" in tho same direction, and joins tlio ghasc. If 
she meels iu the doniir f village of tents) a child holding 
any catuhlc tiling iu its luiii^, she lays liim gently on tho 
ground, and robs without hurting him. But tho tame 
ostrich is a great thief, or ratlier ;.a so voracious, 
it devours everything it finds—oven knives, filnalc 
trinkets, and pici'i‘s of iron. Tho Arab on whose 
autliorily these details are given, relates tliat a woman 
had her coral-neeklaee carried olf and swallowed by 
an ostrich; and an oflieor in the African irmy nilinns, 
that one of them fore off and ate the biiUuiis of ids 
surtout. The ostrich is, at the same lime, exceedingly 
dexlerou,s; sp that she will tear a date from a man’s 
mouth without Imrtiiig liiin. Tlie Ar.ahs are distrustful 
of her, and know wlu'ro to lay the hlaine if, (;;i counting 
their money, they find two or thriM.! dollars missing. 

Tt is no uiicoiiimoii tiling to see, at sumo distnneo 
from a dou.ar, a wearied eliild riding on the back of an 
ostrich, wlacff carries its hiirdi’n directly towards tho 
tent, tlio young Jelm liolding on hy tiic ]iiniuus. But 
slie would not c.any too licjivy a. load—a man, fur 
'instance—hilt wiftild throw him on tliu gi-ouiid with a 
fla)> of lier wing. 

Wtu'ii sistriciies nro titlfcn to market in AfTkat, tiieir, 
legs are tied idmost close togctlicr willi a cord, another 
cord uttaclied to tlda one lii'ing held iu tlie hand. 


PROORKSS Oh' TIIK UNIThiB STATES. 

'rnu oflicial statement of tho United 8ttij«s’ census, 
pulilishcd at IVasliington in Deceiiihor last, funiislies 
us witli tlic means of knowing what our American 
bretliron have been doing iu tlic ten yo.oi's from IS-IO to 
1851). In that decennial jieriod, the whole territory h.ad 
increased from 2,055,HiH to S.lit'I,jfio squiu’c miles, 
exclusivi* of the great lakes in the interior, and deeply- 
indenting hays on the coast. Tho gross population in 
Juno ISoO, nnmhered 2;!,21G,fiOl ; an inereaso from 
Juno 1810 of (i,17(!,84S. Of these, I9,fi1 fi,3(ifi were 
whites; ;!,ll)8,‘J!)8 were slaves; and free blacks, 428,037; 
the increase having l)cen resiieutively, .5,423,371—711,085 
—42,302. Till! whole increase ’ .as equivalent to 3.J 
per cent.; ffhilc in l•',llVope, it ijj not more than IJ per ' 
cent.; and if it continue as at present, tho population 
will, forty years hence, exceed tlial of England, Erance, ; 
Spain, I’ortngal, Sweden, and Switzerland put together. | 
The deaths in the last of tfc ten years were 320,104, 
jbeing 1 to each 72'(5, or 10 to caeh 720 of tho iuhab!> 
"t'aqts ; thi.s' return is, however, supiKised to involve an 
error, ns the mortality is less hi proportion than in tho ; 
most favoured parts of Europe ; wlicrcas tlie ffevcrso is 
gwfcrally considered to be the fact. In the same year, 
1467 slaves were manumitted, and 1011 escaped. Tho ; 
number ol' emigraiita from foreign countries durln{ tlie ’ 
10 years was 1,.542,8.50. , ; 

Among the individual states, the most populous are ■ 
New York, whicli numbers 3,097,394 inhabitantf ' 
Pennsylvania, 3,3j 1,7^0; (llilo, 1,980,408} ViigioiA,': 
1,421,661; Massachusetts, 994,499; ludiana, 1 

Kentucky, 982,406; Georgia, 905,990. TakiwiiJW; 
whole 31 states, the proprtioa of mhaliitanM,^ 
to tlie square mile: tho mo states ocnsjprito Ij&iSOtpIp’ 


and the slave states, 9,494,759 of popwtitp Ms 
To supidy this popAlatitm, there are 9$|p 
papers: 434 in the. Iftivr 
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middle states; in Hie southern States; and 784 in 
iho western states. Three liundrcd and fifty are 
daifies, 150 three times a week, i 25 twice a week^. 2000 


»y ♦ t Wij n j ra 





the aggregate circulation being 423,000,000 yearly. 
There, i^ 1 pcrjodienl for every 7101 free inhabitants. 

The capital investcnl in m.iniifactures, excluding tlio 
establishments under 500 dollars of ■tiunual vn\ue, 
amounted to 500,000,000 dollars; the value of-raw ma¬ 
terial was 660,000,000; the amount pvid for laboiir (in 
one ypar w«J presume). 310,00b,000; value of articles ui.o- 
nufacturwl, 1,020,1100,000; persons employed, 1,050,000. 
There were 1094 cotton ‘establishments’ in operation, 
which produced 7C3,G78,4h7 yards of sheeting; J.550 
woollcu csltiblislnncuts, whicli produced 83,200,052 
yards of cloth^ 3190 iron cst.abiishiuents, which pro- 
ducftl 1,105,G44- tons of iron of various Itiiids. 

Of improved limds, there were 112,012,000 fiere.s; 
of wheat, 104,799,3;10 bushels were grown in the la.".! 
year; 691,680,063 bushels of Indian corn ; l!>9,532,-U*t 
pounds of tobacco ; 13,0O5,,381 tons of iiay; 32,759,203 
jKjunds of niaplo-sngar were made; 311.041 liogsheads 
of cane-sugar of 1000 poniid.s each ; 312,202,280 
pounds of butter; and 103,184,585 pouiwii of cheese., 


El'rjSOT UF THE r.AKTIl S ISOTATIOX ON H)COMOTION. 

The following is from IL-rajinfh's Jottrmd on the eftect 
of the earth’s rotation on locomotion: ‘ Jlr Uriah Clarke, 
of Leicester, has called our attentiou to ai!' imticle in the 
Mrrhnniu's Magnztitf, by himsell’, on the inOueuoe of the 
earth's mtation on loconiollon. It is well known, that as 
the earth revolves on its a-vis once in twenty-four hoinv, 
from west to oast, the velocity of any point on its snvfacc 
is great*.’ i)e.arer the c()uatm-,^aiul loss fiirthor Ji-om il, in 
the ratio of the co.sine of llic "latilinlo. .Mr Cl.’irkc says : 
“ Some nither iuiitortant coiiclnsiims in relation to railway 
travelling ar^ge out of the view now taken. The differein’c 
between the rotative v<‘looity of the earth in .sin’fiu’(‘- 
motion at London and at Liverpool i.< .shout tnonty-eiglit 
miles per horn'; and tliis amount of l.sterul movement is to 
be gained fir lost, as rospoots tlic loeomotioii in oaeli 
journey, according to tlie direction wo are ti at oiling in 
from the OJio i>lacu (o the other; and in pi-ojinrlieii to (he 
speed will he the pressure aptiiist the side of th<‘ i-ails, 
which, at a high velocity, will give the engine a^Ciideney 
to climb the riglit-haiid rtiil in e.ich direction. Obukl (tic 
journey he performed in tw'o lumrs lictnceu Loudon and 
Liverpool, this lateral movement, or rotative velocity of 
the locomotive, would have to he increased or diminished 
at the rate of nearly oiic-tinarter of a mile per miimlc, ami 
that entirely by side-pressure on the- rail, which, if not 
soiiicient to cause tlie,engine to leave the line, would he 
quite sufficient to produce violent and dahgerous oscilla¬ 
tion. It may bo obscrvjpd, in conclusion, that-.is the cause 
above alludod td will ho inoperative while wo travel along' 
the parallels of latitude, it clc.-vrly follows, that a higher 
degree'of speenl may lie attained with safety on a i-sdiw.vy 
' ruuuing east and west IhU* -uu cue which runs north 
■tad sontli.” Tliere is no doubt of the tendency Mr Clinke 
speaks of on the right-hand rail, hnt we do not tliiiik.,.if 
will bo found to bo so dangerous as he says. It will'be 
' grcatest*un the Great Rorthurn aud Renvick lines, and 
least on the Great Westera.’ ' « , 

^ rOllEST BCENERT OW AMEKICA. 

Tlie forests between Lake sSporiA and the Mississijipi,' 
where the country is very flat and wot, aro composed 
jOwost eptfrely of bla<A cyprCss; \hoy grow so thly]{ that 

.ti;^ get interttiixed and iptcrlaoed, aud fym idiiiost a 
;inaiitiiig overhead, through wbicli the sun iwarwlf ever 
penetrates, trees' are wered with imwhoiostune- 
' looking int^s, Which exhale a damp earthy smell, like a 
cellar. ^I^Sirgrmmd is tatver^yith a rank growth of 
eldfr a^ other ahraljifi, ttistny df thfm with tboriJa an inch 
hi>d with frlien aad .deenjPid 'Vtw^ trees, that it 

ijjkliujKitsJbte, to tako\a'stog,’tmSbnt breaking one’s ebins.' 

tudttial ^ any Idtid is to- be' seen, a»d a 


deathlike silewoo reigns through the -ibrest, which is only 
now and then interrupted by tlie rattle td ^e ratUesnalto 
(like a clock going down), and the chinTip of^pkbitnnnck, 
(ft squirrel. The sombre colour of the foliage;: #(e absems! 
of all sun oven at mid-day, find the vault-like chilliness one 
feels whe^entcyhig a ciypress swamp, is far from eHeering; 
and I don’t know any po.siUon so likely to give one tho 
horrors as being lust in one; or where one cotdd so well 
rcaliso what .a desolate loneliness is. Tho wasps, whose 
nests like great gourds hang from the trees about the 
level of one’s time; the mos((uilnos in millions; tho iittle 
black flies, and venomous siuikes, all aid thedr 'little 
possible’ to rentier a tramp throu^i a cypress swamp 
agreeable. — Sullivan's Jiambles. 


Tllli BETTEIl THOTiGnT. 

Tiin Better Thought 1 how oft in days 
When youthful passion fired my breast, 

And dmv! me into devious ways, 
llidst thou my wandering steps arrest, 

And, whispering gently in mine oar 
Thine angeJ-nio.ssage, fraught with love, 

„ Oheelj for tlie time my mad career. 

Anil melt the lieart naught else couM move! 

Thine was no stem and harsh rebuke; 

Ro ‘irionil's lulviee,’ so true, so eold; 

Ko message wise, such as in hook, 

(Jr by till' teacher oft is told, 

AVliich, like the pointless arrow, falls. 

And rings perhaps with liollow sound. 

But ne'er the wanderer recalls. 

And ne'er inflicts the healing wound. 

Thy voice w.as gentle, winning, mild; * 

Thy -itorils told thou wert from above, 
l.ike those with wliicli the wayward child 
Is wooed l'\ .'i I'oinl nnitlier's love; 

Or like a strain or'imisic stealing 
Across tlie calm and moonlit seas, 

AVliieli moves the heart of slerncst feeling, 

And wakes its deeper hanifOnifiti, 

‘ « 

Sweet was thy presence, welcomed guest; 

And J, re.-poiisive to thy call, 

Aro.se, and felt within ijiy lireast 
, A |ii)w er tliat m.ide the i'etter.s fiill 
I’roiii off Illy long enthralled soul, 

And woke, as wilh a iiiagio spell, 

(Jriefs which yet owned the soft coiilrol 
' * Of iio]ie.s tliat all might still he well. 

^ But ah, thou wast an injured guest I 
Ihiw soon departed, Soon liirgot, 

AVere all tho hopes of eouiing lost 

That elmsterod round the Better Tliotight— 

The tender griefs, tho firm resolves, 

The yearuiiigs after better days, 

Like trunsicilt*>unlight which dissolves, 

And leaves no traces of its rays 1 ^ 

Yet J1 (kispair not—throiigli the night 
Thal«long'haB reignfcd with tyrant sway. 

E'en now I sec the opening light. 

The harbinger of coming day; 0., 

To- Heaven I now direct my pwycr— 

' O God of lovp, fomtke me iiptl , , , 

firont that my waywardness may no’or' , / o' - 

t * Quench tlio returning EfettoyThodglit l • 

Gaevalo, • . 


1?rintwl and puMished by X nnd B. 0 . 
SltUnburgh. Also soid by W. S, fma, 

R. (ktAsniRBS,' Si. West Nile kt«!«et,:(nS<io*4' ^ 
SO Bppelf Saekvtlki Stteet, Da"' 

Ports sre requested , to be 
leuiv, Isimblud 8tioct, Ii<m(i4u,:n> wiiu«a:aoi.< 
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T H E SLAV E R. 

On tho ] 8tli (lily of February 1 S.OO, Her Majesly’s stciiiU; 
ship IhiUler wiia lyiiif? at aiielior iibout*twenty iniies (o 
tlic northward of Ainbriz, a slave depOt situated on the 
■western coast of Africa. 'Week after week iiad iiassod 
away in dull uniformity; while the opprcj-ive heiil,»the 
Bi'iitle breeze wliich scarcely mfileil the surbiee of ttie 
deep, and the lazy motiou of the vessel its ■it rolled on 
the long unceasing swell that ever sets Unit rocky 
shore, lulled the .senses of all into ;i .slecjiy ,'ip.ilbi'. The 
only music that ever reuehed our yars was the eli'rnal 
roar of that monotonous surf, .‘is it licked the rugged 
Iicach with its snowy tongue. 

A few miles off, a r.inge of low broiin bilK, covered 
with a stunted vegetation, runs pariillel with the shore 
—along their undulating sides, angular spire.s of granite 
prtjject through the parched and scanty i^iil; Mhile on 
their highest brow one solitary giant stand.s, resembling 
an obelisk, from which the anchorage derives its name, 
‘The Granite Pillar.’ No appoaranee of human life or 
labour exists around; tho -whole i,s u do.<ert, over uhieb 
these colunmar fc/ni'jtions—resembling a city of the 
Titans, crmnSling slowly into dust—hold an emjiire 
of solitude and (loath. 'J'he imagination is oiipre.s.sed 
with a sense of utter desolation that withers every 
mental effort. 

This day was passing like so many before it; the son 
■was low on the horizon, and its yellow beams wire 
throwing a brassy tint over llio sea and sky;. the 
sailors were engaged, some lishing with patien? assi¬ 
duity, others, grouped into snuUl kiu^ts, listeniikg to 
prosy yarns; while a few were prostrated round the 
decks in attitudes of perfect abandonment or sleep. 
Tho officers were leaning over the taffrail, trying, witli 
a sportsinan-liko anxiety worthy of better prey, to hook 
a shark, which was slowly meandering under the stern ; 
or looking contomplativoly into the dark-brown wave.*!, 
eithd? watching the many formi, of aiyrnal life which* 
floated by, or recalling to mffinory the dear objects of 
distant lands. The officer of the watch, vaith his spy¬ 
glass under his awn, was pacing languid!/ his narrow 
round, when ‘Sail ho!’ In clear and piercing tones, 
resounded from the mast-head, and with electric speed 
fllled the dreamers wifti life and energy. 

* Point to her,’ cried tho officer of the waten ; jvhilc 
all eyes ’Were directed to the look-out- aloft, wlwse 
ghiM was immediately strettSicd to the north. Specu- 
latimi' now sits in every vacant eye, and coiyecture (]gi 
oVitry alleat tongue. The captain was at his post with 
Vigilant AlaCTity. ‘How is she standing? what |ail 
* was soon answered, and the orders, 
up, lower tlio propeller,’ echoed round 

.'"f? ‘.ei'.- 


thc decks, mingled with the shrill pijies of the^boat- 
swalu’s mates. 

The men tiew to their post.s; .'mil whilst the cum¬ 
brous screw was deseendiug slowly iiitoEbc water, tho 
stokers had roused the smouldering embers into life. 

‘ All hands up anchor! ’ The capstan revolves and 
creaks, as oge and all of these willing men strait! their 
stiirting nmseles at the bars. The aiiebor reluctantly 
leaves its oozy bed ; but the cliigking of thw eable, as it 
steadily ascends, revetils no change, until it swittgs at 
tile bow. 

‘Go oi^aWead!’ The steam Mbisllcs tbrougb its 
silent ehamliers, like sweet mtisie, ealliiig into life 
tliat ]ionderuus ineehanism, until it ap]iears to dance 
with joy. * 

‘ Jlelm .a-port—steady so." The waves rise high on 
either btiw as ve dasb«tbruugh the fuamit^ wateri> 
Gur distance from tlie object rapidly diminishes, while 
eager eyes are directed ahead, until it is seen from the 
deck. Hop.' fills the breast of the san|?uine, despair, 
that of the gloomy and desponding. Sure eyes and 
good te]esL'Oi>es soon descry the Yankee eiisign floating 
iiloft ill lazy folds; and as we come still nearer, those 
aecnstomud to oiiserve the shape of sails and set of 
masts, detect tlie peculiarities of an old acquaintance. 
It is the Liiri/ Ana, an Amcrie.m vessel of a very aus¬ 
picious eliaractor, which has heeii frequently hoanlcd 
by our cruisers, but lias ever been protected by the flag 
of her apitarenl counli'i'. 

AVe are soon alongside, and our captain boards her, 
to e.-taniinc her ‘jiapers’ once again, and to insuarc, if 
possible, our wily enemy. On uis return, we (xintinttC 
our course towards the Congo, w litlior they have been 
persuaded^’e are going for watjr. No sooner, however, 
do the shades of evening protect our movements from 
observation, than we cliangc our course, and pr^ed 
directly out to sea a liundwd miles or so, to prevent 
her pa.ssiiig us in the dark Should she take her slaves 
on board this night, us it is suspected she will do. 

‘Daylight comes next uiurniiig, and the best telescopes 
fron^ aloft sweep the hurizub, but not a spedk can be 
s»!?n on that de.sert sea. Tlie sails arc stripped ftom 
the vessel's masts, and she lies like a dead log, round 
which, at tho unwanted* spectacle, shoals of dolphins 
and porpoises come to.gambol. It was pleasant to-have 
Bomctiiing like life near ns, and though it belonged to 
another eleihciil, it seemed a connecting-link wit!|i the. ■ 
rest* of tho aninlated creation. One long hoUT after ■ 
another had passed away, and the most hopcfttl 
to despair, wliile tho expressions of the desponding 
more cneigetic against the propriety of ly^ 
inactive; but Captain^nmmiag, as patient in } 

his time as ho is qum in resolving and 
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Iho moment arrives, only replied; ‘ Wait till to-morror 
morning!’ This arrived like the last, and every eye 
was turned towards the rising sun as it slowly emerged 
*froiu the wattes, not to gnsc on the purple radiance that 
streamed from its broad disk, but with the expectation 
of seeing the ctbject of our solicitude revealed by the 
light of the eastern sky. Eacli one tnrnoi slowly aw^, 
disappointed, as soon as ho found that he had been 
looking in vain; but tlicro appeared a«.6ullcii pleasure 
in theisyes df those who had neon prophesying evil, as 
their predictions appeared to Ik; fulfilled. 

As a matter of precaution for whatever might happen, 
*tlie steam was ready; orders were now given to j)ro- 
^ceed, and wc ste^imed on slowly towards the land. One 
hourtpassed away thus, another, and nearly a third, 
when a negro, perched beside, the main truck, sang out 
with all his lungs: ‘Sail ho!’ His keen sense of 
vision, outatr'^oping that of his wlute eomraile, clistU- 
guished as a small sj^cck the lofty royals, while tjic 
vessel was far below the horizon. A smile of satisfac¬ 
tion wreathed with dimples even the grimest faces, 
when the object of*our pursuit approacTioil us nom 
enough to he recognised. Without faltering, she came 
ou steadily,!with ever/ sail set, and her bauner prdudly 
waving in the gentle breeze, forbidding search. Each 
[ eye eagerly scrutinised her, speculation was busy, anil 
the emotions wore various ns the tempei* atld habit of 
each individual mind. 

Ilaving arrived alongside, our captain again hoarded 
her in lus gig. lie was received poliAly, .and without 
embarrassmetlt, by tlic Yanket", wlio immediately offered 
refreshments, which were declined. Not a slave was to 
DB seen, nor did there exist any smell, so universal a 
concomitant to indicate their pi-esence. Some forty 
Brazilians, each with a cigar in liis mouth, were loiter¬ 
ing round the clean dv'cks, while the crew were busy at 
the pumps, creating the greatest possible noise, in tlie 
aceomplishnjcnt of whicli they were assisted by a Hock 
of parrots and love-birds, perched in every direction. 

Once more the sliip's papers were priKlueeil, and 
carefully scanned, and the absence of one important 
document was detected. On being demanded, it was 
positively n-fused, and the presumption was thus 
created that it did not exist, and tliat therefore alt 
were false. 

These proceedings occupied a considerable lime—a 
matter of preconcerted importance, as the suspicion was 
entertained that slaves were concealed below, and that 
soon the danger of impending suffbeaiion would reveal 
the fact. Our chief tohk up a position near the main 
hatchway, and listened anxiously for the slightest indi¬ 
cation. Yarious manefuvres were tried to get liiiu 
away without success, 'rhe Brazilians were beginning 
to appear impatient; and on board the Raider, whence, 
by telescopes, the proceedinKs \terc watched with deepest 
interest, the hopes of cvmi the most sanguine wero 
becoming ftunt, wiien Captain Gumming was observ^ 
to start, and point to the deck. He had heard tKc 
ftifled sound of intolerable agony rise from below Ms 
feet, like a peal of distant tlmndcr. The slaves trerg 
suffocating from want of air, and their dread of their 
jailer^ was extinguished in ,thc Jmmcdia.te struggle 

In a moment, the American perceived that the game 
he had been so skilfully playing was lost, awl his 
assumed ooolni^ts deserted him. In a voice choked with 
emotion, he rapidly uttered: ‘She }s a Brasiliaiii. I 
am not the captain; 'this is,’ pointing.to a tawny 
Fortuguese a^ his clboW. 

^aul d^ftii the flag, and ltdst lier proper colours.’ 
Down came that ensign, Follutod by the traffic it 
jurotccte^ amid the cheers w ofit iiteft, vrhich mode tlie 

If 


‘Don’t lot *1110 poor devils die,’ crial the stout 
American mate, actuated by the ^nerosity of the race 
he sprang from, which Ms degradilfg emp%Ment could 
luft wholly stifle. Assisted by our men, who had 
Jumped oiY of the boat, thcshatchcs wore soon removed, 
cxiioaing f > vieiv a mass of human misery w^icb, beim? 
ouce seen, must remain impressed on the memory for 
ever—tlie naked IxMlies of men, women, and children, 
writliirig in a heap, contorted, gasping for air, sinking 
from u.vhaustion, and covereil with sweat and foam. 
Tlio darkness wliieli surrounded them ,enly deepened 
the sh.ules, without eoiicoaling a single fbature; whilst 
till! dense and sickening steam wMch curled heavily up 
from the reeking mass, made it a picture too horrible 
to contemplate, and one the minute details of which 
must be left to Imunt tbc memory of those who were 
unfortunate enough to witness it. 

Eirst oin and then another endeavoured to ascend, 
but with a strength unequal to the task, they fell back 
into tlie inephiti*; abyss. Our men rushed forward to 
their aid, and catching hold of their imploring hands, 
plaeed them upon deck. Tlicre, prostrate and indis- 
eriminately liiiddled together, they gradually recovered 
from the eflfeyts of that tcrriltle eonflnement, where 047 
human beings were, without a breath of fresh air, kept 
for above two hours cruslied together iii a sgtacc only 
about three feet in Iieiglit, and with a superficial extent 
not equal to tliat of their liodics, unless in a sitting 
position! 'I'lio ordeal proved loo much for tlio vital 
energy of iibo\c twenty, who perished oAe by one 
during the next fortnight or three weeks, without 
Jiaviiig felt the blessing of freedom. 

All otfieer with a few men were immediately placed 
ill charge of llio prize, and luivigatod it to St Helena, 
'riio shaves, when there, arc declared frec„ but upon 
conditions such as render it generally necessary for 
them to cmi^A'iite to the West Indies, to become, let' us 
liojie, Iijippy and useful members of a British colony. 

Till' Brazilians and Atni'ricaii crew iWero taken on 
hoard the Rattler, and conveyed back to Amhriz, from 
thcnc(“, in all probability, to return to their horrible 
trade, in the hojK' of being more,sucAi{Cssfal on another 
Aceasioii. The eaplaiii was seen a few Vnunths after¬ 
wards, in another Amerieim vessel, returning fn>m tlte 
Brazils, jirepared, in ail iike^hood, to play a similar 
game witli better sneeess fbum the lesson ho had 
received. Tiic opportunity afliirded ns of observing 
tlie character of tlic.sc men, produced a more favour¬ 
able lii'ling towards them than was at first sight 
entertained. Several pleaded honoiirublu motives for 
lluf iK-graded position in which they felt tliemseivcs 
plaeq;!, and nearly all would have done credit to a 
more respeetubfe culling. 

Our gallant chief's ealeulalions were found to have 
«!)e.cii rigidly correct. That niglit after we left them, 
they believed that a boat would be detached to watch 
their movements; they therefore anchored, and waited 
for daylight. When that arrived without an enemy 
in sight, they felt secure. 

' The slaves, worn q;it by previous luarchingwani 
counter-marching to shipping places, where their 
cmbarkatioij was prevented by the' vigilanoa of our 
cruisers, rendered it almost a matter of necessity that 
they should now be taken on board. Their bbdlM had 
.been galleil and emaciated by the'chMns they carried, 
by the slender store of dry ^rina—^the only food 
provideifor them—and by the precarious and scanty 
supply of water obtainable on the arid plains or ^ the 
tasigled forests they had traversed. The flint (taiscef 
load was taken alongside the ship about foitr 
the afternoon, and in on hour the whole wefe An 
'Aiisis reckoned rite most fovoaraMcliffia for 
under-way, as darkniss enables to Jpe 
land witlmut danger of being observed. ; w'" * 

Tlw preceding is a falt^^ ^ctoto eff 
melancholy incidents bekm^ng to the litosM Ige|l9|| m 
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(laves. Lei; ns hope that the time has (t lengtli nearly 
arrived which has been so long waited for, when we 
may say with truth, it is abolished; leaving only the 
memory of it to darken the page of history, nncl 
remain a moral lesson to mankind. 

-r--—- 

THE ‘ADVOCATE’ AND ITS AUTHOR. 
Literabt talents and habits arc fortunately not 
always dissociated ftom world-like conduct ami skill 
in affairs. ^Ve have now become familiar with a class 
of men who, whiJfe cultivating even the more flowery 
flelds of tho Muses, arc not on that account the less 
distinguished in their iwofcssional walks, or (by ihc 
active part they take in the great practical movements 
of the age. The public, which does not readily admit 
of two ideas respecting any one man, i» apt to lose 
sight of the literary in the worldly merit; but the former 
does not tho less exist, and porhajAi in time it wfll 
be equally acknowledged. We. regard Mr Cox, author 
of the book under notice, iis a remarkable e.xample 
of the union of the man of affairs with the aikthor. 
We learn, from a local record, * that he rose, 
altout twenty years ago ns an attorney in a wes'lcrn 
town, and took an active part in llie fervid ]iolilical 
doings of 1830-31. Anihilious of liighcr professional 
honours, ho removed to London, and entered at the 
bar. In the course of eight or nine years, he has i)ro- 
ceeded from one adventure to another, till he is now 
one of the most multiform of men. Not merely does 
ho follow a strictly professional eoiirso as a barrister, 
but he conducts several i>eriodieal works of a laboriou.s 
nature—tho Law Timpx (newspaper), the Maf/ixtiatp, 
tile County Courts' Vlirotiirle, aw\ a series of Criminal 
Law Cases. Eor the preparation of tlieso works, he lias a 
printing cstaUliBlimont, the management of which would 
be a suffleiont occupation for most men. It gives work 
to 250 persons, jjjid U>,000 Imsincss accounts are kept 
in it. As ifaall these engiigements wore not enough, 
Mr Cox has establislied the well-known literary iieri- 
odical work (fortnightly) the Ciitir. The eondueiing 
of a work designed to rei>ort upon tlig current literature 
of tile day is perhaps one of tho most delicate of tasks, 
for the critics necessarily are tlieiuselvcs authors, are 
the friends and enemies of autliors, and are of itoiirse 
liablo to all the usual fallaeies wliich beset iiutiiaii 
judgment. Hence it is that wc see one such wonjt lose 
cre^t through its universal lienevolence, and niiotlier 
rnrii to the opposite extreme, of asserting independence 
by an unvarying tone of rancour and dissatisfaction-* 
obviously a not less unjust course both to literary men 
and the public, and in tho long-run, equally sure to 
destroy the credit of the men who adopt it. Amidst, 
the diflSculties proper to sudi a task, we believe tlio 
CHtJc has hitherto steered a comparatively irroproaeh- 
aWe course, keeping mainly in view a faithful imd 
painstakiug account of every book submitted to its 
notice, jmd neither trading upon the smiles nor tho 
gitoaUs of authors. Of a warm and cordial nature, and 
mdth an intense love of literature, ho seems to have 
how to encourage genius, even while fluting 
;^'its errors i and, if wo may judge by tim internal 
spHencie of the work itself, he has succeeded in rallying 
Mm tunny of tho hMh and generous spirits of 
The Critic is distinguish^ by a more than 
)lw|Ptiou of thought, and by very little of t|tc 
snpoiffelal cant of criticism. 

exaalte some surprise that Mr Cox has found 
his ntuaheriess duties, to prepare a pro-^ 


Sessional work of considerahle magnitude, and of solid 
merit and utility. Such, avc take leave to say, is tho 
Achmeate, of wliieh tlio first vdumo is now before us.* 

is a book which, though intended primarily for young 
legal aspirants, will also instrucT, and iilHeed entertain 
the public. It is more than this for those who 
can pursue tlie spirit of a work lli'fongli its details, 
niul sec ths character of an individual or a class 
rising .palpably out of reasonings, maxims, and mate¬ 
rial eirciimsttqices. Such readers will give a hero to 
the piiites before, ns, and follow him in liis carjer with 
more lliiiii Ibe interest tliat wails uix)ii romqnec. They 
will observe, in the first place, bis natural advan- | 
tages: ‘ Has be a bealtl^y frame, capable of enduring 
long-eonliiiued exertion ofniinil and hotly, the confine¬ 
ment of .the study, tho exeiteinent, of practice, tli® 
crowded eotirt by day, the vigil of thouglit by-tiight ? 
Can lie subsist with a sleep of live hours? Can he,. 
without tlysqicpsy, endure irrestidnr meals—hasty cat- 
jngs and long fustingh ? If be be not blessed by nature 
with the vigorous eoii.stiunion that vvitl b!>ar all this, 
and more, lot liim not dream of adventuring into tho 
arena of advoeaey.’ (IimmI hmgs and a strong voice 
itro iiidispj^isable: strong ratliqr than agreealJIe—let 
‘liiin even scream or squeak, as some of his brethren 
do, but scre.-im or .stpionk with /lower. His mental 
(lualitieafiuns .are—keen and rapid iterccption, sound 
judgment, power of eoneentration. .and tlinl iimigination 
Avliicli paints in words. ()f these, tlie first is tho comer- 
alone of fln.*menlal eii.araeter of tlie advocate. Of the 
mor.al qmilities, courage and self-eonfidence must be 
eoniliined uitli caution, and tlie wholo elevated by 
lionesty and trdtbfulneas of nature. At this point the 
liliilosopbieal reader will jierliaps demur, and inquire 
wliethef those cTieiits who are in the wron;( find aiyr 
dillieulty in obtaining nie most talented defenders—for 
a con-si-der-ation. But we will ])oslponc that issue. 

Ill addition to Ids iiatiirnl qii:iliti(:ation|. tlie advocate 
must possess what is called a small pecuniary inde¬ 
pendence: ‘Tlie pnietical eonelusion wc would deduce 
from ttic review we have taken of tlie expense* un¬ 
avoidably attendant upon the profession of advocate, 
and wliieh amount at tlie least to L.OSO previous to his 
call, and to L.^aO per annum afterwanls, is this:— 
Let no man ivho values Ids liappiness, or Ids ultimate 
suires.s in life, make tlie bar Ids* profession, unless ho 
has re.sourees, oilier than Ids profession,^upon which lie 
can rely for ii clear income of Ij.150 per annum at the 
least. Tliis will still leave L.lOO to be provided for by 
tliat profession ; but tliat is a risk he may not unrea¬ 
sonably run, if tamseioiis that, in all other respects, he 
is qualified liir ullimato success. Witli less than that, 
it would bs tiuwiso to incur' ho liaxard. With no 
rcsoun:e8*is is sometimes seen, it is madness.’ 

The aspirant to the bar luiist melluxlisc his time. * In 
mapping out the day, make ample allowance for rest 
and for n-fresiimeut. Notldng is gained iu the end by^ 
’unduly .abbreviating those J Provided you work with-' 
out wasting a moment in ^ur working-lmiirs, you can 
afford to be liberal in your apportionment of time to 
c’xcreises of the body and relaxations of the mind.' 
Aliovc all. and at wdiatcver sacrifice, begin your allots 
jiK'ht by devoting two hours at tlie least in each dky fa 
active liodily exercise, and give one of these to tlA\: 
early morning, and the .other to the evening. 
your meals. Eirst consult health, without which yol^ '’ 
studies will lie unproductive, and your hopes of 
success blighted. Thus, then, would stami the abcoi^^;-, 
for tho dayExercise, two liours; meals aud'fw^l 
three; sleep, sotfon;for study, twelve.’ Twelvd &wpjj^v 
for study would be too long, if he did not 
itself a recreation by means of variety. ‘The i 
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thould be exchanged for the more c auperfldal; the, youthful in aspect, carry thenieelves irith mere stagger, 
grave for the gay; such as engage the rcasotvng wear their hats jantily, with greasy curls coax^ to 
powers for those which appeal rather to the perception project beyond the brim. 'Urey affect a sort of second- 
«jr the memory. Natunil science should take its fliiji hand gentility, cultivate great brooches, silver guard- 
with law; languages With logic; rhetoric with mathe- chains, and whiskers, and, have the air of persons 
matics, and such like—an entire change in the faculties claiming vife-ro;^'nlty in the dominions in which they 
employed being tti fact a more i>crfcet relief than entire live and move and have their being. Tliey are Sarriaters' 


employed being tti fact a more i>crfcct relief than entire 
rest.’ An hour to the more difficult law-laxAs is enough 
at a time, but that liour should alternate frequently 
witli lighter studies. Educational an^ professional 


live and move and have their being. Tliey are tarristers' ] 
clerk's. j 

‘ The third class are gentlemanly but very shabbily 
dresst'd men, who look as if they were thinking of 


studies—physical training—anfi exorcise in the art of something beside tlieiuselves. They ar^pf all ages, 
speaking, i|ra all of high importance; and it will he and statures, and complexions; of foafjarc of all degrCcs 
found that our author's advice on the subject is worth of ugliness iii/em and beauty of erfiression. You can- 
attending to. The cdueatiuivuf the asxiiraut inu.st be. not mistake them; tiioro is a fainily-likcncss running 
completed in the eliumbera—first, of a conveyancer; thivuigli .ill of them. They are AoJTwter*. 
second, of a special pleader (or, if aiming ut (Jii' equity ‘ 'I'he fourth .sjiecies arc composed of men of busy, 
bar, oi«n equity draughtsman); and third, of a genenil bustling aspect, arrayed for the most part in garments 
practitioner. As for his formal and nominal student- of formal ept, and of the fashion of a bygone day. 
ship in the Inns of Court, that merely servos preserip- They ulinnjs look as ordinary men do when told on 
lively to qualify him for his call to the b.ir. ‘If he, sqnio pressing omergency to ‘‘look sharp.” Their 
purposes to prtctisc ns u oonveyuneer, or at the eipiity conntejianoos, motions, and gait exiiress thought and 
bar, he should enter himself at Lincoln’s lull; hut if he anxiety. They hurry onwani, noticing nothing and 
designs to practise the common law, either as a special nobody. They are allorin‘i/s, 

pleader, or immediately as an advocate, his choice lies ‘ I<;i.stly, you discern a few wasted forms and haggard 


between the Inner aiuf Middle Temple and Cray’s Inn.’ faces, on whicii lines are traced by the icy finger 6f 
The Inner Temple i.s the most select; the Middle Disappointment, tind garments, growing ragged, ill 
Temple the jnost varied in its society ; and (Ir.ay’s Inn proleel from the keen draughts that play througli these 
the most liberal in its table. Having chosen his Inn, passages hearts aching with the sickness of. hope 
‘ he must obtain the certificate of two barri-sters, luein- defern d. Tlie. ])oekot.s, though tightly buttoned, arc 
hers of tlic society, togetlier witli that of« a'beneher, lank and liglit. Tliey step briskly and eagerly onward, 
that he Is a fit person to be nreived into it;’ and he is if entering; tliey creep slowly, if passing out toward 


admitted, as n matter of i-ourse. 

Many of our reiwlers, on entering lb*. City, tlirongh 


the striH't. 'I'iiey are cliruh.’ 

This is the Temple, and llicso are its denizens; but 


Temple Bar, have seen a small open gateway on tlie 1 in jnirsuing your way, as you emerge suddenly from 


right haut^. It is a quiet, rctired-looldng place, grave, 
ahd somewhat gloomy; and lii eonlrnst with Fleet 
Street, and its tomnit of population, is rallicr striking 
and remarkable. Yet, hurried away by tlie living 


the huge masses of building in wliieli you liave been 
swallowed up, you see witli now surprise an ojien 
area of green tjirtj witli beds of flowers, rows of trc»8, 
and leafy walks, and shady scats; and hear tiic fit and 


stream, tliey hare doubtless ]<assod on, and ]>erl]aps natunil aeeompanimeiits of such a scene—the shrill 
have forgotten to inquire to what that solemn avenue voices of elnldren, and tlie silvery laugh of ladies as 


leads. Let them enter, the next oiiportuiiity they 
■have, and maVee use of their own eyi’s. ‘ A few paces. 


they stroll tlirougli the Temple Gardens. Groups of 
law-students, too. ‘ arc lounging thcra, laughing and 

a-.»l ♦...1 _ X*_ _ _-Cl... _ .1- _ 


and you are beyond the roar of wheels and the tramp i talking; and a few solitary youths, wi^ jiale faces 
of feet. Tall, gloomy, smoke embrowned liiiildiiigs, j and earn<*st eyes, are poring niion great books in pro- 


whosc unitbrniity of duhicss is iiot disturbed by v in- 
dows iiicrusted willi fhe aeciimulated dust of a eenliiry, 
hem you iu on cither side, and oppress v our breathing 
as'with the mildewy atmosphere of a vault. Tlie dingy 
ranks of brick ni’C broken by very narrow alleys; anil 


fessional bindings, }ieedle.ss of tho attractions of tree 
or flower, or l•hild or W'onian.’ 

Beyond the gaHlen is the great water highway of 
the nuitnqiolis, the princely Tlnmics, with its crowding 
barges, its flashing skiffs, and sweeping steamers. 


here and there, }x.‘oping under arehw'ays. you may esjiy | Among the gloomy hnildings there is yet another 


little paved court-yards, witli great pumps scattering 
continual damp in the midst of tiicni, and euela.sed 
with just such dusky wails and dirty windows as you 
have already noticed. You arc aniazcsl at \Jie silence 
that prevails in these rckreats. so near the living worhl, 
and yet so entirely secluded from it. But not less will 


gardeiii-piut, with a fountain iii eoustant play; and 
yet another, a smooth-shaven lawn, with paths and 
fiower-licds, on fSie brink of the river. ‘Here, in this 
garden of the Middle Temple, there is no human 
presence to disturb the profound quiet of the place, as 
in tho more spacious garden of the Inner Temple which 


yon be interested by the peculiar appearaneu of tlie you have lately quitted. Heats arc scatter^ about, 
persons you meet iu this pl^e. The majority of them* and pratly suinmcr-Iiouscs invite to study or conteiu- 
carry packets of written papirs tied about witli n-d tape, plation, hut they are unoccupied by any visible presence. 

and folded after a fashion here invariably obsi*rved.^ .Gnc is iiicliiied to imagine that tho Benchers Jwve 

’ Tint,' and most abundant, are certain siiurt, thin- dedicated tliis garden to the exclusive occupatftm of 
vkaged, ^>arc-linibed, keen-featured, dtipper-looking tho dead luminaries of tho law, as tlio garden on the 
wen, who appear as if tliey Imd never been young other side is ^evoted to its living oracles. With such 
would never be old, clothed in liabiliments of sober hue’ a fancy, we always feel disposed to take off our hat to 
; aeeuuMly as unchangeable as tboniselves. They walk the invisibles, as wo pass the tranquil spot Where we 
: with a hurried step, and a soiliewlAt important swing suppose them to lie “ doomed for a certain time ’to, 
(ff the unoccupied arm. A smaller packet of the afore- walk.’” ..ff ,: 

rtaid tape-tied paper peeps from cither pocket; ,they A ipd fuilding ou the right is tho magnificat .. 

dock right on, and hasten forward as if the fortnnes of of the’ Middle Temple, with the carved >! 

half tlw world rested upon theip slmulders, andMie, taken ftora the Spanish Armada, This is O 


of course. They^Afforasys’c&riw. the lumd on the dial over the do«^ 
fftoond species tohm in tlds regfon are more Crowds of geuitemen may^c seW 
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tiie ]ab}^rinthiue path* that intersect tlic Tctnplo in all 
directions,, and concentrating at the yard before tlie 
hall, for dinner there vraits for no man, and, better still, 
no man waits for dinner. Gowns arc provided for the 
Student in the robing-rofim, for the use* of which a 
small tsnn-fec is paid, and, thus liatlitcd,%c is intro¬ 
duced into the Hall. But it is now no longer liushed 
and sombre, but a scene of brightness and bustle. 'J'hc 
tables are spread for dinner in close and orderly array ; 
waz-lights^n profusion blaze upon them ; a iiiultitude 
of gowned arc lounging on the seats, or talking in 
groups, or busilj looking out for the most .agrei'ablc 
places, which arc secured by simply placing the spoon 
in the plate. Suddenly a single loud thump hijard 
at the door. All rush to their seats: it is opened wide; 
the servants range themselves on either side, and la-- 
tween their bowing ranks -behold the bi'iichers enter 
in procession, and march to the dais alhftted to tlu-m. 
Tlie steward strikes tlui table three times with his 
hammer to command siloneo, says al^raeo hoforu meat, ‘ 
and the feast begins.’ Gradations of rank are closely 
observed. ‘The benchers’ tables arc ranged upon tlie 
dais, ."uiross the hall. The tables in, tiie body the 
hall arc placed lengthwise, the bai-rif'.crs oei-iipying, 
those nearest to the dais, and the students taking the 
others indiscriminately. They are laid so as to form 
messes for four, each mess In-ing provhhtl with distinct 
dishes, and milking a party of itself. Tlie jicrsons vi ho 
chance to- he seated at the same mess need no other 
introduction; he who sits at tlie head is called “the 
captain;” he first carves for himself, and then passcs,lhe 
dishes to the others in due order. The .society jwesents 
each mess with a bottle of wine—always iwrt— a custom 
which might be most advantageously violated.’ 

The l>mplc is not exactly a part of the I'nited Kiiig- 
^m: it is rnlhor a tributary state. It preserves its 
own peace, collects its own luxes, and laughs at the I 
City, with whose muuieipnl Inittliens it has nothing to | 
do. The inhabitants maj^live in town or country, as j 
they please, for both are within the domain. 'J’liey 
may occupy au utiie, a first floor, a parlour, an area, 
just as thev Itkc.» The Templar s(-ems in eoiistvit 
Riuictunry, where no one dares intrude upon him hut 
lug laundress luid his clerk. Both thes<‘, as figured by 
our author, are admirable specimens of the natural 
history of the Tcmjilc; hut wo have no room to give 
them entire, and must not si>oil them by ahridguieiit. 
Besides, the aspirant waits: he is not yet called. 

'The call consists in Ids proposal by a bencher, the 
posting of his name in the hall, his arraying lii^^isglf in 
a gown and wig, his taking tlie oatli of abjuration, 
supremacy, and allegiance, his being* bowed to*hy tlie 
bench of heiichcrs, and his treating his friends after 
dinner to as much dessert and wine as they can hold. 
He is now an Advocate, luid selects his circuit. ‘ ITo 
every circuit there belongs a baud of gciitlemeii who 
were never known to hold a brief, to whom .nobody ■ 
ever dreamed of oflTering a brief, and who, if it had been 
offered, would probably have declined it. Yet they 
travel the entire circuit, are punctual in bowing to the 
judge at the opening of the court in the morning, sit 
tligro with heroic patience all the day* through, nor 
leave until his lordship announces that? ho will “ take 
no otljbr case ailor that,” when they look delighted, 
riae.likc school-boys released, and rush from the court 
I to Ciyoy lialf an hour's holiday before dinner.’ This 
I via* companionship to got into ; yet rdfeulority in 
'l#mding even an unproductive circuit is nccelsiyy to 
success. The Bar must enter thft assize town 
■Oti tUe same day, that they may all start fair; tliey 
ilHUSt aet Bve in a hot^ but take lodgings; and Acy 
pot, while on the circuit—that is,-in their pro- 
' f^i|MiD^:ditaiwter---iUiake hands with an attorney, 
f ■' now started our hero fairly in his profession, 

^ the%oolc its^ for his ^ventuies 
: w pi^tlide. No less than eleven chapters are devoted 


to this part of his life, and yet the volume before us, 
altiiougli separately published, is only thp Jk-st volume. 
Wd have said and quoted enough to shew that Mr Cox 
]^ssesses in an eminent degree Hie verssHility of taicift 
so necessary in a literary man of the present day; and 
we lay down the Adi'vratc with the lamvietion, that it 
possesses njiieh tliat is now, suggestive, wholesome, 
hud instructive, as well as mueli that is interesting 
and eiitertiiiiiing. 


A NIGHT AHVJCNTURF.. 

1 ivii.i, tell you all abopt an nfliiir—important as it 
proved to mo; but you must not hurry me. I have 
never been in a hurry since tlicii, aicj never will. Up 
till th.at lime inclusive, 1 was always in a liur^; my 
actions .always prcceilcd my thoughts; experience was 
of no use; and anybody would have supposed me 
destined to carry a young licarl upon .jld shoulders to 
the grave. Ilowevcr, I was brought up at last ‘with a 
round I urn.' J was allowed a certain space for reflection, 
and plenty of me.terials; and it^it did not lio me goud, 
it’s a piiyT 

My father .'Old mother both died when. J was still a 
great awkward boy; and 1, being the only thing they 
had to hcqneatli, liecame th(‘ propi'rty of a^distnnt 
relation, J do not know how it liappened, hut 1 had 
no near relations. 1 was a kind of waif upon the 
world from the iK'giniiiiig; and I sux>posc it was owing 
to my having no family aiicliorage that I acquired the 
habit of swaying to and fro. and drifting hither and 
tliitluai at the idea.suje of wind and tide.#_Kot ttmt 
my guardian was inattentive or unkind—quite the 
rever.se; hut he was indolent .and careless, contenting 
liinisclf with providing almndanlly fov ray schtioling 
and in.v pocket, and leaving everything else to chance, 
lie would have done the same thing to his own son 
if he had had one, and he diil the sam& thing to his 
own daughter. But girls somehow' cling wherever 
they are east— anything is an aiieliornge for them; and 
as Laura grew up, slie gave the eare she had never 
foiiiiil, and was tlie little mother of the whole house. 
As for tlie titular mother, she haJ not an atom of 
cliar.#ter of any kind. Slie iniglil have been a picture, 
or a vji.se. or anything else that is useless except to the 
taste or the affect ions. But mamma was indispen¬ 
sable. It is ii vulgar error to siipiiosc that people who 
have nr.thmg in them arc nii. (wly in a house. Our 
niammawivas the very centre and point of •!» home 
feelings ; and it was strange fo observe the devout cafe 
we took of a xiersonagc, who had not two ideas in her 
head. ' , 

It is no wondei’ that I^vns always in a hurry, foTi^ 
must have had an instinctive idea that I had my 
fortune to look for. The governor had nothing more' 
than a genteel indepcmlenee, and this wouM bo a good 
deal lessened after his death by the lapse of an annuity. 
But sister Laura was thus jirovidod for well euotiflh, 
while I had not a shilling in actual money, Mthoi^ 
plenty of hypotlictieal thousands and sundry cak^ 
in the air. It was the consciousness of the latter klijtd' 
of ^operty, no doubt, that gave me so free-tod-^jt^-j; 
a» air, and made ipo so completely the maat^eiJ bit; 
own actions. IIow laid worry that blessed old . 

how Laura lectured and scolded! 
stormed ! and how I was forgiven the next • 

: we were all as happy again as the day i<rs« Irogpl^lll^V 
at length the time of^tepai'ation ctoe* 

I great hulking fellow? atrong enougb ^ wWsd 

I as a porter if that had been ne«d(^; «i^ abt&idinatiun 
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was found for me in a countingdiouse at Borcelt^na,* never done so. It was Impostible he lisould'bave intro- 
and after (Meoturo and a hearty cry from sister Laura, duced this cliange Into his household vitltocdi my being 
a blessing and a kiss from manmia, and a great «isob inflymed of it by sister Laura, wlioso letters wffle an 
Kept down bjaa hurricane laugh from the governor,1 exact chronicle of everything, down to the health of 
went adrift. the cat. This was puzzling.' And now that 1 had time 

Four years pawed rapidly away. I had attained my to think, tile hohsc was much too large for a ftuniiy 
full height, and more than my just share inches. I requiring only tlirec sleeping-rooms oven when I was 
already enjoyed a fair modicum of wliiskcr, and had at home. It was wliat is called a double house, with 
even made some progres-s in the cultivation of a ptiir of rooms on both sides of the hall; and the apartment on 


moustaches, wiien suddenly tlis lioiisc 1 Vas connected 
with fnited. Wliat to do ? The governor insisted upon 


the threshold of which I was still lingering appc&red, 
from the dim light of the windows, to bo^f very con- 


my return lo England, w'here his interest luiioiig tlie siderable size. 1 now recollected iiuft the quantity of 
mercantile class was considerable; Laura liinted myste- plate 1 had seen—a portion of which at this moment 
riouely that my presence in llio house would soon lx> a foKj, pre^ornaturally heavy in my pockets—^must have 
matter of great importance to lier father; and nmninia been three times greater than any the governor over 
Ifct ou|,thc secrc!, by writing to mo tliat Laiir.a was possessed, and that various pieces were of a size and 
going to ‘ change her condition.’ 1 was glad to lioar massiveness I liad never before seen in tlie establish- 


tliis, for 1 knew he would be a model of a fellow' wlio 
was Laura’s husband ; and, gulping down iny pride, 


meut. In vihn 1 belliougiit myself that I hod-seen and 
roeognised the well-known door-plate, and that the area 


which would <Jiin liave persuaded me that it was' from whicli I entdred was immediately under; in vain 


unmanly to go back again like tlic ill sixpence, I set 
out on my return lioine. 

The /amily, I knew, had moved to aiiotlier house; 


I argued tliat since Laura was-about to be married, the 
extra quantity of pl.ato might be intended to form a 
part of her trvuxseau: I conid not convince myself. 


but being well aequafnteil with the townf 1 Iind no But the course of iny tliouglds suggested an idea, and 
difficulty in liiidiiig tlie place. It was a r.'iiigc of pulling hastily from my pocket a tablespoon, I felt. 


handsome biiildings which had sprung up in the 
fashionable o'litskirt during iny absence; and altliough 
it was fitr on in the evening, my aecuslomod eyes soon 
descried through tlie gloom the governor's uVI-Vishioned 
door-plate. 1 was just ulxiut to knock, really agitnteil 
with delight and struggling memories, wlieii a teiiiji- 
talion came in my way. -One of the ariji-wiiidows was 


fur I could not see, tlie legend which containod my fate. 
But iny fingefs were tremulous: they seemed to have 
lost sensation—only I fancied 1 did feel something more 
tiinu the governor’s plain initials. There was still a 
iiglit in tlie luall. If 1 roiild Imt bring that spoon 
witliiii its illumination! All was silent; and I ven- 
lured to descend steji after step—not as I had bounded 


ojicn, gaping as if lor iny reception. A qimntity of up, but witli the stealthy pace of a thief, and the plate 
plate lay upon a table close by. AVliy should I not growing heavier and lieavier in niy poi'.kct. At length 
enter, aiul^ppear unannounced <n the drawing-fociiii, a 1 was near enough to sec, in spite of a dininess that 


sunburnt idiantoni of five feet eleven ? Wliy siiould I 
not prcswit the precise and careful I.aura witti a liand- 


Iiiul gatliered ijjver my eyes; iind, willi a sensation 
absolute faintness, T belield upon the spoon an engraved 


ful of her ownVpoons nml forks, left so conveniently at crest—tlie rod right lifiid of n baronet! 


the service of miy arca-sueak who miglit clianee to pass 
by ? Why ? Tliat is only' a ligure of speech. 1 asked 
no question about tlic matter; llic idea was luirdly' 
well across Iny brain wlieii niy legs were across the 


1 crept back again, lioldiilg liy the banisters, fancying 
every now and then tliat I beard a door open behind 
me, and yet my feet no more consenting to quicken 
tlasir motion tliaii il’ I hiul been pifi-suc?l bj;; a murderer 


rails. In another mnnieiit, I had crept iu by tbu in the iiigbliniire. I at length got into the room, 
window; and chuckling at niy own cleverness, and the groyicd for a cliair,^nd sat down. Is’o more hurry now. 
great moral lesson I was about to teach, 1 was sttifliiig O no I There was plenty of time; and plenty to do 


ckets with tlie plate. 


in it, lor I laid lo wipe away the perspiration that ran 


lie thus engaged, the opening of .a door iii the down my faco in streams. What was to be done? 

-.(..—......-..'I -..-1 _ Tin.-A. L .JT .1 _ n rfvi. .. _ r i. ^ i 


hail above alarmerl me; nn<l Hfmid oflhc fiiiJure ol’niy 
plan, I stepped lightly up the stair, which was partially 
lighted by the lioll-lamp. As I was about to emerge 
at the top, a serving-girl was eomiiig out of ,n room oii 
the opposite side. Slic <in3tautly rctrcatqil, shut tlic 


What/loof I done? 01i,'a trifle, a mere trifle. I had 
only sneaked into a gentleman’s house by the area- 
wiiukivi, and pocketed his tabk-siioons; and liere I was, 
locked^and barred and belled in, sitting very comfort¬ 
ably, in the darkvind alone, in his drawing-room. Very 


door with a bang, and I could hear a lialf-sjjppressed particularly comfortable. What a (»ipital fellow, to be 
hysterical cry. 1 buundad on, sprang up the drawing- syre! What an amusing yieraonagel Wouldn’t the 
room stmf, and entered the first door lit a venture, baronet laugh in the morning ? Wouldn’t he ask me to 
All was dark, and 1 stopped for a moment to listen, slay breakfast ? And wouldn’t I eat heartily out of 
Lights were huigying acrossktho hall; and I heard the' the spoons I had stolen? But what name is that? 
r^ngh voice of a man as if Elding and taunting spnic Who calls me a housebreaker? Who gives me in 
person. The _ girl had doubtless given tlio alarm, .charge ? Who lugs me off by tho neck ? I wiiyiot 
sithough her information must have been very indis- stand it. I am innocent, except of breaking li^ a 
tinet; for tghen she saw me 1 was in the sliadow of tho baronet’s house. I am a gentleman, with another gea- 
stair, and she could have had little more than a vi 4 >u^ tlcman’s spoons iu my pocket. I claim the protection 
impression that she beheld a human figure. Uowever' of the law. Police I police! 


noise, not as if he was counting the plate, but rather fancies, determined, for the first time in my 1 
thruting it aside en masse. Then I heard the wii^iow to hol^ aTleliberate consultation with myself. 
tilosed, the shutters bolted, and an alarm-bell hung in ay awkward predicament—it was impossiblh ilii 


^ str^ti-dnor, even to it, imd put the key in hut was I not as unqucstionidily the 

w*5red into ;$ inom, and all was distant relation—the very distant relatiw—w tpH 
■ rHis'j: > '' K ' f , :' ' ' door nei,dihonr?' I hud been.fiwU* ye««» tilliml 

' ‘to. feel .wet|y eonsiderab^ qneqr. Tlie Ab house, iin4 was there .anyihiiMf-’ftwife ftifPwi 

kept no male sotreht tihat I knew oi^ and had that 1 riifonld desire to pay 
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cubtcrruicaii winjovr F. 1 hod approprSited, it is true, 
a quantity (rf iilver»plate I Ijad found; but with what 
other intention could 1 havo done tiiis than to present 
it to my very distant relation’s daughter, and reproach 
her with her carelessness^in leaving it next door? 
Einally, l^was snored, caged, trapped—door (gid window 
had been bolted upon mo without any remonstrance 
‘on my port—and 1 was now some oonsidcrable time in 
the house,^n 8 U 8 peQted, yet a prisoner. The position 
was tferiousj but come, suppose the worst, that I was 
actually laiOTiold of as a malefactor, and commanded 
to give an accouift of myself. Well: I was, as afore¬ 
said, a distant relatiou of the individual next door. • I 
belonged to nobody in the world, if not to him; 1 bore 
but an indiflerent reputation in regard to stuiihincSs; 
and after four years’ absence in .a foreign country, I 
had returned idle, penniless, and objectless—just in 
time to htid an area-window open in tliesdusk of the 
evening, and a heap of i>lutc lying belli nd it, within 
view of the street. • • 

This self-examination was not encouraging; the case 
was decidedly queer; and us I sat thus pondering in 
the dark, with the spoon in my hand, I am quite sure 
tliat no malefactor in a dungeon could li/ivc envicS niy 
reflections, in fact, the evidence was so dead against 
me, that I began to doubt ray own innocence. What 
was 1 hero for if my iiitentious had realist been lionestF 
Wily shoulJ I desire to come into any individual's area- 
window insteiul of tlie door? And liow came it that 
all this siivur-plate had I'omid its way into my pockets ? 
I was angry as well as terrified: I was judge iiiul 
criminal iu one; but the instincts of nature gut tiie 
better of my sense of justice, and I rose suddenly up, 
to ascertain whether it was not possible to get from 
the windew into the street. 

^As I moved, however, the horrible boijfy 1 bad in my 
pockets moved likewise, appearing to me to sbriek, like 
a score of fiends, ‘roliee! police!’ and tlic next instant 
I heard a quick footstep asqpnding the stair. Now w'as 
tlic fateful moment come 1 1 was on my feet; my eyes 
glared upon the door; niy hands were clenched; the 
perspiration hat dried suddenly upon my skin; and 
my tongue Jllave to tho roof of my mouth. But tnc 
fuotslei^ accompanied by a gleam of liglit, passed— 
passed; and from very weakness I sat down again, with 
a dreadful indiflcrencc to the screams of tlic plate in 
ray pockets. Presently there were more footsteps along 
the hall; then voices; then drairmg of bolts and croak¬ 
ing bf locks; then utter darkness, then silence—lasting, 
terrible, profound. Tho house had gone to bed; tlic 
house would qmekly be asleep; it was time ti? hts up 
and doing. But first and foremost, j must get rid of 
tho plate. Witiiout that hideous corpus delicti, 1 should 
have some chance. 1 must, at all Ituzards, creep down 
into the hall, find my way to tlic lower regions, anii 
replace the accursed thing where 1 found it. It 
required nerve to attempt this; but I was IhorougUly 
wound up; and after allowing a reasonable time to 
ela^e, to give my enemies a fair opportunity of falling 
Ofijwp, I let out upon the adventure. The door creaked 
os 1 went out; the plate grated against my very soul 
a« I descended the steps; but slowly, steidtliily, I crept 
along the wall; and at length found myself on the level 
flpor. There was but one door on that side of tho hail, 
door wUiifit led to the area-room—I recollect the tact 
dbtingtly—•and it was witli inexpressible relief 1 reached 
it in i^oty» «nd grasped Uie knob in my hand. The 
tunied—but the door did not open > It was kx^od; 
ii wab my fitte to be a l^ef; and after a mom^t of 
^nuty, 1 . tnraed again doggedly, readied the stair, 

'' s^: tbe apartment 1 bad left. • 

' M gating home. It was snug and private. 

' waiting me. I thought to igwself, 

ft mfu would a deal of trouble to break 
AMote* X had only snaaked. I wondered'. 
' WMiiWbherd Sflt on such o<^ I had seen 


him at the Adelphi in tho person of Mrs Keeley, and a 
daring little dug he was. lie would make nothing of 
gettgig down into the street from tlie window, spoons 
and oil. 1 tried this: tho shutters were not even closed, 
and the sash moving noiselessly, 1 liml n 8 difliculty in 
raising it. I stepped out into tho balcony, and looked 
over. Nothing was to be seen but a black and yawning 
gulf bcneatltf guarded by the imogiiiiiry spikes of an 
invisible railing. Jack would have laughed at this 
difliculty; hu% then he hud more experience in tlie 
craft than I, and was* provided with all n(|:cs 8 ary 
ajiplianees. As for me, 1 hail stupidly forp^itten even 
my coil of rope. The governor's house, 1 found, h.ad 
either no balcony at all, Or it was too far apart to bo 
reached. I’resenlly 1 heard a footstep on the troUoir, 
a little way olf. It was approaching witli slow an4 
measured p:u;e: tlie persnn was walking us calmly and 
gravely in the uiglit as ifat luid been liroad day. Sup¬ 
pose I liailed this pliilusophieal stranger, and confided to 
iiim, in a friendly way, the fact that tlic baronet, with¬ 
out the sligiitest provocation, had lockAl mo up in his 
house, witli his silver spoons in my iioeket? Perhaps 
he would advise me what to do in the predicament. 
^Periiaps ins would take the tronpic of knuckin;^at the 
door, or crying tire, and when tlie servants opened, I 
might rnsli out, .and so make my escape. rBut while I 
was looking wisil'iilly down to sec if 1 could not discern 
the walking figure, wliieh tvas now under tho windows, 
a suddei^glarc from the spot dazzled my sight. It was 
the bull's-e^e of a poiiecinaii; and with the instinct of 
a predatory eharacter, I shrunk back tivmbliiig, crept 
into till' room, and shut tlie window. 

By tliis time*! was sensible tliat there was a little 
eujjfusion in my tiioiiglits, and liy way of employing 
them Gsi practical ani^useful objects, 1 detirmined ^o 
make a tour of tlic room. But first it was necessary 
to get rid, suiiichoiv or otlier, of iny plunder—to plant 
the property, as we call it; and with tliat '"t®* 1 laid it 
carefully, jiiccc by jiiec'e, iu tlie. comer of a sofa, and 
concealed it with the cover. This was a great relief. 

1 almost began to feel like the injured,party—more 
like a captive tluin a robber; and I groped my way 
tliroiigli tlic room, with .a sort of vague idea that I 
might perhaps stumble upon some trap-dour, or sliding- 
paiicl, which would lead into the oiaui air, or, at worst, 
into II secret chamber, where I should be safe for any 
giieii iiiiiiiber of years from iny persecutors. But 
there ’w-as notliiiig of the kind in this sti'rn, prosaic 
place: nothing but a few cabinets and tables, and 
eonclie^ and arm-chairs, and cuiiimon-cliairs, and dovo- 
tiunal-cii!iir.s; and footstools, !''<d lamps, and statuettes, 
and glass-shades, and knick-knacks; and one elabo¬ 
rate girtuithfie hung round will, cryst.al prisms, which 
phiyeil sitch an iumnniflublo tune against each other 
when 1 chanced to move tlicui* that I stumbled away as 
fast ns I could,*and subsided into a faufetiil so rich, so 
,dcep, that I fell myself swallowed up, as it were, in its 
billows of swan’s down. £ 

How long I had bi-eiiAi the lionsc by this time,! 
cannot tell. It seemed to me, when I looked back, to 
iiirin a considerable portion of a lifetime. Indeed, I' 
did not very well.remember the more distant cvenM 
•df’the night; although every now and then the fimt 
occurred to mo with startling distinctness, that ail Z 
had gone throogl^ was only xiruliminary to soiydhini; 
still to liappen; that tho morning was to come, tW 
family to be astir, and the housebreaker to bo app^ 
bended. My reflections were not coutinuous.. It ats^' 
be, that I dozM between whiles. How else ekn T' 
account for iny Feellhg myself, grasped by the ^ 

the very brink of sufibcation, by a Itand withont i 
How else can I account for sister LaoralttguiU^'t^l, I 
me where 1 reclined, pointing to tiw stoleii 
sofa, and lecturing nn^on my bonrible 
■he grew block in tho&be, kimI hm* yhioe to 
anearthiy scream which pierced,ihrongh .'ni# '. 


' I*' L. 
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Wlien this fancy occurred, I started from my recurai 
bent posture. A voice was actually in my ears, ahd a 
living form before my ey£s; a lady stood contemplating 
ine, with a half-screaty on her lips, and the colour fading 
from her cheek; and its I moved, slie would have fallen 
to the ground, lyid I not sprung up and caught her in 
my arms. I laid her softly down in the fauimil. It 
was the morning twilight. The silence fras profound. 
The boundaries of the room tvere still dim'and indis¬ 
tinct. Is it any wonder that I was in soate considerable 
degrcojpf iterp'loxily as to whether I wits not still in the 
land of draams ? 

‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ if you arc a vision, it is of no eoii- 
seqneaiee; but if not, I want*parti(:uhirly to got out.’ 

‘ Ofler no iiyury,’ she replied, in a tremulous voice, 
i and no one wilUnolcst you. Take what you h.ave come 
for, afld begone.’ 

‘That is sooner said tham done. The doors and 
window's below are locked and boltod; and beneath 
those of this room the area is deep, and the spikou 
sharp. T assure you, I have been in very consider¬ 
able perplexity the whole of last night;’ and drawing 
a chair, I sat down in front of her. Wbedher it was 
owiu^lo tliis neiion, nr to my coniplainingi voice, or to, 
the mere fact of her linding herself in u quiet tOle-ii- 
tote with a’.'housebreakcr, I cannot tell; bnt the lady 
broke into a low bysterical laugh. 

‘ How did you l)reak in ? ’ said .she. 

‘ 1 did not lnx‘ak : it is far from lasing my p.baraeter, 

I assure you. But the area-window was open, and so 
I just tliought I would come in.’ 

■ ‘You were attKiclcd by' the phitej^ 'fake it, for 
Heaven's sake, dosiierate man, and go away ! ’ 

‘I did take sonic of it, hut with no evil intention-- 
mily hy yCiy of amu.senicnit. \Jere it is;’ and going to 
the sofa, 1 drew off’the oover, and sheweil lier the plant. 

‘ you liave been generon.s,’ said slie, lier voice getting 
quaverous sigein; ‘ for tlic wliolo must liave been in 
your power. I will let you out so softly th.-il no one 
will know. But up in your pockets wbat yon have 
risked so mufb to possess, and follow roc.’ 

‘1 will follow you with pleasure,’ said I, * were it ail 
the world over;’ for the increasing liglit shewed me ns 
lovely h creature ns the morning sun ever shone upon ; 

‘ but as for the plunder, you must excuse nn‘ tlieix*: 1 
never stole anything before, mid, please Heaven, 1 never 
will ngaill!’ 

' ‘ Surely you are a most extraordinary person,’ said 
the young lady suddenly, for the light seemed to liave 
miuie * revelation to her likewise: ‘ yon neither look 
nor talk like a robber.’ 

‘ Nor am I. I am not even a robber—I urn nothing; 
and have not property' in’ the world to the viflue of these 
articles ef plate.’ ' 

f ‘ Then if you are not h robber, why ^e you here 'i — 
why creep in at tliu area-window, appropriate other 
people's spoons, and get locked up all night, in tlieir, 
house ?’ % 

‘Bor no other reason, tliT.n tliat T was in a hurry. 
T ha<l I’oine lioiiie from Hareeloiia, ami was going in tp 
my guardian’s, next door, when your imfortuiinte area- 
window cmiglit my eye, with the plate on the t^ble 
inside. In an instant, I was over the rails and fir 
throwh the window like a hai'Iequin, with the intention 
of .^vjng the family a pleasing su|prise, and my old 
moaitresB, sister Laura, a great moral lesson on the 
impropriety Cf her letmng plate about in so careless 
a way.' . * 

* Then you are Gerald, my dear Lfura’s ooasln,« so 

longingly expected—so Moved hf them all—so*- 

Here the young lady blushed oelestiai rosy red, and 
cast down li^ eyes.- What these two girls could have 
been saying to each other about niO) I never found out; 
but there was a secret, J will |0|^ death upon it. 

,: i She-l^ v^ out so quietly,'tlikt neither her fatlier 
*i^tlie.|ervaats ever know® syllal^e about the matter. 


I need not how I was receiveil next door. Tlie 
governor swept down another sob vith another guffaw; 
m^^mnia bestowed upon me another blessing and another 
kiss; and Laura was so rejoiced, that she gave me 
another heatty cry, and forgbt to gave me another lecture. 
My next four yb.nra w'ero siicnt to more pui|)Ose than 
the last. Being less in a hurry, I took time to build' 
up a flourishing business in partnership with Laura's 
husband. * As for the baronet's daughter—f«r wo must 
get everybody into the eoneluding tabletm -wliy tlicre 
she is—lliat lady cutting broad and .butter for the 
children, witli .is matronly an air Ss Wertcr’s Char- 
IvJtle: she is mj' wife; and we laugh to this day at the 
oddity of that First Interview wliich led to so happy 
a dvHiivvment. 


VISIT TO A CHOCOLATE MANUFAjCTOIIY. 
Birmixoiixm, so says tlic Times, is famous fur ‘ lacquered 
Annins; ’ and any* one who has sojourned for awhile in 
the hug(', smoky toy-shop will add—for not a few 
genuine retilitics! To walk from factory to factory, 
from workshoi) to workshop, and view tlie extraordi¬ 
nary* meelianisal eontrivanees, the ingenious adaptations 
of means to end-s, to .say nothing of the eager spirit 
of application manifested by the busy population, 
pixidiiees an<. impression on the mind of no conimbn 
eliaracter. Besides which, the town itscltj so ill- 
arranged and ugly, is a spectiiclc; and in the people 
that iidiabit tlie dismal streets, the vi.sitor may find 
stmlies in morality as well as manufaetui'cs. 

We have something to say about one of the realities 
alluded to tdiove—not the making of pens, or tea-iwts, 
or j)ai>ier-maelie ; but of sometliing in w'hieh breakfasts 
are implicated all ovi.r the kingdom—the tnaking of 
cocoa and choj-olnte as carried on by Messrs Cadbury, 
Brothers. Tliese gentlemen having kindly invited us 
to a sigiit of their establishment, we took the oppor¬ 
tunity of witnessing their processes for converting raw 
prialuce into an aeeeptable article of diet, aided hy 
the aiiqilo explanations of one of the partners. Such 
aj,manufaetun! si'cms out of placfe aibon^' bronze and 
brass and bardwart*, but the factory stands away from 
the fuliginous quarter, on the verge of Edgbastou— 
tliat Belgravia of Birmingham—whore sunshine and 
blue sky are not perpetualiy hidden by smoke. What 
we saw there is worth tlic telling, as wo hope to shew. 

Here, however, wo must say a few words concerning 
tlie r.aw material. It axipears that the Spaniards Vere 
the firj;t Europeans who tasted chocolate ; it was part 
of tlicnr spoil in the conquest of Mexico. Bernardo 
de C.'fstilo, w'ho» ai'companied Cortez, describing one 
of Montezuma’s banquets, says: ‘ They brought in 
among I lie dishes above fifty great jars made of gbod 
tar-iw, with its frotli, and drank it, the women serving 
tliem with a great deal of respect;’ and similar jara 
were served to the guards and attendants ‘ to the num¬ 
ber of two thousand at least.’ Tlic Spaniards enjoyed 
t)io rare bevera^, and with a slight transformation of 
till* native Mexican term Chacoc-atl, they infrowced ' 
chocolate, as they named it, into Spain, monopolising 
the article fdr a time, and it was only by slow degrees 
that the kncAv'ledge of it spread into other parts of 
Europe. Gage, an old travelicr who had visited 
tropics, writing in 1G80, remarks: ‘Our English tifid . 
Hollanders make little use of it, when' they “ft 
{itizc at fca, as not knowing the secret Viitoe 
quality of it for the good of the stomach.’ In iliO 
reign of Charles IL, it wtas so much esteenieil^'V i 
England tliat Dr Stubbe published .a. book,, mnlcied'’ 
The ItuUan Neemr^ or a Discourse concerning 
&C., giving a liistory of the article, id 0 otwiy 
noticyts respecting its ‘secret virtne;^ 'aim 
mending his readers to buy it of 
honest, though poor 
fieId,ftndto3d best -hind'ftt, 
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commoner sort* for About half that pricfl* Of courap, 
none but the wealtl>x could drink it; indeed, we find 
writers of the past century alluding to it as ap 
aristocratic beverage. 

Linnajus was so fond of chocolate, that ha called it 
food for tJi<i gods in the distinguishing r/amcsrhich ho 
gave to the tree that proiluccs it—T/ietAroma cacao. 
Xha tree is a native of tropical America, but is now 
largely cultivated in other parts of the world. It 
grows from tiMlve to sixteen tbet high, with evergreen 
loaves, and mtet of a deep orange colour when ri|K', 
resembling a cucunlbur in shape, and containing from 
ten to thirty seeds. These seeds are the cacao-nuts or 
cocoa-nibs of commerce; in tho trade, they arc conij 
monly spoken of as cocoa-nuts. The best kind tire 
brought from Trinidad; and such has been the cdcct 
of lowering the duty, which was formerly Is. per pound, 
to one penny,- the present charge, that thfi quantity 
imported in the year ending January 5,1852, amounted 
to C,773,‘J<iO pounds. Among the eiJlonial produce' 
shewn in the Great Exhibition, cocoa-nuts belli a 
conspicuous place; and it ought to be midcrstocxl, tlial 
from such as these cocoa and chocolate arc nuidc—laitli 
from tho same article. ’ 

To return to the factory. ^\Ve first sgw a storeliousc 
filled with bags of nuts or nibs, two hundredw'ciglit in 
each, tho only kinds used on the premises licing those 
from Trinidad and Grenada. In an adjoining room, 
imbedded in a huge mass of brickwork, are four cylin¬ 
drical ovens rotating slowly over a cok<‘-flrc, each con¬ 
taining a hundrodweiglit of nuts, wliich wcit undergoing 
a comfortable process of roasting, as (ividcnced by an 
agreeable odour throwm off, and a loss of 10 per cent, 
in weight at the close of tho operation, which lasts half 
an hour. Thus, in a. day of ten hours, the four ovens 
will roast two tons of nuts, the prime myver being a 
twenty-horse steam-engine. The sight was one that 
would have gladdened Count Uumford’s heart, for tlio 
cylinders and their fittings comprised all the econo¬ 
mical principles o# his roaster—certainty of cflect 
without waste of fuel. 

The next step ifPto crack or break the nuts in what, 
is called the ‘^ibbliiig-mill.’ The roasting has made 
them quite crisp, and with a few turns of tlie whizzing 
apparatus, they are divested of their husk, which is 
driven into a bin by a ceaseless blast from a furious 
fan; while tho kernels, broken into small pic-cus, fall, 
perfectly clean, into a separate compartment, where 
their granulated form and rich glossy colour give them j 
a very tempting appearance. The husk is rcpack;jd yi! 
the empty bags, and exported to Ireland, where it is 
sold at a low price to tho humbler classoa, who extr.'ict 
from it a beverage which has all tho flavour of cocoa, if 
not all its virtues. 

Thus prepared, the mass of broken nut is ready for 
mure intimate treatment, which is carried on in a largo 
room where shafts, wheels, and straps keep a uutuber of 
strange-looking machines in busy movement. Some of 
th^a ajfp double-cylinders, highly heated by a flow of 
steam'^^tween the inner and outer cases—an arrange¬ 
ment by which any degree of temperature can be pro¬ 
duced in-tho interior. Inside of each works* nn armed 
iron-breaker, which, as soon as a quantity of the 
ernejeed nuts Js introduced, begins to rotate, and, by the 
combined influence of heat and pressure, liberates the 
-Oil of. the cocoa bean, and soon raluces the mass to a 
liquid which flows, ‘thick and slab,’ into a pair placed 
to psceive it, leisurely as a stream of half-ftnzen tredete. 
I# J#te it is i-eady for gainding between the miu- 
stoiges', to. which it is auecessively transferred, being 
pphrsd'into 'hoppers,* which, like the cylinders, are* 
steam. -The cocoa flows rapidly IVom the 
st<^ n fluid smooth as oil; but it is tho best kinds 
oiiIyii;^i,«re fltvoured with the most trituration, the 
bdi^ more summarily dismissed. At 
' the't^^^.<.(^'..viigit;. a'pair-of now stones were .in 


course of erection, which of themselves will turn off a 
ton of chocolate per day. * 

Thu process, so fur, is that employed for all kinds of 
coeda and chocolate, the nuts, as>beforc qtated, being ' 
tho basis of all: tho variety depends on subsequent 
admixture^ the best kinds being, of coiwse, tho purest 
and most delicately flavoured. Up to this point, 
we* have tlie cocoa in its native condition, merely 
altered in form; but now it has come to tlie stage of 
sophistication. • « 

A given portion of the coco.a liquid Is poured Into a 
pan, and weighed with other ingredients, whicR consist,- 
in the main, of arrow-root^ sago, and refined sugar— 
the latter reduced to an impalpable powder—besides 
the flavouring siihslanees. 'J’be quality depends entirely 
on the proportions of tlie.se ingredient^ and on yieir 
unexceptionable character. The unpractised eye may 
not detect any difference between a cake of genuine 
clioeolate. and imolher two-thirds cumposeil of red earth 
anti roasted beans. We have seen doeiiraenyiry evideneu 
laid iiefore the Jioanl of Excise, shewing that n certain 
manufacturer of cocoa used every week a Ion of a 
species of umlier for purposes of adultcration;.«and 
rijeent inve.stigalions have shewn,•that such practices 
are only too frequent. No wonder that n^iddy and 
insoluble grounds are found at the bottom of'breakfast- 
enps! No one pretends that manufactured* chocolate 
or eoeoa is uninixed ; but it is a satisfaction to know, 
that the aijinjxtnrc is not only of good quality, but 
nutritious. 

The necessary' quantities having been weighed and 
duly stirred together with a large wooden spoon, are 
poured into a mould nearly throe feet in length, about 
nine inches wide, and from three to four inches deep; 
and in frttu four to flic hours the mass i.s sutnsiently • 
solid to iie/ir removal, when it i.s turned out as u largo 
cake or block, wbieh might very widl pass for a liuge 
sun-baked brick from Nineveh. In this wilj* any num¬ 
ber of cakes may be produced, those made on one day 
iHiing finally worked up on the next, by' which lime 
they liavo becBine somewhat more banlencds 

in this final process, the cukes are laid one at a timsi 
in what resembles a chafl-cutting macliine, except, in¬ 
stead of tlio ordinary bro.id knife wielded by grooms, 
that a wlicel, armeil witli four sharp blades, whirls round 
at the ojicn end. The block of eoeoa, held by inaebinery, 
advances with a slow eontiuuons motion, until it touches'' 
the blades oil the wlipel,.wbeu iniinedialely a cloud of 
most delicate slices or shavings is tlirowii off, ns rapidly 
as sparks from a knife-grinder’s wliee). Cake after cake 
is tlius coiiniiiniited, at the rate of a ton iier day from 
a single macliine. The sliavings ; re collected as fast as 
they fall, ainf passed through a siei e, wliich reduces 
them to tliat course powdery Ibrip so well known to all 
‘consumers of soluble chocolate. It is then put into 
biirrels, and despatelied without delay to the p.acking- 
ru 9 m by means of a railway. 

That there is suinctliing Jpi a name, is as true of 
.cocoa and chocolate as of onipr things, and the difle- 
renco of name implies, in most instances, a differuuce of ' 
mnniifactnro. Hence there is a variety of p^-esses 
going.on within tlie building, tlio results of which aro 
shewn in ‘ Cocoa Paste,’ • Book Cocoa,’ ‘ Eating Vanilla 
Chocolate,’ ‘ Penny Chocolate,’ ‘ Ercnch Bonbons,* 

‘ Flaked Cocoa,’ ‘ IlomoeopatlHC,’ &c. So numcrou#aro 
tho sorts, that a purcliascr is as much puzzled in his 
clioicc as an untravelled Cockney with a Parisitm bill, • 
of fare.* The making of the flaked cocoa is pecnliaHy 
interesting, and is,.we;iverc informed, peculiar to 
establishment. To see how the amorphous mass . 

from the mill in long curling ribbons, uniform in ! 

ness and texture, is a sight tliat provokes.. '! 

ment, as much by tho rapidity of the 
the ease with which Itsappeors to be. 
but which has only beeif sxrived at k, 
circumvention of vexatious difBciflties. ■ ' . 
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But however interesting tho resists, one ^ows tiwd 
at length of the noise and clatter of machinery; and 
it was with a feeling of relief that we mountedsto the 
packing-ro<Kn, where all was so light, cheerful,'and 
orderly, as to prove that the good management every¬ 
where perceptible hod here put ou its pleasantest 
expression. The most perfect clean^ness prevails. 
The half-score or more of girls, who work under 4110 
Buperintendcnco of a forewoman, are all dressed in 
clean Holland pinafores—an industrAil uniform. All 
werespacking as busily as hands could work: one 
•weighed 'the cocoa; a second placed the paper in tiie 
mould, and turnnl the cc^coa into it; a tfiird com¬ 
pressed tiie contents by means of a machine-moved 
plunger; wliile a fourth released the packet, pasted 
dosgi the loose* ends, and laid it aside. Tliis party, by 
their combined operations, weigh and pack a hundred¬ 
weight per hour. Some were wrapping the ‘hommo- 
pathic’ in bright envelopes of tinfoil; otlicrs boxing 
the ‘bonboijsj’ others coating tlie ‘roll’, with Its 
distinctive paper; wdiile others helped the forewoman 
to count and sort the orders—all iierforming tlieir 
duti^-s with that celerity which can only he attained 
by long practice. Finally, the rcsiioctilo orders are 
packed away in boxes of various sizes, from fourteen 
pounds to a hundredweight; and to give, full elTcct to 
the system of cleanliness, none hut new boxes arc 
used, so that not the sliglitest groiuid is afforded for 
even a suspicion of unclcanllness. , » . 

In these professedly enlightened days, commcreinl 
progress cannot well be considered niiart from moral 
progress; wo w'ant to know not only Jiow work is done, 
but who and what they are who do it. Are they 
benefit^ by tho ‘ mighty developments of ('ommcreial 

• enterp.Tse?’ We may therSforc very propdrly say a 
few words respecting the nmployt's in the cocoa-factory. 
No girl is employed who is not of known good moral 
character. ‘Some al first arc found to he, good ratlier 
passively than actively, but they have example daily 
before their eyes, and a spirit of emulation gradually 
develops ttieir butter iiualities. Their Hours of work 
teo from niiio a.m. to seven p.m., with an hour off 
for dinner—tea is .supplied to them on the premises. 
Their earnings range from 6s.' to 9s. per week. 

• Once a week, during the summer season, they Iiavc 
a half-holiday for a little excursion to the country, 

■Isnd twice a week they leave work for evening school 
an hour before tlic usual time. With few exceptions, 
these elevating influences arc found to tell favourably 
on their conduct; and besides tho direct benefit to 


dense black'Itnoko poured from the chimney-top, and 
when at the murldest, the order yros givep t ‘ Now turn 
on again.' In five seconds, the smoke had vanished, 
and the almost imperceptible vapour alone remained. 
Thus, of«the coal cousufned daily, not a particle is 
wasted, mA a' considerable portion of the gtmosphere 
is saved from deterioration. So perfect an example, of 
what can bo done towards the abatement of a uuisafice, 
made ns wish to be autocrat for a week—our reign 
should be signalised by tho extinctioa o^noke I 


THE WORKING-CLASSES IN ‘THE GOOD 
. • OLD TIMES.’ 


themselves, we'may he permitted to take into the a p|ohibitioii tliat a guardian shall not'waste the men 
account, the benefit to the homes and families to whicit or cattle ’ in the estate of the ward: there is here no 


the girls belong. Accustomed to order anjl cleanliness 
through the day, they can hardly fail to carry tliese 
virtues with tWm to their dwellings. Tiie men* 
employed exhibit the good effects of proper manage¬ 
ment not less tlian the girls. Some have acquired a 
steady habit of saving, ^d with nearly all, from the 
” -teetotalism is the rule. 


mere force of cxamptci 


Instances of misconduct are rare, and when reproof is 
called ^r, it is administered by an appeal to the better 
feelings in preference to angry demonstration.. ^’'ac- 
tories conducted on simh a system must be at dice 
schools of morahty and industry. 

l5iere is one more point whi|;h we feel bound to 
notice in clbsifig our article. While going about the 
premises, we were asked to look to die top of the tall 
engine-ehimn^, whme, to our surprise, none out the 
fidutest wblff of vapour was visiUe. ‘ There «is 


no 


need,’ said our cendobtor, ‘ that any ^imney in Bir¬ 
mingham should smoke more than that. 1 have told 
the peojde is ov«f> and ovtx agate, ibut to little use, for 
they win. pemtet te wasting Aud, and blackening tlie 
atmwqfdi^'. ^lis is Bedmhgtoabt patent, and you 
Mhillba efibet it.' The firen^ was then told 
apparsans fbom tbe Sae-f teanedtet^ a- 


As it has become fashionable in some quarters to hold 
that the working-classes are ever sinking in position, 
mid tliat they Iiavc lost the comforts, tlio pleasures, and 
tlie freedom of llic ‘ good old times,’ it may serve a 
useful purpose Vu put together, from authentic sources, 
some notices of tiieir actual condition among our 
ancestors. 'Po associate our present working-classes 
wi|li shivery would seem an insult; and it would be 
siud, that it' is a cunditiuii to which they could not, 
under any eircum8taiiccs,^e induced to sulimit. But 
althougli tills is truo of tlieir present condition, it is 
equally Iriit, that not only in the rest of Europe, but 
oven in Englinid and Si'oti.and, tliosc who of old held 
the position of the working-classes, were slaves in the 
Btrielcst sense of the term. Among our Saxon ancestors, 
to whose free institutions our liistorians so often proudly 
refer, two-thirds of the people—that is, in short, the 
wliole of tho working-classes—are computed to have 
been slaves. Sir Walter Scott, whose deseriptioiis of 
life and manners are as faithful as they arcTie-turesque, 
gives ail ndipirablc .sketch of the slave or thrall o( tbe 
Saxons in the faithful Uurtli, tlie follower of Ivanhoe. 
First, wc have the account of his close-fitting tunic, 
made of skin; after which follows that of a part of his 
dreB.s which. Sir Walter s.aid, was Ibo remarkable to bo 
orerlookcd. ‘ It was a, brass ring resembling a dog’s 
collar, but without any opciiKig, ^lud soldered fast 

. J l.r.»- -1 1 __ _ A ^ J*. _ _ S _ .....Jl _ A. A- 


round ids neck, so loose us to form no impediment to 
his breathing, yet so tight as to ho ineapabte of being 
removed except by the use of tlic file. On this singular 
gorget was engraved in Saxon eliarocters—“ Gurtb, the 
sou of.Beowald, the bom thrall of Cedric the Saxon.” ’ 
For two or three centuries after the Conquest, tliere 
is no doubt that the jK-asantry were liable to be bought 
itpd^sold as slaves. Even in Magna Charta, there is 


consideration for the men who might be ‘wasted;’ it is 
nil for tho property of the ward, which is not to be 
injured through the cupidity or carelessness of his 
guardian. Sir Frederic Eden, the historian of tho poor- 
law, adduces many instances in wltich slaves had been 
sold—thus in 1283, a slave and his family were Sold by 
the Abbey of Dunstable for 13s. 4d, 

Tho distinguishing feature of Britain at the'?tesent 
day is, that she is in advance of all tbe other nations 
of Europcifn uniting order with freedom. Our ancestors 
may be safd to have led us on to this proud pCMltipOf 
by tho gradual emancipation of the peasantry from 
slavery. We soon find, in the contests with Enn^an 
powers, the great distinction between the Britoii eyen 
of ttm humblest rank and tlie Erenefamajt (ff Qetmita- 
^le great victories gained by the oyhr the 

French—Crei^y, Poider% and 


supposed almost, tebaleos, from 
|*teontending forces—the small number 



side, the vast host comiue*ed by it. . .Rnt 


wondmr when we examine tim ‘ 
combatants. At AgiiM«nrt, ,t|»^ , 

was comidete^ vteterii^riy-hi ii<»H»M% ''te^'|^ > 
'whjte'jilwt flf wSi to, 
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60,000 1 at Pouters, the disproportion was nearly as, 
great: and at.Crocy, the conquered force more than 
doubled that of the conquerors. We have not lately, 
seen, nor are we likely to see, contests with such results 
in European warfare. But vrS see it in Oriental con¬ 
flicts; and (the late battles of our tiedps \ritli the 
Afghans and Sikhs were somewhat of tho same cha¬ 
racter, from tho immense superiority of European over 
Asiatic discipline. The reason of tho superiority of 
the English owr the French in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centum, i^ plain enough to any one who has 
studied the history of the iKsoplc, though it may be 
incomprehensible to those wlio have only studied the 
history of courts and armies. It arose from the g^ow-, 
ing freedom of the British. Before the introduction of 
firearms, the great dependence of an nnny was gene¬ 
rally in tho men-at-arms, as they were called, or the 
■knights and others who were sheathed iu platJ armour, 
rnotmted on strong horses, ami provided with costly 
weapons. The knight and his horse were like a movable 
fortification; the peasantry or serfs who went along 
with them to battle, lialf-nakcd and half-fed, with rude 
and trifling arras, were looked niMin as mere dross i^i 
comparison with tho men-at-arms. One n- in-at-arms 
was considered equal to ten or even twenty of them; 
:ind when knights were not engaged in cneounlcring 
each diher, it was deemed as a sort of amusefnent for a 
few of them, with tiicir heavy horses and armour, to 
ride down multitudes of these abject serfs. 

So it was in the n‘st of Europe, but not in Englnml. 
'Jlic English bowman, or billmaii, who carried a large 
axe or bill, was a strong, hcallliy, well-fed man; and 
though he had not perfect freedom, according to our 
modern acceptation of the term, he laid an exi-.tenec 
worth struggling for, and not entirely at tlic coiimamd 
of aiv imperious lord. Hence he was song^times not 
much inferior, as a eoinbatunt, to tlic inail-elad iiam- 
at-arms. Now, at the battle of Creoy, tiie French, 
though the wretched serfs were so numcrou.s, had only 
about 8000 mcn-at-afms; and though the English had 
not a Ihinl of that number of the higher kind of 
warriors, yet tljfyliud ijcarly 30,000 sturdy bowmen 
and billmrn. A characteristic illustration of tlie eoii- 
lempt with which the poor slaves were viewed ocourn'd 
in that very battle. A jiarty of eross-bowinen liesi- 
tated to advance—they felt tired, the fatigue of the 
march being beyond their strength. On this, tlie 
Cbuut of Alen^on cried out: ‘ Kill tho lazy sconndn-Is 1 ’ 
A number of the tucu-at-arms inishcd in among them, 
to chastise them, and this produced a confusion w]%ich 
assisted the English to their victor;’. I 

From these battles, and a multitude of athcr sources, 
we can sec tho great superiority, in freedom and con¬ 
dition of livins, of tho humbler class in Englaud over 
that in Franca; and yet, at the same time, it is dilGcult 
in tlw nineteenth century to believe in the extent of 
tyranny exercised, down to a comparatively recent 
pariod, over the working-classes in Britain. Wo may : 
judge pj^thq tynmnieal interference of the government 
with the freedom of labour by the Statute of Labourers, 
passed in 1349. Une of the frightful famines of the | 
mldflls ages had occurred, and labourers worj*scarce in 
oompartsoB with the means of employment. It is said | 
that the same phenomenon has now in some measure i 
tfibuned in Ireland; but there is little chance of our 
stctesniirit treating it as those of the fourteenth century 
dilit:,-; that the labourer is entilled.to 

Valde of his labour, be it much or Uttlos i 
lg>iirever, fixed amount which it! 
pM reasonable price of labour—tho rate at | 
of the legislature desired to have 
it; arm’'endeavoured, by penalties and persecution, 
to cbtiplBilt'^ that rate. Tlie statute commences by 
fyt taking advantage of the 
' •0Mli^«(';Siiaa'T^ wagea—aa if - there 

' evertMings, .employed m the 'ordinary"; 


affluTs of life, who would not take what wages or profits 
they could obtain; and as if labourers were like mis¬ 
sionaries, and other devotees, who are not led by any 
nieriAnivry motive. The statute ithcn enacts, that 
every persop able in body,.and under the ago of sixty, 
not having means of maintaining himsolil is bound to 
serve whoever |Jiall bo willing to employ him, at tho 
wages which were usually paid during tlie six years 
preceding the plague; and if he refuses, and it is proval 
by two witutisse^ before *Jie sheriff, bailiff) lord, or / 
constable, of the village where the refusal is giveia ho 
is tb lie eominitted to jail, and continue tliori? till lie 
finds surety to enter into service in terms of Iho act. 

It is always observable, flint laws interfering with 
froedoiu of triule go on increasing in strictness, because 
the confusion which the first attempt erc'Rtes is nlw|y8 
attributed to the defleieiu-y of llie law instead of its 
excess. The Statute of Labourers was of course insuffi- 
eieiit to put everything right between employers and 
employeil; and so, two yc.ars afterwards, luiotlicr and 
slrielcr Statute of Labourers was passed (23 Ed. HI., 
ch. 1-8.) Tills statute not only I’egulatcd llie wages of 
husbandry, and the times when peasaiit-laboui’ers Wfre 
to »vork, but fiked the precise amoilfft which each kind 
of artisan was bound to work for. Tlie accoipit given 
of it by Mr Haines Barrington, in ins observations on 
the statutes, may bo quoted as among the clclirest and 
briefest. The reader will of course rememher, that the 
coins lucutiiMie;! by liiiii bore a much liigher value than 
coins of tlie same deiiomiiitilion at present. ‘The 
eoinnion lalwurer in the liay-harvest is only to havo 
Id. a day, except a^uower, who, if he mow by the acn', 
is to liavc 6d. per acre, or otherwise .'id. a day’. A 
reaiHT is to have in time of com-liarvest 2(1. tho 
first week'm August, and .'01. till the end of tlie Aolitll; 
and tliey arc likewise neither to ask meat nor any oilier 
penjui-silo or indulgeiiee. Tho law likewise rcquiix's 
tliat they shall repair to the next town sor village, 
carrying their scythe or sickle openly iu their hands, 
and shall tlicre he liircd in some public place. ..... 
Tho second chapter directs that no man ift liorvcst 
•—laffore settled to be ‘in tlie mouth of August— 
sitall leave the village in which lie lived during tho 
winter, except the iiiiiabitants of Slaff'ordsliirc, Derby¬ 
shire, Lancashire, Craven, and tlie marches of Wales 
and Kcotiund—tlie oiaiiision of idiicli is, that there 
are large tracts of mountain or nioorluud in all these - 
counties nii(l districls, where iioliiiiig can be raised 
but oats, which are not usually rijMs till October; and, 
eonsccpieiitly, if they weiv not cmployc^l in more early 
harvest, they would bo without euiploynicnt during the 
months of Aug^iisi and Beptember.’. 

But the English pi'asaiitry and artisans had now 
inquired too niiich real indci>on(iepcc to sulniiit silently 
to th<‘se arbitrary regulations. The celebrated inBur> 
reetion of Wot Tyler, wliieli took place tliirty years 
aftww’ards, was a concentratciLeiuhodimcnt of popular 
discontent. However turhul^it and oangerous might 
be the form iu wliieh tho iiuih demanded redress, the 
demands themselves were in many respects very 
reasoiiuhle. Tlius, the brief statement _ of tl^^m by 
ilunqp^thc historian, is, that they ‘reguirod a'general 
p.ar(lon, ihe ubolition of $lavery, treedom of commerce 
in market - towns without toll or impost, and a 
fixed rent on lands, Siiistead of the services duo*hy 
villenage ’ — that is to say, they desired that thejr 
should Ve tenants, paying rent in money or servioes, 
and not serfr bound to remain on the soil. The insur- 
rectioff was emshed, and the insurgents obtained 
immediate redress. Parliament,' however, 

*the whote (drcumstances before tho conchiritki, '*m: 
Richard EL’s reign. Wat Tyl®’* rebelKon «a» i 
oontempoTory with several other risings 
Europe of tho enslaved JNrking-cdasses 
tyrants. In France, they foipaed the 
the Jaeqaricie, who dswdated^ the nmfii 
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of tlint line coQUtrj'. They comoiitted great cruelties; 
but in the end they were crushed by the chivalry of the 
upper ranks. In thd results of the two insuri^tions, 
however, tiierc wn^'a marked difference between £n*gland 
and Jfranee. Advance and improvement have ever, 
fortunately, ttiaracterised the legislation of this country. 
In France, and other parts of the continent, the insur¬ 
gents were crushed with terrible slaughter, and *then 
they were subjected to stricter and sterner law's, to 
prevent tjicra troin breaking out ogam—laws so strict 
and stem, that the French peasantry and working- 
classes Vere kept in chain by them till the Itevohilion 
of l,7fct8. In Kngland, m the other hand, the parlia¬ 
ment which met after Tyler’s insurrection was put 
down, took ipto consideration tlie state of tlio country ; 
ai)'.l the tyrannical and oppressive laws again.st the 
pe.osantry and working-classes were modified. 

Still these classes reinaiued for centuries in a condi¬ 
tion so closely bordering on actual slavery, that a close, 
practical qpnteniplation of it would certainly ho sufli- 
ciently startling to the workmen of the present day. 
The celebrated statute of Klizabeth for the relief of the 
pcv«r, passed in 1697, shows ns, in sufficiently distinct 
terras, tlio positidh of the workman &t tliat perio<l. 
Variousykinds of vagrants or impostors are, in tlic first 
place, eitunierittcd, much rc.scinbliiig tlic same class at 
the present day—such as persons pretending to be ship- 
wreckctl sailors, fortune-tellers, players, hear-koepors, 
musicians, &c. And then we h.ave ,‘all wandering 
persons and common labourers, being persons able in 
body, using loitering and refusing to work for such 
reasonable wages us is taxed or ^inmonly given in 
such parts where such persons do or shall Iia^jpen to 
dwell or abide, nut having living otlicrwise to maintain 
themselves.’ Among the pCnisliments attached to tliis 
offfence are, that tlic offender ‘ be stripped naked from 
tlie middle upward,«nd sliall lie openly wliipped until 
his or liertiody be bloody.’ In fact, the whole poor-law 
legislation which ibllowed this enactment, down to the 
act of 1834, treated.the |>easunt in a great measure as a 
slave. Doubtless tlie workhouse-test, wliich requires 
that the ab1c-1x>died man wliu gets relief shall giroi 
labour for it, involves slavery witliiu tlic ljuumis of tlie 
workhouse. But tliis, fortunately, now' only applies 
to a few. Tlie evil of llic old system was, tliat wliile it 
was less stringent in giving relief, and afforded mnch 
more assistance to the ablo-hodied edass of workmen, it 
necessarily established a control over their motions, 
and this control mode an unpleasantly licar approacli 
to slavery. Instead of workmen going willi the c.igcr- 
ncss of energy and hope to the employer who gave them 
most wages, they t«o often W'ont to the employer to 
whom tlic parish sent them. The degrodjiig spectacle 
of labourers set up tf^ auction in the parish pound was 
frequently exhibited. Apart from the jioor-law system, 
the actual feudal serfdom, wliicli gave landowners 
great powers o^'cr the peasantry on their estates, svas 
not abolished Until tlio ^gn of (Jliorlcs II. 

We liavc a similar liistory of matters in Scotlandi 
Thus, not to go further back, an act passed immediately 
on the^storatiun of the Stuarts, empowered justices of 
peace to fix thq,rate of wages to be paid to lalxiprers, 
workmen, or servants; and if they refused to work at 
the legal wages so established, th^ might be imprisoned 
and scourged. It was not an uScommon thing, at the 
commencement of the lost century, to see advertise¬ 
ments in the ne^ipapers for ti^e apprehensioq of run¬ 
away servants. The power of the liighcr over the 
workuig-classcs wiui so greats s^iat at one tituef before 
the idea of a traffic'in negr^s was s.ugge8ted, young 
pwple were kldnapp^ even in the struts of cities, andl 
rent o|t as slaves t« ttse jilantafions. Instances hare 
oeen ^en where their iiarents Jisve seen them driven 
on board ri^F FOt^^lired hot interfere. The 
wliicdi the* landhohlen Sedtiand possessed 

iJtf BUiir.Tassals, dofato the huddle of the e^hteeuth 


century, was a condition of things necessary to the two 
rebellions. The humble clansmen wore not properly 
»rebelB; tliey were paying obedience to thoir chiefs, who 
possessed power over them almost unlimited. Tlic 
notorious Lqrat had managed to seduce an English 
sorvant^o the Highlands, and when once tl&rc, tho poor 
fellow found that ho was a slave, and could not possibly 
cscajic. It was not until the present century that two 
classes of workmen in ijcotland were emancipated from 
a species of slavery—colliers and sal^akers. It is 
startling to read of tliera in the nwk^hich is still the 
priiici]>ul law authority in Scotland— Krskine’s Institute. 
lie siie.aks of tiicni as ‘necessary servants,* and-says: 

* Ill, this class of necessary servants may bo reckoned 
colliers, eoal-bcarers, saltors, and other workmen neces¬ 
sary for carrying on of collieries and salt-works. 
These .arc by law itself, without any paction, bound, 
merely by their entering upon work, in a colliery or 
salt-manufactivy, to tlie periictual service thereof; and 
if the owner 'sell or alienate the ground on wliieh the 
works st.and, the riglit of the service of these colliers, 
siUters, &c.. passes over to the purchaser.’ Wliat was 
tjiis but modified slavery ?—and the consideration that 
it actually existed within Great Britain until a recent 
period, and excited no sort of compassion, should temper 
any observations we miglit be inclined to make on tho 
subject ofslavery in dist.mt countries. 

Wo cannot but rejoice tliat in tlie present day there 
exists not the slightest relict of serfdom in any part of 
tlie United Kingdom. Every in.an is now liis own 
m.aster, and has ids own resiionsibilitics. Wo say, wo 
are glad of Oiis, hcc-mse without sucli liberty of per¬ 
sonal action, tlicre can bo no social progress. At the 
same time, it appears undeniable that the legislature, 
in cniancipatiiig the humbler classes, lias strangely 
neglected Vi go one step further—that is, to makq sure 
of their being cduc.ated, and so rendered capable of im- 11 
liruviiig their condition to some purpose. It is in this 
great shortcoming tliat a blot rests on our institutions. 
When is that blot to be removed ? 


F.XTKACT.S FllOM THE DIARY OF A 
TRAVEI-1.ER IN CHILI. 

So little is known of Cliili, a country of considerable 
extent in South America, with a frontage to the Pacific, 
tliat latterly a distinguished man of science. Dr Ried 
of Katisboii, went on an expedition to explore its 
physical character. From the notes which were rent 
hy^vthis enlightened travclicr to the secretary of tho 
Zoulugical-nmieralogical Society of tlie above-named 
city, we are enabled to dray tlie following account of 
the wild interior of the Chilian territory:— 

'riic land along tlic coast is untisoany lugh, the 
mountains on the sea-board rising about 3000 feet 
above the water, for the greater part at an angle bf 
CO to 70 degrees. In their height, there is harffiy 
any jx-recptible difference; tlio ^mmits. figrai long 
tracts of table-land, very uneven, however, anabrokeu 
up in all directions by chasms, and the dried-up ireds 
of cataracts and rapid rivers. For 400' leagues niong 
the coast, all is one dreary waste. 'The entrenco to uffs 
table-land is by the dry bed of a mduntsin tomnt. 
Such channels, in which not a drop of moistorii bss 
been found within the memory of tradition, mo CTCty- 
whereHio be seen actually ground UWkyi <!H»t 
iik‘o the finest marble by the action of A* ;*hn 

foot of tho mountains;, traces of the sea ardtillfftWhte 
100 or 160 feet higher nn than a^ 
masses of rock, too, bear traces <rf has^g'V* '"“ 
rent, where now there is ncvcir a etot|o« 

The best entrance to the itesert it fboin^ 
the ascent at . once begins, nontiauOs 

of. abojrti tbrqeleaghes, 
totrent, fbiinm in tlio «t^ siitrfiiiBe of;: 
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I fifteen leases from the coast, and parallrt with it, a 
ch.'iin of higher mountains rises to a height of between* 
7000 and 8000 ibet. Frbm the summit of these—and it 
is no easy task to climb so far—one is enabled to form 
a slight idea of the desert of Atieama. To the east, you 
see tho majogtic Cordilleras, their bright pcaks'^litter- 
ing in the distance through a golden mist; while on tho 
north, south, and west, there is an unrelieved expanse 
without sign of life or hope, but everywhere silence: 
and what a sil^ce I It is not the stillness of a summer 
night in the cofutry, nor of a church, nor of a sick¬ 
room : it is the lo. itce uf death 1 As you gaze on 
the scone before you, you arc oppressed—almost over¬ 
whelmed by its dreary sadness. No insect hum is 
heard; not even n bird is seen in the still air;»tho 
earth, and the atmosphere atove it, is one vast region 
of death. The only link which connects the traveller 
with hamanity, is a long row of the skelctonsgcif mules 
and horses, which have here left their bones for a guide 
.across the desert. The doml aidmals lie like mummies, 
dried and shrivelled ; hair, eyes, muscles, all are there. 
Their apirearanoc presents a remarkable iK-culiarity. 
One might suppose, that luiving been overtaken hy 
death under similar eireumstances, the last struggX; 
over, their manimatc bodies woidd bo mniked by no 
characteristic and distinctive ditlerence. But llic ease 
is otherwise. Both mule and horse have ^unk from 
hunger, thirst, and exhaustion ; yet tlio position of tlie 
two animals in their lifeless state i.s invariably unlike. 
The lioriic lies oulstrctelied, tlx; lioof in a straight line 
with the knee, the teeth lialf-elosod—a lueture of 
exhaustion imd j'csign.ation. 'J'lie mule, on the con¬ 
trary, has always tho limbs drawn up, as if from 
cramp; tlic knees are bent, and tlie hoofs drawn inw nrd 
towards the liody; the head is throw u hack, tlic inoiitli 
awry, and the teeth'firmly clenched. As they often 
lie side by side, this difterence is striking. •Whence it 
arises, it is difflcult to say; but it would soi'in to 
denote, that tho sufferings of the mule are more intense, 
and its tenacity of life greater, tliau those of the, horse. 

After traversing a distance of twenty-seven lejigues, 
we arrive at tlie river. .Travellers who are inured to 
fatigue, always jnakc the journey in one ride. I )r liicd 
accomplished the wliolo distance witliout once dis¬ 
mounting. The stream is called Loo, and has its suuive 
iu tho snows of the mounlain-toxis. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of a small Indian village called C'liiuchiu, it is 
fed by a little .volcanic stream, wbuii contains a large 
quantity of salt in a slate of dissolution, besides eoiiper, 
arsenic, sulphur, and other matters. Tho quantity 
of the water is increased hy this sup])ly, but its qui^t^ 
by no means improved; yet the al)omiqp.ble mixture 
tastes on that spot like the choicest champagne! Tho 
stream is not perceived till you stand on the very edge. 
Its bed is between 300 and 400 yards broad, and is about 
200 of '800 feet below the average surface of the table¬ 
land. body of water ■which forms this river is very 
inconsiderable,-and becomes more and more so as it 
nearis the sea. Here Dr Kicd saw some mosquitoes, us 
weU a#%f small lizard; but the presence of the quick, 
btiglitreyed creature in tliat dreary waste, rather added 
to Ine sense of loneliness. Its very name, trg) (Musca 
domeilica), seemed a mockery, dwelling as it did in tliat 
VMt soMtime. In the water, no trace of life was to be 
found. ‘IVom the stream, which has its source, in 
the olOiiis,’^'writes Dr Ried to his friend, ‘I look a 
l)ott|!^i{ .which I send yOu to analyse, and in order 
say you have seen water from Amcama. 
t.ldifc yqti; howevcf, not to drink it.’ * 

, never rains. At the foot of the Cor- 

at the foot—rain falls to a distance 
of’iaJ^t ka^UCB westward, but never Anther; in 
Atac&i^-lth a distimce of about teu'leagncs from the 
ia Gbili^ to fSur higrond the coast. Perhaps, 
^ost extroordi^y phenomenon of thi< 
stra^i|baMwtmd^ change of twperature whkfa 


takes }ilacc over the Whole desert. The heat at noon 
is ppprassive—from 9G to 120 degrees Palirenhoit; and 
this cominucs till four r.si., when jt begins to diminish. 
From, foil a. m. till about sunset, there is a strong 
westerly wind, blowing from the sea towarift the Cor¬ 
dilleras. Itr is always fierce, hut sometiiqes so power¬ 
ful, that it is impossible to advance against it. When 
thc.^un is doww, the wind likewise subsides, and till 
nine or tisi o’clock in the evening there is a pci'fect 
calm. , 

Sunset in these regions !s a niagniflcent spectacle. 
The play of culours in the heavens is quite iiuJescrib- 
able. Wlieii the niooii rises, the s.ame thing occurs. 
Opposite the orh, a liuge xiile«f vapour rises in sliadowy 
forms, on whieli tho light is thrown, producing the 
most wonderful effi'ots. In tliesc ohroinatic disjdays, 
rwl is the colour that pnslominates. Towards inlfl- 
iiight, the w hid begins to blow from the east, at first 
gently, hut icy cold, for it comes from tlie regions of 
|)crpetual frost and snow. 'I'lic radiation of heat from 
sueii an extensive and almost glowing surfXec is natu¬ 
rally very great and rapid, and after midnight it begins 
to freeze. An hour before sunrise, all stagnant water 
is frozen over j .nnd the tiiennomu^r falls suiiictiiAes 
to VH degrees Falireiiheit—on an average it i« at 32 
degrees—to rise again at noon to !f0 degrees, f 

THINGS TAiaCKl) OF IN LONDON. 

• • Oc/oher IBiii. 

Tub (le.atli tif the groat Duke has for a lime kept other 
subjects of conversation iu alieyancc; hut hy slow 
degi-ei's the old litro slides into the past, and the 
tongues and jieiis of thousands are Imsily recalling tho 
words, w'orks, and exploits by wliich li<‘ won fi» !iim- 
self ‘ imporisliable renown.* His life presents it.self to 
us in diti'^pmt asiieets, wlierein tlic lowliest ns well as 
the loftiest may find soinethiiig exeuiphir'^; and all 
ni!i.y learn a lesson in that virtin' of virtues—jierso- 
vering straightforwardness. By and hy, we shall have 
a maguifieent funeral; and then, as ih'W evcitj;s follow, 
we shall find whether new men arc to come capable of 
Ineeting them; whether there are to be heroes after 
Agamemnon as well as before. 

The remains of the Great K,xliilatioii building arc fast 
disnpiiearing from Hyde I’ark, uniler the busy hands 
of tlie troops of workmen engaged in tho business of 
taking down and removal. Ilcavily-laden wagons are 
continually departing from each entrance, and ovory 
hour the prodigious mass of materials is dimiiii.slied. 
The spectacle is a striking one in many respects, and 
would he a melancholy one were it not for the certainty 
of restoration. • Already the grass is oegiiining to grow 
on the ground, worn bare by millions of feet; and 
bi'forc many months arc over, the greensward will 
again cover tho site of the world’s 'romple of Industry. 

Among the oiijccts of most interest to bo cxnupriscd 
in l!iie new Palace, are gallcricswif Clnatl^tihd Mediseval 
Art, a Nineveh and NgjiitiiU Court, Etruscan Resto¬ 
rations, Hall of the Allianibrn, Court of Inventions, 
besides complete illustrations uf tho races of Man, to 
be arranged by Dr Latham, which will afford valuable 
aid.ts the student of ethnology; and of natural faisfttry 
and geology, all to.be superintended hy able professors. 
Seeing that there iiLtalk of enlarging the Bri^sh 
Museum, which is not half largtt enough for its pujr- 
pose, might not some of its long-hidden contffnts 'be 
transfened, under proper regulatioffo, to the Palace at 
Sydenham ? ' '' \ 

The present year 1ms*been as remarkable for stofia^f 
,as the last was for fine weather, and iu parte of 
world widely separated—the continent of Europe 
tiHs United States of America,,' as well as ^ 
country. Meteorologists |ay, that the 
spheric disturbances wiU«umirii u« Tamable 
R>r theoretical and practical Bf 
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storms have been fbilowed by destructive floods, parti- erelon;; to taake the results l>ubUe. 'And Frol^ssor 
cularly in France, the effects of which, it is said, are Btokcs’s researches and experiments on wliich 
jrroatly agpavated by the spirit of modern improve- have, been laid before the Britfsh Ass^iation and the 
mont, fending to the cutting down of trees and forests; 'Royal Society, are regarded by competent judges as the 
so that thS more the land is cicareA the flercor bccoino most remarluible and fbuitful that have b^n made fhr 

Tl. ..a. __”_ A_al_____ _.1._ 


the floods. X*' wbnid bo interesting to tost this fact 


many years.. 

by what takes place under similar circumstances in be found in the new process for‘illumlnatlhg'glass, by 
America, whore forest is in excess. <i'ho subjeef .has which lenses of all sizes, from spectacles to telescopes, 
been brought before the Geological SociiKy by Mr may be mwle so much brighter and more transparent, 
Prestwich, ns regards the lIolmfirtli|flood, with a view as to increase their power and utility to an extraordi- 
to foliccfr data ns to the fower of moving water, the nary degree. Wo are shortly to havofijiraier particulars 
height tf the flood, the time in which the water ran ofl", coni:erning this iiiiprovomciit, whkib if ii he such as 


Another means of advance.will 


together witli exact measurements of the fall of the 
ground, and tlic amount •!' denudation. All these are 


described, and applicable to microscopes, will perhaps 
cnablo EIircnl)erg to verify the opinions ho has lately 


questions of greot scientific value in geology, bwtnusc ‘fonlied ronconiiiig llic ntinosphere—namely, that it is 
arguing froimtlio effects produced by so small a body not less full of organic and inorganic life than the 


of^atcr comparatively, wo may arrive at saiisflu-tory 
conclusions concerning tlio great floods of other ages. 
In the instance here referred to, from 40,000 to 50,000 
tons were carried from the dam by tlie sudden wish) 


I ocean, or any other part of creation. 

Mr Wirstwoofi has read a paper before the Zoological 
Society, ‘ On the JX'structivo Species of certain Insects 
known in Africa,’ in which he sliews tlie probability 


Iho groatci^part of which w.is deposited witliin tlie lirst of their Iiaving been the insects of the fourth plague 
800 feet. Lower down, from one to two feet of deposit recorded in the IVntateuch. Some of them are the 
was laid over the meadows; rock.s, wcigliing from five Ot-sfrir/rc ; and one kind known in AJbicaas Tsetse, is so 
to*'twcnty tons, Tguru transported to ,a considerable ffcrce and venomous, that a few of tliein are sufficient 
distance; and nt seven miles from tlie outbreak, nbav to stiug a'liorse to death: they are the same as the 
Jfudder^^cld, a stratum of sand was laid over the Zimh, of wliieli Bruce gives such a striking account, 
fields. The mention of tlicse facts may be of service Tlieir pre^Snee appears to be mainly determined by tlie 
to those who Imvc h.ad opportunities for obscrv.atiou nature of tlie soil, for they are seldom found away from 
elsewhere. the black earth peculiar to the Valley ctf the Nile. 

The iSoeiety have also l«ad their attdntl’on called to Among the carvings on the ancient tombs, this insect 


disturbances of anotlier sort—oartliquakcs; of wliicii 
not a few have occurred of l.ate in many parts of tlie 


is supposed to be represented. With regard to another 
species of insect, JJr Maegnwan states, that the insect- 


world, our own ielaiid among tliem.'Tlie shocks appear w ax of t'hinii, of whicli 400,000 pounds are produced 


to have been most severely felt in tlie soutli-west— 
Corn^ill, for in8tane.e, and tjie neighbourliocMl of Bristol, 
wliere they extended over an area of more than tliirty 


annually, is not, as has long been believed, a ‘ saliva or 
excrement,’ but ‘ that the insect undergoes what may 
be styled a ecraeeous degeneration, its whole body 


miles. The efl’ects liavo, now been accurately described: j being iiprnfi'ated liy the peculiar pnxliice in the'same 
one of tlwv shocks lasted two seconds; tlie other, from manner us the Cocni.i cadi is by ciirniine.’ 


ten to twelve seconds, aceompauied by a rumbling 
noise. The line of disturbance was from north to south, 
striking t^ie Mendips, and traversing parts of the shires 


The Agricultural Society have nnnonnecd that they 
will give ‘L.KiOO and a gold medal'for the discovery of 
a manuR- equal in fertilising properties to tlio Peniviau 


of Somerset and Gloucester. ‘ The chief focus of oscil- guano, and of which an unliiyitcdtsupply can be flir- 
lation was at Cheddar, where the hill is said to have nishud to tlie ICnglish Ihrmer at a ral.> not exceeding 
waved to and fro during several seconds; and in tlie L.5 per ton.’ Also, ‘fifty sovereigns for the best 


alluvial flat or inarsli below Ciioddai', sonic liouses Inul 
the plaster of the ceilings eraekod; wliile in others, 


account of the gc*ographicnl distribution of guano, with 
suggestions for the rliseovory of any now source of 


tlio clocks struck, doors slammed, bdlls rung, &c.’ supply, acnonipaiiiod by specimens.’ • To be adjudged 
With such commotions taking place in the solid cartji, in 1854. They oilbr, likewise, fifty sovereigns for the 
geologists will not fail of souri-es of interest in tlieir best essays on farming in the counties of Ucreford, 
favourite study. There is yet another geological .Surrey, and Borby; and tliirty sovereigns for the best 
fket worth mentioning—tlie finding of footprints in T-ss^ys on the ‘ management of heavy lauds;’ ‘of light 
.what is called Potsdam sandstone, near Montreal, in InrAls;’ on ‘J^ans and peas;’ ‘on hereditary diseases 
Canada. Thia sandltonc is the ' lowcsCmicinbcr of the and defects in nies and sheen.’ These to be decided in 


Canada. Thia sandstone is the ‘ lowcstmiember of tlio 
lowest Silurian rocks;’ and tlie discovery is gooil evi¬ 
dence that there wefe living creatures walking on tlw j 
land at the very oldest periods hitherto revealed by, 


and defects in pigs and sheep.’ These to be decided in 
18.58. It is something to see agriculture thus trying to 
stand on its own legs. 

Among minor matters, the wire-lacc recently indented 


geology—thus carrying hock the appearance of organic at Nottingham has been talked about, and is s«dd to bo 
Ufh to a tiifid'A.'orc relUote than had U'cn supposed, as tasteful and rich ns it is novel, for it admits of beiPg 
Professor Owen, who haw^xamined the slabs and casts, electroplated. Sliall we wear metal clothing, hy and 
says, that no idea of tlie creature that made the tracks by, os well as live in metal liouses f Dr PsSfame has 
can he fbrmod from any animal at present existing for been making experiments in submarine steam naidlpi- 


instead of the prints being in successive pairs, an odd tion at Cherbourg, and with such success as to he able 
olMi is found to intervene. He-considers it ftwhave to sink life vessel at anymoment, to live bl it'under 
had three legs on each side^ and to have been neither water, and to propel it in any given directioUt Afe we 
toitoiae-like nor vertebrate} aiu^fter naming it /‘ko- to be invaded by a fleet of these ortihl omltrifahcos, or 
ricAaite*, adds; *1 incline to adopt, as the most probable is it a preparaAion for the escape of the i^tfiirii i^tnperor 


hypotRhsis, that tlie creatures which have left their 
tracks and impe#iions oh the most ancient of known 


as the most probable is it a preparaAion for the escape of the i^thrii i^tnperor 


ireparaAion for the escape of the futur 
t Helena? There are one or two t 
'6m Australia, although not i 
)f Dr Leichardt and some Of his exploit 


sea-shores, belonged to an articulato and probably IbdiesofDrLeichardtud someOfhSseXj 
prustaeeous gmus.' .The &otTis In important one in are said to have been "discovered sear i 
h scientific ]^nt of vieW^iaAd presents, a new stand-J where'they had1x|enmuRlered by toe jai| 
point for isquitolh. * Thomas Mitchell, toe wril-kfioWfi': etiiri 

There is a^^eeitteht, ioot In other quarters. Fara- has torented a sttam-propriler oh toe 
day has ymiligtmtlypursgisg his bivestigations into iomenmg, which, wh^ to!4 w 
the pheabmesa of efechfiCi^i^ magnetism through expectation. Further .qimMii^ts'.M 
‘ gr^pi^Jpart of toe ^ead seaSpn, qpd'WIU he'prepared: meaawhUe, tot -{trranithr 


■©S'; 

W'&t the 
Ipiwfred 
Mii'ilajwe; 
Itoif the 
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earliest inliabitants of Australia lias led to the 
determination mathematically of the true form by which 
alone, on’the^crew principle, high speed on water can 
bo obtained.’ The Encamn caloric ship is lauuclied* 
but if a new projector is to lav believed, the maker in.iy 
‘save himsejf all flirther trouble, for Mr Burnj)ropo?cs 
to build square ships, with the bottoms con8tructcd>as 
double indined planes, which shall cross from England 
to America in forty-eight hours 1 When this scheme is 
realised, travelling and flying will become synonymous 
terms. Wo to have another electric telegraph 
across the Cham.,'a It is underground as well ns aub- 
ro.'irlne, the wires being hiid in wooden tubes under the 
old turnpike-road from TA)ndon to Dover, independent 
of the railway, thus reopening a shorter as well *03 
eomx>eting route. The possibility of an electric telegraph 
from England to America is again talked about, and 
will doubtless bo talked about until it is necumjilished, 
in the same way that the Ercucli, by dint of trying, seem 
determined to succeed at last in aerial ^nivigat ion, the 
latest exploit of that kind liaving been llie turning 
round of a cylindrical balloon in the .air at l’ari.s hy 
means of a small steam-engine, carried n]i by the 
apparatus. Mcanwliile, Denmark is giil.ig I 0 link iter 
states together by wires, wliieh will stretch from 
Copelilmgen to Elsinore and Hamburg, and ineludo 
^Idcswlg, Zealand, and Holstein. J.oke would stand 
no chance now in the old Scandinavian laud against 
the tliouglit-flaslior. Tlic Swedisli exploring c-xpedilinu 
is. making satisfactory progress in tlie suiitlicrn licmi- 
splicre, and Gaptaiu von Krusenstcru is lilting out a 
vessel at his own cost to explore the coast of Silteria— 
an enterprise which the Russians have oilen attempted 
with but partial success. Tlio Americans, too, .arc 
tliinking of ^nother <‘xpcditioii, to make such oliserva- 
lious and discoveries as may be useful or possible 
round Java, iu the tJliina Sea, as it is culledl the Ivurilc 
Islands, and Uehring Strait. Their state of Oaliloruia 
is still resorted to hy the Chinese, who now iimnher 
50,000 ill llieir new country, and coadiiet tlieinsolves 
as orderly and iiidusirioua citizens. There is some 
talk of introducinjjj lea-culture, for the sake of giving 
them employmytt, ns tlieir presence at tiic diggings is 
scarcely tolerated. We are soon to know more tlian 
at present of the geography and people of Honieo, for 
Madame Ida Pl’eiffer has travelled further into tliat 
country than any otlier European, and is preparing n 
narrative of her adventures. Nearer lioini', Eicutenant 
Van dc Velde, of the Dutch navy, has been exploring 
the Holy Laud, in a very coiiiiilcle niaiiiier, and in 
some piu'ts heretofore unvisited; and wlieii our Sets* 
grapliical Society meets,>wc slinll doubtless be iiifuraied 
of the chief results of his twelvemonth’? toilsome and 
at times dangerous travel. If Captain Allen's sclieme, 
as laid before the British Association, could lie carried 
out, we should be able to approach the region by 
another sea as well ns the Mediterranean; for he pro¬ 
poses to cut a channel from the head of the Gulf of 
Akabali to the Valley of the Dead Sea, and allow the 
water, teapour througli until the vast basin be filled to 
the d^th of, some hundreds of feet, and of course the 
hollows of Hie surrounding comttry, whereljy, as the 

d octor states, we should get a new naviyublo route 
urds India. He omits to say whether tho Arabs 
would want compensation for loss of territory. 

Tho Frmich consul at Mosul has been making 
further researches in the Ninevitish ruins, and has 
discovefed, among other cariosities, tho wine-cClIai; of 
tho Atwyi^ king^ with large jars, in which tho roydl 
beverage was once contained, %'anged along tho sides. 
They 1 ^. now filled with dust and rubbish, but on 
emptjri^tl^m, adried purple deposit was found ht flie 
bottom^eaeh, thus testifying to tb^ former use. If 
thi\deport Is in sufBcient quantity to be sutnnicted to 
chemi^'ia^ysli, fremight loam something respecting 
the nature if jpesfly old wine. Apropos of this matter, 


Dr Buist says, thatVhile wo arc dijiniing up antiquities 
in Mesopotamia, wc are neglecting those, not less valu¬ 
able, ^liich we have at home, jvirticularly tlic Runic 
stoiws found in Scotland. Two hundred of these are 
known to exist between Edinburgli and Cafthness, but 
some hiivc been used as gHte-post8*to 1 ^ church-yard, 
or, as near Glamniis, rubbing-posts for cattle. Sueno’s 
piUirr, ill Moniysliire, is tlio finest. The rcmarkablo 
fact concerning these stones, is tlio similarity, in nume¬ 
rous instances csmplete, of tlic sculptures graven on 
tliem to tliosc at Nmcvcli,*as tlioiii'li tho hyperborean 
and till' Oriental liad a common origin. ‘ Siiraly,’ adds 
Dr Buist, ‘ coincidences sucli as tlieso can neither be 
fanciful nor aecidoulal; they cany us far back lieyond 
the ages of tlioao we cull the niiorigiui-s of Britain, ns 
tlic jijTimiids and sculptured stoiu's of V'icatan precede 
the days of the I?i“d Men whom tiortes found peopling 
America.’ 

'The Dutch Society of Sciences at Haarlem liavo 
ijiublislicd tlioir prize-list, in which tliey ofi'er 2000 
florins for tlio most important discover/ in natural 
seieiiee which sluill he made lietweeii the present year 
and JSofi; and they proi) 0 .sc si,xt 3 '-onc questions, tho 
sneceshfiil rcijjies to olitiiiu a gai||J medal worth 160 
ilihiiis, mvtl money to tlie same ainomit. Among tliem 
are:—'J'lio liest geological description of thofprincipal 
liot springs of Europe, tlicir position, course, and 
quality, so as to slum' if they have any relation in 
eoniiiion, and wliat relation exists ls.'twoen ttieir. 
changes aiRi *1110 cliangcs eauseil 1 ) 3 ' oartliqnakes, 
volcanoes, ,'ic.—WheUier, in any part of tlie old conti¬ 
nents, there are duiie.s or sandbanks formed, at early 
geologie.nl periods^ iu tlie same way us those now 
existing on the coast of Holland—^IVlictlior tlic sea- 
levcl is Iii,'flier or lower now tlimi fornierly withs’'egard 
to the land-level of th? Low Countries — On tho 
wearing of coasts in past and present times, and tho 
means of prevention--Wlietlier a prolltah)p mimufac- 
ture of iodine iiinv- not he attempted on tlio shores of 
tlio Nellierlands from certain marine plants and 
animals—■\Vlietlier tlic clnrhnna can be profitably culti¬ 
vated ill tlie l>uteh colonics—On the influence of tlie 
‘nerves in tile origin and ]iT0grcsa of inflammation—. 
Wlietlier electricity, either static or dynamic, has 
anv'tliing to do with the iiroduetion of Daguerreotype 
figures: and one that will interest clliiiologists—'rite 
Laplanders ate said to lie tlio renitiins of a jHiople who 
were once numerous over great part of tiie iiortli, as 
the Ba.sqnes arc and were iu tlie snutli; reifhired, a 
deserijitioii of the. two, witli peculiarities and craniolo- 
gic.al exiiminalieiis and cxplumit'jns iu full detail. 
'I'lieso are important questions, aiu’ well worth atten¬ 
tion ; tiio treiu'.ses mii 3 bo written iu Dutch, Erench, 
Latin, German, Italian, or English, so that aspirants to 
seientilic honours in most parts*of Europe liave now 
the opportunity to prove their merits. 

The forthcoming publishing.season promises to bo 
a tfrisk one: we are to have- good liistory, 

travel, and science, lieside^ometliiiig from Carlyle 
‘and the Laureate ; and in tlic matter of liglit literature 
therti will be no lack; 'rhackcruy is again in the field, 
with three volumes of the old-fashioned sort, so«ccept- 
ahipato novel readers; an.l Sir Tliomas Tdfourd has 
found time for liteH^' as well as legal work. A 
learned Hindoo, aftea thirty-flvo years of labour, has 
just completed a Sanscrit Encyclopasdia—a desirwle 
work for scholars; and the United States’ government 
have published a second volume great woi%; on 

the Indian tribes—a handsome book to look at, Intt 
less valuable than it might liave.bCen had proMr 
,been bestowed on its contents. Tho Smlthsof^# 
Institution have bro^ht out the third and 
vidumes of their Cuniributiom fo 
two being % ‘Grammar a^jd Dictionary of the 
Language,’ tibe work of msssionaries who, o^hteon 
Sgo, settled in the MinnOiiota 
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re<!laim the Sioux or Dakotas-, who nunibcr about 
26,000. Among the reasons assigned for the puibliua^ 
tion df the handsome,quarto, they state: ‘Ourobject 
was to preach the Grospol to the Dakotas in their own 
language, atid to teach them to read and write the 
same, until th^ir dhmrast.mccs should be so changed 
as to enable them to learn the English.’ As'the 
Smithsonian Institution distribute thcir*publicatiunf,lo 
most of the scientific societies of Europe, om- learned 
men will have ample means to avail tlv^unselves of their 
cont^ts, and thus Ifelp to ifroinote their object—‘ the 
difftuuoiu'jf knowledge among men.’ 


I’OKT’S POWER. 


Av, scorn tlA Poet’s Power, 
iMrkea with doubt liU glorv, 


Darken with doubt liU glory, 

Burst thou the spirit-spell he weavetli o'er thee. 

Till earthward bowed tliinc heart hi youth's nunri hour 
Grow liarij.as siuiH-r hoary, ^ 

Scorning the Poet's Power! 

Tifjt know tlii> Poet’s .song ^ 

Kecks not-thy spiAt’s spurning, ' i 

But soiir.stn Heaven's high throne, and thence returning, 
Glnddi‘ns the iieart to which its strains belong, 

A rich rewai-d still earning — 

The Poet's sainted song. 

I. • 

Wo when the Poclt’s word 
No more man's sold awaketh. 

Nor on his clouded eye tViith's lisioif hreaketli.' 

Wo when the world's cold heart no more is stirred, 

I Thw^h trumpet-toiignod ilfspeaketli— e 

’I'lio Poet's prophet-word 1 

Wclcome»thc Poet's P<iwev, 

Nor deem he idly dreanu-lli: 

The light that on bis heaveii-boriie spirit strcametli, 

Is but a*i-ay of truth from l-lden’s bower. 

Wicu l.ove this earth i-edeemelh, < 

How vast the Poet's Power! 

I’llITZ. 

IMPORTANCE OF TUE CUI.TIVATION OF tllE SENSES. 
How pur Iieorts bound to the .spirited strains of martial 
music I how we thrill to the shout of the multitude! and 
how many a David has eliarmcd away evil .spirits by the 
melody of hcantifnl sounds! Neitlier is it a pan.sing 
emotion of little moment in our lives we receive from the 
senses, for tliey ai-c our perpetual hody-guawis, smTouiiditig 
us unceasingly ; and these eonstmitly i-epcatcd imprcs.sions 
become powerful ageiifti in life; they relino or beautify ou* 
souls, they ennoble or degrade them, according to Bie 
beautlftil or mean objects which snn-oimd us. A dirty, 
slovenly ^''•avI^sjSl^exert an evil moral hifluoiKa! npoii'tlio 
child; it will aid in des^jpying its self-respect; it will 
incline it to habits wliicb correspond with such -a garment.- 
The licantiful scenes through w-hieh a rtiild wanders, 
playings by the sea-shore, or on the mountain-side, will 
always be remembered; the treasures of shell au<| sea¬ 
weed brought from wonderful ocean eavenis, the koft 
green moss, where tlie fairies luive tlanced, and the 
flqfers that have sprung up uudbr their footsteps, will 
leave a tmoo of beauty, of iiiystety, and strange hapiiiuess 
wherever its latet|^e may be cast. The senses mingle 
powerftilly in BlfUie luliuenccs of childhood. It is not 
merely the loving of patents, the purity and truthfulness 
of the 'feniily relations, that make liome so precious a 
recollection; there.are ylsloh® of winter evenings, with tlici 
eurtaias drawn, Urn fire bteeii^, and gay voices or wonder- 
fiil plctnre-books; iOiere arc smnrner.mnbles in the cool 
evening, whmi the delteions nigjht-bremm fimned tlie cheek, 

| .Mdwe gated into the l^vei* to search out the bright 
is,lheiVimo^ k^rtant'in hdueatiiq; chddren to 


guard the senses from evil infiuences, to furnish them with 
pure and beautifiil objects. Each separate sense should 
preserve its acuteness of fiicultytile eyo'-shouW not bo 
itijured by rosting on a vulgar confrisiun of colours, or 
clumsy, iil-proportioiiod fjjrms; the ear should not be 
falsified bV disfordant sounds, and harsh, unloving voices ; 
tlig nose'should not be a receptacle fur impure odours: 
each sense should be preserved in its purity, and the 
objects supplied to them should be filled With moi-ul 
suggestion and true sentiment; the house, the (b’ess, the ' 
food, may pre:ieli to the child through iti^anscs, and aid 
its growth in quite another way tho protection 

:vfforde<l, or the good blood khieii' feeds its organs. 

■ lilitclncrirs huirit nf Life. 

‘ •' AN AMEUICAN NUIIUN. 

In this hook-making age, every man rashes to the press 
with ills small morsel of imbecility, his little piece of 
favourite voitsensc, and is not easy till he sees.his iinpcr- 
tinenee stitched in blue covers. Some one possesses the 
vivacity of :l Iqu-lequin—he is fuddled with animal spirits, 
giddy- with eoiislitiitioiial joy; in sneli a state, lio must 
write or burst: a disehai-ge of ink is an evacuation abso¬ 
lutely neees.sary to avoid fat'll and plethoric congestion. 
Atinusty :ind limited pedant yellows himself a little among 
i-olls and reaords, jilimdevs a few libraries, and, lo! wo have 
:in entire new work by tlie learned Mr Dmioe, and that 
after an ineuhatiou of only one month. He is, perhaps, a 
hraggadoeif! of mimiteness, a swaggering chrouologer, a 
man hristliiig up witli .small facts, prurient with date.s, 
wantoning in obsolete evidence. No matter; there ai'e 
plenty of newsjiapers who arc constantly lavishing tlicii- 
prjiises upon .small men and bad hooks. A mendacious - 
press will puli' the hook IhisMigU a brief season, and tlu-n | 
it will go to feed the devouring maw of tlie past.—A'cic j 
York Chronicle. 


•sew pekiodioal. 
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INSTRUCTIVE AM) AMUSINV4 TRACTS.' 

The first Tract to he issued un the I'irsI Saturday of Noremier. 
Till’; succeiiB w-tiU-li hns hithertn attended Messrs CiltMBEns's 
evertioris in tin- iirvparutiiiii of a elimp and improving kind of 
litrrntiirc, indiiCGs tliein to announce a new literary perkidiral, 
under tlic title of ItKi'osi-roiiY of Ishtiui.tivk anii AmI'SIMi 
Tkacis. Tills VVoi-k, to rcscmblo in some respects the 
Missui.i-im- op TiMC-rs I'oinpleted a few-years ago, will aim at a 
lligipr,-though not less popular tone, and satisfy. It is Iiojied, 
tlie view requirements of the day in wegard to literary elegance. 
In carrying on tlic undertaking, Messrs *t)iiA.-iiiiiviiS will ho 
assisted liy skilled writers in various departments; and os tlie 
whole of the Tracts will lie under their own editorial super¬ 
vision, they ran with cniifldcnrn offer tho Rai'OsiToay os a 
fitting eumpauhm to tho family circle. Each of the Tracts will 
cmliroee a single subject, varied to suit different ages and tastes. 
All important object will he to fiiruish itinoceiit entortalntncnt, 
mingled with correct information and sound instructloii, under 
the control of good taste, and free, os far as possihl^ffilRim eon- 
troverstal matter. Tho Editors, therefore, trust that the present 
Series of ’ffracts will take as prominent a part as the former in 
that department of the great business of educating the Teople 
which is committed to tho vintranimelled agency of the Tress. 

The IlEFOBiTOBV will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, Issued 
Weekly; Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at fivepenct, end 
Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volnme, nwtiy done vip in coloured 
fiupiy blsrds, at Q/ie Shilling. Where H appears desirable, Wood- 
f^ravlngs will be introduced. Each Volume will posseM » ticat 
engraved Title-page. * 
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THE MANAGING ]»AHTN«li;R. 

SiiB is neither your partner, nor oun'!, nor anyhoily, 
else’s in piirticular. Slie is in Ko'a-’ral Imsim-ss, of 
which matrimony is only a (Io]>arlnu!nt. How slie 
came to be coneerunl in so many eoneorns. i.> a ni^ story 
of nature, like tlie orison of llio l*(X!t—or ratlioi^ of 
black Topsy. Tlie latter, you know, was not born at 
all, slio never had no fatlier nor mother, slie was not 
maile by nobody—slic t/roirctl; and so it*is with the 
luannghi)^ partner, who was a managiii}? j)arlner from 
her infancy. It is handed down by' tradition that she 
screamed lustily in the nurse’s .arms when .anything 
went wrong, or as she would not have it; and this gave 
rise, among suiK-rlieial observers, to the notion, that 
Missy was naturally cross. Jtut tin' fact is, her seri'ams 
wore merely substitutes for words, liUo the inarticulate 
eri^s by which dumb persons exprt-ss th*ir emotions. 
When language c.aine, she gave uji screaming—but not 
managing. She did not so much play, as direct the 
play—distributing the jiarts to her companions, and 
mmaining herself an abstraction. If she was erer 
seen culiiug a dolt on *i\o side of tlic lu'ad, or shaking^ 
it viciously l>y the arm, tins wiis merely a burst of 
natural impatience with the stupid thing; but in 
general, she contented herself with desiring the mother 
of the odendc'r to bestow the necessiiry chastisement. 
Her orders were msuiilly obeyt'd ; for they were seen to 
proceed from no sellisli motive, but from an innate 
sense of right. This fact was obvious from the very* 
words in which they were conveyed: You .s/(07/W^a'^o 
and so; you should do so and so; you sln»ild say' so and 
BO. Her orders were, in fact, a scries of moral ma.Nims, 
which the other partners in the juvenile concern took 
upon tnist. 

As she grew up into girlhood, and then into young- 
womanhood, business multijdied upon her haiiHs. She 
wasliever particular as to what business it was. . Like 
WonisMR)rth, when invited in to lunch, she was perfectly ’ 
willing to take a liand in * smything tliiit was going 
forwardand that hand was sure to be aif important 
one; she never entered a concern of which*she did not 
at once become the managing partner. In another of 
these chalk (and water) portraits, wo descrilajd the 
Everyday'Young Ijady as the go-between in numberless 
love bttt never the principal in any. ^This is 

precijoljr the case with the young lady we are n^v 
taking OS'—jr(^ how different are tho functions of the 
two). -former listens, and sighs, and blushes, aiuk 
aymj^^ies^ pressing the secret into the depths of her 
bosottii twniiBg down- her conscious eyes from the 
wgrld’K f«f») 1^)4 looking night and day as if she was 
haunttSd ^ k l^tery. Sheis, hi fact, of no use, bat as 


a reservoir into which her friend in.ay pour her feelmga, 
and come for them again when she chooses, to enjoy 
and gloat over them at leisure, lli-r nerves are hardly 
e(|ual to a message; hut a note feels n«l-hot in her 
bosom, and when .slie li:is one, she looks down every 
now and llien spasmodieally, as if to see whether it lias 
.singed tlie musliii. 'IVlili tlie atliiir lias been hrouglit 
to a linppy issue, slie attends, in an oltieial ci^i.icity, tlie 
Imsking of the vieliin ; ami «ben she sees bet at length 
assume tlie (hiee) veil, and jjrejiarc to go forth to ho 
actually married a eoiitingeiiey she had till that 
monieiit dSiiied in her secret heart to be within the 
bounds of ]M)ssibility — she falls upon her m-ek as 
bysterieiilly as a regard for tlie friKiks of both will 
allow, and mdulgts in a silent lit of tears, and terror, 
ami triumph. 

Hut tiR' managing ]ia»tiicr is altogelhor olPa more* 
practical character. She no sooner gets an inkling of 
what is going forward, than .she steps into the concern 
as eoididently as if any number of parelmients had 
been signed and sealed. She is not assumed as a 
partner (in tlie Se.oltisli ydirase), but asspnies to be 
one, and her assumption is uneonseiously submitted 
to. To tlie other young lady' the bridc-cxpeetant gix's 
for sympathy, to fliis oiu' for advice. And what she 
rc'ceives is advice, and iiotliing hut advice. 'iTIio 
Manager does not put lier own hand to tlie busincsR ; 
slio dictates wli.at is to b(‘ done; slie carries neither 
note nor messagi', but .suggests the imrjMjrt of both, and 
tile messenger to be i-miiloyod ; she ri'peats the moral 
maxims of lii-r ciiihlliocHl—You ..liould be so and so j 
you slionhl do -o and so; you yl luld say so and so. 
Sometimes sti’- makes a mistake—hiit uliat then? 
slic has plenty of other busiiie|jses to alleud to, and 
’the average is sure to come up well. In pliilosophy, 
slie is a dvseided utilitarian; bearing with iicrfect 
n^^r-miiidlugiiuss Die uiisfurtunes^;SRiMM^uals, and 
holding by Die greatest^apiiincss of the greatest 
nunilter. 

'When the managing partiu-r is lierself married, the 
sphere of her exertions widens, and her* perfect 
uB^lhslmcss becomes more and more apparent. Bhe 
directs the affairs of her husband, of her friendly' of, 
her neighbours—ev^rylKsly’s affairs, in short, but'^her ; 
own. She has the most uncomfortable house, the nsoat' 
uucarod-for cliildreii, the most tRffidy person in 
parish: but how could it bo oUicrwise, since 
thoughts and cares hro |pvea to her 
Some people suppose that ambition is at bottom^J 
all this; but wo do not share tho opintan.; 
woman of the world is ambitious, fur the : 

meat of Herself or famj^S' is the maimfi^pi^g 'Of 
management; but our mahnger 

' '' 1 ' 
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ihe iako8 its own revaxd. The otiter would not ettr 
hand or tongue without eome selfish end in fiew; 
While ilie wUl work morning, noon, and night, without 
tho faintest ^ream ofi remuneration. Again, Bottom ^he 
I weaver is an ambitious character. Not satisfied with 
playing Pyraidus—‘ An’ I may hide my face,’ says he, 
‘ lot me play Thisbc too 1 ’ And so likewise, when ^l^o 
lion is mentioned, he would fain play the lion innddition 
to both, promising to aggravate his voice in such away 
as tOftoar you as gently ns any sucking-dove. Tho 
managing partner would shrink from this kind of active 
employment. 81ic would comiwse the play, distribute 
the parts, shift the scones, and smilf the candles ; but 
she would taljp no part in the jieifornmncc. This 
malai,s her character a difficult study; \)ut though diffi¬ 
cult, it is not impossible for tliosc who are gifted in 
that w!iy to get to tlie bottom of it. Our tlieoiy is, 
that the fundamental motive of tlie managing partner 
is l>0It.ANTIIIfOl‘r. 

In order to understand this, wc must rcnieinber that 
she is original and unhiuo only in tlie lengtli to which 
she Carries a comiyion priueijilo in hitman nature. 
Society is full of advisers on a small scale. If you ask 
your way to such a place in the street, tho Mentor you 
invoke is instantaneously seized with a strong desire 
to befriend you. Ho e.nlls after you a sopiilement to 
his directions; and if yon elinnec to turn your head, 
you will observe him watching to sec wlb-ther you do 
take the right hand. When the opinions of two 
advisers, no matter on what sun^'ict, clash, mark tlic 
heat and obstinacy with wdiich tlrty are defended. 
Each considers himself in the right; and believing 
your weilheing to depend npon the elioiee jym make, 
is humanely solicitous that yifu sliould give tlio prefer¬ 
ence to him. Tho managing jiartner merely carries 
out this fecQng to a noble, not to say snliliiiic extent, 
and becomes the pldlanthropist jinr excelUnrr. Pliihin- 
thropy is virtue, and virtue, wo all know, is its own 
reward—is, we all say; for in reality .the idea is 
somewhat obscure. I’erhaps we mean that it is tiie 
feeling of being virtuous which rewards the act of 
virtue, and if so, how ha]ipy must tlie managing 
partner he! 'Troubled by no vulgar .uiibitioii, uy no 
hankering after notoriety, by no yearning to join 
ostensibly in the gaino of life, she slirouds herself in 
obscurity, ns the widow Bessie Maelurc in Old MortaUh/ 
did in au old red cloak, and directs with a whisper llio 
way of tho passer-by. There is a certain awful pritio 
which must swell at times in that womau’s bosom, as 
she things of the events which her counsel is now 
governing, and of the’whoels that arc now turning and 
twirling in obedience to the impulse they received 
from her! s , 

Tho managing partner manages a great many bene¬ 
volent societies, but it is unnecessary here to meutjon 
' more thanaiJisuiti^his is the Advieo-to-the-poor-aiffi- 
needy-givmg Lanies’ 8a%j^itan Association. The 
business of this admirable institution is carried on by 
the lady-collcotors, who solicit subscriiftions, chiefly 
from tlm bacJielors on their boat; and the lady-mis¬ 
sionaries, who visit the lowest dens in tlio plac^ to 
distribute, with a beautUhi philanthropy, moral Tracts, 
and Exhortations to bo good, tidy, church-going, and 
haOTy, to the ragged and Btarvlng*inmates. AlUiough 
however, ave the fhnctionarica ostensible to the 
puhlicy it is tike jpuHtaging partner who sets them in 
amtioii. She ia neither piesiditot nor vice-president, 
Bbr treasurer nor secretary, non coHector nor mifeion- 
: bnt she is a power over all these, supreme, 

^bgngh nameless. Iwe is likewise the editor ^th a 
snh-edi^fitt work) of the tracts and exliortations j 
•nd la^ course of this duty she mingles c^jarity with 
.i^ntintks in.» way well wotth^f imitation. The pro- 
in tiuestion ai^ uisQsUy received gratuitously, 


fat advice of aB kinds, as we have remarked, is common 
and plenty; but sometimes the demand is so great as 
to reguiro tlie aid of a purchased pen. Cfa au^ occa¬ 
sions the individual employed by the managing partner 
is a brokep-down clergymen, who was deprived at once 
of ilia sig^t imd his living by tho'visitation of Clod, and 
who writes for the support of a wife and fourteen chil¬ 
dren. Tliis respectable character is induced, by fear 
of competition, and the strong necessity of feeding 
sixteen mouths with something or other, to use his pen 
for the Association at half-price; wliUch/is compelled 
by bis circumstances to reside in midst of the 

destitution ho addresses, whore he learns in suffering 
wlmt be leaebes in ]irosc-ing. But, notwithstanding 
all this beautiftil .management, her schemes, bdng of 
liuin.'in device, sometimes fail. An example of this is 
otlered by the one she originated on hearing tho first 
terrible cry of Destitution in the Highlands. Under 
her au.sj)iee.«, the Eeinalo Benevolent Trousers Society 
•became exlromoly popular, its object, of course, was 
to supply these garments gratuitously to the perishing 
mountaineers, in lieu of the cold unseemly kilt. It 
was discovered, however, after a time, that the Iligh- 
lanflcrs do not wear kills at all; .and tlie society was 
broken up, ahd its funds handed over, at the suggestion 
of the iiistitutor, for the Encouragement of the inte¬ 
resting Miepii tribe of Old Christians in Abyssinia. 
The tenets of this trilie, you aro aware, are in 
sever,al instances wonderfully similar to our own; 
only, they abjure in their totality the filthy rags of 
the moral law, which has drawn upon them tho bitter 
persecution of the licatheiiish Mohammedans in their 
iieighliourbood. 

Wo have observed that tho managing partner is im¬ 
patient of anotlier counsellor. 'Tliis is a yemarkabie 
trait in her character. Even the woman of the world 
looks with approbation ujion the doings of a congener, 
when they rlo not come into collision with her own; 
eioii tho everyday married liuly bends her head con¬ 
fidentially towanls lier double, as they sit side by side, 
and ri.'Cs from llie tete-k-tOtc eli.arm('d and edified: tho 
managing partner alone is .solitigry anjl unsocial. This 
‘is demanded by the lofty nature of lior duties. Every 
business, great and .small, should liavc a single head to 
direct; and she feels satisfieil, after dispassionate reflec¬ 
tion, that the be-st liead of all is licr own. Tliis maltos 
licv wish conscientiously that there was only one busi¬ 
ness on the earth, that all mankind were licr clients, 
and that there was not another individual of her class 
extant. 

•lilt her lust moments, and only then, this great- 
miutaHl woman thinks of Jicrself—if that can be said to 
be Iterself wli&h remains in tho world ai'ter she is 
(hTunct. Shu tliinks of what is to become of her 
body, and feels a melancholy jilcasure in arranging the 
ceremonies of its funeral. Evcrytliing must be ordered 
by herself; and when the last is said, her breatii departs 
in a sigh of satisfaction. But sometimes death is in a 
hurry, or her voice low and indiiftinct. It happened in 
'a cEiBc of this kind, that a doubt arose in the Miitds of 
the bystanders as to tho shoulder she intended todio 
taken by ope of the friends. They looked at,hers but 
her voice ijfas irretrievably gone, and they considered 
timt, in so tar as this point was concerned, the manage- 
' ment had devolved upon them. Not so: the dying 
woman could not speak; but with a convultiva effiirt, 
she moved one of her hands, touched the left i^oulder, 
aiid^xpkred, ' ‘ - 

siDe mortuit nil nwi ^onum is an excddent ntaxiia 
in concluding this sketcif, there ]tie no 
least regretting the impoifection of human Xf 

Its eminent subject, instead gpenffing;. aiuw^; niioa 
tho world her great capacity, had been ahto tojiii^Oen- 
trato it iff some measure ppon hcrifdff 
con be little doubt tiiat 'ihe 

in society with Jess of ti>noontempt;;j«ph$|i,(;,gl^n^^ and 
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lou of the dislike which rirttte inspire# in the foolish 
and wicked, and that fewer unreflecting readers would 
at this motn«it be whispering to thomselvea the ccp- 
cludiog Unb <rf Pope’s malignant libel— 

Alive ritUcttlous, *rid dead forgot 1> 

_--i-a-;- 

THE MOUSTAIN OP THE CHAIN AND IDS LEGEND. 

Tna neigbbouiiiood of Gebcl Silsilis, or the Mountain 
of the Cha|n, is very interesting in many respects. 
After flowing.;|jr some distance through the usual strip 
of alluvial plains .A)rdered by not very lofty undulating 
ground, the Nile suddenly sweeps into a gap between 
two imposing masses of rock that overhang the stream 
fer abofe a mile on eitlier hand. The appeordnee^f 
the ptedpiijes' thus hemming in and narrowing so 
puissant a volume of water, covered with eddies and 
whirlpools, would bo picturesque enough ii*itself; but 
wo have here, in a<]dition, an immense number of caves, 
grottos, quarries, and rock-temples, dotting the surfacsij 
of the rock, aud suggesting at first sight tlie idea of a 
city just lialf ground down ami solidified into a moun¬ 
tain. On tlio western bank, numerous haudsuiue fa<;a(les 
and porticos have indecil been liewn outaud miglhily 
interesting they were to wander tiirough, with their 
elaborate tablets and cursory inscriptions, their biero- 
glyphictd scrolls, their sculptured gods mid symbols, 
and all the luxury of their areliitceturai oruaments. 
But the grandest impressions are to be soiiglit for on 
the other side, whence llie materials of whole capital 
cities must have been removed. There is, in tlu-t, n 
wilderness of quaiTics there, approached by di'ep per¬ 
pendicular cuts, like streets leading fnmi tlie river’s 
bank, whicll must have furnislied a wonderful amount 
of sandstone to tlioso strange old arcUileels who, wdiilst 
they Bometiines cliose to convert a mountain into a 
temple, generally preferred to liuild up atcmiple into a 
mountain. It takes liours merely to h.ive a glimpse at 
these miglity exeavations, some of whicli iu'c eavcriious, 
witli roofs supported by huge square pillars, but most 
of which fonn great squares worked down to an 
enormous doptii., , 

The rocks *n the western b.ank are not isolated, but 
seem to bo the termination of a range projueliiig from 
the interior of the desert; and a minor range, branebing 
off, hugs tlio river to tlic northward pretty elosely for 
a great distance; but those on tlic other side are 
separated by wliat may almost be called a 2 >lain from 
the Afahian cliain of liiUs, aud might be supposed by 
the fanciful to iiavc been formerly surrounded by the 
n^id*watcrs of the Nile. Tliey are admirably llaaed 
for the purpose to whicii tliey were applied,* aud 
although 1 have not the presmuptiojl to lix dates, 
and say under what dynasty tlie quarries first be¬ 
gan to bo worked, tliere is no rasliness in iiresumingd 
that it must luivo been at a very early period iude'ed. 
The sandstone is excellent for building puriwucs-fur 
superior to the friable limestone found lowe-f down— 
and has . been removed not only from tliis one block, 
but ftiw both sides, here and there, for a considerable 
distaiice to the north. Many quarries likewise no 
doubt mnain stUl undiscovered and unexp^red in this 
ngig^iboarhood. We found the monntams worked 
nipi# W less down as far as Kamadeh; and inscriptions 
"gild;, sculp tores, evidently dating from very ancient 
Sto niet wiftt in many. 

' -peofde who inliabit the villages aud hamlets of 
are not Ml fellahs; indeed, I#quqgtion 
yABetewr, ,jMP|>erly speaking, any members of ttmt 
.to he fotmdShere. Their place is aup- 
Arabs of the Ababde tribe, wlio hav& 
to «ltont,«bjure^ their wandering habita, aiia 

tto bordefs d a narrow piece of land 
.by>'tbs Nile. . The villagea of lUsraa and 
'pa|S' 'bO' itoatcm. bank, and. of 
<w 'the' more'extensive and 


Better-favoured eatablishmenf of Bilwa, with its little 
plaiit, are all peopled by men of the same raoo^ With 
the ^ception of KI-Hamom, which boa a territoiy only 
a few feet wide, the cultivable loqd boloim^ to each 
village seems adequate to its support. They have a 
few snioO groves of palms ; had just Jiarvcsted some 
fair-sized dliourra-flolds wlien wc were Inst there; ami 
some tieWs of tiie castor-oil plant. Perhapa culti¬ 
vation blight lie extundtal; a good deal of ground that 
seemed fitted for apodc or plough was overrun with 
a useless but beautiful dlimb called the silk-trea Its 
po<1, wliieli, wlieu just ripe, has a blush that might rival 
tliat oil tlio cheek of a maiden, was beginning to wither 
aud shrivel in the sun, and o()(;uiiig to scatter flakes 
of ft silky substance finer than tlic tliistlo’s heard, 
leaving bare th^ inyriail seeds arrangcd«Bomcthmg like 
a pine-cone. • 

1 have called tlie plant useless, because vain have boon 
the attcmiits made to apply its iirodneo to nianufaetur- 
i«g imrimsos; but Arab motliers procure from tlio stem 
a poisonous milky sulistaiiee, witli which tlioy somo- 
tinics Iilind their iiirnnts, to save tiicm in after-life from 
tlie foiiscripi ion. How strangely love is corrupted in 
its hianifcsti^ions by the influeiietj of tyranny! Ifliave 
Seen youtlis who have exliibited a foot or n liai.d totally 
disabled and slirivelled up, and wlio boastcif that tlieir 
motliers, in piissionato tenderness and sokeitude for 
them, liiid thrust their young linibs into tiie Are, tliat 
tliey might retain tlieir iirosenee tlirough war, though 
maimed afld tendered ahiiost ineaimble of work. 

l>'ew plants or trees of any value grow hero sponta^ 
ncously. The prett^^inib ealled el-egl droops beneath 
till) nicks of SilsiWs over the water, accoraiMnicd some- 
times by a. dwarf willow ; and tlie sandy cartli, washed 
down tbugnllies on the western bank in winter,g)roducoa 
a plciiliful erop of the siFkanin—u plant hcariiijl a scoa 
wliicli lias intoxicating quuIlLies, as the name imports, 
and wliieii is said to bo nscil by robbery to poison or 
stupify persons whom they wisli to rifle at tlieir leisure. 
iSoiiio coloeyntli is gathered licrc and there, and dried 
in the hollows of the roeks. 

It is not legal, or rather not allowed in Egypt, to bO 
ill possession of arms witliout a permit; hut ilnroughout 
till) whole of tlie iqiper country, it is found diflicult to 
enforce such a regulation. Men witli spears are often 
to lie met. I saw some parties coming from Bilwa 
armed wiili long straiglit swords, witli a’cross hilt. 
Most men aro iirovided with a. dagger fastened round j 
(heir anil above tlic elbow with ft thong; others havq 
clubs lieavily loaded, or covered at one end witli erooo- 
ilile scales; and guns ai-e uot imfrequent, thoulAt 
powder and sl'ot are exceedingly scarce. Our two 
guides, lBmiU)i;ii and Abd-cl-Mahjid, iiad each a single- 
barrelled fowling-piece—value from twenty-flve to 
tliirty sbilliiigs. 'ffioy were Ivstli expert sliocs, as we 
had oceosiaii to witne8.i when wo went hare-shooting 
them, lu fact, with tlieir assistance, wc had liana 
e^ry day tor dinner during our 
eliary of tlieir iiowder, undiiiily fired whwipretfy auto 
of suix-ess. Bor catehiiigfliives, and other small game, 
tliey had ingenious little traps. 

During my wanderings one day among tjie rocks ’ 
wii^ Ismaeen, who liad constituted himself my esfieidiftli . 
guide, I felt somewhat fatigued at a distance from tite * 
boats, and sat down to rest uuder the shade of . 

jecting rock. Ou%ll sides yawned the 
quarries, cut sheer down into the heart of toe ' 

to ft dei^ whicll I could not fathacjiTrom my 
ground. I seemed surrounded by ab^aea. ? 

coulf sec the Nile'whirlii^ ite-r^id £artofle'li4tpip.|' 
the overhanging rocks whlMi dloski .up to 
in the other diction, spread « desert plato.iwMMlU' 
by^ft ribbon of bright wabte betwcito ' 
brigiitor y^^etatioo. Far away to 
soMtory lieap of moito'ybtS'marked 
unviaited rroa. of Ber^gCiB 'Caid 
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laaiaeen sat before me,' ansvcrin^ the voriotts Ifues- irritated into *discovering himself, adrised him to go 
tiotts which the scene suggested. Ho was a fine dpen- forth into the country; and tliey went j^h into a 
faced ^ung man, without any of tlie clownishntws of wpody district, the king moving moodily' on, neither 
the fellah, ^d spui^e in a free and easy but gentle looking to the right hand nor to the left. Suddenly, 
manner. He told me tliat ho and Al)d-cl-hMyid had he heard a woman’s voieff' speaking amidst the trees, 
been sworn friends from infancy; that they scarcely and tliougilit Iro distingnished the soimd of-his" own' 
ever separated; that where one went, the other went; nomb; so Ijo stcpi>od aside, and, cautiously advancing, 
and that wliat one willed, tlio other wille#. They wa^ b<>held a young mother sitting by a fountain of water, 
connected by blood and inarriago—tbe sister of Isinaccn dancing an infant on her knees, 'and singing! ‘ I 
having become the wife of Abd-cl-Mafiijid. Both hud have my Ali, I have my child; I am kappicr than 


scon '^hat to thorn was a good deal of the world. They King JMansoor, wlio has no Ali, nodjilfl/ Tl>e king 
had driven horses, camels, sheep, goats, donkeys, as far frowned as black as tlnmder, and hemndorstood where¬ 
as Kcnch, even as f;ir n.s Biout, for sale; and the desert fore lie was uiihiippy: be Inul no child to play on his 
was familiar to them. The ^.011 sea had rolled its blue knee wlien rare opi>rc8sed Ids heart. As he tliougbt of 
waves Iwneath their eyes; and they Inul been ns far ns tflis, fiige incn-ascid within 1dm, and drawing a con- 
tho Gcbcl-el-Sfbi, that mysterious stj'onghold of tlic coaled sword, before the wezeer could interpose with 
BislAlree, far to the soutl), in tlie ■w'ildest region of the his wisdom, he smote tlic infant, crying: ‘ 'Woman, te 
desert. Ismacen, it is true, did not seem to think as miserahlv! as King Mansoor.’ Then he dropped the 
much of these wild and romantic journcyings. He laid sword, .and alarmed liy tlie shrieks of the poor mother, 
more stress on having seen the heaulif'ul city of Hiot*!., cconght tliat if' lio -was found in that costume, the 
where I liavC no doubt he felt the mingled eontemjit people might do vengeance on him; so he fled by 
and admiration ascribed to the yorkshircnian when he bypaths, and returned to his palace, 
first visits London. Having been accustomed to deal death around, the 

Hfcving exhausted, present topics, our,conversation nmfder of tlie infant did not prey upon his mind; but 
naturally turned to the (last; and 1 iiegan to he imiuit the words ol' the mother he never forgot. ‘ 1 am 
sitivc abokt the legends of the place. J knew there miserable, because I am childless,’ lie n'peated every 
was a local tradition as to the origin of the name day ; and lie ordered all the women of his harem to 


Gebel Silsilis—the Mountain of the Cliaiii—jiassed over 
usually with supercilious contempt in guide-books; 
and I desired much to hear the details. Istnaben at first 
did not seem to attach any importance to the suliiect. 


ho well beaten. But he was compelled to admit, that 
tliere was now little eliancc of his wislics being fulfilled. 


whieli were only worth thirty at must at Fares; hut f destined to liave a son by the d.aughterof on Abyssinian 


^retnrneckto tlie charge, and after looking at v-ie some¬ 
what slyly perhaps, to ascertain if I was not making 
game of him by aflecting an interest in these things, the 
young Abah^le, with the sublime iiiatteiitiun to positive 


prince, now hetrotlied to tlic son of the sultan of 
bumascus; hut tliat her friends would endeavour to 
take lier secrtitly down tlic river in a boat before fhe 
year was out, li-st lie niiglit behold and covet lier. Tlio 


geography and record history charaetcristie of ICaslcrn iniigician also asked liim wlierefore ho had thrown 


narrative, sxiuke nearly us follows:— 

In ancient times, there was a king named hransoor, 


away the ‘sword of good-hick;’ and explained by 
saying, that the ancestors of King Mansoor had always 
jiec'ii in possession of a sword,.wliioli brought them 


who reigned over Upxicr Egypt and over tlio Aralis in prosperity, and that the dynasty was come to tui 
both deserts. Ills capital city was at this jilaec (Si Isilis), end if it were lost. 

which ho fortified; and his name was known and Upon tliis, tlie king gave, in the first place, orders 
respited u far as the Kortli Sea (the Mediterranean), to his .servants and Ids guards to search for the sword 
and in alf the countries of the blacks to the south, he had lost; but the woin.an, who liad concealed it. 
Kings, and princes, and oiuptwors sent messages and thinking it might afford some clue to the assassin of 
presents to iiiin, so tliat his jiride was exalted, and his her ciiild, instantly understood, on hearing theso in¬ 
satisfaction complete. He reigned a period of fifty quiries, that Mansoor was the man. So she vowed 
years, at the end. of which the vigour of ids frame was vatSgtlince ; and being a daughter of the Arabs bf the 
imxiaircd, and his beard flowed white as snow upon ids desert, retired ,to a distant branch of her tribe with 
hreast; and during all'tliat time, lie was,different from tlio sword, and effbctually escaped all pursuit. Her 
every other man, in that he had not cared to have name was Lulu; from that time forth she abiured ail 


years, at the end. of which the vigour of las frame was vitSgdince ; and being a daughter of the Arabs bf the 
imxiaircd, and his beard flowed white as snow upon ids desert, retired ,to a distant branch of her tribe with 
hreast; and during all'tliat time, lie was,different from tlio sword, and effbctually escaped all pursuit. Her 
every other man, in that he had not cared to have name was Lulu; from that time forth she abjured ail 
^ildren, and had not lepincd when Tleavcn forbore to tfeiidnlne pursuits, and became a man in action, riding 
bestow that blessing upon him. One day, however, a fierce horse, and wielding sword and spear; ‘ ITor J,’ 
when he was well-stricken in years, lie happened, to said she, ‘ when the period is fulflUed, will smite down 
^1 Wear^Jfli«afc(mind; ho yawned, .and coiuplainc!?! this king* who has slain my child.’ 
that ms knew not wiat to ^fot occupation or employ- Meanwhile, Mansoor had also given orders to Stretch 
ment. So liis wezeer sain to him: ‘ Let us clothe iin enormous chain across the river between 'fJife two 
ourselves in the ^rmenU of the eouuuon people, aftd parts of liis city, so as to prevent all boats from passing 

intn f.fiA Htr* nriri tTi4> r>fiiinfrv »ni1 w>iof jo Aa*. 4-1.» a i__ _ ____ 


kings and so they dressed in a hurobte fashion, and but at length, when tlie year was nearly out a 

out -by the gate of the gardbn, entered at once of surpassing loveliness was found concealed M a mbk« 
foto the streets and the bazaars. On other oeswsions, the kanjia, and being brought before the king, 
lmstte,pd the nfljiiisr-ii'd the jokes they heard, and gated, confessed tliat she was the daughter 
foe Undents tbm used to happen, were agreeable to Prthco of Gondar. Mansoor Upon iitt St^ 

RiWltosoor} butnowbefoaiid«ll things unplesAint, decreesof Heaven; and although she trek iwdijilihB*, 
“i* hustled bf tlie porters, ifoe was betrothed* to the son of fob sulfrfo 



be foe ’wezeer, afl^ Httt l«s might be j (qm ma^dan, who, 
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cousultod, said that if the boy passed th^critical period 
of fifteen years, he would live, like his father, to a good 
old age; S5 Mfinsobr caused a subterranean palace to 
be hewn out of the mountain, in tlie deeper cliambers’of 
which, Httcd up with all nTUgniflcenco, he j^aused Ali 
to be kept by a faithftil nurse; whilst !>c hiijjself dwelt 
in the front chamters that overlooked the river, and 
gave audience to all .who eamc and floated in boats 
beneath his balconies; but no one was allowed to ascend, 
exoopt the wez(«r and a few i)roved friends. [There, 
said Iamaoa,,^inting to one of the largest excava¬ 
tions on tho oj£ ite side, there is the pahiee of King 
Mnnsoor.] 

Other things happened meanwhile. Tho mother of 
Ali refusing to be comforted, was divorced, and 9eiit‘Iu 
Uie son of the king of Damascus, who loveil her, and 
who took her to wife. She hated Iving Mansoor, but 
she yearned after her first-born, !uid she ijudeavoured 
to persuade hcrhusbatid to raise an army, and march to 
Upper Egypt, to slay tho one and sei'/c tlie otlier. at. 
many years lu; was not able to comply with her (flies '; 
but nt length he collected a vast power, and ero-..sing fhe 
desert of Suwez, advanced rapidly towards tlio doininious 
of King Mansoor. , » 

It came to puss, that about the same wine the fame 
of a mighty warrior grew among the Ar-dis, one who 
scoffed at the king’s name, attacked Ins truijps, ancl 
plundered ids cultivated proviuees. All tfie forci's that 
could be collected, were despatelied to reduce this rebel, 
but in vain. Tliey were ea.-.ily defeafeil, idinost by the 
prowess of tlieir chief’s unassisted arm ; and it iiecame 
known that the capital itsell’was lo be attacked before 
long. At tliis junetuiv, the iiitelligeuee arrived that a 
hostile army was approaching from tlic north, and liad 
already rcjiclicd the ’J’wo Alountains (tiebelcin'); and 
then, that aiiothcr army had shewn itself to llie sontli, 
abont the nciglibourhood of tlio Catariud# the former, 
under the command of tho sultan of Damasens; and the 
latter, under th:it of Sala-Solo, his f.ither-in-law, Triiiee 
of Gondar. All misforUuics seemed to sliower at once 
upon the unfortunate Mansoor. lie made wliat military 
preparations lie eonkl, although his powers Iiad already 
been taxed jjpnriy toltlie utmost to repress the Arab.#, 
and seiii: ambassadors to sufleti the wratii of liis enemies. 
Tiiey would accept, however, no eompo-sition; and 
continued to close in upon him, one from the north, 
flte other from tlie soutli, threatening destruction to tlie 
whole country. 

The miserable king now iiegan to repc'iit of having 
wished for a child. But he could not help loving Ali, in 
spitc^f all things; indeed, he perhaps loved li|n sJie 
more for the misfortiiiies he seemed to have brftuglit. 
At anyrate, ho sptmt niglit and ilay 1^ his side, say¬ 
ing to himself, that yet a few days, and tlu; fifteen 
years would Iks jmissiM, ami the boy at least would be, 
safe. He was encouraged to hope V>y the slow progress 
of tho two armies, which seemed beut more on enjojiug 
fhemselvea, than on iicrforming any feats of afms. 

But there wjis an enemy more terrible than these 
tWD-;;;p|unely, Lulu, the mother of the murdered child 
All, who had thrown aside her W'omau's garments, and 
beedme a mighty warrior, for the sake of her revenge. 
Shfe Wielded tho ‘ sword of good-luck am? hearing of 
the approach of the two armies, feared thaf her projec,ts 
ndght be interfered with by them, iik) she collected her 
marched,down to the city-walls, attacked them 
liras victorious, and before morning entircly- 
^p^pisie(jl the place, the exception of tl«3 subter- 
off King Mansoor, which it seemed aln^pst, 
to ttko by force. Blic manned a large: 

came beneath the water-wall, and 
^e garriimn to surrender; but they remain^ 
‘'sSm.; ikiokad Mi . the king, who Stood upon the 
taniillK&lh'hlc long white beard reaching to his knees, 
in ordcir to gain time, Lulu, hovrever, 

. of.' go8d-ltudC)’' ordered ladders to 


be placed, and moilnting to the storm, gained acomploto 
vietewy—all tho garrison bciitg slain, and Mansoor- 
flying to bis cliild in the interior chambers. IlSro the 
beseavod mother, hot for vengpance, followed, her* 
flaming weaimn in hand, and tiirusting tne trmnbliug 
oil! man‘aside, smote the youth to tlia bc.'irt, crying; 
‘King Mansoor, be as miserable as Lulu, tlie mother of 
.4Ji.’ lie uiMerstnod who it was, and cried and beat 


his breilst, incapable of other action. Tlicu Lnlu slew 
him likewise, aud returning to her followers, who W'ero 
pillaging tlie city, relatiill what she had tionc. The 
report soon spread ahroiul, and readied tlic Vvo lioslilo 
armies, both of which were indignant at tho death of 
Ali; so tliey advanced mpidly, and siirreuiiding the 
Xjlaee, attaeki'd and utterly destroyed the followers 
of J.iilu. Hlio ^lerself was taken ])ris wer, and being» 
led befoiv the queen of Daiiiaseiis, was eondeimiJll by 
lu'r to a cruel death, ivliieh she suffered accordingly. 
'I'lie city afterwards fell grailiially to ruin, and the 
, tveighbiiiii'ing country became desert. 

• 

Tins sanguinary story, though roiitaining some of 
tile htaiile maeliinery of Eastern fiction, was evidently 
ratlier of llgdawni than elvilised^origiii; and, us%iidi, 
tnleresled me, in spile of the innrtitieial inonnor in 
wbicli it was told, the meagre details, and repulsive 
incidents, l.siiiaeeii’s only qualities as a liisturiau 
were animation and failli. He liad lieard tlie narr.itivc 
from Ids lather, to wlioni, likewise, it had been iinildeil 
down ben*clifcirily. Kvuryboily in tbi' country knew it 
lo be true. I iiiiglit ask Abd-el-Malijid. A sliot close nt 
baiiil aiinouiKXsl tlieA’Csenee of tluil wortliy, who sism 
appeared with aiinelarge hare. On Iieing a]i]>cnled to, 
the eiiiining rogue—jierbap.s anxious to lie Bioiigbt a 
Iiliilosop^ier—said that, for Ids part, tbougii vnifft iicoplo 
eerlainly Indievisl the story, be really had no*deci(lea 
oidiiioti alioiit llie mutter. 

-- r - 

IKON S II ITS. 

As a quarter of a century lias not elapsed since the 
coiiiiiierieement of iron siiiii-building, its history is soon 
told. I'revious to ISItS, it may be said to have had no 
projier existence, tlie builders being more tyros in 
tliidr iirofessioii, and their cflbrts only experimental. 
The first sxiecimcii made its apjiearaiicc some twenty 
years ago on tho CMyde—the cradle of steam-naviga¬ 
tion. Tlic iiieonsiderable Cart, however, claims the 
bononr of for ever deciding tlie Contest between iron 
.and timber -a contest wliieh can lever be renewed with 
even a remote eliance of success, in the year referred to, 
and siibsequeiii jears, an cnginceriiig firm in I'aislcy, 
with tile aid of seientitic ovorsigiit and skilful workmen, 
constructed a fieel of iron vesjels ujion entirely novel 
priiieijilcs, wliich niaiiituincd tho sovereignly of the. 
waters for a lengthened jicriod, and whose main features ■ 
id? retained in the most upprove<^'{«j 3 iIyJ^^Bm pre¬ 
sent day. Their eharactmsties wWe spoocymHyancy, 
comfort, and elegance—a ronibinalion of every reqoisito ■ 
for tlie safe and advantageous iirosecution of {lassengcr- ' 
traffic on streams and estuaries. About Jhe same 
perhid, the Glasgow engineers succeeded in applying 
ilbmcwhat Biiiillar priiieixiles to the construction of -, 
sca-goiiig vessels of large tomiagc, and, in .spite of 1 
deeply-rooted prejsidiecs, have ultimately ddipim- 
strated the iimiienso superiority of such constructhms, . j 
over the old wooden vessels, .mwf of this 
wanting, tho removal of tljo ccmly, cumbfflww^s.'i* 
steamers formerly gngaged in tlia carryi^-tfi^X; 
between Glasgow and Liverpool, and the sul^tsIteX 
in their room of light, capacious iron 
strong, and maiii^‘ablo with greater 
•considerable saving of expense—as, Kke'v^ 
cessftil establishment <#steam (g>inmWid^’^;^<l)f!i|pi^'' 
the fonner city,and Nliy''Vork, 
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under the old system—might sorVe to rcmoro life the merchant, \hc trader, and tho mere mdn of pastinio, 
doubts of tlic most incredulous. * all of whom ore in somo degree pa^rtieipatm. Besides 

Although an infiint in years, this new branch qf cn- t^e regularity and security nttouduiit on the tronsmis- 
> gineorlng skj^ has olicady attained gigantic proportiens sion of ull sorts of merchandise, there is an immense 
and mattire development, sits triumphs ore on every saving of tjme and cost. Travelling by sea has changed 
SCO, and on nvmy waters never before traversed by entirely nsiwct of this kind of transit. With spacious 
the agency of steam. Tlio vessels alrett<ly afloat are saloons, well-aired sleeping-apartments, roomy prome- 
numorically a trifle comiwired with tlio 8 e\ii eonlenipW nndes protected from tlic weather, and a stoady-goiiig 
tlon; and pc'itiajis the most aslonishuig fuiitiirO of all, ship, a voyage even to dist.int lands is now little more 
is tho almost infliiUc number of new channels of trade than an excursion of idoasure. Eight nyUes an hour 
they have opened, and luc opbning up. Ten years ago, was considered fair w ork for the steumprs of a dozen 


one-iialf tfio vessels plying on tlie Clyde were built of jears ago; tlic pri'sent average rate fll^teaming on tlie 
timber, and nil tho larger ones, witli a few solitaiy Cljde is ionrtei'ii mills an hour. A very fine vessel, 
exceptions: at the present iiour, one coidd not eouiit iianud the Tonost, -nhich was exhibited on the Thames 
ten in a fleet of sixty—tho imim'n'iu majority are of dbrind tlio holding of tlie ‘world’s show’ List summer, 

, iron. The ads,irtising columns of owe ,pewsiwper gave jierfomied seveiiteou miles wilh perfect case. Wliat 
notice recently, in u single day, of tho estiiblishmi'iil ot may be expected next? 

ihrtA several routes of coramunie.ition with foicicn 2 >'>rts How far.^as a material in tho construction of sailing- 
hilhcrto denied the moans of direct inteieouis' with bottoms, the use of iron is likely to supersede that of 
this country, all to be c.irried on by iiiouns of iron , r, is u question for the speculative. At present, 
vessels. A si,iUng-i essel, constructed of tliis niateilal, our i'o..ini('rfial activity affords ample employuicnt for 
was onnounccil ot Ll(i>d’s a few mouths ago, as having botli. There can he no doubt, however, that in 


performed one of tlie sjiiediest liomewanl pass.igcs 
tfonaEastern India jjel ri•corded. , 

A rough estimate of the extent to which tills brain n 
of iudustrlhl skill is carried, may Ik- formed from the 
number of .separate istahlishm< nfs in active ojieration 
on the Clyde. Tliore are five of these in the neigldamr- 
hood of Oovnn, about two miles below (Jlnsgow llrnlge; 
two at Reufrew; three at Diinibarton, wtiii^i is, nioie 


conneetion with the steaiii-engiue, and that admirable 
iinfiition ofniiKHlem date, the sercw-propellcr, iron 
shiivbnilding'' is destuietl to attain and enjoy an 
eiiLuged existence; to the full maturity of which its 
jireM-nl (onjlitioii, healliifnl and prosperous as it 
a 2 )j)e.ir>, is Imt a jiromising adolescence. 

We recently set out fioni (llasgow, to pay a visit to 
an iron sliip-biiildiiig yard on rather an interesting oci-a- 


com-ctly speaking, on tlie I.eveu, but geiur.illy lulls to sion. <)u rounding the base of Dumbarton lloek, wlierc 
bo reckoned in common w ith the Ir^ier places mentioned the w atei s oj tlie CIj de and lliej even uiiiigle in loving 
as n Clyde jiort; two lielow I’ort Oasgow; and liuce histeiliood, a si one of the gajest di-acriptiim pri-sentcd 
at (Irceuock—in all, liAeen establishments, iiiiploving if-ell'. (t.iml) baimers fliKitul in all directions! the 
^twecn^flOOO and ."lOOO bands in the eon Ii^;et5‘ui of vissilsin tin-hiiboiir and on the stocks wi-rc festooned 
iron linlls alone. This, of einfrse, dm s not iiieiudc the willi Jl.iunting driper^, and evcr> thing won* a holiday 
army oi labourers di-iii-ndent for their very existence aiqii-imnee. *tso imiin-ssed were we with the i«-rvadi»ig 


uiKMi tlio dejnandthus creaU-d for in.iferi.ils -sucli as airof.jojoiisuess, that on reaeliiiig the town, aud liiidiiig 
irou-smoltcrs, forgemen, rivet-makirs, vVe.: nor tliose the mb.ibit.ints .it their oidinary avocations, wc could 
artisans employwl alike on vi - -els ot iron and timber— not lielji fci ling disa]ipoiiit(‘d, and wc coiife-.s to liaving 
such as painters, blacksmiths, blockmaktrs, riggers, ana viiitid a sigh lor groiillnig lnmuiiity, which dai-ed 
others. As Iroiii the lading of u keel to the launching not vintniv ai»oii one day of imia- abandonment, 
of a ship a longer period than six uiontlis rarely ebqises, iep.iri.te fiom the eoimter anil its caresji The joyous 
somo idea m.ty be tunned of the coutiniicd pn as ot ilemonslratiims, we letiiiicd, were in honour of an 
work nocesstu-y to keep those tliousands in full tniploy- inleiideil launch ; hut this created no stir beyond the 


ineiit, as well ns the disiialeh exeieisisl in the coni- circle more iiiinu di.itely interested in its successful 
pletton of orders. Erom ten to a do.!cii sliqis have nccom])IisIiinciit. 

been launched from the same laiilding-yard witliin On iiiltring the biiilding-yard, we found the cerc- 
twelve months; and a vtsscl exceeding 1 (K )0 tons moiiy was not to tiiko pl.ice for an hour, and we 
burden lias been commenced, conipleled, and fully had ihercloie time to make aequnintanco with tin* 
-equipped for sep in little more than live. On one in«‘ri/,r of tlic works. An inU-lligent foreman-acU’d 
occasion lately, a passenger-steamer. Hit) feet long, as cil-eroiie, and iM«rforiucd tlio duties with very 
1(1 feet broad, and capaiile of necomqiodating (iOO grutjf)iiig chcc^ulness. 

passengers witji ease, was mode ri-iuly for rceoiving her The Mislil-room of the establislimcnt is flfst thrown 
machinery in twelve wurking-days. At this rale, one .oixu to the lisitor. It is an oblong, well-lighted apart- 
would be inclined to fear that bnsiiu-ss must iiecis- uieiit, in a rangi- of buildings termed the oflai-cs. A 
sorily soon come to a dead stop: but there is nut Urge lUt table, with smooth surface, occupies thoentttti 
tho ritplit£st.jii*yjjraiieo of such result, nor is it eych ceiUn-, aftnmd wliich arc scatU-nxl a few chairs for the 
appruttmalal. In an age^f steam and electricity, accoininodatiou of tlic druuglitsmcn when at work. Be- 
when time and apace are th^atened with Kumliilatioii, yond this, there is no Ihniiture. Tlie objects of*iten»t 
it became necessary to look abroad for s >me new agent are tlie models pcggoil to the unadorned walls. These 
by mean; of which the sea, the great highway of an- iiumefqns and kept with almost roUglous care 5 
nations, might be ijiade still more subservient to^ts attached to,each there ‘hangs n talc,* which youf 
legitimate pm^iose. The agent being found, its use will conductor ‘api-aks tripjnngly,’ and with no eflfbrt at 
he cwmuensurate with tho growth of ixtinmeree, until its conw-almcnt of satisfaction in tho rocitai. A draugbts- 
fltne^ is questioned in turn, and sorte improveil method mtm’s models are tho trophies of Ids personal pioinji»— 
of conTeyunoe drives its services ftom tho Hold, After his letters of introduction—his true business-card, In 
•It, it may bo butJaAlep in tlio proiier direetiqn, nn tlie sUapAy blocks of wood placed for inspoctiiJO, WJ 
improvameot upd» tho wisdom of our ancestors—an- ai-ijiinvited to conloranlate the man in eoanectiott with 
other adaptation of Uio limltlcta resources plaeetl at his erentions. lie points tb his modd, dllatet upon Rs 
Qttf disposal ibr satisfylbg the growing vtauts of a race beauties, criticises' its defects, and lealNill yoh to Jtldga 
toU^ towards a devmc^tnoht as yet unascertained. oV him from his works. 

The benefits alwady egnerienced, and likely still to Grossing ftom the Model-room, you 0ie 
htnw and growing accession to our Mouldlng-loft—a long, spacSowp apamoot,. uovte 
i ? scarcely fit commeutod on. Tliey but di»«^ spacious, a^>wuud»glf tt^^ liils W 

kmdwttiirtdQot, nad tocommead thomsives alike to draughtsman’s litees sre^ektenaodTatei iraeftthg 
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(limoDBions, and trangferred to iroodcn*inoulds, after 
which they are put into the hands of the car^nter. 
Proceeding down atairs, you are shewn the joiner’s sliop, 
filled with benches, work in an unfinished statc^ oad 
busy workmen. Underneatlj tliis, again, are the saw- 
pits, where logs are cut into deals of all dimensions— 
a laborious and painful’ process when* perlhrraed by 
manual labour, as must have been apparent to all who 
have witnessed it—and who' has not? The sawn 
timber is stowed in * racks’ in the rear of the building. 

ProceedinI' to the centre of the yard, your attention 
is directed to sW enormous furnace, near the mouth of 
which a score of partly undressed workmen arc grouped 
in attitudes of repose. Around are strewn tho imple¬ 
ments of labour—largo cast-iron blocks, wooden ^pallets 
hooped with iron, crowbars, and pincers. Hut, see! 
the cavern yawns, and from its glowing recesses the 
white plates arc dragged witli huge tongs. Laid on 
tho block, each plate is beaten with the fiiallets into 
the requisite shape, and thrown aside to cool. In the 
meantime, tlio furnace has been reeliarged, to^ ..i.t 
forth again when the proper bout has been obtained. 

Behind ore tlie cutting and boring machines, to 
each of wliich is attaclicd a gang of five or six ipen. 
Here the plates, when cool, obtain the "lesirod form, 
and ore bored from comer to corner witlf two p.iriillcl 
rows of holes for admitting the rivets. They are now 
in readiness for the rivetter at woi'k upsn tlio ship’s 
side, to whom they are borne on the siioulders of 
lalwurcrs employed for the pnrpo.se. 

Descending to tlio water’s edge, we were shown an 
immense mass of nprights— inverted arches of angle- 
iron—the framework of a hull intended to float 1.500 
tons 'of merchandise. Being in a clirysalis st.itc, it 
afforded us little enlightenment, so wc passed on to an 
adjoining 6rto of siniil.ir climensions, proeeeding rapidly 
towards completion. Here tlio secrets ol|i the trade—if 
there be any—lay patent, as tlie several branches of 
skilled lalwur were seen in thorough working order. 
On ‘ stages,’ as the workmen call them, or temporary 
wooden galleries passing from stem to stern, and rising 
tier above tier, were the rivetters ‘witli busy liunimors 
closing rivetj ut>,’ and keeping the echoes aw.ake witp 
their ceaseless, and, to unaccustomed ears, painful din. 
Tho rivet-boys, alike alaniied and amused us, as tliey 
leaped flrom gallery to gallery witli fearless agibtj', 
branclisbiug their red-hot holts, and replying in imp- 
like scrcechings to the hoarse coinniaiid.s of tlieir 
seniors. The decks, were fllUnl with carpenters, the 
cabins with joiners, the rigging with paiiiter.s, and all 
wit|)|^ceming bluster and confusion : only si^iiijpg, 
however, for on attentive examhuition everytliijg wms 
found to bo working sweetly, and tinder a superin¬ 
tending vigilance not to ho trifled with or deceived 
witti impunity. 

The grounil-arca of these works is of great e-xtent,* 
running parallel with tlie banks of the river, and flanked 
by the buildings lately visited. Between 4(jp and 5(X) 
workmen are eniployi^ iilion the premises; labourers’ 
wag^^ating 10s. and 12s. weekly; and those of skillcil 
artims ranging Horn IGs. to 223. A small steam- 
engine, kept in constant motion, contributes to the 
listening of toil, and the division of lahouf is practised 
whetever it can bo done with advahta^.* With tlicse 
jO^ltica at command, no time is lost in the execution 
OT 9f<iBrs,n0r would present circumstances permit such 
a contract for GOOD tons of shipping 
in^t^^,j@a!mQed before midsummer. The v^scl about 
tn.iw 1500 tons burden, lind been oh tbe 

f(« a lerlbd of five gnonths. But this remmds 
fljced tour hu come, the notes of preparation 
dinning in bur ears. s 

was iww. filled with spectatoi's, who dls- 
of the vessid, while they watched 
Bttdety, imd tome measure of curiosity, 
lot looseidng tor stt^s, find 


committing the monster fabric to hor destined element. 
The ghorcs around were lined wit^pcering faces and a 
weli-attircd throng; tlie bosom of the stream was 
Bgreonbly dotted with numerotis row-boats, freighted 
wifti living loads, passing and repassing ip a diversity 
of tracks. The sight, as ii whole, was magnificent in 
its variety; and it was associated with a feeling of 
satisfaction, -^hich so many happy faces wearing the 
bVglit dlu^h of anticipation could alone produce. 
Bui, boom! booml the signal has been given for hor 
release, and wit/! a statcly^raile and queenly hearing tho 
proud beauty takes her departure, beariiig witji hot 
tho best wishes of a joyous and excited multitude. 

‘ Hurrah! hurrah! ’ shout the frenzied workmen, as, in 
token of success, they pcHt the nneonscious object of 
tlieir solicitude with missiles of every conceivable size 
and shape. ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ ropeuythc delighted* 
multitude, as they toss their arras, and wave theirhats 
and handkerchiefs in the air. ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ 
e.\claims a voice at my elbow. ‘ There flies the 
* Australian like a sliaft from a bow, the first steam¬ 
ship. destined to convey Her Britannic Majesty’s mail 
to the Australasian continent. May good fortune attend 
her 1 ’ 

,:_ ___«_ I _ 

SCIENCK or POLITENESS IN E^NCE. 

For ages past, the amenity of foreign manners in 
general, and Frencli mauners in particular, has been 
tile tlienmof every tbngiie; ami the bold Briton, who 
woulil fain fook down upon all other nations, cannot 
deny the superiority4)f his eontinciital neighbours in 
this respect at leas/ AVliy this should Ixi, it is diffl- 
ciilt to Siiy, hut*11icro is no doubt that it is so; and 
even tlie coarse Oernian is less repulsive in his man¬ 
ner to atraiigers than ,tho true-born and •rue-brofj 
English man or wom.in. The French of all ranks tench 
their children, from tlieir earliest years, iiolitcness by r«/r, 
as they do grammar or gcograpliy, or an> other branch 
of a sound education. From 1m CiviliU Pv^rite et 
llonuctr, up to works which treat of the etiquettes of 
polite society, there are bookBi,piiblisl)cd fisr pcruons of 
every class in life ; and although of late years one sees 
tho same sort of writings advertised in England, they 
have certainly not as yet produced any apparent eflect 
upon us—{HTluips from being written by incompetent 
peoj)le, or periiaps from tho autlior dwelling too exclu¬ 
sively upon usages which change with the fashion of 
the day, instead of being based upon right and kind 
foldings, or, at anyrate, the aiqicarance of them. I have 
lately met with a little French book, entitled Manuel 
Coiniilel (le la fionne Compai/nie, nii (luide de la PoUtesse, 
cl dc la T}iei,<i<incc, which, amii} , iuch that is, accord¬ 
ing to our ■ideas, unuoccssaty and almost ridiculous, 
contains a great deal we should do well to practise. 

It begins with treating of t}i% proper lichaviour to bo 
observed in cliurclies of all denominations qnd forms of 
■Srtth. Keep silence, or at least sijeak rarely, and in 
a very low tone of voice, if yon a 

remark: look grave, waist slowly, and wuh the head 
mieovered. 'Wliethor it be a Catholic cliurch, a Pits- 
testanl temiflc, or a .Jewish synagogue, remember that 
it ij a place where men assemble to honour the Creatof, 
ot'the universe, to seek consolation in affliction, tod 
pardon fur sin. Wlieii you visit a sacred edifice froto 
curiosity only, try^o do so at a time when no re\}gioto 
service is going forward; and beware of imltiitiltjl. 
those Vauilals who sully with feeir obscure tod 
namA the monuments of ages^'^ Ii^p not vtai% tqf to 
ostod for mouex £ruid<is, hut give 

you judge a sufflcient recompense fbir ttoir dviOw.,!' 


you judge a sufflcient recompense fbir ttoir 

'and this witiiout demanding change, with 

should on such occasions always be proridto 

hand. Whether you give or refuse yOto■ 

collection, do so with *hd 

account push or pressefhrwnrd itt'^ 

.. . .A’ ■' ! ■' ki"''! 
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shew by your manner that you holtl in contera:gt aqy 
unaoc>ustonic 4 ecr«ffliony you may happen to witness. 
Never in conversation ridicule or abuse any form of 
belief; it grieves the shieeroly pious, gives rise tt the 
expression of angry«fecling in those more fanaticaf or 
prejudiced, and offends eveit the sccptii! as a hreoch of 
good manners in any one—but in a woman peculiarly 
disgusting—even tvlieii the listeners uj^c theiuselves 
deficient in Christian iaitli. 

In speaking of family duties, persons who have had 
educational advantages beyopd those tii their parents, 
are pjjfticularly reconiineiidoci never to appear sensible 
of their feuperior cultivation, and to be even more 
Submissive and respectful. All near relatives, whether 
by blood or marriage, are'’directed, whatever llieir 
feelings may be, ‘ to keep np a kindly intereoursc by 
' letter, word oi mouth, trifling present;, and .so fortli, 
treating your Imsbaiul or wife’s conneetions in eoiii- 
pany as you do your own, merely introducing a liltlo 
more ceremony.’ Tliosc ncwly-niiirrusl couples wlio 
go into company to look at, <lance with, and talk fo- 
each other, jfre held u]> to ridicule, and ailvised to 
follow the example of the ICiigiisli, who wisely lemniii 
secluded for a month, in order to be surfeited witli 
each'"other’s society* and reiient extravi.gantly fond 
epithets liidil they tlicmsulves feel the folly of them ; 
and their Kiotliers or ni.niden aunt.*! — who are now 
sometimes found at large in Fr.ujeo. since the practiec 
of sending poor or plain girls into convenis lias ecaseil 
to be so general—come under reproof. ‘Consider, O 
ye affectionate-hearted women, that others fed no 
interest in the children who to yi^pr eyes seem .so per¬ 
fect, and havelio inclination to ac, as inquisitors over 
their little talents and fu'coiniilislinieiits. Spare your 
friends tlio tliousand-and-one anecdotes of the extra- 
prdinarIf''cleverness, vivncity,j,or piety of b’-ic little 
people yon love so blindly: do not excoriate llicir 
ears by making them listen to reidtations or the 
strumming otsomilos; or w'cary their eyes by request¬ 
ing them to watch tlic leaping and kii’king of small 
stiek-like legs.’ You only renclcr your boys and givl.s 
conceited, ae«l make them aiqicur positive jiests to 
your visitors, wliose politeness in giving tile praise you 
. angle for i.s seldom sincere; and thus, by eoiinnit- 
ting a fault yourself, you force your friends to do the 
like in a (liflbrent way. ‘But even thi.s is hetter than 
finding fault with either children or servants in the 
presence of strangers; lids is sueli gros.s ill-breeding, 
one feels astonished it should bo necessary to t.'ike 
notice of it at all, and to the little ones themselves it is 
absolutely ruinous;’ it makes them mi-sorahle in the 
meanwhile, and in the end, careless of appearances, 
indifferent to shame. , 

I must leave out, or at least pass slightly over, a 
great deal which sounds most strange to us, sueh as, 
the necessity of preventfog servants from ‘ sitting ilow-n 
in your presence, more especially when serving at 
table;’ permitting ladies to wear curl jiaiiers on risin,.;, 
Wt should he hid under a cambric 

cap; aiid though taking ils/or griinted a huly would 
‘not put on stays’ at the same early hour, reminding 
her that slie may still wear a bodice, and lagging her 
not to mnke hot weather an excuse lor going about 
with naked anus ‘ and kgs and feet Uimst into slippeft,! 
but to adopt fine thin stockings; ‘ and,’ says our author,' 

‘ althongh the tenue dht lever for a gegtfoman is a cottou 
; «r Biik nighticap, a waistcoat with sleeves, or a dressiug- 
gown, be is recommended to abandon eetle niise matinale 
as earJy as may^Jt^^’at attired he may rsceive 
none but intimate friends,’ TJmBarr|jjd women, optil 
they piws thirty^ arc debarred fWln wearing diamonds 
or expensive fuM and shawls; or from venturing across 
;'sp muebas A narrow street! without being accompanied 
,\by their mother or a fiunalo attendant;,desired never 
i^^,ln<nfire, alter the he>;dtb of geatiAaea ; nor, indeed, 
i«bffl|jLma*riea wdmep permit ahcmsolvcs to do ‘so, 


unless the peraon iii^uired after is very iU or very old.’ 
■When you dine out, yon are requested ‘ not to pin yonr 
napkin to yonr shouldersnot to say botnl/i for hoeuf, 
vaiaille'foT jmulwde dindon, or whatever nanm the wingetl 
animal goes by; or eh^Hpapne simply, instead of 
vinrde-chaupngne, which is de riguem:; not ‘ to turn np 
the cuffs 't»f your coat when >ou carve,’ eat your egg 
from the ‘ small (>ud, or uegiecf to break it on. your 
plate u'hen emptied, swit/i a ecMp„'<fe cffileau; to cut, 
instciul of hreidc your bread and K) (m» 

There is a gre.'it deal of sensible advice upon dress. 
Ladies snr le rettmr —that is, those jmSIo are dvquante 
mis snniivs —arc recommended never to wear gay colours, 
dresses of slight iimteriiils, flowers, feathers, or much 
ja'.vellery; always to cover their hair, wear liigh-made 
gowns, and long sleeves; not to adopt a new fashion 
the very moment it appears; and all women, old or 
young, rieh^or jKior, are reminded that what is new and 
fiisliiomibly“mado, and, above all, fresh and clean, looks 
infinitely better^ and more liulyliko than the richest, 
"f.i'Jrv. ;^\peiisive dresses, caps, or bonnets that ore the 
len.st tarnished, faded, or of a peculiar cut no longer 
worn. 'J'hose candid ladies who jicrsist in wearing gray 
haii;^ -a mode llie author rather approves of, except 
where iiatnni. u liieli she sometimes does, silvers tlie 
locks while t'ue eounlenancc still eonthiues youthful— 
•an; reiiuested not to render themselves absurd by intor- 
niingling artificial flowers ; and a great deal of ridicule 
is also directed against tlie Knglisli, wlio not only 
caricature the French fashions they copy, but go al>out 
grinning in ijicongruoiis colours, instead of tasteful 
contrast.s, jmubling old bounels with new gowns and 
half-dirty shawls, ami who walk the streets in carriage 
costume. Hriilcs bearing alxnit orange-flowers longer 
than the day of their marriage are unmercifully 
quix/ed; as likewise the habit of wearing satins in 
Slimmer, or a{,raw in winter—sins exclusively Briti^i. 
Young married women are told not to go into public 
wilboul their husbands or some steady middle-aged 
muiron; they may take a walk with an unmarried 
friend, altliough this last must never attempt to fly 
in the fiiee of propriety by promenading with a eom- 
liVniion like herself; ami no l<tdy 6i any age can 
possibly enter a librarj', museum, or picture-gallery 
alone, unlos she wishes to study as an artist. 

J grieve to say, in that portion which is devoted to 
modesty and propriety of behaviour, the extrmno freo- 
ilom of manner and conversation in which young Eng¬ 
lish females indulge, are Isith scvertdyreprobtited; their 
iniprmlenec in walking about anil sitting apart with 
young men Iiold uji as an example to bo scdu^sly 
avmifoj by well-bred Eroneh girls; their so freqTOUtly 
taking romplimi.is d'usaye for n‘al admiration, and 
either fancying the ixior man, innocently repeating 
mere words of course, to he a lover, or el^o blushing 
tind looking offended, as if ho meant to insult, is sneered 
at ratiier ill-naturedly. You are next told how you 
should either a shop, which, however small, you must 
term a magasin, not a boutir/ue; and the tmrchmd him* 
self also rct'eives his lesson: lie is to salute his cty||omer 
with a low bow mid a respectful air, oftbr a seat, and 
display with alacrity all that is asked for; and howevet, 
imperious oiswhimsical lie or she may te, to contbriic 
the utmost urt).anity of manner; though, if any poritii® 
im[)crtiucncc is shewn, the shopman is permitted to be 
silent and grave; he must apologise if forced to j^vo 
coiipor money in uhangc, and treat his htoalflest 
tomer with as much respect and attputh^ff aa4hose 
give large orders. Hut as politeness oug^ iri aR qffp 
to bb reciprocal, the parchafgr is instmutod to 
hat on entering,' and ask quietly and 
h« ■wishes to see. Fo one siiould say: '* I iMto 


yourself, always express for ; 
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have given. Jf th^ price be above vrhat fou calbiflated 
upon, ask simply if it is the lowest; say you think you 
may find the article cheaper elsewhere; but .should 
this be a mistake, you will certainly give the person 
you arc speaking to the prcijp'^ence, &c. We ought to 
strive to be agreeable to every one. * 

Ln gem de bureau tome next under discussion. 
They are, it seems, not renowned for politeness; and 
one should not, therefore, be disi>loascd if, instead 
of rising from Ilia scat and placing a cluiir, the banker 
merely bow9 and points to one. Lawyers, on the 
contrary, ere r-pected to behave like any other 
gentlemen ; so also physicians. The patient is dircctc*d 
in both cases to relate his grievances in short, pithy 
sentences; answer all questions clearly; npologwe fiw 
taking up their time by asking them in turn—in 
consequence, ho must say, of his own ignonmee; atid 
then diiish by warmly thanking them fur tliu atten¬ 
tion they give to liis affairs. Authors and artists 
must aflbet great modesty if tlieir X’^rforniaiices iirc^ 
brought upon the tajib) and eompliineiitcd, 
nothing that can leiul to tlie stipposition, tliat tliey ai-o 
envious of any confrere hy criticising liim. Tlieir enter¬ 
tainers ought to talk to tliem in praise of tlieir liuitlis, 
pictures, or performances; and if not connoisseurs, at 
least declare tliemsclves anmleiirs of the p.lrticnlar sort 
their guest excels or would ho tliouglit to excel in; but 
not confining tlic conversation to this, as»if you sup- 
ixised it was the only sntijcct tlic ]icrscm you wished to 
please was callable of taking any interest in. 

Politeness in tlic streets is a cliiiptcr in itself, and a 
long one. To give tlie wall to females, olil age, or Iiigli 
public dignitaries, is very riglit in France, win-re llierc 
seems to be no rule for going right or left. In Kiiglaiut, 
however, it is surely more easy for all partii-s to keep 
to tlieir priljier side of the w.ay ; lint in liotli eomitries 
bufden-bearers, those of babies excepted, siiould give 
way, go into the kennel, ami never presume to ineom- 
mode passengers of any rank. You are entreated 
neither to clliow, push, nor jost !e, iiut stand sideways to 
let elderly people or ladies pass, who in their turn 
should express tlieir llianks by a sliglil iiudinaliun of 
tlie head. We Ifre I’A'tlier directed to tread on tlie* 
middle of till? stone, and not slip carelessly into the 
mud, and nm tlic risk of siilashing our ueigliliour. An 
Knglishwoiniin, it is observed, eitlier allows her pt'tti- 
coats to sweep the strecds, or lifts tliein in an awkwanl 
manner, sometimes oven using both Imiulswhereas a 
Parisian w'ith her right hand gntliers idl tlie folds to timl 
side, and raises the wliole dress a little above the ankle, 
without ;fuBS or p.arude. We would reeuimneiid ojir 
fair^tmntrj'womeii to practise this elegant luo'e of 
avoiding soiled garments, and likowis» doing wliat is 
tenued s’^orcr—that is, to avoid as much as ]iossible 
touching or being touched hy tliosc wlio pass; mutually 
giving way, insteail of charging forward ii tAngbme, 
careless of whom you run against, so ns only you make 
your own way. Here follows wh.at sounds, strange 
to —namely, tiiat if you are avcrtakeii hy a heavy 
showen and see a stranger walking in the same direc-. 
tion with an umbrella, you may, without a breach of 
good manners, request to share it. The umbrella- 
bearer elunrid on ids side, it is remarked,* cheerfully 
accost you shelter; and if the end of yout respective 
pronu^ades are too distant from each other for liini 
to ooi^uct you to your residence, he should make an 
apolojBT iMt'iWng forced to deprive you of the accom- 
mpdimint; ‘ but for being obliged to biyat home 


hre not to be more so eonsiderec) 
to »ee yoh,’ or *I am your obedient 
•ewW’lWiifee end of a lector. They are, it is argued, 
uMnlptoe# of speech, vliielt every wril-bted 

tlie ‘swcct smolL courtesies 




of life, which help to smooth its road,’ AVhen 
walking with a friend, should he rmso his hat to an 
acquaintance whom you never, even saw before, you 
ari^ flound to pay the same compliment; and this 
idea is so much de rignrur. that fbrmcrlj^ very polite 
persons would rather afTcct not to see their friends 
than force their compimions to salule them also. 
Now, howeves, the proper siyle is to say: ‘T take 
tiV libesty to salute Monsieur So-and-so,’ to whieli the 
answer is: ‘Je ^ous on prie monsieur.’ ‘ Never,’ says 
our author, ‘ appear to set any one who is looking out 
of liis window or door, both improper pracl^s,*eBpG- 
cially tlie latter.’ Wlieii a gentleman sjwaks to one 
niiieh older than himselfLor to a lady, he not only 
raises liis liat quite off his liead—for none ‘hut an 
igtioraiit lioor or a ./iVr Anghiis’ ever dojjp otlicrwiso — 
but iiolds it ill Ms hand until reqin sled to replaip it. 
When you ask your w :iy, even of a street-porter or an 
appie-woman, it is necessary slightly to half-raise the 
lial, and address tliem as Monsieur or Mudiime, ‘which 
*^8*tlie way to,’ ^i-e.; and really tliese eoiir^cous habits, 
wliieli give little troiihle, are, tve mu.st own, as pleasing 
as our own rough ones .in; tlie reverse. 

'Pile eliapter on visiting is very Proncli. Toii,arc 
reminded that, wlien 3 'oii make j’lliir calls, j-cu should 
avoid doing so iqinii d.i^-s when a cold or liciUuelie pre¬ 
vents you fVoiii looking well or conversing ]agrix>alil 3 ’. 
From twelve to five are tlic hours mentioned for morn¬ 
ing visits, instead of from two to six, which we tliink a 
better tim^. ,You must he dressed willi evident cure, 
but as plaml,v as jiossihle if you walk; hold jour card- 
ease in (in hand willi ui embroidered and laec-trimmed 
lioek('t-handkerelyef,/pimr douiiev tin air de lion goilt.' 
You may irisevilie your title on your card, but it is 
lictter merelj' to put jour name, sneli as ‘ h^'isioiir’ 
or ‘ Madiflne de ia 'i’lirellsiie,' witli an earl or vneoiint's* 
eoroiiel, or wliatever j-onr rank, above; and if you have 
no title, your name williout tlic ‘ Monsieur,’ as ‘Alfred 
Itimtal;’liOMevor, wlien you visit with yftir wife, you 
write ‘Monsieur et Madame Biintal.’ When, instead 
of sending your eard.s liy your servant, you call your¬ 
self, you add ‘F. 1’.’ (in jiersfftwr); hut this is only 
allowable in verj' great pi'oplc. ‘ In visiting people of 
distinction, j’ou leave your parasol, umbrella, clogs, 
cloak, footman, imi'sp, child, and dog, in the ante-room 
among the servaiils, *vlio are tliere to aimoiinee you;’ 
but ill ordinarj’ life, after aseerlainingfrom tlie conena'^e, 
or the eook in tlie kiti-lien, that your friend is at home, 
you only tap at the door, and on hearing ‘JCnfrez,’ step 
in. Yon ndv.anee w-illi grace, how witli dignified 
respect, seat j nurself (if a man 'i lio visits a. Indy) at 
the lower end of tlie room, and never quit hat or cane 
until desired, and not tlieii till Ja truixtime Sifmmation. 
'Pile placing ‘this said liat properly, seems to be an 
afliiir of tlie utmost moment, l^oii may place it on the 
’bottom of a table, on a slaiul, or even upon the floor, 
but are warned not to put it on the lied, fur as that 
aimiys belongs to the lady of the liojjjii^ it should not 
bo approached bj- tlie visiting gentl^rhah.' *1iK?%dftver 
should both appear and ex{«l‘ss liim or herself enchanted 
and charmed to welcome tlieir nionde, assure them of 
tlie great regret felt at their departure—however yon 
may ,wisli them gone—say, or repeat as said by others, 
whit will please; and never allude, even indirectly, to 
anything that can possibly hurt or mortify any one.' 
When other visitor* are announced, those who have 
been above ten minutes, had bettor go: a man ilhoq|d 
slip away without lenve-taking^Jf discovered, fUftd 
boggeifto remain hy the mistressw ti'lh.hoUse, 

atked and refvsc(J.hree times before he con'sentl^j 
then sit down for twu imuutes- only, rising ai® 
saying an affair of consequence ohlij^s hiin to 
charmante socktf. No genttoman wiu jpettui^ 
any one to reconduire him when his friend* 
with otlier company, Inst slmt |he dfxit 
ment, after a general sSAit and a 
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But it will better gi?e an idea of tbo minute diieotioQS a style of insular manners considered insolent in that 
considoKid necessary, if I translate a sentence entire: 'nation whose inhabitants ^ve laws of politeness to 
—When, daring a ‘vjsit of half-ceremony,’ you arc the world.’ If there are many’people present at a 
earnestly requested to_ remain a little longer,* if is iAorning>calI, the earlier comers should retire. During 
better to ;field; tftit in A few minutes rise again, extremely hot weather, oi;to an author reoc^g his pro- 
Should your hostess still further insist, taking you by duction, fou if ay offer a glass of simp, or eau marie, or 
the hands, ana forcing you again to scat yourself, it if a lady*become3 faint, some’^eur Worange imd water; 
would ^bo scarcely polite not to coinpljr; but, at t^c but it is provincial to propose anything else; and, in- 
sune time, after a short interval, you must make yAr deed, the French never cat between meals, or in any 


adieus a third time, and positively deq^rt. 

When several meet together, pohte persons con- 
trive*to tpako those who went last into one room enter 


rank above the very lowest will one be sron to partake 
of anything in the street, fruit or cake,'or even give 
them to their children, it being congMcrcd quite mob- 


first into tlje next; and as Iiosts distribute attentions manners to do so. 

to oU in turn—handing fhe huly of highest rank, It need hardly la: said, in conclusion, that the French 
or greatest age, into a dinner or supper room—^lio or ftxero’se considerable tact in the matter of introducing' 
she mcorameq^s a particular dish first to the second in *one person to another. They know who should be 
consideration, proposes to a tliird to efamino a picture, introdu(sid to each other, and wlio should not. In our 
or any pretty thing, before handing it to others; and so own countyy, pcoide sometimes think they are perfoim- 
on-—making, as it were, every one of consequence, and ing an act of politeness in introducing one person to 
socially promoting/iftflrtt'', fyu/iti*; .md/z-atcTOite'. 'I'hqsel wiother, vrhereqs they are probably giving oflbncc to 


who are poqr> aiid have no servant to attend jit their *' the parties. And with this hint on an important 
home during absence, should place a slate and slate- subject, we close our observations on the ia^a of 
pencil at tlicir door, in onler that tlioso who visit tlicm ]x>]itencss. ^ 

may write tlieir names and business. _t___ 

■^en you rcccivd company, your apaftment should rTrTp ^ t. tt ■> i 

unite Frqpch elegance with ihiglish comfort. If not w U ik VV J Jj 1>-I' K U 

rich, and able to keep many servants, appoint one day The next native fruits which demandjffl^uiee arc 
in the week to see your friends, and kis-'p to that d.ny tlio strawhtrry, ra.spberty, and the vf^MM of the 
always. Let your dress, and that of your domestic, bramble tribe, all of which are to be classed under tlic 
and the arrangement of your small domicile, be all in third section of tlie nalur.al order Uosacae, and form 
.order: however poor and sini])lc, bo clean and tiily; the niiitli genus of that order. The general charac- 
liavo flowers, and whatever smull elegances you can teristics of these aro—tlio Cidyx fiattish at the bottom, 
j collect. ‘It is better to rceeiv^irVlhe xalon, if vou ami fivc-clcft; flvepetid.s; many stamens inserted into 
1 have one, than in your bedroom; but that slionld be- the e.dyx with tlic petals; many fleshy carpels arranged 
I prefer!^ before the salle it manger .’—To understand on a somewhat elevated recei)taclc, witlr lateral stylo, 

!' this, We must rememher, tlutt in oidiniiry Bfo—espe- near the points of the carpels. • * 

dally in the provinces—the dining-room resembles in We will b^gin with the strawberry (Fragaria.') The 


general a scrvants-hall—deal-tabic, brick floor, or ai 


near the points of the carpels. • * 

We will b*fgin with the strawberry {Fragtxria.') yho 
last fruits of wliich we siwko—the plum and cherry— 


best boM’deff, with tio carpet; and so fortli; the lady's tliough the jiroduoc of much larger plants, nay, one of 


bedroom, on the contrary, except the bed, might pass 
fisr a boudoir, cverytliing unseemly being removed 


tiieni of a tree whieli ranks among the timber-trees of 
our land, are not of su)>crior, if of equal value to those 


daring the*day.—And when you give a party, you can whieli are about to engage our attention. An old 
take coffee in your own private apartment, and roccikc twriter quaintly reimirks ; ‘It*is cCrtain that there 
your morning-visitors there always. When any one might have been a Ixitter licrry than tfie strawberry, 
enters, rise, go to meet him, and say how glad you but it is cqiialh- certain that there is not oneand I 


are to see him. A lady you take by the hand, and 
, seat her on the sofe, where tlie lady of the house may 


suppose tiiero are few in the present day who wiU be 
disposed to dispute this opinion, for there are few 


place herself likewise; hut the monsieur must not pre- fniits, if any, wiiicli are In more general repute, or more 


sumo on such a liberty, but draw his chair to a con- higiily prized, tliaii the strawlicrry and raspberry; and 
vehient distance from it for conversation. You oflbr a thougli tlie cultivated species have now nearly, if 
young man an easy-chair, but an old gentleman you nwt unite superseded the wild, yet we must not forget 
insist upon occupying it. If the best place in tlic room fiiat 'tliero was a time when none but the lati^ were 
be filled by a young uximan, and one to wimm respect is to be obtained'in England, and that the native sorts of | 
due enters, tlie former codes it to the last arrival, and which we arc now' to speak arc the parents of almost 
modestly places liersgif opposite the fire, whieli in^ all the rich varieties winch at present exist in the land. 
Winter Is considered the least honourable situation, as* There arc doubtless many among the luhaMtmits of 
the side is the most so. People of bon ton present our towns and cities who liavc never gathered or sees 
the^smesmi^lijjt^ootstools, not diauffio-etttx, as tlie strawberry in its wild state; and many, very many 

conuKtante customin grades loss distingoished. Those more who are wholly unacquainted with the peculiar 
who ore occupied worlringVir drawing, must lay both - and interesting structure of tliis firuit and it^Uiea— 
aside whai bat slightly acquainted with their visitor: the rasplicrry, blackberry, dewberry, and their c^^nmrs. 

il.-. -_.A-.--.— lA 4- tP _a.l_. ...Ui,.!. 1_- _I_ _ 


if, on tip contrary, it is one whom you see frequently, 
you comply with the request which slie ought to tm^e, 
that you win continue it. But should it be a relaUCe, 
or very intimate ftiend, you yourself beg permission 
' to |o mi with yonr emidoyment,«lf at least it is one 


The plant which bears the strawberry, whctli^ tt>e 
wild or g.<frdon species, is an herb with three-partite 
leaves, notched at the edm with a pair of large nuon*' 
brancous stipules at thmr base. When gnmll^ this 
plant, throws out two kinds of slio^ta^one . rtiiied 


you can puieiie and converse easily at the same time; runners, which lie prostrate on the graii^ 
jimt it should ba^piEie subservient to your psitor’s a tuft o:|leavcs—these root into the soiVmd Ibiim 

' entitirtadnnjent.^i^ ; - new* plants--and ajiptber growing aei^ 

. When a hew guest arrives, thf otK^ rise as iron ds bearing at the end a tuft pffiowers 
fhe ittaster smd misitess iff the-lmse; * it is considered fruit. The calyx, whichi ia flat, g ronn, a»| 
very iU-brhd hot t6 do to, or not to treat with polite- \Uvided into ten parts, c^ed sep^ add. 

a house where you visit-- five petals; the stamens, Whhfli 
, wmro wfaiqt Bgreei^iy, And not kxdcing'ut a stranger and-growout of the cal^ 

■! a stW'rEtigl&haiaa,' 'gl If you ring round the pisih tjhte 

rt^eioted ■ at*?®* ^ioedety $$ ef ogipeiiv |A iMmy ^ 


‘ '' ''V 
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central receptacle; 'each carpel baa a stylt, ending in a 
BligUtly-lob& stigma; and an orary, wherein lies one 
single oTnle,*or yonng seed. The conrse of the-trans- 
formation of this apparatus into fhait is highly curioifa 
and interesting, first, the apetals fall ofii and the 
calyx closes over the ypnng fruit; Intmedfately the 
receptacle on which the carpels grow begins to swell, 
and soon after the carpels' theinaelres increase in 
size, and become shining, whilst their styles begin to 
shrivel. receptacle increases in size so much 

more and faster than the carpels, which soon coase to 
enlarge at all, tha; they speedily begin to be separated 
by it, and the smfaco of the receptacle to become 
apparent. In a little time, the carpels are completely 
scattered in an irregular manner over the surfiico <n 
the receptacle, which has become soft and juicy, and 
has all along been pushing aside the c.olyx, which 
finally falls back almost out of sight. Tliosrcceptncle 
finally assumes a crimson colour, grow^ faster and 
fiuter, and becomes sweet and ira^unh Those whjf^i j 
we commonly call the seeds of the slniwborry, iWfi’ lie 
on the surface, and these, if carefully exiimincd, will 
prove to be the carpels containing the seeds in a little 
thin shell like a small nut. Tin- strawberry is, thiSv- 
fon^ not, properly Bi)eaking, a fruit; it,is a fleshy 
receptacle, bearing the fruit on it, which fruit is, iu 
fact, the ripe carpels. Now this stnicturc is, ns T have 
said, common to all strawberries, each variety lifiving, 
however, its own peculiarities of growth and appearance. 

There «ire but nine' distinct Rpe<'io8 of the trihe 
Fragaria: one native in Germany, where it is called 
Erdbeere; two in North, and one in South America; 
one in Surinam ; and one in India; the remaining three 
being indigenous in Britain, where, besides tliese ihreo 
wiliSlJfecies, there arc at least sixty mongrel varlelie.s, 
the results of cultivation; some of wliich, recently pro- 
duacd from*seed, are of great excellence.* Tlic finest 
of these native British species is the wood-strawberry 
(Fragaria vesca'), wliieli is common everywhere; the 
second, the Imutboy (F. elaiior'), is inucli less frequently 
found, and is by Hooker suppose<l to be seanicly indi¬ 
genous; and thc^tliirdj the oue-leaved strawherry (F. 
nonophgtta), unknown to mo, and only named by’ 
some writers as a species. Tlic common wotKl-straw- 
betry bears leaves smaller, more shaiply notched, 
and more wrinkled in appearance, than any of the 
cultivated species. The, earliest fonned are closely 
covered, as is the stem, with •»vliito silvery luiirs, and 
the leaves turn red early in the autuiim, or In dry 
weaker. The blossoms appear very eaily in tlie 
spriiiiwihrowing up their dolic.ato white petals on |\'o>'y 
bantcona hedgerow, among the clusters of violets and 
primroses, and even not unftequeutly bcfhro these sweet 
harbingers of spring ■venture to unfold find give promise 
of abundant fruit. But though tlie blossoms are so 
common, from some reason or other the fruit seldom 
ripens ftwly, unless along some of the more nmiote and 
, eluded woodiwths, where the bright rod hertzes lurk 
dfi every sunny bank, between the trunks of the old 
beerii apd oak trees, and are overhung by the beautiful 
bundhes of polypody and foxglove, and other freo- 
BNjedag sriM-plants which spring in sucIl solitudes, 
pfcmdtlnS'tha flocks of varied song-birds whjpli frequent 
dauu^tfttl glades with many a juicy meal. 

». JTOlriTOrtKS can bo more agreeable than a day of 

■ ng In the woods and glens where they 
oops of happy little children are scat- 
or tn groups of tltreo or fSiir, qimh 
0 receive fho delicious spoil, and i|jl 
m<MS arid herbage, and shouting 
kime closter after another reveals itsdf 
Idordics. Some arc too tnuCh engagea 
abtiob 'tbc briUiaht Sowers which at 
edid lia’^e^iTpssed all their titoUghtf; 

wirit tiie bright blue 
. 'iktMhg Mul-leaved btyony, aad the 


rose and honeysuckle, will have to lay down the large 
handfuls of flowers with which they have encumbered 
thomTOlves, before they can share in the enjoyment 
of collecting the fragrant Ixsrrics. Then comes the 
hour of asBomhling, to take |lieir tea and eft the sweet, 
•fresh fruit, and talk over their advenjures with-the 
happy parents who have awaited the gathering together 
of the young ones. Perhaps this assemhling takes place 
inwiic T/earest farmhouse, whore fresh milk ond rich 
cream are addcd.to the repast; or it may bo under the 
boughs of one of those ihasters of the forest, which 
we may fancy to have seen such gatherings, yclr by 
yeai', for centuries past, and coqjir tell us tales of 
groups of little people, sirrangcd in the costumes 
depicted by Holbein, Vandyk, or Lely, the garb of 
aiicient days, seated by their stately seniors, wliilst tlie 
antlered deer, then the free denizens of the forest, ttood 
at bay, bnlf-startled at the merry party which had 
invaded their solitude; and the squirrel, little more 
viyacious in its furry jacket tlian the stiflly-dressed 
mile bipeds, sprang from bough to hough overhead; and 
the hare and rabbit bounded along over tlic distant 
upland. But wc must return to our description of 

, • Till! blu.'iliing strs'vheiTy, 

Which lurks close shrouded from high-Ioukiug eyes, 
Shewing that sweetness low ami luilden lies.* 

The whole tribe takes its generic name from its fra-, 
grance; the word sweet-smelling, licing that 

from wliielf b'sagariu is derived. 'I'lic wood-strawlierry is 
seldom larger than a horse-bean, of a brilliant red, and 
the ilcbh whiter thai^ that of any cultivated species; 
tlic fl.ivour is reisniAahly clear and full—a iiloasant 
siihaeid, with more of the peculiar strai,'berry peffiimc 
in the tsisle than any other. They arc veri* whole- ^ 
some, imfeed eoiisidored*va1uahle medicimally.* The 
other wild species is the hautboy: this is larger than 
F. risni, more hairy, and its fruit a deeper red; 
till' flavour, like that of the garden-hautboy, rather 
musty-; in its uses and qualities, it resembles F. vesca. 
The str.iwberry does not seem to have l)cen,poticcd by 
the ancients, tiumgli it is slightly named by Virgil, 
Ovid, and I’liny. It appears to have boon cultivated 
in England early, as an old writer, Tusscr, says: 

‘ Wife, into the gai'dcn, ami sot luo a plot. 

With strawbeiry-roots the best to he got; 

Snell growing ahnwiil among thonis in the wood, 

Well chosen ami jirickcil, prove e.\cellent good.’ 

Gcr.irdo .speak.s of tl. m as growing ‘in hills and 
valleys likewise iu wood- and other such places as bo 
soincildng shiidowie; they prosper well in gardens, the 
red cverywhexq; the I'ther two, White and green, more 
r.ire, and are not to be founilo save only in gardens.’ 
.Shakspeare speal.'s of this fruit# AVe flml the Bishop 
of Ely, when conversing with tlie Archbishop of 
Gfui;.erhiirv on the change of conduct manifested by 
theyoung King Henry V., on ids emrh'j- *J«(j(i^ne, 
says: ^ 

Tlie strawben-y grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruits of baser quality, * 

. *Aud so the prince,’ &o. 

And the I)ukc of Gloster, wlicn counselling in thn 
Tower with his allic%, and plotting to strip lilj ydltr^ 
nciihew of his crown and honours, says: ' , V 

Lord of Ely, when I was last in 'A|plbom, , „ ■ 
Lsaw good sUwrberries in your garden there;, , 'j|'' 

I do beseech you send for some of them.’ 

Parkinson speaks, in 1629, of tbdr hslving l»«a 
duced ‘ but of late days,' As gn atticlb. 
fhiit nShrs but little nourishment, but It |a' 

'ttasfrB' in'some diaeas^ 
there ore uma 
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injurious. Linnseus states, tiiat he*was tvice cured'of cone. Each Kif these contains a single seed, and from 
the gout by the free use of strawborrics; ami Gerardo each a little dry thread, winch is the irithered style, 
and otiicr old authors enlarge much on their efficacy in projects. Yon will And none of the dry‘grains which 
. consumptive cases. Phillips tells us, that ‘ ih (.the lie on the surface of the 8trawlH!rry,'the part which 
monastery df Batallia is l^ie tomb of Don John, son corresponds with the inner part of those, lying in the 
of King Jolm^ I. of Portugal, which is ornamented by juicy pulft bclpw, wliilst that wliioh onco corresponded 
the representation of strawberries, tliis prince having with thew outer part or shell, has itself been trans- 
chosen tliem for his crest, to show hisslevotiou to ijt formed into tliat juicy pulp which covers them: the 
John the Baptist, who lived on fruits.’ Tliis is rntJKir fact is, tiiat tlic carpids of the ras])bcrry, instead of 
a curious notion, for thougii tlie Scrjnture tells us of rcniaiiimg dry like the strawberry, sAoll as they 
St John the Baptist, that w<»en in the wilderness ‘ his ripen, and acquire a soft, pulpy coat, which in .time 
mca#waj^ locusts and wild lioncy,’ we have no reason t>econics red, juicy, and sweet. Tlie^ carpels are so 
to suppose that he Jived always even on these. What crowded together, tliat they at last grow into one mass, 
these locusts wore is probleipatical, but it is likely they and form the little tliiinble-slinpod fruit whicl> wo eat, 


were the fruit of the locust-tree,/TymentPrt, which hears Sie jniices of the receptacle being all absorbed .by the 
a pod roiitaimng a sort of beau, enclosed in a wiiitisli carjxds, wliieli oveiitually separate from it, and learo 
substance of fine filaincnts, ,as sweet al sugar or lioney. tlic dry roue below. I.indley says: ‘ In the one cose, 

The wild bees frequent these trees, and ii is probable the reeept^elo rolts tl>e earpels of all their juice, in 

that hero St John found ins twofold nliinenl; but we order to l)et>piue gorgcil and bloated at their expense'; 
have no particular reason to suppose that lie wlioIlv^,to, the other e^se, tlie carpels act in tlie same selflsh 
lived on frni/;, and certainly could li.avc little to do witii'’ nItft.e'M’ on llie receptacle.* 

strawberries, as tliore is no species iiuligcnous in tlie if you observe the lx;rrios of tlio common hramhlos. 
Holy Limd. the dewberry, !ind tlic cloudberry, you will find them 

Hut wp must now proceed to examine and record the tot'')e all thus formed, though the mutdier of yrains, as 
structure of the raspberry, raspi.', or hiiftlbcrry, by ail tlieso swolljai earjiuls arc ealled, difler materially— 
which UiKnes it is called. This is a siiecie.s of tlie the dewberry often maturing only one or two, wliile 

Rubus, of wliieli Hooker n'corcis only ten six'cies as the raspberry, and some kinds of the brarablcbcrry. 


biix ov t«siu av sc* a i-v 

found ills twofold nliinenl; but we I order to lieei 
: reason to suppose that lie wliollv 1 ip. Hie otliei 
certainly could li.ave little to do witri | on t 


native ill Britain, llioiigli i.uudun extends tlie luiiiiber jiresent us Iritli twenty and more. 


to thirteen; of wliieli one, the dwarf criiii.sou (^HuLus 
araticua), is to be found only in Scotland, IVc cannot, 
of course, iiolico each of these species separately, iior 
will it be necessary to do so, the varieties which 
miirk the different kinds of conm oi^ bramble arc sueli 
as would not be observed except by an accurate botanist. 
Tills lulie, wliieli takes its name from tlic Celtic tub, 
which»signifles red, and is iupposed to lie‘so iiamei] 
from the red tint of its young shoots, as well as Iroiii 


'I'lic raspberry was but little noticed by the ancients. 
Pliny speaks of a sort of briiinble c.allcd by the Greeks 
Jdiriis, from Mount Ida, but lie seems to value it but 
little. He say.s, however: ‘The flowers of tliis rns])is 
being teiiipeml with lionoy, arc good to 1 k“ laid to 
watery or blooilsbotten eyes, as also in erysipelas; 
being taken iiiwariily, and diunk witli water, it is a 
coiiii'orbiide medicine to a weak stoinatMi’.’ Gerardo 
speak.s of itfiindcr the name of liiiidciK'rry, as inferior 


the colour of tlic juice of its berry, consists cJiiefl> of; to the blackberry. The wild rasplicrry, which is the 


shrub-like Jhants, willi i>ereiniial roots, most of wliieb 
produce suckers or stolons from the roots, wliich ripen 
and drop their leaves one year, and resume their foliage, 


stock wlieiiee we got the garden nsl raspberry, grows 
freely in iieiny parts of blnglaiid. It is found in Wills, 
Somerset, Uevonsliire, and otlier counties, but is most 


produce blossom shouts, tiuwer.s, and fruit, and di(‘ the abundant in tlic iiortli. Except in size, it is little 
next year, oftvlilch the riasiiberry and conimmi bramble einferior to tlie cultivated kinds,*niiil jhissjcsses the same 
are cxainplos. lii some of the sjiecu's the .stem is colour, secid, and flavour. This fruit, and tlic straw- 
upright, or only a little arched at the top, hut in the licrry, are e.siH’cially suitable for invalids, as they do 
greater nuinber it is prostrate and archeil, tlic cnr).s of not engender aeotous fennentation in the stomacli. In 
the shoots rooting when they reach the ground, and dietetic and medicinal iiualities, these fruits arc also 
forming new plants, sometimes at the distance of much alike. I'lie bramble, wliieh grows everywhere, 
several yards from the parent root. The hraiiehc.s :ind creeping on every licdgc, and spreading on the earth 


stems are all more or less prickly; tlio.se of the common 
bramble being armed with strong and sharp siiiiie.s, 
and even the Icaf-Bteins linwl with very sharj) refle ded 
prickles, which iiitcli in everything tliey eoiiiu near, and 


in all diroelions, abounds in useful properties, most 
]ii;rl| of the plant hciiig gtKid for use. The^X'rries 
make very tolerable pies, and are much in re^mSt for 
siK'h purposes* and fur iiiaking jam iii farmhouses and 


wiiii'.ji iiitL'ii Ml c* ill* I'lJiiiu Jiirai, itiri niii ii ^lui uini iui jimii iit iiiiitiiiuuows biju 

inflict sharp wounds. The eorolla is* fbrm<-d of an I cottages, when: 4 hey are often iiiixeil with apples to 
inferior calyx of one l^if, divided into five segiiiciits, of I correct thereby tlie ratlier faint and vapid flavour 
live petals in some s^-cies; and in otla-rs pink, but* that tiuy possess when used by llicnisclvcs. This jam, 
always of very light and fragile texture, and tiiore or i ns well as the raw fruit, is considered good .for sore 
ies^mmdgd^jm wiiicli tlic caterpillar of tile bcatiniul ! tliroats,*and for iiiflaimnatiou of the gums andtonsUs- 
wliifcflRIKuuOiihlerfly {Limenitis vitmilhi) sonictirni's Wc are also told, tliat the young green shoots, ^aton 
feeds. It has many stameilll arranged like those of the .as salad, will flx teeth wlik-Ii arc loose; probably 
strawberry; and the pistil is composed, as tliat is, of a (if it U: so) it is from the astringcntaimtlities in tiie 


number^of carpels Hsing out of a central receptacle. juice strengtlicning and hardening the gunts. The 
But now let ns examine the structure of tlie/ruit, leaves poillided, are said to he a cure for-.tha rfng- 
whlch we shall find differs materially from that of rtio worm ; antPthey are also made into tea some ^ the 
strawberry in its formation. We will Wko that of the cottagers, whicli is very useful in some ailnkente t and 
raspberry as our example; for though the berries of tbe tlic roots boiled in honey, are said to be ,*» 

whole tribe are on the same construction, we cannot dropsy. Tiio green twigs ore used to dyd jphd 
hove one better kntggB or which would Iiettcriliostrate woollen^block; and silk-worms will 
ttie subject. li^bu pull .off tiie little thimbh^iapo> thofigh the silk produced by those sd fed 
fruit (hwn its stmn, you will find beneath a dry, avliMo to that of those fed o% Ae mulbertyo; 
cone; this i|,|he redepHacle, end tiie very part which you trailing' shoots me important to th^tch^ folt :h||diug 
eet in tlie irirawhisrry. If you look attentively at a ripe *thatch, and are also u^ fpr 
r^berjy, ^u, wittiffad imt. it is compo^ of many hives, &c.; and even tbe floV^ew 
little ha8|,tg fleshy and juicy suhetance, each posed to he remcdUes 
, suMriily.eoverM' W ♦'thin, iMflibraneous 'fcin, which serpents. . Loudon sayss 
wlfolty jlte BeighP^ur, and froni'the tlw moment they are 
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little before^ tUey arc coarse and astrlngenli; and a little 
after, disi^n^ably fla-^oured or putrid.’ He adds: ‘ Care 
is requisite in gathering the ftuit, for one bcrryof tlw 
last sort will spoil a whole pie.* Great quantities of 
them are collected by the w«men and children in the 
country, and sold in the^ neighbouring 4owi>,s by the 
<|uart. There is a double-flowered species of braniblo, 
and one which bears white berries. The iVuit of tlic 
dwarf crimson (A. araticus), and that of tlio eloudiKTry 
(/?. ehanuemcifiis), are highly prizctl in Scotland and 
Sweden, and in the latter country are much used in 
sauces and soups, and for making vinegar; and Dr 
Clarke says, that he was cuml of a bilious fever by 
eating great quantities. Tho cloudberry, which grow| 
on the tops of the highest mountains, is the badge flf the 
clan Ma^arlanc. Tho bramble seems to be of almost 
universal extent, at least it is found at tho utmost 
limits of pha-noganious vegetation ; ami weaire led to 
remark tlio goodness of Go<l in thus ]iroviding a plant 
which combines so many valnaido qu^ilities' and, ,• •) 
many useful ptirts, capable of extending itsfn so 
freely in dcflance of all imi)cdimcnls, and of standing 
so many vicissitudes of climate, wiiliout the aid of 
culture or care. Tho bramble is emplwticjilly flie 
property of tlie poor; its fruit may bo gailicred with¬ 
out restriction; its slioots, both in their young medi¬ 
cinal state, and in their hardi-r .md tougher growth, 
are theirs to use as they will; and tlieir cliddren 
may enjoy the sport of bl:u;kl)erry-])icking, and tlie 
protits of blackberry-selling, none saving tlumi nay; 
and many a pleasant and wholesome piiilding or pie is 
to be found on tables in blackberry sc'ason, wla're 
siM'h (lainlics are not often seen at any other time, 
unless, indeed, we c.xecpt the whortleberry season. 
The poet CiMVper sings of— 

• B('iTi(‘s that enibiiss ■» 

The lir,aiiilile black as jet; 

and truly a plant which difl'nses so many benefits, 
even under the least advantageous eireiimslaiiees, may 
well deserve cucomium. 


landscapes, his very straitened finances not allowing 
him t5 use oils. His subjects wore the beautiful Scenes 
around Andelys; and, despite df his inexperience, he 
knew BO well how to transfer tho Sviiig poetry of the 
scenery tirhis canvas, thaf nis master one day said to 
him: ‘Nicholas, why have you deceived me?—you 
must have Icamcd painting before.’ 

M aesfirc you I have not.’ 


‘ Tlicn,’ said \iarln, ‘ I am not fit to Iks thy master. 
Tlien; is a revelation of genius in thy lightest jouch 
to wliicli I have never atl.aiiieil. Lsfljfould Hut cloud 
thy destiny in seeking to instruc^tlieo. Go to Paris, 
dear boy; ihcro lliou wilt acliicvo both fame and 
fortune.’ ^ 

The. .'ulvieo wa^ followed, and w ith a light purso,Sand 
a still iigliter lioart, Nicholas Poussin arrived in Paris. 
He bore a letter of introduction from Varin to the 
fj-lik'niiah painter Ferdinand Kile, ivho consented to 
receive liim as a pupil for the payment ot three livres 
a month. 

'J’liere were already a dozen ytmng ]X!opIe in»the 
studio. When tlieir new companidii joined tiicm, they 
amused themselves by laughing ut liim, a:|ri playing 
off practical jokes tit Ids expense, wliieli at first lie boro 
with gond-liuniour. It liaiipened, liowever, one morning, 
that oil examining Ids .slender purse, be found that its 
contents luul fallen to zero; and this unpleasant cir- 
cuinstaiiee caused Ida , no doiiht, to feel in an irritable 
state of mind. Oji liacldng tho studio, and just .as he 
entered the door, he was uiuiidated by tho contents of 
a bucket of water, which one of Ids conipaiijpns had 
suspended over tlie doorf and managed to ovcrfiirn on 
the liciui of Nicholas. Furious at this unexpected 
ilnichc, he fiew at its uiiluc.ky contriver, a^d gave him 
a licarty lieatiiig. There were three other lads in the 
studio; tlicy all attiu'kcd Nicholas, who, however, 
proved more than their match, overthrowing two of Ids 
' assailants, and obliging the third to fly. 

After this occurrence, Ponssin became free from the 
petty aiinoj-aneos wldcli bo had hitlierto endured; hut 
he found no friend in llic studio of Ferdin.and Kile, and 
he felt, liesides, tliat lie was losing his time, and learning 
notldng from tiiat jiaiuter. These reasons tictermined 
liim one day to write a :"spcctful letter to his master, 
declining further attciidauce at the stndio; and then, 
furnisliod with little of this world's goods, besides somo 
pencils and p:\iicr, ho set out, Very literally, ‘ to seek 
Ids fortune.’ 

• It was then the beginning of Jammer; everything in 
nature looked lovely and glad, and I’oussin insensibly 
wjwlereil on, until ho found himself in a fhssh green 
mcadoiv on the banks ot the Ma»nc. '' OtfSt^l^'sfown 
. under tlio shade of an ^ier thicket, and presently 
heoame aware of the iiresenee of a young man about 
his own age, who was busily employed in* fishing. 
Njckblas watched him for some time, and then said; 

‘ May I remark, tli.at the bait you are using does n^ 
appear suited to thi^river?’ « 

‘ Very likely,’ replied the stranger; ‘ I am but '«& 
inexperienced fisher, and will greatly obliged .hl’.'; 
' itepur a&vicc.’ 

VOhssin then awanged the line, put on a fre* 
find" in a. few minutes a fine perch was landed 
grass. . ''X’:®,'' 

‘Many thanks for your assistance,’ said 
man; ‘ wyi you do mo tl» favour to join ifi 
It was ta'o o’clock d the afternoon, 
hod had no breakfimt. Ho thorefbre gladlJt'eoidaitiBM 


NICHOLAS POUSSIN. 

Nicholas Poussin was born at Andelys, in Normandy, 
in Juno 155),I. His father, Jean Poiussiu, luul served in 
tho regiment of 'rauaiines during tlio reigns of Charles 
IX., Henry III., and Henry IV., without h.-iving risen 
to any higher rank than that of lieutonaut. Happening 
to tlflBlyn the town of Vernon a rich and haiiiiioifi’e 
young widow, Jean Poussin married* her, left the 
service, and retired with his wife to the pkMsaiit village 
of Andelys, where, in a year aftcrw'ards, Nicholas was 
bom. HU childhood resembled that of many other 
great pointers. Wliitcwashod walls scribbled over with 
landscapes—school-lKKiks defaced w'ith sketchdl, which 
Maa'drpw down anger and reproof on the idle student, 
but wlii^ now would form precious gems in many a' 
rteb mtiaeum—these were the early evidences of Pous- 
sib'e geiiiaa. Ho "was treated severely hyftiis father, 
yhb iBinttght that every vigorous, well-madfe hoy ought 
^ bioceesity to become a soldier—secretly consoled and 
by his mother, who loved him w ith an almost 
and who approved of his pursuits, 
-abstract love of art, but bocluso>fbe. 
prolbstiqn of painting might be pursued i»y 
obliging him to leave his home, 
that'tho painter, Quintin Varin, was arf 
of the older Poussin. Somewhat 
irt^^pffii^'ox-ltentcwwit gave his son permission 
to!^S^'.flt)l*,pirinclj^ltf 'of painting under ftieir 
frfi^PSili.'.vhoy’O; ll'ret 'attetopU were water-colour 


had had no breakfiwt. Ho Umrefbre g^<4l|r c 
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and tba anirler, drawing from hia %a}i>basket« Mgo tender wtunait that she mts, grievdd for i huahand who 
alico of saroury jne, adoaf of bread, and a flask of had rarely shewn'her any kinfoussi and who, in his 


wine, they made a hoswty meal together. ^ 

After th^feshion of the days of chivalry, the^wo 
knights-errant told each other their names and histories. 


had rarely shewn her any fcmmussi and who, m bis 
hard selflshnesa, had now left her tot^y desittote. All 
tifko money she had brouglit him as her'dowry, ho, 
unknowh to her, hod sunk in an annuity on hia own 

l!e»_ 1 • . .1 «__' 1...-. V—.A _I 


Tlie stranger, whose name was Raoul, was a young man life, and /lothiag now remain^ for her bui tiie devoted 
of Considerable property. His parents, living in Poitou, love of her only son. 


sent him to finish his education and pollfeh his man^M 
by frequenting fashionable society in Parisbut^is 
tastes Wre simple, his habits retiring^ and lie had not 


This, however, was a ‘ goodly heritogo.’ Those who 
zealously try to fulfil their duty, may be assured that a 
kind Providence will assist their efibrta; sand HicholHs 


pjet Mongiit the rich and £oblo any who plaosod him succeeded for some time in maintaining bis mother by 
so w^ fcs tAtf ■.::joor penniless pai.itor. With cordial the sale of water-colour paintings for the decoration of 
frankness, he presi' d Nicliolas to take up his abode a convent cliapcl. At length, tliis resource failed; and 
with liira in Paris, and proffised to advance him in the the ardent young iKiintcr dutcrinincd to relinquish all 
study of his art. nis Ul’ight visions, and learn some manual trade, when 


The offer wns accepted as freely as jt was made, and his mother was seized with illnoss, and, despite of his 
Nit^iolas Poussin was thus cnableil to pursue with anxious care, died. 

ardour the noble studies to wliicli his life was hence- No motive now detained him at Andclys. The salo 
forth devoted, free from those petty can's and sordid of ids slender possessions there furnished him with a 


anxieties which so often clog the wings of genius. BsJijAii'c money ; tnd, partly in order to assuage his grief 
the intereslf of Raoul, many valnublo collections of for bsj mother, partly to see tlio works of the great 
paintings, including the unique one of Segnicr, w'oro masters, he dctenniueil to go to Italy, 
opened" to him. Recoining acquainted witli a brotlier. Rome W'as naturally the goal of his steps, but on this 
stufient, Philippe do Champagne, he joiged him for a oefiasion he was not destined to reacii it. On arriving 
time in receiving instruction from Lallcmand, untfl, at Plorenccjt he met with an accidental hurt, which con- 
peroeivinf that that painter was no more capable of fined him to a lodging for a mouth, and when he was 
teaching him tlian Ferdinand El!c had been, he left cured, left l^im almost peiuiiless. Finding it impossible 
his studio, and gave himself up to severe and solitary to dispose of the sketches which he drew for his daily 
study. bread, he detorminod to retrace his steps. Arrived at 

At twenty years of ago, Nieliolas PtAisSiii steadily Paris, he was once more received by his faithful friend, 
renounced every species of youthful pleasure and dissi- Pliilippo ilc CTiampagne, and by *111111 inlroducod to 
pation, that lie might pursue hifkiiic noble object. Ho Huclicsne, who was tlien painting the ornaments of the 
rose at daybreak, and n'guiarly ri'tifod to rest at nine LuxcnilHiurg, and who engaged both the young men as 
o'clock. lJuring the winter inontlis, he spent the early liis assistants. 

houTS^ the day in studyingGrei'k and Latiq under an This iiromiscd to lie a durable and profitable engage- 
old prtwt, who loved liim an*taught him gratuitously, ment; but JJiicbesuc, who had but little pri'tension to 
The remainder of the day was devoted to painting, luid genius, sooiPgrew jealous of his young companions, und 
the evoninii to short visits amongst the friends to seized the first pretext for dismissing them, 
whom lie had been iiitroiluced by the active kindness iSIiortly afterwards,the .lesuitsof I’ariscclcbratcdthe 


of Raoul. In the summer, ho loved to spend oecaskm- 
ally a Ions bright day in rambling through the heauti- 


canonisatiun of St Ignatius and St Francis Xavier. 
For this occasion, I'uussin executed six water-colour 


fill scenery of Autcuil, taking sketches wdiilc his friend pictures, representing the iiriin'ipal syents in the lives 
fished. The extent of tlicir iimocont dissipation eon- ’of tliese two personages. The merit sf these works 


fisted in dining at some rural hostelrj on tlie produce 
of the morning’s sixirt, washed down with a temperate 


attracted tlie attention of Signor Marini, a distin- 
guislicd courtier of the day. lie tvas attached to the 


modicum of wine. Thus pleasantly and profitably suit of Marie deMedicis, and held a liigh place amongst 


passed two years, at the end of which liaoul was 
recalled to his home. 

Despite of the excuses and remonstrances of Fuussin, 
his friend insisted on his accompanying him to I’oitoti, 
assuring him of a hearty welcome from his own | 
parents. From Raoul’s father, indeed, the young | 
painter received it; (mt his motlier was. a proud, ill- ^ 


the literary and artistic, as well as gay circles of the 
court; his notice was therefore of impnrtanco to the 
artist, who by it was introduced amongst the great, the 
learned, and the gay. 

••m»ely did ho take iwlvanti^o of mixing;j)!h. .■ this 
society to improve his knowledge of men and things, 
and to satisfy tliat craving for enlightenment which he 


tempered woman, who affected to despise a dauber of felt equally wlicW rambling in tlio fields, standing at 
canvas, and treated h«r son’s friend as a sort of valeto his easel, or sitting as a timid listener in the splendid 
sttaifiied to his service. In sliort, she licaped insults saloons of Signor Marini. 


on the young man, whicli even his love for Raoul qi^ild 
notfl&^VlJiim'to ^dure; and in order to escape the 
afibcumo^ sdicitations liis friend, ho set out 
secretly one morning alone and on foot. 

*rtrr_____1 ... a 


saloons of Signor Marini. 

Tills pleasant life lasted for a year; Marini WM his 
Mccamas; orders for paintings flowed in on him; and 
when, in IG25, his patron went to Rome to visit' Pqpo 
’ Urban VIII., Poussin would have accompaflidd hfan, 


Weary, penniless, and attacked with inward inflamfha- but for an honourable dread of breaking some en^Mlo- 
tion, he&t length reached Paris. Philippe do Champagne ments wliigh he had made. Amongst othera he hW to 
received him, and wntdied over liirn like a brothel* smtil finish a large piece representing the DeaA qyifts Pshjn’n, 
he recovered. A great degree of weakness and languor undertaken for the guild of goldsmithi^' wno . ^^dtontod 
■tilL depressed him; tlie jdr of I^ris weighed on him every year a picture to Notre-Daffle. , i 


like lead. He sigh^ for Ids native breeze at Andclys, Marini tried in vain to shake hi* resOittifohji 
a^ Btiil mole to h^mother's embrace—^hls good and Poussin had pledged Ida Word, and aotlm 
fonder mothe^wl;^ letters to him were «a ofteiu ldmbreKkit-~nolevenfo[ead?tditag«o(':J 
tendered alm^ iUe^bfo by her tears, and wh^o ]i« the company and «t the mcpetwi 
nfommy h^d heeu' W sweefosft cl^mtot durii^ me Italian, ttmtioiuimy to BfonewhysikMIi 
WsSdyni^fo rfefoknms. this most cherished day-dream. 

IHe set out on hit jonmi^ with six Uvres in hit Poussin went to Bomet tnA ifo ki* 

.tmekit*, which hk twasmd hy painting a bunch of his kind patrim sufl)»iog 
the sigtopfoitsf A hatter, tm arrived safely At terminated bit life. 
is;.hmeA;';'{flooa:.sdhiiw^ lute.Aied, ead {IteholaB. town on toAiim.ceiOHnmi ‘ 

'leave''4to' todlto.. ttranget} .b«tihit«i»''itif.:h'' 
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by adv«F8it7.* There irai lomethitig Ifrand ia the 
eerenity wiw which he tpent days in examining the 
wondrous fltfttues of‘the olden time, while a cheerless 
attic was his lodging, and his dinner depended on tflo 
generosity of a printseller for whom ho worked occa¬ 
sionally, and wlm was npt always in the humour to 
advance money. 

Many years afterwards, Poussin, in speaking of this 
period, said to Chontilon: ‘ I have sometimes gone to 
bed without«having tasted food since the morning, 
not because 1 bad no means of paying at a hostel 
—although tAat also has befallen mo at times—but 
because, after having my soul filled with the glorious 
beauty of ancient art, 1 could not endure to nilnglo iij 
the low, sordid scenes of a cheap eating-house, lifiiecd, 
it was scarcely a sitcriflec to do so, for my heart was 
too full to allow me to feel hunger.’ 

Poussin studied nature with a uiiuutcnesi^that often 
exposed him to raillery. Whenever lie made a country 
excursion, he brought back a bag filled with 
and mosses, whose various tints and forms hoW-liter- 
wards studied with tlie most scrupulous eave. Vigneiil 
de Marville askeil liim one day how he had reached so 
high a rank among the great painters. . ‘ I tried *to 
neglect nothing,’ replied Poussin. j 

'I'ruc, indeed, he had neglected nothing. Tie gave 
Ids days anil nights to tlie ae(|uireuiont of various 
sciences. lie understood anatomy bette? than any 
Burgeon of his time; he knew history like a llene- 
dictiiic, and the antiquities of liouic as a bot.mist does 
Ms favourite flora, ilut areliitecture was the art wliieti 
he esteemed most essential to a pflinter; and accord¬ 
ingly his ]iuulscui>es alKiuml in exquisite dolineutiuiis of 
buildings. 

llis venerpUon for the works of his predecessors was 
very great. \Ve find him. in a letter addressed to SI. 
do ChantiJon, requesting that a painting u'liieli he sent 
might not he placed in the same room with one of 
Raphael’s—‘ lest the eoutiiist might ruin mine, and 
cause whatever little beauty it has to vanisii.’ 

He was an anient admirer of Doiuoniehino, and 
copied many of to worj^ It liap]K-ned one day. that 
as he was in # ^inpei busily enqdoyed in eo]iying a' 
painting by that master, he saw a feehle old man 
tottering slowly towards him, loaning on a cruteli. 
'Iho visitor, without ceromoiiy, senli'il iiimself on the 
painter’s stool, and began deliberately to e.vamiue his 
work. Poussin greatly disliked inquisitive critics, and 
now feeling annoyed, ho began to put up his pallet, 
and to prepare for leaving. 

‘like visitors, young man?’said thd oM 
man^miUng. ‘ Neither did I. Hut w Ijcn 1 was your 
age, and, like you, copying the works of tlie old masters, 
if one of them had come to look over fliy shoulder, and 
see how I succeeded in reproducing the form wliieli ho 
had created, I would not for tliat have put away my 
pallet, but I would gladly have souglit his counstd.’ 
Aim! while he spoke, the handle of his criifeli was 
rubtung against the centre of the picture. 

‘Signear, are you mad?’ exclaimed Poussin, seising 
tins o&nding crutch. 

*:So they say, my child; but ’tis not Irut^ No, no; 
Doraenkhiac is not mad, and can still give ggod advice.’ 

fDomeniddno 1 what! the great Domcuieliino?’ 
cried the young man, 

jWMr l^menichino. Ye*, you see him such as 
yeonn grief h*vc made hhn. Ho has come, young 
jlidijotmsri you not to follow in Ids traclg if ^'ou 
gtdjii ^srtane and renown. 'Phut,' ho continued,^ 
P^n|% to hiii own pamtiug,*i$ true and conscientious' 
l«»ds to rite shns-houso. I see that yom 
^ become a great artist. Change 
he exi^vegant, capricious, unnatural, and 

rim .foolUipi of Pousria at heanng 
risptM^ Dotarawshino that he was ready 


tof sacrifice everything to the love of true art, and 
respectfully accompanied him home. 

Pr^ that time until Zampieri’s death, Poussin wot 
hisifnend and pupil.* Ho afterwords paj^ a debt of 
gratitude to the painter’s; memory, by causing his 
picture of'the Communion of St Jerome, which had been 
thrown aside in a granary, to be placed opposite to the 
Tvgnsjii/uratiorfof liaphael. 

Sy dejirees, the marvellous talent of Poussin became 
known, and orders for paintings flowed in on him. Ho 
might have become rich, Sut ho cared iwtgfct vrcalth, 
and was porliiipS the only artist tlia^wVwtlSught his 
works too highly paid for. (In^c occasion, being 
sent one huudred crowiiLSfor a xneturc, lie returned 
fifty. 

Cardinal Miuyiini paid liim a visit ^ne evening, 
and when he was going away, I’uussin attended nim 
with a Ian tern to the outer gate, and orieoed it himself. 
‘I pity you,’ said the cardiual, ‘for not having even 
qffi maii-scrvant.’ ‘And 1 pity your euiiiicnco for 
having so many.’ ■» 

in his days of adversity, Poussin had been kindly 
received and nursed in tlie house of a M, Dughet, 
wliosc ilaiighVr lie afterwards m;)rried. She was a 
sfliiple, kind-hearted woman, and fondly attached to 
her husband, who appreciated her good qiuilitics, and 
always treated her with atti'e.tion, allhouglf she pro¬ 
bably never inspired him with nrdi'nt love. Some years 
after their marriage, not having any ediildren, Poussin 
adopted hiS vfife’s younger brother, Gaspard Dughet, 
who, under his instructions, became a painter of con- 
sideralile merit. 'I'lie remainder of Poussin's life was 
singularly jirospo vius. He continued to reside at 
Kome until .-’iniinoned to return to l-'raneo by Louis 
Xlll., wl;;i, finding that^ several invitations that 
eli'eel, eonveyerl through ’ainhassatlors, failed to britig 
back Poussin, did him the honour to write him an 
autograph letter, entreating his presence, ^’hc painter 
olieyed tlie Haltering suniinuns, hut unwillingly. Ho 
felt that he was sacrifiehig his independence to the 
splendid bondage of a couit, and he often rainomhered 
witli fond regret, ‘ the peace and the sweetness of his 
lit tie lioine.’ 

Two^vears lie resided at eoiirt, tasting the sweets and 
bitters of ambition -tlie caresses of a powerful king, 
.ind a still more poncrful cardinal—mingled with tho 
envious intrigues and nialieious detraction of jealons 
rivals. Poussin loved not such a life; his free spirit 
langiiislied, his iioiile heart was pained ; .mid in lb'42, ho 
requested and ohlaiued leave to visit Italy, promising, 
liowT'cr, to return. 

The deaths of Louis and Tliehelieu, which took 
place within -a sliort periotl of’oacli other, released 
Poussin from Ids pledge. Prom that time, lie constantly , 
cesided at Home, and executed his greatest works. _ 
Amongst these may he named: Jtebecca, The Seven 
Siijirgmeiits, 'The Judgment of Suhmon, Moses striking 
the. Hook, Jesus hcMliug the Blind, aw^'Flte 
cacli being represented Jjy a subject from sacred 
history. All these, with the exception of The Settea 
Saiyamciits, arc to be seen in the Louvre. 

Poussin died at limno in 1CG5, ' llis wife hadfexpiied 
a ftltart time before, and grief for the loss of this fond 
and faithful partner broke down his energies and 
liastuncd his decease. • ' < 

‘ Her death,’ he wrote, ‘ has left me alope in tiio world, ; 
ladcu with years, filled witii infirmities, a stranget tmd ' 
jwithouh friends.’ All those wh'JRn hejoved had 
(Mod him to their tombs, and the onljrtelative at Wbf 
dStlphed was an avarleious nephew, eager to seia^iJ^ 
possessions. 

The name of Nicholas Poussin will hevet flfe.’ 


was the first great Prench painter; and in hit^ 
united whilst, unhappily, ajo ofttsndiitBovet^rirt W 
qualities of the head aaAof the 
of the artist 'sritii the bumhle piety 
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nnTr’Tw MnAin ” * 4096; If, therefore, this succession Of lovehi^e te rightly 

OBiGiN OP Mosic. . ^ stated, a single home is enabled to exert the power of four 

As to the hackneyed doctrine that derives the origin of thousand and ninety-six horses!—imericon Courier, 
music from the outward sounds of'nature, none but^pseta * 
could have cSnoeivcifit, or lovers be justifled in repeating 
it. Granting c^^on tliat the singing of birds, the rippling 
of brooks, tho murmuring of winds, migiit have suggested 
some idea, in the gradual development the art, ail 
history, as well as the evidence of common sense, prcjjlhs 
that they gave no help whatever at tbj comnieneement. 

The savage lias never been inspired by them; his music, 
whcnAo'^:;'yiVj is a mere noise, not dcducible by any 
stretch of tiic iili^jination from such sounds of iiatnre. 

The national melodiSii of various countries give no oii- 
denee of any Influeiiec from'withont. A collection of 
native airs from different parts of the world will help ns 
to nj theory e 8 to wlietlier they have lisen composed in 

valleys or on plains, by resounding sea-sliores or liy ro.nriiig i ue iiomc oi earin is noi tor me; 

waterlails. There is notiiing in the niusic itself iviiicii teils p’9r otf my spirit’s dwelling lies; 

of the natural souiuls most cniiniion in the desolate steppes I'hc oyc of faith alone can see 

the woody sicrnis of Spain, or the rocky glwji* Jts immiy gates beyond tho skies; 

of Scotland. *AV hat analogy there exists is solely with tho ,,,,.y-.i. iJ. i 

• , , , .1 ■' 1 . 1 . , 1 . 1 .. 1 he ear ot faith alone can hear 

mward character of the people themselves, and that too , • - ■ 

profound to be theorised iiixin. If we search the works of mnsie of its cc.asclcss song, 

the tarliCiSt compo.seiy, we fniil not the sligjitest evidence * As pearcr with each passing year 
of tlieir liaving been inspired liy any outward ageneii^. Its^ugcl-ehorns rolls along: 

Not till thf art stood upon its own independent foundations 

docs it apjvar tliat any musicians eier thought of turning Thvre is the home my spii'it seeks, 

such laatural sounds to account; and-tlioiigli witli Ueeth- Atfovo tiic fadeless stors on high! 

oven’s exquisite I’.'istoral Symphony ringing in our ears, 'Where not a note of discord breaks 

witli its pliuntive clarionet cuckoo to eontrsului; our words ipi,,. giiy^y ehaiu of liannotiv • 

--we should say that no compositions eonld Im of a l.igh ^Vliere light witliout a shadow lies, 

class m which such souiiuswerc cojisihcuous.— Murray s * , . , . . . . 

Readlna for the Mail. % 1 *'1'*'**^^^ without a tear, 


MiY SPIBITJS HOHB. . 

Whebe is the home my spirit scckis 
Amid this world of sin and care, 

■Wltere even joy of sorrow speaks, „ 

And Death is lurking everywhere ? 

Oil I not amid its fadhig bowers 
My wearied soul can find repose, 

For serpents lurk bciioath its flowers. 

And thorns siuTonud its fiiircst rose. 

Tho home of earth is not for me; 

F 9 r off my spirit’s dwelling lies; 

The ejjc of faith alone can see 
Its iieimiy gates beyond tho skies; 

The ear of faith alone can Iicar 
The mnsie of its ec.isclcss song, 

As pearcr with each passing year 
Itajaugcl-chorns rolls along: 

There is the home my spii'it seeks, 

Atfiivo tiic fadeless stars on high! 

■\Vliere not a note of discord breaks 
The silver ehain of liannotiy ; 

Wliere light witliout a shadow lies. 

And joy ctu speak without a tear, 

And Deatli alone—the tyrant—dies; 

The iiomc iny spirit seeks is tfiere ! 

• 'M. Y. G. 


that, too, witliout the aid of steam or any auxiliary other 
than his own stout arm. It overeonies or disproves the 
heretofore-received prineiplc in mei'liauies, of not gaiidtig 
power without a lo.ss of .speed. A rcliiiiicdes, in declaring his 
ability to move tjie world, if lie liad a suitable position for 
bis fulcrum, convoyed an ant illiisti’ntinn of the riicasurcli’ss 


power of tho lever wlicn exerted to its fullest e.xtent. Tills 
ftdlrat extent Mr ArcliarJ elaim.s to have attained in the 
action of a succession qj; parallel levers—one lever upon 
second, the second upon a third, the third upon a fourtli, 
and so on progressively; each succeeding lever of the 
samolnufftli as the first, and all operating simulfaneflOWy, 
tho wl(Wlber upon,%nd witli all the utiicrs. This marvel¬ 
lous projwrty, of multiplying ♦tverage, is attained witliout 
any dimintltion in speed, since, to whatever extent .the 


additional levers may be carried, tho entu'C succession is Foriniog one of tho Votiimos of Chahbkhs's IwstaucTiva and 
moved lA one compact ina.s.s, operated upon at the same KinTsaTAiNaNa LmnAiiy. 

instant, the last lever movbtg at tlic siumo rnomenWath • - 

thefimt. This simultaneous movement of a succession of ■ Price Od Tam-Ower 

par»Uci levers, acting the one ui>onJJie other, with a force 

succesidvoiy Increasing and in geometrical proportion, is *’**AMBERS8 POCKET MiacEIiL^Yi fow«in(rati»iiaA»* 
the grand desideratum, the ne piut ultra, in the science of foe itaama, w fiie Bnau. 

moonanies,'whl^ the mventor profosses to have MehieveU • * VOLUME XI.’ ■ ■ ' . 

-t^plaoe this iTOtipiied ad itifiniUm jiower io its p^dns^ a j* emtinuea in Xonaig refowM. i' ' 

l^t, we ma^ oUaerye'.tjiat a inyaif power—say that of .... , „.* ■ . .Ll.— 

horse—will impart to a lever of a given dimension a . ... ■" 

Mxtecntold poweri :that 4x*eenfirid power gives the ^ w’ 

, suci^iig lever Wkty-foarfold tecreasej riiat to the N.CaAWBsiis, 

gives to the fourth leverjm increase ^ Upper SimkvUl*fiti^, tfoldfo.—AmSrMaiiatnfoWI^^ 

is fotoleveJ^wiUt its largely increased 

I ■ «fiMty,.,^lve8^ to-the fifth teget the enormous Increase of 


Tins AKCliARD I,EVER I’owEn. Tlic liomc illy Spirit sccks is <Afre 

OnreAtentiou has been iiivitwl to an invention, of a very • "M. Y. G. 

rennu'kable character, whicli, if realising the claims asserted__ ^_ 

in its hchalf, will fully equal, if it does not for oveeed in * 

importance, any discovery of tlie age. It consists in an THE crjAitATi-iiisnoo GiRi.s’ SCHOOL. 

'V,*: i’*"’"*’ "> « '•«»”>- f>iriiisl.ed .after the Euro- 

tI e! 1^ •'''"''’"*"”’,■"'''.7' peaii fashion, soi.Ie thirty or fimty little giris, ail dressed 

extent. roiKlor our account of thih now marvel quite .a* *1. .. 1 1 . -au *1 

inercdilile in the outset, we will slate on the inveii or’s ' ‘, n s " .. . l ‘ 71;™*"“*“ 

authority, that Uie steam of an ordinarj tea-kettle ma, be i “a® ’’T'? 

madetoyodueos.meientmomen.^ tim tan^^w 

ma? exert a po^r^qual tlio.!i;,-!ltd Imr""^ '"> 

.V . . .1 -1 e . .. wortliv hliet and Ins kinsmen; see behind ll. , a 

that. too. without the aid of sli'imi or nov aiiviliiirv rtl.her . . * . ..v.i.i..* .a 


an THE CrjAItATI-IIISHOO liliu.s’ SCHOOL. 

V'*i Imagine in a sjiiieious rooiii, fiiriiislied .after the Euro- 
''t. P™" tliirty or forty little giris, all dressed 

line in (|,(,ip many „{ them laden with rich ornaments— 
lanUIets iiinl caiTiiigs—seated iiftordci'*'arouiid the room, 
gazing anxioitsly fi-oin their large, lustnms, and soulful 
nn- „|i„„ ji,,, strangei-s «lio sit at tlie table dirertln- t!ie 
nan e.vainin.ntioii, aided by the te-aclier, tlic Buperiiitond' Is, 


crowd of Hindoos in tlieir flowing robw and picturesque 
turtians, tlieir faces iieainiiig witli eagerness and dvligld, 
as tiiey watch the answers of the pupils—many of thee, 
relatunis, some even their wives; listen also to the lo' 
itfid sweet voices of childlinod. eliaiiting in the afenilioj.- 


.n.rel;r‘,T -F r r "“’r”*, ' clfildliood, chanting in the eifeoti'io...- 

of the lever wlien exerted to its fullest e.xtent. This ^a d f tT V" praisiw of ediica 

extent Mr Arcliard claim, fo havJ ntti.i.,cd 1 he ‘“’P ’ Of « 


aiid of one of the most pleasumblc moments in the life of : 
a new-comer .—UrntAay Gazette. I 


Jtat PvhVuhrd, Price Is, (id. Cloth Uttered, 

THE MHIIAI. PHILOSOPHY OF PALKYs wW^dditional 
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P IT n T P I C A T I () X. 

Wk are so nrnuli cruafuros of lialiit, that to ho coiisii'T.. 
i.f lui error is very far iiulc-ed froiii lieiii" ready to 


tlu* tot»lisIi hi iiaiid, and tlatse ivlui liavt* hiio^vledj'e 
those ^ilio liave none, and eoii-sliaiii Ihcii) into ways 
c’ljlidueive to tlieir safety and liatiinneas.* It will not 
do, in a dense, hi};hly-oriraiused society like ours, to 


correet it. It may he made clear as possible, that there i allow imlelinite frei'doin to each individual: that is 


is some physical condition aitaeliino to our ri'sidenfe, 
rendering it unhealthy; hut if we have h^iic laidured 
the evil, and have no more thail a rhtincc of beinc seri¬ 
ously injured by it, our enstomarj’^ aequiese-jnee in the 
I'outinc of c.xistence is almost sure to make us inditli'rent 
to it. It is for this rea.son, in {treat part, that the 
Sanitary Caust> makes such stow jirocress. The peojile 
arc not generally ignorant that a eontined roian with 


the privilege <V' the savage in hi.s tjiinly-peojiled wilds. 
AVlien man comes into towered eitie.s, he must he 
aeeoinnioilating, or he will not he endiir.il^e. This 
.seeiii.s to us fully to constitute a right of the enlightened 
j and rational to see that plnn,s are adopted for the goixl 
, o' tin' whole, juid that they are duly enforced where, 

I fiom ignoraiu'e or iiidilierenee, there is any disposition 
I to shirk them. It is, in short, the basis of tiie idea of 


little ehango of air, or a collection of siirfaee Wider near ii I’ldice; a force »ilesigned, in its jirimitive ahsolutc 
a dwellinjr, has an unfavonrahle tendency with reganl charai'ler, for the siijiporf, not of a si lljsh despotism, 
to huiiltli; hni tiu'ir traditionary habits enable tbem to hut of an lailhority inspire^ by views of general vn'iietit, 
submit patieully to such evils. The difficulty is to gel • and which h.is no other jmrpo.sc than to make indivi- 
Ihei^i to change their habit.s. | dual.s ai't or retrain from acting as is best foii the 

Another thing pri'senting great obstructions to siini- 1 cutire public. * 

tary reform, is the structniv of existing houses and j On this theory, it elearly is allowable to take strong 
slrceta. In iniuiy of our ♦owns*, the principal ways ,md ■ measuri' for the enforcement of both cdueatiiiii and Ihu 
lanes are as they ^-ere layout in the middle ages, and '^niles of liealth among the iieople. There is greatjo.i- 
a va.st number rfhou.ses are ns they were built a eentnry lousy in the English as to all i’owers whatswior, 
ag before any one thought of arrangenients for health, and j'cr.-onal freedom in domi'.stie things is intensely 
Th'-ie is a remarkable parity between the two kinds appn'eiatcd. Hut Ihi.s is a feeling tliqt m.ay be eiirried 
of di:‘.ieulty. A narrow street is like a bad habit too far- as. for exainjile. when, euiitciit with the old 
thoroughly established. A town placed long ago upon eonstaliles and wateliinen, lliey resisted the intmluclioii 
giound unsuitable for drainage, is like Mmir settled of a regular ))oliiv three tli:'.( should be jiartly under 
SI stem of life which w<» feel it to he ini])os.sibIe to government control; an institutiou which, as is well 
r ';'oij*»i^Ve sec how the house might lx- roomier,'tlib* kiiow:-. has proveil an en. to none hiit-the bad. It is 
ircet wider, ami effeeAive drains eoii*hieted nniler most desirable tliat jirejudiees ,on this point were 
gr-und ; but there i.s the house built lujig atfo, and we ovi'reome, sint'e'lhe harm appreliended is so visiomiry, 
ennuol at once dilate it like a balloon—there is the ami the resulting gixid so immense, 
siv.'et, with its proiierty deniareations fixed in past * The right of a ixiliec to suppress local nuisances 
ages, ami not to be changed witliout an enormous is, however, alreiuly established. It is mot going much 
amount of trouble. A habit is in lum h tlif- same furflier to assume a right to dictate arraivjt-.'jpents 
predicament. building and draiuiug^iml for the cleanliness of 

It is prtiposed at Manchester ^o atlemjit a sanitarjl lioiise ami person,.in ordiT to avert diseases th.ak 
rcAirmation by means of lectures and tracts addressed are ajit to spread beyond those wh.o arc remiss m tlieso 
to the people, and a society has been foriniitl for the particulars. And il A, 11 , and (, are entitled to be 
pntposp. Doubtless, the late intelligence ri.%pcetiug a protettwl from the consequeneos of physical impurity 
probaWe third visit from Asiatic cliolera is what 1 ms and uial-arrangoiueiit in D, E, and E, are they not 
prompted tiiis effiirt, than which nothing can be more equally entitled to bo* saved from all the ills that may 


Adth iu cleanliness anil pure air is a nieasurt iuWfiye to aoo thiitp, E, and F, are tolerably edgeatt^, ^ 
too miUl for the oiicasiOu. It is in the way so la to raise them out of the savage, illitor^te 
ofdnii^gapd, and It will do some good ; but sometlling *whLeh tends so much to public detriroenf? We fttHy" 
If the people are to be savctl firora the believe they may take this course, not merely withou l 
fliat toet them, it must bo in a groat iiyury to t]io true liberties of the individual, l«|t ibt'; 
qf tliem^lves. ‘ their great ultimate aijjpnncemdht, there hdlng^ nijrj 

Iflaw of social life that makes itself possibility of iwrfect fi'cedom to any whife ,* 
*trou|}y'^«Uil^ us, It is that the wise have to take number are l^ft frpe to follow every jfudb and rMkle^, 
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impulse. We are' scarpcly prepared to say, that a 
lcK:islative interference.' to put down the use of intoxi- 
culing: liquc^s is expedient in this country, ■while i^uiiiic 
opinion remains as it is; b6t we li.ive no suniplo what¬ 
ever in avowififr, that we see no theurcticiil objection 
to it, and should l»e ghul if our comitrjj^ were ripe for 
.adopting such a measure. It has-been adopted, ajj^is 
well known, iji the state of Miiine, ai^d with a degree 
of sueet^gjthat seems to h:\tregiven siilirfaction. All 
that fs Wtnif(7f,-*;,s., a determination of the majority to 
have their way in matter. They must be inepiiivd 
for a vigorous etibft at iirs#, and niiswerviiig tiruiiiess 
for some time afterwards, liight soon the ovcrjwwcred 
minprily would he thankful for luwiug been saved 
from themselves. 

llic city of London, previous to tlie five of IfifiC, was 
. too mnch huddled, and ronseciueiitly unhe.althy. 'Ijie 
inhabitants,tfrom luibit, submitted, :ind would probably 
have gone on submitting to the present day, to a luou- 
strqus r.ate of mortality, inferring ii fearful and iiK'st 
unequal struggle of 2 )oor liumun natufe witli unre¬ 
lenting ejvcnmstanoes. Providence came in to bn-ak 
the siwlLof habit; and Loudon, r(*built on a more 
healthy plan, lias since liad occasion to bless the dcsliiiy 
which laid its ancient lane-like streets in ashes. 'May 
not an earthly power interfere for .siniilai* ]mvi)()ses? 
On a point where all lliinkiiig persons are at one in 
opinion, why not? (^onflagralipu is not tlio means 
which saiic men w ould adopt; soflictliiiig safer, but 
equally^ decisive*, may Iw .adopted. The fact is, tlicrc is 
a shi'^isli principle in ordiKary liuman naftire which 
requires an external force to be exercised ujiou it, if 
we Would tj’jsh to SCO (•itlior duty ]ierformeil or evil 
avoided, llowm.iny have wislied to learn a particular 
language, but failed in the energy reepii-sile f<ir tin- 
task, till Shine necessity arose to eomiiel them—painful 
at first, but gratefully looked back upon wlien the j 
pain was past and tlie acquisition made! How often 
do wo see obligations and ixjsjwinsibilitios of a burden¬ 
some nature prompt men iiilo an Jionourable .-letivity, 
who might otherwise have been unli.-ijipy idlers! A 
right-spirited man, who knows wliat duty is, but at 
the same time experiences some sliare of tlie usual 
huiguor in addressing himself to it, positively enjoys 
and delights in'tlie external iuqmlse which ‘gives liiin 
not to choose.’ Wcbai'e a cf-rtain indefinable salisfac- 
tion in yielding to any necessity, apparently fixaii its 
relieving us of tlic <>ain wliiclt always attends the 
internal debate—to do or not to do; Now, these are 
principles of wfiich wc should have advantage 
evenl^ a strong f'olicy being adopted Ibr purification, 
whether moral or physical'. A workiiig-inan, who. 
hesitated whctlier he should allow* liis son to reipaiu 
longer < at school or send Itim to a factory, would 
placidly see the young naan going on in his cducsyonal 
course, if he know that the law gave him no sdternntfvo. 
Tl)e stupid, and not very agrooablo * cannot-be-fasheJ ’ 
feeing, would by most be felt as well exchanged for a 
compulsion which; the very activity it brought, 
brought the jjfsyfhl feeiiiig of diiSealties overefime aj^. 
com^ secured. i * ‘ / 

And, after ;all, H iii hut a transition ftou one .w of^ 
habits and plactiees to another which is required. 
For, of when once a better system was intro- 
duehd and, fkbty s^. agoing, the necessity for coin- 
pulsltfli Would cease. Tlie pe(6yle would go-on smoothly 
ha pt; f habits, Ubd oh] jr iv dnder tliat such practices 

aS '^icy had to feok back upon should eVet; have existed. 

’ . .. p __ ^ 


Alas, however, we hear it called visioniiry to expect 
any siwh great reform to ho clfcclcd in sneh a country 
aS ours. We are too practical a people to listen to sudi 
wild projKisals. A practical (leople 1 let ns see how a 
practicnl pcopk- pleases to act in the circumstances. Tlie 
approach of cholera is announced, and immediately tlie 
practical people sends a band of ofHcers through the 
fetid lanes and courts where jiovcrty dwells, to white- 
wjisli every wall ton feet up, and all the iiitoriurs of Iho 
houses. At the same time, a slight addition is*mado 
to tlie efforts at sweeping and keeping clean all those 
^Miic.s and neglected corners. Tlio practical people 
receives a report that all this is done, and is for tlio 
time content. Now, tlie general*amngements in those 
lanes are siieli tliat eleanliness is an impossibility. 
Tlie bouses are so confined, damp, and ill ventilated, 

, Unit thei-e eau ke no health in them. Tlic people subject 
thenia Ives to additional debilitation by drinking, and 
eoiisequeul want of proiiy food. If, for such a case, i 
a little extra seavengering, and an administration of , 
wbite-wflali,*is all Unit I’ractical I’copic can do, tlion it 
cli'ariy .appLiirs lliat I’nu-tical I’eople is n.;t the wise 
man lie tliiiiks liiniself, but a mere cliild, and scarcely 
even tliat. ‘ Tlie real practical pliilosoiilier, according 
to our conception of liiiii, when he lias soinctiiing to 
do. lalces tlie sti-ps requiivd for doing it wliolly and 
salisliictorili. Tlie real visionary nnui, according, like¬ 
wise, to our conception of liini, is one who deludes liim- 
self info some liclief tliat efR'cts eaii be brought about 
willioiit means and causes, or tliat, sumeliow, wlien the 
powder-train of Cause lias been laid niT,1‘‘iguiteil; the 
explosion of-Efi'ecl will not take place. It is mueji to 
Ijc feari-d, tliat the I’nictii-id rcople of the vulgar con¬ 
ception, is of lids laf Icr character. Il'licn true practical 
wisdom is understood, I’lirilicatiuu of all kinds will bo 
effeeted, but not till tlieii. 

i__ . _ _ Ss—. _•<_ 

AN AWKWAUJI FKE Die AMENT. 

Hy no manner of means! I was not in drink When it 
oceiirred; although, if the Inith must out, I was botli 
ill love and in debt. Now, I know tliat among tlic 
fortunate part of mankind -those wlio have anything 
in yieir pockets to take rare of—there Is a sort of 
prejudice, ns it were, against dehtoi-g; and a^itW^'di to 
sUnd well wilili all classes, and aiipeal to the Universal 
sympathies of the company, It is necessary to say a few 
words touching this little circmnstauce of debt. That I 
liiid lived beyond niyiiicome is true, and that tbe balance 
spent, therefore, was not fairly my own, 1 admit; but I 
was tlic next heir to rather a snug property, then pos¬ 
sessed by a decidedly cldei-ly and ailing individual; and 
in incurring delit 1 cqnld not be said to bo without what 
the law calls a reasonable probability of paying. In Ikct; 
if the woifit bad come to tho worst, I could have sold biy 
birthrightVt any time, cleared rayaeif with the 
and bad a tolerahlo residue over. althiiKt^ a 

heedless and imprudent young fcllovV; I tvas but jfttie 
worse, since my misdeeds could not seriously Or 
nehtly ^iyure afiy one but myselfi 1 was; ih 
hsc a common expression^, nobody’s enemy bat 
However this may be, tlic di&ultief of my 
hicnxisod day by day, tiU at length 1 trjls Ig ||^lly 
dread bf a writ. Tlicn why not sell my »t 

once; pay off my debts, put the buladoe 
and ding myself abroad^upott iftdi j 

fortune? Because twaa’Uot (^ly l^^love. 

The young lady hstfsdf have oj^ded' About 
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Bie lu88 of tile ^statCt and bein^ of as sanguine a temper 
as mysOlf, ahi^ Would have joined without terror hi nuy 
wild-goose scheme I might have devised; but, ulus ( 
ITuiumcrtou Lotlge, the then, property of Theodore 
lluuks, Esquire (a worthless miser), was ^he (Ally bond 
of sympathy between her father and myself; and, in 
fact, it was with special reference to my succession 
that he had given his consent to iwr engagenient. U'o 
sell my reversion, therefore, was out of the question ; 
hpt what was the alternative? To be locked up for an 
indefinite period, without Sven tlic cuusolalion of my 
divine Althea coming to whisper at my grates; I'or 
there was no such stringency in our eiigageuicnt tst to' 
insnre its eontimiing a nioincnt after tlie desperate state 
of my cireuiustanees hecaine known to her fatlicr. 

One morning, wlieii hrooiling on these matters over 
iny untasUai coffee, the rat-tat of tlic jiostmuu made 
my heart jump; and presently two letters were Iijjnded 
to me. One was from Allliea; but I chose to open tlic 
other first, in order" to get riil of it. It was from a 
comrade, a horribly laeoiiic fellow, and. cunlainAl 
uothing luo^ than these words: "‘Ware Ji.iak—tlic 
writ is out! ’ Wliile my nerves were' still jarring from 
the el«?ctric shock, I seized Althea's le tter. :pid opened 
it with trembling bauds. Thu news it brought was to 
tills' pleasant I'llect:—A rival, between wlioni and 
myself there hael once been a strong hesitation in the 
father’s mind, had recently been iniieli at llio heiii'-e, 
and apiioared to have made p-eat progress in tlie old 
geitllcmau’s eoufielence. His rise in estimation and 
my fall bciiig«sjinultaueoua, tluTe eoulil be little elouht 
as to wlwse good olHe'es the latter might he ascribed to; 
and tit lenglli Mr Harley had eoiiitnunicaletl to Althea 
the fact, tluit her favoured lover was a ruined spend¬ 
thrift, who would never possess an acre in tlie world, 
iqid had commanded her to break off tlie aequaiutiuiee. 
The spirited girl l^ad wrj^ii this to me by the ve.ry 
next post, suggesting that, if I could eieiir my cliaractcr, 
I should come down on a visit, as if ignorant of tlie 
new turn affairs had taken; and that if I could not 
clear my cliarat'ler, so far as mere inqirudenee was 
concerned, 1 should want all the more, by aud l>y- - 
meaning the time wlieii she sliould be tnenty-one— 
somebody to take care of me. 

I d^|gi ''>)pued to take her advice. To sell the reA'r-s 
“siou woulu be maiiness; for, not to moniion Althea’s 
moderate dojvry, a few years of eeouijmy, when the 
estate did become ray own, would set all to rights. At 
nitytate, to stay where I was would be worse iiiudiiess— 
n BMdttess which would lead—-iierlmps in n few liours— 
to my consigiiment to that deliglitftil’ retreat, Helvedcrc 
PUgJ?,* on tiie door of which would stare me in the 
fa(S6 the inwriptioa on Dante’s hell. My motions were 
qifickeneJ by the recollection, that my creditors liad 
rec^ved information, only a day or two bofo*;, of Mr 
HoAka^a rqcovory from liis more pressing' •ailments. 
.At &r iB^rc age, all creditors know that there is 
nplW^ia tbat) at least under a hundred, or a few 

get down to tlie old House, I w«* ve?y 
eqe^ iP^ived.'tQI!: its- master: altliough, to do liiuu 
bad toq. much politeness to tell me to get 
rival, wbojn I had known some years before, 
wi^ ji^e^itiasperingi WeUdooklngt just such a Mow 

' I . *■ * . .-.. w ■ , 

b ooa^itsrcd tadencate to 
pnt Haoe on letters sent by 


as It would be iiiiiwssible to find imy reasonable excuse 
for kiioeking down ; and as for ,niy charming Althea, 
wltl^lRir I could only hold coiumunion with the eyes, 
for the two gentlemen took; good cure that we should 
liavc 110 opportunity of meeting alone. •t)ii the third 
morning after my arrival, finding that the. motion 
iiiurt eoine froifi me, I requested an interview with Mr 
Iluiiey, .111(1 was summoned in duo form to ids stud}'. 
On my way thithJr, /u ariitwas suddenly strstdied out 
of OIK' of the rooms in tlie corridor al()n.i' a*n1f5? I*was 
passing, and 1 felt myself drawii^-i'by Althea. Sho 
was looking pale and terrowstriekeii. 

. ‘ My dear love,’ said I, ‘ do not be alarmed ; 1 am 
just going in to iell youi father tliat iv*s nil riijlit. 
My diflfieiiltie.-i Jire qot imaginary, I admit, tmt they 
are comiiarutively trifling. We sli.ill get on famously, 
depend upon it.’ 

•*Tben wliat,’ .said slip breathlessly, ‘did ^hat odious 
mail mean by writing, liy the iii'xt post after you 
eiime, to J’arkina H I’ecrie, witli whom I know 
yoii have disagreeable transactions?’—1 started likt a 
gujlty Uiiiig—*An(l wliiit comieelioA is there between 
tlnit eirennistanec ainl tlie appeitranco lier^* a fi?w 
niimites ago of two liaiig-dog looking mem* neither 
geiitldnen nor servant.inquiring for you?’ I 
staggered against tlie wall, as if I liad received a 
blow. , ^ 

‘Althea,’ said I, ‘ili.ive not deceived }'ou, and-yet 
r am lost! Vavliiiis v*! I'eeric arc tlie prosiTiiting 
attorneys, and liic ^tvso iik'ii are bniliU's. My debts 
are by no means ruiiions, so flir as ilio amount is 
eoiK'cnied, and yet 1 sliall lie ui prison Heavenjinuws 
liow long.’ • • • 

‘ Tliat neeils not—must not he! ’ she cried, while a 
glow of resolution oter.spread her pale face. ‘I have 
sent them into ti room to wait fiir you, unci fsiiall take 
care tliat tliey will wait for an hour to come. Here, 
get out of this viiidow—lliev arc on tlie otliqr side of 
the liousi'. You know tlic footpalli hauling tlirough 
alie wood to the town, and there yon may reiiiaiii 
unknown till tliey lose hope and return to .London.’ 

1 Tiiere was no alternative. We parted ns lovers part 
Mliohave no time fur ceremonious leave-taking; and 
allowing myself to drop geiiHy from the window, w'liich 
was near tlie gryiuid, I darted Into the shrubbery. 

I had lu'arlj' reached tlie fence wliieii divided this 
gtoiinds from a thin sern iby wood, studded liere and 
there vitii large tree.s, an i iiiterseefed by the town- 
w.ird I'o.itpatli, wln'n t wa.s startled by tlio sound of 
voices and rusliing i’eet. Iielihul mb. To go out into 
tlie exposed part of liic wotsl would lie destruction; 
and, turning sliarply away inlo.tl\}‘ tliiekest of the 
pfiintntion; 1 foliowed its course lengthwise, to make 
11 detour. Still the sounds followed. My pursuer*, 
on sfmiiig ,it the fence, li.ad doubtless seen .that T 
was not ill the woml,’ and they were'now on my trail 
tiirotigli the trees like hlodR-liouiids. But my wind 
was gcKid, my dislike to Belvedere Place decided, ray 
fear of losing Altliea excessive; and so I rushed «nadly 
on, beypiying in all proiiahility my course by the datfor 
I indde among the branches. J wa.s at length near the 
end of the plantation, with a thick and lofty hedge bn 
my right hand. My mind w'as made up. On the Oth|b 
side, there was a large tree with foxurlant foliage, ia|b 
which it would be easy to climli^s I should w pt^ 

_1__t_- xl_'foA __ 


hark^uin, turned the hedge, and sprang up tlut ijeed, 
ndrdly knew how. A fow twigs for my Imnds, 

I’ew knots for my feet, were the ohly Oidb 
eonsldcrablc height; Imt there a thick hrauehffl^nc||L4' 
«®on tvhich I cwitrivisd toeing nOtee'tl’., 'Tfiiyiiife®;’'' 
'hoirever, was rotten, flir the tree -wag 
fotdm were 'stiu nt' so^ distance 
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fact, it was only the foliage I had seen from tlw otftor 
side of the hedge, and I'had then no suspicion that the 
trunk was so lofty and so bore. But tlicrc was time 
’ for considciation—^he brapeh was going ; and catching 
desperately at one some fwt above my hoatl, I spurned 
tlie former froVn nKf, and it broke otf witlj a eraek close 
to the trunk. I w'as safe, liowevcr; there were some 
knots for my feet, and having tolerably sin?wy yins 
of my own, I was Siam in a complete bower of folmge, 
in the very middle of the tree. * 

B«it as well have remained in the shelter of 

the hedge^ forTfty pnr.suc:rs were evidently at fa>ilt. 
Having reiichod tUft. end ^f the plantation, they hail 
turned off to thread it in another direction; and I conld 
hear thtdr voices growing more and more distant, till they 
(liqd entirely away. tVell, here 1 w:#, as sung as King 
Charles in the oak, and I had Jiims to reconnoitre. 
The house, of wliich I could see tiie eliiinney.s llirough 
the trees, was about two miles distant, and tlie liigh- 
way about^ a guusliot from my pendi. IVith V^e' 
exception of these two objects, there was iiotliing 
around me but foliage, nion* or less thick, as far as the 
ey# could sec. It was the verj' country for a rnnaway. 
No bushranger could have desired better? 'J’ho coiicijal- 
inentof tjie town was quite unni'ees.sary—sujiposing one 
could livfc on hazel nuts. If 1 had only liad my sim¬ 
pering rival sitting face to face with me on tlie liranch, 
I sliould have been perfectly happv ! It was evident 
that the traitor, who appi'ared to kuow^so,uuicli of my 
alTiurs, had betrayed my wheri-aliouts to J'arkins 
Pcerie, with the view of getting me locked np out of 
his waj'. But I .should by and ky convince liim of ids 
mistake. He little knew that I was at this moment 
pcrch^ig in a tree, as free as any bird of the air, witliin 
obseiimtion, thougli invisible myself, of tlic*very liouse 
wlierc he dwelt, and with the power to swoop down 
upon him as soon as I might find it convenient. 

■\Vhile* ptirsuing the.se refleetion.s, my eye involun¬ 
tarily followed tile line of the trunk by w hieh I had 
climbed. The branch midway had gone; tlicrc was 
not cveft*atwig iK-twcen it and me; and tlie di-tance 
to the ground was far too gre.at for any luniian beiii;^ 
to drop without being eitlier killed or frightfully 
maimed. This was awkward. But there wciv other 
sides—and of precisely the same cliaraeter: to deseend 
alive witliout c“.xfraneons assistance was iiupussibh! 
Here was a predicament, and ratlicr ipi alarming one. 
But 1)0 —nonsense!—at so short a distance from a 
geutlemnii's house, and within sight and iiearing of th(> 
high-road, it wuis absurd to supjio.se that 1 sliould he 
long heforc obtaining assistance, wlieiievcr I made uii 
my mind to sumiiKin it. Some hours, of course, it 
would he necessary to pass, to give tlfc' hailifts time to 
take themselves ofl'^ but this was only what I desired 
—there was no compulsion in it. I w'as a great dc*tl 
better off than if I had gone to llio town ; foy here I 
was ciqse by the scene of interest, quite a ueighUdnr- ~ 
living, as it were,"next door. 1 riiu over all the points 
of encouragement I could Slink of, ciniiping myself on 
tlie back with great heartiness, and tlicn, as I became 
accustpmed to tny position, 1 tried to examine the 
premises, and go about my own locality withoqt cere¬ 
mony. But this was unsuccessful. When a branch 
bent under me, 1 clutched with liands and feet at every 
o&er within'reach, and backeiout of tlie jicril witli 
fear and trembling. The fact is—^for why shouhl 1 
conceal it?—I Kas^tcither woodsman nor cragsman, 
but a downi<|{ht Londoner! and my gettinf up jj^o 
that impossible situation was <a mere mimclA of 
teptpor^ ^itemebt. ^ • 

A eeirlaSi) ti^e passed by—how many yean 1 know 
not! but ai I was sure that the bailiffs must 
lure decampe^, if^ indeed, they were not dead and 
buried long iigov«4d cvca*tf otherwise, t felt that it 
would 'be ittorp manly, to confioht them ai mice, thmi 
keep hidl^riU etm ’^ iho world on the top of a tree. 


My tactics bad teen so for successful. Wit it was need- 
ioss to push them to extravagance. I would now look 
out lor some means of rovlsithlg the surface of the 
earth, and give notice, a(a;ordiygIy, to my neighbours 
that 1 would accept of their assistance. But .not one 
of these iniUviduals was visible; and I recollected, not 
without some feeling of indignation, that 1 hod not 
lieheld a living soul since I had betaken myself to my 
porch. It is the most comfortable tiling in the world 
to be out of tcmiier, Imt the reaction is aiiserable; and 
by and by a sort of inifigiving came stc.aling over me, 
cold and heavy, like a wet blanket. 

But courage! there is a sound in the air; at first 
ra lo^w and litful muniiur, then gaining voluino as it 
advances, like tlic nisli of tlie flowing tide. It is the 
sound of wheels. The mail heaves in sight; it turns 
the shoulder of the plautation in iieautifiil style; it 
comes srfeepiugly on in a graceful canter. To get 
out, as soon as my hope lieeame conviction, upon the 
extryjiest branch, as far as it would bear the weight of 
my liody, was but tlie work of an instant; and tliere I 
sat, hat in litind, prepared to tlirow my wliole soul into 
a, shout at the projier time. Tlie time eainc. ‘ Hoy!’ 
cried 1 , waving niy iiat with iinctioii. ‘ Hoy! ho-o-oy! ’ 

I could seuitlie jieojile on the top looking rwind in every 
direction, j^t length they observed me, and reB{>ondcd 
eourteous^v to toy sahile with a Iiurra! One of them 
Xiut his hand to the side of Ills month, and sent me a 
mes.sage, which never reached ni(> in an articulate slate; 
aiiotlier touched ids nose with his thnmh, and moved 
tlie fingers at me in a frit'iidly w.ay; tlic guard blew 
several notes npou Ids horn, by way of an adieu, and 
tlicn the equi|iage disappetired. Tliis was dishearten^g; 
and tile iiouglis of that old tree were so frail, emitting 
e\erv now and then a eraekling soniMl'thut alarmed 
me by ils^^very imhi-eility. 1 hacked from my dan¬ 
gerous position witli infinite caution, and was •'once 
more shrouded iwnung the foliage. 

As J lay tliere, under tlic green canopy, much at my 
bodily case, an idea arose in my mind, tliat tlie whole * 
thing was unreal. Tlie iimlon of my teing fixed like 
a erow's nest on tlie top nts a trw, was too. absurd. 
'I'liere was a want of rr<iisriiMtiiii:(* aliout it tliat 
.slioeked the taste. How could J have got up?—thlit 
seemed still more imjsissible than getting down. It 
was altogether ridietiloiis. 'I’he probability was, tliat I 
was lying iisleeji under the hedge - a inticli more likely 
jdacc of refuge than a tree-top; and I was fora momciit 
tempted to rcjieut an experiment I had often made 
,wl|'ii labouring under the nightmare—to throw myself i 
over the iinaginary pretnpice, sure of being|tt 9 Wkened«| 
by the shoel^ of the descent. But I was roused from i 
this fancy bye soincthing more grateful: it was the 
merry voices of children, borne to me on the soft still 
air, as they were*i)as.sing along the road. Tlicse angels 
were surely sent for my relief! .and bending forward 
as fanias I durst, I gave otit again my ‘ ho-o-oy! ’ The 
angels stopped and listened as if transfixed'; but when 
they Iicanl a rexictition of the mysterious sound, coming 
from nobody, and from nowhere in partwular, they 
echoed it witli a simultaneous scream, and taking to 
their hufils, were soon out of sight. 

. 'I'lie tlrtng, then, was real enough. I tvas aCinitUy on 
the top of a tree, from which t Itero was no getting dow ti.. 
The evening was alreanly beginning to close ip { and I 
was destined to pass the niglit covered Witli green 
Icave^like a lost bate in tlie wood—ifo much 
^Irfrn because alone 1 To pass the nighti—“o*' 
the next day, and the liext night, aiid tlie atoxt wtek ?' 
Why should anything happen to-morrow’, oi* other 
possible morrow, that had not happened to^ayT.; Was 
there anything more probable, riian thkt Lifoodp heosme 
the permanent Mte «oir of rite aehthtehrti^:—that niy 
mystks voice, growing more itInnre 

feeble, would giiwi th# baqated 
Sion; and that next winter pay mnoug ; 
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tlie bare bruncheii, would demonstrate the Aasonablencss 
the popular superstition ? 

Tlie eveniflg did cfose in, and then the iiighfr came 
down. The chimneys, the rotul, the trees, nil vnnishoif, 
and nothing was, visible for a* time but ii paly {'loom. 
1 dozed, for I could not be said to sleeiv; ail’d when 1 
opened my eyes agnin, the dark vaixiur tliat had over¬ 
spread the sky wns partially dis]H‘lled, and nuinliers of 
stars seemed to be trooping fortli from under it, and 
arranging tlieinselves in mystical liguR-s over the 
heavenly area. Then 1 slept, then I drennied, then T 
awoke again. Then I did not know where 1 was, till 
the ominous bending of the brandies, as 1 moved, 
recalled me to eonseiousness. 'I'lieii 1 (‘oiifoiinded tlu^ 
real with the unreal, and summoned the persons <fl' my 
waking thoughts to hold high converse with me Ix'tweni 
heaven and earth. Althea and her father—I’arkins iSi, 
Peeric—the rival anil Air TheiMlore, Iliinks »lhe liaililf 
and his follower; all eanie out of tlie gloom like the 
trooping stars, and glided round my eyrii?. 'I'lien, again, 
I was ravenously hungry, both aslee]) and awaki*; and 
no wonder, for 1 htul eaten nothing since the morning 
of the preceiling day. 1 fancied myself hrcakf.isling at 
Mr Harley’s, and troubling people for a .(jiiiintity'*of 
rolls, a fexv^almoii-stcaks, tlie wliole liam, jiud a hand¬ 
ful of eggs. Then, again, 1 wtis back to th(‘ romantic. 
Thp forest—in the iiincniiost wilrls of America—was 
on Are, and the vast liillows of flame came swVeping tind 
roaring towards mu from all points of the conip.i>.s. 
My eyes at length ached so niucli willi the intctisity of 
the boat and liglit, tli.at 1 awoke on a sudden, started 
up to a sitting jiosture, tind for a nunuenl fancied my 
dream was a reality, for the morning sun was Iieating 
full upon my face. 

‘ £eod t an’, 1 ,did think it were a (Christian on the 
tree!’ critsl a voice from below ; and looking down, 1 
saws one of the maids staring tip witli op 9 n e^es and 
mouth. 

‘ What Ix'o'st thou adoing there, zur,’ she inquired, 

‘ when the men fr.ae Lnnium be waiting for tlice 

‘ Nothing, gowl Molly,’ said I; ‘ i want to get down. 
Get snjiieliody to ^ring i>*AddiT.’ 

‘ Good lawkt! - hut how did thee get up, zurWell 
an’ zure, there Iks Thomas and Harry acoiiiitig. ami 
, they’ll Teteh the ladder from the plantation. I must 
tell nobody else, zur, for they be deatlly wishful to .get 
the reward, and I’m to he married to one on 'em.’ 
While she ran oil’ sereaniing for the men, some liitter 
thoughts passed through my mind. How luaii.^ .shilliiig.s 
and half-growns had rgiveil these ungrateful knaves! 

It —PHis.'W, their dearest anihilion is to he tlii‘ first Af 
betray into the hands of the IMiili^tines! 1 de¬ 

scended the ladder W'itli a stern, slow, and rheumatieal 
gravity, and fixed upon the caitiffs wlfbn I renelied tlu> 
ground so severe a look, that they shrunk back 
conscicnce'Striekcu. . 

Ou wo walked towards the house, my mind now 
made up as to how to play my part; and f flatter 
myself It was with some dignity 1 entered tlie hreak- 
fast-roowit anti bow'cd to Mr Harley and the rest of the 
coinpa»y, including the baililT and his follower. ‘I 
regret, sir,’ said I, going up to tlie Viaililf, i» ith grim 
eodi|lci«ehtiou, ‘that 1 have given you the, trouble of 

’ tropblo in life,' said he; ‘ but I did think you 
li#ve been in a greater hurry to hear that Mr 
’ ‘IniitUe Hunks has departed this life, and that I, 
iPtiwie, for myself and Mr Parkins, tlhall feel 
Btt^JwMwmr^ ly your professional patronage.’ » 
]i|rWc8 dazzled. There wIs a stifled cry at the door 
Althea, half-smothered by mingled sobsi 
andhiti^t^r, wks being pushed forward hy Motliy, and in 
an'hw^at I Had her in my arms, and wholly smotherod 
he»w;ith kissds. ,On raisiflg.my head, I saw the rival 
PWiif. tfih yripdow on lior»sbaek, slowly enough to 
.see on. within. { gave him a friendly | 


noli of good-by. JTIiat liavoc I did make that inomiiig 
among the rolls, and salmon-steaks, ami eggs, and ham! 
After breakfiist, my iiostpoiied interview with Air 
Haale’)!' took phu'e, which ended, aj you Ml guess, by 
making Althea my own. ‘ 

KNAVES AND K O K K S. 

I t !»as licen left for modern refinement to introduce the 
minute cla.ssific.itionAif/•a/i'cs which i.s now so faniiliiir 
to us. Tlicrc are tfie dinficr-knifc, tlie ilc^g-t-knifc, 
aiiil the carver; the liiitelicr’s knife •• .‘..‘VlieVurtier’s 
knife; the cliccsc-knifu .and thp * oy^tcr-knife; the 
I>allel-knife and the putt;»knit'u>; tlie fruit-knife, the 
pruning-kiiifc, and tlie ‘ hread-and-eliccsr’ knife ; file 
penknife, the deik-knife, and the douhie'bhidcd knife 
■tthieli so often finds a depository in {he sehool-lifty’s 
pocket; and there al-e many mysterious-looking knives 
I in the cutlers’ windows, the use of whic-h liafllos all 
f ovjJinary eon.jeetiire, hut which shew that tlie world is 
I making rapiil striile.s in tlie knife regions AYe li.ave 
I gone beyond the age mIicii tlie eating-knives, as dis- 
I tingui.slied from the working-knives, were all of one 
I kind, and not divisible into tb^' dinner-knife, llio 
i di^sert-knife, the fruit-knife, and other sub-varieties. 
W\; liuve advanced still further Ixyoiul the ^igc when 
tlie working-knife was a principle an.l the etfi ing-knife 
an aeeicient ; when tlie artisan, liaviiift a dinner to eat, 
was gl.id lo cut it witli any knife with wliieli he wns 
wont lo edt his leatlur, or his wood, o;- the other 
material of his Inimlieraft. \Ve are .still further 
ivinoied from tlie times when the dagger and tlic 
I liateliet, eniployi-d* ift drilling Imles into, or cutting 
I oir )iii CCS from, tin- eiieni.v in tlie battli-field; were 
I ivnilered jMiilable lor the raliie kind of drillsm and 
I eultiiig ill re.siK-et to a pief-e of cooked meat or a lump 
of bread. Nay, even this does not measure our full 
distiiiiei- from tlie good old times; for iij;ebwologists 
tell us of an age wlieu eutting-implemeiils were made 
of stone, long liefore the Hron/.i; Age or the Iron 
Age liad arrived. < 

t)nr rein.'vrkalile friends the Cliincse, wlio have their 
peculiar wav of doing t-o many things, contrive to make 
llieir f/idjislir/,!! do dul.v for forks and spoons. Sir J. P. 
Davis quotes tlie aeeoniit given liy Cajitaiii ri.aplaee, im 
ofHeer in the A’l-eneh navy, of a (’Iiinese entertainment, 
at w liicli lie was an Jionoured guest. Tlie eajitain does 
full .iiistice lo llie lioi-pitality of bis ho.st; but sjiys—-'X 
iieverllieless found myseJfeonsiderablj- at a los.s howto 
use the t n o little ivory si leks, tipped witli silver, wbieh, 
togetlii I with a knife that .lad a long, narrow, and thin 
blade, tornied tlie w hole of my eating apparatus. 1 had 
great dillleulty jn seizing my prey in tile iniiist of those 
several bowls filled witli gravy; in vatu 1 tried to hold, 
ill imitatiou of my host, this substitute for a fork 
between tlto thumli and tlie first two fingers of the 
ri^)!t<iband; for the etirsed cliojislieks slipped aside 
every uioinent, Jeaving beltiiid tliein„tlie unha]ipy little 
morsel which leoveted.’ |}e got over this diflieulty, by 
‘the ]>olite aid of his entertaiiior; hut when the bowls 
of rice apixairetl, his troubles rceommeneiHl, for ho 
could not imagine how a man could cat rice vrith two 
lilllistilicks. ‘ I tliercfore waited until my host should 
begin, to follow his c.vamplc; foreseeing that, on this 
new occasion, some fresh discovery would serve^to 
relieve us from the* trul.v ludicnnis ombarrassincRt- 
which we all displayed. In a word, our two Chinese . 
,clevcrlyi joining the ends of tlteft chopsticks, plun^i 
lAcm into thu bowfs of rice, licld up the mottfh' 
(w^icfi was ojiencd *to lt.s full exjent); and thus tTis^'' 
easily shovelltHl in the rice, not by grains, but byj; 
handflils.’ These Cliineso were certainly beaten bjr #a, 
old gentleman whom "wc once know, and w.ho. 
accustomed to eat {treep iicas witlii a table-||k3i^,’ 
characterising it as ‘,p slsw way, But a sure one'.' * ., 
But it is of kuive% rather ttuin fprk^ th^i yi% have 
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ju«t now to speak. Mr Worsa*^ tjie loarnod Danish towards it, tlie huirding* which constitute it, the busy 
archnjologist, has sought to giro something dike a population who work in it, the trade elassitlcatiuns 
systematic meaning to the feet, that stone-cutting which characterise it, the raw materials consumed in 
implement^ are (jjjcasionally met with in old‘'mins, it—all are worthy of our notice. Five streams flow 
He says, in his/Vi'meiW o/"yjenaiflr^; ‘It is through or into SheflSald: the Bhottf, the Don, the 

well known, that stones sIuqK'd hy art into the form of Loxeley,'the. J’ortcr, and tjio Kevilin; hjil Ihe last 
wedges, hammers, chisels, knives, &C., arc frequently three join the Don hy tho timo it has left the town, 
exhumed from tho e.arth. 'I’hese, imthe opiniop of No streams in England, xKwhaps, are mure busily 
many, could certainly never have served ab toor- or worked than these, so many are tlie wheels and mills 
implements, since it w'ns imiKisiyibla either to cut or turned hy tho descending waters. For tfivo centuries, 
carvea stone; hence ft was concluded, that they at least, has cutlery hocn made here; the ‘Sfaefeld 
had%rnu>i 1 IJ'‘i«^n employed by our forefathers in those thwytcl’ or whittle, or knife of the Canterbury Tales, 
sacriflecs which’“v^'re otfeiwl to idols during the BiifTicii'nlly attests this, itn—n d, e time of Elizabeth, 
prevalence of hcathonisni.’v Hut lie brings forward however, it would a])poiir that tfl'fi' 

Buflicient evidence to shew, that thc>. atone implements rtlielliold were ‘ tiir the eominou use of the common 


effected muOi more than this—tha| they were used 
foi*working and for eating, as well as for siierificing. 

Beckmann, who ferreted out sitbh curious odds-and- 
ends as materials for his Uishtry of Jiirriiiwns, tells us, 
that among the Homans all articles of food were ijpl' 
into small Miorscls before being s(>rved up at tabh'; and 
this was the more necessary, ns tlie coinpany did not 
iit at table, but lay on eoiuiios turned towards it, 
colisequentl}' couli^ not well use both ^heir hands for 
eating. For cutting meat, person.s of rank kept'in 
their liofses a carver, wiu) had learned to perforin his 
duty needrdiilg to ciTtain rules; he was designated the 
scissor, caijms, or car/itor. This carver used .1 l.iiife— 
the only one piacwl on tho table, and which, in the 
houses of Oio opulent, had an ivory lil.ndle. and was 
generally ornamented with siKor. 'I'hc' hnad was not 
cut at table. It moix' nearly resembled flat eiikes than 
large loaves like our own, and ebuiJ easily he broken; 


)icople,’ and could be sold at a penny apiece; good 
cutlery was iiiiule at l.ondon, rialislAiry, Wowlstoek, 
(lodalniiii^g, and other towns, and was also iinporteti 
from Frauee and Oonuany. Stowe writes that ‘ lliehard 
Matllicw's, on*Fleete Bridge, was tho first Knglishm.an 
who tittaigiied the perfection of making line knives 
and knire-iiafls; and in tho fift year of Queen Klizahetli, 
lie obtained a iirohibitiun against all strangers' and 
others for . bringing any knives into England fhom 
lieyond the .seas.’ 

At that ‘period— say from two and a half to three 
eeiiturks ago—there wero no largo estahlislunctets in 
Shelfield; llic trade was carried on by small masters, 
wliose wlieels were turned hy the Loxeloy ami tho 
Kevilin. When the trade hecanu* more extensive, the 
cutlers of ShelJield were incorporated by net of parlia¬ 
ment ill Itild, and a ‘ niaster-eutlev’ appointed ; and hy 
degn'i's the small iiiabters—wlio had sold chiefly to the 


hence mention is so often made of the ‘ breaking of agents of Loudon houses—heeaine inamifeeturers and 


brendA * , 

Anil even in the case of* such linivi's as were pos- 
BOsstd by the Greeks .and Homans, there is some doiild 
whetherstltjy were imide of stivl or even of iron. In 
the earliest luetullic age, so to spiak, brass, or some 
other metal nearly reseinhiiug it —perhajis copper 
alloyed iwitli tin—fiiiiii-.lied a veiy peii<-ral material lor 
weapons, and for cutting implenieiits used in tlie arts. 
It is now' eonsideriil almost eerlniii, tlint the vast* 


sculpturi'd moiinmeiits of aneient Egypt were wrought 
vrilh rutting tools of brass, lianleiied h.i some process 
not at pixwent known. Tlie Greeks, at tlie time of the 
Trojan war, an; believed to have been nearly ignorant 
of steel and inm, and to have used eiitting implements 


iiicreliants on a hirge senle. _ , . 

pos- Shi'llield ]>rodiiees the steel for the cutlery, as well 
uiihl as the eutltry itself. Some of the establislmienta aro 
III converting-works, where iron is converted into crudo 
loine steel; some arc tilts, where the sti-cl is tiltud (r 
pper liannnered to a fiirlher degivc of completeness; some 
1 lor are foundries, w'liere steel of a particular quality is 
arts. ]>rodueeil liy casting; and A^'ie ani,niilla, where steel 
vast* is wrought into bars or sheets. Thcsi* still reiflaln, to 


a eonsideralile extent, sejiarate employments, though 
some of the larger linns now inelude two pr more of tbciii 
ill the same works. But in tlie actual making of the* 
cutlery there is far more division and sulxiivision of 
skill: there are eutlery-castcrs, tahtekiiife-inakcr 8 ,f(>rk- 


of brass or hiimze. Among the trea.siires of the temiile makers, penkiiile-makcrs, hincel-tnakcrs, razor-makers, 


judge, were made of brass or bronze. . • handles, 'riiese relate to the masters or employers of 

Dr Johnson asserts, that the Scoleh Highlanders labour ; the sutidivision is yet more comploto when wo 
knew nothing about.iNiiinei'-kiiives till after the Revi*- regard the liandieraft of the actual workman, for lit re 
lutiun. Butler—having in miiid, probably, tho sword of the range of c.'ieh man’s employment is usually very 


the renowned Pendragon, which would X , 

Scrv'c for ffattlc or for dinner as you please ; 

When It had slain 3 Chcshirlftuan, would toast a f'lieshiro 
cheese — 

descriUcs tho dagger of one of tho lltidibras heroes as 

•• 

A serviceable dudgeon, . * 

Either for fighting or for druifidug; 

• When it had stabbed or Uroko a head, 

It’would scrape treachem or chip bread, 

Toast cheesmr baeou; thmigh it were 
To liMit a mouse-trap, ’ttwtald pot card.* ' ^ 

Without attomptiiig to .tiAce,* step by step,^he 


, ^ limited iqdrt-d; he works at only one kind of process 
upon biie kind of ariiclo, but ho gets tlirougb an 
’ . enormous amount of this work, 

esinro example of the system hero notic^fit may ho 

' mentionod that a tableknife-niaker eaniiot make a 

s as pocket-kgife, or if he can, he docs not; ho uses diffhmut 

I . tools, aiidjiis fingers are accustomed to di^mtlik^da 
of inanipuiativc processes. And tho pookot^lk' 
makers, instead of lieing ouo individual, arowoo^gofles 
of many individuals. One man forges ^ b|a# to Ita 
proper shape; another grirols it on th® wlme|q ;#;'it|rfrd 
- polialidl it with emery apd leather, 

^ dmagic’iKilislung-pastei another makes 
i,^he or foundatim for the hSndlef # fifth 


kxiive0 unto domestic ewHiomy,wc raay« etecl spying j a sixth shsp^ tlm m 
profitably gtepod at * Ibw ^ient features in tlieir or hewn, or tfthor material whieh jf it.; 

'”*^^atuj!e, todlej while 4 

Tiw enilery aisiimfeetura^at Sheffield is in eveiy knife-r-with his vice, ahvi}, hsiiMM K 
O'Wstfarkable one. sTho town, the streams drill-bow, drills, 
wundi,, finw ftirongh It, tl» valleys whieh oouvorge up aU tlm Ifttle fe8gi^ts;|rito4iiiii|p 


Kht^skers. 


|,|il|:|omany 

1i’A 
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are there, and bo vorioas the little acljuBtiiif; prodcssca, 
that au ordinary penknife passca through the haii'la of 
tho maker aevcnty or eighty tiinos during the putting 
together. • 

A Sheffield forgo ia befojo us, and two men are 
fashioning- a table-knife; we will watch tkoni. Tlic 
smithy is Ipmewliat dusky, and dirty, ahd hot. Tliere 
is a forge-lire, fed with small coni, and kindled by 
bellows worked by hand ; and l>y tlie side of lliiB is a 
large block of stone or wood, serving as a sulistanlial 
work-bench.' On or near this block arc small stcid 
anvils, hammers, stithies, bosses of various enrvaturOs, 
and other tools. A rod of steel—vjiryiiig in (iualit> 
according to tiio intended priec of the knife to he 
niade—is cut "to the required length, and the, pie*.- 
heated in the forge-tiro; it is placed upon an anvil, 
ami beaten and hcvellotl, and turned and iK'ntcn again, 
until it assumes roughly tlic ibnu of the blade of !i 
knife. But tlio tang, or rcdiwcd ]irolongittion of tlie 
bla<lo, has yet to be fabricated ; tlie blqde is welded to, 
the end of ar thin rotl of iron ; a iwrlion of Ihig is cut 
off; and this portion, after lieing broiigiit to a wliiie 
heat, is fasbiunod into a tang ami a slioulder iMitweeii 
tlie tang and tho blade. Our Unite, wliellier of I’a-re 
iron or (^nnion steel, of sliear-sti-i-l or’cast-steel, is 
now stiapffl ; and then by a little more lirating, and a 
sudden cooling in cold water, and another but gnulual 
lieating, it is brouglit to tlie temper tr degree of 
dasticity proper for a table-knife. 

Tlic dirty, diseoloured rough lilade now needs to be 
ground; and this iutroduees us to one of tlie peeuliari- 
ties of Sheffield industry. Tlie blade-forger mid tin- 
bliule-griniler are two; neither can do the work of 
the other. A wheel, in Slieflield language, is some¬ 
thing more than awheel elsewhere; it is not only a 
true and proper wheel, but it is the wiiole building in 
wliieh eiillery-grindiiig is curried on. yefore steam- 
power was employed at Slieilield, the grinding-wheels 
or stonc-s were mostly worked l>y Uie water-power oi' 
the small rivers, and large nuiiihers of Ihein are so still. 
Tiiese country wheels liave something rudely pietu- 
.resque about them; tl^' are often situated in liemiti- 
flll valleys, ayd*liave not unfrequi-ntly dams ns high 
as tlie roof of tlic liut wliieli shelters the grimlers. 
The low hiiildings—lioust-s we iiinst not call tlieni—do 
not telong to the grinders; they are the jiroperty of 
Speoulators, who let off the troiiglis and stones to the 
grinders at a stipulated rent- -tlie renters taking llieir 
dianco of wet and dry seasons, for the streaui.s arc 
sometimes so dried^up as to leave no water-power. 

now, however, several large estnblislIiKtfsis 
wlthin^lu! town, belonging to eapilalisls or to eom- 
panies, and parted off into a niiiuljt.'r of rooms or 
workshops; a largo steam-engine supplies working- 
power to every room, and tlie ruoins me supplied witli, 
grindttoncs so small ns four ineiies in diameter, or so 
lai^ as seven feet, varying, too, in quality according to 
the kind of cutlery to bo ground. The grinders rent 
tljesD rooms,,and the use of the steauj-power, and tlie 
ttotos jsthey come at llieir own lime, and grind any 
eutlcry which the manufacturers may liaye intrusted 
to them; and thus we may see tahie-knyfcs, pocket- 
iinire% petiknivus, razors, forks, ami saws, all being 
gtoond kt once in dllfbrent rooms. * 

' A d|FtyiMad nidsy pri>ocs8 is this of grinding; indeed, 
trltat triw ti«J thumping of tlie huge liauiiners in the 
tiltjj,, Rthd .^9 tooth-grating sound of tiio grinding in 
fN i^effield is not olUigetlier tho j|auo.lbr a 

' ear- 'Dw grinding not mp|p}y> 

g^ n^^erato edgo to tins kuifo-biade, but clears all 
wtilM ^ (uddatlon horn the surfaed, and^enders 
tr#^|& jftlgnlar. Tiicn comes the glazing or polishing, 
tha.i ^ l ^p g touch by wbieh-n-iutied by emery, leather, 

. SIM ,o^9is,'|ip^hing suiuttonoos—the resplendent blade 
is haavUe-maker, , 

tti^i ohvionsly <>xhibit manufacturing peou- 


li|mtieB different ftom those of a knife; so, likewise, has 
it its domestic or dinner-table peculiarities. It wos later 
lairn Ilian the dinner-knife. .The pre-revolution High- 
laiidsrs, of whom Dr Johnson spoke, wore, lio tells us, 

‘ neciistomed to cut the niqat into »sinall mouthfuls for * 
the women, who put them mto their mouths with their 
fluger-s.’ It iloiild seem, from a piUi.sagh in one of Ben 
Jonsoii’s play^ tliat forks wore only alnmt coming into 
gijSeriil.use in England in his time. In his play of 
Tire Devil ’n an ri.w. nroduced in 1G16, there occurs tlio 
following convefsat/on» , 

Mecrrrqft. ll.ive T deserved this fre-; yWirtllro ?*for ali 
my pains at (ionrt to get you each e-Jiatent? 

(iillhead. For wliatV • * 

Mecretqfl. Upon iiiy projeet of tlie,/?«-A,v. 

.S7rdi/e. Forks J what be tliey ? , i 

Mvrrcrqft. 'I’he laudable use of forks, brought# into 
custom iiero as tm-y are in Italy, to tli<! sparing of 
iinpkiii.s. 

»'Tlie knife-forgers live in Sheffield; but the fork- 
forgers, for reason-s of wliieli we are 'fgnor:int, live i 
mostly- out of tlie town: they are to be mot witli in tlio 
subiirlimi villages, forming a kin I of distinet Jiody 
ipiioiig tbemSelves. i-’orks are made from euninioiier 
•steel Ilian knives. The rod of steel, heated to tlie 
projicr ti'iiipc-ralure, is forged to form tlic.^limik and 
tile tang; and powerful almniis, jiunelies, and dies 
mark otf and cut out the pieces of metal, leaving those 
wliieh constitute llie prong. Then eoiiies llial iiio.st i 
lamoiitatile employment, tlie dry-grindbig oflllio forks : ^ 
the grinder liovers over a stone of sharp grit, not wetted 
as for grinding otlie*- eullery, and draws into hi.s lungs 
the dry parlioles ?if steel and .stone lesulting from liis 1 
labour. Ill a foriiier volum<\of the .fi'uriial* was givoti ; 
a notice »if the frightful,»mort.ilily miioim tlie*grinderi» : 
of SlleffiekI, of cerlaiii iiigeiiions eontrivances for iesseii- 
ing the iiazurd of the laliour, and of the recklessness ' 
miioiig the men, wliieli rendered tiiesc* coiitriviiiices ; 
almost nugatory. It would ho pleasant to think tliat 
any climige for the better liad oeeurred in this rcsitect; | 
hut we fear that, if observable at all, it is'siuily small ' 
in nmomit. 

The iiietallie portions of knives and forks, though tlio 
most important, are not the only ones which call forth 
Klieffield iiigeiiiiily : the trade of liandle-niaking is not 
only large in tlie aggregate, hut exhibits many sub- ■ 
divisiuiS$. In the first fitaee, ultlioiigb tlie users of a | 
knife may give tho name of handle to the lioUling ' 
part of all kinds, yet a .dieffield in.ni knows atagiaueu \ 
the li-'uille which has t "o flat pieces rivotted upon a 
central jilato, from tlie liaft wliii.li Ijits a tang thrust i 
into a liole. In tlic next place, these limidles and hafts 
are made of'sticli diverse materials, that the services of 
many kinds of artisans arc- required in tlieir pre¬ 
paration. Ivory, niotlicr-ol'pArl, l«iiie, horn, ciiony, 
lignpm vital, tovtoise-shell, metal —all are used for 
Sills purpose, and niiieli skill is displayed in cutting, 
polishing, stamping, staining, bleaching, studding, anu 
variously ornamenting Mte handles and hnft.s so maile.' 

, If we could trace tlie travels of a set of knives and i 
forks ill and tiiroiigh iiiul around Slieflield, we should 
se^liow little tlierc is to represent the fm-tory system 
6 f*IjBnoashire. In the vast buildings of that busy 
county, a halo of cotton goes in at one door, aiitj comes 
oat at another in t!|e form of woven calico: but <here 
are no Sheffield Imildingsin wliieli a bar of iron become^', 
transformed into knives andafurks. The converting 
and lilting, and slieariiig and ciisting^of tlie stcri, .the 
Wging, and grimling, and polishing of the blade, thiO\ 
rashioning and finishing of the haft or handle, and \ 
putting together of tho component elr.ment»--nll t«qu|fdr'^ 
the aid of diffivent persons, exoreisUig diffbreiit Irinka 
of skiU^ia diffiirent workriiap8.» A 8hei0le^ 

^ * Now Series, 'Ho, 3. , ' ' . ■*' 
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has to run alwut the town pickjng up tho bonf s 
and muscles which ai'c to form its organism;, and 
this is tho case whether'the knife ho chen]) or costly. 
'J'liere are knives and "forks made at Sheffield f«r ^the 
' South Ameslcun niurket at as low a price as twopence 
per pair^ and there are knr.vcs and forkv of silver and 
gold resplendency; yet all arc produced? iu what may 
he called tho picceiiioal way, rather ttiai\on tlic factory 
system. < •' 

' Cheap as our productions arc. in lliis hranclrof 
manufacture, there is, at anyrate, ^'ne’kind of cutlery 
in I'rcncli liave beaten us. Did any <me 

ever sec*'.in English clasp-knife which could he sold 
retail for one half-p'fi*ny 'f Wo confess to have never 
met with such; yet they are to Iks foiiud in I'ranee. 
Tliey are very mile poeket-kiiivcs, formed of a rough 
' hla(^>* of eonsMion Iron, foMingfdnto ifci equally rough 
turned cylindrical handle of woody, painted in partv- 
coloiir like cliildrcn’s linlf-iicnny toys. 'J’lieir utility is 
of course very limited, from the softness of the metal: 
but as they will cut hre:i(l, and apple.s, and other priw 
visions, and V:an he i)urcha.se(l li)r live centimes eaeli, 
they are said to he nK<“il in jminense minihers hy 
the,country people of h’rance. Wide, indeed, i.s the 
interval between tl>eso humhlc jiroductlons .and thg 
magnificent show-kidfe in Messrs Rodgers’s wareroom 
at Sheffield, with its 1800 blades; or the Lillipuliun 
knives and scissors, of whieli it takes a good round 
number to weigli one grain. 

THE EAST OF THE T R O C B A 1)0 U R S. 

Iir reading of tlic recent exeursion^ n hieli our inspiring 
lieighbonr. the president of the Krenelfrepnhiie. lias Im'cii 
making throughout France, our lye is eaiiglit liy the 
jword ‘ ^^gon,’ the name of one,of the towns at>.rhieh he 
luiHed. hi that place, situated on tlie (iaronne, about 
u day’s voyage south of Bordeaux, tlieiv lives a man 
commonly (rilled llie Last of tlie Tronh:nlonrs—a 
peasant-poet, writing for Languedoc and Brovenee - 
n man who sings and speaks and writes in the pro- 
rineial language or putois of the siirruundiiig district, 
hut in such a way as has made him enthusiastically 
welcomed all over the south of France. 'J'he name (if 
this man is Jne(pies Jasmin. He i-s a ludrdre.sscr, keep¬ 
ing a little shop in Agen. He is about fifty-one years of 
age, strong, vivacious, Irank, full of pa.s»ioii:ite energy, 
entertaining the utmost eoiifldenco iu Ills oiui.qiowers, 
hut using them with the greatest good s(*ns(‘ relatively 
l)otli to their managenieiit and to the objects ami 
maimer of tlmir einploynient. Wliile we know that lie 
is really ]>opula¥ to an extent of wliich we in our cold 
England cun hardly form a conception; that ids songs 
ami poems arc in the moutlis of the countrymen who 
labour in the fields or sit hy tlieir ftwsidcs; that wlieii 
ho rwates before assemlllies of perliajis 2000 ix'ciple, tho 
ladies tear the flowers and feathers out of their bonnets 
to weave tliem into garlands for liim ; we know, blio- 
wise—and this is tlv most reinarkahlc thing of all— 
that he has a rule of diligent, labour, of revisal and 
correction, which he follows as conscientiously as jf 
his taste and principle had been fashioned iu a classical 
school. Two volumes of his poems liave been trans¬ 
lated into modem Fmnch, and arc pniited side by tfldc 
-with the originals; and to these a third has recently 
been„added, whieli contains sereralj^tilings particularly 
worthy of note. 

Throng the kindnest^of a friend, some of his more 
recent pieces h^c reached, us, and it is clciuP that 
he continues teriniprove. lid i»^vofy way, in scafaB 
as wo can understand him, n r«i7 singular specim^ 

, of tlie poet of the people. An iiuibility to enter into 
oUtor nafuinailities tlian oar own, may prevent our 
rating him ynitg so .high as his countrymen say he 
/deserves; hut wo cerlj^ly dia see that his*plan of 
operation is a rare, a stril^g, arftl n mOst efihelira one. 


He Stands in- the exceedingly odd position of a trou¬ 
badour and a classic combined. Though professing to 
disdain extempore efihsions, he is both and clever 
at them; but for nothing in the world will he forego 
the delight of doing all,, the justice to his favourite 
subjects that tho most elaborate and careful treat¬ 
ment cmi enable him to rciuTcr. His are jSo ‘ toucli- 
and-go ’ coniiiositions. He tells tlie story of tho people 
in fictions so exquisitely true, so replete with beauty, 
yet so familiar and peasant-like, that can recall 
nothing similar to these compositions in tlie whole 
ro'iiiid of popular poetrj'. Orahhu may be as genuine 
and hearty—ami there are among his poems some of 
which .Tasiiiin often reniimls ns—hut Crahbo was tho 
It-iestcof the parish, and painted from' an eminence; 
while Jnsniin stands in the crowd below, and sketches 
the groups aiiiung wiiieli ho mingles. 

Jasmin knows nothing of ancient rules, yet lie is as 
seven' as liny iiiastur of antiquity in self-judgment. 
Still more straig;e is it, that tliis 1 ’uct of the Feasants 
*1018 iie.ycr disdained ids original profession, but con¬ 
tinues ns usual to htther and sliave the chins of his 
eountrymeii, mid to dress the ladies’ liair. More 
strange t-et, lie refuses all pay for Ids roeitations. 
'file single announcement of his nanio isymough to 
draw iinnietne audienec-s, and his appearalwc excites 
.mi entluisia.<im, eompiired with which tlial of a J-iondon 
crowd for •>enuy J..ind, is described as cold and 
faint. AVIien lie is on one of his missions, under¬ 
taken for religions or cliuritnhlc purposes, lie iUk's not 
refuse to .scatter iinjiroinptns iu return for hospitality 
and eoiiipliments; lull not for the la-st of objects will 
he periiiaiK'iitly degrade Ids art. lie will give out to 
the pnhiie at large only what he has carefully designed 
. mill matured. A sketch of one of Id;: poems, entitled 
<'ffr:i/ Mdithti, imiy give some idea of thil 'subjects in 
which he inqsl delights, mid his ni.mincr of trealipg 
tlieiii. 

Martha was u poor girl, well known in the town of 
Agcii as lii ing thirty years on public charity: one 
wlioin, as Jasndn .says, we little rogues tciiscd whenever 
-she Mciit out to get her small onpty basket filled. For, 
hliirty years, we saw that jioor mint wolin^i holding out 
lier hand for our alms. When she went by, we used to 
say: ‘Martha iiiiist he hungry, she is going out!’ AVo 
knew nutidng about her, yet everybody loved her. 
But tho eldidn'ii, wlio tiavc no mercy, and laugh at 
everything sad, used to call out: ‘ Martli.a 1 a soMicr 1 ’ 
.and then Martha, who dreaded soldiers, used to run 
away. So imich for fact; hut noM*eomcs tlie question: 

‘ UVijifdid she run aw.ay ?’ Jasmin, he says, sat 4 ;mi- 
self down to answer tills question, at some tli^TSgiitnil 
moment when tfic image of the ]MK>r maiden, graceful 
even in rags, iire.»jnted itself to Idin ; and after having 
,diligently sought out lier provkms history through a 
number of cliannels, tlm rc.sult was tho following 
relation. 

It was* a hciviitifiil d.ay, and tlto clear pure waters 
of tlie river Ijot were murmuring on their banks, when 
a young girl walked by its side with' a disturhed 
and anxious look. In the next town, the young men 
of the villas were engaged in balloting for the con¬ 
scription. The young girl liad a lover tlicre; her 
fate was entwined with his; and her whole aspect 
shewed how (hxip and heartfelt was her anxiety. In 
her heart slio prayed, but she could ncit keep still. 
This maiden was Martha. Another girl,, too, waa 
there: 8h(| also had trouble in her eye, bat aot pro- 
rfoniKr like Martha’s. This was Annette, a aeighhottr**- 
daughter. The two girlsp* talked logetltetiof tlieSr 
dgubts and fexrs; but each in her own Wt^. A* length, 
Annette t»k alarm at her friend’s intemity t^ anxiety. 
She endeavoured to soothe her: ‘Take coprtige; it is 
noon, we shall soon know; but jw are tr«ad#eS Mi0 . 
a reed. Yourlqpk friglite^n^. fdtoiud be 

chosen, trould it kill yon 7 * . ‘T .don’t'.lit&ow^iiiadeed,? 
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rcplic(^ Martini. Eorthwitti, Auncttc bugfins to retnon- 
strate; ‘Surely you would not be so foolish as to die 
of love—wwi never*do—why should women?. If my 
young man, Joseph, wcie .to be drawn, I should lie very 
sorry; bat I should never flunk of such a thing us 
dying for him.’ , » 

So the'loving and tlio light young’maidens go on 
discoursing. Tlic drum is heard at a distimec; it 
draws nearer; it announces the return of those who 
have been lijjrtunato enough to escape. Now, wliieli of 
those two girls will have the hup)>inesa of Ix'holdins} 
her IieloviKl? Not Martha, alas! The thoughtless, 
gay, joyous Annette is to lie the favoured one, lor 
Joseph is there among the youths who have drawn the 
fortunate nuiuher. As for James, he is drsiW'U,«tnd he 
must go. A fortnight afterwards. Annette, who would 
have licen so easily comforted, is married ; and James 
takes his sorrowing farewell of poor jMaryia. If war 
spares Ifim, he promises to return with a wliolc heart 
to her. Ho ends the first part or eiintu of the liiece. ■, 
The second begins: The inoiilh of Mayvri'turns 
again; and it is painted as only tlie southern iioels 
can paint it—Iiow olU>n in the Irouhadour songs do 
such pietures ns tliese return?— , • 

Jlay, sweet -May, again is eoiiie, 

May, that fills ilic land nith hlooi./; 

On the laughing hedgerows’ side 
She lintll spread lier tri'iisures «idi'* 

She is ill tlie greemvooil siiucle, 

\Vliere the iiiglitingale Ii.ith made , 

Every liraneli and eveiy tiee 
Iting witli lier sueet melody. 

Sing ye, Join tlie elniru.s gay. 

Hail tins merry, merry .Ma_\! 

Tp, then, eliilJren! let ns ijo 
Wifere tlie liloorning roses grow ; 

In a jovful ronipany • 

We tlie Iinrstiiig tliiwers «ill see, .!vc. 

But in the midst of all tliis liapptuess, poor Miirtlia 
sings Iter sad song alone:—‘ Tlic swallows tuv emne 
back; my own two birds are eoniu to their own old 
nest. No one has seT>;i|t’aled tliem as we liave lieen 
parted. Jlowhriglit and prett.v tlieyare! and rouiifl 
tlieir necks they wear tlie little bit of ribbon wliicIi 
James tied upon tliem when tliey ]>ecked tlie golden 
grains out of our clasped liatids.’ 
i Poor Martini! she sings and complains, sick at Iicnrt 
and ill in body; for a slow fever lias cornu upon her, 
and slic seems to be djdng. Just at tliat juncture, a 
kind old friend, guessing tlio eause of lier decline, does 
a^mgfleent aet willi a view to lier resloratioiA *Me 
' soils a '«ne, gives lier tlie nioiicj-, aiid^witli tliis eoin- 
mencement of a fund, Martha labours inecssantly, 
hoping to get the means of Imying liflr lover's freedom, 
llorklnd friend dies: this is discouraging; but still she, 
proceeds. She sells the dwelling he bad lieqiieiltlicd to 
her, and runs with the money to the priest of the village. 

‘ Monsieur le Cure',’ she says, ‘ 1 liavc brofiglit you 
the whole sum. Noiv you cjin write: buy ids lilierty, 

1 beseech you; only do not tell him who 1ms obtained if. 
Oh, 1 know fiill well that he will guess who it is; but 
•till do not name me, nor foci any fear alimit me, for I 
can-work oii till he comes. ' Quickly, gouir, dear sir— 
quickly bring him back.’ Tima the second part elosc.s. 

The tliird be-gins:—^Now conics the difficulty of a 
March fbr the missing lover; for in the time of tlie 
Emperor’s great wars, it was no easy matter to follow 
«at tJte career of a conscript. The kind priest was 
Akilfut enough in Ms own field: he coaid hunt out a ' 
^iter in his sin, and brin^f hiqi back to the fold, but 
' to'find a nameless soldier in tlic midst of an army-w¬ 
on® had not bwn heard of for three years—was 
another However, no pains were spm^. Time 

meiit ohj-iiad stiU MarttiB-worked to replace prart of 
^ha* tto'iiad ekpen^od, to have somettiing more 
to bestinw 'The pews of her parsevering love was 


spread lAniiid, and everybody loved- and' sympathised j 
witi) her. Garl&nds were hung on her door, and little 
presents against her bridal' >vero prepared by the 
nmitena. Above all, Annette was kind and cager^ 
Tnius every one considered lier aS bctrcrtlied, ami the 
miirriago onlr waiting for She liridegrqpm. At length, 
one Hiiiiday tnorning after mns.s, the good priest pro¬ 
duced a letter; it was from James, it luld tliat he 
lujl rceeived the gift of freedom; tliat lie was coming 
the next Huiid^iy. s Net a wen! -was said gf Ids real 
(li'livcnT. Having been ileft in the villagc>n foniidrnig. 
Ids' iKitiun was, tliat las iiiullier liad at-'lcjtgtl* iniulu 
lierself known, and dune tliis kind action. Ho exultiffi 
ill tile thoiiglit. , * 

'I’lic wi-ek pusses away, and after mass tile whole 
pipuhilioii of tlie villfi^rc awaits liis euyiing, the good, 
priest at their liead,fiind Martini, poor Martino, ‘by his 
side. Tlic view whicli oitr.])oi>t gives of the scene—of 
the village road—of tlie expecting parlies, is in tlic 
ipgliest degree iieautlfnl and artistic. All on a sudden, 
fit the distant turn in tlic road, two li'pitvs are .seen 
aiiproiicliiiig -two soidicr.s : tile tall one, tliere cai! he 
no doiilit aliuul; it is James, tiiid how well he looks! 
He i.s grown, ho is more niiiiily, more formed tfy far 
tinm M hen fie went a\va3-; but ilie oilier, wlio can it 
lie? H is more like a womiiii than a mam tliough'in 
soldier's chillies; and a foreigner too —liow beautiful 
and gr.iceful .v/ir is; yi-s, it is a etmliiiiiii-e. A woman 
willi James! Wlio can it be? JMartlia’s'eyes rest 
oil licr—saiVy, and witli a deatlilike fixedness; and 
»-ven tlie priest and tlie people arc duiiili. ,Just at 
tliat iiiomeiit, .James sees liis old love. Treinhliiig 
and confused, lie,s»ip.s. 'J'lie jiriest can no longer lie 
silent. ‘James, wlio is tliat woman t ’ and trembling 
like a culprit, lie answers: i Mi' wife, muiisk^r—1 am 
lUiirrietl.’ A wild erv-•issues iroiii tlie erovAl—it iS 
.Martli.a’s; hut she neitlier weeps nor sighs: it is a 
hurst of frantic hvuglitcr—tliciicufortli her reason is 
gone for ever. * 

This is tlie touehiug story which Jasmin has elabo¬ 
rated from the idea of poor crazy Martha, Wo have 
sketclied it as a fair spi'cimeii .of his manner of dealing 
with .a suggestive fact; but in truth one gr.and charm 
can ill no way ho made known to the ICnglisli reader. 
Keading liis poems llii'ongli tlie medium of a Ereueli 
translation, jiriiiled side by side with the original, we 
eaiiiiot hut see how eoiideiisod and expressive is the 
Provencal. It has been well defined as ‘ .an ancient 
hinguiige, which has met with ill fortniic.’ During the 
tweltlii century -from ll.'iO to Il! 20 “it liiwl rt'aclied a 
high degree of iierfecti, u, liaviiig ln;i>ti the first of 
those to which the Latin gave liirtli after tlie inroads 
of linrliarisui.^ You diid in it ‘a mixlure of Hpanisti, 
Italian, and Lai in. Tliis first formed niodern tongue 
ii'as violently' arrested in its iipjgrcss at the commence¬ 
ment of the tliirteentii century in the wars of thu 
Allijgenses. There was no political centre, however, in 
tlic land of its birth, and it tell into disuse, and beeiuno 
merely a patois. Jasmin has’imposed on liiinself 
tlic singular task of usITig tins language, jiot exactly 
ns now spoken in any one place, but as it was written 
ill its purer times; and wherever be go#s, he is 
un<jcrstood, oven by the Catalonians. Sometimes Ito ■ 
lirings np an iincient word, and sometimes coins one-oC 
immediate affinity to the old, but always with di^re- 
tlon and good sensed An tuiiusing iitiecdtgc of hiffi .has 
been recorded lately*. During one of his ptieticM.-; 
wandeirings in the south, it ^>ms he was chmienge4. 
•by an enthuaiastie patois rhymer to a %anmd of 
s-ibjfects in twenfy-feur hours; both iioets to te pn^ 
lock and key for that space. This is llie answte of 't^ 
troubadour:— 

‘Sib—I received only yesterday,on, 
departure, your poetic ^alleage; but I ni^ 
had it come to mo gt •;rer so oppqvtnnft ' 

should not have ace^t^ it, Whati sir I - jti^i 10‘ 
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my Muse, wKo delights in air and liUcrty, thfconfin^ 
moiit of a close room, guarded by sontiftels, where 8}ie is 
to treat of three given, subjects in twenty-four luturs] 
Three subjects in the space of twenty-four 
‘you terrify line! Allow me to inform you, in all 
humility, that ,th6 muse jam are for ulacing in so 
dangerous a predicniuent, is too old to yiuid mure than 
two er three versos a day. My five prjncipal poems 
[they are here named] cost me twelve years’ ilabofir, 
and they do not amount 'in alt to itOO couplets, luc 
chances, you see, arc not equal. YtmrMuse will have 
perfbrsnctti'Ihr triple task before mine, poor thing, has 
feund-herself really to Iwgin. 

‘1 d.aro not, then, efCtor tlu^lists with you; the steed 
u'hich drags my car painfully along, and yet come.s at 
last ,to its journey's end, is no match for a r.ailway 
carriage. The art whicli produces vc/Scs, one by one, 
cannot enter into eomliinution with nicelmiiisui. My 
Muse, therefore, declares herself conquered beforeliaud, 
and I ftdiy authorise j-ou to regisfer the fact. , 

‘ I have th% honour to he, sir, yours, • 

‘.T.m'.qcks .Iasmin. 

‘P. 5 .—Noiv tliat you know tlie J/«se, please to know 
the Man. X love glory; hut never did iho success of 
otlicrs disturb my repose.’ . 

•It should be aiUleil, tluit Jasmin is always to be found 
among those wdio contend against ttie extreme centra¬ 
lisation of France.. Ilia whole clmraeter and turn of 
thought is provineinl. ‘The country ivas my cradle; 
in the-country shall be my grave.’ llif^ iitdnencc is 
always moral, calming, ami licalthful. The poet is no 
revolutionist; ho seeks only for the triunqilis of self- 
conquest ami virtue. It may he AJayl, that Iio is too 
full of the cultivation of his art to be a politici.m ; but 
lie appears to us tfl U: IrtUy patriotic, and to put aside 
\ho tcn^Kirary polemics of the Cay with a dignny which 
is very far from indiderencc. 

*N K AV O 11 L E A Is’ S. 

The great city of the southern st.ates of America, Xcw 
Orleans, is *0110 of the. most interesting ‘ in the world, 
and prcisents liumnn life in a very peculiar aspwit. Jt 
is a singular place, with a singularly varems po]mlutiun. 
Almost every nation of the earth has its repre.scntative 
tliere; and the Levee on a clear day presents a scene of 
activity'and bustle hardly to Ixi witnessed elsewhere. 
The city is situated on the eastern hank of tiKf'Missis- 
idppi, nearly ninety miles from its mouth, and extends 
about live miles by tlio course of (he stream, from 
•Carrolton at the northem, to the I’owder Wliarf at tlic 
soutlicrn end. It is built on what was once a swamp, 
and wtuit is but little else now j and is protccterl from 
tlio overflow of the waters of the river by an ciuhank- 
ment called the Levem This mound, for so it may , 
properly be termed, extends fully 300 miles along the 
Missiasippi above and below New Orleans, and servj;s to 
prevent the river from inundating the piantations on its 
banks. At the oitj!^ it is so constructed as to yield 
wharfage for vessels of every dAieription, from the ‘iinsid 
liorns’ of the Father of Waters to tlie splendid steaui- 
hoats of (titc great western rivers, and tite noble ships 
which traverse the ocean. *Jfbe city docs not extend a 
greater distance, back front the Mississippi, at . any cite 
point, than half a wile j and bo who ventures forthor in 
that'directioR, will soon flnd Mwsblf eonfrootccl by a 
swaian, and sunwj«ded alligators or some other 
eqaallyAuibidable dwe^shi themawhy Jniul; o|warm 
southern climates. .Tb® streets aie mostly straight, 
crossiim each other at riidtt augtos. *The lumsos ifl the 
old or Jf reneti paw bf the city are atuecoed, ami generally 
not tno^ tWn stores high; while those hi Uie 
Amerloau n ah i& iia r w'hat it the second mnnici- 
I»»lity, ;ft re,ldr..j iif-tbi(*ieifc.and qy four itoreys in 

the Wverj and 

it, ‘»«t'Acv«tod; aJin^t e«tdHalr% 


business, and present the greatest activity and con¬ 
fusion. Those persons engaged in mercantile ^rsuits 
are to be seen hurrying along with rapid step ] whilo 
drays, driven by, slaves, and laden witli cotton, sugar, 
aiid other products of tlio^south, make a coutinnal. roar 
from sunrise. 

The winter •season is the ’most excitiitjg in Kew 
Urleans, for it is tlicn tliat bnyincss is at its height. 
That iKwtioii of the Levee set apart for steam-hoats is 
the most crowded part of the river-front j and.it often 
occurs tliat forty or,fifty stcam-boivts, vurying from 
1000 to 2000 tuns each, are lying there at one time, 
discharging or receiving cargo. Throughout almost 
the whole day, the ])lacc is one mass of human beings, 
ntcrchrndise, and drays. Ttiere are thousands of bales 
of cotton, mountains of pork, countless b<arrel8 of 
flour, iiuudrcds of hogsheails of sugar, and immense 
qiniutitics of other gooils, llic produce of the great 
■yiilley of ftie Mississippi. Tlio puff of steam from 
tlie liigii-pressure engines of the huge stoara-boats, 
iuinglc<l witli the songs of the slaves, and the confusion 
incident to the business transacted in the place, make 
the beholder think the Levee a pandemonium; whilo 
from the extraonlinnry activity of (he throng of liuuian 
beings before'him, lie cone.ludes that nearly cry indi¬ 
vidual among’them is in pursuit of that wliicKis as dear 
to tiK' pursuer as lilt; itself. New Orleans is, and has 
bei’ii, tile goc.st mine from which the young, men of 
Anierioa extract fortunes, and there tlionsonds of them 
spend_ their early manhood in the seareli after wealth. 
Keen, eager sons of Iriule they are, and th(*y turn neither 
to the right nor to (lie left in their determination to 
obtain gold. 'rhe.y come from the north, the oast, the 
great w('st, and the south, to set tlicir lives ujxin the 
east; and either gain a fortune, or leave tlicir bodies 
to moulder amid the swamps, or fertilisfi *tlio soil of 
Louisiana. Juiiio.s, in one of his private letters to 
AVoodfali, says: ‘ J^et your wliole aim be at a com- 
jwteney; for without it. no man was ever happy, or, 
I doubt, even liooesi.’ Jt appears as if every j’oung 
iniin in New (trieaiis liad that sentence engraven 
upon ids licart, iiiid acted aeciyrding to it. Some run 
kdo dissipation, anrl die prcinatmvly* far uwiiy from 
home and friends; all tliat is hoard of them is, that 
they Avere carried ofi' by the yellow fever at New 
Orleans, and expired among strangers, nnpiticil and 
unmonnied. Others succeed in accumulating wealth, 
retiini to their homes old men at the age of forty years, 
and drag out an existence, imbittered by a broken 
constitution ami enfeebled health. 

• '.rh 4 > unhuljiig of the river craft* furnishes ctiiJ ot - 
ment for lliousands of clerks, who arc to lic<TOei^n 
tlie Levee, diiHng the liours of business, actively 
cngagcil in sujicNutcnding the discharge of cargoes. 
The. climate is warm, even in winter; and the usual 
dress worn by tlio male population is cloth trousers, 
light coat and waistcoat, and brond-hrimmed afraw-Uat. 
This is the most common costume worn by the clerks; 
.and they contrast strongly in their light dress and 
white complexions with the swarthy tflavos, In coarse 
jeans, at their side. The sun is so powerful at certain 
times, as tc^make it essential for the loufiger to protect 
himself from its rays by an umbrella; b^t it is only tiie 
man of leisure who enjoys the luxury. Tte merehant 
lias no time for holding umbrellas; ho 
quickly, and transact his business, or fidj uf 
When the day dcellneS, the Iw'ge steam-dmata 
take, the|(? departure for the ‘ up-river ewtry,'; aw 
tligu tltero is a scene of eucitamcntdifiaqult 
The puhiio are flimiliar vsitb t|m iPsat 
tlie Mississippi th^onidt BamuRila 
there they are pMfmd, and 
cannot paint one of ikp huge craft Jto-iiho talMlsStinif 
thei^vee at Qriaami 
excittanimi pawlla* to 
iJietnro ^0 
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the noise of the csenping eteam; the»ewift atream of 
the great i^ver carrying the huge tnaaa ctownwanla, in 
apite of the force of its powerful engines j or the joyous 
song of the black slaves, or ileek-hamls, who pour*oui 
a favourite strain as the imt leaves her moorings, 
and daajies her heai^ against tho ^current of the 
turbulenUMississippi, No; these things are iiast his 
art; they can only bo appreciated by being seen, and 
once seen, will never bo forgotten. 1 have often stood 
on shore, iswatching tho huge oraft ns they inovi-d 
from their moorings, and struggled against the stre^un 
-^listening to tlie hoarse growl of the escaping steain, 
and the wild song of the blank slaves; mid, ns the 
bright rays of the sinking sun dyed the heavens in 
purple and gold, and threw a blush over tli* brAad 
river, I have felt as if witnes.sing the realisation of a 
dream. As night settles down, the exritenient dies 
away; and by nine oVloek, the Levee is,silent. 'Hie 
figure of some olHcer, or boat^mml, is the only hnnian 
form to be Siam where of late so iniicy tbonsands were 
moving; the bnstlc'iind eonfusion of the dny.iwelmngcd 
for tho sound of tlic slowdy-escaping steain of a iiewly- 
arrivod boat, and tho sluggish surge of the turliid 
waters of tlio river as tliey bn-nk upon tjie shore. » 

'I'lie i^nturs of the south are a peculiar pi'tijile, miJ 
may pr^erly be designnted the aristiftTin-y el their 
section of the country. In the winter season, those 
residing along the Mississippi and its hnfer tributaries 
usually resort to New Orleans on business eonoeeled 
with their jilaiitatioiis, and gener.ally eorifine themselves 
to the large hotels or tlie street.s adjacent. 'I'liey 
geldoin trouble tlienifelves about tlic details of trade, 
and go to Now Orleiin.‘^ in tlie busines.s season only 
to have tlicir aeeoiiiits settled by tlieir agents, 
or to joiji^in tlie festivities of llie time and place. 
The majority of tlu'in are tall, well-(brined, nolile- 
kxiking men—dignified in deportment,*ami manly in 
apptwHiiee. Tliey walk with a slow, deliberate trend, 
as if never in a liurry, and move along like men 
entirely independent of tlie eHrc.s of this world. 'J’hey 
.'OOiitrast strongly willi the Inisy, liihstling sons of 
trade from tlig nortIi,t?wlio traiisaet linsiness for and 
among thetp; they appear to entertain a siipreitie 
contempt for labour, and for tlioso who Mibniit to 
it for a livelihood—a feeling they iinbilie in oliildbood 
from tho cireuinstauee of the labour of ibeir plaii- 
tatippy lieing performed by slaves—mere hiuiian cattle 
in the estimation of the plantiw. 

Tcrthe stranger, one of the ino-st inlevexting jilaees in 
the oity is the apclioii-mart in Hank’s Areadt*. wliero 
ipgrqcs are disixised of in the same niiinncr tliatwiiiinals 
are iirFngItmd. During iny rosidojiee in the great 
conunercial emporium of Lonisiaiiu, 1 often visited the 
algve'markc'ts—often saw slaves snhl, but 1 nihst say 1 
Dever, in a single jnstniice. uitncsseil men sr]iara(^ 
from their wives, mothers from tlieir children, or cbll- 
tiren ft^m their pnrenU. Tlie sales by auction in 
Bwk’s Arcade were either of individual negr«cs without 
rpla^tvesi pr pf whole families. I am no atlvocate of 
that ^htwing system of slavery wliieli tarnishes the 
capgtpbean of my native land, but candour obliges me 
H) bp truthful when Sjaaklng of it. Neoroes ajm sold, 
Jkpfpvert and Uie whites wlm dispose oj tlicm so are 
drfioato in tlto operation. One scene which 1 
iitli teyMiBd to New Orleans will not readily bo effaced 
wy tttcuwy, and as it will illustrate Uny sub¬ 
endeavour to describe it. The auction- 

B i^ rpop, about IfiOffect lonigsby Jlfi feet 
Ighted. and provided with aeats foa tho 
for the tratftaction of business, and an 
The negroes are placed utton 
pl^fono itmweditttely in front of the 
lO grp^d assembles around Gte animal oti 
tmt piiHihasit^ tein ^tm rest 

trat put up t aodl^er. 


^suring tho pooplc a.ssembled that tlie faiy—for all 
maje slaves arb so called, no matter .wlwt their age— 
was free from the crimes and (lisabilitics proscribed by 
Ifv^tliat is, not given to tbieving or idleness—ho 
solicited a bid; nor was be long ititliout*receiving on?" 
Home of thejliidders .asked the negro t^ few questions as 
to his habitf: whethor lie over ran away? whetlier he 
had a wife Of cliildri’ii? iiiiil what lie was able to do? 
7o til# first two quorios, the boy answered that he had ; 
iiud on being,pri‘lseil ns to liis miming, stqted that ho 
ivent to see Ids wne, wlai was on an adjoining plantii- 
tifiii. The inielioiu*or laughed tlie fault n!t';,unl on tlio 
negro stating that lii.s wife was dead, the biilders ennsrd 
Idiii to strip his coat ^If, iiiidf began to cxuniinc Ids 
person. One felt tlio tiniscles of Ids ami; another 
opened Ids nioiitli, and inspected Ids teejh, as you would 
those lit a lio?li(!; and then bis joints and bonce vtero 
examinecl, to seoacdietiica' lie was in all respects sound. 
'I'be poor wrcicli Imre with patienee. the scrutiny ho 
.was siibjcc-ted to, lliid cast many an niixions glance 
^ibont him ii.s tlic bidding went on. l^e iiistinctivi-ly 
turned to caeli new bidder, as if to fallioiii, if posttililo, 
Ibc eliaraeter of Ids proliabJe master; and if the pro¬ 
spective purcliaser did not possess a face expressive! 
.of kindness, the conntenaiiee of»the negro fell. Jests 
I were bandied about at the expense of the poor creature; 

I and alter a determined clliirt on the jiart -of tho sule.i- 
; man to make the most of bis iii.ai^ the boy was sold to 
■ tlie liighest bidder, ami removed from the platform. 

I tJtbers v.ere placed upon the stand for disposal, 
ainoiig whom was a young yellow woin.an of the ago 
of twenty-two or tliree years. She was riitlicr pretty, 
neat and tidy in,apix'.aranee, and luodi'st indeiHirtincut. 
'file anelioneer proelainied her merits aloud, and after 
enmneratiiig her qiialitie'itioiis as a liou^-servaiit, 
closed fiis laud.atioii o# her by s,i} hig that the was'a 
good (lliristian! ■■ a eliiiraeli'r he considered valuable. 
Tile poor young woman felt her degraded sitnutipn, 
.and the Idood iiioiinted to her tenijiTes as she sat 
and hove the scrutiny of the purelnisers, 'Flicre was 
blit little delit'iiey of feeling exliibitcil ,towardB her 
by the mob of biilders, and she was obliged to submit 
to the same indignities as the man, but seemed to feel 
tlicni 11101 o keenly'. IJoarse, brutal jests were utteuxl, 
to all of wbieli she listened in silciiee, but her eyes 
filling with tears. I lunied hum the soul-siekcniiig 
speelacU', and was glad to bear the auctioneer say, 
as I wii.s leaving tlie pl.iee, that the price ollercd for 
her was not siitlieiciit and that she woulil.not then 
be sold. There are other slave-markets in the city, 
aii-i other objects of in, >re.stj which I.nuist defer till a 
futiiie opjiortuiiity. 




TRIALS OF THIS LONDON JAILERS 
FOR MURDER. 

Ty^s admirers of Hogartli’s works will be well acquaintod 
•with one plate ol’ a very remarkable nature. It is in 
some of tlio jinpiilar editions ealffil 'Bambridge on Trial 
for Murder;’ but striefly, it only represents his exami- ^ 
liation, before n eommitteo of the liouse of Commons, 
in one of the dungeons of tho Fleet Prison, (If wluo|t ho 
•wts wiu-deh. The, usual artistic aids of groupfog^fgitd^ 
shading arc wanting in this work as in many ot|u^t|'|i|' 
tlie same muster.* Ju rejecting these aids to effect, 
was a true pre-Raphticlite; but he did pOt aibandf^ 
thorn recklessly or ca*pri(-’>buffiy: he had a great Ahjfkit ’ 
in^view. He was tho moralist or tlioRiarrator hiAi'' 
rfirnsh and burin, Sud could.look at nothh^s h|3i hfo , 
primary objects. Tic saw in his mind’s eyd, 
doing the pclions '>f l»o wisjb«^;fo 
impression j and when hd had IPt thrill . 

groiqj>ing wo# nq^ li4^,mnou8i li^ 

idterftllop wlwld 'Sj^ fof ^ho. 
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practice of th<i law of England, there was an old form 
ciUtcd An appeal of Murder, by wlucli, independently 
of any public trial, n widow might conduct proccedipgs 
against the murderer of her husband. JSIaekstniit' 
mentions it as a process srf complicated and peculiar, 
that it had practically fallen out «)f use. Oastcll's 
widow', however, was urgoil to prosecute Uanibridge by 
appeal. Tlie proceedings, chiefly consisting of tech¬ 
nicalities, fill a considerable volume. In the end. 
however, B^inbridgo was acquitted. 

An onslaught had been in the inoaiilime made against 
another of the. oflensive keeiK'rs -'Williani Acton, lieail- 
lurnkey of the Marshalsea. lie was brought to trial 
on the SOth.Iidy 17U3 for murder, on the ground of ^le 
following statement of the committee of visitation: - 

‘In tile year 1720, Thomas Uliss, .a car])cnter, not 
having any friends to support him, Avas almost starved 
to death in the prison ; upon .which he eiWleavonred to 
get out of the prison by a. rope lent him by another 
prisoner. In the attempt, he was taken by tlie ki'epeili, 
dragged by tlic lieels into tlie lodge, harliaroflsty heati'n, 
and put into irons, iiiw’hieh he lAas kept several weeks. 
One afternoon, ns he was (|uietly stainling in the ^vard 
.W'ith his<*rons on, some of tlie said Acton’s men called 
him inJW tlie hsige, where Acton was^tlieii drinking 
and merry with company. In about half an liour. 
Bliss came out crying, and gav’c an aeeoqnt Unit, Ailien 
he was in the lodge, they, for tlieir di\er.sioii, as they 
called it, fixed on his head an iron iiislniment (which 
appears to lie an iron .skull-caji'), wliieh was sen-wed 
so close, tliat it forced tlie hlooii out of his ears and 
nose. And he further declared, that Ids tinimlis were 
at the s.ime time put into a pair of thiiinh-s''rett,s, 
which were screwed .-.o t'glit, that ttie Mood started out 
of tlicin; .*iAd from tliat time lie continued disordereil to 
the daj' of ids deatli.’ ^ 

* Several witnesses proved tliat sneli a slioeking scene, 
or sotni-tlung like il, laid occurred; hut in tlie testimony 

•of a number of pi-ojile, witli peculiar motives actuating 
their evidence, .tliere w.as niiieh eonfusion. It wa.s not 
clear that the man’s ;Jeath was owing to the wanton 
torture—it mlfeht hafe been oeea.sioiied liy a fall,in 
attempting lo escape. 'I’liere was imieli eonfiised te.sti- 
mony ns to tlie share widcli Acton li.id in tlie actual 
infliction; and some witnesses wi.she<l to make out 
that he liael been particularly hnniane personally to 
the jKior prisoner. Un tliese doiilils lie wa.s acquitted, 
making a very narrow e.se.-ipe. 

There wa.s a strong desire, however, to make a 
victim of Acton ; and, on tlie 2d August, he w|is qgain 
trial for his life for the murder of George 
Bromflcld. 1'lie substance of the ^-liargc was, that 

* Acton lioat Idiii inhuiiiaiily anti numcreifully. so 

that the marks and strokes of the blows weie visible 
after his death. Not satisfietl with this, lie jmt him ili 
double irons, which the man could not well la-ar, and 
put him into a hole which is damp, dirty, igid narrow, 
BO'that he eould not stand upright or lie at lengtli; he 
was kfpt there for several days. The prisoner tlieii 
began to relent, and took him into another place, but 
did not take'the irons off at that time. But the man 
Raving contracted an ill state of hc.-ilfli,^ when tlie 
prisoner thought it would he the oecnsieti of his death, 
he tljen took off tlie irons; but tliat was too late, for 
lio sbdn Here, again, there was little doubt of 

tlig cfuitilty having been coniinitted, bn.t it was not 

that it lifid bMH the immejjiato eaum of deatji; 
aiM in the <iccrce|r and irn-sponsihility or the’prison 
wriwBjgetncnts, it could,n»t he proved,that Acton was 
th^ iai^erj so he was again acquitted. His enemies 
l»|[,, ^wev(?r, prepared a whole battery of changes 
Rim. He was immediately put on trial fi>r the 
John Newton. . This man had been put; 
i^ « pno^n so loa^isOme, from the nature of the 

. of filth aiding on entrance to It, that 

the descHjiiidtt of it in the testimony is sickening. 


TStill, ill follow'iqg up a vile, reckless system, it could 
not* lie shewn that the head-turnkey had committed 
delilierate murder, and he w.is acquitted. Again, ho 
AWis tried for the murder of .Iame^'I’lioms<m, and agapi 


aeipiittcd. The ease w-as,*iii fact, not njarly so strong 
as the otherJ. ’ , 

As tile result of tlie trials and inquiries to which we 
Iqive referreJl, there w ere, of course, many secondary 
lainisiniieiits in dismissal from offices ; anil it would 
appear tliat iVe (/fi-iiding parties had to bestow cou- 
siderable sums inliusli-flioney; for when publie feeling 
look a run again.st lliein, tliere seemed iiu<en(>to the 
imiltitiide of iieeiisers. Their trials must also liave 
been cosily, ami iIk-ii- -jiositioi/ Avliili- these dejn-iuled, 
e.xiremely iienons T1-- public, liowever, denuinded 
victims for the, gihliet. and wen- disajipvintcd with tha 
geiii-riil results. It is not to he regretted, hini-ever, 
tliat tliey were fiot gratified. Had Ihimbrulge and 
Aeloii tiL-eii Iianged, tlie pulilie would liave heliiwcd 
jlhat the system of i-xtortion and cruelly was i-flectimlly 
suppressi-d by e.vampli's .so terrible, aval would in all 
Iirohaliility Iiavo been grievoii.sly mistaken. \F)iile 
tliey remained uneonlrolled, reckless men would yield 
to the im]ii)).ses of their had iia.s.-'ions, even at tile risk 
'of lite. It. is a iilienoinenoii exempli tied every day. 

I Hanging does not always jiut down the pri'|-tk-e8 people 
j an- liiiiiged for. Siiii-e the cxjiosure laid been in tliis 
instam-e so elfeetive, it w-as all* the better that the 
I piihlic should not have had reason to sujipose they had 
' got an ftlU-lual protection in putting to death tlioso 
I wlioin accident ratlier tlian i-xeess of guilt hail selected. 

I Attention was drawn from tin- men to llie systi-m; and 
it was seen, tliiit Iliere w-as more saf.-ty in preventing 
.siieli frigliiful abuses, tiian in allowing men to perpe¬ 
trate tticiii mielu-cki-d. with tlie clianc-e of wilisequc^t 
puiiislimeiit. * • 

A COTIXISII CHURCH-YAll» BY THE 
SEVEKN SKA. 

Penu.trs there is no county in all Greal Britain less 
known to the hulk even of tlio more intelligent portion 
of the eominuniry than Cornwall. Its googriipliical 
po.sition lias hitlierto isolated it, and it will probably 
he very long ere railways introduce any material 
alleratioii eitlier in tlie character of the people or in 
tlie aspect of the IiukI. The know-ledge of Cornwall 
popularly dilliised in J-highind usually amounts to this 
- tliat it is a desolati peninsula, b.-irren and treeless; 
that it contains ini-\i'iiustilile mines, extending far 
under tlie sea; tliat its miners and peasantry speak a 
jiithiis quite uiiiiitelligible to .the )icoplc of any other 
jiart of Kiiglaiid; that it boasts a St Michael’s Mount 
and a Land's Knd ; and that its natives have, from lime 
imiiu-niorial, eiijoyi-d^the unesviahle notoriety of being 
merciless wreckers, devoid uf the milk of human kind- 
iiii^Ss. How niimerited this last stigma is, as applied 
to modern Cornislimen, the ane^otes wc have to relate 
will suilick-ntly indicaj^. 

'I’ho church of the remote village of Morwenstow, iii« 
'Cornwall, is close on the Severn 8ea, and tlie vicar’s 
glelMj is bounded by stern rifted clifls, 450 feet high, 

- (.frkney or Nhctland itself jicrliaps does not contain a - 
more wild and loimiiitie place than MoriVenitotlr.. 
‘Nothing hea- bgt doth siifll-r a sea-chango.’^Entg- 
ments of wreck everywhere attest tlie nature of the 
coast. If an unfortunate vgpsel is driven by a'nolftlf:, 
west or a south-west gale Amhin the Horns of , 
lasul and PadstqAV Points, God help net hapless Crew.f. 
ifor slie is doomed'tu certain, destruction. Along flm 
whole coast there is no harbour of refUge— 
hut iron rocks. Here the rtmr of the oo^fi i* ' 

sant, and in stormy weather appalllhjg.'; 
waves *111011 fling tbamselves^against tRo ' 

and bursting with l(lm«iering craalii seiia tReir.ipSray 
In aalt-sliowers over tfe land. TOe lifk led by the 
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dweller* near these solitary cliiFs can bo but diml^. Her race ta run—deep in tlie sand 
imagined by the Inhabitant* of inland cities. DuPing ' She yields lier to the oonqttcrifig wave (, 

the long dark nights of winter, they listen bett^een » AiuPOornwair* sons—they line th# strand— 

/■he fierce bi^rsts of the tempest, expecting evefy Itusli they to plunder ?— j^o, fo iave / * 

moment to hear the cry (<liuman agony, ^,ra. the aiasl-no qffort of ‘ dark .Cornwall's sops* could 
crow of some ftundcnng bark, rise abii-c the wild The captain of the Afonso, n stern, powerful 

laugh of the wares; and when inommg breaks, they j have licen overmastorod by his 

descend to the rugpl beach not knowing Vhethv tly j,, tl.e awful excilei,io.it when impending destruc- 
inay not find it strewn with wrecks and corpses. certainty. At miyrate, he and 

tremendous ^.s tho power of the seaVu kins jiarticular iho wreck. What 

part of the coast, that insulated masses ol rock, from spectators! Jfor a few 

ten to tweflty tons m weight, a^ fmiuciUlyuph^^ ,,,i,iute.s, all was breathless suspeuso-tho 

and hurled about the Wh. Whatever stipa oiico ruiia^r on the .gests of the imid billows, 

attached to the people of th<yco.ast as wretkers who ,n„untahiou8 hollows, 

allured vessels to destruction, or plnnclcred aii.l „,oinent, it is seen bravely bearing its living 


conduct in all case.s of j^jHj 
nobly do they second the 
(1 gifted vie.ar, tlie Kev. Hij 1 


existing generauon. x ncir conunct in au ease., o. ^ tlie ble nded death-cry of the lierishinK 

ihipwreck is mlmirable, and nobly'- do they second tlie jm-rs. Captain and crew, nine in number, all were 
exertions of their amiable and goftc-il vieiir, tlie Kev. «•{ jn tlicir 

S. linker, wlRise pcrtorniance ot his aiclumis dn^ j 

appreciated for beyond the bouiidarios of ok Cornwall. .j 

rt &4n«44lmrv Ia/*<iv 1<1 ptrulimtl IStiftlr tllrs It'SiPrIst' m.. .. .-4.-.. * _ . 


Majy a sUrtling legend of shipw ivek eiin the worthy 
vicar tell yon; and hp will show you at kis vicarage, 
five figure-heads of ships, * 1111(1 nunierons other mclau- 
choly relics(bf Ins ‘flotsam and jetsam’ searelies along 
the coast of his parish. In his escritoire are no le.-.s 


i\Ioik eii.<tow tp identify tlie bodies of the crew. 'ITiis 
was done eliiefly by coinpariiig tlie initials/ciu their 
clothes and dn tlieir skins with the sliip’s* articles 
whicli were east ashore. One of the crew was a 
young Dane, *a reiiiarkalil.v' iioble-looking fellow,‘six 


„„ . ‘ , * . J. 1.1- 'uiiiig jx.iue, it jeiuiuivciiiiv tiuiiii—louaiiig leuow', six 

than fifty or Sixty Idltors of thanks, .addressed to linn 

by the relatives of ni.armers whose mortal remmns Ko„a_n cross will, our Saviour on it, 

he has resciK-tl trom tlie sea aiid laid s.lie by .side, „,„1 St John st.anding by. On his 

to rest It. (he hallowed earth of ns ehui-ch-yard. J.et the initials of hU 

us v..sit this church-yan with Inn;, and we sha 1 see y,. on the ship’s list was entered 

objects not seen efery day ‘among flie tombs; and -piirec years after bis burial, tho vicar 

hear stories winch, melancholy as they are give u.s rcceive-I. ilni.ugh a I)ani.Ji consul, a letter.of.inanity 
wson ptiudly to own the m*n of ( oriiwall.as om- Prom the pm cits of tlii.s ill-fated mariner in Demlart. 
lellow'-countrynu'ii. i.* i • i Thuy iiad iniL-td him to the Alonzot liavl heard of her 

Aot to sir.ak of the numerous scattci-ed single ,vrcek, and were anxiou.'^ to know wliat hud liccotiie 
graves of drowred sailors, three on ire crews of ships h;, „a,ne was Bcngsloiii, and he was. 

here reH together. _ Nearly all their corpses were 1,0 ,„,,n'ie.l to his Uanisl. 7V,«. or sweet- 


gravea w urowren sauors, uireo en .re crews 01 snips h;, „a,ne was Bcngsloiii, and he was. 

here re-St together. Nearly all their corpses w. vo ,„,,r,-ie.l to his Danish 7‘foe, or sweet- 

found by the vicar in person, wlm, with Ins people, 

searched fornhem among the r^ks and tangled sea- cetukto claim thee as his 

weed, when the storms had spent their nry; and here .p, . sailor rests fixan idllii. wanderings 

thftv r&sMived ut his bonovolont hands soJurnn and :. k. .i.i •. . ^ i _ * t ». 


they received at his benevolent hands solemn and , ^iJitary ch«r.(l.-vard in a fore^n kmr 
lielltting Christian sepulture. Asa Im-al paper well thou luaystmeet, him agam- 0.1 earth, never ! 
rem^ked at the tune: btrungers as they wens re- ttiu-edotc related bv the vicar deeply affccti-d 

cej^viug their last nistmg-place from the chanty of tl.c j, f„,„, i.ivjrpooi to London, drove in 

inhaUtauts upon whose coast they were throwif they sight ofMorwciistowCliflsii.aterrihlestor.n.anddriftcd 
have not bcvi. l^c.1 one upon another m a common t./«.,u..|s Bade, a small dry haven to the southward, 
pit, but arc buried sale by side, each in Ins own grave, cnimppily took to their boat, ‘wero iuunc- 

Phis may st-t-in a tnfli-; but reverence for the remains diatdy'capsizcd of course, and every soul pcAl.e* 
of the departo^ -a Chris .an virtue, and is associated ^bc ship itself drpvc ashore at Bude, with the fCstill 


witli the must sublime and cousohitm-y doctrine of our 
holy religion. They who thus iumour the Mead, will 


burning .in her cabin. Tlicy found in one of her bertlis 
a Bible—a .Sunday-scliool reward. A leaf was folded 


lanl crew sleep well iMWcath its shade! The Caledoma 
was a Scotch brig, belonging ^ Arbroath, and was 


to copy llio passage ! 

And who was he who possessed suiBcient nci4eaiid 


^11 *'F*' ^ n-Iiosc the. prciouce -of mind to quote this striking passage of 

W Wilt when 0 .T the very brink of etcjty- 
ark ttelr resting-place is a boat, keel uppermost, aij^l conscious, ns lio must have been, that there was hardlv 


befell him almost immed&oly at^Wards? 
thJ^“L « -S 1 I i "•«» a sailor-lad of seyoUtecn, tike wo nf 


then, in a ehureh-yard. Tim Afon^ was a largi 

scliooBM belonging to itOckton-on-Tees, and mtn^ ftXd in IdsSth iSi badtJ^JfLib 

down this coast im Tie# Voyage from Wate to Hton- 

burg with a cargo of dton. Slorwenstow, sfre J.? rr,,„ * v;!: 

eneoontered a fearftd Stwm; and despite every effort^ toIfcatTrf^^n 
ot seOtosastdp, drove vdtWu the fatal ‘ Points.* 


' thOy say wSiit temjpests mve, ■ 

vrtB tiss'-niailh 
wUdi‘|mf«k, bsit M w save-r 

.I,'- % - .. 


The wrnik of the Itero occurred aboOt, * 
to Mint of the Cv^dqnta of AfbroalL oqfotp ^1 
One man was saved from the I 

the only monmer ,w1io 
ptckdluxi by the view; 


"OM m , 
rStMona 
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nicnt of lus messmates. On this occasion, the viea'r of variottsi/ meuifified filaments, Kenorally Conccaiuil 
look for Mt text tlK.‘*Vcrses quoted by the sailor-boy, in flic earth or other matrix on wiiicli the fiiiijitis 
and every hearer wept. * , Kroi^^, and is the mycelium oh spawn. This spawn 

AVe might go on with tho reminiscences suggested by is Veil known in liortieultare, being qsed fbt tlw» 
many a sailor’s grave, but Ve have said piiougli to pnxluetiun of mushrooms' 'J’he repmiuctive organs 
indicate what romantic und pathetic Wstories of real consist of spires, or spherical cells, \tiry minute, but 
life are intotwoven with this wild and solimry Cornish pertbruiing the part of seeds in tlie hiclier plants • 
churcli-yard. Many a gallant mariuer who lias battled time spores 3ru sometimes supported on simple lihi^ 
with the breeze of every elinie, iierc calmly sleeps liis riKUtous processes ;,i but in the common ninslnnom we 
last long Wiadi; and with him arc buried who sball find the gills on' it;) uiKKr-side to bo the pp#t wbereou 
say what hopes and loves of mourning friends and they are produced, tlic whole of tlie uiusiinKmi wliicli 
kindred ? we use beloiiirina in tiict to ilio Avstitm 


THE VINEGAR-PLANT. ' 

A FEW years ago, the attention of domestic circles 
l)eg;tu to be arouscil by tlie n‘i>orled introduction •from 
India’ of a wonderful jibmt, ims.scssed of file projaTty 
of eouverting treiudc mid otlier saceiii^riiie llnids into 
excellent table-vinegar, 'riiis ruinonr cre.-iled uif 


consist of spires, or spherical ci'Ils, \t5ry minute, but 
pertbruiing tlic part of seeds in tlie higlier plants: 
thaso spores 3re someliincs supported on simple flla- 
rmtitnus processesbut in the common nmsbruom we 
find the gills on* it;) uniKT-side to bo the pjyt wbereou 
tliey are produced, the idiolo of tlie uiusiinKiin irliicli 
we Use belonging in liict to tlio i-eproduetl^c system. 
Now, in its perfect state, tile vinpgar plant presents all ' 
tlie usual apjiearanee oPcoimnoii luoiild. But in the* 1 
state in wbieli we Iinve ii i;i an acetous solution, only ! 
tiu! vegetative stein, or the sjiawn, is developed. oAd’i 
developed to mi extraordinary e.vtent—eousistiiig.wlien | 
viewed under tlie inieros-'oiK', of liliitnentons tlireads 
capable of protlui;ing tlie fructitleation or pevl'ect 


excellent table-vinegar, 'riiis ruinonr cre:)led uif i3uuld wlienever they are siitijeeted to the proper eon- 
iiuiuiry after the plant by tbrifty housewives; anti ditions. These ecllular Jilaments liy b(.i9iig so elottely 
tlie excitement subsctineiitly prodnctsl liy the frcipienl interlaced togetlier, give tlie iieeulinr leatliery' ap]icar- 


snggcstioii of the subject tit dinner-parties, led lo ))ie 
speedy dWnsion of tbi>’vincjpiv-plaiit as'a useful, mc 
might UrP^ist add, imiispeiisalilc itrtieU' in private 
fiuiiilies. Nor was tliis nUarded by the ivports pio- 
ninlftatod by some rnisebieious botanists, jlial tlie use 
of lint'gar so prodiictHi would iiihuro tlie devclopmeul 
of vinegar-piauis in tiie siouiaeli 1 

The vinegar-)daiit does not e.vlutnt any of those 
jH'culiarities wliicli oiir ordinary ideas assoeiale with a 
jilant. It may lie descrilied as a tough, gei.iliiious .sub¬ 
stance, of .a pale-brown I-b eoloiir; and to iiolbiiig cun 


mice cxliibitcd by tlic viiiegnr-plaiii. WlicncvoY the 
vinegar is aMowed to evaporate, )iud tlie mycelium to 
I'leeomc free li-oiii satnralioii, then the usual form of tlie 
mould is producetl. J 

'J'liis is not file only inslmiee of llic mycelium of a 
tiingiis developing il.sclf iialnrally In an abiiornia! con- 
liitiiin witjiout Yu-odneing organs of nproductiou. Ac- 
t onliiig to 1 )?• Liiiilley, ‘ it fs proiialile tliat tlic flocculeiit 
matter wliieb forms in various infusions when they 
lieeonie "motliery,”piud wliicli bears tlii.s name, is only 
tlie niyccliiim of ll/cce/-, /‘ciiirijliiim, mid otlier fiillgals 


it be more a)ipropriateIy coni|>ared than to a jiiece of of a similar nature.’ It is not only in stale vinegar, iu 
i,oiled Iripe." it is iisuatly placed in a small jar eon- wine, botitles, in empyr^nniiTic snecinate of S^unonia. 
tainiiig a solution of sugar, or a mixture of siig.ir, .'iiid in siu'cliariiie soluiioiis, that such fungoid growths 

__ 1.1. -s -A .. . .I -ft.-.. 1- .... H K. 1.a. X*_!I1_ia.1. al. . a _1 - 


treacle (or golden sirup), and water; mid after being 
allowed to remain for six or eight weeks in a kitelien 
Clipboard, or otlier warm situation, the solution is found 


appear. \A ho is not familiar witli tlie tuiigii mass that 
is so ofleii lirougbl up on tlie‘point ofjtho pen from 
the inkliolder? it, too, is of tlie same nature, and 


to b« converted into vinegar, this eliimge being due to a • like all simil:ir productions, is especially rife iu liot 


kind of fermentation caused by the plant. Wliile tliis 
change is goh^ flii, tlic funlier develo|imeiit of tin- iiIaiH 
proceeds: it mvides into two distinct layers, wliich in 
course of time would again increase in size and divide, 
ami 80 on, oacli layer being suitalile for removing to a 
separate jar for tlic production of i inegar. 'J'lie layers 


may also be out iiito)icparate )iieccs for the ))nr|)ose of produelhg vinegar. 


w eiiilier. • 

It must not bo snp))osed tliiit what is usually called 
tile vinegar-iilmit is always tlie mycelium of Fcnicil- 
/iitrii yhiuciiiii. There may be muny distinct species 
which assume IlieTorm wlien placed under the required 
eoiiditioiis, and all of tliem may liavc the power of 


propagating moro freely. Tlic .solution necessarily Mould of varioins kinds, when {ibiceil iu sirii]), sliews 
Ciliuses the vinegar to lie of a sirujiy nature, but not tlie same teudeuey as tin- vinegar-jdaiit to form a flat, 
h^sueb an extent as to conmmuicatc a tlHvouijto,U; gelaiincus, or leatliery exjunsion. Tliis is well sliewn 
wBen ^’aporated lo dryness, a large quantity of by I’rofessor Balfour, in a p.qier rei-eutlytaid before the 
saeeharine matter is left. * llotmiieal Society of Ldiubiirgli, ‘On the Growth of' 


I causes the viiii 
lltj^such an ext 
^wnen >-aporal 


Wlien this remarkable iiroduetion was brouglilr before various kintis of Mould iu Sirup.’ Tlic results of his 
the notice of scientific men, it was difficult to form an exjierinu’iits are as follow :— 

opinion respecting it. The microscope shewed it lo I. Some mould that liad gnu'll on an apple was put 
liavo an organised structure; but its peculiar eliaraeter, inm siraji on .'itii March IS.'il, and in Hie course of two 
and its remarkable mode of life, differed enlB'cly from aiuntlis .afterwards there was acellular, flat., expanded 
any other known production. It ha.s been instrumental, mass formed, while the sirup waa«cunverted into vino-- 


howcw% in oiieniiig up a new tleld of inquiry, and 


Some of the origwal motibl was still slcu on the 


recent investigations sliew that it is not a solitary form siirfaee, retaining its usual form, 
of Organic life. U- Mould obtained from a pear was treated itt a 

'ijto vinegar-plant has Ixicn assigned a ^lace in the similar way at tlie same timo; the results wefe similar, 
largo find obsoure oider of ftingi. It ft, iu fact, a SoVso with various moulds obtained friim liread, tea, 
familiar spedes of mould, but in a peculiar stage of and other vegetable substimees, the effect being in most 


develo^snfbt, Dr Lindloy aud most other botanists 
regard it iu' ilie Penicillium yhmeum (Greviile). To give 
a correct notion of the true character of Uii^abiiormaL 
production, it is neceesary to allude briefly to tliela^e 
of dovtdopmeftt in fungi. • 


atibstirncQ: Ii composed tff slmpk) celts varying in form 
and ii|iiiH||«nient iu Uic .ffinbrent apectes. Xu the 


fungus are Wo dietitict systtsras—the vegetative vinegar took place, 
and replWuciivK 'Ihe vegetative system tamsUts IV. Other expcrimeate 


cases to cause fuwuentation, which resulted 1% the 
production of viuegar. 

III. On «th November ISfiO, a quantity of raw 
treaei^ and water, was put into a withbui ii^: 
moidd or other smlyitance licing iutrwuced) It Hm 
lift untouched till 6th Mareli J851, whWrOft liti^. 
examined, it was found that a growtit like pet 
vinegar-plant had formed, and vinegar inwi 
as in the other exiwrimente. Tb& j^aut 
Into a jSr of sirm and Igato tiW 

vinnimr tnrkk Ubioc*. * r . ‘ I'l'ji'.'rf.iiv')'''' 
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i$ formotl from purified white sugar iJoue,',the vinegji^ 
is not proiliux-d so readily, tlie length of time t^qtrlred 
for tlie changes varying from four to six months. 'Inhere 
i/-oiay iwasibly^e somfthingin the raw sugar and treaele 
which tends to promote the hcetons chaimc. 

The professoB exhibited Specimens of Uhe 'difihrent 
kinds of mould to the meeting, some in sirup of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, and others in the vinegar whicli had Ix'gn 
formed. Several members of the bociety expressij'd 
their opinions on the subject. Dr^ruville remarked, 
that ho liact no doubt of this viiiegur-phint being an 
abnoWlial l^tute of some fungus. It is well known that 
many fungi, in peculiar circumstances, present most 
tvmarkablc forms; ana Dr (kevilio iiistaneed tlie ..so- 
called gcjius Myconema of Fries, ns wi'll as the genus 
^(.honium. Ev*n some of the coinmoH|,toad-stool.s, or 
Affarfcti, lu'cscut anomalous appearances, sueJi as the 
absence of the pileus, &c., in eerlafti inslanees. 'J’lie 
remarkable appearances of dry-rot in didereiit cireum- 
stanecs are well known. Although sirup, wlien left tg 
itsclti will asi>umc the acetous form, still there can 
be ^lo doubt but the presence of the plant promotes 
and nxjK-dilcs the change. I’rotcs.sor .Siiiij)son oiiservcd, 
that fete changes in fungi may rescnil)!c alternation 
of generations so cvuleiit in the animal kingilum, us* 
noticed by ♦•'teenstrup and ntliers. In tlie Mvdnsir tliere 
are remarkaidc elinnges of form, and llierc is also tlie 
sei^aration of hudsj rcsenihling tlii‘ splitting of the 
vinegar-pl.aiit. Mr limhlcton remarked, lliat in tlie 
neighbourhood of Emhlet(m,’iu Nortliumhtfrlifii'l, every 
cottager uses the plant for the pur]) 0 .sc of making 
vinegar. 

I From the aeeouiit we have gi\V» of the vinegar- 

I plant, it will ho seen that the numerous reports as to 

I ys introduction from India and otlier distai^t climes 
are problihly witliout I'oundatioli. Ni'liatever 111 : 13 - be tlie 
liistory of individual si>e<-imens, certain it is tliat the 
plant In qnest^n is a native production. It will also 
be seen by tliose acquainted w itii Ijolanie.il investiga¬ 
tions, tliat tlie great difficulty in arriving at correct 
conclusions •respecting the x>hmt, was llie al>si-ucu of 
properly developed example's. We still want inve.sti- 
gatioiis as to the which undergo tliis rcniarkalilc 

development. Tlie recent researches of tlie Itev. Mr 
Berkeley and others shew that the fungi, above all 
otlicr plants, arc pre-eminent for abnormal \ariation. 

We ougiit to observe, tliiit tlie remarkable tiiode of 
propagation iiossesscd b 3 ’ tlie vineg.ar-i)lant-- in the 
absence of reproductive organs—by uicaiis of dividin.g 
into laininai, is quite in accordance with the'meris- 
raatic division* by wliich many of tlie lower ohjn: 
propagate. 


BTRUNUfH US' INSnCl'S. 

Few of us suuicet, wliilc we niiiuso oui-selves with 
wateliing the active guiiibols of tlie tiny beings, that t(^ 
enable them to perform such feats a-s. wc see them execute 
every day, an amount 8 f strength has been conferred ujion 
them which could not sjrfely liav?bceu intrusted to ain- of 
the larger animals, and that nothing but the eoniparatively 
diminutivi^size, to which ail the iiiscct races are jealously 
r^tricted, prevents them becoming the tyrants of ^lis 
globe, anti the destroyers of ail other terrestrial creaturost 
The common ftea, as every one knows, will, without much 
appmfiiQt effort, jump 200 times i^ owis length; and several 
grajsshoppers and locusts are said to im able to perform 
leaps quite .as wonderffil. •In the case of the insect, they 
Bcimely excite jmr uotiec; but if a man were coSly to 
take a standlngdeap of SBO odd jijprds, which would be 
an equhnaiCta «xcrti«m of musciilai' power, perhaps oid' 
admirers of qi^letie .sports might be rttther startled at 
sttcli perffwmaiteei. .i^in, for a man to ran ten miles 
withm the Iwnr, ^fonld bo knitted to be a tolerably good 
d»play Ij^j aiw ko to f&y to, the 

w 1 ‘Mr Dcllde, '•»> ^pte as -aimost to. 

^ ^ neoriy ^ inohea 'in a second, and ‘ 


in that space was calculated to have mado 10)10 steps? 
This, according to the calculations, qf Ririiy and Spence, 
is as if mmau, whoso steps measured two fuct^' .should vim 
at Bio incredible rate of twenty miles a minute I Equally 
suriirising are the instnnciM of insect strength given by 
Mr Newpoft. ^The great stagrbeetlc {Lucanits cervtu), 
which tears off the bark from tlie roots and tkc branches 
of the trees, lias been know-n to giuw a hole, an inch iii 
diameter, tlirough the kIiIo of an iron canister hi whiuh It 
was confined, and on wliieli tlie marks Of kis jaws were 
distinctly visible, as proved by Mr StcjiUcns, wlio exliibitcd 
till! canister at one of llic meetings of tiic Entomological 
Society. The common lieutle ((Jeotrujirs stercorariout) can, 
witiioiit injury, support and even raise very great weights, 
iiAl iiiiAe its way beneath almost any amuant of pressure, 
j 111 order to put tlie .strength of the insect Allas to tlio 
test, experiments Iiave beisi made which prove that jt is 
able to sustain and escape from beneath a load of from 20 
to 30 ounces^- a prodigious burden, when it is remembered 
tliat the insect itself does not weigh as many grains: in 
fiet, oncp more taking man as a standard of comparison, 
it is as tlio'iigh a pei-son of ordinary size should raise and 
get from under a wciglit of between 40 and flO tons,— 
liymer Jones's Xatural History of Animals. 

A i,oNi>()N Kuiroit rua'r yiiAits aoA 
Our editor Aas originally intended for tlie kirk, and was 
a. well-infoniied pi-rson; lint to see hint at or after qiid- 
iiight in his ofiiei.il eliair, a writing Iiis ‘ lcad<.T,’ was a treat 
for a pliilosoiilier. tVitli tlie slips of paper boforo hirti, a 
pot of x>orter close jt hand, and a pipe 01 toliaeeu in his 
moutli, or casually laid down, he jmiceeded secundum 
urtem. The I'cad Imiig witii tlie cliiii on Ids collar-bone, 
as ill deep tlioiiglit- awhiiT—aimtlier—a tng at tlie beei— 
ami a line and a lialf or two lims eommitted to tlic blotted 
paper .—Jerdnns Autobioijrajdiy. ^ 

TVIi: I.OVEK’S GRAVE, 

‘Xtnn erU‘t>rut(‘s a more I'eaiitifiil fostivnl for the dead when lio 
dries the teais of others, than when lie .shed, his own; and the 
most iK'aiitifiil Hewer and ejprcss-gm-l.ind wliieli we can hang 
uiMin loved inoniimcnts, is a friiit-gariand of good deeds.’— 
ItieiiiKEi. 

AAinnji, rise, and weep no more -tliy*^bgtrot1ied hath 
found a rest 

Far more blissful than the pillow of thy fond and faillifid 
lireast. 

He hath passed away ere time dimmed llic lustre of those 
ei es. 

Whose dark depths revealed to tliee more than passion's 
• . w'trds or sighs; 

Km his voiee of mu.sic merged in a harsh orkFarefl^s 
tone— * 

Ere lie 'ceased to d«cm that life without thco was drc.ar and 
I lone. . .» 

How couldst tlioii have borne a change, often wrought as 
year)# progress, 

When illusions, cherished early, vanish never mom to 
bless ? • 

Happy dreams'. soon scared away when the flood of 
human sears 

SeattemtU tl» tender bloom which with the at6rm-hur.-.t 
disappears! 

Maiden, rise, and weep no more—unscathed miimories arc 
thine: 

Bow tliin% head in resignation met^ly to Iffic Power 

IDiviiic* 

• , * " '‘C. A. M-W- 

. . * -r- 

Printed «nd Puldiriied W W. H. CRjL9iii«iiiLHtreet, 
Kdinburgb. Also ndd tnr W; S, t)aa< Aoiea fomdon; S. 
H. CitAwaKSS, S3 West Kile 8W«^G|4*i|CW).:'l(ntdl-:4l!OlAMiA& 


lone, ixMiiiim fiuteet, tim 
tng their InsfirtUithta^ M 
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TIIK ENGLISH REGICIDES IN AMIIRICA. 
One of the most interesting inddents in tlic early, 
history of Now England, is the deliveram-e "of the 
frontier town of Hadley from an attack of a barbarous 
native tribe. The Indian war of King I’hilii)—^he 
saddest pi^c in the annals of the eolonivs - had just 
coiumciiced ; and the inhabitants of lladjey, alarmed 
by the threatening aspect of the times, had, on the 1st 
of September 1675, assembled in their hurable place of 
worship, to implore the aid of the Almighty, and to 
hundilc themselves before Him in a solemn fast. All 
at once, tiu* terrible war-whoo]» was lieard, and the 
elmrch surrounded by a blood-thirsty baiul of savages; 
while the infant, the aged, the iHslridden—all who. 
had l)cen unable to attend serviev, were at the mercy of 
the tomaha4 k and scalpiiig-kuifc. At that iwriod, so 
uncertain were the movements of the Inilians, that it 
was customary for a select number of the stoutest 
Jiiid bravest among the dwellers in tlm frontier towns 
to carry their weaiious witli tboui, even to the Imuse 
of prayer; and now, in consternation and coiiiiision, 
tirese armed me* of Hadley sallied forth to defend^ 
tliepiselves aiitl families. Rut, unfortunately, the 
attack had been too sudden :md well-planned; the 
Indians had partly gained possession of llie town 
iK'fore they surrounded the cliureh; and, iwisted on 
every spot of vantage-ground, their hullcts told witli 
fatal cfll'ct upon the bi>wildered and dj.sliearteued 
colonists. At this crisis, there suddenly’ }ipp|iircd. 
■MMRig a man, tall and emjt of stature, culm 

and venerable in aspect, witli long gr*y liair fidling 
on his shoulders. Ridlying the retriwting townsmen, 
he issued brief and distinct orders in a commanding 
'oiee, ainl with cool and soldierly precision. The 
{Kiwerful influence whieli, in moments of iieril and 
difflenuy, a mastcr-inhid assumes over his leA gifted 
follows, was well exemplilied on this occasion. 'I'he, 
strangOT’tP cbmraands were implicitly obeyed by men 
who, tmtil that instant, had never seen liim. He 
divided'- tlte colonists into two bodies; idacing one 
ill tha most advantageous and shelterofl position, 
to return tjho fire of the enemy, and hold them in 
check, the other, by a circuitous route, he 

led, iSiover of tho smoke, to a desiieratc charge 
on the rear, 'rhe Men, thus (farptised 

iu tum, tod plac^l betwee;^ two fires, were imm«- 
diatdy and put to flight, leaving many of thdr 

iwinted upon the field! the town or 

IladUy'fpil saved flfom con^gration, and its !u* 
hahittoti^li^'; massacre.. . Ttie first moments after the 
nnexped|ii(i|^i|idd!r,y were farsttd in amdow* inig.uiries, 
afiectio^tg near^t oongratutaotos; 


then followed thanks and praise to God, and then the 
deliven>r wius eagerly sought for. tVluTc was he? 
Ajl had seen him an instant before; but now lie had 
disaiipeared ; nor was he ever seen ugMn. One or 
two aniolig tho people could have told who he was, 
but they prudently bold their iieaee. ^ 

Amid llic ik>iise forests and niiglgy rivers of America, 
the stern piety of tlic I’nritaiis bad aeqiiii^d an ima¬ 
ginative ea-st, almost unknown in tho mother-country; 
and thus unable to account tor tbeisudden advent and 
ilisai>pe:irance of the delivering stranger, tlic people of 
Undley befiewed that lie was an angel sent from God, 
in ansiver to tlieir prayers, to rescue them from the 
Iieatbeii enemy. AYith the traditions of the Indian 
war of 1075, that'^lelief has been handed down to oiiv 
on I) day; and it was only a few years ago, on tl^c banks 
of the pIcAsant Keiiiiebetf that a fair desccndnnSof the* 
ri'doulitable Caiitain Cluireli, related to the writer the 
foregoing legend as an indisputable ii^stance of a 
supernatural dispensation of I’rovidenec. 

'J'be story, liowcver, is a liistorieal fact, and, latterly, 
has eiiibellishi'd more tliun one pi^^lar woilf of fiction. 
Sir Walter Scott, who allowed little to escaiie him, 
alludes to it in /Vcri// of the Pruk; C’oojier has made 
use of it in 'I'hc liindeieis; .and Oliver A'f«7«an, the 
last poem of Southey, is iiarlly founded on the eventful 
liisiory ^f William GotFe, the delivering angel of the 
inliuhitaiits of Hadley. 

Gofl'e, son of the recto, of 'J'rantiiere, in Sussex, wais, 
iu early life, apprenticeil ' > a drysalter in I.uiiduti; but 
the si in-ing events of the grea t C'iv'il War sJbn drew him 
from so obscure a posilion. Juiuiug the Parliamentary 
Army, he ros’e'in a short lime to the rank of colonel, 
jind^^gained the entire conlideneo^of Cromwell. He was 
one’of those bold men who presumed t(i|it in judgment 
on tbi'ir sovereign, nud condemn liim to the scaiTold 
and the block. He comniandcjil Ckomweirs own 
regiment at tlie battle of Jjluiibar, and ‘ at push of pike 
reiielled tho stoutest regiment tlic enemy had there.* 
Suiisequcntly, he became major-general, and ^btained 
a seat in tho Protector’s House of Peers. After tlie 
dektfi of Cromwell, when tlic Restoration was evklenrtly 
close at hand, Goffc, well knowing tliat England wpold 
no longer be a iilacc W safety for him, left WestntliSt^ 
early In tho May of lOCO, and, jecompaniod lay 
Wliallef, his fatlier-in-law, embarked for Rot^. ’ ' 

Wlialley was fii;;st*cou8in to Cromwidll, ikud uflyy, 
dkainguished himself in the Civil-Wax. At 
charg^ and deibated two divisions of Lsmgdala^'bei^ 
tliough'tliey were snpiiortod by Wnco RajiwlL:' 
west, he dsfeated ‘the dictate Goring,*., 
serviceattiie aiegUof Hristol.. He 
king ai.9aihpton Cornet;, ^{t .Inin 
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Westminster Hall; and the name 0C,Whalley staiM&i 
fourth in the list o! signatures attocKed to the d^th* 
warrant of Chikrles. At Dunbar, Major-general Wl\tlley 
'iiad his horm shot'under .him; yet, though wounded, 
ho continued in pursuit of, the flying enemy. When 
Cromwell dissoived the first Pfoteotoratp Parliament, 
it was Wlialley who carried off the mane j and, lastly, 
we read of him sitting in tlie Uppejr Ilcnrsc as ode of |iie 
Lord Pxot^tor’s peers. t 

On their arrival in Bosfon, in June, Goffe and 
Whaflop Wero well received, and treated, bj’- Governor 
Endicot and the Icadifig men of tlio colony, according 
to the rank they had held ih England. But as the 
news'of the yroclamation of Charles IT. came out in 
the lame ship with them, they having heard it in tlio 
Channel, it was considered prudciti that they should 
retire to the village of Cambridge, now a suburb of 
Boston. As an illustration of the feelings of tljo 
coVanists tov^krds tliem, it is wortli notieiug, that a 
j)ersou who had insulted tl )0 Bogicides was bound over 
to ktep the peace, although, at tlie same time in Lon¬ 
don, a rewitrd of L.IOO was offered foi*' their lieadr. 
A New-Eijgland tr.adition of Goffe at this period is still 
current, and therefore claims rccitid, although we liave 
doubts of the ex-il.njor-general placing liimself in so 
nndigniflofi a position. A European master of fence, 
it is said, had arrived in the colony, ami, hi order to 
exhibit bis skill in the art, had erected a stage in the 
public street, from which lie vauntingly cliallciigeil all 
comers to a bout at rapier or broacfsw.ird. Goffe, being 
among the crowd, perhaps nettled by some iiulitical 


at me in that^ashiun?’ A dal) of the flltby instrument 
in the speaker’s face was Goffo’s solo rcidy. Tlie enraged 
cliampiou thrust viciously with his rapier; but it was 
edroiUy parried witjL the inop-haudlo, and again his 
eyes, mouth, and bcBil, were deluged. Tliis went on 
for a riiort time, to the groat dcliglit of the spectators, 
tiU at length the discomfited hraggart, throwing down 
Ills rapier, caught up a broadsword. ‘ Hold! ’ crietl tlie 
ohl parliamentary warrior: ‘know that for so far I 
have phiyed with you; but if you come at n|r with a 
broadsword, I will most certainly kill you.’ Upon whicli 
tlie fencing-master, struck by the stern nmnner of ids 
imtagomst, at once dropped his weaiioii, muttering; 
‘Leave me aibne, I will have no more to do with you— 
you are either GoffCj Wlialley, or tlic devil.’ Ezra 
Stiles, the distinguished antiyuaiy', and .learned presi¬ 
dent of Yale College, writing in 1704, says it is still 
proverbial in New Engfand, when praising a champwm 
at td.hletie exeicises, to say, that none can beat liiin 
but Whauey, or the devil. ^ 

Thc'halcyon days^f the refligeos at Cambridge were 
Bivn at an end. Late in Norjjnber, the Act of Indeni' 
nlty, from wliioh, among others, the names of Goffe and 
Wholley were excluded, arrived in Boston. Yet Gpverrtor 
Endicot <id not tummon a general court to consult 
ujwu a^uring them until Eebruary, and then a maj«:ity 
of the membeni were agoinat ti*e proposition. - At a cun- 
sifl^ion etf ^eir private friends^bowevor, it was de¬ 
cide eethe Mdhet plan, tiiiat the remgees should proceed 
tp NetrhKri^ in ; and accordingly they set 

jdnthsgil jmtvcnfe tireftted with. klndueBe 


and Wtpocti'os ihp Arrived # 'Nevthavtoi, (they 
took teihlaitai in tile hpliie iff Mr Daveup^ 

early ht hla taipuhli learning, 
zeal, :h;p' 'PWlifA' weljpigitivea were not dootined 

m .tmhfhj; j. ^ Ik c^a^ankrecl 'flroai 

EngiOiid,,jihs|;t|k. ciwb' hnd.-twes 'idi^iidy 

'^ec^edf 


oggravatihg the bitternesg of their, deaths with cir- 
(sumstanccs of revolting barbarismv 

Qofforfrom the pericid of his departure frbm England 
udtil the year of his death, kept a diary. Unfortunately, 
tills interesting manuscript was burned at Boston, 
during end of the riots that formed no unapt prelude 
to the revolutionary war; but there are a few scattered 
extracts from it to bo found in the pages of Ilutcliin- 
Bon, and other New-Enghuid writers, which afford 
us .1 glance at tlie inner life and sentiittcnts of the 
refugees. They appear to have heard of the execu¬ 
tion of their friends and confederates with feelings 
more nearly allied to exultation than regret. History 
informs us that these ten, who first suffbred the penalty 
of thfi outraged law, exhibited traits of the wUdest 
fanaticism. In the court, they appealed to the victories 
which the Lord had given to their swords, ns a proof of 
the jnsticoiof their cause. They declared, that ‘ the 
execution of Clxarlcs Stuart w'as a necessary act of 
justice, a gloricAis deed, the sound of which had gone 
into nitist nations, and a solemn recognition of that 
high supremacy which the King of Heaven holds over 
the, kings of tlio earth.’ Ou the scaffold, they said that 
til jir ‘ martyrdom was the most glorious spijctacle the 
world had ever witnessed since the death of the Saviour.’ 
But, they c&iitiimcd, let their persecutors tremble: 
the band of the Lord was already raised to avenge 
their iiniocc^it blood, and in a short time their cause 
would again be triumphant. With the eonfldoiice of 
prophets, they uttered this prediction, and with the 
boldness of martyrs submitted to their fate. Such 
language mul conduct was not lost on their equally 
fanatical, yet jiious and Bible-learned brethren. Eroin 
Xloffe’s diary, it appi'ars that he and his eomp.aiiiuii 
considered tlio execution of the tea Regicides to be 
identicnl with the slaying of the ‘Witnesses,’ foretold 
in the book *t>f Revelation; and, connecthtg this id.'a 
with tlie mystical number CCO, they confidently ex¬ 
pected that in the year IGOC, a now revolution would 
take place in their favour. Under Uiis idea, they 
suffered all the heart-sickness of deferred hope, for 
the year ICGG passed without any ileipoustration; but 
their faith, nevertheless, was unshaken—(there must be 
a chronological error, they affiriiiod, in the date of flic 
Christian era, and tlio necomplislimout of the witnesses’ 
prediction must s])ccdily arrive. 

The news of tlio c.\eeution of the ton Regicides was 
accompanied with tidings of still greater pcrsuiial 
interest to_ Goffe and Wlialley. A Captain Breda ii 
having seen tlicm in Boston, reported the circumstance 
ih'Loudon; and a royal mandate was transntittcdii' .laai 
Governor Endioot, to arrest and send themto Englnml. 
The governor, whatever his own private fot^ngs might 
be, did not dure t8 resist the order openly; hut attempt¬ 
ing to evade it, on the grounds of inability to comflel 
his subordinates to put it into execution, two young 
English mercliiints, mpned Kirk and Kellond, B(;>a]ous 
Royalists, volunteered on tho service, and, furnished 
with Endicot’s warrant, immediately proceeded to 
Newhaveii. Letters, however, conveyed tafiBUigence 
of these proceedings to tlie people of Newitavep, who 
took measaroB accordingly. On tho l^udsy J^evioiis 
to the aariTgd of tho ‘ pursuers,’ ns Kirk aad Kklloiid 
were termed, Davenport preached a sornKmi divided 
into no less than tliirty-two Iteads, from tito foUowing 
passage in the sixteenth chapter of XiM&hii ‘Take 
counsri, execute judgment; make thy iliimpIf.M; the 
night jntlhe midst of the noonday; w^fntoasts ; 
bewray not him that wandenrih. 
dwell with thee, Moab; be tiwa a eottft tt,; wm fifotn 
the &ee of tile spoiler.* 
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tlicni to act as magistrates in Newbareh; but he would 
send out lus own fsonstables to seek for GoflTo and 
Wlialloy, and {f they were in his jurisdicticki, tligy 
would, no doubt, bo speedilT arrested. Lcct’s con- 
sublos, wo neetl scarcely tray, did not succeed in 
arresting the outcasts. But when tlio pretended search 
was going* bn in the town, a more laughable farce 
w.'is being acted in its immediate vicinity. One Kim¬ 
berley, the sheriff, not having the fear of Parson 
Davenport Governor Leet before his eyes, mustering 
1 ^ few followers, proceeded to whore the delinquents 
were quietly passing the day under a tree, so that the 
constables might conscientiously affirm that they could 
not find them In the town. Kimberley, advancing, 
summoned the old Roundlioad licroCs to surrender; 
but tliey, not relishing siicli freedom, gave tlio sheriff 
a sound caning for his pains—his followers, instead 
of assisting their cliief, laughing liearSily at his 
discomfiture. 

Newhaven being now unsafe qu.nrtera tor the Ryticides,’ 
they retreated to a' cave on the summit of West Hill, 
one of the headlands that form the harbour, where, 
supplied with provisions by n woodman, they lived for 
al>out a nwth. The Cave of the ‘ Judges ^-sncli being 
the term invariably given to the Regicides in America 
—is at the present day one of the show -places of Now- 
haven. It is formed by seven rocks, Ic.-iying against 
and supporting each oth'-r, so as to resemble in some 
degree a cromlech; but tliough appearing to be the 
work of man, it is in reality a sport of nature. It 
rises to the height of twenty-seven feet, .and affords a 
delightful view over Long Island Sound, studiled with 
eountless sails; the town and liiirlanir of Newhaven; 
the rich corn-fields and luscious jieacli-orcliards of 
Cminccticnt.* No such fair spei-tacle, however, greeted 
the eyes of the hunted dwellers in the c.ave, who, no 
doubt, frequently clitulicd the rocks to IcxTlc out for the 
approach of their enemies; yet tin: scene must at that 
lime have lieen sublime in the uncultivated majesty of 
nature. 

The pursuers, after visiting the Dutch colony of 
Manhattan, now* New York, returned to lioston, am^ 
made a formal complaint against Governor Leet. 
Matters began to wear a serious .aspect. 'J’liat Leet 
miglit Imve no excuse, tlic original royal maiulatc was 
forwarded to him. Ills council w'cro divided: some 
advocating the surrender of the Regicides, lest the 
lilierties of the infant colony might lie injured by royal 
displeasure. Several of those who liad sheltered the 
outcasts Wore afraid of punishnieut. In this stftc qf 
•wMilirs, ^offo and Wliallcy bravely marched down 'to 
the governor, and surrendered themselves. Leet seems 
to have lieen unprepared for this boljj step, lie kept 
them coiiQcaled, however, for tw'olve days on his own 
premises—provisioning them from Ids own table, 
although he would not sec them. During this interval, 
many ansfloiis councils w'ore held; till it was concluded 
that Leet stould tomiioriso a little longer with the 
supreme imtliorUies, and in the meantime,* that tlic Regi-. 
cido* shdhld return to their retreat, giving their parole 
that they iwtiald again surrender whenever required. It 
wottl^'llil tedious to follow tlioir movements rtep by step 
throngJh summer of 1601. Suffice it y, that four 
other retreaiis, as well as the cave om.Wcst Hill, are 
named aftw them, and still traditionally known to the 
people dT Newhaven. In August of the same yeai’, the 
colony its.peace with ^vernmenf, by proclaiming 


ing time, they, approach of winttr, 

hou^ (ff a person named Tomkins, in 
Newhaven, where: they resitted fat twd 
yearit' that tlm^ althougiii they never wan¬ 
dered than the orchard adjffiaing the heus^ 

tWh Was kmwa to manyi who 


Amy as ‘a fri^uent prayer-maker, preacher, and 
presSbr _ft»r righteousness and freedom;* and no less 
distiij^islicd iumself when at Milfonl, by holding forth 
on*ali suitable oexsasions, Jo the great itellght of his^ 
hearers. . , * 

Milford, however, was not to be tlh final resting- 
phico of the outcasts. Matters between tlio colonies 
and tliepiothof-conntry being still in on unsettled state, 
foig royal coramisstoners were sent to Now England 
‘ to settle tlio jiAtco and jccurlty' of the country;' the 
astute statesman Clarendon, when he advised this 
coursi', using the xcniarkablo words: ‘ ihq'- (tlio 
colonies) arc already hardened ^nto republics.’ One 
Of the ‘articles’ on wlileh the commissioners wore 
charged to make strict inquiry, waa the arrest and 
transmisBion tosEiighm.l of Goffo and Wlialley ^ for, ' 
amid all tho undisguised profligacy end corruption 
that revelled iii tlie court, the crowned pensioner 
of Louis XIV. ever breatheii hitter vengeance nguinst 
tlic slayers of his royal father. Alarmed at this 
intelligence, the Regicides left Milford in October lC6 t, 
for tho more remote town of Hadley; travelling'by 
night, they rested in temporary arbours during^ tho 
day. Some uftthesc resting-places ^ire still traditionally 
jfointed out as the .Rilgi-inis’ Harbour. 

I’rcparations liad bi'cn made for their nfteption at 
Hadley. Mr Russel, tlie elergynian of that town, had 
two coiieealed rooms, an upper a#d lower one, built 
adjoining his own house. In these rtxims, in utter 
seclusion, •inffied from llic world, ‘Whalley lived four¬ 
teen years, till liberated by death in 1G78. It is not 
clear whetliei- Goffe revisited Newhaven after tho 
iloatli of IVIialleyW, liut it is almost certain that lie 
too died in Russel’s house about two years after liis 
father-iii-Jaw. * • • 

A few' iiioiitiis after tfieir arrival in Hiuliey, Goffo 
and ilia e-oiiqi.anioii were suriiriscd by a visit from John 
Dix\vol),_ iiiiollK'r of the English ltegici^‘s. Dixwell 
was a Ilian of good family, and considerable landed 
property, in Ki'iit; lie sat for Dover in tlie Long Par¬ 
liament, and lield the rank of colonel in the army of 
the ConnuonweaUU. Ho sat in irfestfiiinster Hall on 
the trial of tho king, and afilxcd his name to the fatal 
death-warrant. Subsequently, ho wu.s appointed gover¬ 
nor of Dover Castle; and for several years officiated as 
sheritrof Kent. At the Restoration, lie fled to Hanau, 
where, htcomiiig a burgess, lie received protection; but, 
his regicide companions, Ckoy and Barksted, being 
trepanned by Sir George Downing, the British minister 
at the Hague, sent fa) England, and executed, DixweU 
crossed the Atlantic, to H-ck a more sectro refiigo in 
America. 

'This meeting must have lieon n most interesting 
event in tlie seeliided lives of Goflib and Whalley. 
'What asking of quesUems, ninting of adventures, 
regrets for tho past, aial fears for tlv future, must 
hgvo'formed the convers.ation of tlie three outlaw* I 
Dixwell remained but for a siugt time at Hadley;. 
and tho only other evegt of any importance during ' 
tho miserable sojourn of tho other two, was tho, 
attack by the Indians, and Goffo's reinorlmlde ap¬ 
pearance as the deliverer of tlio town. A# long ga 
tliey lived, they were supported by contributions 
friends in England and America. Qofib regularly orar- 
responded with his ,jvifb in England imdcr a fbipied 
namo. Fart of ono of those tetters from Goffe, md 1^ 
reply from liis wife, arc bofora us ns we write. : life 
are pslnthl documents, dlspfelng exceeding 
of private character, and minds suppqRed imfe ^ 
af|iction of a lile-lcSig separation In thte: teotll, 
.strong faith in a happy meeting ipi anotheir.' 
strange that men who hail acted such SteEritetifetfeia 
the world, could extefc in sCki^hidBa « 
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refri'shuieut than tlie public-house; and conscHiuently fair specimen oP^dmt ni.i' 
such fairs and markets have for the most part heeii cioiialy adjninistered approi 
(M'casions of drunkenness and demoralisation, 'i’o of Jntiiuurjble eomiietition. 


remedy this evil, a scheme haj been adopted, of oi)ening 
a public hall for the s!ilo of cooked victuals, ^ea, coffee, 
and ollier^efreshnicnts.' The hall is neated, lighted, 
and affords sundry sin.all accommodations—such ns 
the use of pen, ink, and paper. In one country town 


fair specimen oP^diat ni.ay lie done by a little jadi- 
cioual 3 f adininistercd apprubatlon, acting upon a spirit 
of Jtitiiuurable comiietition. 

_ Jn making these remarks, wc hate had<in our eye a** 
signal iiMtause of the adynntsges derived from the 
csi.'iblislimont of a horticiiltund society in one of the 
most secluded districts of tliu Lowlands of IScotland, j 
wIk'iv hitherto tliere liad l)cen much neglect in the 


where this,was tried, hundreds of persons, ns is nutter of flower niu.* vegetable culture. We allude to 
n 8 u.al with all novelties, prognosticated tliat it would I'e-eldesshire, a*pni-cly riij-al county, coivsi.stfng princi- 
never answer—that the ‘ temperance affair ’ wouhl linve pally of the vale of tlic upper Tw'ced, to whicl'i wjc had 
no chance. Yet, in tins tow'n, on tlic first o<’casion of lately tlic pleasure of making a short hut not uuin- 
a fair, as many as 2.'j0() people took advantage of the terestiiig visit. It is pleasing Pitliink that a growing 
accommodation that wtus offered them in lieu of iluit 9f love of horlieiilliire has* iieiietrated to this district, 
the public-house. In a smaller jdace, a similar attempt through the ngeiay (jf a sj>iritcd local society, and is 
was made, anrf was successful in a corresponding degree, likely to lie of i* ineonsidi valile lamefit. • - * 

TIic success in each ease, liowever, we feel assured, 'J’liis society, as j-e learn, commenced only two years 
would have hoen still greater, if tlie refreslitnent-rooms ago, under llio patronngi- of the surrounding land 
in question possessed tlie attraction pf music under proprietors and tlieiv families, and embraced tiii'ce 
proiier regulations,; for wilbout tliis additiipi, tliey* etasses of nieinbers: (jeutlcmeii’sjtlurdeners, Amateurs, 
may lie said to fhll sliort, to a cerlaiii exteiiT, of wliat and Cottagers. A very small sum whftli caeli i^iid 
constitutes a true subslilute for the public-lioiise. At annually for inemhership, aidtal by contrihutiuns, 
present, the j'outlis of liotli sexes wlio freipienl tl»'so formed a fund whence Ihcwamonift of prizes was dinwu. 
fairs, are •wt satisfied wilii mere refn'sh'ments; what ,Jio giuieral ekmpelilion was idlowgd. Tlie membtTS of 
tiiey want is excitement, and tliis lliey procure at eaeli class eompeled only among tliemselves. Latterly, 
penny-dances, where liicy are amused witli llie strains tlieie has lieen littU' need tor (•oiitriliutions*iii money, 
of a violin. Let an attempt, tlieix'tbre, »lie made to wliicli is a pkaising feature in tlie history of tlie under- 
substitute a pood for a poor kind of music, and so taking. Jt is alwaNs best when sutnelies of tliis kind 
prevent the demoralisation wliicli ensues from oiir are seif-siyiporting—the eominercial being, in fact, tlie 
entirely ignoring llie popular taste. Witb tliis improve- only safe piineipie as a iKTinanenee. 'Wlien an in»ti- 
nient, we would Iioiie tliiit tlie selieinc of tliese retresli- tiition sniiports itself, there is iiopc of its continued 
ment-r«mis may meet witli extensive iiiiitatinn. Tlie pojnilarily and stability ; and to this point it ouglit to 
truth is, if the more hnmble and heedless classes o£ lie tlie aim to briif*g all_ ineliorativo as.soeiations. One 
the eoinmiinity arc to la- elevated in taste, and saved iinixirtant nieiiiis of siipiiort to tlie Tcebles-hiro Sixiiefy, 
from fallin^'into haliits of mean indiilgenee, it is not lia.s eoiisiated in tlie siini| galliered ns cntrnnflj-inonej* 
liy an eager and indiscrimin.ate assault <^i tlie vendors to the sliows of flowers and other garden products, 
or alcoholic stimulants, but by setting up in an 'i'lie money taken at tbe door oil each occasion amounts 
attractive form tlie llival Sliop. In town, coiintr 3 ’— to .about 1..In. And siioukiiig of this, ••(■ are led to 
everywhere, we say, o|a-n the Uival Shop; and if it notice a plan of adniissioii worlliy of imitation. At 
be a pleasant mid coniforlable sliop, tliero need be tbe first and subsi-quent exliibition, tbe crush of 
little fear of its wanting customers. iiersoiis, young anil old, to gain admission wlis so great. 


little fear of its wanting cu.stomers. persons, young anil old, to gain admission wlis so great, 

To extend dbr notice of certain agreeable sign* tliat there was universal discontent. I'o remedy this 
of social impifllvement, wc may be allowed to say a lew in some degree, it was arranged tliat, in future, there 
words on the jirogress which seems to be milking in sluiiild be tliree classes of eiitranee-fccs—for the first 
a tasteful' hurtieultural pursuits. Jt h.is heeii very hour, a siiilling; second lioiir, sixpence; and tliinl hour, 
proiKirly observed, tliat 11 love of gardening, on however tlireeia-nee. This plan lias liei-n emiiieiiily successful, 
small a scale—lie it only the tending of a ]a-t fiower-]Hil and liustgiven niiieli satisfaetiun: all are accommodated, 
—iiiis in it sometliing that cxliilarates and iinjiroves. .and nil are jileased. Tliis melliod of regulating the 
One seldom hears of gaiileners inisemiduetiiig tliein- entraiiee to public exliMiitions of tlic kind, whore there 
selves; and we venture to go a step furtlier, arK s^iy, is not inueli siiaee at disposal, may bo advantageously 
'*ffl!lt iio'fersou wliatever, who once iinliibcs a taste for followed. And whiil,ai.er nil, is it but aTollowing oift 
pansies and hollyliocks, mid tliinks muSli of cultivating of tlie system of lioxes, pit, and gtillery—of first, sccutid, 
dahlias and anemones, is likely tojic an inditlerciit mid third clAssos in railw ay travelling, and many other 


mciulicr of society. It would not ho difficult to demon¬ 
strate, that the promotion of a taste for flowers and 


things? 

Small country towns arc usAilly at a lo.ss for large 


pliuits leads ta an elevation of taste in oilier things. ap.artiiieuts to aeeoiiiuiodatc public Hxliibitions and 
And it is remarkable how little is required rfo excite ascetings; the largest room in the largest inn being 
a love'of horticultural pursuits, even in situations ordinarily found loo small for •licit purposes. This 


suppose^ to deaden tlie higher class of emotions. A 
story is told of a whole village in the Highlands being 
stimulated to enter on a course of improvonient, from 
tlie siiAple circumstance of a lady one (|a^ expicssing size. Uiiwards of L.' 
her aAnilmthm of a single marigold wl.icli grew in umflzeincnt of those wi 


deficiency lias also licc» overcome, in the case of Uits 
society in question. A manful effort was made to • 
raise money to iiurchnse a canvas tent of ample ^ 
size. Uiiwards of L.70 was siibserilK-d; and to the 


ho have no faith in public spirit, 


the ng^ected {pirdcn of one of the cottagers. ‘ Is it a splendid pavilion-tent one moniing rose ff-om 'Ute- 
poeslliie,*.jtl^ght tlm proprietor of this little flower, centre of the towns green, with tlie union-jack, ^ng 

AtawmInnp 'T tiAvrk ni^« vtnflr' {Kmlmi la (rnm fta fttunvnit’ thmor wfla well ' 


1 in my po<5r garden is worthy from its summit. The thing was really well, u^ne. 
,(>f tlie a lady ?—^if so, 1 will eni^avour to Ih-udigious crowds poured in ;«thu long tables 

'in4ke*'®a» better: I will try my liand *t a' few an array of feuils, flowers, and kitclien in 


I will try my luind iifc a' an array of iVuils, flowers, and kiud>eiL in 

inore>J^el3i* ' Tims reasoning, the cottager began grciit variety,-and.wj|h a marked iinprovemcjit fa|itlteir 
to O 0 ei»py.WA«tdf in his g^den; neighbours follow^ rsqtcctivo qualities. 

# iq^rit of rivalry was begun--and, lol On making inquiry a few weeks a^ liiW'tfere 
in ft slm trhole village, inferior ahd exterior, gratified to learn tliat advances in'tas 1 fe.IutT(t,|^;^y!' 

ai^umea tin i^ffoved aapqct—deanly doorways, percoptil^le in the distribt, through thft 


walls nice|^''.'|oe^ 
adraiijBtfn^ill'iln .‘di 
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wayside tfaircller. Honeysuckles anlkt-roses Mosspm at 
doorways where sotlung' previously flourished bulfdkt 
and confusion, and meh may be seen oocnpl'ing {heir 
akisure Iwurt in ttieir snyill gardens who formefty 
spent no smoU portion of their time in thapublic-house. 

We repeat, Irothing like fhe lixvAr, Shoi’ 1 

A DAY AT SCJJAUX. ' ^ 

Thebe is « fbnny little railway on thb suutli side of 
Parl8,^ca^ng flrom the Barrier d’Enfer to the Park of 
i Sceaux, It is like no other railway on tlic face of 
the earth, and consists of qj\e lino of rails, with a 
loop at either terminus, round which the down-trains 
• creep, just a% tlie up-trains are cDiuijjg to the land- 
ing-^lacc. Wo never could imdurstund—porhajw 
because we never tried—^how all ttJosc little slanting 
wheels uuderneath the carriages assisted tho train 
in bendlbg rijpnd, much more cleverly than ^pultfr 
legends allow the ivlligator to do, just in time to 
make way for a new arrival. Afterwards, it is smooth 
worl# enough for some tinie. Away ye go, slap 
tlwough the fortifications, via Cuchitn, leaving Bic6trd 
on one hasd, os far ns Bourg-la-Keine. Hero wc arc 
at the bottom of llie Valley of Fontenay, witli tlic 
woods of Verrifercs* swelling over its extreme depths. 
Further on But this is too geogruplijeal. Wc 
mean to relate a particular excursion, undertaken on a 
particular day, and beg to be allowed the privilege of a 
little introductory narrative. • « 

Wo wore rather younger than we are now—informa¬ 
tion vagjib enough, chrondlogiij'illy speaking, but sufH- 
ciontly precise for our purpose. As to position, wo 
fluctuated betw'een the'student and the adventurer; 
aud although I'lnglisli, even to tlie admiration of roast- 
beef and plum-pudding, quite domiciliated in the land 
and the affections and the confidence of Frunciimon— 
of Frenchwomen too, as wc mean to shew. In fact, 
that there may be no mystery about the matter, our 
companions on the important day to which we refer 
were two ladies, mpther and daughter, Mivlame Veuve 
Benikrd and Mndomoisclte Joseiiliinc—the former, a 
comely d-omo, who might still be led out to a dance; the 
latter, a bewilderingly graceful little creature, towards 
whom all beards, black, red, aud gray, turned, like so 
many san-floufera, as we passetl along the Lu.\emhoarg, 
and beneath tUe wails of the Foundling Hospital—‘An 
excellent institution I * said Mademoiselle J ostpl line, from 
the other side of her mamma; for in Franco you only 
give your. Brin to one Ifftly at a time, aud never parade 
along in the ‘ifiw-happy-could-I-be-with-oithcr^’ 
Captain Moebeath s^ of style wiiicli Englishmen 
affect. . ^ 

Tlds is B spectoen of tiic imitative style of writing, 
and is i^eant to suggest the breathless state in 
which 1 anriVed in sight of the terminus, our i^pe 
marctf^; .oblii|aely, Josephine a littio ahead, her 
mother dragged h«d^ « neck ilrward, and I bohiud, 
endelvottiiiig tq preserve * grkve demeanour, perfectly 
cwtaip tim hfdf on hour before our 

time.'' R: wmi mi ii^ fond taken ottf' Wcet# that 
I Van. iiIfored,1ei.;i||>'iown p wsdtlag-ifobm, and 
calmly ’^position in''which 1 wdb 

For we flMhed'afreis my mind 

‘Won. 





and all-mtfords rich. My one room on the fourth 
storey, pay respectable but never Varied costume, my 
occasional shortcomings with the rent—kif course the 
concierge told her all my sffkirs—were set down simply 
to the score of eccentricity. .She was the widow of a 
late pastry-cook, and occupied a pretty aplirtment on 
tlic enfresoi—a Mnd of supplementary flight of rooms, 
crushed low between the first floor the ground- 
floor. She had sought my acquaintance, the malicious 
said, just after her daughter had been jUled by tho 
bootmaker opjiosile. Her disinterested manner and 
fi^nk hospitality, however, had made me scorn all base 
insinuhtious of that kind, until, having been betrayed 
into ofibring to treat the ladies to a little country 
excursion, I found myself exposed in the waiting-room 
of the rnilKray station to the cat-like fasoinations of 
.Tosophino, close under the scrutinising gazo of her 
mamniai „ 

’Twos too late to repent. I closed my eyes, mentally 
speaking, hut really I could not help keeping them 
hocftly open; -for, after all, it was not by anysineans an 
unpleasant tiling to be looked up to with inviting 
admiration by that charming little creature. Besides, 
there were five or six bearded persons looking with 
envy upon me ; and the temptation was too great, when 
Josephine, by-a meaning nod, rcquestcil me to stoop 
down, tliut she might whisper that these said bearded 
men were merely caliculs —a word of depreciation, 
applied by impertiuent young misses to whoever stands 
fieliind a counter all tlie week, and. comes out as a lion 
on Sunday afternoon. I could not see dkhctly what 
took pliiee, hgt imagine tliat Josopliine’s pretty litye 
nose must have buried itself in my wliisker; for a 
murmur went through tlic group of calicots, of wliich 
‘ Coquin d’Anghiis 1' formed tlic burden. ‘ Rogue of an 
Englishman ’ in tliat seiiso was highly iiomplimcntary 
q^id flattering; and although I had thought that my 
nationality was not quite so obvious, I drijw myself up 
proudly, and looked around, all the while iioldiiig a 
well-gloved little hand, that somehow or other Inul 
dropiied into mine. 

We arc creatures of circumstances: it is tronscen- 
t dcntly delightful to bo the creatures of such circum- 
stpncci as that. I was almost sorry when the hell 
rang, and wo were obliged to hurry out upon the pLf^^ 
form, and rush—jH-ople always rush when there is 
nothing to be gahied by it—to take our seats, The 
.train destined for our uso occupied one-half of tlte foqp; 
but there was another moving slowly op the single 
lino. When it got within a hundred y^s, oiur_«igiBC 
gave a small shriek, and we began to move rbund to 
make way. They manage these things well i^ranoo. 
By the time we luid reached the other hrif ofi tho circle, 
tito nowly-c^me train had taken our plaoe{ wsd then 
off we wont ^t a rattling pace by the route il^jfesaid, 
until we paused tq let out passengers »t 

‘I wish that ugly, flat-nosed fellow 
behind us would go too,' whispered I to ' 

^Do yoB think him so very ugly? 
sarje'^fe Ho was one.of 
1 hod ever seen—calfoot isll 'ow> '.M, 

nsrrow-britmed, ret j*retilynto«,te 

beard} SUB 

had never hem re 9 peot«b% 
breast. TiretW'Is'aii’lireiini 
wh^ I 
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‘ Do I thiuk hiin ugly ? I hope, Josopliine, ypu don't 
tliink him tondBome.’ 

That 'was not precisely 'what she meant; hut really 
she saw no harm In the young did I, that I 

could define; but—— Asllivo,theindividuaihagoauglit 
Madame ^mard’s eye, and is nodding'to lier! ‘ Yon, 
Monsieur Auguste, who would liavc thought you were 
in Paris ? Do join us.’ ‘ Of course,’ was the reply ; imd 
first came Xne'leg, then another, with the body and 
head in sequence; so that before I could recover from 
my bewilderment, M. Auguste had squeezed hinisclf 
in between Madame Bernard and a fat peasant, just 
opposite Josephine—had bowed three times sto t%e 
whole party, even, audacious wretch! to me ; and Wiis 
in the midst of hia exploits in the' pin-line in the south 
of France. He was a commerciar traveller, doing 
business in English pins, manufactured in the Faubourg 
St Antoine I , • 

I felt savagely glad that I had accepted the econo¬ 
mical proposal of Madame Bernard, and had taken only 
sccond-cjjiss places. True, in the first-class, we mtglit 
not have met this free-and-easy M. Auguste; but— 
liowover, I tried to suppress tlio horrid rfcflcetion—tliis 
looked like a rendezvous. 

Was 1 or the new-comer there as a pis-ulU'i- f 'Which 
-was brought to excite tiic jealousy of the otlk-r? I 
ought not to have cared a rusli; for when 1 first sus- 
l»ected the terrible intentions of my fair friends, it 
was only to keep up the national reputation -e-ou at 
Waterloo, tliat 1 did not take to my heels and fly. 
But ever since Josephine liad tickled lier nose in iiiy 
wliisker, > had Wconio a new man. Was an electrical 
shix:k communicntctl ? Philosopliisiiig on sucli a sub¬ 
ject is nonsense; but the fact is, I* foil mightily 
iiielinud to tlirow myself into a boxing attitude, and 
proceed in the work of tlatteiiing M. Auguste’s pro¬ 
boscis, which nature had begun. 1 Imtc to see things 
left unfinished. Yes, I mtist linve at him ! 

“■Monsieur ssoms to Ik> sutleriug from tlie toothacl;^,’ 
said Aujpistw blandly. ‘ I have a phial of chlorpformiscd 
crc(«>to in my pcjcket, if that would Ixj of service.’ 
If this had been sath'e, we should certainly liave bad 
a boxing-m.atch; but tlie fli-it-nosed nionster hod a 
tender soul after all, and looked at me so sympatheti¬ 
cally, that nit my anger vanisheil. Besides, good little 
Josephine instantly pulled out a flue cam brie handker¬ 
chief and insisted on binding up my jaws. I |uwed I 
‘ Mkad uatoothnclic, merely a kind of spasm; but I t'ould 
scarcely escape arriving at Bceaux like a man let loose 
from an hospital. ^ 

‘ It must be a headache,’ said Josephine. ‘ If I were 
not so little, I would tell you to loan your head there.'’ 
Sho pointed to the pretty little shoulder that pressed 
against me, and of which I could just see a little bit, 
as her shawl was thrown b.ack. Tliis restored mo to 
good-humour with myself and everybody; and I looked 
quite Icindly at M. Auguste, who forthwith began to 
htunCh out into praises of the Finglish, who, after the 
Fron^ he aaid, are certainly the first people on tlie 
face earth. We ore the Aristifif > of nations: 

pbee as. os only second best,to themselves. 

X nfter fdl, forgotten to descrilio the course of 
the iwaffiy, whicli runs up daringly to Fontenay-aux- 
along the side of the hill, 
%!(nm Imet of foult-treos, until, by the lAost 

the level of the Bark ^ Sceaax>»and 
cads. & 'iaiithw Inep, foom which a train is of course 
Mire Tim reason why l don’t t|to|p 

‘ lu. ^4MM hboat the matter' is, that 1 am in a rs^ 

■ fwilt.oMtaSnly* Why was 1 so 
' ’^wk*i|(i|'J’'''',,Qielt' le^ JpsephJne i Auguste, ftfllowed; 

■ BMaia#*p^e#tk^Iy descei^; ,las#A; 

. tttet Etendi giUimtiy. ’fiWW 


Wave a pretty gjri oven a quarter of a minute with- 
outMhe support of an armand 1 had no right to bo 
indijniantl tliereforo, 'when, just ns Madame Bernard 
elhimcd my protection, I saw the jynnty, creasy hat o^, 
tlie coiuraerciul traveller bdhding, as it moved away, in 
graceful ‘courlcsy towards "the natti/ little straw-bonnet 
of Mademoiselle Josephine. 

"Wlip is tl»t fellow ? ’ inquired I m a contemptuous 
tone. I 

' Monsieur Auguste Chicard is a young man who 
liad excellent cxpectatloils once from Ilia uncle, a wine- 
mcrchaiit of Bercy; but he behaved so bodly, J^lat lie 
was turned out of doors, and the old gentleman will 
lint hear his name mestioiiodP lie is a sad rake— 
quite a devil among tliu liulics ! ’ 

‘A nikc ! a ^Jevil! Miidame, it is highly impropert 
tliat your daughter siiould give lier arm to a pciSon of 
that character. T*will go and separate them at once.’ 

‘Bah I’ said Madame Bernard; ‘he won’t oat her. 
igesides, they liavc been frieiubs from children, and he 
used to call her liis little wife. Indeed, until lie 
misliehavcd himself, and quarrelled witli his 'oucle, 
jicople uscil to say they Were lietrothed ; but of course 
tiicrc was nq triilli in tliSt. Why do you walk sS fast, 
^ir ? I really have not come to’Seeaux to run a race. 
1‘utri I feel very thirsty. My eyes are igcak. Is it 
lemonade tliat is written on tlie glass in this shop- 
window ? ’ • 

1 undcrstwKl tlie hint, and pressed the good lady to 
enter aial srefresh herself. This seemed a capital 
oiiportnnity to run after the jaunty hat, which I could 
sec a long way up the stmet; but Madame Bernard 
did not tliink it Irortli wliile—she could driuk two 
glasses lierscif; and it would be <..,:ononiical to liave 
only a |inglc bottle. I wjvs obliged to suljpnt; and 
ordered a jielit ren e- of brandy, wliich I tossAl oft’ tSi: 
the sake of my nerves, iiuagiqiiig the while all sorts of 
hoi’rid things with reference to the young couple who 
liocl gone on alicad. * 

■\Vc wore at length -under-way again, and on reach¬ 
ing tile oliier end of the long street, fouqd Josephine 
stufllug licmelf with cakes in a small pastry-cook’s 
shn]i. Shu smiled at me with lier pretty lips covered 
with crumbs, and lieid out a meat jtdte for my accept¬ 
ance. I put it scornfully back, muttering that I 
never ale such things—such trash, I think 1 said, for 
Madame Bernard bridled, t.aking this as a class Elu¬ 
sion. M. Auguste was going to make some other 
oflbnsivc supposition about niy health, for which I 
should Certainly liavb knocked him down; but Jose¬ 
ph ioo put her arm in mine, drew njeinto the street, 
and almost pressing her pretty clieck against my 
shoulder, luqrmurcd; 'Momirk!' 

How pleasant it is to ho called a monster by a lovely 
woman! 1 was still tTying,.howovcr, to suppress a 
smile of stupid satisfaction, when thj|^ still more inean-> 
,ing epithet of ‘jahux' "was added. This admitted a 
great de.at; and 1 cunld searc^ refrain flrotn taking 
iicr up in my arms to embrace iipr. IIowcv^, aa.4hia 
would have been uncivilised, I contented myself i rit^ 
Squeezing her little hand convulsively—foigctting tlWjJ 
it still contained a petit pdti—md. drag^g, her oi^ 

, towards Bobinsou. 

Robinson is a kind df restaurant of a romanfte.kinii 
—so called, because its principal feature is a comie of 
open rooms, built*in a large tree in Crusoe styl^' and 
rtaiclieci by winding steps. We had agreed A, 

bottte of wine there,, and I Toolishly enterteiiMj 
of, a f$te-et-t£te. On aniving, wo fotthd. Jteiaift'w.iBW ■ 
Parisian Cookers b 8 tablisbe 4 inside thehl^MA'CM^e 
Bin house, up in the tree, on the staite. 
evmywhere, in foot, wheiu there was 1 

one cimtinued roar of ‘ garpn * fhled" the ' 

|Kmt!ed*at the disappe^teoent-AM 
of the tAs- 4 -t^, bM 

.npcA liMen4*narthe tfMt' iif’'. “vf"' 
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‘Tlion can’t wo positively go iip?\inquire<l site ctf 
a waiter. . i, ♦ 

‘ Madame,* rcplie<l liO) ‘ tiicro arc just ten Hod more 
^lian we calculate the tree can bear.’ ' * 

Auguste aitd Madame Bernard came up in^ anxious 
conversation. 'What tiie deuce could lie’ltavc* to say ? 
However, it mattered little. Josophine was abandoned 
to me. I ordered two bottles of good ■wine—thqt is, Jlo 
be precise, of dear wine; we drank our own liealtlw; 
and went off, with wonderful cheerful niy< 8 , to scratublo 
through th^fields and woods ill search of an apjjetite, 
1 wishvthnd calieot would not drag Madame Bernard 
every where behind us: let ns run. She had sprained 
her ankle. Peste ! Hft'weverfwlien we were alone for 
half a minute behind .a licdge, I think I did manage td 
^te-al a kiss, aigl elicit an excl.-iination : ^(.ind honriir!’ 
But tMs is not quite certain; for I was all that after¬ 
noon in a state of jHWploxing oxe^teincnt, and will 
not swear that I did not ab-solutely make a form.-il 
declaration. AVliy did Josephine frown and loolj 
demure? Wi|fi I not bronglit there for that very 
purpose ? Plague takt* licr! Auguste has stifled iter 
sentimentality with iinligcatihle jtasty and jam. 

I ^lonld like to know' wlfy it was tl^it Madame 
Bernard put on a rAerential air towjmls me as we* 
were returning towtirds Seeau.x, anti tvliy .losephine 
talkeil in a very candid and enthusiastio maimer of the 
I ]x>lilelies8 and t:ict of Kiiglisliinen. 1 am sure it eoiihl 
not lun'o lieen to iudneo me to invite M. Aiigiihte to 
dinner; for be it observed, tliat as 1 was tlio An#,»hytrion 
on this (M-easioii, if tlie new-eotnev had been Voltaire or 
the emperor of Cliina, tlie Imlies would still eonsiiler 
themselves, for that d.ay, ns partially i»y property. At 
iniyrate, they could not think of allowing a second 
e:ivalicr join us at talilo«witliout my $i)ocial^K‘rniis- 
sJbn. It'is to be hoped, liowc^'ev, that they did not 
think me so elmrlish aiyl so proud, us to leave this 
threadbare gentleman at the door when we entered the 
restaurant. lavish 1 had never seen Jiis jaunty lial; 
hut since it is tlicre:—‘ Monsienr Auguste, will you 
do me tlie fivvour to dine willi us?’—‘ Most proud !’— 
‘'Poo happy I’—‘ Deliglitful {Htilie carr^e!’ 1 was 
rewarded by a grateful glance from Josejihlne, wlio 
loaned, moreover, with redoubled weight upon iny arm. 
We reached the ap]iointed iihicc, hungry as Pivneli 
soldiers after a forced inaroli. 'J’he fare was not 
spl^did, but there was plenty to cat. Aiiidnnie 
Bernard devoured a whole tbwl, and a mountain of 
salad; Josephine kept her niotlier in countenance; 
Flat-nose kindly recoimuended me, as I was delicate in 
health, to bcwagc pf indigestion, and despatched lialf u 
yard of loaf in no time. The wine disappeared so I'ast, 
tluit we looked under the*bottlcs, to diseovei; if there w;is 
no hole there. Never mind expense I Here comes the 
coffee, with the petiu verr^ ! Tlie wit grew' so brilliant, 
tlrnt 1 shall' not n^cnipt to record a woni of it. Wliiit 
I principally rcniembcr is, tliat as time wore on, the, 
gentle Jose^iine ivcan^ her eyes a good deal from me, 
and despne what appeared to a variety of nudges 
^ ftom her mamma, fixed *thciu upon the tint-nosed 
^/.uguste. 'H^e idea struck me that this might be her* 
first-lovg, j was, then, Att impertinent intruder. Tlicy 
had Miglod for mo, certainly: it was my fault, though, 
if I bit so easily. Well, those mysteries will be cleaxed 
up to^morrdw: if Josephine declines to let me crush 
her tods with:my foot I have ftie sanafacUon of inter¬ 
cepting shy telegraphic work'that kind ftora M. 
Au|;nsto. This g^nttetnhh^des not seem .lU oU onidous 
or jeakws. hcnimly at my gallantries*- 

just as n Kkelio . might .smllp til the gambols of ang 
elephant, he,,eclip^ rod if Ire chose? He 

diMto’t bowl of pmieh: the'blue 

l^t shihes i 0 ]|r^‘Xnmny it is now high 

tnae tO'goto.,i^Ml'.,, # i' * ■ 

w *^ ^MP wwefet-Joacphlhe-still stu<d^ toSmy ■ 


me to spy many gallant and tender things. As they 
could not sec from behind likowisoy^it \ras ipr matter if 
I ^noircled her waist with my arm for a moment—a 
moment, but wlint a delicious one 1 Flat-noso has no 
dominion, 1 am sure, oyer* the lioart that almost beats 
against mittc. Be sure of notbkig, sir! Joseniiinc, like 
an honest girl, is paying for her day's treat, ns you u'i/l 
exact sucli payment: but she doesn’t think the bettor 
of you. 

We are on the outskirts of the great lighted circle, 
in the midst of which tlie orchestra is striking up tlio 
first quadrille. Still my claim is admitted over 
Josephine. Off ■wo go in that scauiporing dunce, 
iiireiited by students and grisettes, jumping, whirling, 
nntiekihg, as if we were wire-hung. M.adamc Bernnnl 
is oiir ru-ii-cix with the gallant Auguste. She rol].s 
ahuut like a. Dutch gulley in tire trougli of tire sen, 
bursting intt. magnificent’ smil(‘s. Her partner set'ms 
frantic: lie jumps, lie wriggles, he goes over heiul and 
Is-'cls. Kvory o!ie crowds to see. F.veii tlio oilier 
couples slop. No clown in n p.mtominin coqld Itcat it. 

It is entraneingly absurd ; hut absurd it is, novcrt.lieless, 
HiiilJ look at Joseiiliinc witii a smile of eontemptnnus 
admiration. • «• 

‘ How well he dances! ’ cries she with enthusiasm. 

1 was (jiiite content to resign her to Flat-Nose for tlic 
next polka, wqiltz, i]nadrille, or wliatevcr it was. 'J’lial, 
dancing well! What di<l slie call my graceful steps? 

‘ I suppose,' quotli Mtulame llerimrd eouiplaeeiitly, ns 
she fanned lier redilened face with lier haiidkcreliief, 

• tliat if you were often to come here, tiion cher, you 
would leurii to tiuueo by degree's.’ 

They reg.ardeil me as an ignorant liip])npntamu.s! 
"if ell. ideas of elegance diflbr ; but if M. Auguste 
is cli'gant at this moment, wlien lie is mtJvliig back¬ 
ward and forward, with his arm out like the spout of 
a teapot, I'm ifj more nor less than a Turk. Josephine* 
too! she is going to meet liiiii head-foremost, as if she 
w'ero abunt to loii|> into ins waistcoat-pex'ket. Slie 
changes lier mind, luid idniost imitates the lovette 
yonder, who makes a des]x-riite kick at her lover's 
elyn. Tlien they come together, and lovingly sidle to¬ 
wards us, her head almost leaning tigaiiift tiis breast. 
By Jove! M. Auguste, she's a nmtcli fur you. 
Take her! 

‘ The fact is,’ whisperiHl Madame Bernard, chiming in 
with my thoiiglits, ‘ it is true tliiit Auguste and ,Tose- 
phine ■were Ixtrnthed once; but I broke off matters 
when lie mislK'haved liimself. Now', it appears, lie is 
qu^te N^'ormed, and lias become a respectable character, 
lie lieiini we w'orc going to Sceanx, and threw himseflf*" 
in our way very neatly, ta explain to me—that his 
uncle was reconcile^ to liiin, and liad seen him yester- 
d.ay. lie is a very liiindsomo young man, and dances 
like an angel; so tliat, porlmps, my child could not 
find a better husband. Old Fetibut will set him up in 
business, ^ow, as you are a friend of the family, what 
is your opinion ?’ 

; Did he tell you all this when Madcn],oi8e11c 
•Tosephino took my arm, and led me away fr^ tlie 
[Mtstry-cook's shop ?’ 

‘ To be suw:. Didn’t she manage that clev4sHy ?— 
First, an cxplasmtion herself; then an oppovtui^ty for 
me to Iiavc one. 'd)f course, we have to thiik ytm 
for lending yourself to all these arranganMmtB so 
amiably.’ ' ■ • \. 

The pundi had made the good lady wdihtmt 

throwing lllr quite off her guard,. 1 und^<)6d;lhut, 
even«had I been more deeplyi|n)i|teti tltere 

would have been no help for ii»4\ It ^jide,ed, 

thifti it should be so. Whet sii^hM I with 

this iUtle woinan, who would heye toe 

on tho strength of tny being n 
thoughts and 'dn!aiBS:'ftnr 
Bernard’s fhn when 

■pcacatbly tilownd, Aug«ntn',;|o%t^:rjft^a|lfe;-tfeket^ 
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answered <lio grateful ginpcc of Josephine by a smile; 
and not vejy long afterwards, was invited to drijik 
eati minriSe in flie evening by Monsieur aj>d Madagic 
Auguste Chieard. ^ 

-■■■ - ■ ' — —^—I- 

ART'^AND ITS INTERPRETERS. 
Art, in the higher meaning of the' term, is not suscep¬ 
tible of iniimtc definition, for it is nn imnmterinl soul 
animating the material existeiu'es of arehitm-turo, 
sculpture, painting, music, and poetry. All these are 
art, altliough cacli is a distinct form of thought; and all 
these distinct forms of thought, identical in their innjjr 
being, have one origin and one end. They ate the 
utterance of the leading idea of the c])och; they are 
the expression of spiritu.al power and spiritual yearn¬ 
ing; they are the voi<a.> of humanity cryiHg aloud to 
the heavens and the earth. , 

Of the 13 VC divine sisters—divine .and mortttl*at once, 
like man Himself—Poetry is the most familiar, and 
may be accepted as the type. Her ntternnee is in snjig, 
which shovgives forth from inspiration- fivling without 
comprehending it. If it were otherwise,,as a Vrencli 
tvritcr remarks—if poetry comprehended lier thought, 
she would no hmger be poetry, but ^ihilo,sophy.* 
‘T*octs,’in the words of Shelley, ‘arc the hieroiih.ants 
of an unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the 
gigantic sliadows wliieh futurity easts upon the pre¬ 
sent ; the words wliieh cxpres.s what they understand 
not; the trumiiets which sing to battle, and feel not^ 
wliat they inspire.’ And a idiilosopbical critic of our 
own countfy completes tlie picture he admii-es, by 
rejircsenting the poet as .standing at the alt^ir, rapt, lioly, 
impassioned, prophet-like, giving utterance to the inar¬ 
ticulate yearnings, feelings, and wants of his brethren, 
embodying their tendencies, mirroring all, and mirrored 
in all the Age produces; and the niyri.od hopes and 
fears that sway^ho minds of men iiriuiking forth froii^ 
his lips in poAsionatc nuisic.t This is the p(x;t as a 
class, for no one lyre could breatiie such a strain, no 
one heart could fiK-I the .joys, the agonie.s, and the 
cravings of nn epoch. It is true, on looking back we 
see only two or tlirco gigantic representatives of any 
given time; but we must not conclude, from their 
meaner brethren being invisible in the distanc(| tlji^t 
^’j'^iitaase stjxxl alone. Not only the great but the minor 
I poets, nOT only the minor poets, but the little more tlian 
rhymers, join their voices to complete the thoaght of 
tlie age; and each of these last is ns necessary in his 
degree as is the weakest instrument in a concert to 
give the full choral swell. Even the mere echoes or 
imitators take a part in tlie mighty dinpason,*and con¬ 
tribute to spread tlie sound tliroughout the nic.anest 
and remotest cornera of social life. 

Tliat |ioetry is really the collective breath of the age, 
is provtid by the gusiies in wliidi it comes, the lulls 
that tali^ place, and tlie consonance its‘spirit bears 
with 'lltijii i^ing idea of the time. Tlie fourteenth 
eentufijr, ^ age of Dante, I’ctrafch, and Boccaccio, 
opponent of note in England; but in 
flad the freshness, vigour, and llultatiou 
of fiilie when *1»C hearts of men gave* a 

le«^:iM if the sun had really risen. In £ng( 
land, M ip, il^yj the brirf but glorious illumination 
d^ Dante passed away, after having 
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founded the ItakSn language; Cliaucer followed, after 
havihg uufealed the fountain of ‘Englisli iiiidcflled'dliat 
was^lestiiied to irrigate the world ; and until the truo 
daVn, in the si.xtecntli ceujm-y, wt h.avcs in our own* 
country, jonly.such Intc-siiifrcrs as Sunvy and Wyatt. 
But at length came the stteng age of V.lizahcth, when 
I'cligion, liavihg bouiuUtl from the fetters of ages witli 
a *ry that sIiTiok the world, broke the apatliotic. sleep 
of.u;ciiius. Then amse Marlow, Siienser, Shakspoare, 
Hen .lunsun, tw fling Ihjir hyni]i.s U]>on the buoyant 
winds. I.,ator, the time of tlie (lominonwcalth and its 
succeeding disasters ciilU'd up Milton, Hutlorf Di^’dcn ; 
till in the eighteenth eentiiry--^)aeilie, reflective, iinii- 
lytical—the Are sunk tif a lanuieiit flame, playing in 
tnc siiKKith and elegant eniipli’ts of the' school of I’ope. 
Ill the latter pavt el" the century, the w oAl-revolution, ‘ 
which liad its cenjre in b’raiiee, gave a new xihnsis to 
tho poetical tliouglit; and among the names of our own 
country, in the age of ]iri)gres.s, freedom, moral daring, 
flat followed, arc I'rahhe, Horns, Worilsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and Kcals, till we eoriic downS.o living ^nd 
Working men. 

These nanics will siigjiest the objection, that i|i nn 
age there an many proinineiit h^'as; and tile fact is 
friic. Then' are even opposite and eonflietiiig ideas; 
yet all combine to express, nltlioiigli in dilleibnt strains, 
til*' dominant eliaraeter or thought of tho epoch, of 
which in general one great poet Aie 'greatest of all— 
is the representative. Tims stoixl Sliakspeare, with 
ids galaxy iiftuind him. at a time wlieti tlie iinagiiialinn 
was no longer cooped up in fonmilas, but set free to 
Soar and sing; thns^liltoii, not tlie ]iolitienI or reJigibus 
ehampioii of Ins aje, luit tlie ])oet of Hie iniiid-revelu- 
tioii, to eoinplele tlie eoiifliet of wliieh tlic others we 
linve naiitcd were neeessjry : liiid thus 1 ’ojk', Mativi'ly* 
great, hut witli a genius like tliat of his epoeli, more 
erilieul tliim poetical, more given to analysis tiinn 
creation. In the age that followed, of a #ew and more 
madileiiing lilierty, wlieii all the old forms of tliought 
had lieen broken in pit I'es, and cast away witli wilii 
sliouts of derision, it is more diflicuit to ptiint to the 
single representative; ])artly because -we are too close 
to ilio time, and partly liccauso of the various directions 
of tlie impulse of intellectual freedom. It is tliis 
general eoiineetiuu of the poets witli their ciJorii wliieli 
made IJegel saj’, that the key to the pliilosopliy and 
religiunsif a nation is to tie found in its poetry. 

'I’lio iincoiiseiou.'.ricss wc liavi' .asi'rilicd to art of its 
own meaning and inis'. > 011 , must not ho statoit as a 
mere assertion, for much dejiends on its reception as a 
truih. The most acute minds have hecH dcceiveil on 
this point; and even tliose whojnivc adriiitted tlie fact 
in its wliole ■extent, liavc in general been blind to its 
importance. There is sometliiiig grateful to human 
'vanity in tlie idea that genii« is an optional pro¬ 
duction of tlic mind—that tlie spiril*of art may bo 
(Winpelled to our service by tlie ciiclnuitinents of know¬ 
ledge. Wo love to figure tho i»)ot as sitting in Ilia 
study, surrounded by t^^oks and otiicr literary imple¬ 
ments, like a ehoinist in liis laboratory, and conco(;t*ii||^ 
a great work by dint of will and science. But there {s' 
110 such thing. The knowledge anil industry of tlio 
poef work only uiwii tlic veliicio o( his art: llie 'art 
itself is what the ancients called ‘ tlie god,’ who woirk>. 
in -liim. Tlic common mistake is caused by u^bpi-' 
Bciousiiess of the fact, thgt poetry is, both an art 1 ^ a 
science. We are tolil, for iagance, of the labot^ t^ 
study tif p<iets—of tho teachers of the Greek 
of Uie matheiriatitfal rules of PythagorHsi .but Is 
itethat no instructor*was ever able to apply faU; own 
pnuuiplcs ? Wo do not hear of the poems of IsaSt»,;th8 
master of Pindar, or of tlio ariistieal aeHieyeaSj^s 
Democritus, the author of a leriesl of ' 

ere saij !o have forraeA quite m eiU>yias||il^,,ii!if .srt. 
Neither «to We huld o<* Plato, Ari«o»!;'aSr-''i»iii^nns, 
taking rank among the poets. .The .fOAnm 1% Biat Ivith 
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them the god was M-anting, and th^yVonld mly advise 
la the construction of ids temple. Tliis they Inew 
themselves j and Hato and Domocritu^ mor^especjally, 
•while teacluag the aiaterial, rules, derided the idea tnat 
those could produce poetry. Poetry, said tiiey, is a 
madnes8~-a possession: poets do not compose from 
any art they have learned, but from the impulse of 
tlie divinity within them. * i » 

Tlie raauiematicol rules of QrccW sculpture, the a^.ue 
to which, eftor an interval of so many'agcs, has been 
discover^ by Mr Hay, fumisu in thoinsolves proof that 
art cannot be taught. Perfect as they are, they produce 
only a perfect body, a tjpdy without life and without soul 
—such a form ns Pygmalion &ight have worshipped |u 
vain, unless aided by the goddess of beauty. I'lie rules 
' are )jecessaiy*for the material vehicle, but the inspira* 
tion of art alone can do the rest. T^ic same tiling may 
be s^d of imitation without tlie aid of mathematical rules. 
A portrait'painter, for iiiKtiincc, who protluccs a more 
likeness, is not an artist in the higlior sense of the woidl. 
Tl^ work, to*iisc the vulgar phrase, should be more like 
than the original —that is, the idiosyncrasy should be 
mort strongly expressed than it is in the liidng man in 
ordinary circumstanges. The artisan paif.ts the sitter; 
the artist seizes the character with a glance of fire, andl 
endows ovfry wearied and apathetic feature with intel¬ 
lect and grace. Tliis is the idealism of tlie Greeks, 
thntnpotheosis of Aortal beauty which gave divinities 
to the worship of men; and being IndeiHindcnt of all 
exaggerations of attitude, it is usually Seen in their 
sculptures in emnbination with physical repose. 

llicrc is another handmaid of gotjius we may mention 
liere; for while writing these sentonCes, the Reports of 
the Jurors of the Great Exhibition have come before 
*is; an(]?wo are struck‘witlj the correctness of the 
remarks of the reporter on Class X., touching the 
effect of photography os. art. It is admitted that the 
present appUtrition of photography, marvellous as that 
is, is no more its ultinmtum ‘ than w.as the first appli¬ 
cation of the telescope, shortly after the chajiee i>lacing 
of two pieiJcs of glass by Jansen’s cliildrcn, bad led to 
its inventionand that it now appears, at first view, 
as if a vast and powerful rival to art had arisen, 
destined to depress lior in exact proportion to the 
superiority of the operations of nature over those of 
man. ‘But this,’ says the importer, ‘is a superficial 
and imperfect view of the case—not as reg^s the 
ultimate perfection of photography itself, but os con¬ 
cerning its influence upon art. With art, doubtless, 
its future destiny will bo closely linked; but, so fur 
from becoming a rival, it will prove a most useful 
auxUiaty, and a moans by which the artist of merit 
may rise higher in reputation and emihenee. By 
using photography as a mejans of replacing the purely 
mechanical parts of hi# labour, the work of tlie artist 
may be much tightened; and as, by s]>ccdy transit 
from place to place man’s life is virtually lengthened, 
so by ndieving his path from that part of his labour 
which involves an expenditare«>f time disproportionate 
txlhe end atttdnod, one great obstacle to the achievt:- 
ineat of success is removed.’ Tliis is the true statement 
of tile (Ikse; fbr phott^aphy’is simple imitation, 
though marvelloQsly corr^, am can come into c^m- 
pet^on mfiy with & copyist unlaspirod by art. Bho- 
togW'^y i* s tinmsoi^ of ..indlvf^aal nature; white 
thejpatiiemhtlGidaiaocelss givels that cS general natur^ 
ay^fsged oh principles cttiiiauty that have betm practi¬ 
cally sanetiou!^ by The tiaimi of (He two 

—aisit giira its death'liow 

to meltioeri^,,lS^;!open'^mt^^ -true art a carcs^r 
hitherto wilh^ fi^inEipjie in tJie palmy Atr* 
Greocai ,5.^, ; , • , , ■ , 

If pse(»y .i^saywt, 

...Kaffir,., *. ^ a|ie^t!^|rofW,_ 


in obscure on^ solitary plac^ like mountaiu springs. 
But we deny tlist this is a theoryt as the yeviewor wo 
have guot^ above describes it, ‘ invented by idleness 
and conceit.’ 'Xhe life-long labours of tlie elder poctsi 
when criticism had no i^lulosophy and art no theory, 
shew wliat a mighty task it is to adapt wertliily the 
vehicle to the thought. Art, as we have dfescribed it, 
■exists wlicrevcr exists tlie idea of beauty; hutpoetry— 
the metrical expression of art—is a scicn^ tiiat must 
be cither invented or acquired by study. 

The reason why poets are unconscious of their art, is 
simply that to bo conscious requires faculties of a dife- 
rent nature from theirs. Let us see wliat those faculties 
ale. .When a man is not satisfied with deriving enjoy¬ 
ment from poetry; when in listening he does nqt merely 
feel, but think; when he examines numerous specimens 
in juxtaposition, and constructs from such expericjico 
rules for jildging of their relative merit and pow'er— 
ho is said to lie ,a Critic. Criticism is purely empirical, 
'Dciiig fopnded on tiio observation of individual facts; and 
for the nidst part it concerns itself more witlj|£hc vehicle 
than the art. It may perhaps object to an image or 
scutiment as being inconsistent with the work or class 
of works in Which it appears; but beyond tiiis it has 
no range. TJic twelve years sjient hy Ariosto in elabo¬ 
rating his Orlando were given up to the advice of such 
critics; and,down to our own time the same advice, 
with few exceptions, has waited upon each successive 
generation of poets. Till the present century, the laws 
of the critics were like those of the Medcs and Persians. 
Ignorant of the epochal cliaracter of poetry—the rela¬ 
tion it bears primarily (o its own age—they fl.ved 
jipon certain ‘ classics,’ as exemplars for all time, and 
decided upon the merit of authors according to the 
proximity of their approach to Homer or Virgil. The 
Chinese do tl|{i same thing to this day, their own classics 
forming llic grand literary criterion. Otir reiul*s 
perhaps remcuilH'r the anecdote wo related on a former 
occasion of the Chinese emperor who returned a copy 
of the New Testament tlwt had been sent to liiin, with 
the crusliing remark, ‘that it was not clitssical;’ but 
perhaps it does not occur to them, that tliis was jire- 
cisely the language of Enro|)cau criticisfii. Criticism, 
in this low position, dues not respect, because it does 
not feel, the holiness of poetry. It listens to tlie 
manifold sound that fills the air without compre¬ 
hending its meaning. The leading voices it applauds, 
but for qualities that arc merely superficial; and the 
subordinate it vituperates, because it does not know 
tt.>t, liowevor weak in thoinselves, they are, like the 
others, an imconseions expression of tlie thot^|tht wlW* 
which the miglfty bosom of the ago is heaving. Bidi- 
cule and sarcasm/ire the weapons of such science, and 
Xiersonal and political antipathies give tliem point and 
poison. All these frivolities and irrelevanciM of criti¬ 
cism ore owing to tiie want of a high onougii appreciation 
of the scifuice. 

The same age, however, which, witbsut ceuing to 
adiuire the ancients, has to some extent thrown off the 
classical yoke, has begun to discover that crintdam, as 
it exists at present, is not the Hiterpreter of art. A 
merely empirical science does not satisfy tbS' mind of 
the time; ttfere must be some d prim thetuy jlo. govern 
it, some fixed principles from wWkih it maffW #uopd. 
A word has b^n ii^mited to signify tibe wtedeslr^, 
and a word not remarkably ftj«i 08 |tnj’;te;,r^J^iCtli% 
instead of meaning ibe,* jAilpso^y wF 

at the e^tion^ nattuo of art>-^^ 1% «meb 


4nt used by Baumgtwten,. to n 
emotions;’ but 
extended ky his coo^tMA^ 
JEsthetics it pBoSi^ 
themy on .'tthtek 




groatiy 
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said, on account of its not bdng in hiurmony 'with the 
work or ci;^8 of works in Which it appears-r-this is 
criticism j when it is objected to on account of its not 
being in harmony with the jceling which it is tlie ond 
of art to excite—this is assthctics. .®8theti(fs lias been 
well said to be to criticism what physiology is to medi¬ 
cine:. it it the physiology of art. JEsthetics deals 
specially with tho philosophical idea, criticism specially 
with the fbr^j^s and symbols. When art siwaks, criticism 
notes the languogc, and tho iltncss mid sequence of the 
tlioughts ; aesthetics a8certain.s the purpose, compre¬ 
hends tho idea, and in comprehendiriS, teaelics. It 
teaches tho poet tho philosopltical uature of his own 
conceptions ; and it tcaciies the age the naturc^of oft 
as it did, does, and wilt exist. When criticism becomes 
philosophies], it partakes of tho nature of esthetics, 
and in such oases the two names are commonly, but 
erroneously, confounded. ASsthetics is the theory; and 
philosophic^ criticism the application qf tliat theory to 
the beautiful in art- • * 

In this country, pliilusopliical criticism, in the rjiro 
instances in which it occurs, is the cxpres.sioii of indi¬ 
vidual opinion, for wc have no science to serve ns ihc 
ultimate Adterion; but in Germany, the cube is diffei-ent, 
although without as yet, wo susiiect, .any directly 
advantageous result. A'lsthetics has there resolved 
itself into shape—although a shape hearing some moral 
resemblance to that of Milton’s Ueutli: 

If shape it might he called that shape had none 
Distinguishablo in uicinlicr, joint, or limb; 

Or Eutotance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed eitlier. 

• 

Ilegel is the.chicf organ of this misty school; and the 
critic we hftfe quoted endeavours to convey a notion of 
his great work, in a single paragraph. Tlie 

sftbstance of this is, that the Idea, or germ, manifests 
itself subjectively as reason, and objeetively ns tlie 
nniverso. The Idea, therefore, is tho totality of mind 
and matter, in its unique cenception ; hut when con¬ 
ceived under the form of thought, it is truth, and when 
under toe fomr of external nature, beauty. * Tlivst 
Beauty is siSrit contemplating the spiritu.al as an 
object; Art is the absolute (toe Idea) incarnate in llio 
beautiM.’ The first part of tho work is devoted to 
the examination of this germ; in tho second part, 
its development is traced in its seiMirato forms, sueli 
os the symbol, allegory, &c., tlic classical, ideal, anil 
romantic ideal; and in tlie tliird part, wo have the flower 
under review, or, in other words, the fine arts il their 
''Wliarati^existcnces. 

Now it is manifest, that a seiimc? laid down in 
tliis way, however consonant to thesGermau mind, is 
qoito r^iellant to too form of thought existing in our, 
cottbtry; and the oonsequenec is, tliat notwithstand¬ 
ing toe labours of our 'reutonic brethren, msthetics 
is pc^ttlarly known among us incndy as somospriuciiile 
of twte ttpplytog chiefly to painting and s<;ulpture. In 
France, Ipe case is diffiirent. There the Hegelian germ, 
altoottito hO more understood than ■witli ns, has so fiir 
l^t the literary mind has awakened to a 
fcito toe existence of some eternal bw, and too 
©Atojism have acquired a liigUef and nobler, 
a truer range. But wo cannot help 

S fetoiiA when toe Subject is once fairly taken up 
practical nature of the Anglo-Saxon 
tox its advancement. JVo toall 
noiTM'MilidF'n ^ Gennnus to fotget toe lAsmly 
^ of 'ondighall' thus avoid entangi^ 

^Odl'ess mases metaphysics. '« 

' ' Twiigsi* ' hko' ''euw on toe form toe 

hi hdti'bf the ijueation: .we can only 
hi. terms, as one that » 




mony -with the longer sac/sd things—when men will no longer listen 
ppears-T-this is to teachoii who are unable .to give a reason for the 
lunt of its not ia^th thatiis in them. We demand to know t»hy we 
(jh it is toe ond arc to accept a given thing, as be.anty— hsio one man’ll 
heti|^ lias been taste is not ns lawful as another’s—and mhat we ore to 
ogy is to modi- look to as the ultiinatum* in qnestio&s of art. The 
Sstheties deals answer to Ih&e demands will embrace a complete, and 
iicism specially above sdl, a dtsUnct-ond intelligible explanation of the 
iwaks, criticism nature of art, taste, Wd beauty. When we understand 
sequence of the what art is—tkfit inner jirineiple of all U« scientific 
rpose, coinpro- expressions of beauty, mimy vexed questions will be 
I, toadies. It set aside.—sueh as, What is poetry?—poetry being 
ire of his own simply tlie uietrieul expression jjf art; and so ofsculp- 
e naturc^of aft tpre, music, and the oflier expressions. Taste will 
tieism becomes probably bo set down as the sense of Ixsauty, iutui- 
? of msthctics, tivo in its gcitn, but ns e.ipablu of cdltivatioi]^ and* 
-•ommonly, but refinement as it is^of perversion. Beauty, pidlosoptii- 
lie theory; and cnlly considered, is truth; and the feeling of delight it 
tliat theory to conveys is the response of the mind to an impression 
• * ih harmony witli its own constitution. Subjectively, 

im, in the niro Ix'uuty exists in the mind itself, as is j^oved by ^liis 
■es.sion of indi- synipallictic response; objectively, it exists in sound, 
to servo as ilie Ibnii, colour, taste, sinelV—cverytl’ing which nddmsses 
labe is difTei-ent, itself to thoscxtornal senses. Tjie law of beauty ns 
.any directly regards sound has been discovered in tlie n.nturul scale 
there resolved of 11 u‘ monochord, and music has thus bcAiine at tlie 
ing sumo moral same time a line art and a nmtltematical sciengir Tlie 
Slime law, with different modificafloiis, will probably 
. j ^ bo traced, not only in fonn and colour, but throughout 

iiiul none juniiifestations of beauty : an idea wliieh 

’ _ , can ho derided as fanciful only by these who are 

I ow seem i, unobservant of thc^ simplicity of the means by which 

• Nature attains IRt manifold ends. To follow and 
fiiool ; and the illustrate the* .steps of the universal Mother, is the pro- 
vey a notion of vince ofsaiatlieties, whil*! iiietuphysics conceits itsel# 
irpgrapli. Tlie with the theory of tho law itself—digging, as it were, 
'erui, manifests into the foundation on which Icsthctics stands, for the 
ictively ns the purpose of ascertiiiiiiiii' its structura. • 
otality of mind Some speculators suiqioso, that deformity being truth, 
hut when con- deformity is likewise philosophically beauty. But not 
ruth, and when to iiicmtion the absence of the response of too mind, so 
eauty. ‘Thvst far from delbrmily K’ing truth, it is ‘a jarring and 
ipiritu.al ns an a dissouiuit thing,’ which nature in her upward pro- 
ncarnnte in llio gross will perhaps ultimately surmount. As for the 
c is devoted to argument, that tlio portraits of lago and Shylock 
0 second part, are as heaiitifnl as tliose of Ophelia and Juliet, it con- 
itc forra.s, sucli founds two things that are essentially distinct, 'riiu 
ical, ideal, niiil spectacle of mural deformity iircsented docs not in 
liavc the flower itself inspira us with love and delight; but we are 
nc arts il their filled wilb adiiiiration by the evidence of m artistic skill 
so noautifiil and liariiionious. It shoum be observed, 
laid down in likewise, tliat no picture of moral deformity could have 
sniiau mind, is any effwit upon our imagination, unless it came to us 
existing in our, conjunctively and in strong contrast—either suggested 
; notwitlistand- by the artist, or e.xisting in oiA own minds—with the 
hren, Ksthetics opposite virtue, or, in other wonls, %ith one of tiie 
I somc»priucix>le iMiUiifestations of beauty. All such questions, so long 
I simlpture. In the subject of fruitless deb.atc, w#l bo reasoned in wu- 
llegoiian gern>, iiection with each otl«r, and tlielr solutions pro^ 
Ji us, has so fiir by their cunsonmico as part and parcel of the 
awakened to a science. . • ; 

I bV, and too It has been said that sestheties, by interptotittg the 
hef ami nobler, apifcalypse of poetry, will improve the poet} but if a 
re cannot help direct improvement is mciuit, we cannot admit tm ' 
fairly taken up fact. Foots, howewr, arc toe children of the epowh is. 
e Anglo-Saxon which they live; and anything which elevates 
lent. Jjdi’o toall ractor of that epoch must hawe an indirect aetto-ty^' 
met toe lAatnly them. Ih themselves individually, as^e^lfdt ^ Ik. 
void entanglmg ctmfniidistinctiQn to jts vchide, they ate 
ibysies. « ukteachnble. 'Dieirs is no note of triuni|m ;g^|id^ 
i toe form toe actmmiilMdied, or for an aocompUahment, 

1 ! we Can o^ be possible, but rather toe striving h, 

its one that is. ‘fond despair,’ a spiritual,struggle w. 

toat sagel Beauty wl^ 
as of .all cAk*. \lt is foa* tois' tiion lwk'.,toere‘ 
leriptie^ m iuf even .itt thdr ..ifoetekt' fttiitof 
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however, «liicli—‘ ycnmiuR,' to use flijA imago of 
Keats, ‘like a god in painwhile flUingpur fyos 
with tears, turns melancholy to rapture. Injjclev^ijg 
♦.ritieism, the«!foro,*y giving it r theory of the inner 
feeling <rf art, wo propose to enlighten and refine the 
ago itself^ we Yroposo ’bahisii from^ the literary 
judgment-seat not only everything that tends to error, 
but everything mean, vulgar, nnd ungoncrotis; wc 
proiwse to introduce tlie pilgrin^ man, to a in«re 
loving and edifying intimacy {vith thosf divine sisters 
whomProyidcncc has assigned to him ns tlie companions 
of his neaWwnrd journey. 

-*-i-- 

ANGLO-FRENCH IN JERSEY. 

‘'Tn r former nhmter of tliis Journal,* a brief sketch w.as 
given of tlw island of Jersey, illustrating some of the 
principal features of tliat beautiful isle. It may not 
lie uninteresting to notice a lew matters wliieli li;ive 
undergone some cli.angc in the interval between ISkl 
and 1853 , ufM especially to draw atlentioii to tlie 
peculiar mixture of J'inglisli and French in the language, 
usngf.<), and cornmoree of tlie island. 

Most Kngli.sli rcadprs are awaro that .kersey, as one 
of the Channel Islands, is situated in tlie dwply-sei 
buy betwdtm Normandy nnd ilriltany, Iiaviug tlio 
former on the east, tlie" bitter on tlie sonlli. .and tlie 
English Channel on tlie other sides. It is true that 
the departments of Mnnehc and (.Idtes-du-Nord oeeiipy 
tlie greater portion of the coast; hut Fnfne^ is lietter 
known to Englisli n>aders by tiie names of tlie aiieieiit 
provinces, tlian liy tliose of the nioderii dejiartmeiits. 
Jersey-and Alderney ajiproacli very*ne,ar tlie Freiieli 
coast, but Guernsey and Sark lie somewhat further 
cut at 5(la;Mliile islets ifnd ijieks lie aroniukin siicli 
incalcuhihlc numbers, as to afford good ground for 
conjecture, that tlieyulUat some remote iieriod joiiiol 
the mainland 4>f Franco. 

If a tourist, in answer to the question: ‘ 'W’liitlier to 
go?’ siiould decide on Jersey, tlie furtluT question; 

‘ IIow to grft tlierc,?' is easily answered. Tlie access to 
Jersey and its sister islainls is now convenient and 
very clicap. Tlic Koulli-Western Ibiilway Coiiiiaiiiy, 
and the.stenm-yossels connecteil witli it, affoni facilities 
of a tempting cliaractcr; for, after fixing on a reason¬ 
able tariff fur the outward journey, an addition of only 
5 s. will procure a double ticket instead of a siiigfc - -tliat 
is, one wdiieh will be availabli' for llic retiini-journey. 
'I’iio iKiwcrs of tills ticket remain open for a whole 
month, so that tiie tourist has a wide margin in ivgu- 
Intinghis mm^ments; and he may, in addition, ‘bie:ik 
journtty’ at Soutliampton, if lie so i>lease. I’lie mail- 
steamers start at midniglit, after the arrival of tlie last 
train from London—rcaeli (luernscy by brcakfast-tiiiic. 
and Jersey before iioim.eTliere is also a ‘eargo-steanior’ 
from &uthmiipmtn, not in such faA'our with tliose wlio 
love high spceil. The Jiris'liton Railway Company 
who have rowlu manyifattenipts to keep pace with their 
negfobours in Channel transit, imve Jersey steamers at 
t'liai tower fores Ilian those from Southampton. Indeed, 
when the piacords stare one in the face—‘ Jersey and 
bacli; ^ tbs, 6d,,’ one marvels how thero eau be profit 
for either rail or steamers} but it is well to beatP i* 
mind, timt this Itowhaven route, is some fifteen or 
tweftfty Iwurs long, imd that tlie lSs«,Cd. nccomniodation 
iru 4 «^ »o cabin «itil;icr fore or aft. Another route, 
the shortest al^, is ftwn Plymouth and Torquay to 
GuetfiSiify and Jersfev, otwm’ a week—convenient for the 
west isr Ireia})ltl,i^t for Londoners, 

iniere, 1% *lro from London >o 

Jerssy f Ml iii' most a tare longing fo^ the sea 
whOWc^-.^H^vdiiS^tO.', ' ' ' 

The idfoiMis .is ijt course 

fo. a-'transit to 






and fro,, at regular intervals, between Jersey and two 
points on the French coast—Gi’anvillc anj St Male; 
the former giving access to Normandy, and the latter 
to Brittany. Tlierc is no regular steam-transit between 
Jersey or Quernsey and tlie smaller islands; tlie inter¬ 
course is too slight to render necessary nuytlii^ftg fiirtlicr 
than occasional sailing-boats. In the height of tlie 
season, however, pleasure-trips take place from island 
to island—from Jersey and Guernsey to thelittlo island 
of Sark, nnd back tlie same day; or from Jerbey to the 
more distant island of Aldeiney, the land of milch 
cows. Tliere lias licen an Alderney trip during the 
present summer, llic advertisement relating to wliicli 
gfies qa a curious insight into tlio non-railway position, 
so to .speak, of tliesc islands. There are government 
luirboiir-works now going on at Alderney, in whieli 
tram-ways nnd loeoniotives are employed j and tlie 
Jerseyans irtfre reminded, that ‘ those who have never 
seen a railway, piay now linvc an opportunity of visit- 
fug one„iniid of netually seeing a locomotive running, 
wliich is alone worth tlie c*xix*nsc of tiie trip.’ 'J'liose 
wlio liave ‘ never seen a railway ’ comprise a vast 
majority of the- islanders; for not only arc tliere no 
railways in Jersey, hut tlie neigliboiiring FrSflieli coast 
linpiieiis to Ixifor out of tlie railway net-work. ’I’liere 
was a ‘.Jersey Hallway’ jilanned a few years ago, hut 
the proj(>et foil to the ground. 

t)ii fairly getting into .Jersey, and glancing over the 
newspapers, wo find the Anglo-Freneli eonibination at 
once appiiroiit. Some of them art; in English, the rest 
ill Freneli; some are as large as a single shwit of the 
'I'iiiiri; some are smaller; some are 2d. cacli, otliers 
lid., for none of llicm liiivc to liear the expense of a 
stamp. Like most English country papers, they aiv 
filled with local iidvertisenieiit.s and local chfl-e-hat, Imt 
with very liyie reference to general or world-wide 
tnpies; indeed, tlie French ])apers of the island ahi 
wofully dclieieiit in this last item. Triitii to tell, the 
.Ti'rseymis seem to care little about wliat is passing 
beyond tlieir own island,*always excepting the Great 
Exiilbitiou of l.s.'il. 

I •' If we step into the Coiir Royale, ttie Westminster 
I Hall of Jersey, we become Frenchified at once, for the 
[ law iiroeeedings art' in tluit liingiiage. Trial by jury 
does not exist in .Jersey, and the proceedings in the 
court have iiincli of the didnoss and slowness of our 
equity courts. Indeed, the re-formers of .Jersey—for 
llieri' are not only rival parlii's, but very fierce rivals 
truly—are at present making a resolute effort to intro¬ 
duce l> few additional English usages into their law 
proceedings. 0 **** 

Tlie dusky Ihtlc legislative hall stands over the 
dusky little eourV of justice, nnd the proceedings are, 
in like manner, in Freneli. ‘ Mr Sjicaker,’ tlie bailly, 
'is no bewigged or begowned personage, but a idain, 
lionest, Eiiglisli-lookiiig gentleman, who keeps his 
parliamoqt of tliirty-six members in the best onto ho 
can. 'fliey sit in a circle, or ratlier ia n_,hDrseiilK)e, 
and talk tliclr Freiicli with groat volubilit;^ sUiing 
wliile they speak, unless their morgy can iTttd vent 
only by a stand-up delivery. Mere polite tlum English 
members, tfiere arc no fiats on daring riio' sitting. 
When a vofo is to be taken, Mr 8i»pakc* addresses 
every member in turn, asking for his dseisUm—wWeh 
is given uitlier by simple assent 1»r diesoat, or <^y. be 
aecompaaied by observations. These ;4e^lmiii,are 
more autlioritative than theme' of 't® 

maijif, foS^there is no ‘upper house.' : 
gaflery, pf this hall of the eegislaturfo 
most of whpta» know rotoethiiig pC ^ 

tuey speak it or tiob^iS-y 
But it is at a puhlic nieeriw -t 3 fot'ii||wk^ is 
more ’'enrioufly dfeswvable,' TOPisp !!'j|iwp|».iii»stanq^^ 
foteiy.beenbeld'aB*e!ltiii!gj;,to''^«|ifi^5l||B’^Al#olnt- 
incfh't iff a justice of Ifoilliests, 
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island luis boon placardod with advertisements /'elating 
to it, some in one Janguage, and some in the other. 
The French placards exhorted the islanders: ‘jju 
signez ricn. Ne promettez rion. Mais soyez a votre 
poste and the English bills^'crc not less urgent. At 
the nieotliig itself, the clminnan spoke »t FrSiicIi, while 
the rest s/foke, some in Frtinch, and some in English ; 
bnt all secQied to -understand each other pretty well, 
'i'hc (mpular language—the applauding anddisupphiud- 
ing language—was mostly English, and in energy would 
not have disgraced Exeter Hall or the Jaindon Tavern, it 
is pleasant to lind that these party dillcrenecs, although 
expressed in two dilferent languages, are not national; 
there is no Engiish party or French pjirly; the AVsr 
and the Laurel are the ilusiguatiuns of the two op[>osing 
factions—perhaps the i'ories and the Whigs of Jersey- 
hind—but each faction contains English as weli as 
French. Ho intense js the party-spirit, «that uhnost 
every village on the island has its liosc hostelry and its 
Laurul hostelry—that is, not houses wUii thu|C signs,* 
but houses used altnost exclusively by one* tw other 
party. As for tlio signs themselves, nulhing can be 
more loyal ami myal; for siiiee the (iiieen’s vi-sit 
to Jeraey4n 1810-, the * British <2uM‘n,’ .anil the ‘Queen 
Victoria,’ and the ‘ Victoria mid Albert,’ and the ‘ Koval 
Arms,’ meet one on all sides, lii some* of the ipiiet 
little nooks of the island, it is not an iinp^ossihle thing 
to meet with a ‘ Queen's Hotel,’ in the iront-room of 
which the lady of the house may be seen washing her 
noble lord’s stockings, while the heir :ind heiresses are 
running about jablxTing .'i French patois that woiihi lie 
little understood in I’uris. 

An Plnglisli visitor sjiectlily finds that the ‘ currenejr 
question’ is one which must engage his ntteiitioii in 
Jersey—n(ft*thc English (piestioii: ‘ What is a poumi ?’ 
I)ut tlie Jersey question: ‘What is a shilliiig'f’ Whether 
titc prc.scnt coinage of the island derived*its ehanu'ter 
from early French usages, -we do not know ; but at (lie 
present time, thirteen Jersey pence eipial one Knglisli 
sliilling^ Tile copper euins liavo ilie tiui'cn’s liead 
stamped on one side; wliile on tlie otlier, besides tlie 
arms of Jersey,»tliere is tin inscription to denote tliii^. 
tlie coin is Vir? ■rV« rk »>'illing, iieeording as it is 
a penny, a Imlf-peuny, or a farthing. English ciqiper 
uocumes mingled with Jersey cojiper, and botli circulate 
as of equal value ; but whett change li.is to be given, a 
curious <wuiplc.\'ity arises. Tlie traders are aeeustoinoii 
to allow a half'iieimy in a Od. for * eurreney.’ Tliero 
are tlirecpenny-oumibusi's on the line i<iad around 
tlie bay from St Holier to St Aubyn—one |>f ll/e 
’’ftlbst gl^'ious routes wbicli it was ever the good-luck 
of an omnibus to tbllow. If yotrpaf iu copper, joti 
pay 3d.; but if you tender a sil\,er sixiR-mje,,you 
receive 3^1. in change; and as 3d. from this would jiay 
for the next jontney, you arc the gniuer of a lialf-ponny by* 
having tendered Cd. originally. If two Englislimen were 
to take over, the one 24ti pence, and the other shillings 
or 40 8ixi«nceSj it would lie found Unit iu small ptirchases 
the silver-holder would make better b.-irg.oins thap 
Ids companion. Tlie Guernsey copper-money dilfers 
*US(htlj*from diat of Jersey, being interraedi.'ite liotween 
it and l^jislUih currency; but all three ^tireuhite on 
e^ual ttoms, In newspaper advcrtisemil.tts, and iu 
slM-Vindow tiultets, it is often observable tluit aq odd 
^f-gsqny'm^es its appearance; tliis_indicates that 
'ttOiWiicy is meant. If an article is markctl 
0^1 .,'itemder a silver sixpence, this suiSces. 
0^i^t»i^:liaadi if English currency bo rWan^itis 
custonatfyiiiiMi/ »ftor the elmrge. ThuSDr 

Woi« wlio has beeh Iktw lecturing in Jersey, diarg^ 

‘ BffAlir J*- teaarfed sea^ (British).' 

money alrooet as ireadiiy as that of Jors^, 

(iiern*^, windeed iq, Guernsqy, 
although is l)Ms,st^ than in tlioSis^r isli^ 

itkmt at hB in francs atid indf-! 

te^cs..'., lot 'GhMTSps'hll 


f/ancs, wh^'os /ifo Jersey theatre eliargcs in British 
curi'eney,| Sometimes an Kpgiisb purchaser is driven 
to ins arAhmetic to understand the change given to 
hihi. 'Tims, to take an actual ir;^tancc;^ a-sixitcnny* 
Jersey ainianpc was pnreh.ascd of a bookseller, and a 
half-sovereign tendereil. Tlie change‘given consisted 
of two Froiieh live-franc pieces, a British shilling and 
si.'tpcne/', nmPtwo Jersey pence. Although the flve- 
friuvc jiioec is valued at -Is. 4d. in Jersey currency, it is 
otil/' 8 s. 11(1. litaBritish, and tlio pened were thrown in 
to make up the riglit sAnonut. All very clear to a 
Jerseymnn, but jiuzzling eiiougli to an Englhlli vtbilor. 

The iiiarkel-people of .Tersey arc more Anglo-Freueh 
than tlu! eurreney. Not only ito French traders come 
to and from Granville and St Alain, but there are many 
resident in .Tersvy who live on frugally, with the hope 
of one. day being able (o buy a bit of land iu theifown 
dear Fraiiee. Tluf Freneli market at tit Belter on a 
Saturday is an ititoresting .>. 1 ) 01 . Here the Normandy 
c^) and'the Brittany cup of tlio women are seen iu all 
their eleaiiliiiess and quaiutiiess. The skills are itbun- 
diuitly stqiplied with fruit, vegetables, and other c 6 ni- 
niodities; and the woniei^wlio sit beside them ut^iipy 
every sp;iiv uiuuieiit in kidttiiig. Indeed, we may say 
fliat kiiiuiiig is the great and unidersnl female eiuploy- 
inent fur spare moments iu Jersey, The ]v>or woman 
knits stockings for sale; the mother knits stockings for 
her family ; while the lady knit* stockings to give 
away; the itinerant dealer knits as she walks along; 
and the iif.irket-womaii knits at Iter stall. Some of tlie 
market-women iii:iy Ik? seen rc.ailiiig the (Jliroulijiie (h 
Jrrsii/ oeeasionally ; hut tills is an exception. It is in 
tlie market tliat wvjtiest see how familiar hotli languages 
are to tlie Jerseyans; for a mnrket-wuniau will address 
one eustiyner in French and tlie next in Englialigallhougl^ 
it may lie tliat iicr stoekfof Englisli is limited^ithin a 
marketing range. Tltcsc wum*-n, poor as tliey may be, 
always manage to be neat, and even s'j^netliing more 
on Sundays. At tlie Freneli Catliolic cbai>el iu St 
Holier, on a Sunday afternoon, tlieir appearance— 
in tlieir jatuity white caps, their gold earrings, and 
tlieir serupulousty tidy dresses—is not a little surprising 
to ]M'r.soas nceuslomed to the. tippoaraiicc of Kngdisli 
market-women. 'They will live on the liuiueliest and 
seaiitiest fare at idl times; hut tliey will not be slat¬ 
terns on Sundays; indeed, tliey arc not slatterns at 
any tiiiip. 

Ill tlie rural districts, English is much less spoken 
titan at St Ilclicr. At -ill tlie small inns ami aloltouses 
tliere is some one wlio can use it, lint frequently there 
is o.'ii/ one. iu many e..ses, tlie jiareutsCnakc a point 
of causing one of tlieir childreq to Icurii English; ahd 
a eiii'ly-lie.aled boy may thus bo. the interpreter for 
Ids family iu tlieir iutereoursc witli such Englisli as 
they m.iy encounter. One of ^he eiistlos—the show- 
places of the island—was lately tcmjpd by a -woman 
i^’lio spoke Freneli, but .sumo of whose cliildren olsp 
spoke Englisli; while tlie presgnt attendant i* au 
Englistiwoinan, whoso J'amily siieak no French. The 
aceommodatiuii to visitors is in this latter ease so 
diminished, tliat a ySung urchin is almut to be FrencnPil 
fled accordingly, to fit Itim to act as eiceronoto Frepeh 
visitors. Many of tlic flsliermen round the coast can 
speak no Engiisli, and in sucli case the flsliwoineii or 
dealers jabber in Ifrench wliile purchasing these 
men, but uiiderstantl Englisli well enough fornaariyitjng 
piupdses inland. Let us take tlie txiautifut Rtiq^. ^y 
of Bonne Nuit. ns the scene of such a flslj-xofe j 
vo 8 |el is hauled up on the beacli, the fleh .^ ' 

out, and carried iSgll and dry Jo a shinglyv»f^t)i^^? 
wiiat higher np, where a few market 
assembled, 'llie fish are coiigcr-ecls, for 
ie funous; a pair of scales is sgsiieaded 'iMi^pfphow. 
of on old flshing-bo«% drawn ap^on; 
wei;^its are' pebbl^st^ies, witorlrtm iMraBd in 
them. Eachcong# U wei®etl sinj|^j ^^ #/weight 
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—twenty, twenty-five, ot even ihir{y« ii cut 

with a knife, in Itoinan ntunereia, near we tU ei ^aoh' 
fisii. Wlicn oU the Weighing la co»plete«, a ^nay 
f)roce8S of vritlunetic enapea: all the wiighta ^ 
added up, and the total weight aacertainod. Thia 
doterminos the fiico ttiTjo phid at 1^1. per pound; the 
congora are transferred to small carta, 'which amall 
Jersey horaea bravely pull up tho steep iiatli ftom the 
bay to the main road. The whoIcA transaction is con¬ 
ducted in ^'reucii; but aom^ among the buyers can 
enlighten an English viaitor, whose stock of French 
happotia tb be small. 

The afflcJiei, or notices stuck up at the churcb-gatcs, 
aflbrd another exampfo of the singular mixturo of 
languages. There aro twelve parishes in Jersey, and 
'twelve very ftld churclioa, all bearing, a remarkable 
fami/^ reseral^nce. By the side of tho eatraneo-galo 
is usually a*poor-bpx (there arc* no poor-laws in 
Jersey); and the exhortation to renicinbcr the poor is 
inscribed both hi English and in French. Near tigs 
popr-box is ateoess, railed off in front, for the rocep- 
tioA of notices and advertisements rel-iting to local 
offauis i and these are mostly in French. A farmer 
has lost his cow, nn^ tliis clittroh-gato reaess contains 
a notice of his loss ; a man U at loggorlioads with hii 
wife, and Advises all people not to trust her; another 
has forgotten to pay his debts, and is reminiled of his 
forgetfulness; and gj forth. Tlio parson gives a titlic- 
notice to his parisliioners in sucli form us tho follow¬ 
ing:— *Le rccteur de cette paroisse fliit'savoir ii 
tons cenx qui lul sont redevablcs do dixiuincde grain 
pour I’annco courant, de vouloir Ijien do provenir an 
presbytbre 24 heures U moins avatit dc chnrncr ou 
transporter.’ 

c Evenjjihe commercial papojs relating to tfio duty¬ 
free shipment of .Tersoy produce are some in Froucli, 
awl some in English. Jersey is particularly favoured 
in rosiKct to^justoras arrangements: all foreign pro¬ 
duce may enter the island duly-free, and alt Jersey 
produce may leave tlie island duty-free; Jersey French 
newspapers? although unstamped, a:id selling for lid., 
pass free by post into England; and French goods 
are often in small quantity brought duty-free info 
En^nd, via Jersey, by a little stretching of tho 
law. All that Jersey has to spnro fur otiier coun¬ 
tries, is gatilcn produce attd cattle; and tho shipper 
of any such conunoditics has to fill up am blank- 
form before being nllow'od to do so. Now these blank- 
forms, which are purchasable at Id. or l^d. caeb, aro 
in English for garden produce, and in French for 
cattle—a diflireBce, tho ground for which wc are at 
a loss to explain. The form for garden produce runs 
aa follows j—‘ Before a nmgiatrate of the Hdynl Court of 
this island, personally appeared , of the pariah 

of, , in ^ia island, who declared that 
do^ ship' on board of the , the growtli and 

prodiiAa^ of own land, in the said Island^ 

which Said ■ to pass custom-free, by virtue of 
his injkjBSliy'a grant contained*in the charter of the 
of this island. Decln|ed l>eforc me,’ &c., 
'^(Mas tho blank-form for cattle, drawn up m 
the same^meral stylo, but having blank spaces for the 
cotoun tlw ago of tho animals, is in Freifoh. 
WheihW'Htiii thatiifost of the gardeners arc English, 
and of the graeiejfs Ertsiidt, wp do not know, but 
no oth^ ehplAiHitlen of tt^ ewiouji diters% sug^sts 
itself,;,'''';;;:.'",, ' 

... perums in'hihnbier 

Stat^hihiivo ;t^i|4i6OTlitonato tb the require- 

tho most part, t|o 

ds ail^^Sliaal.tid'.^ve <Si^ngll#h ’i 

'fljb debtor .of ^|t.jailer 1 


If we make e descent in rank, and transfer our 
attention from tho roetor to tho .town-crier, we find 
thft eveh here the double language of the island makes 
itself apparent. Tho fat little man, eoascious of his 
own dignity, rings his boR to summon an audience, and 
then announces in Frencli tlw important .news, tliat 

Messrs-have just imported a largo ahd valuablo 

collection of merchandise, which they are prepared to 
sell at prices very advantageous to the purchajwsr s he 
then repeats the same narrative in Englnh, rings hia 
bell again, and dismisses his audience. His French and 
his English aro both fringed with a slight patms, but 
botli are good enough for the purpose in view, 
sin qiany of tho minor trading arrangements of tho 
island, both languages are used together, so as to meet tho 
necessities of all whom they may concern. Thus, near 
tho markets is a weigh-honse, where any of the market- 
people may have the more bulky commodities weighed j 
the superscription in tho outside of tho building is 
* Public JiVeiglits—Poids Publiques.’ Many of tho shop- 
windows Und parlour-windows liave announcements, 
‘ Rooms to lot—Appnrtemcnts k loucr.’ In short, the 
Anglo-French of Jersey is one of tho most remarkable 
features of that bcautifol island. *. 


MAGAZINES OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

r 

TinsitB is, pcrhap.s, no better way of acquiring .a 
clear idea of the groat changes which have taken 
place in society and literature, within the last sixty 
years, than by looking over a few volumes of old 
magazines published prior to that date. Neither the 
pooks nor the ncwspaxiers of tho last century convey .so 
correct an impression of titesc clinnges, us that whieh 
may be g.aiuc<l from the iiiontlily iKjriodicSlII. "Wo aro 
so familiar wfrli the works of Addison, Swift, Jolinson, 
and Goldsuiitli, that wo overlook in them many bf 
tho peculiar traits wlilch distinguish their ago. Tho 
newspapers of that period, on tho other hand, aro 
extremely nicagro amt jojuiic affairs: if they 'remind 
us of tho progress wliich has boon made since their 
di'iy, it is rather hy what they do contain, than 
1>y llio actual information they alibfd. But tho 
magazines were wliat the newspapers are in our 
time, and somolliiiig more, nioy give us at once tho 
news, x'olitics, literature, and science of the day, or 
rather of the month. In glancing over them, wo ore 
transported back to that bygone epoch—we catch the 
ideas, ami discern the charocten, and tendency of tho 
tiiqe-^wo learn not merely tho history of passing^ 
events, but how those events affootod the iplnds V 
persons whu 'H^tnf!llScd them and shared m them. 
'Whun we rc:ul, ii> n modern work, a narrative of Lord 
Chatham’s mlminlstratioo, or of tho American war, or 
tho Gordon riots, we may get all the material foots hi 
ciich case, but we read them by tho light cf the pre¬ 
sent daya,which we fool to bo in one respect a folse 
light. If wo would learn how tho occurreuera wOro 
viewed at the time, and how they coloured iul^ Shaped 
the public opinion of tho day, and in tiude titfn took 
colour and shqie from this opinion, we sttM have 
recourse to the contemporary magazines. . o 
But witbont referring at present to juijf pirticuiar 
series events, a great deal may be kartudd from « 
pneral inspection at tho rwHodiws thenM|e^ iholr 
number, price, style, and the nature 
Here, for. example, are c^ht or t«a.'dillfo|^#|m|giH^ 
puMisheiftaboht the smne.tltiiMV 
apB 17@5. ‘ There axe thee.Jl1neMA^ ~ 

^e London, the JBrffioh, the ~ 

and Counbyt die 
N*to Lad^»,Mdff^ine»i 
whidh weliave no spectaesu 
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surpriso is'not diminislied on remarkioj tho low price 
at which tliey wete sold, and the care evidently 
bestowed ujon what may be termed the deeoratWo 
I)ortion of most of thorn. Here, for example, is tno 
Europtm Magazine for Sepl^mW 1782, ‘price one 
shilling;’ it ixintains eighty pages in octavo,*and is, as 
tho titlo-pslge states, * embeUished with the following 
elegant engravings:—A striking likeness of Lieu¬ 
tenant-general Eliott, drawn by Miller, from an original 
painting in Ao posscssioa of Mrs Fuller; a large quarto 
perspective' view of the Castle and llay of tiibraltar, 
and the English fleet relieving the garrison in 1781; a 
view of tho diving-bell and machinery used in tho 
case of the Royal George; .and four pages of musiV 
Two of the engravings are in copper-plate, executed in 
tlie best stylo of tho art, as it existed at that period. 
No monthly periodical of tho present d.ay would give 
so large a quantity of ^letter-press, with sa many and 
such good illustrations, fur the sumo price. Yet tliis 
is not tho cheapest,of tho old iH'riudicals. ',1^10 Neu,‘ 
Lnd/s Magazine for Juno 178C, ‘ price onlg sixpence ’— 
wo quote tho emphatic annonneement of the title-page— 
eontains si.xty-six pages of print, and is ‘emMlislicd Ii, 

first, a fln« portrait and striking likeness of I’rincess 
Antclia, cugravod by I’age; secondly, a representation 
of Mrs liicbbald, as Lady Abbess, in tfio C'umecly uf 
Errors, engraved by AVooding; thirdlyj a striking 
likeness of Mrs AVclla, in tho character of Jane Shore, 
engraved by Wooding; fourtlily, a new fancy-pattern^ 
for working an apron, &(•., &c., drawn by a ciipital' 
artist; fifthly, two cuts, representing tlie disposition of 
a table of two courses for tho month of July, luhipied 
to the Lady's Assistant in the irhole Art of Cookery ^ 
and sixthly, Tfie Charms of Hummer, a new song, set to 
niUMC by Mr*l look.’ Hero, it will be seen, is, in fact, an 
illustrated monthly newspaper (for the inagaKinc contains 
tlR) usual summary of current intelligence^, for the price 
at wliich a weekly paper of the present d.ay is sold. i 
This last sentence conveys prolwibly the true explana¬ 
tion both of the singular cheapness and the reuiarkablo 
number of tiicse monthly periodicals of tlic last century. 
They supplied, in n great monsurc, to the people of tlia^ 
day, the i)lace»both of the magazines and the weekly 
pajx.‘rs, political ns well ns literary, of our time; in 
somo degree, indeed, they trenched upon tho province of 
out daily papers. Tho magazines, it is well known, 
wero tlie first to give reports of parliamentary debates, 
and a good deal of other highly interesting nows 
appeared originally in their pages. In every magazine, 
without exception, a considerable part of each njinbe/’ 
devoted to tho current intelligence of the past 
mouth—not a political commentary, sutfi ns is given by 
certain monthly pcriodtcala at presept, but a regular 
digest of home and foreign nows, veiy mui;h in the 
style usual iii our weekly jiapers. In fact, readers in 
tW era of slow coaches and uncertain packets, were 
content to receive their news once a month; jrliile the 
dull(^ Qt, in these railway and ste.am-sliip times, 
must fcpow what is going on in tho world at least as 
often ns raoe. a week. Thus we see how it happened, 
tiia't although tho number of readers at that time was 
comport^Toly small, yet, as the magazine# Iwd, so to 
speat^ a monopoly of tho literary market, they 
may hniss hsd n larger tirculation tluin tliat of the 
ordim^Y imnthly iieriodicals of our day, aud so i^vo 
b^ smW, as is the case with our weekly literory 
deal of matter at a low price. 
lioSifetiir. is mddently not a complet#expliuia- 


^it, bopnasrils evidently not a complet#lxpliu|a 
perplexed us. A cardflj 
exiuninatib(i''M'these antique magazines shews tiia] 
they Avoids in* great measure, one of tl« 

chi^nonis^nlegp^se to n modern Utemy periodical 




of contributors. Their 


prWw .reb*ta£-*li-ti^Yl®A(';l?iaialy u^wa- the aftwe*" 
tiveneiB of'tBe piototlal embqUititmen'ls,' 
whigti negMed the mei^y 


literary piA erf Jlfeir publication. This portion of tno 
magkzino was supplied, for tho’most part, in tlie manner 
in which tpmo of tho weekly ncfWspapcrs of tho present 
di^ are odiustomcd to ftimph a modicum* of Uteraturo* 
to their,subqpribers—that is to say, partly by tho 
gratuitous contributions of casual corespondents, and 
partly by copious extracts from newly published works. 
Young And ufitried writers, who were anxious to sec 
thqinsclvcs in print ;hinsuccessful auttes, whoso works 
the publishersswould not buy; sufferers, who had 
^ievancos to proclaim ; Xnd speculators, who hod pro¬ 
jects to bring before the world, addressed thediseft'cs to 
snipe one or oilier of tho magazines; and a composition 
must h.ave been very indWeren if indeed, or very excep¬ 
tionable, wbich was refused admission. A page in 
every number is usually occupied by Hie ‘ aclmow- * 
ledgments’ of the editor to bis correspondents,'renaered 
cither in tho forid of thanks for tlieir ‘ favours,’ or 
suggestions for tho imiirovenient of their writings. It 
ii^well knoivn that most of tlie authors of those days 
made the first essay of their powers in tSo magazines. 
Johnson, Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, and, in fact, alnfo.st 
every uTitor wlio subsequently attained diatiungion, 
entered the field of literature thrqjigh this always open 
itnd inviting avenue. It is observable, however, that 
in no instanco did these eminent authors, %heu they 
had risen to fame, contimio to write for the poriwlicals. I 
The returns for litca'nry labour wer# then small enough 
at tlic best; but wbile a suceossful book might bring 
some gaid tb the writer, both in money and reputa¬ 
tion, tlic best coutribiiturns to (he monthly periodicals 
prodncod little more tlian tlie ‘ thanks’ of tlie editor. 
Tho literary staff»or a magazine in ‘'loso days seems 
to have consisted of an cJitor-in-chief—a iiost whieli 
was sumotimes fllleil by Jhc itublislior hiinself^and ob 
tliree or four ‘hack-writers’ of the liumblcst class, i 
whose business was mostly iastbe way of couiiiilipg, 
cxtraeting, making summaries, and writing to order, as 
occasion required. In looking over these publications, 
one gets a lively, and at the sumo time • very dismal 
idea of Grub Street. AVe see that the publif, solicitous 
cliiefly about the news, were contented with a very 
iiidilRTcut quality of literature; and the publishers, 
naturally eonfiirniing to tlic public taste, expended so 
inucli in pnxniring intelligence and attractive pictures, 
that they could only alibi'd to pay for the work of the 
longest I'Herary craftsmen. AA’e thus begin to understand 
how it was tliat the last century produced that swarm 
of dull and needy wrilci.:, the objects of Pope’s cynical 
ridicule,of GoliLsmitli’s C3’'eies8 bounty—ala'ays in want, 
yet always managing to pick up a-scftinibling tpid 
hap-hazard subsistenee in the oliseuro byways of litera¬ 
ture. Ail tho qualification a magazine writer needed 
in those days, was a mere aptitude for putting words 
‘together in sucli a manner as wiaild convey a meaning; 
subject and materials were providedsfor him by hik 
employer: style, and learning were superfluities, not 
required or paid for. As we turn over tlio pages, of 
these antiquated scrialg, wc distinguish without difti- 
culiy tho works of the luckless heroes of the ZhmsriM^ 
or their compeers. Hero we find an account of CoiAV^ 
first voyage, running through a dozen nurobtrfs of the 
Ti»9n and Country Magazine. It is condensed, wet see', 
from Hnwkosworth’s narrative, with all the anixtiAtion 
squeezed out of it, qnd is apparently about as iat^st- > 
ing as a log-book. Then wo have a description 
counties of England and Stgutland—another dilKry 
sdrles hf articles, exactly in the style of A 
andsiio doubt coinpiM ftom a work 
Btographies of emSient men, done In fhe 
ana xfnattractive manner, oocupy a cdndd*i;«te 
For; iiglit reading, we have 
immorous es^s in the style'of 
*'Ste«nd' tmei,‘'.generally*trf'a nmat 
daitM cbaractens’ 

.pagaghtifli .'crf'onq;yrhh)h'6ii^t' . 
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o?<lin(try nim-k, inasmuch as it wal ,thoukit wortify 
of bciiij^ ‘ ombcllishcd wjth an ciigraviii^from^ tlie 
design of a ccluhratcd attist.' It'is rntitted ‘Tlic Infant 
^ianibler,orI^stre8^ Moti^ci',’ and begins in che fofitAe- 
ing fasliioa ‘.—'Eliza w.is a person of tlie,mos{; ddicate 
feelings; sbo wits married tb a gentleman whose senti- 
menu were ectunl with her own. He was taken ill; 
his illness turned to a putrid fever;* and .tlioiigh 
attended by the most celebrated iwiysieians, was sijjn- 
moned to |hat tribunal at which we must all appear.’ 
It will bo observed, that in* this aflucting passage a 
8light*lapfe of the writer’s grammar has summoned the 
fever insteiul of the patient to the ultimate tribunal. 

I •Tusticc to departed (ilub Ktit-et, however, requires us 
to add, tinit there appears to lx* no liann in such 
■e()niposition8,st)ey<md their invariable i^tluoss and their 
frt,’qifent absurdity. 

'I'lie great improvemciil wliicli lia# talcou pl.-u-o in tlio 
' eharaeter of our periodical literature, has usually been 
astTibed to the influence of the examiile set by tjfc 
Edinbimjh Jteiu'w. Hut, iu fact, llio existence of this 
cxifmple itself, and tlie cliungc to whicli it is supixiseJ 
to li^vc led, ai‘c due to two ^‘atises—(lie Frencli Uevo- 
lution, and the spread of education amo^ the people, 
'riio iiianncr in whicfi tlie rrencli Revolution operated 
indirectly in clinnging the form of English literature, 
is a curious subject, which the elder D’Israeli, or 
some otiicr Iiistoriiii of literature, would have found 
worth iivvestigaling. AVe do not now refer to the 
grander and more profoniKl eiicets of llmt treat con¬ 
vulsion, but simply to the (icculiiir influence which it 
hiul in giving a new shape, style, and eharaeter, to the 
productions of our periodical press bfrevery description. 
Thi.s cfiect was produced in a very simple way, though 
<»nc thaSlias pc'rimps newer 1x-en clearly stated. It 
has boeif before remarked, that during the greater part 
of tlie last century, tlqi montlily magazines siqiplied 
tlie place of^iir present weekly papers, ns the jiur- 
veyors of news to the great mass of the reading-public, 
and that th% attractiveness whicli they derived from 
lilts oftiec, «ecim>d for them a large circulation, W'ithout 
reference to the quidity of tlioir literature, to which, 
eonscqiloiitly, little regard was jiaid. Hut the exciting 
events of tiic Kretich Revoliilion, and of llie wars 
which followed it, led to an eager demand fur news, 
whuJi oouhi not he satisfleil by a nionthly publication. 
The daily papers rose largely iu circulatgin, and 
assumed a new character, no longer confining tlicm- 
selvcs to the mere eolh'clion of intelligence, but 
Iwginning to comment freely and ragulurly upon tiic 
events of tbi^daj'. Finally, to satisfy the taste for 
mingled politics and lUgrature—a taste wliieh had been 
originally awakened by the monthly periodicals—the 
M'cekly papers were establislied,'or recast, and, after 
various changes,, gradually assumed tlie form wiiich' 
lliey have at th%present day— a form which, it may be 
added, appears to be |>cculiar to this country and tl)^ 
United Htates. , *' 

Deprived of their functions chroniclers of news, 
i M fi p agazincB were compelled tneuccforwarJ to depend 
tor tlieir 8 UGC 08 B entirely upon tlieir literature; and lo 
render this attractive, its quality had at least to be 
raised to the leVel of that of most contemporary weeks. 
It could not be' stipposed that tlie public a ould continue 
to i^^bose ttio trashy compilation and inane fl^ions 
wh)& had mtoely boon tblefatM befizre, by most 
readers; for the snis of t^e padiatnentary debates and 
monthly digest of intallwmco which had aocon^nied 
them. Now that the*^ wore tritbdrawu, it Was co^aiii 
Hint the newspap^ *tW tho CiihuttiaAug 13brarii>8 wo^d 
supply in as they did on the emitiuent, 

an entire change.. 

should in tm dthraef^ of the monthly and 

«rtd|tthtod|y.Fowi«S* 

jdf! tw«!eitiy:for ,ihla,cSiiu^,,.j^ 

, sUewp'hqw.';it i^,.to;W:etfocM., 


contributors to the Edinbvnjh Jieviem at a'fate corre¬ 
sponding to that at which the authors of successful 
bi^ks were usually paid, ho secured for thc'’Hcvicw tiic 
ragulur co-operation of some of the ablest writers in 
tile country; and while ftic merit of their productions 
won fur tifc Huiriew a great and rcmuacrati\e success, 
they had the cflbct, at the sumo time, ofwaising the 
general standard and cliaracter of periodical literature, 
'riic dittusinii of knowledge and of cultivated tastes 
over a constantly extending circle of readCVs, no doubt 
contributed not a little to bring about tliis consum¬ 
mation. Hut tliero can bo as little doubt, tliat tlie 
excitement of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
isistened tlie eliange, and gave it a i>muliar direction 
and result. For onc.ctfoct, it swept away, with the 
single exception of the Uenthmnn's Magusine, wliieh 
has always lind a special circulation and support, tiic 
whole brousl of the old periodicals, doulitless because 
tlieir conductors could not comphelicnd, or adapt tliein- 
uelves tjj, the Hinngc of circum.stances, and tlio new 
spirit niubwants of llic age. The existing in.agazincs 
arc the products of tliese new conditions; and, as 
I wi^ la-fore reniurki-cl, it is nut till we have compared 
tiiem with their predecessors, tliat we obtain an ne- 
curato jicreeniion of the wide cliasm in literature 
uliich separates tlio era of our great-grandfathers 
from our own. • 

STANZAS TO A LADY. 

I worcD not dare to offer tliee the hackneyed words of love; 

1 know such lioniage of tlie liji tliy liearl could never 
move: 

q never said tliy face was fair, or jiraised its loveliness, 

Yet I eunld utter strains like these, had I usU'umed llicc 
less. 

Ami jet I feel thou must have seen my heart was thilio 
alone. 

Have heard tliis voice of faitliful love breathe iu my every 
tone. 

Y'es, faitlifiil! for have 1 not ibired tby foibIe.s to reprave; 
And coiildst thou at my hand dcni:uid% sterner test of 
love ? * 

I’ve lingered near tliee, and liave heard full many a lover 
sigli, 

Wliilc breatliing forth their Iioneycd words with seeming 
fervency; 

And thnngli 1 felt what tliey but feigned, they played their 
^ pjet so well, 

iNo' voice, no words were left to mo, my heart's foai#v 
tliouglits to*teH. ^ 

Thou deem’st cold! a warmer heart there never 
tiiroblicd than miiin; 

My cliecit and eye iiave kiudlcd bright at slightest glance 
of tlihio: 

Thy voleff can make my spirit glad, thy smile to transport 
move, 

Thy footstep bids my heart beat liigh! Oht must not-jthia 
be love ? 

And wilt ti'ou, dearest, then reject this honsa^ of the 
heart, 

Or chide me that I ne'j^ cast tell how very dharibou art? 
Whim most the cooling draught we uee^ tba 

‘ 'Is dry, , - : 

Bu* the^dknep fBuntnin, though unheardup 
^no^glyl 
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* ' note with udniiration iniiny cf its tr!in>ipnt innnifvsta- 

1 \ i JN (<. • 'lisccrn not lint it itsi-lf i;i iiirist ossnitiiilly 

I Among the brief 8nyin"s of men of fteiius, there are astoiiisliing. I’et, tvlicn we come to iiomler it, the liiet 
not many of a more poinled mill profouiul sitniWieaneo ’is'l>hiiii, incontestable, ami o\erM!ieImins. ‘AVJiat,’ 
than this of Gaithe:—‘Tliiiik of living.’ For, in strict .«ays Slielley, ‘are eh.inges of empires, the wreekwf 
reality, the art of living wisely is ouo of the most tlilH- dynasties, with the o]iiiiioas which supported them; 
cult and iruJisiteiisahlc of all attainments:^ and a just vhat i.s the l^rth and Hie cMiiiotion of religious and 
and adequate consideration of it may he said to inelndc pfllitieal systems, to this grand reiflity of life ? IFliat 
everything that is most worthy of ii tlionglit. There are the revolutions of the globe which we inHabif, and 
is no loftier subject of meditation to be oUered to the the operations of the elements of which it is eoijjposcd, 
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Among the brief snyings of men of geqiiis, there are 


everything that is most worthy of ii thonglit. There are the revolutions of the globe whieh we inHabif, and 
is no loftier subject of meditation to be oUered to the the operations of the elements of whieh it is eoijiposcd, 
mind of man. Life is, indeed, the ‘perennial standing compared with life? What is tlio*mliveiso of stars 


miraele of the universe.’ For ever wonderful, mie.v- 
plainnhlo, it is yet intensely, most indubitably rco/. 
This fact of being alive is not to i-c denied or ques¬ 
tioned: if all else wore doubtful, this is eertaiii-• here 
we are! conseiou.s living iKings, with an actual de.stiny 


ami suns, fi' ^vhieh this iiihahited earth is one, and 
their motions aud tlieir destiny, compared willi life? 
Life, tlic gro.'it miraeli'. we admire not, beeauso it is 
so miraeulou.s. . . » ? We are born, and our birth is 
unreiiiembered, mil onr iiifaney romemlicred but in 


in Hie pn‘s«»t and in tlie future, the issues aud tlio fragments,* we live on, an^l in Mving wo lose t)i^ai>pro-,< 
mystery wliereof our deepest intiiilioiis cannot fatboin. liensiou of life. AVliat are wc? Whence do w'c come? 

Pi is really well to ‘think of living.’ It is well for and whillier do we go?' Tfc these questions wo 
us to pause amid the e.veiteinonts of material pleasure must refer elsewbeve for a suitable answer*; contenting 
mid wcupaliuii, to eimteinplate this myslieul sideinuity ourselves here with diseeniing, that ‘Mmi is a iK’iiig 
of lloing—this deep-flowing rifer of Iniman eon.seioii'- of lofty :i-pirations, looking before andwffpr, whose 
nes.s, wliose sources lie above ns at an invisible remote- tboiigbts wander tlirougli eternity, disclaiming ullianco 
ness, and wbo»e*outlet carries us layond tlie boundaricB with transience and decay.’ 
of time, into'ille sliadowy :md mieertaiii i-c-gions of tlie 

irnkaown. Tlicre is sonielliilig grand, aslonibliing, and lo'tioiig seu.se vie laveo lOi lu u.s, 

awful in the contemplation. As StiTling has beauti- 

fully written: ‘Life of any kind is a eonfoiinding Tliis, wbiPU we call life, is not a fleeting aud perishable 
mystery; nay, tiial wlileli we eommoidy do not eall apparition, but something whieh is eonliimous aud per- 
life—tlif priiiejplc of exisleiieo in a stoii.-, or a drmi of pctual a imwer that transcends tlie limitations of time 
I w. 5 iij>r—-is an insertUable w oiider, Tliiit in the iiilTiiity’ and ol all siiblnuary ctii.-litions, and ra^jus through 
of Time alul ISpaco miything should be,»slKiuld have a duration with an iiiextinguishabJv' siihsl.steiiey. 'I’ho 
distinct e,xistence, should be more than notliing! _ The ‘longing aflcT.immortality ’ whicli i.s born with ns, 
thotight of an iimneuse abysmal Xotbing is awful, only would seem to be the prophecy ami assurance of our 
loss sq, than that of All’and tlod: and thus a grain of l^eatldessnes^, the foresliadowinf of the soul’s pro- 
saiHl, being a fact, a re.ality, rises before us into stiinc- Imiged .mid indciinilc continuance, the itvelation ofifs 
thing pimdigiuiM, iinmcasurnhlG—a fact that «)ppo.ses t'-ihniph over the dtango that wears the sembbsiice of 
and counterlMlanccs tlio immensity of non-cxistenee. deslniction. '* 

And. if tlik be so, wliat a thiitg is tlie life of uum, which It is w ise, then, to thflRk of living. Consider tbp^ 
not odiy is, bnt knows that it is; and not only is manifold capacities for action, feeling, and rofleefStejT 
woudroU8;,blii’fondersI'P This wondering,*rellectivo and ponder the responsibilities that must artec fWmi' 
hunmii'iiOF niarvellous and strange it is in all thuir*emp1oymeiit. For what purposes, for what en'd, 
its attrlbtttqs and longings; bow it scans the hard liavo wu been nivested w'ith this wondrous {icrsonality, 
prqbtejRs univerw?, aud eliCTts light out of the this cjitisdous and discorniug being, this capabjlU^to ' 

darkneai i^ltieation; moving witli intrepid ste]^3 across think ami do? Assuredly, there is a dcstinatipltbjfl^li, 
the c<aitit^^;bf things that arc, and search^, after to us cegnmensurate with the (Ibwers we poiws. Afe,' 
theari$i$ea{ yot for ever is'throwabsSlk have-not lK>t;n cast at random into tits.! uhlv'^iw^ 
on.t^ ni^ii^, 9 f itself, (tod An never, with its utmost un<Utac!ied ami unhsWted to it8jaw(t^bnt .,.we 
sp^^l^ ;.ito tlii apprehension of that which* rigjfts and duties here which demand'the 

cohstii^fe^^iwd’'Vitallt^ (tod being! nil our'iiwmltios, and are to bo 





eieistonco. 


nil our thnultios, and are to bo i 
unflinching oonsciontionsness. 
tlto consequences vjjhic 
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nnfl jjorvarted application of the.hunatn powers, prom beyond: ns, it is certain that the measure of our parti- 
every abuse or false employment of our bodly, mental, cipation in it must bo determines by the<character of 
»or moral cnfrgies-«-from ^very instance ofw>pgldtt*in conduct here. It is even feArfhl to' reflect how, 
the training or rightful use of the, endowments, day by da^, we are flxihg the condition in wBich wo 
impulses, and‘aspirations* that are constitutionally shall be called to move hereafter; how, pe’rchance’, 
subsistent-in our nature. The ascertainable experience some negligence or folly may throw us badS: long agc'i|| 
of mankind proclaims tliht thcle conscqueilces *are in the march of immortal enterprise, and hinder us 
invariably^and iflevitably disiistrous. il’liere is no firue from rising to heights of knowledge andstnoral purity 
happines^ or wellbeing, apihxwchable otlierwise than which wo otherwise inigiit reach; how, in short, tlie 
by tffe paths of rectitude—the naturally oixlaincd whole course of our ulterior destination may bo cast 
conditions by which jGod liimself has uiicliangcably among lower and less hopeful chunccs, and bring us 
appointed us to live. If men are foiled and miserable A) reluru of tlio opportunities wliicli' in tliis life were- 
iuwo, it is bgcauBO they liave failed to conform them- neglected. But, apart ftom all cousidenitions of a 
sclvts to the Divine appointments; because, llirongli subsequent existence, it is surely a mattcii of high 
ignorance, wilfulncss, or, pcrelianet, the force of cir- concornmeqt bow we conduct our existence here; for 
curastanccs, tliey have violated or neglected the eon- the world has been assigned lo*us to live in, and, witll 
ditions'on W'hicii success and welfare are dependent. «all its djOicultids, and sorrows, and vexations, it actually 
Itisoniy wiSiin the stivam of (hat prevailing tendency, presents’to us a noble Held both for work and for 
whicli .flow's with overlasliiig constiiiicy througl) the enjoyjnent. Wc arc not aliens or outcasts of the 


cenft-e of created things, srid has its source in tlic 
sublinic darkness, vWicrc tlic Absolute anti tbe II 0 I 3 ' js 


uitiverse, but the scene in w'hieb our lot is cast is in all 
resjK'cts adapted to our nature. There is'hotbing to 


enthronec^it is only by sbnpiiig bis course of being complain of •in any oi' tlie snatcrial or spiritual condi- 


and activity in accordance witli tiiis tendency, tb.at j 
a man can by anjnclmnce succeed; by tliis alone can 


tions witii which, as active and moral iieings, we are 
required to'oomply. Wc have only tet obsen'e and 


he realise any true or permanent results, and get liis maintain right relations witl> the world, and even this 


deeds accredited in the final arbitration Whfreunto all 
human proceedings and exmeerus will b(‘ irrevcx'ably 
referred. On tlie eternal law of,Tliglit, a man in.-ty 
stand and work with safety, with perfect and nnliniitod 
assurance that what lie ilot'S will natiirally cohere and 
ally itRlf with the uctivitils of the universe, and 
subsist and prevail as Jliey prevail; this i.s that pra<'- 
tical fideiity,on wliich God looks down, and is well- 


straitened and iinperrect state is capable of afibnliiig 
us many reasoualile satisfaetions. perfect obedience 
may not lie possible to our iiuito nature; but by eulti- 
evating a dispo.sition to oliey, wo may griuiually acquire 
a lirnier and more eoniplete coutrol over^ our nniuly 
propensities, and so guard and cstablisfi tiic siipre- 
niaey of cont.eieiiL'O, ns to rise at longtli to a leve|,of 
nttaininent when; inclination and desire shall bo coin- 


pleased. But every act or striving that is coidrary to cident with duty. By iniiien’eptilile degrees, a man 


the right—tOthe tenor and ordaininents of the univor.so 
—has thoVhole power of the universe, and of the, all- 


just Maker, set against it, and can no inure withstand ainiinutes the universe. 


may thus advance witliiu the circle of tlie perfect law, 
nuil unite his efliirts willi the, power tiiat sustains and 


so.august an opxiositioii, tlian can the common air 
sustain a fulling objoet against the influences of gi-avi- 
'tation. However’specious and fluurtsliiiig it may look 


There is a saying of Margaret Fulier'sKrhich is well 
deserving of reiiiemliraiiee. ‘ Vary early',’ said she, * I 
knew tliat tlie only object in life was to yivic.’ Devclop- 


while it lasts, whatever approving recognition it may niciit of mind and cliaraeter is truly the highest concern 


receive from tlic conventions and fushiuiis of tlie huur, 
the thing lieing actually at variance with true prln- 


of man on earth. Tliat wo should become something 
intellectually and morally superior to what we were at 


ciples, its t^uniph, by tlie nature of it, can be but the tfeginniiig, seems to liavc teen the design of the 
temporary and evanescent: in tlie long-run, all Ci'eator in ph^dng us under conditions of §robatiBIT. 
delusions are exploded, all falseliixids deteclcd aud The great end of all experience is tlie perfecting of the 
exposed, all injustices avenged, all ii/sinccrities aud suu 1 . ‘ It is truef tliat liuinaa nature is so constituted 
impieties relentlessly j)ut to shame; .and nothing lum as to exact a liberal exercise of tlio faculties for grosser 
wiiat is true, sl«d accordant with the Divine arrange- and more immediate olijects. As Jean I’aul rentarks; 
ments,has any attribute of permaneMQ or steadfastnt^fi. ‘All thg conditions of our earthly existence must lie 
To learn the right, to strive after i* and to love it—to coraiilied with, ere the demands of thd inward natuse 
win by repeated efibrts, andaeftcr many failures, the,.can be manifested.’* Nevertheless, tlw eorpoyeal nqcds 
KfflPKtgtli and security which it cau yield us—tliis is teing once provided for, it is not possible for n man to 
the discipline to which we are appointed in tliis be conteul^with tlieui: the‘eternal hnngttV’ofli,is soul; 
ebangefiil scene of time—tiiis is the education whereby the nnappe|«ed longing of his heart, drnngnjs another 
Uie toiil of man is destined to arrive at last to 1*416 and more sufficing Solaccmcnt. The restlessness, the 
fuljiMs of its capabilities, and Jto asbend, after its sense of weariness, that visits every om^' winw aipis 
difficult ^bation, to a higher and more perfect state and expectations arc centered in mejre liqSscs- 


of being. 

■ ly ]p^man^ 
natiwe, uid 
belief wiSiiM li 


. ' . ' siotis, is a perpetuid admonition .titai t]^^;^iings are 

buld rife to the foil conc^tio^ of his 1|||Siiafficf8bt for his welfbrc. ^0^ne^cently 

the Inigetess of its destiny, tiie solicits Mm to the cxmtempMtiouof ibter^^ 

in him, that 1 ^ cxis^ice sto the august p0sriMlUie8.^ll#iri!lianyiM|t|ph,tp'the 
^ l^tti^^of immdnse concern to luni, lioundless blessedness tlat,tipi:iiBig^,' fls^ 
liit IptrinskibBy a ,«mity,' as certain tontli, i%hteousnt9ss,^,pp,d;.1i^tti^,,;';'|8 
rngM ,a .fle| so real' him as the crpwa iij^iife 

—(—,—. V J , — 
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CHAMBElaS’S EDISIPURGH JOURNAL. 


Bssuutea a loftier vsigniflcanoe; trials and Yoxatlons 
hurt him not j for, In the reasonable service to which 
(iod has called Iiis creatures, it is even a joy to bo edh- 
sumed. Let n man have faitft in the perfect fairnM»s 
and magnanimity of thu dispensation imdci'which ho 
fives, and avork in' the conviction that every riglitful 
thought and act of his is in unison witli tiio Supreme 
designs, anLhia life- shall not be barren of apiwovable 
results, nor w-anting in abundant consolations. 

'J’ho idea of living wliich best consorts w'ith tlio 
highest accepted theory of man’s relations, is the 
one ■which h-is been already hinted at—tlio idea thi.^ 
the world is subservient to tlio soul as a place of 
education. Wo arc here to mako the most of our 
capiibilitiCs, to take trial of our strengtli, to expand 
and fortify onr inindu by thuuglil and Tkiiowleclge, 
to leani by failure and success what things arc cal¬ 
culated to advance ns in wellbeing, and, on tjA whole, 
.to unfold and perfect our nature'to the cxient of it.s 
possibilities. By vrork and re.«it, liy p.ission and siif- 
foring, by^prospcrily and adver.sily, )iy all tlie events 
and incidents that make up tlio sum of life, the soul 
is trained and disciplined to apprchciid its needs. As 
one has said: ‘The exercise of the will oj tlic lesson 
of power is taught in every event. I’rom tiu' cl'ild’-s 
successive possession of ins several senses, up to llic 
lioiir when ho saith “ Tliy will he done! ” he is learning 
tlio secret, that ho ciui reduce under his will, not only 
particular events, but great classes, nay, tlio vvliolc 
scries of events, and so conform all facts to iii.s cha¬ 
racter. Natan; is thoroughly incdiatc. it is in'iido 

to serve. It otfer-s all its kingdym.s to man 

as*tlio raw material wliicli ho may mauld into wliat 
is useful.’ * Moreover, it is obscrv'able tlmt ‘ sensible 
objects exinfonn to tlio prcniouityiis of reason, and 
rctlect the conscience. All tkings* are niorni, mid in 
their boundless clianges have an uiu'casiiig reference 
to spiritual natuse. Therefore is nature glorious witln 
form, colour, nnd motion; tliat, every' globe in the 
remotest heaven; every elieinical elimige, from tlie 
rudest crystal up to the laws of life; every eliiuige 
of vegetation, from tlie first priiieiplo of growtii in 
the eye of a leaf, to the tmpical ibivst and antedi¬ 
luvian ciKll-mine; every atiiliiul fiiuetiun, from tlie 
s|>ongc up to Hercules, shall iiint or (Iiunder to man 
tlie laws of right nnd wrong, and echo tlie 'I’en {'oin-. 
m.Mdtticuts. Thereforo is nature always tlio ally of 
religion; icnds all her pomp and splSudour to the 
religious sentiment.’, 

It is from the resources of the religious scnlimeiit 
tl»t must draw ids power, if ho would adequately 
fiftfU''tbe authentic ends of living. By virtue of tins 
sgbtiment, he discerns the perfection of tlie nicgal law, 
aitd Toiuntarily conforms hU will to the will of the 
tin^hiMigeable—that highest anil absolute Volition, 
to 'vlti^ fio it) related in the bonds of rcsiioiisibility. 
Wh|iif is pen^etrated by this mystical and sacred 

itiflii^Dwe, it is invested with a subfiraity w^iicii time 
or oanoot impair. The tranquiiliiy and eon- 

ten^e^ whioU it slieds, are more sufficing than the 
ni'ost>:ftltvUli)^ and mflned delights that pai-tako not 
of .1|s end, being clothed with its strengtli 

ai4 soul is iinmutalily secured 

impressions of ealaraityv 

Is ‘sees to tUe end of all temptation^ 

of'heart, under evefy solicitude., 
desOlflihm whimi it cannot 
,b^t6]S‘'''®ra|i,\l}opis^l|lics8. ■ It is stronj: with re- 

lowliness of inipd< 

J*' W despondency j 




^ litsii. V. 


like,the si^nlngsof the stars,,it is constant, and ever 
cheeJful; dn life arid in dcliti) it is a never-fhiling 
Citfiiforlerj; and in its hands are the keys of the 
kingdoms of Immortality. • • • ' 


MISS^AG^iES STlilCKLANU’R Llh’K OP 
*, ‘ Q1?EKN MAKY.^ 

In the third votunio of ligr scries. Lives ofnfie Queens 
I'f .SVoi/i/»(/,* Mi.ss Agnes Strickliuid cntiws srpoli tlio 
Ii.iinfiil and tn> .stcrioiis topic vvhicli 1ms excreisctl so 
many jiciis- tlic life of M:iry. pretty tliick volume 
brings ns only tlirougli Oie'fl?st twenty years of the 
sad liistory, leaving all tbi more tragic mrt to come. , 
'ilii‘ author, wc ^iccd hcarccly say, is liere eiigagq|l in 
a. tlicme biglily congenial to lior. She writes from tlio 
Iicginuiiig us tlic friend aiul .advocate of ilic siiUcring 
wommi, ail I lie more cordially lliat her enemies wore 
piVsoiis wluiso nanie.s arc associated witli reform aiiir 
revolution. Hers arc tin; politics of the Heart, not tjie 
bead; and it cannot bo pretended that we find in the 
jnoseiit narrative any sliaw of tliiil trained siigaciHJ- in 
the eonsiderafloii of evidence vvbieb lias liecii shown by 
oflier writers of the liistory of Mary. Miss Strickland 
lias, liowever, been fortunalc in coming forvfard when i 
many new dis-nmeiits lespecting tin; unfortunate qileen 
I Mil is'cii brouglit to liglit, and s!ie*lias liersidf shewn 
much diligetiee in discovering still fiirtlier additions to 
the mas.s oi nfatcrials. She gives tlio series of events 
in an easy and often graphic narration — not always 
accurate iii .>-110111 pgrticiilars, hut faithful in nil tliat 
are truly inipurtaiiT-—and thus wc ree. ive from lior^a 
book wliicb I'eiv Imt the violeiilly prejudiced will read 
w illiont ph.-.' 11 -nre. , ' » • 

'J'liongli it was the singular fortune of Mary to bo a 
fjueeii-regiiant from llio secoii,! or tliird day of her 
existence, tlicrc never, perhaps, was a parson in that 
situation will)'w as from first to last less the iiiistross 
of her own iietiuns. In ^tirliiuod, she wiMi kept in a 
cliurlish restraint by a Madaiiio Parois, a jfalous, ill- 
tempered woman, wlio aeled as her governess. IVlien 
ndvaueiiig to Monmnliood, all her political actions were 
dictated by tiie kin.g of Kraiiec and lier uncles of tho 
(iuise fiuiiily. On returning to Scotland, tlie gcc* 2 Jtre 
slic as.sumed there was merely uoiiiinal. She was at 
first ciitiaelj’^ in tlio Iiand.s of tier brotlicr the Earl of 
Alority, and others, who, being Protestants, were much 
mure subservient to tlio ..iteresis of Eli/abetli than to 
ttiose of tlieir own apii.i'' -nt mistress. Her personal 
eoiulnet iiiuler tiieso circiiiiistances wa? meek and, 
submissive, and, as far as we cim see, she bore muck 
iuirsli and uligencrons iisa,gi' witli rennivkablo good 
tcniiier. It i.s cnstoiuary to nttriliute much of licr, 
ftiisforttiiies to her edueation in tho liecutious court of 
I’rance; but if- liiat court was limtHous, there ia 
abtleast strong uiMtitive evidence tliat Mary left it 
without llie sliglitesl slain njion heiscUaracter. Strang 
as it may sound, slio cowhieted lierself for years with 
iiiucli more tmedoin from scandal than tho virgin qtIMifet, 
of Eiighind licrsclf. ■ _ _ _ , 

Her greatest misfortune was her living at*a time 
wlieiPtlio upbreak of thq old fttitU of Europe had set 
men and nations not merely astray finm social araiM 
but from the ordinarjf ntlcs of morality. To a 
mlud, there, is hardly any distinction to be 
between tho pro§sssors of ilie djitTercut creeds. A 
of treachery and sclflslincss beyond all expmi^tme 
everywhere. It was tlj|B fate of Mary to ba b^t^ 
an firly period of lier career, by emissttries gad ' 
sans of Elizabeth, who, while maintaining fiiiirn*pM, \ 
appearance^ were in reality spies U]pi| 
mid in whose policy towards„het‘, not 
honesty or ^nenwity is' te he 

‘ *. ptaiaosoli^.and,Sons,’ 















never awnre of the full extent to wliiaJt wna JJiiis of tlie.'ilrcss or ileporlracnt of Ii'miiuis do VaioU 
victimMod; but the State-paper Office ha's since revealed on this opRasiem. Delicate and.jnvonilu in appearance, 
jt in the most damnatory coJours. i- •* this boy-bridegroom of Mary Stuart passed on vritU his 

On the prli'scnt Sccasion,' we can go no lurther in corth/e, without nttracti^ig any other attention tlian 
general rcraarkc, but niust.contcnt ourselves'witii an' that whidtbis imi«)rtant position fts the heir of Ffaucti 
extract from Miss Strickland’s lively pas'S, one whicb claimetl. The* interest of every one timt* day was 
may Iiave an extrinsic interest at the i)re|fnt time, as a ubsorlwd in lier wliom nature had so w<Al tiited to 
contrast to the pageants of a difleriut kind wliich oeba- realise the /irnti ideal of a regal briile. Her processitm 
sibnally enliven t(io streets of I’aris. It is n description came next—all hearts and eyes eagerly ^waitoil ,her 
of the nupfials of Mjiry, in het* sixlecntri year, with the appearance; and wlieii site proseiitcd herself before 


still ypuwiter Daupbiii Kranci-s, son of Henry 11. 


them, in her youth, loveliness, and virgin timidity, led 


‘ Mary Stuart and the royal family of P'ranec slept between tlie king of I'miieo and lier uncle Cardinal do 
in the palace of the rArchbUbop of Paris the night Lorraine, she was greeted witli raxiturous applause and 
Ixjfore lier bridal with llie dauphin. Tliu preparations for b\essii»gs. 

I that solemnijv comnieneed with the dawn of day on “Happy,” exelaimed the universal voice of that great 
Sunday, April 24. io.'iS. The llourishVl'trumpets and city tlieii assembleil to behold Iier—“liappy, a hundred 
lively notes of the lifes and driinv, eehoing through times iK'yond alt otliers, is the prince wlio goes to be 
tliose old monastic courts and cloisters, gave tlie regal united to this princess, if Scottnid bo n possession of 
biido and her virgin companions, tlie lour bonny Seotdi value, she tvliv is queen of tliat re.<ilm is far more 
Maries, a Idj^the wakening betimes. Jliit. every (ffle ‘preeiousf; for if she liiul neither crown nor swptre, her 
within the palace was early' up and drcs.-ing. Tlio single pert'on in her divine beauty would be worth a 
excited population of I’ari.s, in eager aiitieipatioii of the kingdom; but since she is a sovereign, she brings to 
slioif', tlironged the purlieusvof A'otro I).iine; and the Pwiiiee anil lier linshaii.I double fort line.” 
streets ami bridges an that vieiiiily w errf ivedgi'd witji ‘Tlie costtinie of a m.iideii-nionarcli on h‘'r bridal- 


a strnggl^ig mass of life, impervious to liorsenicn or I day must iiht,ays be a matter of interest to tlie fcininiiie 
carriages. Tlickingof France, with e<iualkmdiies.s and j jiortiou of our readers; that of Mary Stuart, at lier 
good policy, liad e^iused arrangements to lie made .10 marriage fo,tlie heir of France, lias never before been 
as to gratify every creature, however liumblc, in that deserihed in any of lier iiunieruiis histories. “She was 
mixed multitude, with a satisfaiilory view of j.he bridal- dressed.” say.s llie offieiul elironieler of the Hotel dc 
procession and nuptials of liis heir with the bcatileous Ville, “ in a robe whiter tlian the lily, but so glorious 
young tiiicen of Scots. He bad eaiised a seaUbldiiig or in its fashion and deeoriUions, tliat it would Iw difficult, 
raised stage, twelve leet high, to«Jie erected from the nay, i)i,ipos.sr1jle, for any pen to do justice to its details, 
hall of tlie Episcopal palace to the great gate.s in front tlfer regal mantle and train were of a hluish-gr.iy' cut 
of the cathedral cliurcli of Xotru Dame, forming a long velvet, riclily' eiiihroiderctl with white silk and pearls, 
‘triumpkal nrcadeil gallery, al<jig which the rt>y;d hriilc It was of a marvellous leiiglli, full six loise8,*<Jovered witli 
and bridegroom, and all the illustrioii.s company, were jireeioiis slopes, and was siipporti'd by young ladies.” 
to pass tc the open paVklioii erected before the gates of' Her Scotch Maries, doubtle.ss, were entitled to tlttit 
JJotre Dame,•where the marriage was to lie solemnised j honour; but neither tliey, nor the'comniissiohurs for 
in the siglit of the jieople. This splendid gallery, the marriage, who were pre.sent as representatives of 
designed lyr’Charles Ic Coiitc) the master of tlie works ! the lliree I'.states in Knitliuid. am iiientiuned in our 
of Paris, was embowered overlioad with a trellis work i eonlem]iorary French imtliorities. The Estates of Heot- 
of cnrvcil vino leaves and branches, disposed so as to It'anil laid positively refused to allow tkeir regalia to,be 
repsresent neatliedral cloister with its rich groining and carriisl over to France, to decorate tliflir young liege 
Gotliic scnlptum; “audit was e.xccuted by' workmen ! lady and lier consort at the nuptial solemnity. Yet 
of merit, who hud been well paid for their labour,” adds | Mary, to denote her rank as a sovomigii queen, wore 
our quaint autliority. Tlie fair pavilion in wliieh it j a ciown-royal on tins occasion—a crown fur more 
terminated was called a ciel-royal, being formstl of bine ! co.stly tlian any previous Scottisli nioiuiruh cuuitl ever 
Cyi«ru8 silk lieset w'itli golden Jkun-de-h/s, instead of I boa-it. it was probably made oxiiressly for her, at the 
, stars, anti emblaxoiieil witli the arms of the Queen of! expeiisi' eitiu'r of the king of France or Iier woaltliy 


do Lorraine, Canlinal dc JJonrhon. • ‘ j wurkpiauahip, S 4 >t witli diamonds, pearls, rubies, and 

‘Tlie clergy and privileged spectators, iioblc.s, gentle-^ j emeralds of ineslimable worth—having in the centre 
men, and'ladies, iverc*asscmblcd witliin llic eliurcli by*; a pendent carbuncle, tbe value of which was coinputeii 
- teu o’clock.’ ‘Boon after, the procession set out from I at o00,f)00 crowns. About her iitxik hung a matchless 
tlie archbisltop’s palace. ‘ Queen ^ry’s l-k-otcli mnai -1 jewel, s\|s{a'nded by ehaiiis of precious Rl<uies,.whicli, 
clans and minstrels,%i very full iKiuiljcbul ill tl;e red and from its deseription, must liavo been lio otlier tban 
yello w llycriea of their royal taistress, led tlic van, play-,, that well known in Scottish records by ;tlKS fhniUiar 
»*W^n a'great variety of in8truments,“ajid singing iqost ntuiic of the Greut Harry. This wi» jioji Ate of tho 
melodiously stings and chants to tlie praise of Hod, ii crown jewels, but her own personal proj^ty, having 
. .thing most dek«table to the sense of hearing,” observes been derived front her royal English grcat^^ajul&ther 
.the c&ial clifonicicr of tlie Hotel de Ville. S.'lvy IIenryVIItibywhomitwitsprvsented .toJier 'gritBd- 
wero followed by a hundred gentlemen of the household mother, Queen Margaret Tudtw. 
ofsthe king of # ranee, in good or#er ajid array. Kext ‘After the royal bride came the queen of ^nce, 

, jtralkod the princes of tlic blood, to- richly dressed tunl led by the Prince do ContM, followed of 

(teeprat^ flmt it was *» adtnimble sight. Eightccm Navarre, Modatne Marguerite, only slst^Si-to tlio tog, 

, bishops 'and mitretl .abhots, teariftg rich lirosses, ^ th8*otlmr princesses, noblw}adijra,'tof daJiast^s in 
followed, ;^r^cdiai; ftB afchysiboijp and the canllnals Jreat puniher. Tito bri^fd-^Hirty wudfiwived Ifiit tlw 
of ■fiourl»p,,.i,orinto,,. and‘Gm sad ‘the Cort^al Jportolfi of Nijtro IJaiao % tlte Archtoi^W 

,t|ie dauphin, conducted grand . 

hy we of two little and tbe acolytes b(!<iriRg tw’o"s!lvii'\;hMidelito,'MMf 


.tlte dauphin, conducted grand toi M^Si j'titeltl'iisnitei 

fyliis two little and tbe acolytes tatrihg-two" 

P-floatn'.Atia,'Angoqi$me, who lighted wax-toem, 

:g«m4.'in, Chaiigs JX'. and 'Oten dm klngtrf 

i» tog, which Im gSW to'vftiei 

tlW!i«b^s«iy.inlpnto j 











And this cardinal, wl^o was the maternal uncli^t of the 
bride, proceeded immediately to the perforinaiieo of 
tlio siwusat-rite, assisted by tlie Archbisliop of I’aris, 
and married them with that pafi in the oiien pavilion 
before the gates of Notre Uame,,in the presence of tlie 
assembled multitudes below, wlio made tile opposite 
shores of Iflo Seijie rcsonhd with their aeelamatimis. 

‘ Tlie illustrious young couple wore placed uinlcr the 
marringe-qgiopy with precisely the same (•ereinoiiica 
and words as those used in the marriages of ])erson» of 
the humhlost degree, notliiiig being either eluiugi'd or 
altered out of respect to their exalted rank. As soon 
as the ix'ncdietion was jironoimeed, llary saluted lier 
iiusbund by tlio title of b’raneis J., lung of Si-gtlanil; 
then all tlie Scotch Coniinissiuners advanced, and per¬ 
formed tlieii' liumage to him as sueh. In conclusion, 
a consulerablt" sum of money, in gold and sil\er, was 
liirown in gre.at hai|jlfnis among tlie p»oi»li‘ by tlic 
licrahks of Krance, will) proclainicsl tlie jnarriagc, crying 
’at the same time, willi a loud voieo: '• lairgessc^largessn 
largesse! ’” • 

After attending mass in tiie c.linrcli, the royal party 
walked ia procession to the nrehbisliop’s pnhu’c, wljere 
they partook of a haiK|uet follow I'd bysi hall, termi¬ 
nating Ixitwcen four and live in the idlcnioon, 'I'licy 
then proceeded by the Kue Christoplic 'to the palaeo, 
wliich had Ik'cii fitted up anil decorated in the most 
splendid manner for the oecasion. 'I'lie *gr.ind hall in 
which the regal bampiet took place no longer exists, 
having been destroyed in the >ear Kily; l.ul we 
Iciim from the Jtiigc.s of \'ietor Jliig.), Ijoit it wits of 
'tlie most princely magnifiecnee. Supper U'iiig emlel, 
and the tables removed, tins Iiiill bcc.inie the seciic 
of another hall, which Mary of Scot land oiieueiT, 
'taking fc/r*her partner her young friend and .sister- 
in-law' Mathiiue Kliznbeth, daughter of the king. 'I’lii.s 
(tiaaicc'must liavc In'cn a dillicuit exetviSe of skill and 
feminine grace for tlie niyal In-ide to perform, seeing 
th.'it iter Inin was six toises—no less tlitin twelve yards 
—in ICiigtli, which was Ijorpe after iter by a gentle¬ 
man following the devious mazes of lier cutirsc. 'I'lie 
dance was of aouvse some sort of minuet or pavoji, 
but performesl by ladies alone. The queen of J'’raiiee, 
On that oecasion yielding pn'eedeuee to the bridi-, 
danced with Madame ilargaret, sister to tlw king; the 
queen of Navarre witli one of the younger princesses. 
Ulio other princesses and dneltesses followed, :inil, witli 
tiieir lieauty, gruec, and noble bearing, their rich attire 
of silk, and gold, and costly ornaments, rendered it a 
sigiit worthy of ttiliniratioii. AVlien this dai*'e was 
isnislicik tliey went from tlie (’Iiamlier of I'leadiiig to flie 
Goldeii'vlniuila'r, so called heeauso ilswas gilded witli 

ducat gold.“ Trianiplis,” say.s our record, ‘‘.more 

; brilliant titan those wliieli graced ihei^oiKpiests oTCiesiir, 

: took jilaco on this occasion. Fir.st of all entercil the* 
seven planets, dressed in the costume which the poets of 
hare assigned to 1 hem. Mercury, the incsseiiger ami 
iliterprctct of the gods, mailc his appcaranee*diessetl in 
; white satin, with a golden girdle, a pair of wings, mid 
toicadffeeus in ids hand; Mars, clad in nrmonr; Veiius, 

' 08' a 'god^ss i and tints, with tlie other planets, they 
the wliolc length of the hall, ringing inelo- 
songs composed for the oecasiop, wliieh gave 
delight to the hearers. Then followed five-uiid- 
'twefttiy stoeds, ricJily caparisoned with cloth of gold 
t on otn'h of tliest* was monnted a young 
. in cloth of gold, and led by a lackey, 

horses were made of wicker, corarud 
of su^i ft sort, that tliey appearal Woro 
, WMMSia lf Uioy hadrbecn real liorscs, ofiiy they 
aklil to make them go.” Their rldfre 
of ■Orteons and tlie l)uko d'AngouWmo, 
^ l>ukes do Guiso and Actnale, 
jfti^tla ipidiieos of-the bloodTroyal, drawing 
,wtJ“»b*r’of;pilgrim8, all dressed in 
decked .with obnAdance 



of rich joyels and precious stones. ' The pitgriiiis and 
tlieiV youijg eoifduetors were. <ill climiting and.singing; 
.to tjie iieeoiiipaniinent of divers instruments, hymns, 
and eaiitk'les, in prai.se oJ‘ tile iliustrii^.s krido aint 
briilegropm, /uid of marriage. Next eaiiio twb fair 
w'liite liiiekueys, led by a gent.leiiian, drawing liy cords 
of silver a trriiiiipiial ear of tlie antique form, in wliiell 
wijre personages riejily dressed in apjiropriate colours, 
wi^h iiistriimeiits of music in llieir hands: the two in 
front were pbifing on lutes, tliose. ffitliiii liie’car on 
Iiarps, mid those liehiim* on guitars. As fins moving 
eiMieert made the eirenit of Uio Ir.ill, and the perfarniers 
eoriimeiieed sliming, there was ii general husli among 
the iiiirtlifiil guests, all*being toager to listen to .siieii 
sweet soniiils. ami desirous to liebold the spectacle, 
i Then etiteivd V'chc tiiiieoriis, in eomiJimeiit to the* 
fair yoniig tjiieeii of Seotlaiid, whose royal supf^rters 
these 1i(‘r.ildie iiiW'rp.iial'.oiis of tlie zoologieal portion 
of the creation were. On the b.ieks of the said niiieorns 
%c‘re seated as inaii.v young jirinces, dressed so splen¬ 
didly, that it. seemed as if elotli of gold *nd silver cost 
nothing. They' were followed by anollier beankhul 
eliariot drawn by wbile liorse.s, ninl eontaining the nine 
.Muse.s, wliojwere iiersoif.iled by the same iiiitiiGer of 
t.iir iii.iideiis, <ate of whom was ilres.sed in green satin, 
another in v.hiU' velvet, a tliird in erimsoii..^ fourth in 
iwjs (bluish gray), ami the rest in elotli of gold and 
silver. 'I’bey iiiid.' the ball re^mnd with siieli u 
I d. lieious burst, of elioral banuony, that all tlie sjieeta- 
. tors wlioqirsssed to look upon them were e'.iarmed into 
.‘lienee, being afrai'.l of losing a single note or word of 
: these sweet songs, 'i'lie.y were succeeded by auutliOr 
, eniiestri.iii page,i*if, and these, with the usual games 
I ii’.id nmmmiiig.s, oeeiqiied more than two hours -but 
that wa^ eoiisidered l>y lho<e who were e^aged in 
these jiastinies very sl/hrt. When these'wi.%> endtaf, 
the priiieessk's re-engaged hi darning for lialf an 
I hour. 

I ‘ >;o sooner was Urn daneing over, tlufli there issued 
I from the (Miainher of Jtequests six beaut,ifiil sliijis with 
; sih er masts, tiud sails of sih cr gauze, wliiel!,were indus- 
i triously inlliited li.v tin artitii’i.il bri'ezk-. Seated on the 
j (leek of eneh \essel, in ti elitiir of stiite, was a young 
I priiiee dressed in elotli of gold, and masked; imd 
' hestde liiin was a be.iutiiiil throne, niiuecnpied. Tlio 
shills made a mimic voyage round tliu grand luall, witii 
tlie .stifle evolutions as if the.y iiad liceii on the sea; 
tiiid the lloor-elolli being painted to iiiiilnte waves, was 
made to undulate, to ':i\onr the deeeption. As tile 
sqii.ailroll passed liefore the tmirhle table where tile 
ladies were seated, each prince made %eapture. Tlio 
diiiipiiin caught ins laide, tlie lovi'ly' and doubtless 
latigliing Mary' Stuart, and pfaced lu'r in the vacant 
I Ill-one beside liiiii. it was observed that Mary’s ma¬ 
ternal cousin, tlie Iiandsoinc young iiuku of Jjorrainc, 
wl-.o led this gay fleet, boldly leizetl ^nd freighted his ' 
ve.ssel witli Mtulaiue flaude, the second daugliter of the 
king of Franco,•nctiiig on the olil iidagCT that “ faint 
licart never won fan Indy;" this K-iiig a practiciU 
deelaralion of love tiflliat heantiful princess, wiiom ltd 
soon after was permitted to w od. Tlio king of NavafW . 
e.xeited great uierrinieiit, by' capturing a,lady who-, 
tn^ved to he his own wife—the sage and pious Jeanpe 
d'Albrot; while the Ifuguenot I'riiieo do Conde eaiigbt 
the fair Anne d’lSste, the consort of tito ultra oluuMpTqn 
of the Itomish faifti, Francis, Duke de Uui^, ,.^l4lt^ ■ 
princely mariners, however, conducted their la'dies.Ta^.,' 
a goml lift von in peace. Tills was eonsiatwlWio 
attractive of all tlie pagoaiits, eiidiug^ns if 
rottip-royal, whiJi, •utter so mimy state solctttni&^J,, 
Aust have lieen a pleasant relaxation to our^ 
fifteen and her juvenile consort, and wcmtft 
tcmied in Scottish parlance, “ a finely." ’ 

aui pastimes, declar^ tliat il wa» 
whicli blaaed most l>rillifttii^,~‘tll^'^ 
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or the ladies' eyes; and that notliing could\have been female jociety, unless he comes well recommended, they 
better managed for giving.general satisTaction-’ ^ pass their erenings in tlte . eating, drinking,,or dancing > 
Such were the brilliant circumstances under wWc^ snjpons of the city, and often in' Iho gambling'establisli- 
^ queett-’regngnt of Scotland became the wife if the n^ir nients for whicli NeatsOr^^ans is so famous. By resort- 
of tl>6 French crown. 'With youth, loveliness, exalted ing to these dens, many, imperceptibly to themselves,, 
rank, and tlio favour of tlm moat powerful party in fall into habits mever to be shaken off, and either 'end 
Kuropeau politics, such as they tlieu \vere,'liow enviable their days os confirmed drunkards, or ^x>fes8ioual 
a being seemed Mary StnartI ten ^eaxs, the dc- gamblers, or both. A night-stroll along any of tl)e 
graded inmate of an English prison, from Wliicli she principal streets, gives an observer an insight into the 
was only tp be Snancipated by a cruel deatii! How life hsl by these young adventurers after dark.; and if 
can.we wonder that, even al'tel three centuries, she still it be desirable to learn soiuetliing of the drinking- 
forras«the*lmo8t attractive theme of history ? saloons, and those who visit them, then is the time for 

___ remark. Tlicse places greatly abound in the city; and 

<' • uithough they ore not so mimerous ns the gin-i>alaccs 

NEW 0 K L E A N S. of London, they are quite as demoralising in ,tlieir 

' • Bv AS AMKBicA.s. • teiuleneies. They are elegantly fitted-i^—the walls 

* adorned with pictures, tlie floors frequently carpeted, 

SECOsn Airn coNcninnx<i aktioi.i.. lAovidud with chairs^nd tables, and every 

Tub frequency of the yellow fever at Now Orleans is comturt. The lounging-apnrtments and smoking- 


NEW ORLEANS. 

' , • BV AS AUKBIVA.V. • 

S) 

SECOND AND CUNCDXIDlN<i AKTICI.I'.. 

The frequency of the yellow fever at Now tirlcnns is 


a great drawback on the prosperity of the city. teiloutis j'lro only surpassed in splcmlour by the 


victuns are nipstly strangers, and tlie gnivc-yards hear 
evicicnee of the fact. Alaiiy are friendless adventurers, 
and Ue in nameless graves- -ifgrnves they may he called, 
wliicn more resemble s-ircoiniagi. The grouml is so 
swampy, that it will ifot admit of excavation, and there* 
fore it has J>ecome necessary to erect tombs of stone or 
brick, of f^pni five to eight feet in height liy three w id(>, 
^d seven or eight Ijing. Tliisy are built in rows, along 
avenues and walks, so as to liieo t be alloys where visitors 
promemule, and are, divided into three or fcmi separate 
compartments, one over the other, eacli of whieli is 
sufSciently large to contain la coflin. These sepuleliri's 
resemble ovens, ami Imve a singula^ •apiiearunco to the 
stranger. A stone is usually- plaeinl over the opening 
pt the cgd, by which thu coffin is adnutted,^with an 
inscriptiffn thereon, stating tWi- name ami age of the 


gambling •establishments coniieeted with them; and 
many of tlic.-e driukiiig-plaecs lu'c not considered com- 
plgje unless tliey have the last-named apartment 
uttaehed. The young men who resort to thlsc platN'S 
are to ho seen at tlie bar, or side-tables, 'drmking, 
smoking cigdrs, and conversing. The drinks most 
common are vile iiiixlures, sweetened and iced, and 
.admirably caicubiled to gain favour with the youtliful 
mid inexperienced. The desire for such couqioiiads 
grows by what it feeils on; and the young ni.iii soon 
eoiicliides, timl it is essimlial to his health to drinlc 
‘ mini juleps,’ or ‘sherry-coblers,’ daily. 

Till" Sabbath is not much regimled by a large portion 
Sf the inhabiliints of the city, and tlie day is devoted 
to aniusemenls by many’. J^kliurs and iiR^conipatue.s 
p.arade tlie streets in the inoniing; and the ‘Levee’ is 


deceased, and suractiinea a wTeath of llowers. Some of then ino.H crtiwded, on account of the departure 
these homes of the deaif are detached, and richly onm- steam-boats for the various up-river ports. Tlie new 
mented with Carvings and Iclleriug in gold, setting portions, or American sections, are quiet; and iii 
forth the virtues of those to wliose memory they were tlieiii tlie cliurehes are w^dl attended. In Irntll, there 
erected ; vthile others are decorated wiiii Catholic are few I’rolestaut jdaces of worsliip in any city of 
devices, such as the crucifix, figures of the Virgin :md the world so mui’h erow'ded as thoio of New Orleans. 
Child, and miniatuiM statues of saints. These, however, 'flieatres are open on Sunday evenings,•and raasked- 
abound most in the French cemeteries. Children are balls are connnon. Somctiiiics hor.se-raees take place 


often met at these shrines, depositing bouquets of on that day; and boxing-matches arc likewise occa- 
flow’ers, as a tribtite to the memory of those who rest sioiiaily iiKlulged in, although these are becoming r.i.M 


within. Tlie Freneli gnmiids are great iilaccs (jf public 
rosort, and may not improperly be called the parks 


and luqiupulur. 

Tlie slaves liave lilierty from lalionr on the Day of 


of New Orleans, liccause of' the many citizens who I Rest, and usaally dr<‘ss in their best, and assemble at a 
repair to them for promenade and recreation, parti- publii^grouiid culled Congo Square, where they pass 
cularly in thcaiftpruuoii aiut evening. Visitors nearly tluf aficrnooit in dancing and other sports. TJicy ar*t 
always devote some time to these cities of the dead, on such occasions, the very picture of checrfnlifcss; ufid 
and in rambling about them, I met m lih niivch tliat was it is amusing to observe their politeness to each other, 
worthy of remembrance. Some of the e'pltaxihs were The iiibii arc roSiarkably attentive to their female 
startling; and 1 was shocked by reading, on the first •companions, and display ns much genuine gallantry as 
tablet I attempt^ to exauiine, the following brief but could be expected from the most refined Ftenghmou. 
expressive record—namely: ‘ Piugeno Afuidiy, aged 20 The uegrosses are commonly arrayed in gay attire 

—t.— aU.,. __ .’...-•i Al... g*_ll- 1...:___Ji ___ 'l _ .a. a.'_. 


years. Fell by the hand of a Murdersi, bn the morning —the fro?dc being either red, or some other showy 
of July the 8th,. 1886.’ colour; tuid as they wear a kerchief wrcatlied round tho 

^Tbe observer, as he walki^hrough, tlic various head so as to resemble a turban, they apxjw^ great 
gWumls uSed for burial purposes, in wliieh arc depositwl advantage in the dance. One would thial^ oh sneh 
the reraaigs of tho.se strangers wlib have been furtuimtc occasions, that they are the hapxuest people in, tlm 
aaon^ to have records upon their tombs, cannot av;|)id world. Thojimove softly and gracefully to tli* tonoa 
noticing the ages of tho deceased. The city apt>enrs to of the violin, and mingle in the cotUon ^4 qnhJBUs 
bo the grave of young men, the majority.of tlie deceased with an evident desire to crnitributo qa much hs ii|y 


head so as to resemble a turban, they apxjw^ great 
advantage in the dance. One would thiul^ oh such 


bein|jfrom twenty to twenty-seven.* The greater mini- possibly can to each other’s e^oymont, ' 
her arefrom the aorthefthjWd eastern states; but there faces contrast strongly with them irliitoRi^ 
is hn occasional tahkt m mb memory of a native «f the teeth. •« . 

British island^ ' ^ Kere is a slave-marhet, in Esplanade S 

l^e poimlaymDftIfi* front eoinmsrcial emporium of lower part of the city, worn tra^ 
the Bbnth, ifoiim aeem^^ to the season; and in winter fithh dispose of theih chattels 
It is OT|^!<attgi«K|ntcd byof young men differs greatly from tlm anc(ton*mw4'4*^ 
tmm tim *nh; west, who vi^ it &r the purpose of but is quite as interesting, .the 
■*> ^SW'''|j |hpluy#aa<i, as fr-sdesmeh orl. clerks;. Ttmy range of'.long'huMiigiU 
J^W^Pwwaj^feuihU|sme'for..%'flMt time,.«ad.ks R. wcatlw, 
pp^wifrt,Pm,;a,Sti-^Hgor.:ija gain adndmitra'totp. good'f outsidh the ddhlce'* 
















Somts of'tUcm n.ro nearly _^jWte, and many of the reSuTt in (|io death jof one or tho i^hcr of tlioee con-, 
fctnaleg haiuUome. I occasionally went to this place, eerncil, are oiplen the result*of long-continued enmity; 
to observe tho scone, and never was I present without and it rarely occurs that inoll’ensivo ptfsons are draam 
receiving if score of applications from tho poor erca- into disputed and killed. The liabit of carrying con- 
tures on sale to buy them. Some would petition to be coaled weiipoiA <K)iit|ibutes greatly to swell the catalogue 
purchased «»th an earnestness that clearly proved to of ^imrdcrs, and it is to bo regretted that the laws 
me that they were sincere, and appeared quite disap- against tliat efi’eneo arc not more Rigidly enforedd. 
pointed when told that I did not want to buy. ‘Take lliiriug niy residence in*tho metropolis or Louisiana, 


me, raassa: I wa.nt a-good massa, and 1 know you’ll be 
kind,’ was frequently addressed to mo as 1 stood view- 


thero was an iqK'n murder perpetrated in tlifl KtsLouis 
IJoti.-l, by a young man vho liad a long-pending 


ing tho long lino of slaves on sale; and some,wou!d quarrel viih anoiher. '♦'lie twivniel liy aeeideut in tlie 


call after me when I turned away'froni the spot, 'fljc 
men did not usually exhibit so much willingness to be 
disposed of as the females; and miiiiy of them appea.red 
quite indifferent ns t# whether they woi(? sold or not, 
being ftdiy satisfied with having nolhiug to do and 


sulouii of tlie building; cieh wiis eager for the fray, 
and uacli inndetiiu attempt upon the lilii of the other,* 
'I'lic murdered man lay exiiosed to putilie ga.is for 
some time oil tin' spot wlua-e lie met ids deiitli, and 
as r happened to enter tlie room shortly after the ocour- 


plenty to eat. Some were sold during my visits to tlif* iSiiice, J saw tlie body slretelied at lull length upon tlie 
market, but all parties were satisfied, anfl 1 never floor; tlie wound uiis in the breast, im’|ieditilely over 
witnessed a scene of a painful cliaraeter. The pur- tiiu heart, and pools of blood rested on the cloiliingsiiul 
chaser, the purcimsed, ami the seller, all soetjied stone pavement. 'J'liere were several iHsrsoiis around 
content; *and the slave departed from hik companions tlie corpse w»iiting tiio a/rival of 1 lie coroner, burnone 
rather flattered at h.nviiig been preferred among so bf thi'iii exhibited much syinpafliy for the deceased, 
many. 'Two of them weru particularly delighted with 'I'lio iniirLlerer was not under arrest, nor liiqj any exer- 
their good-fortune, and lauglied heartily gt tho.se they tions lieeu miido to seeuro him. lie, however, went 
left behind, boasting at the sami' time of tlieir “une- sliortly afti-r, ami survendeix'd liimes'lf to tlie authorities 
riority, of which they quoted the price as proof. An- fur trial, ami was iiequiiti'd on tho ground of self- 
other was sold for an inconsiderable sum, and !iis 'kfeiiee. ‘'rhe murdered man left a wife aud children 
fellows Hdiculed him unmercifully on lii.s wurlhlessno.ss. i-> mourn his fate, and his death must have been a 
‘Poor nigga, you, only wotli hundred-uii-lifty dollars, sad blow to them, if to no other-s. 

yah, yah, ynb"! 'rako kcr your massa don’t kill yop Indilfereiiee li.»ftre is not exhibiLc! exehisively in 
lo git clear ob keepin’ yon, (lo haig; you're disgrace eases such as the one allu/ied to, but lakes iiiiiuy forms, 
to us and*tfe market- liide yousef, nigga!’ mid oilier While rjimbling along llic levee on a eertaii^oeeasioiy . 
sitiiilar salutations met his eaiv. He \jas led off by I heard a cry, ami loitking iu the difKtidft wheneo 
Ris purchaser, amid the jeers of fliose iv’maiiiing, all of >1 proceeded, I noticed a maiygra.sp a hat flouting in 
whom taunted him to the last.* the river, lie raised it up with a langli, aud Uuowiiig 


whom taunted him to tlie last.* tbu river, lle raised it up w itli a langli, iiiid tlirow lug 

The, tw'o races, hlaek ami white, aro separate and it down upon the ground, eM'laiiiied; •That’s the last 
istinct in all the slave stiHes of Auieriea, and they of that nigger - it’s no use to iiMik for him.’ 'file perimii 


distinct in all the slave stiites of Auieriea, and tliey 
never assotnatc as equals. Vet a practical .'inial.ga.ma- 
tiofl of tho rac(S goes oii to a iiuieh greater extent then 
is coinmonly^supiKiscd in I'lnroj);', or even iu tlie free 


race will become extinct arneug us, unless recruited by I ttou from iinuidiition. As was remajked in the former 


who had fallen overlioard wii» a negro sliiv'j, iiiul as he 
sunk at once, ami was carried away iiy the rapid current * 
of tlie Mi-ssissippi, tliere was no efliirt made lo rescue 


states of America. The stna ts of >Jew Orleans hear Jiim. b'l'w ot tliose who are uiilueky euough to fail 
evidence of tlie fact, for iiiimy. very many of the i,lave:! into the river at New Orleans ever ri.so to the surface; 
are nearly white, so mneh so'as to render it dillieult for and when a man is overboard, tberetbre, nobody troubles 
strangers to detect tlie ‘ lilaek taint.’ Ideiilily ot' eoloiir, Inmsey; iihout tlie iniitler. 'I'he ne.gio alluded to iK-ver 
howevor, with their tnasters does not loose'lhe eliiiiii; rose, uml no person miiong llio.se who saw him fall into 
and it is not an mieonunon thing for a planter to sell the river gave liiiii a bou.glit. five leinuti's after lie 
his own flesli and bl(K)d. It may be set down a! a ftvet, disapiKwed. Jlis liut 'ay on llio ground unclaimed, 
f-itlioukfear of contradiction, tlial of tho whole popiihi- atm his eompaiiions began whistling a Ifcvourite air. 
tion in servitude, not one-tenth is of *unmixed African Tlie loentioii of New Orleans, iiml tlio chariieter of 
blood, and tiiat it is thus not a foreign race, we arc the soil aaovind it, are worthy a few remarks. ^ '.I hero 
keeping in slavery. If tho present system of bondage ari but few jihiees iu tlie world so siilgularly situated 
continues for another fifty years, the umuixed African a* tho great city of the soiilh^iuul so haUle to dostruc- 


■Yil^ians are prepared to deny. It »s a common and form a peeuhar leatiire oi the hanks of the gtm. 
'tlHagife tee tho children of slaves withfatr complexions .rater, and it is clearly proved that tliey have the 
M^a f(mi: «raight hair; and it frequently occurs that of multiplying inumlatioiis. 1 hey prevent the 
■fitsi child, who claims tho muster for its sire, of the Mississippi from finding their way readilyto.tlio ; 

ckuBl allowed, is of a much darker com- swamps iu tho rear of New (Means, and givjrijf ffw 
its sister born in slavery, and condemned ftow and then to the pressure they tbomselVes ; 

in higls estimation in Now Omans, pljgntatiims and other valuable propertf. 
perwtrated there prove the fact. K is city suffered tertiUly from a crevasse, or 
SSS^w^^s are kiil^ unless in stwt- Wee, a short distance above the town; 

** e ‘"•'I,'’, ’ was the flood, that tho streets were Ultd ' 
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people wore passing to and fro ft» 
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is to orr.ite artificial diannels aliovc and i^low New burfriiejn; wliotie business-days, werb over; discreet 
Urieans, by wliicii the os’.erflow may Wee place ^'itii spiustersjwho managed their own porlions; p^iident, 
safety, hiid the surplus waters ^of tiie Mississipj)^ Jjc copifurtably-jointurcd widows like my gnindmother. 
^iivcrtc'd lVon\.tho ividn strqpm into the oceail, Peaceful years leave ^ittlo to relate; and of mine. 

About eleven miles below the city, apd' 100 above under her administration, I can only say that tliure 
its mouth, thO Mississippi npproaclies within five miles were boys*iu tlte neighbourhood with wlioin X played— 
of the Gulf of Mexico. The ground’betwopn tin; that tliey grew to Iks young men withwliom flind frolics, 
river and tlie gfulf, liere known iif Liikfc Horgsie, is a controversies, and friendships—tliat my grandinottier 


plain sloping from the river to tlie sea. 'The first .‘lyOO 
ieet from llio rivof fei cleiu-ed and liighly fnltirated land ; 
but the rest is swamp, somctiifics <‘<mii)letely overfiowod 
Ity tlia»hi0i water (»f tlie gulf. It i.s the belief of eom- 
patent judges, well aequainte.l with tlie sul.jeet, lluit 


sunt me from her Iiouse to school, from sch^ to college, 
and fniin college to a notary, because my grandfiithCr 
had been such, mid it was a genteel profi-ssiou—that 1 
was iieitlu-r overworked nor very idle ; and at twenty- 
three, all tlie. jiidieioua in Alslerstraiiss, and tliey were 


it will be found pracfte.'ilile, *i)y dint of labour, and n 1 iiny,^ave ino the cliaraeter of a Iiaiidsome, steady 
cutting boldly at tlie borders of tlie Mississippi, to young niati, in mucli request for dances, and doubtless 
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tm.ake an outlet into J.ako llorgue, t.vliieh may lie 
cneoth-aged to increase, until it eventually becomes 
one, if not tbe greatest, of tbo navi^ble )»a,sses to (be 
gulf. There is scareely a doubt now of Gongress mak¬ 
ing appropriations for earrying out tliis pl.an; aipi 
wlien the wotji is eomplctcd, tlioiisands of miles of 
splmdid alluvial soil, now submerged for the greati,'!' 


a great comfort to my grandmother, to which 1 once 
overheard a spiteful old maid add, that 1 was growing 
inorr' i-oiiceifed every day, and tyoiight myself quite a 
beau among the,girls. 

' My j'a|her and mother liad grown old, my brothers 
had growif up, and some of them were m.trried, but 1 
was nev.-r reckoned among them. Indeed, it is iu 1113 ' 


jjart ^of the j'ear, will l)o rjelaimed and put under recvlleclioii. that the honest m.in wliose name 1 bore, 
cultivation; a jiriiieipal cause of disci se wdll be when Ids nii'niorj’gn'W short with settling fhe senior 
removed ; llie .siirphiJ waters of the Fatlier of Stream.'?' eight, oceasionalh* called me ‘ nephew.’ Jt was allowed 
will lie led *huniilcssly to the ocean; the iiavigalioii of! on all hamls, however, that 1 was to he u\y grand- 
the river will lie improved; and Kew Orleiuis will mother’s heir, Quietly kind li;*.d the old lady bCim to 
most likely beeonie«’me of the lieiillhiest cities in tlie me from ehildhood upwards ; and her liuusi', with its 
world in a tropical climate. corner room.s and earved-wooil ceilings, was 110 eheer- 

» • less abode. It laid descended to her timmgh a line of 


GIVING THE BASK E T: 

, « 

A irOI.STEtNEU S STOUT. 

! [Iy grau#motlicr w.as a woiulerful woman, i^he lived 
rom ber^rsV Oirthday seventh-five yt'ars in the same 
old street of llmnburg—^'hanged lier name three times, 


j Iliuise.atie mercliant.s. She was an only daughter, .and 
I having dwelt there all her maiden and married life—I 
had almost said lives—inj’ graiidiiiuthcr held that it 
sliould he the liigh jilaee of festivity' to iter remote 
deseendanhs, and kejit all the holidays tluft* were ever 
known iu'iliintluirg. ('oiiip.nij' was never wanting on 
I sueli occasions ; but lliere was one hoiKseliold whose 


with the help of ns many weildiiig.s—liad siwen sons nieiubers c.ame parlieularly often, .and were always 


and live daugftters, all prosporou-sH' settled along lla 


They were Jlolsteiners, and livtsl far away 


Lower Elbe; and one proverb, wbieb was at once her | in the litth> old town of Meldorf, from wliieb my grand- 


cieed and caiisolation : ‘ Wliat is to be, will be.’ 

■ A quiet life bad my grandmother passed in the 


father had come. How tluy came together,! never found 
o^t, hut their imine wa.s a house of rei»esentatives for 


faith of tiiat maxim, notwithstaiidini» her iiumeiams all civilised society, eontaiiiing two iiaclltdor brothers. 


family and successive sitouses. .Slie was r<‘ekoned rich, 
too, oiu-h of the three dear departeds having in turn 
endowed her with a comfortable jointure. 'There was. 


and a. maiden .sister, a widovveil .aunt, a cousin whose 
hiishand hail deverted, a suluT married pair far on the 
shady side of lii'e, and their girl, my graniimotlier’s 


oonsequctill^', an e.)rnest strife among llic kindr*! as to goddanghier, Ktlieliiid. J ettrly perceived that tliey 
who should he her lieir; but m 3 ’grandmotlier almost were old-fashioned jieoide, with ways and notions 
settled the question, by taking me home iu my sevcntli long out <,f d.ite in our rich and thriving city. 
3 'ear, to keep her in occupation iu the old house. Wli.at iJqwn Jo Kthelinil, tliey htul citclt and all a strong 
moved her tosthat step, iiobiKl 3 ' ever knew; unless iiielniatioii to stout ]ionie-ni<Tdo stufis, thick-Solqiil shoe^ 
that I was tlte youngc.st^of nine lioys belonging to lier and nothing at flil that could be called finery. Tliey 
eldest daughter—c-ttremcly unwelcome, bentusis 1 was were,, iponxiyer, Y't»*derful workerk,. and evefy one 
ppt a,little girl—.and said to resemhle lier first hushand, nottihlo for some branch of domestic industry, eoti- 
roy graii^alhcr, wlio luu^dted at twenty-nine, tind tlien tenting wliicli they talked, questioned, and, I tim sure, 
rt'Stod.Romo fort]| years in Rt Jtiehael’s.t’eineter 3 ’. I dreameti. I’Jay and jiileiiess were a reproach" to my 


tiiero arc not two miles between tlie two gooii cities; oi tiieni all aslonisbable tiy either^grandeur oraacconi- 
buki^rest of our relations in tno Haiiihnrg territory, plisliment—a fine air wn.s lost on ttiem, waltzing Jiatl 
besides" uniting tlteir voices to warn tlte old lady that up power, and tailors of tlte first fashion qut in vain 
.1 would a will of my owi, were liberal in tlie for that liou^hold. In short, my dear reader*, I did not 
suggestion of difficulties which might arise it; easoftf, like tlte Kimberts, though, to do them jttWae, tW 
future war iainy tlrawing for tlio bargli militia. My were always friendly to me, and groat fkVodrii^s 'with 
granctaothef .r«T*i*«4 *o" all tiieir ^arniugs with her my grandmother, esivecially Etiielind. It teont lesff 
wonttffi provOrb, aud nothing daunttai, took mo home gallant titan cauditl, butl.did iJoHike 
to AlsterstnHi8.s.,, It jva* tip oMdst street of «lto new wliy, most men would Itave fbuiid it bard for 

totnat, Jurying tiw a«ciejit wimpart td tito licsii^s haling a snbstautiat portion,; sIm a^d 

;.rivot,;' .Its liowses had' bpeu'hdiH before iho Thi*ty ros 3 ^reUher lai^o nor smalh hut df 
/iicai*’W^;w:h««p straight Ubo* wofc ^et trnthought of as became a Holstein girl, with a iehse, 

and storeys in ftont, and gardens, witn good temper; and hpmely wR--* 

.... .. . .......... .. 


'',bad*iji! 


notKjdy. inhabited;} ffi8.hion,'aHd' ihy 


g thkn of 
gpji^niio- 
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proper ])artncr, that I was at length conseious ijosi- 
tively disliking thc>girl. She had laughed iit mo twice 
in , the couS^o of our 'acquaiutamas and oiicu’ told jue 
that driving the plough wq^ much more crwlitable 
work than waltzing; but a mode of retaliation yet 
rcmaiitcdi in store. Slie was two years defer than I; 
and I cxcrtcit myself to believe that Kthelind must be 
growing an old-maid. My grandmother saw liow things 
were goltur^ Worthy old woman 1 she Itad set her 
heart on tne match; 1 know not for what reason, but 
dotibtless it was something about my grandfiuber. 
However, shg found consolation in lier nafailing jtro- 
verb, as in all household games and Iftttcries at Christ- 
mas-time, Shrovetide and Kastcr, 1 was sure 1^) (lr.tw 
Ethclind for a partner, to my ill-coucealed chagrin ami 
Iter undisguised amusement. 

It must liavo licen to bainc the Fates in this design 
that I took with great ardour to the gay Widow We.s- 
f.ltig and lier ilauglib'r Louisa. IMajlanu! Wessing's 
liusband had been .an ollieer. SIic was in liaris with 
the allied army, and unilcrstmid ion ever sifter; her 
income being small, however, obliged ibe lady t>) live 
in our street, though deejily iminvssed witli its yld- 
fashioncdliess. !Mo»t people liked the widow mnl her 
daiigliter: they were always so gay, mid liiid siieli stores 
of gqs.sip, besides being up to tbe ;«(«/«.•'bat ...ome s.iid 
the ladies were eiimiingly seltisli in a small way, ami 
would do unytbing for their own pett,> interests or 
amusement. Eaeli w.as tlie pattern of the other, and 
they were laith pretty little giils. it was tnie. the 
mother was thirty-seven, and tin- daughter .seventeen ; 
but both sang, daneed, and coquetteil, no* mortal man 
being able to cs]iy any dillL-renee in dress or mamuT|, 
e.’ccept tlnit at times the widow was r.itlier the more 
ehildisli ol'Hbo two. I'pon my sinecrity, I e.annot tell 
which it was tliat brouglit me under bondage ; but tlie 
probabilities of the ease are rather in favtnir of J.ouisa. 
Certain I am, tliat we danced a great many evenings, 
and sang a number of duets togidlnr, w liile her unimbia 
sent me captivating notes pf invitation to her little 
qaadri]le-p.arties and friendly teas ; and assured every¬ 
body in my heading, that 1 was the exact reseinblauee ^if 
Alexander, oaiperor of all the Ilussias. wliyn she saw 
litin onier tlio Tiiileries ball-room willi tlie iJiicbess 
dc Herri on his arm. 

My grandmother and I sat at imr coflfee in the second 
parlour: a low wainseotted room, with lour of Solomon's 
I’rovcrbs carved in dilfl'mit eoinpartinent.s of its ceiling, 
a cupboard in every corner, and a narrow gla»s-door 
opening into the garden. It was April-time; tlnjvioli^ts 
lifcro blooming on the sunny bank by the old house- 
gable, i8id the bud.s bursting on tlA; gre.'it walnut- 
tree. My grandmother sat in lier m^l-brown gown and 
snow-white kerchief—tlie dress she ahv.ays wore on 
■ common days—listening to me, good woinuul giving a* 
full and particular accoiuit of one of the said quadrille- 
liarties which I had attended on the imw^ua uiglit. 
Site }tcanl all, from llie wreath on T.ouisa'.s hair to tlie 
last icc, and then laying down her empty cup, said 
qit,ictly 1i8 usual: ‘ Fritz, 1 think it is time you were 

. lAw hews surprised me, and I 8tate<> my grand- 
tltefaoo; but she went on in liie same calm 
tptid ! ‘I'hero’s Etheliud bimbert would make you a 
> is ®"'“ goddaugliter, and I think 

, I, plucking up resolution, ‘ 1 

VOT»:S®jiS 3 ^ clso to please you; but Wlon’OiKo 
«»d 1 wa«'t marry her.' ^ , 

t&ii my grandmother, neither m^y 
'Ji^clind Slmbert is n- good girl, 
like hisr j hut whom you don’t like, 

' Siii'i-%y^Mpeetfid to *0 wo will think no 

(qjndl'lii'toll tho'Simbert**^; I,*m 
'itfails on the,fourteenth; you 
j; to "''fifty ysna toiUplctS since yuur 

gr.imlfntlu'r and t spent our last Easter at Meldorf, and 
yoit- -oli,y niojini your raotlidor!—a prattling cltild witli 
Fritz, you and I will gd and see tlie old plaqp 
together,! and never miiu\ this imtter.e If Ethclind 
don’t suit you, she will someliody else; and what is to 
be, will lie.’ • • 

'J'hat prortwb was like elieeso—fur notliing ever came 
after if,; and*it wastseillcd that my grandmotlicr and I 
shyiild spi'nd our Easter with the industrious Simberts 
at JMeldorf. 'iiie excursion was .Ticither, grand nor 
fasliioiialile, yet I felt falhvl upon to mention it at 
Madame NVert.-.iiig’s. • * • 

‘ Oh, how eliarmiiig!’ exelaimed the fair widow, in 
lier mo>t enthusiastic nliimier. • ' 'I’o retire, as one may 
say, aiiiiiiig sini|ile sheplierds. Do you know, 1 iiear 
that tlmse i)eo|ie make their own elieeseamil linen ?’ • 

‘ lloiv delightful!’ eliimed in J.ouisa. ‘ Abniiina, 
don’t loll reii'.eiiflier lh.it darling ruslie of a sehool- 
niaster uho emne to inquire after papa’s papers?’ 

‘ Ah, yes !’ said the widow, Hoiirisliing her eaiiihric; 

‘ lie was an early friend of my adored .Xiigusle. Cliann- 
i.'ig man! lie I'lid his wife a most unworldly, aniillilile 
siiul -liave often iniited us to Me'dorf; but aft^r my 1 
irriqiarable Vss. 1 never find spirits for tlie journey.’ 

• ‘ Indeed, maninia, we w ill visit fliem Ibis very Easter,’ 
saiil Loiiisi. ‘ It will be .siieli a surprise’ tcstlni dariinp, 
old couple; and we botli require eimiitry air.’ 

‘ Ma ! _ve-; the uiiiler has lieeu too iiiiieh for usi’ 
s.iid the widow, with a laiigiiisliiiig lisik at me. 

I of eofirrS' sympathised ; and a lisit to the eh.mning 
.■•elioolniasler was deterinined on. 'I'liu following day 
brought further iiitelligciiee : Aliuliiiiie Wessiiig eallod 
to say, how' iIeli>,!iTfut at would be f-.' ns to travel in 
company—one carriage eoulil be liii-ed for u.s aU, tbe 
widow' remarked, liesiile.s. .sliimiid lamisa bad »o genth^' 
man to take care of them; and botl^adlps looked 
eoiitideuec in my poweriiil ]irpleetion. It is needless 
to say, tliat tlie projeel was received widi aeelumalions 
on this side of tbe bouse, and iiiy grandinotller hoped 
that i’rovideiiee would take care of us all. AYo went 
aeeordiiigly; but, readers, on tlie travelling time 1 lag 
leaie to say as little as possible. It was more tedious 
ill those days than at present; and doubtlessiny grand- 
iiiotlier was jiistilied in averring that we were well over 
it, when, on a sunny ..Vpril afternoon, w'c saw the gray 
ehureli-sjiire .and eliistering roofs of Meldorf, rising in 
the init^t of a great plain, wliieli looked like one we^- 
ciiltivaled farm. 

Meldorf was as old a tbe Teutonic conquest. It had 
been fortified against t'le belavoiii^iagans, ami dis- 
miinl’.eil by a prince- of the IIolieiiiMilfou line. War 
had not conic near it for centuries; cuimiiercc had for¬ 
gotten it; mjd a more rural, enuntry-likc spot, to bO 
called a town, I never saw. Tlieix! were lanes of old 
cottages, with woodbnie-euvernl jiorelies, and sw'alloMrs 
by Iiiiiidreds luiildiiig in their eaves. t-Tliorc were sung 
J'armliouses, witli .all their iippeiulages, stiiitding in the 
sliaduw of the U8lhic elnirch, aii^a great old lK)«te], 'or 
inn, clotlied witli ivj^om Inundation to cliinmeyrtOi). 
in the very centre IhcR' was a green, with a liu;|^(^, j • 
duller which they said St Olaf sat, and a deqi dniw-; 
well in it. Tlic Sinilicrts’ house Iwiked owt on fintt. 
gruen. It had been fortified and inhabited by a jiistopf' j 
in its day, but was now a substantial fannhouse, VSl® v. ■' 
an arehwl doorway, very am.all windows, and ajfiaSfftly.; 
Diieloaed by high walls, from wliieli n poiiderons 
gate, witli Kpiscoiial, arms ujon it, ojicned; imp ? 

ianc,•lending through a spacious omhatd to » ; 

an\png .tlie meadows, llanl by lived 4he * ' 

schoolmaster,’ H»r^ Busbnrg,. in what liw4' 
t^inpter-liouse before the BeforniatfoA, aiid 
liatin inscriptioit ovct,tIie entranpe. ' 
was separated only by a shallow 

Simberfs’ orotord. I linow not ■ 

wnroiog of .tlie invasM^ — 
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wonder as it paised-—forth came widowed aunt, maiden ever eijgoged? Nay, might -not a similar luisfor- 
sister, deserted cousin, and all, with Iilthclind’s fattier tune hiqipea to somo half-dozen of the sinaplo souls ? 
jpd mother, looking soberly glad to see us; and Ethe- an)^ then, in il\e utmost extent of my C'brisliiin 
Jind lierself vpfrora the spjinning-VThcc], in ter russet, charity, I couldn’t niarrx,them all! As for Louisa, I 
petticoat, crimson jacket, and smooth chestnut, hair, hod on inward persuasion she would not break her 
Forth also, iu liigh glee at the unwouted sigiit, poured heart, and'the--widow looked >00 with amazing com- 
a crowd of boys and girls from tlie school, under the placency. Often in what they called our •'charming 
parting surveillance of llerr Busbufg aiid'ais bclpma/e, strolls’ through green meadows, and by blossomed 
a lean, gray-haired, but patient luid good-iuitured- orchards, did both ladies rally me on my b^Uiont sne- 
looking pajr, on* srliom Madame Weosiiig and tier cesses ; and the kind widow invariably wound up with 
daughter laid hold jmiiiodiatJiy j and the last words I wiirnings against rustic rivals, and the envy of those 
heard,^as \he respective doors closed, were something country lioors, which she assured mo was cruel as tho 
concerning the adored Angustc, and tlie waut of health grave, and rapidly rising against myself. After tliosc 


and spirits. ‘ * 

If there was W'ork, there was also abundant comfort 


ro,'eaLipgs, 1 naturally telt inclluod to hurl dedance at 
tlie foe by still mote determined flirtations, though, in 


•iu the Simleerts’ house, 'riieir grout kitchen — it lUl sincerity, I cannot recollect tliat ever one of the 


hati heen tlie bishop’s banqnct-hall, wlu'ruiii ho onci' 
ibasted Chri.stian 1. <if Denmark—*-waa ricli iu l!ie ' 
odour of hot cakes, and radiant witli scoured flagoii.s. 
The oak parlour, wliicli opened from it, slionc wallfi, 


iionost, good-iiiituriHl, laborious men of Meldorf noticed 
my triumphs witli tlie sinalle^ displeasure. Tlie 
Easter feslivitio^s hiul Ix-cn over nir some time, but my 
grniidmotiicr still lingered, liaviiig taken mightily to 


floor, and fimniture, witli perfect polisliiiig; green tho Sinibn-ts’ dairy; wliile Miuiainc Wessing declared. 


.bottglis, full of tho iirat leaves, filled up its ample tiro- tliat the country air was doing her and Louisa good, 
plaeiy and its low windows, wreathed witli the climbing and they could not think of leaving their delightful old 
rose, looked out on tlie oreiiard, now in* a wealth of friends. ‘ 

blossoms. Moreover,*tlio Siiuberts wc*re, to iny amaze-' Tlie widow must have meant her young ft'iends also, 
incnt, f(Tent people in Sleldorf; and, according to tlie for slic was ^iwiug positively ronfuiential with the, 
etiquette established in tliat primitive town, tlicir girls of Meld^orf, occasioii.ally giving mu to understand, 
neiglibours, as sooiwas tlie day’s work was fairly over, iu lier most playful inaiinor, that tlieir familiar coni- 
came to greet us as tlic newly-arrived, and eongratn- muiiieations soiueliow eouceriicd myself. Tliero was 


late them on our advent. By that .“icnsiliU regulation. 
I- got at once introduced to a number of blitlic .and 
handsome girls, not to speak of their fathers, mothers, 
brotlicrs, uncles, and aunts, of .w-hotB my recollections 


evidently a general interest in my procoediugs, ajid I 
felt piirtieulnrly impressed witli that fact when tlio 1st 
of May arrivoM. Ivike most old firerman towns, the day 
was held in festive reverence at Meldorf, and celebrated 

.-.£• —-liJ a ! _ Tj .. _ 


arc n«w somewhat less interesting; but I rcmeijibcr that in tlie fasliimi of jiriuiitive times, its forenoon was 
tlie woman, young and old, were knitting as i(ifor dear given to work, as usual, but the children gathered wild¬ 
life ; that' the niep came in tlSiir everyday trim, fresh flowi'rs and green branelies, witli whicli tliey decorated 


li'Oiu field ami worksliop; and one lionest blacksmitli, 
who was aiso^the burgomaster, paid his eompliments 
in a Icatlivr-aproii. 

Tho rank and fasiilon of Meldorf liavhig visili’d our 
neighbour and his guests with similar solcmnitie.- --for 
tho sdioolmastcr was esteemed next in dignity to die 
iSimberts—a series of enfertaiuinciit.s, in liouour of us 


i‘very door, I•e^e!v^ng a doiiiition of cakes for (heir pains', 
in tlie afteniooii, a temporary pavilion was erected, by 
help of all tlic young men, under Kt Olafs Oak, to 
uhieh supplies were seiiw according to the we.-titli or 
li bcrnlity of e!u:l 1 liousetioldcr; and within, there was made 
ntgcneral ilistribulioii of ail known dcliaacies, from hot 
collee to cunls and cream, wliile May-guues, .and all 


and tho festive season, commenced at the old liisliop’s sorts of dancing, went forward on the green. Etliolind 
mansion, and circled round the little to«’ii, witli no lack was uuardinously elected mistre.ss of the bower, a 
of savoury cakes, crcani-cheesc, and all manner of digiiily which, iu hal'd-working Holstein, is equivalent 


country good things; besides Pace-eggs, Eastengames, 
and dances for the young people. At these merry- 
niakings, kladame We.sjiing and Louisa were in liigh 


to the May-qiieeii of oilier lands, and bestowed only 
on the most esteemed girl in the parish, who, in right 
of lier oilire, presides over the said distribution. Tlie 


request. 'I'liey took aucli an interest in country afiairs, el('ctio{i was regarded as no small liononr, and certainly 
wore BO deligitcd witii everything, and disixmsed so Etfielind liad no sinecure; liesldes, it was niv opinior. 
much intelligence of thq great world, always so dazzling itliat I rather hstonislicd hw that cvening*’iu my 
to rustiff minds, that almost from their .firs*- apiicar- embwiidereil vest, and cornelian buttons. I danced 
anee, the widow and lier daughter's popularity was with every girl on the green, paid particular attentions 
immense with even the^iLmlawts. I, indeed, perceived *to three rustic hellos in turn, made an extriiordinary 
that though aiwsLys civil to them, Etheiind loved not number of jokes at the exiK'nse of somo of the chief 
tile ladies; and I cherislicd the conviction tliat she war. iimgiiates^for even Meldorf had such—and retonied 
envious and spiteful, arhich, kind reiwler, was a species home with all oiir company,'tired, but in a most 
of consolation; for, since my ^rrivul, ■ the busy girl satisfactory humour, two hours after sunset. 
pajd 4 H& if possible, less attention than ever. ' I was almost too late for tlie Siniberts’first Ifrcakfast 

What did a young man of my figure and aecomplisli- next morning. Some of the cider had helffn strong, anil 
m^ts cfiAi for that? Etheiind' Iiad no sensibility, but there were ^uecr sounds of steps and tittering fii tl»0 
■was not I astonWiing the sons of Meldorf, an.d mahing night under wny window., It was low, ami,looked qut 
de^ impressions on the hearts its fair daughters? on thepatJi skirting tho CTeenliywMchlletrBpsbttrg’* 
to say, ttfot country visit wa| too much for my many scholars passed. 1 thought therf>.,nr4f.'Wifsim 
ifidth and constancy to either Louisa or tlie widow, noise among tlie gathering juveniles; 

.Xo the eternal preWnessip (if those ladies, the frank, 1 reached tlie breakfast-taUe, ^ h 

hierty fustic, rpbdat, and rosy as th^ venff, pre- clamour shouts, laughter, 

- senteil'.a' motif, .agf^ote 'ooa^j^rt,. - Of conrse, tiicy come out and take in bis p)j^ot‘ ,... 

.WiniiUd ,:«h©; Wo ^diid®,' floor things, after Wliat con be the matter wiifc, thosh’^-toiEtfrilW TO* 

''..sebihg I'itf ,"th^r whdto Uyes but '"men wfio pWidihother; and ‘ What can 

'ploup^.'llidjAied, '^Bwed ,iBid.,tototneped!', Wliat the Simberts. 'Good, rieopte'l.. they-a<d mtew ^g>pt f 
: conquests - Isp iP ': iufioBir ‘diem, and bow n^y fine but as another litnvt Oli|M 
Liffla sa dldliAt.tliti^.iny'cotis^aii;;;e Md It was my o*n 

.iyidiariwaS' unwise- and.udwaruedi,I',ii^% |PM®%idW';S3 *?■’ 


Wliat COD be the matter wiifc thpsb’^1 
grandihother; and ‘ What can lie tte la 


W^^od trad - tointneredl Wliat the Simberts. Good people t they iiw 
i juitekg ‘diem, and bow n^y fine but as another litnvt Oli|M 
1 didLiAt tlitiiaf.iny -Constance tidd It was my o#Q nai»a'rtMy->|#|[iC:ili 


dldliAt.tliti^.iny'cotis^ao;;;e Md It was my o#Q 

Might.iy^harinaV nnwise- and.udwarRed^,I'.ii^'«| f 

instants. 
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were as5cml)led under my bedroom window; ntimbcr« 
of young ijpen werejooking on from a distance; and 
fair faces, convulsed witli laughter, looked out of neigh¬ 
bouring houses; tlm cause of all being an enormous 
basket, or rather pannier, hastily made up of green 
osiers, crammed fill! of not.tlcs, thisrles, and’ every 
deseriptioif of weed popularly connected witli eontempt 
or worthlessness; with a huge curd fastened on the top, 
on which 4 groe’ ingenious pen hud written in large a ud 
legiWo characters: ‘ 'Uic girls of Meldorf give this 
basket to Herr i'ritsc Cohnert, with a unanimous Xo.’ 
The last Word was in still larger letters; and what 
llolsteincr does not know, tli.it giving a man liio 
basket signifies refusal in its most emphatic,fonSf 
Tlio affront was terrible, as it liad Ixien unexpected. 
At first, I was about to rush on botli boys and basket, 
and demolisli them, if possilile, for every little wretcli 
there liad up liis fingq; and out iiis tongue* hut eatcli- 
ing sight of Ilerr Kusburg, wlio ciiine' opt, staff in luind, 
followed by ins kindly helpmate, doubtless te prevent 
mischief, my courage and sense both fursnok me; I 
slimmed to tlio door, and fled tiirougli tlic liouse, out 
of tlie yard, down the green lane, and far inio,tlic 
meadows* 

How fiir, readers, it is not exactly in niy power to 
say. Tlie walk, or rather run, was a long one, and the 
path must have liceu oircuitous. 1 rumeijilKT jumping 
over ditclies, scrambling tlirougii liciiges, woiuier'ng at 
my own stupidity for ever coining to sucli a pl.ice, or 
condescending to associate witli its lioorish inhabitants; 
and at length having formed desperate litit vague reso¬ 
lutions of being reveiigeil on nil hleUlorf, and ligliliiig 
everybody ,wlio heard or sivike of tiie transiu'lioii, j 
found myself at a bank of young ivillows, whieii grew' 
so tall and'fliick that the sun could sc.'irccly pierce the 
shadow. ^ 

* I heard voices latyond, and niy own name nicntioned. 
Under the circumstances, wlio i.ouliln’t have plii;^ed 
the etives-dropper ? i erejit iniiong the willows, and 
cautiously pcepeil in. Jl wa.«a sort of eoiniiion blc.ieli- 
grecn, lying at the ibot of the Simlicrls’ orcliaril and 
Rusburg's giirihjn. Tliere were (Irctelien, Kiilliariiw, 
and Kristine,* the trio for wliose peace of mind 1 had 
livmbled, spreading out linen, and l.augliing as if llieir 
sides would crack; wliile Uoiiisa and tlio widow, with 
hwks of high and spiteful glee, icaiied over tlie seliool- 
raastcr’s fence; and Etliclind, looking by no means 
pleased, hcaficd iier wiisliiug in a tub. 

‘ I’ll never be able to see liiin witliout hiughii^,’ said 
ICatbarinc.—I htid all but assured her niy lieart ;nais 
2buo forever llio evening before. ^ 

‘ Wo iievef would have knoivn lus trick.s if you 
hadn’t told us,’ said Kristine, addressing tlie wiilow. 

‘ Ah! you would luive soon found tliem out,’ replied^ 
that amiable lady. ‘ I hope this will teach him hot to 
have q.uito so high an opinion of liimself’- 

‘Mamma,’ interrupted Louisa, ‘Ethelind*dia>s not 
, seem at all amused.' 

bit. I can sec no fun in affronting a young 
man .in a strange, town, though lie miglit bo a little 
vaiui ■ City folks have ways of tlieir owm’ said Ktlic- 
HtKl» with *1 meaning-look at Mad.uiie We* ing and lier 
<iau|hter.' ‘Besides, Frit* Cohnert is iffir guest, and 
it' is net civil of our neighbours to insult him,’ added 
|S^f,|;lH,.a%'taking up her tub, she walked away. 

Stay to hear wliat was said on her 
A sudden resolve twik ]jo8sessi<jp of me. 



[pifohaiPd .lane. * Ethelind,’ said 1, looking 
wf I am eertaih, ‘ will you forgive me 
. 11 ' Fritz,* said Ethetind^ 
|Ah the 'feufs.' ■ '' 

wiil have—that is; wlU yod 


'fei&tlerSi J, 


‘ I’ll Ihhik of it,’ said Ethellnd; ‘ if you don’t cliaugo 
yoiA niimi til/ next Oliristinas, Will you help me 
li^mc with this tub of sheets 

X heip^ Etheliud lionii; with tko tu^, and learned 
long .afUinvai'ds tlm- she hiul brought in tlic basket of 
scorn witli licr own trusty^hands, audlnade aw.ay with 
it quietly in*tlie yard; wliile Herr liuslinrg, with tli6 
liidp ofi his wfffe and stick, gathered in ills flock to tlio 
foi^l of knowledge. All tlio Siniherts apiH'ared,' more¬ 
over, to haveslo.st tlieir rneinorici *as regarded tliat 
iiiorning; none of tlioni over after mentioned it to me; 
iMy gniiidniollier mid 1 went home next dn^', WUt not 
ill company witli tlio Wessiiigs, wliosc aequaintimee 
wo lienreforth dropjieil} in sj^tc of great elfort.s at 
coudolenee and comi)lin>‘ (it. 

Ktlieliiid, amlievery Siiiilicrt in Mclilorfl»v crcferyetitl.t* 
invited to Alsterstniuss. at my piirlieuliir n^iiest. 
K(':u1cr.s, it is )oiig>a;,,i. .My griuulmoUier said: > WImt 
is to be, will be,’t(>r the last time, seven yiair.s after our 
V'dditig, and niy story i-i an old one now. Tiie cm- 
broidei-ed vest auil tiie c(iriieli.in Imttoiai lia\e. lain for 
iiiiuiy a winter at llie bottom of Ellieliml’s limffier- 
ilrawer. I must soon b^ciii to llihik of niurryii^ iiiy 
il.iugliters, »id seltliii,g iiiy sons iii bu.siness, hut even 
^et I never eaiv to lieiir jieoplo tAk iimcli of laiskets. 

CULTIVATION OF S^KA-WEEDS. 
(!akiii;ns now l)riii.g before u.s tlie iieeuliiiv features of 
liliysio.giffinffc vegetation e.xhibited by every hind : llio 
shrubs of North America, tiie licaths of .Southern Africa, 
tiie siiinous cacti o£ hlexieo, the g.ay climbers of Iiidin, 
find the grotesque oreliids of South America,'are all 
represeided by living f(jrm.s,iu oiir gjirden.s^and hot- 
lioiises. Notliing daiintfd by tlie richiieWflntl^lirofusion 
of /(/«(/ pl.int."!, and the dillictjlties to ho overcome in 
tlieir cultivation, our gardeners are now ^stirring lliom- 
.si.lves in tlie erection of Victoria Houses and aqua¬ 
riums, for the culture of those eie,>'aiit productions tliat 
liegem tlie lakes and rivers of every region fif the globe. 
Tims a new' fe.ature in giirdeiiiug, scan'Ciy droaiiiod of 
hi days not long' gone by, has become the rage ainoiig 
horticiilturi.sts, and threaten.^ to make serious innova¬ 
tions on tile tiiiio-honounHl jirinciples and prejudices 
of Inndai'ape gardeners, lii tliis a.ge of art and science, 
it would scern that notbing is impossible. J.ong has 
our mitigled wonder and admiration been devoted to 
th( j( elegant and inlei. sting forms of vegetation that 
flourisli in the lonely cavc.s of tiie oeeiurs depths; long 
have we visiied in vain to* watch their singular 
development and mode of life in tiiose dark recesses 
where neitlier sun nor moon slgids a radiance on tlieir 
briglit hues.. • Men of science Iiavc*eagerly gathered 
■tip tlio fragni^^of their beauteous forms cast upon 
the sliore byl tlio waves; nailltis have been given 
to those fra^ientst^aud the microscope has been 
culled ill to^ucidate tlic structure of the or^iisma 
of wliicli</uiey formed a part. But wigit do wo, 
kcziw of tlieir habits, the seasonal changes they under¬ 
go, their iiioile of propagation, their geopaphical di%; 
trlbution,. and mapy otlier points of their Mstijgy f * 
Some of tliose are now brought within the iimite 
rcBCafcb; for horticulture 1ms stretched out ^ 
hand to the investigator of the leng-ngjglected t^^S',;; 
flowers. They, |o«, are to te introduced 
sMeus, 




purts tN worl^ wf^'ich 
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In a rcfpnt namber of this 'Journal^ attention was 
calk'd to an Ingouioua 'invention of Mr Warinj^ton, 
having for ita object the domestic cultivation of ftesli- 
Vatcr plants fdong ^Hth niotlusoa e'nd gold-fl^bes; and 
the Parlour AqBariuni, as it is called, tfuis serves to 
Miustrate the nice balance between niiiiiial and vege¬ 
table life, and' their mutual doia'mleneo. * It was m«n- 
tioned, tliat a einiilar arrangement hud been attempjted 
with an'iniel ami vegetable jmrinf. ])lodactions, but 
without result. Onr observations have, howovci', been 
instrumental in onlliug forth a valuable paper from Mr 
P. II. Gosse, A.h.S., ,which appears in the October 
nniulicr of tlto Abmo/.v nnd MwjcKinr. nf Nutimil J/i.iioii/, 
diclailing an jpxtensi\e series of expeiiineiits on this 
Bnbji%t, with wliicli lie has been occupied for several 
years. Without going into the scieiftilie iletails of Mr 
Gosse’s paper, it may be interesting to give brietly tlie 
results of bis cxpi'riint'nts, wliieli ari>. upon tlie wliofc, 
satjjfiictory. * 

Mr Gosse observes: ‘ In a recent number of (7iiiiiihn»s 
JSflinStirffh Joiirnnl, a pajii'r link lioen iioint^'d out to me, 
on maintaining the Wdanco betw cen animal and vegoJ 

table life in an Afiuarium. I have, for some 

I eonsiderable time,-been imrsuing ex]x.'rimeiits on the 
' saino subject. Poi* several i-ears 2 >ast, 1 liavi- lieen 
paying attention to our nat i ve rotifera; and in the eonrse 
of tills study had kept fresh water in glass vase.--, uii- 
clmugwl from year to year, yet perieetly pim- and 
sweet, nnd fit for the suiiport of aiYtipal life, by im-aiis 
of aquatic plants. Kot only did the infusoria and 
jolifera iireed and multiply in suet-essive gei-erations 
in tlipse unetengeil vessels, but many annelids, liyih-a-, 
&e., contimu-d their respective raee.s ; and tlie young 
of our rivcr-tfislies were able to maintain life for 
several weeks, in au aiiparcntly bealtby state, lliough 
—^jierlnqis Ifom causes unconnected with tlic jmrity of 
tlie water—I was not able to i>reserve these long. 'J’hc- 
IKJBsibility of similar rc.siilts being obtained liy sea¬ 
water liad suggested itself to my mind, and the subject 
of growing tlio marine algie liad bei-nino a favourite 
rnnsing, tliough niy residence in London precluded any 
opiKirtunity of carrying out my jiroject. Tliitf in the 
' course of last winter, iil-liealth drove me to tlic sea-side, 
and gave me the opfiortunity I had so long di-.sirc-d. 
My notion wa% tJiat as idnnts in a lioalthy state arc 
known to give out oxygen under the stimulus of liglit, 
and to assimilate carbon; wliilc aniraals,.on the other 
hand, consunve o.xygen, and tlirow ofl'earbonic neid, tlie 
balance between the Vm might lie ascertaint-d by 
experiment, amk thus tlie great cireul.ar course of 
nature, the mutual dependence of oirgimic lilb, ba 
imitatetl on a small «eaie. My ultefiuj'; object in this 
s^nlation was twofold: Pirs^^ 1 tli(| iglit tliat tlic 
prcsQ(g-c of the more delicate sca-weeift;.—-the rh(xIo.s- 
perms, or red famUicis, especially, inanydf wliidi are 
among til* most elegant of plants in colour lind form-— 
grourjng in water of crystiriiino clearness in a hd-ge 
^its vase, would be a derfrablb omaraont. in the parlour 
or dijatring-rthHit t ttnd that the attgictions of such an 
objea troald bfe <rith%n<?bd by the curious and often 
bilUiant^tttd animals,, nuh as the tnrer-slidled luol- 
lusea; the gpk*f&l nn^brafttdis, aitd- ftjo nutifcrous 
species df .Sei^iiie^nbS, tltaLaro so seldom seeosby 
any one htti ;tl}e pS^sisSed iiStalansS Bift more pr^ 
minent aj^U ^ that by this plan 

' groal''fi(M^tl^ -^qildds.bo for tlio study of 

I marina RnihMiji, pndercif«utnst»nee^ not widely diverse 
■' If the t^ifUisihrms that stand 




on t1ie..thresliold, so to speak, of animal life, can be 
kept in aliealtliy state under ouripj-e, 'in vqssols wliero 
they can be watclied from day to day without being 
disturbed, and that for « suflicicntly prolonged period 
to allow of the development of the various csonditions 
of tlieir existeitco, it seemed tt> me tliat mut-h insight 
into the functions and liabits of the.se cre'^tures, into 
their embryology, inel.-imoriilioses, and other particulars, 
miglit lie gained, which otherwise would eil*ior remain 
in oliscurity, or bo revealed only by the wayward 
“ fortune of the iionr.” ’ 

Mr (iossi-’s experiments, altlioiigii not yet entirely 
succes.sful, liave e.slablishcd tlie fact, that the halaneo 
r^ii. Iietmaiiitained artilieially between tlio marine plant 
aijil the iiniin.'il, without disturbance of tlic water, for 
at h-iist a considerable period. 

'I’lie sea-weeds are strikingly dissimilar from the 
geiK-rality of land-plants, Ixitli gi tlic-ir general struc¬ 
ture and in tlner mode of nutrition. Tlieir 7-ools ni-e 
hot nutivtivc organs, and merely serve to attach the 
plant to if stationary body—a rock or stone, a larger 
sea-we(‘d, or an empty .sliell. Tlio attaeiiuient is, in 
general, so close, that it is iii-eessary, in transplanting 
th(! .se:i-\ve(-d,' to tiike along with it a siiiall jiortioii 
of the rock pr other substance on which it grows. 
The plant ought not to be exjiost-d to the atniosplicre, 
a jar of sea-vater being roiuly to receive it on delneli- 
iiR-iit from its native liabitat. Mr Gosse has been most 
sueeessl'iil with the red sea-wceds--t)ic most Ix-autilul 
of ail. 'I'lie • very liest, of all’ i.s Jnilcti edrilix, nnd next 
to it y>.7c!;.s(/'ia t.iwi/uiiica, a very heantiful form found 
on every eoa.st. 'I'liey niaintnin tlie inirity of the water, 
iwliile Uieir eolours iind forms ivnder tliem very beau- 
lilul objects in a vjise of clear water, particularly wlien 
the liglit—as from a window—is traiismifted through 
their exitandj-d fronds. M:niy of my friends, bo,lh 
scientific and tinsi-icntifit-. wlio liavc st-i-n my vsises df 
growing alga: iit various times during tlu- present,year, 
liaVe expressed strong admiration of the beautiful and 
novel exliibitioii.’ 'jiie i-iw-regaii, or Irisii moss, as it is 
called ( Vlwtidriia cri.iptin), well known for its economical 
nues, and in the dried st.ate vendi-d iit every grocer's 
slKqi, is a pretty little alga wlien alive,^lud lias boon 
foiiml to siieceed well in eonfinenient. 

Heartily do wo join Mr Oo.sse in his concluding 
paragrapli: ‘ Slionkl tlicse exiieriinents be perfected, 
wbat would hinder our keeping collections of marine 
aiiiiiials fur oiisi-rvalion and study, cvpn in ixiiidoii and 
otlu-r inland cities ? Such a ilegree of success niS I have 
aUpin^I would admit of so desirable a consummatiou ; 
for even in London no great difficulty woald|jllic oxp^ 
l ieiicrd in liaving a jar of sea-ivater lirought up once in 
a couple of muiit1v<. I liopc to see the lovely marine 
algse, that hitlierto liave been almost unknown, except 
pressed lietweeii tlic h-aves of a laxik, growing in tlieir 
native liealtli and beauty, and waving tlieir delicate 
translm-eiit frotids, on tlie tables of our drawing-rooms, 
and on tho sbeives of our conservatories.’ It is .now, 
tliercfoTc, fairly witliin the reach of the nuumrems tarcic 
of admirers of ‘ ocean’s gay flowers,’ to watch leism-cly 
tlio progress of their development througllout sucoos- 
sive 8tagi'.s. 'Tlio.xooiiliytes, sponges, star-flshe%. marine 
moilusea, nnclcveii the smMlcr fishes (fi’the ocean, may 
lirobably bb studied with equal ease.. - 

The marine algae will form hi{^ly intci!eatit)ig aihl' 
strtictivc pariont pets; but their culture 
fined to the parlour and tlie drawing^rMi{tn..:,^||!^^ 
pond or mik, once filled with sca-woter^ 
wini a. simple nmchsnical*contrivahcU'^ 
ntption,’* might be kepi perftsetly .pu^ 
by tho introduction ofk.properpmport^i^.wi^#^ 
and marine molluscs';mta 
be more interesting initMid 
ocean,' with allita brig^ ' 
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fclcmoiU, and affonlirig, in their i;ichly-co!oureil‘fplittge,’ properties with debt, and tliey also are unable to sell 
a SLH’ure retreat to its finny inhabitantsThe idea is or ilnprovp thjjlr estates. As regards a third class, 
a practical one, and wo luixiously desire to see,it ti^c titles to their property have'got into such a state of 
carried into execution.' / , ' coni* sion|that no one ean^with safi?ty dyai with then^ 

-:-:-j-cither a.s.purgliaser.sVr le-ssecs. 

TTTv'^nv 'rr TT A "Ntt’ 1? T r Ti'r Such is an outline of the«Rreat evils fyiiig at the very 

ril K C B Y b O U r 1. Si A JM 1 - B1 O ii 1. foundation of the social fabric in Ireland. As is well 

Tub ogiUtlion carried on for a nunilKir of years in known,,tlie Ertcumbtred Estates’Art is eloariiig away a 
Ireland on^tc subject of wbat is called ‘ tciuini-right,’ considerable number of em1)arr.'issnienls by suniinary 
lias httti at least one good effect: it has shewn pretty sales of laud; and so far there is a^i'dbd riddai\ee. 'I'o 
conclusively tliat the root of Irish iniscry is not in any tlu.s extent iluwe will lx* a*real instead of a sh^iu proprie- 
real or fancied peculiarity of raee ; for if so, the V/ulsii tiiry. But a vast de:d more requires to bellow. So 


THE CBY FOB TENANT-RIGHT. 

Tub agiUUion c:irried on for a nunilior of years in 
Ireland om^ic subject of wbat is called ‘ teiuini-right,’ 
lias had at least one good effect: it has shewn pretty 


would be as badly off, wbicli is not the castji—nor yet in 
tlw form of religious licliefi; for if so, tlie llelgtays, w'Ao 
make the same ndigious prorfi'ssion, would lie in a similar 
condition, and we all know tliey ni-e mil. 'I’hc n’al c.au.se 
of Irish misery' lias, in oiu; form or other, been the 


long as tlie system of life-interest in land continues, witli 
I lie power of borrowingSnoney <m that interest, so long 
will one of the most llaeraOt eauses of Irish misery 
remain. All e-stails anil tenaneies lor life ought to liCk 
abolished by law; and it Mould be an invaliiabliAboon 


iiiismamigemeiit of l1^ land jirojiriet.iry. • In the first if there was a mellns organised of summarily clearing 
liloec, they permitted to grow up, if Ibpy did not actu- up and registering titles. 


ally encourage, a sysjem of potuto-pateb farrr.iug, eon® ’.Meainvliile, the multifarious entanglements arising ’ 
trary to iill sound potify ; and having thus®brought a from entails, encumbrances for debt,»1enaneie8 for 
niunerous and impoverished population into existence, life, and uneerlain lilies, along with no intelligiblu 
the proprietors, hy tlieirheedlcssiicss and cxirnvagavee, method of eomplete rectification, brings about that 
placed tl5c‘mselves ill difliculties, wliieh were praetieally state of alli'irs in wliieli’tbe aelnai cultivators 8f the 
equivalent, to an abdication of all power of remedy, ^loil will eiy out for lemint-riglft. This call is not a 
They were proprietors, and yet not proiirietors — a mere whim, but is founded on a seiisg of v;^Miig. 'riic 
position awkward, and, to tlie last degrej, detriiuculaV diil'erent orders of sham-proprietors, as above, having 


to national ]>vos]K>rity. 


no jriwcr, supposing them to bavg tiie will, to charge 


It iiiiiy he accepted as a fact in social economies, the cost id'iiiiproveiiieiits on tin; estate, systematically' 
that no country can prosper in which the projirietorsliip refuse ttsd» anything whatever to .adaiit the land I'or 
and use of the laud arc not on a secure and rational fiirniing imrposcs. 'riiey let a piece of laud in the con- 


footing. Of all mctliods of ocenpying tlie soil, none is 
fonnil ill practice so successful, or so well suited ^o 
human wants and findings, a.s that of giving a man a 
distiiu't nufi inalicualde right to liis own property. If 
this is not acknowledged in law to he ids' and Ids alone, 
with a riglit to dispose of it as seems to him Ix'st, all 
experience proves that much evil of one kind or other 
cnsue.s: this is what is known as to the lioldin<^ of 
lauds in fee-simple. la nio.*t eounlries aspiring to tile 
cliaracter of civilisation, such is the method of tenure. 
Besidence upon, or use of the soil, is a diil'erent iiiutl^r. 
Ill many cdhntries—the I'ldled States of Aineriea, 
for cxainiile,—proprietors oceuiiy their own hniils ; hut 


diliun ill whicli it came from nature; tliey will Imild 
no liouse or ollle<«^i>r the farmer, en-'-t no fence.®, eftVet 
no (li-ainage. In short, they as good as say : ‘'riiere— 
take thi^ land ns it stands, os Jet it alone; i^ you do a 
single thing in the wa^ of iiiiproveiiieff!^iv'5ii lit your 
own cost.’ ^ 

That lids is soniotliiitg like the real stale of the ease, 
is iihmidmitly evident. In a work jifst issued from 
tlie pre.ss, purporting to be an account of eevtain pro¬ 
ceedings ilnring tlie iii'ndne in Ireland,* is foniid the 
fidlowiiig plain statement:—‘In England, it has long 
been cnstoinary for the landlords to erect farm-lniild- 
iugs, and make all the requisite iinprovcnieuls. In 


as wealth iucreasi.‘S, and iiojuilalion heemnes more Trelaiid, the landlords having, in general, only' a life- 
dense, wo may' exiieet that tlie plan ol' giving the use interest, and being uiialile to charge tlio cost of im- 
of lands for a ccrt:iiii term of years, on isaymeiit of so prorutiient.s on the c.state, have rarely Ix'en willing to 
much rent, will, us in Great Britain, eoine ix-rmaiieiitly incur the e\i>eiisc of iiiakiiig them : and, consequently', 
into operation. The renlitig system has heen carried the whole expenditiir' lor Ibis jniiposu has usually 
to llu! greatest jierteetion in Scotland, and J'lern it liccn thrown on the tenants. Tlii' l;iw' wldeh vested 
Vorks 4iarmoniously mid advantageously. It does so tiu'ownership of all siicn iiiijiroveiiK'ul.'^gn the landlord, 
in virtue of two principles: the huiTls lot are put by gave the tenant no cimipcais-itioii for the outlay of ids 
the proprietor into a condition suited for oeeuiianey; capit.il, hiyvud the nilMintage’he might derive during 
and this occupancy, in terms of a written contract, is j the existence of Ids lease; and if Hare was no lease, 
secured to the tenant, as an heritage for the period <ff wdiieli was frequently the <|nfe, the tenant had no 
nlnoteen years. So de.ar is tdl this rendered, and so j security for (lie eiijoyiiient oflds iwrovemciils except 
effective is made every item in the contract, by a rc.-uly ^ the good-fc'eliiig of liis‘ landlord. The result has been 
appeal to a simple process of judicature, that quarrels | such as mig^tflatnraily bo ainjcipated: the ivquisite 
about l^d may lie said to bo totally unknown in this j fumi-lniiUliiiCT either not been 

part of the United Kingdom. Respecting ciicli other’s j erected, or IwWe been inferior in quality, and the other, 
rights, the proprictons and teiiant-farniers live in ’improvcmjiijrt.'! es^cntial to a good couditioii w agri- 
iMtual noOd-will. and in' the interchat^tc of acts of culture Ifovc been neglwted. Tlie labourei^ in tegular 


the existence of bis lease; and if tlure was no lease, 
wliieli was frequently the ijjtse, the tenant had no 
security' for flie eiijoyiiient oflds iwrovemciils except 
the good-fc'eliiig of his‘ landlord, 'riie result has been 


pcesonu la happy a combination of circ'umstances as is few. Whilst such discouragemeuts imiiedcd thoim* 
t»i bo soon in any part of tho world. Tito best proof of provemeut of tlie hmd, there wore* sevcaral oircutn- 
tlw case is, that in iScotland land sells at a stances whkli gave greater facility to thosft who 
higi^tixto.tlian ip any part of the British dominions, wished to encumber it; so tliat it was much fasj|^ (p 
question we ask is this: Wl^^do things encfimluir an estate than fo sell it. It is well tepwn, 

'vui nonnywf in Tvn1atw19 H'Tssuy thnf flus TfUls Ititulrtfl Tirnnrit'tnfM nAiailc^ 


; que^Jtion we ask )d tins; WUr cnetniwir an estate man to sou ii. it w wfu. itnqwn,. 

tlie same happy aspect in Ireland? How tl*at the Irish landcxl proprietors nvaUetl tlkeAiwdifC^f’io 
t3i0,< rop^ It is a notorious fact, that tUo a gieat extent iif'tliis fatal privikgo;, andi,;t|h! heftsfy^, 
'glWl^ Bit^^Wf land proiirietors in Ireland are so only \uMbaTra8suieuts of so large a number of tbif 
^ in # iliitsory sense, and can fulfil neither the have had a most serious eflfcct on.tho (gindila^ 

1^ the'd«iUes^,jMrbprletors.' Many of them . . ,. .... 

• TimsaetioMi^ 


■Sw «ad.stfn «|iabto and unwilling to make pennanent yvimAi autivg m yffuSMuia 
Angler dasa Imve 'encumbered tlgar iii<i,sbiuIi, issif^ 
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U’hOTitry. The complicatlopa of title arising from 
Bctilcinonts, nnd from tl),e various cRi^rgea. atihdtiDg 
laiul, were increased by the existence of encumhrac^s; 


jiiid thus the^diffitailtdes of bringing landedf property 
to a sale were rendered still greater These difficulties 
frequently hod Mie ofibet ofi' keeping estates for many 
years out of tlie market; and wlien they were at 
lengtli oiiercd for sale, tiio uncertni;ity o^title, and Mie 
delay and expense eonneetod with the transfer W|jrc 
so gre.af.f as niatcAqJly to depreciate tiieir value; From 
these cjiuses, estates whoso iJropriotors were actually 
insolvent,*'in many cases, rcm.iinc<l unsold. The 
rents were collected by receivers under the Court of 
Chancery; and from the inethtable niisnianagement. 
such properties were rediu’ud to a deplorable condition. 
It is ^earthaj^in any attempt to improve tlic condition 
of liid' struggling tenantry, riltle assi.stanee could be 
given by a landlord, overvvlichncd \rtth debt ami tied 
down with seitlenients.’ 

That men should agree to rent lands tossed W 
them in tlie ^incpremonious manner in uliich th(‘ 3 ' 
are effered by embarrassed jn-ojirielors, vill sec'm very 
surprising. Unfortimiilcly, tbe renting of laiiils, no 
matted' in what condition, liiis*be('n. for Ihi-. most part, 
a question of life aifU (leatli with tlie nn.sused Irish* 
feiiantry. J'lagcr, liopeful, desperate, they trust to get 
tlirouffh witli tlieir bargain ‘someliow.’ Having, in a 
loo eonfiding spirit,•gone upon tlie land, tliey lind it 
absolutely necessary to make certain iinprovements at 
the'ir own cost. At tlie very least, tliey erect t humble 
^welling, with some liuls for cattle, and they do certain 
tronebing, fencing', and miliuiriug. Tliey give (lie look 
of a fairn to tlioir portion of wihlel-sess. Mow, wiiat 
tliese poor farmers complain of is, tliat tliey may be 
1 ojdered o$ the land at a short notice, without liaving 
I any clain^m**tHw for the iinptovemeiita wliieh they, 
with no small labour, and in cuulbliiig simplicity of 
lieart, have acconiplislied. They naturally protcr a 
claim for cuiiqiSnsation; and Unit is what tliey mean 
by ‘ tenant-right.’ 

Usually, there arc two ways of alteniiiting to rcmcily 
bodily ailments—one consists in ntlaekiiig fiyiiiplonis, 
the other in going to lliu seat of tlie disease. So is it 
With Irish grievances. Tlie proposal to colder tenan I- 
riglit goes no further tlian syniptom.s, leaving tiic 
disease itself untouched; and llie consv-qiiencc of it.s 
being carried into eflia-t would jn.st be, tliat tlie utalady 
would break out in some .oilier way. IVe slioiild tear, 
if teiiant-riglit were granted, that wliilc pacifying tlie 
class concerned ibr the moment, it would luld one 
more complicatinn.to tlic licritaiile claims on jiropt'rty, 
and'in the end render confusion worse confounded. On 
a candid' consideration of tlie cireum8taucc{i,-w(’ would 
rocommecd the friends of Ireland to jmt aside tenant- 
right !i« hut a small nn<^insufficient selieme of recti¬ 
fication, nnd not t%rest until the whole law iicaring on 
landed property is remedied. I’lie redress^ust be vast >. 
II lid 8tti»tiB»tiftl, not a iiiiltry applicatiofft '/Not only tlic 
■Jaw,’.but legal proccwlings reqiitiji/'mcifimcnt. The 
Cliahei^ sj'Stemj with its enormously cWcnsivij and_ 
^tedioualferuis, is in itself a nuisance whicll,jio intelli-' 
grmt pc»pK ahotilii tolerate. Jn Scotland, tfhfre is no 
Oourbof Ciiancery; while at tlie same time there existe , 
a Cjumidete system of registration of heritable property 
—so aocessible, that any one can with the utmost cose; 
iu lii^f ^ tithe^ loam every pmicnlar reganling 

tlie rights, and elaisiB of ladies. ^ Why should Ireiand, 
not'of Bpi^aUd) w le*« forturfate jn tHese 
tespoets,?;'-!. i.' ^ . • 
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propriqtorsbip on a wholesome, footing—oveay man 
free to sell, lease, or improve—thifro couidr remain no 
vajid reason for a law of teiiajit-right. The Irish, 
like the English or Ssotch laddiord, would possess 
tlie powerj and with tlio power the ability and incli¬ 
nation* to ofibet oil those improvements m'liis lands 
which would adapt them for the business or the farmer 
—building houses, erecting fences, making roads, and 
so forth. Sim'ly, tlierc arc men in.Irelandreaiiahle of 
grappling witli this evil. If there he, wo may say 
with some degree of confidence, tliat by addressing 
tlicmsclvcs earnestly nnd dispassionately to the course 
of rcint'dial measures pointed out, tliey will have the 
s^Siipatliy and support of all tiioughtful individuals on 
lliis side tlie chimnol. On tlie other liand, tlie claim 
of ‘ tenant-right,’ as striking at the foundations of 
projierty, and, at anyratc, as still further complicating 
li'islitliiliculNcs, will have no cliigicc of encouragement. 

^ - - - .. . 

‘tIIII^C.S TALkViI) of in LONDON. 

. November IS.'i'J. 

Ai’kut from the strikin.g nnd ahs'orbing coremqpy of tlio 
fiiiierid of tlie'Diiko of Wellington, afihirs have taken 
their usual ccqirse: our scientific and learned societies 
li.Tvc recommenced their series of mootings, witli disser¬ 
tation and disr;us.sioii, cacii bearing fruit after it.s kind. 
A paper, th.at will astonish most people, has hoeu or 
w ill be reiul bofori' the lioyal Society, In'ing on no less 
extraordiiiiiry a subject tlian tlio sea-serpent! Tlie 
creature was seen by a I'', it. S. in August last, in the 
Oliaiiiicl between Briglitoii and DiepiKi; and it is his 
account tlicrcof, supported by other evidence, tliat the 
Icanicd corporation iiave listened to nnd dijljatisl upon 
witli liecoiiiing gr.avity. Tlie sca-scriient has Ix'cii so 
long regarded,as a Y-ankce joke, tliat ordinary follj,, 
slil^iave tlieir laitgli, and even pliilosophcrs do not 
ijuUe know wliat to say to it. 

Tlie return of Liuly Ji'raiiklin’s little ves.sc.1, tlio 
I’l'inre Alhiri, from the nofth, lin.s brought news of the 
arctic exjieilition, wliieli is so fur satisfactory that it 
asvnres ns of Sir Edward Belcher’s sliifsjiaving gone 
wlieru it was most desired that' they sliould go—up 
Wellington Oliaiinel. It was found, fortunately, qiiijo 
free from icc; and wc may rcasonaiijy hope tliat the 
I'A'plorcrs Iiave passed into the great polar basin, wliich 
is said to lie an oimn sea, and have learned the fate of 
our ioiig-niissing countrymen—Sir .Tohii Franklin and 
tlio.se ui^dcr ids ciiinmand. The diligent explorations 
by Ajie sflicers of tlie JVince Albert over a largo triu;^ 
of nntravcllcd cojmtry, linvc proved wliore Frastklin is 
not to lie found; and it is sometliing gained to have 
tlic field, of soarc]i«.redueed in extent. Unless by tbe 
ojier.ition of very favourable circumstances, we shall get 
no fiirtlier news from the polar regions until tlie 
M'intcr has passed. 

As yet, •there ore no signs of exhaustion of the 
Australian gold-fields, or tlie numlicr of Uiose who seek 
them: from the single iiort of Liverpool, mole llmii 
28,000 emigrants sailed in the month of Beptbmto 
last. Wiiile so many are expatriating themseives, it 
is well to remember that the new Passengers’ Act came 
into force witliHho month of October: it, apldiba to all 
colonial passenger-ships, except frtose l)ipu^ for.tlie 
Mediterranean. The owners of vessels^ we, 
under penalty, to provide sujadent w 


boats, &C., for the acbommodatfon of sdl bu 
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Anionjj subject* wjiicb are a weariness to the spirit, 
is that of sanitation, at least as reganis the metropolis. 
Out ohurcfi-yards still ybwn for corpses; onr dhiins fj^ill 
choke and sewers stagnate; ^moke still i>otsons our 
atmosplierc and hides the sun; mud still besoils our 
streets aixl alleys; and, -what is worse, ^o n5an ftiu tell 
when tliis^tate of things will bo amended. Smithfiold 
Market shews no signs of giving up the ghost, and if the 
new inarl^ authorised by act of parliament, is ever to 
be .built, me people of Ciimdou Town am to have it 
whether they will or not. It has •been said, and with 
considerable pertinence, that tho best jdaeo for Hmiih- 
ileld Market is .nnw/ici'c. ^Vliy incur th<! expense of 
Si-ruliiig live cattle and sheep to IahuIoii, w Ij^mi t?ie 
aiiinntls might he sent killed witli niueli- less trouble 
and cost, seeing that there would he no charge for 
carriage of offal f The whoh' qucsllon i.s one whieh Iho 
present ago does not ajjpear to be Aviss enough, or 
uiiselfi.sh enougli, to stSlve. And yef, ^id(> by side with 
such stubborn rosistaneos, Ave h.ave jjrqjects Avhieh 
only a higli degree of .advaiieement ccmld* originate. 
Among tliem are two for bringing st'a-Avatcr Iroin tho 
coast to J.iondon, whereby those avIio enniiot iilfon^ to 
visit Mai^atc, Avill bo enabled, nevertheless, to enjoy a 
plunge in genuine salt-W'atiT, for a eonsuh'ration. And 
auotlier, for a nuAv bridge over the Thaiiies, helAvi’en 
Ibe present bridges of SouthAvark and J'lackfriars—one 
Aviiich ought to ho carrlcsl into efleet, for an adiliiiimal 
pontine thoroughfare is iiuich AA iiiited. lloiili.gny, aa hose 
e.xporhuents for producing ice in a red-hot A-essel Avill he 
I ri'iiiemherod, js over here, su])erintendii)g a iioav a])iili- 
I cation of ste:)in at an establishment in our ea.stern 
I suburb, lie hoites to diivelop a greater power !it less 
I cost than hitherto. The use of eolloilion in jAliotograpliic 
! proecs'^es, fkough so lately introduced, is leading every 
day to neAA'olfects; and now am- have it cmjiloyed in 
Wood-engraving. Insteail of draAtiiig irtis picture or 
design, the artist iioav prepares lii.s lilock with colhxiion, 
lakes a photographic im.agc of tile A>hject Avhie.li ’lie 
Avislios'to reprtHluce, and the# engraves it. Should this 
iwovc generally available, Ave shall hear no iiAoro of 
niaiiuerisms and faults on the part of the draughtsman^ 
the etigravCT wloue Avill he to blame for defects, for the 
solar light will do its part of the work faithfully.enough. 
The International I’osttige Assoeialioii is making 'wny ; 
they have agents in most of our lu'ineiptil towns, avIio 
iire to promote the cause, and have oitened a conv- 
spoiidcnce Avith places—literally, in all parts of the 
world—besides having addressed tlie Ibruigu ambassa¬ 
dors iind ministers resident in London. From |uost,of 
liiese, ‘ratifying and eiieouragiiig replies' Imvc been 
reeetvetK Bubscriptidhs iti furtherance of the impor¬ 
tant and desirable object are steiulilv doAving into the 
treasury of the association; and Avith this e.sseiiti.ul to 
their means, they can hardly fail of sueeeeiliiig in st 
0.1USC to winch everybody Avishes prosperity. The 
c.xperiincnt of reducing postiige has beei^ tried in 
Canada Avitli most favourable results; the itost-ollicc 
there was'plaoed under provincial control lust year, and 
the clia:^es for conveyance of letters, aa'IiicIi up to that 
time had been as stupidly exorbitant as they u.sed to Ik- 
here, were ’owered to a uniform rate of 3d» Of course, 
there was a fiUHng-ofif at first in the revewue, but it iias 
siiuse so fair recovered, that it is believed a penny-rate 
will be es^blished before the close of 1853. Jt j.s 
something, fto, England to liavc been tho firet to start 
so inyjori^t and benefirial a measure. In a report just' 
publis^n^ it appears that the iuetropolitaraf>ranch of 
the ^tisoftce ^or Englunjll. and Wales now emptoys 
at the annual cost in salaries, AA Sges, 
of and the provlndal brwicb 10,1^ 
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a grand total of ^8,099 individuals employed in distri¬ 
buting tl\p copfespondenco of the United Kingdom, at 
t\|e yearly charge of L.G78,on, 13s. Cd. * Under tho 
hoan of j.colonial and parjs abroad,’ th| statement if 
0.'59 persons,,at L.^klOS, 9s. ll|d. Add to this the 
4000 miles of telegraphic Aigre 'now enfeted in England, 
at the cost Of L.fJOO.OOO, and emiOoying 800 persons, 
ai¥l sovie idrW may Ibe fornuxi of our means of commu¬ 
nication, iind the outlay whieh it involves. Another 
question, us affecting intoreoursi', is,ifgaiii jilted al)Out 
—a decimal sy.stem of AA*('ighta, measures, and coinage. 
The Astronoiner-royfil has jtist prononnecflT iuafavonr 
of the fornuT, and Ihousauds an! impatient to see the 
Jailer; so wi 111 such afflhorityf iuul such numbers, wo 
must hiqs' that the sul\i'' 'l aa'III speedily he talked into 
a reality, .'■svi-eH as that tor bringing the fame puhmda* 
into use all over the Avorbl. %' 

A'otAvith.slaiuliilJ' the Imperial loomings aeross the 
Cliannol, seienee is making mh-iinees. The avtifieial 
Propagation of fish, of whii'li so mueli lias Ik-oh lieard 
of late, is steadily promoted in many pifts of Franee. 
A million of young fry h.ave been rai.sed this year in 
I lie eann! th.at connects tjie lliiiiie and tile llhonp, and 
transferred into ‘ seeondary nur,series,’ wliieli form part 
^if the ‘ piseiciiltiiral eslalilislimedfs.’ This iutere.sting 
modi* of iiiereasitig tin* .supply of food AA'ouifI apjiear to 
he unlimited, for I'.xperienee lias now provcsl the possi- 
Inlil V of tran-sporling feemuhiled s;siAAn to any distance 
i Avitli entire success: thus improved varieties of fish 
may he jSitsudueed from other eounlries. Al. Costc, in 
■u report to the Minister of tlie interior, states that nil 
the waters of ]''riinee may he slocked with fish in a 
short time, aa ith :•? OAitlay of L.KIOO begin with, ipAd 
L.oOO Jicr ainium afterwards. ‘It would bo,' ho says, 
‘rencAvi^g tlie ininielo of rfhe niirneiilousudraug hg 
only as jirogress as not ?n idle word, ai1fl"jas'^cionco js 
science, tlie niiruele will ho ri^proditeed generally, and 
become permanent.’ Ts there no one enterprising 
enough to attempt a siinihir o.xperimeift in England? 
It is ouo fraught Avith great promise. 

Amou.g the late prizes given by the Fi-ench Acade'mie, 
Avas one of 2t)00 francs to Miuhmic Oolet. for a poem in 
praise of laliotir. and embodying a llestTiptiou of the 
industri.'d colony at Mcttray. Others, of 8000 francs, 
were given for critiques on and e.xplanations of the 
lihilosopliy of Kant and Ilegcl; and one to .Jasmin, tlie 
barber, 4 )oer, or lliirn.s of I'Yaiioe, notAvithstanding that 
his writings are in the I’l'OA'enynl dialect. Of the 
Monlliyon Prizes for ti.,. reward of vinne, one of 8000 
francs was UAvarded to a woiniin atValeucieuiiqs, ailove 
seventy years of age, wbo, after liavin;^ lived tAventy- 
tlireo ye.ars in tlic service of a wealthy faniil 3 ', devoted 
herself to lii; their solace and ‘support on their being 
overltiketi by a reverse of fortune. A second, of tho 
same amount, Avas granted to J’lml J)unez, a slave at 
C.'iyenne, aa1k.> refused to accept liiierty when It 
»A'as proclain.v'd in 1848, and remained to serve bis 
mistress. Mo''ffet, who delivetigd the address on the 
oceasion, dweP stijjjjjj^ly on the beauty of faithfulness 
in sej-vitude Jiut it is pretty evident that tliis^aying 
for virtue money finds less favour now than it did - 
some yciflh ago. ♦ ■ 

, i.'he communientions nitido of late to the Acaddmic 
have comprised* many points of interest: M. 0. Gra- 
vicr has an important note on tlie,number of sjbigKOt- 
ing-stars, which,' lie says, is always least, ill tlie first 
six months of tho year. On tho 18tli June: tbe ,' 
pres Alt year, it began to lie five per d^, 
to #even or eight by 20th July, when jt •fncTOtb^ to 
eleven; on tlie 25lh,it was twenty-one; and rehel^lhe 
ihaxirauin, sixty-three, on lOUi Augnstj; afterfS^feiSt 
declined, and was fbrty-throe on the 13th/- 
contini^d.in this way fbr twoor th|TO 
nlsliValuable data. Arago says, 
oi«» ttuide to deieiffliae .the 
by slmhltaneous pbk'rvAiiiofis 
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proacnt would be a good timo to re^leat it. rouillc^, 
from t'xix»rinicnta in dagiierrcotyping oi^ silver pjajces, 
has come to'tlie concluStoii, tliat tlioy may be empioved 
jj) photometric Qp<g'ations: to cunmare, for .iuatanefi, 
the illuminating power of difrerent folgurs^ wHeilicr red 
cloth reflects mote light thn» blue, or ahy other colour, 
when shone upon by the suii, or a coloured light. There 
arc some inij^tatit questions in pi^Jlunioery, wliich„it 
is hclicvod, these experiments will help to settle. Zim- 
tedcsclii is pursdiyg his researches op the ohsedre 
longitudinal rays seen iu llic‘spectrum, and lias conic 
to furthert-onclusions rcsiieetiiig the plienomenon. The 
cause assigned for tliesc rays is ‘foreign l)(«lica of 
extreme tenuitybut M. Torrt^ liaviiig invented wlint 
he Calls a polyoptometer, with wliicii lio lias examined 
/he rays, eom^s to a clitrerent conclusion. Again, with 
resp<^i, to cleetrieity, Zantedesclii sliews tliat negative 
electricity, contrary to the usual belitif, is not dissipated 
more quickly than i>ositive cleetrieity. Several elee- 
trophori charged positively, lost tlic eliiirge in ulxmt^a 
moutli, while ^ negative cliarge was retained for eiglit 
inoighs—a fact worth rcnicmlx*ring by those who wish 
their cloctropliorus or condenser to retain a charge for a 
long Period. lie lias also renihied Ins inviyiligiitions of 
anim.aleloetricity: in >810, he sliewed tliat ]iaiii weakenst 
or suspend:^.the electro-vital current; and if inU-nse, 
inverts the direction, and that u strong current or dis- 
cliargc Is prwluccd by couvulsivc movements. Ilq now 
states, that ‘ tlic e.xhanhtion of the nervous-imisciilar 
force always corrcsiamds to an exhaustion ot ek'ctrieity, 
and reciprocally, the return of strength is aeeuinpiinicd 
by a reproduction of electricity.’ 

Tills approaches physiology, on w<pch siilyect tliere 
are also a few ('niiiinunicaliutis wortli iiieiitioning. iM. 
Mourics lays, tliat pliosphqto of lime plays a nincli more 
fliipqrtan5',,*v tho animal ^.-conomy than has been 
supposed: it does something else besides iiouri.sli tiic 
lioiK’g. This soiiietliing iS llie provoking and entertain¬ 
ing of vital irritability in animals as well as in plants; 
and M. Mourics coii-siders tliat infant mortality, espe¬ 
cially in to^ns, is the consequence of a defect of lliis 
8alt~wbie1i, again, is a consequence of our artitidal 
mode of living. ‘Tlie testimony of the learned,’ he 
observes, ‘ shews tliat without a snflicieiit quantity of 
pliosphatc of lime, .in infiiiit can. iiciilier develop itself 
nor live; and according to simple analysis and evidence, 
this salt is not in suiflcicnt quantity in the aluiieiita- 
tion of infants, 'lliis priiicipU) of life wanting* then* 
will necessarily Ins present a principle of disease .and of 
death.’ M. Corvisart proposes a method, wlitreby per¬ 
sons whose sto|inchs arc iiicapablo of digesting, may lie 
supplied with alimeait already digested by tliu gastric 
juice of other animals.* 'This juice, ns is vvgll known, 
has neitljcr an unpleasant smell nor tastt*: it may be 
admiuistcrtd nu ixUurel, or dried and reduced to powder, 
or prepami in various wftys ns saiuies. By lliis means, 
a powerfcss stonioch would bo able to iwsimilatc the, 
• iiutrint«)t witliout the l.aliorious proww of digestion,' 
and with ilio certainty that nothing, imfcestihle could 
he taken in* Dr Audouard says, tlwi viiielar is a remedy 
for liyft'ophobia, only it must be mixed wql^bread, and 
not given in thd liquid form; tind, aeeci^'jg to M. 
Giiyoii, till way bp’cure cramiM- produced iu the arjjis 
or legs by cUolora, is to take tbo foot by tlie heel and* 
toe with the tw® hands, and liend it slowly but forcibly 
towai^s thq leg, and similarly with tlic hand and fore¬ 
arm : the cramps cco^ instantly. And Inst, to mention 
a fket of isbmi^iairativa »te«eiHyi MM. Joly andJLawcat,, 
after a of the hand and foot, 
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it is said the Oluo is to become tlie ‘ Rhine of America.’ 
'Tlie Gafawba grajic, a native of Nortli Oaroliu.% is the 
kiml roost planted. Tlio prodnoo tliis year isf’estimated 
at 400,000 bottles of wiqg of tlw best qmility, hosides 
tlic inferior sorts. Enterprise is .shewn iu anotlicr 
direction, hirgcopublic meetings liaving been lieUI to 
discuss tlic question of ‘women’s rights’♦and nies- 
mcrism; also in the fact, that 83,304 Bibles were 
distributed by tlic American Bible Socl^y in tiic 
month of September last; and that the Arnericau 
Bible Union amiounec tliat, before anotlicr year is over, 
they liope to pnblisli an eutircly new traiislutioii of tlie 
Scriptures. 


A (5 HAVE IN TTIF. OZARlyS. 

nv TiiK Rcr. j vMi:s (ai.nonxa i.\oss, u-n, 

V jouiig l^ualhliin.in of iireat n'ort1i|.i1tc<l, here flcocril cd, 
nnions (lie Or-iirk Mountain.**, in Missouri. 

* * Low on a forest bed 

'■ A ueary pilgrim lay; 

A fever seovelied liis brow — 

* liis liiiiiK* was fur avvii) : 

September (rod iu liglit 
'riio liliio Mis.soui'iaii sky. 

When tliat sad niuiderer sought 
Jl’lie Wed Mail’s hut—to die. 

lie crossed (lie surging deep 
I’niiu I-ihglaiid’s iiolile sliore, 

'I'o learn in patiiloss wihbs 
'rhe forest’s s(*eret lore: 

III* elinilasi Ozurh's green liills, 

• Where free swarth hunters dvull; 

■J’lu* fatal season came, ,, 

Tlie lonely siraiiger fell. 

As Iliiroii’s clear wave breaks, ■'* 

lliislied on ;i drs(*rl straml, 

* lie boned Ills beiiil, and died 
111 tliat far myniitaiii land. 

His sun went down iu peace;' 

He felt no tioulits or fears, , 
l•'o^ be bad kejit the faith • 
i'rmii bovliood's bappj years. 

Hi'side a .swift dark stream, 

The woodniaii dug n grave, 

M’here dewy blossoms spring. 

And dusky liraiielios wave. 

On that sepnleliral turf 
, J No lireathiiig marble weepM, 

* But .angels kiiovr tlu* jihwe • 

Wlibrc that joiiiig (^liristian sloejis.* 
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J’UICE l.\<?. ' 


GAMING, BETTIjSG, EOTTEKlftS, AND i“ ^'>‘M'E-asuro (4Mlio 

INSr r \ N r K ' numin^', Jiiiil ii fi!w otluT 

" ^ ■'■ ' i'l’.wl.'i, oi'ra.sioiijilly hoiir of ('onlU'iiK'ii vliose I'lmilii- 

Tjii'.he needs but liltlc niKilojiy for touebiiif; ajtain upon tion impels to a eontest, nliieli they m!iy*si)iee witli ii 
II suiijeet whieli 'liiis, from lime to time, received mneli bet of J(l(l guineas or so; but llio eomjH'tUor.s, in most 
iittoiitiou in tlie jia'.’X'S ot this .ruiirii.al—tjiat of Iiisli- imstanees wlieru money fi.i.sses, me piMir men, Vlio 
ranee. Mdien a i-reat trutii lias to be illn.strati.sl, Ibe ricr.dly svalk or niti for their flread ; the match is 
larsier tlic number of analojrics and contra, t.s which call jieneraily eoncoeled by a tavern-keeper, Mb* plans it 
be brought to boar upon it, the more iiitelliaibh' will it so as to make it a matter of lnisine.“s. Tlie iiidividnals 
become to those who are most concerned wVh it. ''’he who oiitraf,re, nature by walking 1»0() mihs in 1000 
‘betting’ system of the jiresent year, and the approach- sucees.^ive half-hours, and such-like feat.s, are mostly 


ing Christmas ‘distribution’ s_vstem, induce us to olier publicans’^iriJteges. 


who outrage, nature by walking 1(100 inihs in 1000 
sucees.^ive half-hours, and such-like feats, are mostly 


a few observations on the principle of ehance 


in in-dour games of skill, belting ca’ gambling is, in 


probability, as imolved in many soci.-d spei'id.itious like manner, least^Abservable in those wheie chance 
and anuisements. Let us compare together iilajing, ’ e.Acrls least disturbing eti'eel. in chess- the prince of 


gambling, bating, lutterie.s, and in.surance. 


inlellectui|l games—most players repel the terjiidea of, 

. . „ 1 _ j I._ j . j t.. . i 1. .. 


I'liii/iiif) i.s an indellnite word ; it .sometimes relates a money-rew ard to the riAor; there are tofmai'matches 
t(^a game of skill, .sometimes to a game ol*ehance, and occasional!; between clubs, or Ixiiwei'n the ‘champions’ 
sumerime.s to a combination of both, in order to dis- of ditlereiit couutrie.s, in which a purse is^ilayed for as 


tingnish it from gambling, we will consider llial the 
element'of skill enters into tl** meaning of tlie words 


an eveej'tional ease; there ari' u few leading men who 
derive a living liy leaching the game, and w^ith whom 


jihiy anil playing. A very large munher of onr amuse- tliere is a sort of laeit agreement that they shall derive 
menls, botli dortiestic and ont-ol'-door, de.servc thii^ some advantage from tlic gaiue.s tliej'play; and there 
designation; they demand lillier mental or bodily skill, are a few persons at laie or two of the ehess-divans in 
or boUi, In cricket, in golf, in bowls, in aieliery, and lamdoii, who bold ralher an,nnsatisfaetoiy position as 
in many other ficld-aniuseinents, tlie player has to he shilling-iilayers ; hiil, generally .speaking, it is well 
on the alert, to have his eyes about Jiiin, and to ha\ e liis know ii Htat neither do ehess-]>layevs jilay for money, 
iierve.s and mnseles well strung and read.v for action ; nor do the hyst.anders het on the residt. In draughts, 
Ids hand ha.s to acldeve a certain task, his eye lijis to billiards, and bagatelle, as in chess, .skill exerts mueh 
guide liim. liis logs—in some of tlie.se games—lia^e t'f more power tlian ehance siX bringing vietories 

belli gooiirmming condition, and his jiMlgmeiit has to and defeats; and althoueli small sums of money are 
exercise generalship over them all. So, in sports on frecpicntly pl^-vyed for, they are father to pay for the 
or eoiinccted with fhe water, sucli as .swlinmin.g, rowing, use of the ajijia'ralus than as means of actual gain, and 
and skating, tlie physical powers—the strength and the wagers of lookers-on are few jn inmiber. 
suppleness of muscle—are the real players: they jiro- (!ai)ihl!iii/, a^. distinguished from plkyiug, wo will 
duce tlie results; while the niiiul is a sort of fnperin- inierpret to uienijihose games or exercises in which 
tendeut or overlooker, seeing lliat all the component cliancc lussume^ more important*eliaracter; and our 
nicinbers ^f the body-corporate do their duty. object is to driii^nttHlfeiii to tlie fact, tliat the money- 

Now, it is observablo that skill lias much more to motive increa^'j as ehance pitdoininates over fkill, 
do with these results than chance; and alsi( lliat tlie We arc nqj^warc that dominoes and Iiaek^mmon 
persons engaged seldom care to lx‘t or gamble rcsiicet- iiave^mioh to answer for in this ri'.sjxxtt: the chances 
ing tlie conquest. Tlie pleasure of playing is generally of tlie tlomino-playor dciiclid partly on the numlKtrs 
a siilBeicnt reward. The erieketers admire and cryoy wliich he happens t(j draw at tlie comAenccment.of 
the skill with which a ‘slow bowler’ makes his ball the game, and those of the backgammon-player partly 
creep up th the wicket, or the quickness of tho picket- on the successive throws of tike dice; but the games 
keeper in 'stumping’ the luckless batsmiu# or thj thomselv'cs aro of a very simple and flresido-liko 
energy with which a bat is* so wielded as to get a chnral&tcr, and tho jfnoiiey-motivc has but tittle to do. 
‘four’ or a ‘five,’ or the beautiful' catch’—for skill is* with tliem. AVhen wo take a hasty glance at «ird-i 
always beauty to the imtiatod—which the ‘ long-fleld ’ plajlfe, however, wo find an ascending series of chwicc- 
wns enabled tq make j ^d thqu^i there may bo a few resultS Whist is iierlmps the most skilful (jard- 
bets*among the bystanders, players seldom indulge games, wnd the one in vidch loMt loss and gain may 
in such. So lilteWsc in golf, Bowls, nreliery, swimming, result from the mbst Jilay. 'Ae eompetilors may 
rowing, skating, and many other open-air sports, tho agree to play for a penny a comer,- or for five gnineas. 









a corner, according to Ijicit means; but considei^ablo pocket to another: intellectual. superiority is out of 
thonglit, observation,. memory, and Weadincss* are the question. , * , 

required to ^t through a rubber; and these absorb Sn most examples of betting, there is a certain, or 
'much more of th5 players’ atte^ou, that|, the coins rather an uncertain, coniblnation of these two chameter- 
whidi may ultimately reward their skill. But as we isticsv ICa sporting-man bets C to 4 that Coombs will 
advance to those games Arhero the deals are more 


vourablo IBlotmcut of cards,,and whcit there is more 
excitcnicnt .arising from these uncertainties of fortune 

• 1. _ „ . lAi_ 1 _ ^ _lit.-.... -1_«_•-_ 


up to the e.ard-t.'ible^ 


Cliristinas-pnrties, where 


then in Scotland—is introduced as one of the amuso- 
mei|fs, the panics of loo and spi'euTation, in which 
cliiince predominates much more qjid skill ’uiich less 
than in whist, are attended by far greater losses and 
gains in money. Tlie fast young man of fortune, 
who loses his money by card-play in a ganildiftg- 
hopsc, does >fdt adopt tbc skilled-games: he is draw n 
into the chanec-gaiiies by men who either cheat him, 
or Sre versed in the uritbinetie of chances —what 
inathC7natici.‘uis calU'he doctrine of probif.)ilitics. ^ 
And so in other games than those played with canls ; 
tho'grcat?r the chances, the greater the losses. Dice 
have become quite associated with the ganihlor’s’career. 


of gain is a very in'onitneiil one. Wiiat t)ie higli-(i.;>s 
gambler dkK'Si so does the gambler of low degree, i'wo 
prisoners ha^o been kiiow'n to draw straws for Ha ir 
rations as a stake or bet, the chance being wliieli shall 
draw tlic longest straw out of a heap. ’I'lie hoys wlio 


to prophecies concerning the n'inuing horse .at a fiituTc 
rpee. It i.s instructive hnt mournful to read tlicse 
iuhertiseincnts, and to think that men will .give money 
for suth utterly wojiiili'ss expressions of npiiiiun; 
indeed, it is ;i disercditiihlo fiict, that some of tlie 


played at pitcli-aud-toss^iu chureh-y:irdr> in Hogarth's iiunday ne'wspapcrs krr// <i prophet, wlwso paid office it 
time were simply gamhlcrs, neitlier Jimr" nor less ; and is (apparently) to write columns of ifredictions eoii- 


their sc.areely-iniproved rejiresejitatives at the present eerniiig the results of future races; and the rieliest 
day do equal honour to tlmt designation. 'Die marble- amiisemcnt— were it not for the iKiinfiil ciieumstanees 
players, who know all tlie knacks concerning ‘t.'iree uliieli surround Ibc wJiolc system—may bo derived 
holes,' ‘shoot in the ring,’ and ‘iagging-s ont,*aro .'ilto- from the logic which these pro))Iiets cmiiloy after tlm 
gctlier a superior class of beings; they are among tlie event, to sliew that such or such a horse oiiyht to have 
s/dlled boys of street-play; their fingers may be dirti-, woiqlbough be didn’t. ’J'lie propbet.s and tlio betting- 
but Jack nm.i;ins, after winning Bill Jones’s marbles, vitteetliccpcrB would die away, if the >ictimB would 
is proudly conscious that something better than more only exercise a^littlc common sense. This wiU eome*)y 
chance has conducteii him to vitjory. Ail the games— painful experience; for the closing of betting-shops on 
and they arc numerous—in wliicli a ball is made to the morning aftpr a raei', by unmasking the swindler.-, 
roll without much aim or pi^cision, and in wliieli tlie. will cqien the eyes of tlie victims. 'Tlio n.ature of the 
position assumed by ball determines the fortune of prophetic ‘tip’ or ‘pick’ was curiously illustrated in 
the player, coiifc.under the group of g.imos of cbaiico; an article in tbi.s Journal about two 'years ago.* Our 
they may readily be. if not already^iymiuic a vehitSc object bfre iS' simply to shew that, in betting as well 
n„i/.K .TomWiniT* f> as in Tilavina and D-ambline. blind eliance rather than 


for mueJ) gambling.' 


08 in playing and gambling, blind eliance rather than 


BtUing is a habit so foolisliiafifa'ut al? scarcely know skill is the basis on whieb money is vetiturcd and lost. 

«4. 1^' -tu wi-,.j 1.... T tVllK fKnil* tillItamnSAf 1 <^a WsofflAf nn,l rllti. 


how'to characterise it. It is either Jti^rong mode of 
expressing a strong opinion, or it is blond devotion to 
the deitj of accident. If AB positively as^ts that the 
Duke of Wellington was bom on the 1st of Maj^ and 


LoUerias, with their subvarieties of raffiel and dis¬ 
tributions, are obviously beyond the region of skill, 
so far as* regards the motives of those who throw 
money inlo»them. There is no merit or skill'whatever 


if CD as posilively denies It, AB tliorenpon bets him a exercised by tlio-se who draw the lots; and If only the 
sliMIing i and, if the men arc in eaanest, they endeavour public were concerned, one person would simply gain 
io seek out the truth. It is just jiossiblc that tins what another loses. But there are others besides the 
incentive may lead to 4he discovery of actu^ facts public. When lotteries were legal—as they Itili are in 
relating to the disputed matter, but we cannot com- some gauntries—-tti^'yernment took care that the 


plimont the*3i0jft*tattta oa buc^ being their primary aggregate of be lew tb^tbo aggregate 

object: the shjimiigls'the vi^icfe oTobstinacy or of plf- J)f the sums paid "feir tickets. So it is trfth many raffles; 


object: the«hiyji»gis*the vi^icfe of obstinacy or of jglf- J)f the sums paidibir tickets. So it is frftih many raffles; 
gloriilcatioB,' as the. case may be. But if EF bets'u II so it is with the wheel-of-fortune' ill a basaar at a 
that he will tiirdw a lij&er number with tym dice, watering-place; and so it notirkiUBly if la respect lo 
there is not even, this gleam of excuse: neititer has the distributions got upJiy many Sstfit-lWdosme# at 

the present day. | 


isties^ It,a sporting-man bets C to 4 that Coombs will 
vanquish Cole ‘in « hont-nme, 'or that the Sufiblk Stag 


frequent, where elinncc-distributioa acconlingly predo- will boat the American Door in a foot-^acc, he is 
miuates more largely, where tliAo is less stfopc “for supposed to have .some ground for his wager from a 
skill in avcrtingriiie disasters consequent on an ufifa- personal knowledge of the powers of tlias.respcctivu 


antagonists; and so also in respect to a p.artieular 
horse at Hpsoiii, a particular pugilist in the ring, or 


—there iuul then do we find the moiiey-elcinent creeping a particular yacht at Cowes: knowledge or judgment 


1 , where is believed to be. one element in the framing of bis 
Rnghiiid wiigow Iliit ninotocn out of twenty—perhaps ninety- 


nine out of a bnndveil —who lay bets on such events, 
do not reiy on their own jmlgment at all, but depend 
oil the judgment of others. In the notorious betting 
vice of tlio present period, the l:]|ftters, generally spi-ak- 
iiig, knoiv uotlilng of Hie lior.ses on wliieli their bets arc 
'laifl; tlA-y .are told tliat TatlersaH’s odds are 20 to 1 
against Wide Awake or .Tenny I.ind, and they bet 
tlie 20 or the 1, acconling as fancy rather tlinn judg- 
iin'iit may dictate. If these noti-oOiciul lietters, as we 
may term fliom, w.nger only with eaeli otbef, one silly 
man would yiin just wliiit anotber silly man woubl 
lose; lint the silly men are not left to themselves: 
tliere .are knowing ones at hand. f?omc men have 


Here--except in Such a game as backgammon—skill siieli .i laot in caleulaling odds, that they c.an ‘make a 
lias no qilace, other tbnii the .-kill of the elieator; the Imok’ before the rare begins, or so ailjust and balance 
play.''r is at tbc iiierey of the i>i.x sides of tlie^ittle cube, tlieir wagers, that they will gain something wbicliever 
insoiimch that wbielieier conics ujipermost rules bis horse may win. If to cleverness they add rascality, 
fate; tlie man of education and tli*' fool are redneed to soii'c among tbc iniinbcr may taipper with the horse or 
an intellectual level, for each iiiaifs mental power is ,wiili tlie rider, so as to bend the result to tlieir mterest. 
coiifiued to tlie rattling of two bibs of ivory in a little 'I'hc credulity of betters is almost ineonccivahlc. 


I’liox. 'St?-m»isry nb.reiicjff of jiiitcllectual eflbrl leaies Look at the pages of ouo or two of our Efindon new s- 
^ room for the more excitable feelings, among wliieh love p.aqicrs — tbqre arc dozens of advertisements relating 


the sUghtest gronpA for bi^vmg that ho will be 
mons fortunati thftn rite owr, and nothii^ better 
Can result than % transference of mpney, fro® one 
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With respect to the lotteries of the Art-Union So¬ 
cieties, and their ciTect upon art, much controTcrsj; has 
arisen, and we will not here enter upon IhiS subject; 
hut tlju tradesmen’s distribiitions are matters too 
curious to remain unnoticed! There are goose-clubs, 
coal-clubs, plum-pudding-clubs, hat’-cluos, flotlies- 
clnbs, andsothers of a similar kind, which are not lot¬ 
teries, but expedients for getting custom, by consenting 
to receive small weekly payments beforehand, 'riio 
tradcsmaiTcalculntos how many w'eclss at, sny sixpence 
a week, will pay him well for his commodities; he issues 
a daiTiing prospectus; ayd if the paymculs are made 
at a public-house—^wliicli is often the case—there is 
extra profit from the drink consumed on the o^jcasitJn. 
Hut many of the distrilmtions are n'.illy lotteries, in 
which the members have little or no hold on the honesty 
of the speeulnlor. Twelflh-cako dintrihutions have 
become quite nistoniary; there was one lest Christmas, 
in London, in wliieh ?he nienibei-s eoinpi'ised so many 
thousand persons, that the Hanover i^ipiaro Jtooins-. 
liow are the mighty fidleii !--wero hired for tjic purpose 
of the allotment. 

'I’here is a distrihntinn notv befom a ‘diseermng 
pulilie,’ fV) enrions in its way, that we must oiler a few 
wetrds respecting it. Of tlic who and the wlicre wc shall 
say nothing, further tlian that llio s]K‘eulator is a 
imbliean in a tliickly-inhabited part of tlie metropolis. 
Kirst, tlien, tluTO is to be an allotincfit of lO.uOO 
shares, at a sbilling each; and sliortly before Cliristnias- 
dny tliere is to be a drawing for prizes, at tlie pub¬ 
lican’s liouse. Tlio prizes .ire to lie soinewliat nnrier 
7(10 in number— 1 to aiiout every 15 sli!ire,s. Hut tlic 
ri maiuing fonrtecn-lifteeutlis are not to be really value¬ 
less dismal blanks—O dear, no!—tlie Iiolder of everf 
.siuli iinsuoaessful sliare is entitled to fonr]H'’nnyv orlIi 
of ale or gin. Hut tlie prize-holders, wliat are they to 
gi't? The li.st of prizes is a neli curiosity in its wjiy. 
TJio first prize eonsisls of a ‘ best-e.ahin frei'-pass.ige to 
Australia,’ with the materials for a jollification t(Z a 
party of two!><• friends hefore^the emigrant’s departure: 
the said materials comprising ii turkey, a goose, joints 
of meat, puddiyg' ingredients, and a dazzling jirr.-iy ^f 
hottlos of wifK! and spirits. 'J'lie second prize consists 
of a ‘second-cabin frcc-passage,’ with the wlu'rewitiial 
Ibr a less o.Htcntiitious ‘ spniiid.’ 'riio tliinl is a suit of 
Iiran-new clotiics, ‘made to meiisiiiv,’togetlicr with a 
gold watcli ami chain; and another jirize, .as a eom- 
p.mion to this, entitles tlie holder to tlie silk, satin, 
riblion, and other materials for a Jady's dross. A 
fourth consists of a hedrilSim-set of furiiiluJo; to 
Hhicli a fifth and a sixtli apiicnd sniulrj articles’’of 
furiyl Srt for the parlour and the Icitehtn. Then conic 
several prizes, in wliicli a ton of coal is among the 
treasures; wliilo gi'ose and suckiiifj-pigs seem to he 
scattered around with a liberal Iiaiid. Hut in seveu- 
eigliths of all the prizu.s, the charaeteristie bottle of 
gin, or bottle of rum, is very prominently announced: 
accompanied in some eases by a goose, a diu’k, a I’owd, 
or n leg of mutton, hut more fn'quciitly left alone in 
its glory* 

Kow, the publican is doubtless clever enough tonmko 
a good market out of all tins. Even sui posing tJiero 
to bo no more tlian 10,000 shares issued—iji very doubt¬ 
ful matteri indued—and the sum ivceivod to bo just 
L.500— redticed to L.808 by the fouriicnnywoitlis of 
ale or spirits; it is quite certoiu tliat the cost of the 
emigrant tickets, clothes, fiimituro, jewels, coals, pro¬ 
visions, and i^’uk, will so managed as leave a 
comfortable margin i for there is no au^torsof 
accounts appoint^; and is to the wine, spirits, atid 
ale, there will be his customary profit on them. A» 
he can ‘cook’ his ow,p accounts, why not cook them 
till they are nio^ done to to own taste ? 

/Nsaiwiee.—It may bo ifbught that we ha^ given 
more inip<jrt^ijic 0 to this dlfttribuUoii tlisu it desorves; 
httt it u buili upon a habit or tendency wldeli, if 


365 


properly fostered, would lead to insurances instead of 
distributipns ;^nd it thus becomes useful as a.link in 
OM chaiu of reasoning. It is’ a sal nl ary habit to Jay 
asicie small w-cckly^ums, fiir articles net immediately 
wanted;. A.coal-eaib or a clolhes-club, if honestly 
mimagcd, need not i)c otherwise than good; for tlic 
pureliascs may possibly be made at wholesale pricis, 
and tile mod# of weekly payment be mode very eon- 
venieiit for the memhers ; and a plum-pudding arrange- 
mAil witli a tpcculiUive grocer tqa^^os^bly give a 
vi'orkraim’s family n Chfistmas-feast lor which ho has 
paid by easy weekly' sixpences. Hut tlie very* same 
shillings and sixpences, if invested in one among the 
many khid.« of life-insuiSinco, wftuld lay a fouadiftion for 
permanent benefits, ealeulated greatly to raike the niorid 
dignity anil independence of tlie. person,so iiivMting.* 
It cannot ho too strongly urged, tliat tliese SiiniAsiiil- 
liiigs and sixiieneeJ w ould snIHee to do this work. Free¬ 
hold societies are now pointing out how a sliilling a 
sq'ck foi’ ten years will purcliase freelioid k-uid enough 
for a small house; iusurance-oflices sliew,that if a young 
man resolutely lays aside a sliilling a week, he scan 
insiire L.IOO to a wife or family' when his death i^'aves 
tlicm witlioig; support; ot that if he li'y aside a shilling 
•I. week when his son is born, he Inay h.ave L.SO when 
tlio boy reaches tlio ‘'apprenticiiig-age of f'*nrteen; or 
tliat if lie pays a shiUing a wei'k till, say the age of 
sixty, he can secure a small annuity for the rest of 
his life. 

Hilt besiiks tlie salutary teiideuey to lay' aside small 
weekly sums, exemplified in tlie distributions, the 
small tradcsiiien’s clubs, and so on, tliere is tlie less 
siiliil.'iry lint moreuil'iieral love of tlic cxciti'mcnt result¬ 
ing from cliaiiee, hazard, fato, or luck, cxempliflod in 
gaiiil'liii!;, betting, and lotlenies. No w, lifi !-%isiirancik 
is a cliiince-ganic based flu certainties, nlm’^idlidod not 
Unit one ninn slioixld w in at anjillier’s expens*!, but tliat 
tlie severity of any one man’s loss may be mitigated liy 
ilill'iisioii among a large iiunilier, on eaci! of whom tlio 
sliare of llic transJerred burden' iiresscs very lightly 
indeed. Tlie object is, therefore, much more lofty and 
liniuanisiiig t Iiiiti tli.at of the, narrow and selfish tendency 
just adverted to; liut even liere, if a man likes to place 
it on so low a level, there is plenty’ of iloiibt and uncer¬ 
tainty aiioiit life-insurance. Mo actuary would venture 
to say tliat Joliii Smilli, aged 55, will die at tho ago of 
T'J ; Imk any and every actuary, founding ids estimate 
oil tlie voluniinons returns and tables of the Ttegistrar- 
General, would declare il an even probability—or what 
tlic lielfiT will ejill an ‘ ev . n-wagor ’—thjft John Smith 
will die aiiout tlio ago mentioned ; or^I^t men of 6.5, 
takuig Olio wiili another, appear to have about seven¬ 
teen years of life yet in them, if Jolni and Jano marry 
w lien eaeh is .aged 25,. he. would ho a bold ratin who 
would stale Unit tlie couple would have 27 years of 
married life togotlv-r; .nid y*cfc an, insuraiioe-offlce 
Yould make SfU'h a siinj'osition tlie basis of calculaljon 
for an insurafnc'kn’ ibeir t«o' jo^t-Uvost founded on 
the ciremiislam' QK'AoniT>ii.ring moby millions of 
cases of marrptes fprdiffcivnt djics, cfiftela averages 
— slrikinglxajfOuiform in sucewssive —krf met 

with, 1111 ( 1)100 found to bo sufilcieat gH®i(i,g-ligUts.\', 

If a man chooses to regard life-jasifiranc<i at; a, wager 
made by tlie insurers concerning who shafl live longest, 
and if lie finds excitement under thevidoa that it is 
betting or gambling, Uicro certainly are tho olerafents 
of such ; for Uiongh men at So have the probable con¬ 
tingency mentioned above, y^et John Smith may defy 
any one to show that he, individnally, will die kt 72 j and, 
there is thus the jdad of uncertainty which gambleTs 
aJte supposed to love so much. ‘Hut this is too low 
as^t of the case to be borne more tliui a 
mot»nt, by way of illustration. What voi .te'i'h to 
insist upon is, that ]i&-iusuranco siggtfiitiiy tscliilhihes 
the best features of tnese sorisrel toSite usages, 
and avoids tlieir w«tat. We cminot wafiksate wetfs 
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tciulcncii-*, but wc can sometimes bond tliom; and it 
may possildy bo iiseful to obmpare, as we l^ave attempted 
to dll in tills paper, tbe'different dircetious into wMcJi 
cno or two partioiilar temV-noies inay be t;frned, as 
n means of llm^ug which is theOiost v'ortny to bo 
encouraged. And it is not/’simply life-insurance that 
lies spreiul out before us; tlierc. are fite-iiisurance, 
ship-insurance, railw.iy-.iccident .nsuralice, gsmeraj- 
aceident insurance, honcsty-insuranco (guarantee 
' socu'ties), atiniiity end cndoivnient pun liases, beiiunt, 
land, and^ building societies (always supposing them 
to be Both honestly and skilfully conducted), savings- 
banks, penny-banks — all are modes in which one 
of two tendencies may be cxf-rcised : that of perio¬ 
dically laying by small sums for future puriMises; or 
bf siwiulating on future events whiclmnay be almost 
certam in the aggregate, but which are chance in 
respect to any one individual. Gflimbliiig, belting, 
and lotteries, are but iioor modes of bringing tliese 
tendencies into action. »■' 

_f_ 

DON NINO TON HALL. 

C l> 

'I'iit; remembrance of^ iiiy fir.sl departurci from home, 
and of tlie wrotcliediuvs I endured at tlio separation 
from paivits and lirotliors and sisters, is still frosldy 
iiiipresseil on my memory, tliougb 1 am an old woman 
now, and then I w s a blooming girl of fourteen. 1 
bad iK’en lironght up in a rough way, whieli my falii(>r’.s 
straitened eireumstaiiei’s eoinpelled. as wc'.veve.a large 
family to iirovide for; and tliougli my own grief was so 
ovcrwlielming at leaving Ihem ali. |iiid I wejit bitterly 
when biildiiig farewell to the ■tvildes.iess of a g.ardeii, 
trtxldea down by many little feet (lioy.s at erieket, and 
rirls at h t.le-:.i nil -seek), ye* gwown-up wise folk.siaffirnied, 
that I was tlincc fortunate in being selected to visit a 
I'ieli aunt—our fatlier'schalf-sister—a lady wlioiu ive 
never saw, bu^whose very name alwajs impressed ns 
with a feeling of awe. JJy re^Kirt, we knew slic ^^'^id<'d 
in a grand house far away, and that she liad more 
money at c^iminand than slie knew what to do with; 
moreover, that she had no children of lier own— 
and that children were not admitted at Doiuiington 
Hall, wlierc everytliing was kept in a state of liigli 
preservation, from the niof to the fisli-pomls. Aunt 
! Donuington had offered to fake charge of a niece, until 
such period as our fatlier’s affairs wore a mon‘<iromis- 
iiig aspect; and site selected me, as ladug in years 
rather beyond a mere child, and yet young enotigli to 
be easily maimimd. 

It eertainly'ira.s a very kind and self-ilenying thing 
of AunteDonuingtou t^ inflict upon lierself tlic penance 
of a wild-conditioned girl's presenec; and I believe more 
than onco she was half afraid of the hold step site had 
taken, for animal splints often got the iK’tter of the 
good n,< 8 olution» I had solemnly proinb-ed my dear 
piother to adhere to; and when the fii^ suriiri.se and 
novelty of my now rltuatiou by deJrKs wore away) 
and I became accustomed to lollmn stateliness 
and e^id formality of Aunt Doumngtonwtl her mriutije, 
oh, how I pined for the littered play-r^ni at home 
—for thc<rodden-down garden, and for tlie fW-chickens 
and rabbits and guinea-pigs which overran it! 1 dtad 
never dreamed <ff such inogniflcence as Douuingtun 
Uall^displayedf' and I felt incluici^to courtesy to the 
grave-visaged, grtiy-headcd man-servant who waited 
nptm us, sQ great and pojjjpons a personage he looked 
nud moved. The Hall was an enormous liriclf-built 
8 <iuare pile, aold within and cold without; tliere fvdi 
not a chair out t»f platks-—there. not a siwe,k or a 

spot to indicate ItJfcSiotion. Tlie drawing-room wjfU 
decorated wi^i^ and cwHy' ehina, and witluffich 
oh Which Aunt Doj^nifeton 
, which wcro.iancoTerod, witli tlfi rest 

wmjn.comiflmy wa's expoctecl—^an 
hcCTirtence, Mr D<i»ml^icm, who never 


spolce half-a-dozen words to 1119 the whole time I 
sojourned beneath Ins roof, and whose sole occupation 
sccpied to consist in taking down books from liis 
library shelves, dustingtjthem, and carefully replacing 
them—(I never saw him read—the books were too 
splcudfilly lioniicl for that)—always took an airing 
with ilia wife in a close carriage every day before 
dinner, and 1 was sometimes iionnittcd to accompany 
tliem. Tlicy sat bolt upright in the cori^p of the 
clinriot, looking neither to the right hand nor the left, 
seldom speaking, and then only in monosyllables, ns 
we jogged along the dusty lijgh-ro.ad at funereal paee. 
Once on sueli an occasion I ventured to ronnark—carried 
nit ay, ( siipiKise, by the vividness of my recollections-- 
that* wc had a nieo donkey at home, whicli trotli'd 
quicker with ns ali by turns tliaii tlieir big horses did, 
although they had so little to do! Mr Doiinington 
ri'giirded mt with sleepy astonishment, at my pre- 
sumiitinn in eotnii.sririg his lieaufVfol (diestimt carriage- 
horses wi'li a luird-worked donkey; but my aunt being 
always tlio spokeswoman, reproved me with acrimo¬ 
nious solemnity for taking such a liberty; whereupon 
I hurst into a lit of passionate crying, and oxclaimcil 
lb.it r would go liome. ' 

‘ Home indeed!’ replied Mrs Donuington; ‘j on don’t ' 
know what you s.sy, Aim Markliam. There arc more 
misehief-lovijig hoys and girls at home already than 
your iHior }).‘ii)a can ]ivovide for.’ 

‘ We are not misehief-loving,’ I cried indignantly; 

‘ nolxidy ever said we were miseliief-loving.’ 

‘ I heg your jiardon, Ann Alarkham,’ replied Mrs 
Douniiigtoii quietly, ‘that is the report whieli ri'aeliod I 
^pe. But liold your tongue, if you please.’ I darul I 
not disobey I lie eoinmiiiid, liul 1 wondered who liad ; 
said we were mi.seliicf-loving! »• b 

One day ])a.«sed just like another at Donuington ji 
Hall—nothiiijl to look forward to, nothing to expeeK jj 
anil oil this lie.-ivy monotony for the coinpaniouless 1 
iiAiiig is very torriiile. A stern Abigail, ns sour as !l 
vliiogiir, as'isted me to /.Iress; I eonid liave dressed j 
myself far more comfortably, hut then not so tidily 
ib; Aunt Doiinington required. Stic iwilieretl me into 
the lilirary, where all flu* family assemlA'd for morii- 
ing-iirayers: tliesc over, a frugal breakfast succeeded ; 
—-Mr Duiiningtoii ri-ad his newspaper, and 1 sat 
in aiiotlier part of tlie room, eonning my Freneli ;! 
lesson, wliieli Aunt Douningtoii hoard me, witli other 
tasks, every forenoon, when she had coiiqileted In-r 
donicstie nrrangumeiils. /riiin bread and butter, ami || 
a,^dn 4 of weak hoinc-miidc wine, constituted tlie i, 
luneheon at one o’clock: at two, we weul; u«t ij 
to drive, or, if* I did not at'bompaiiy thcrif on.tliis 
dismal^ exjicditio^i, the afore - named sour Abigail ;; 
aecoiiipaiiicd me ni a walk round the grounds, wlieii, j 
'wo betide me, what a rejiroof was mine if I atteiiipied ! 
a .skip or a frolic step! We dined at four, but I was ' 
so feiirfiiUif eoiniiiitting some solwism in good-tireed- ' 
ing, that i never hail enough to eat; and many a tinio ■ 

1 himgered for the pilcil-up dish of mealy potatoes, and 
the huge brown loaf, which 1 had feasted off s^daiutily 
at home. Hero was silver and crystal, and delicate 
confect ions*-for Mr Donnington was fond of sweet 
things—and oervants waiting, and sparkling wines, and 
1 was courteously invited to partake; but somehow 
tliorc was something w'anting, and 1 shrank from tlic 
invitation, ever since tlio first day when Mrs Domiing- 
ton had said: ‘ I,suppose, Ann. you never saw blanc¬ 
mange b 6 |)rc, much less tasted it?’ * : ' 

•O yes, ma’am,’ I rep%d bltishing^l'blushed for 
l^r, not for myself—* when we drink tea at the vicarage, 
we always have it for supper.’ 

‘ Ay, hideod; that is very kind of the pMSon : don’t 
you think so, Ann?’ ^ - • 

‘Mr Howard, our clerg^a'ni is of papa’s,' I 

replied, * and knew my papt when no WW lietter off.’ 

My hekrt sw^ted, otid we tears rbsei la my eyes, but 
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they were not secn^ rtml had lliey been so, they wonld 
not li.ave been understood. 

_ Dinner over, Mr and Mrs D^nnington dbzed till A'a- 
tinie; and I was conducted to a distant room, where 
stood an old piano, on wjiich I was requyvd So jimetise; 
for Aunt’ponnington nnulc it a great boast, that she 
instructed me herself both in useful and oniamentul 
learning, though 1 made but slow progress undi'r lier 
tuition; iiM hereafter, only rajad strides in acquiring 
knowledge saved inc from tlic imputation of ‘ extra¬ 
ordinary stupidity’—an o])iiiion which my aunt jn-o- 
inulgaled, ill extenuation of lier own failure as a teacher. 
After tea, Mr and Mrs Doaiiington jilayed at back- 
gammoii until half-past nine; and during that ifiterval 
I was permitted to work ill my needle, an occupation 
I detested, but which my aunt said, every holy ought 
to excel in. At half-past iiiiu' came jirui'crs; and at 
ten the household rej^ired to rest, iind idl was .still for 
tlie night. * ^ , 

Such was the routine of my daily life at Donningtou 
Hall, a life I always look hack to with a shudder; 
and J speedily liceame a nervous, iiiluig. weiikly girl, 
terrified qlniost at my own sliiidow. I would have ftiii 
awiiy, hut I did not know which roiid led towards home: 
nhout llie distaiiee I never tlioiighl; auil,»he.-,iile.s, J hiid 
promised my dear mother to liehave well, ami to try and 
please Aunt Doimiiigtun. I’lease .\uiit •Doiminglon ' 
as well might uiiu have tiled to please !i inarhle .Ntatne, 
tin- she luui ju.st as little feeling. I often wondered if she 
had ever been yoniig herself, or if she was horn iido tiie 
world the grow n-ii]>, methodical, siipereilioiis, c;it-like 
pet.soilage she apiieared to me, with n long lean fig-nre, 
and a long le.aii face, and small gray eyes, ami fnlsj 
furls pastodjclose down each side of her face. 

Doimington Hall was situated about four miles from a 
Ipiall watering-place, wliieli has since ri.s(*i to eelelirily, 
hut which, at the period nlhided to, was not inueli fre- 
(piented by idlers, those oiilj' alfectiug the sjiot who 
desired to eoiidiine ri tiromelit and remnation. It was 
quite an (‘vent at llie Hail wtieii a iiepliew of Mr Doii- 
jiiiigtoi^'s, lately married, hrouglil ills young w ife to this 
wateriiig-jilae^ tor a sliort sojourn, necompanivsl liy 1ms 
.si.ster, a Miss, rrudeuec, whose name. I thought, eorre- 
spomji'd wonderfully well with her demure aiipearaiiee 
and manners—she being a spinster of mieerlain age. and 
finding mighty favour in the eyes of Aunt Doiiningtoii, 
wdu) iiroiiouuceil Miss I’rudeiiee to he a person of Jiigh 
iueediiig. Not so was Mrs .Johns ]>ronounee<l. She 
was a jiretty, fair little ereatnre, full of restless kiiima- 
tuin, and never disposed to remain quiet, exSeplHit 
those ttilerruIs wlieii,<diy siiddmi Jitsumd starts, she 
oeeiipled herself with some light fancy-work: but the 
same piece of work was never twice Seen in lier-Iniuds. 
She e.vaminod everytliing oruiinientul with extraordinary > 
iiiterast and attention, ami boldly pulled down scores 
of the superbly iKiuiid books, not even returning them 
to their places. This was a liiigriint offeiie?, and not 
easily fbrgjveii; but then Mrs Johns was a favourite 
nephew'* wife, sui heiress too, tliongh both Mr and Sirs 
JJonniiigton remarked, they would have liked to have 
known more of the lady and her kin previous to Johns 
taking tlie final sttpof ntjvtruiiony. Yet tjjis step being 
irrevocable, they must make the best of it; though the 
restless ways, and wild, loud laugh of the jiretty bride, 
tried Uie forbearance of lier iiompous new connections. 
Polite hints or gently-insinuated remonstrances wore 
equally futile; Mrs Jobus’s self-possession msd equa- 
niinUy Voje imperturbaWo; and, her laugh-S-sonieliow 
not a jneriy Jaugn—-louder ami more fretiuent. Mr Johns 
strongly rosenibled his unelo in externals, being a lieavf^, 
foolish-liking young man, and carrying jicrsonal 
dandyism to an excess. MislPrudencc was seldom long 
sBsent from the side of Ueirsistcr-in-law, to whom her 
devoted dtten^on was remwkable. 

It was . on the moming of a day when Mr and Mrs 
Johns, and Miss Ihmdenw, were expectetl to a farewell 


dinper—they intending to psoceed on their travels at 
an early liomMiext moriiiug—tiiat I had the misfortune 
tft hicur ^unt Donningtoii's displi^suro- I had been 
idle andltrouhleso%e, and she deehued 1 should be 
punished liy weaving at ^limier the* shabbiest froCk 
sclecti'd from my scanty ivardrohe. Very inipcrtlneiitly 
ai^d iiiyn-opeiiJy I a/swered—iiussion gaining tlie entire 
mastery—that ‘I didn’t care for finery, not half so 
imlcli iis some,folks 1 knew^ of!! ..f'or he it known, 
that Aunt Dminingloii sjtorted a jmShsiim oT antiquated 
adornments on stati>-oe<-iisiou.s, and a godR (k.‘iil of 
viduahle lace. She replied with a look which froze me 
into silence ami suhniNsiou: ‘i wi.sli, Ann Markham, 
that i/oii eared lor ueatiiess ami propriety.’ iilushing, I 
apjieaiyd hei(ire,the giiestij in a tattered, i^rty garment* 

I was jii.st rif ail age to feel acutely such a punisl^ieut. 
Mi.ss Prudence ami Mr <1ulin.s, however, were kinder, I 
lliought, than usual, and 1 aoppo'.e tlu*.v guessed how' 
tiji* ea.se stood. Mr.s .Johns was Imsy all the evening 
emliroiileriiig a web of ,go.-s:iuier te.xture •, and so hit,cut 
was slie over her wenjiation, tliat she scarcely lic/seled 
Aunt Donuiiigloii, wlio s.it beside Iier, arrayed in a 
siqierh wliitc laee-scarf, Miieli covered tlie defieieni'ios 
of a rusty old satin dre.—, and i*)fteued the angles of 
her ungraceful contour. , 

‘ Voiir elegant work, my dear,’ said Aunt Domiingtoii 
in an amiahie tone, ‘ really quit^“ comes iqi to the 
elaborate liiiishiiig of this raluahle lace’ -holding up 
an end ol^tli^' .scarf for adniiralion. 

■Ah !' responded Jlrs .lolins, easting a quick ;;laneo 
on the lace, and resuming her endnoidery, apjiarently 
too engrossed by ii*lo sjieak. 

When the giii'st.s had gone, and I wa; ]iro]>aring for 
rest, a hmd ta]i at my ehaipher-door, aud ny aiini'j 
voice saiing: ‘Open hfctanlly:' alarn1ffS?fr,'t,»\vifh ilie 
impre.ssion that the liouse was on fire, or that lohhi'rs 
Were sealing the wall.s. .She entered with a taper in 
one hand, and lier lace-scarf in the otller; trenihling 
with anger, she placed the taper <;ii a talde, aud poiiil- 
iiig to tlie scarf, sin- cried: ‘So, Ami Markham, your 
wickedness is found out! ami //us is your diabolical 
reyeiige, is it, for my just decree of your wearing a 
soiled frock as a 2 nmis 1 iuient to-day 
AiiiJizetl aud bewildered, I gazed on the scarf: tlierc 
was a rent of .about three iiiclu's long near one of the 
eiidii. lay: how i t had been done 1 knew not; and I s.aid so. 

‘Do iiotaild a lie to your wanton outra.ge, you wicked 
girJ !" .said Mrs Doiiuiuglon hiiteily. ‘Who would have 
done this hut you '/ It is not a tear: it^iis been done 
on jmriio.se, and Sarah s.iy she eoiilty^ear to that.’ 
Sarah was the sour Abigail, and no friend of mine. 

‘Well, ./\,imt Diamingtoii, SaVali-maybe right, but 
I did not do ft. And it does look like a cut, hut 1 had 
not a imir of scissors in my liaiid all day.’ Vain wore 
my jiroli stations of iimoceiwi- :*my nipit continued her 
uiihraiding.s, f^tii, iu afrenzy of tears and limientations, 

I eutre:ited toW%ent home, for t^at I was miserablo.* 

‘1 should tell your respectable parents 

of your trieksfMnn^arkliam. 1 lieard you w^ full 
of mischief l^oro you came here, hut sneli ii wkikcd 
net as could not have believed you capable of. ■ 

Ue|jevc mo, however, that if such a thing i.s repeated 
ftgiiin, liomo you go iustautl)', disgraced and branded.* 

‘ It may be repeatcsl again. Aunt Donningtou, but 
not by me,’ 1 iiersfcled, for my spirit was rousefl 
injustice. Slic left the chamber, murmuring: ‘O' 
youwtseked girl!—Oniyfincliico-searfl’ And sobbing, 

I sank on my pillow-, and forgot the, son-ojvs of gitlhi}^ 
in aie sleep of iqjiticcnce. Hut what was tlio scene 

S ght in comparison to the'hubbub next niioirnlilg, 
it was discovered that rents sirotlsf tQ ,thkt. 
m the beautiful white laco-scarf Irad .been 
^ tiirce distinct places, on tltc silken eWt^us 
of tlie drawing-rootntr also, 4hat tlie Aps daimask 
table-cloth spread for dinner, and of Iw^ size,'bad 
been sliced; and lastly, that a Igrge dbUeate vase of 






DresJcn china had been denuded of a handle! Tljese 
atrocities -were all iinpute’d to me: the* curlalns and 
the cldiui werf) sacred i-elics in my^aunt’s e^finiatfotJ; 
and 1 hod I)ecn guilty, she hffirmetf, of lit,tlc I^ss than 
shcrilcgc. 1 heard Mr D(yinington call me a young 
savage; and as protestations of innocciu’e U’ero un¬ 
availing, and only called down viCuperaMons pn i^iy 
head, I hold iny jicoco, though my poor heart was nigh 
bursting with coCtundiiig emotions. *^0 next du^-1 
was sent h6ino, escorted by the sour Abigail, who was 
deputed to announce to my parents the tale of their 
daughter’s duliiuiuency. She was cioseted aloue with 
them for some lime; but whst impression her com¬ 
plaints of my general ill-behaviour made on iiiy dear 
r^htlicr and mother, it was not easy to discover, for they 
weros'guarded in speech. I assured them I was 
guiltless of all participation in thw vicious trick of 
dostroyiiig the property of Jilr ami Mrs Donnington, 
and tlmt it W'as perfectly incomprehensible to Jue lajw 
it could have ,hapi>eucd. My father looked bard at mo 
with his piercing eyes; and wiion be said: ‘1 am 
satisfied, Ann, you arc iuiiocont of Ibis eliarge: no 
cliild* of mine ever yet told ‘iiio a fulseli<^d, and God 
grant none ever may I ’ — 1 threw myself into myi 
gentle inoyier’s anus, and wc])t aloud for joy to bear 
tiiese blessed words after the season of persi'eutioii 1 
had eiidurod. Joy, to be at home ng:iin, in iny own 
dear homo, surrounded by darling little ones, who 
trotted in to welcome sister Aim back^ again. ‘ () 
mother,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘1 am so happy—so hapjiy to 
come home; don’t send nio aw ay again ever.’ >ry 
mother’s tears mingled with iuijio5,'^s slie pressed me 
in her tbnd embrace; and 1 heard her whisper to m,v 
father, w^to stood regarding us: ‘ How p;ile and tlim 
she is, ptiS i Ji tit Mo thing !’ Unit neither oi' iny jiiirents 
permitted mo to speak disp:u'agingly of Mr or Mrs 
lloimington; indeed, they tlid not eueourngo me to 
spe:ik of liienf at all; and om-e only my father alluded 
to tile past by saying: ‘ He, p:itient, Ann : the truUi, 1 
believe, will be brought to light some day respectmg 
the mysterious transaction whieh caused you to be 
expelled from Domiington And I have written 

to tliat ellect to my sister.’ My fittlar, tlien, hud 
written to Aunt Donnington, slating Ids couriutiuu of 
my innocence 1 Wltat more could I desire ? and with 
the ha])py el:t.stieity of youthful spirits, I soon cc:i8od 
to dwell on tlie sorrows of my sojourn :it the Xlall, or 
only to reniemlxjr them as a wretched dream. 

Two ycKrsjiftcr my disgrace at Donnington Hall, the 
master of tho^ils;.usiuu was sunnuoned from this world; 
my father attended the funeral, and remained for a few 
days with his half-sister, in order to afford her counsel 
and assistance in many necessary thougli painful details. 
During this interval. Aunt Donniugton, softened, no 
doubt, by the presence ftf death, and conscious of having 
acted unjustly, aivulgc*d the particulars ^ lier brother, 
which cleared his da^lftcr; though it it pruhablc that 
had Mr Donnhsgtou*}ivcd, these sjngih'u- particulars 
never would have been divulgt^liTus fie matter w'as 
hush^ up, and it mattered nut to him an insigtii- 
fleaut giH should be . blamed, when an nb$,^saut ex¬ 
posure of family secrets most follow that ixuignifi^ut 
girl’f excnlpation. The case was very different when h 
fair yming heiiess was concerned, and tliat fair young 
beirtsB a nephew’s wife. But, alob 1 ludicrous as the 
preamble may appear, the tra^ly wliich followed, as 
related by MN DonninBCoa to nay father, wai deep 
enou^ to smetber ajl resentment had the bIfence 
been even om mimb more wwigus nSitui:®' Great 
had been the rdbhdnKftm tlie o&ataon of Mrs Jolim's 
presenting herlididifU^ witha son and heir ; r^oici^s, 
howeverj jp^aged 1» monriiing, when tiie Jpung 
mother’s .rbw^y ,|toS, plponauimed uncertain,'Oclmgo- 
ment of t MjP Kect htS'iiig fo%wod her conlisiwent, 
phe was>|pr iltsm to itriUct an iojiury on her teiider 
lnfianA?f&ich dausod its death—t&e wM niot seen to; 

■A- 


attempt her own destruction, though vigilantly tended; 
hut presumptive evidence was, strong,. aoncotilc<l fiicls 
thch became’knowu, am^ the unfortunate lady’s singu¬ 
lar propensities were viewed bat as preparatives for 
this torrible crisis. It seemed that, ffom her earliest 
childhooil, Mrs Johns hud manifested the leye of des¬ 
tructiveness to a most extraordinary degree: toys wore 
broken or dissected, dolls’ eyes picked out as soon as 
they come into her possession, flowers pulled*to pieces; 
and although she w;i 8 not of a cruel disposition, hisccts 
shared the same fate. As to housuliold damage, and the 
destruction of all her own wearing-app:ircl, and that of 
otiicrs, by cutting jiioci's out^,or by any other means in 
licr jiowcr, tlnit was inc.aleulable. When remonstraftd 
with :m<I corrected, the child—an only and a d:irliug 
one—declared she could not help it; that she was 
impelled to JoVliat she did by some power whieh w:is 
irresistililc. Hi-issocs and knives were carefully kept 
put of Iiey rciieft, and alt kind and judicious methods 
resorted io, in order to check the iirogrcss of this strange 
disease—for disease there is no doubt it was—thus early 
developed. Tlicre was a decided improvement visible 
in tlie dolie:ite child’s bodily and mental lieohli as she 
increased in yc.'irs, :ind confident liopcs were entertained 
tlnit she would ultimately outgrow the alarming 
synii>toins. At lids juneture, some thoughtless person, 
aiming :it Iit'ing diilibeil a clover plirenologist, :in(i 
struck by the physie.al confonmition of the iiretty little 
heiress's ])cricr:iuiuni, begged to examine it, :ind inad¬ 
vertently exehiimeil to tlie astonislieJ aud attentive 
child: ‘How dre:idf'ul! liere is Destructiveness more 
largely developed tluin I ever before witnessed.’ 

'■ ()f course tlie examined and ilie examiner wore lailli 
e.iiially ignorant; but tlie young lady on Iigariiig tliese 
words, decisively remarked: ‘ 1 always said I couldn’t 
belli bt'iug distruclivo, and 1 cannot—it’s of no usp 
trying. 1 must cut, and tear, and spoil whatev'cr. X can 
reach, that’s certain!’ 

And from that time forth she did cut, and tear, and 
spoil most recklessly, nofwithstaiiding tlie joint efforts 
of teachers :ind guanlians. But on attaining womiui’s 
(Alate, these disagreeable proeecdingl ^beeamE even 
move serious: her lung silken ringlets disappeared one 
by one; and so it was with expensive personal orna¬ 
ments and attire, wliieh were frequently destroyed. 
But it was her restless mood, hi;r laistless blue eyes, 
wiiich arrested tlie atteiuion of strangers; nud when 
Mr Joiins wooed the heiress fur his bride, it avas witli 
tlie fuh' knowledge of iicr nueeutricities. Insanity lieiii!' 
uiiJcno'k-n in her family, the wooer, in his admiration 
the lady and lieu fortune, no donht treated thesa e'iigulm' 
developments with less serious attention than they 
deserved. Miss Trudcnce Julius felt more anxiety on 
^ tlie subject,' and continuing to reside with her brother 
after Ins marriage, devoted herself unsuspcctcdly to 
watching the fliir bride, and by all the means in her 
power ciAtnteractiDg licr propensities. Bhe always 
trembled whenever she saw Mrs Johns with ft pair of 
scissors or a knife in her hand; and her unceasing 
vigilance liod often preserved valuable property from 
destruction^ llow Mrs Johns contrived to tfiude this 
vigilance at Donningtou Ilalljjn the day of the fereweU 
dinner, it is unposeible to say. 

1 could not help connecting in my mind, wifti feelings 
of deep commiseration, the look of sytftpatiiiy wMch 
poor Mrs Johns bestowed on. me in my disgrecc, with 
the fbati: she so snccessfnlly and ctUi^ttfly ftccom- 
pl^lied; fiut when we beard tbftt deetK M ideascd 
her fhimr jncttrable snfferihg, It was e^ent whidli 
none might deplore. ; ' 

From. Aunt Donflington X reo^ve^ a4 lir^itotion to 
revisit the scene of myibnher anlik^p^ai^j 4'bonrtcsy 
which my khid parents temittod ,m« to; decline, mr 
thongh my-fhtlier conttoflewft'poor)to*$ straggling man 
tor many years,' yet were i(?« to lamest 

poverty; ax4 ^ tottod bur 
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liuniblu board, contrAsted pleasantly !n my memory 
witli the cheerless dinners off plate and crystal, whic^ 
had oftcn lcft me hun^fTy and miserable at Ddnuington 
IlaU. r 


rUIVATJS LIFE OF AN EMPEROR RETIRED 
FROM BUSINESS. 

It is gcoerally understood, that when a London tnades- 
inan ‘declines’ business, and retires to his suburbim 
villa, the change very rarely meets his exiKsctatiuns. 
The oliiim he has* sought has nothing but its dignity^to 
rccomnieud it, and tliat hJ finds but poor compcsisation 
for purposes broken off, and llie dislocation of life-long 
habits. Instances arc uieutioned of persons in this 
position growing desgerate, plunging iuu«w into busi¬ 
ness, and losing their whole fortune; aijd of others, with 
more pnxdencc, hiring themselves out as ‘cniployA 
behind ihe*counter, and eigoying, as a recreation, the 
routine of their forsaken duties. 'J'his, we know, is 
the way #vith shopkeepers; but how wotild it bo \tith 
persons of liigbcr station and xnorc iulellcctual re¬ 
sources : say, with a merchant, or a legislattir, or a—for 
we may as well go to the highest, suxee we are asking 
the question at anyrate—witli a reigning sovereign? 
Aow, ilie pccxxliarity of tiiis clever age is, tlnit with it no 
problem is too difficult of solution; and in fact, at the 
present moment, we liavo on tlio table before us an 
aecounb of the liome-life and everyday doings of a 
monareh retired frtxm luisiness.* , 

During a tour in Spain lliree years ago, Mr Slbiiug 
visited Ylffete, wliere the abdieuteil emperor spent 
ids closing days; this visit led liiin to examine the 
\)riginal narratives of the event to whi<‘li tlie ruined 
convent owc.s its historical interi'st, and the result is 
this able and interesting work. RolxTtson’s n.arrafive 
of this period in the eloisterud Caesar’s life, though told 
with all the digxiity and grace whicli belongs to bis 
styli', eoii(aiiis»also ‘mxxeh of llie inaccui’ixey w]ileli«is 
inevitable wdeu the subject b.as been but superficially 
examined.’ Tlic eliief axxthoxity aixpealod to by Mr 
Stirling is Joseph do Singuonva- -once so celebrated a 
scholar, lliat Pliilip H used to e.'dl liira the greatest 
wonder of tlxe new convent (the Escorlul), which xvas 
itself called tlic eighth wonder of the world—an ixutlio- 
rity of whoso existence Robertson seems to have been 
unaware; tlnxt is, in reference to tlie topic in (jucstipn. 
^Sut wjddition to tlie^upplcmontary aid of Singuehfa, 
Mr Stiriiug has liad access to important manuscripts 
in the archives of the Foreign Ofllpe at Paris, and of 
these ho professes to have exhausted the interest on 
behoof of tlxe volume before us. * 

The Jeromite monastery of Yuste is deliglitfully 
situated in a nobly wooded valley, about 1i)vo leagues 
west of Xorandilla, in Estrcm.-ulura. On one side, its 
XV indox^ qverlooked a cluster of roundetl knolls, clad 
ill walaut and chestnut: the front court was dignifiexl 
by a magnificent xvalnut-treo, ‘ a Nestor of the woods, 
xvhieh hts seen the hermit’s cell rise intfi. a royal con¬ 
vent and sink into a ruin, and lias suiTix«<1 ll.o Spanish 
order of Jerome, and tlie Austrian dynasty of Spain:’ 
tlxe garilen slewed gently to the Vera, shaded here and 
there wi^ the massive foliage of the fig, or the feathery 
bpxx^s of the almond, and breathing peifiime from 
tall orange-trees, while a luxuriant forestnformed tlxe 
backgroxm of the pictute. For three monUis,* till 
^ preparaiioxis necessary fipr the emperor’s accgni- 
modotion at the foonaatery wore completed, whieh 
took up two or three years, he resideil at the neigh- 
fouring tovn of Xaranaillii, with his retinuo of Flemish 




soldiers, wlio could ill brook tlie ‘ ways and means ’ 
of Spani^li life. Already hod Charles bidden form.'il 
farewell to thb world. At'Valladolid, he took leave 
or fho wVes of all his porsooal attend.njts; on which 
occasion4t xijas thii\Pericd, a court-jester, xvas saluted 
by him, and exclaimed: f^Wliat! do*yon uucox’'er to 
me? docs it«niean that you .we no longer an emperor?’ 
‘No, Fedro,’treplitlu tlio object of this jest; ‘but it 
nieuiis tisat I hax-e nothing to give you beyond this 
coUrtQsy.’ diaries was delighted ilfc the prospect of 
utter release from all s&itc and cOi'cinony^; iiiul when 
finally parting with the larger scetion of his liui'iteliuld, 
‘liis majesty,’ xxrote Quixwla, libs chamberlain, ‘was in 
excellent health and sitli'its, xvidch xvas more than could 
he said of the poor people xiliom ho fi-as dismissing.’ 
liis reRideneo is the nion.asb'ry of Y^uste began in the 
February of 1557, and tliere, in tlic September y tlie 
folloxv'ing year, InSbroalhcd Ills bast. 

'J’lio ordinary supiiosilioii, tluiL Charles passed liis 
violator-life in true monkish usccticisnx, anil under 
ciremnstaiices of severe self-imposed ]irivation, is dis¬ 
pelled by Mr Stirling’s I’ccord of facts. As is Jiero 
remarked, .a great iiioiiareh, leaving of ids own free-will 
liis iJah.ce apd the purjih' for suekeloth and a xiel* is so 
•fine a study, that liistory, misAd (iiotliing ]o.ath) by 
pul’iit di'cliimatiun, lias delighted to discover such a 
model ascetic in the emperor at Yuste. Whereas, in 
reality, his abode seems to liax'c b^cn as xvell furnished 
as many of the palaces in whieh his xxigning days'had 
been iiasseik Suits of ricli Floniislt tn|K.‘stry; a lixxu- 
riorndy ample supply of cushions, cidcr-dowix quilts, 
and linen; black velvet eouelics, anil van/ easy-choirs ; 
a service of gold s»!d silver plate, eomiirising a ‘ matter ’ 
of some l.'bOOO ounces, .and ineludiag several master-., 
pii-ces ef (..'elliui; to say nothing of liis piolu*?s, jewolj, 
books, choir and organf &c. Such are^xi? tilings con¬ 
sonant xxith the ideal of grim^and gh.astly monacliism. 
And xvo must remember, that at no time had Clinrlos 
been other than simple and plain iii ids ^rsonal Iiabits. 
In Ids soldier-days, xve arc told, be xvould knot and 
patch a broken sword-belt until it would liawe disgraced 
a pirix-ate trooper; and he even carried liis love of-petfy 
eeoiumiy so far, that being caught near Naiiniburg in a 
shower, he took off his velvet cap, xvhieh happened to lie 
iiexv, and sheltei'od it under his arm, going barelieaded 
in the riiiii until an old cap xvas brougixt 1 dm from the 
town. * There xvould, therefore, bo nothing mortifying 
to such 11 man in the ehuraelcr of sucli monastic life as 
lie noxx entered upon. Its monotony accorded xx'illx Ixis 
love of regiil.ox-ity and plainness. Evejaurtbridng, his 
eonfe.R! or appeared at Id bedside tj^TId him in Ids 
private devotions: he tlien rose, and was dressed by 
his valets j qflor xvhieli lie heard mass, going doxirn into 
tlxe cliureh, xvlien his health permitted—tile fatigue of 
going np and down stairs beuig cousidex’.ablo to one 
suffering si^icutely from goiit andigcneral infirmity, 
•Fniiu miiss^- went (xvitli a xvill) to mess —dalla mttssa, 
alia »!cn.va ;yaiflner .xvas a ‘gi$at fact’ in his daily 
experience, »|i«*i;^.^o;,ice of no slight portion of'lxiS' 
tiUment.-i. *^he nioul was long, for ids appmite wqs 
Yoraeious^yfis hands were so disabled with gout, that * 
carving^lmielx he ueverthcless insistol ou doing for 
, himself, was a tedious process; and ex’en mastication , 
was slow (uid diffleult, ids tuotlx being so few, and far 
between. The p^sieian attended hiiti at table, and at . 
least learned the muses of the xniscliief which fiitj art, ■ 
was to counteract.’ Charles, in sooth, was xrWm|(Bed; 
by dyspepsyi mid tluit was traceable, without hesitaf: 
tign, to his. unbounded appetite. Whetjier .to hla valet' 

■ e was or was ual h hero, he cert^y -was flsfoA |o his 
who saw 1 dm succumb to the first (Soiw 
that crossed hls path. Good Ik^etijiAsmism- 
he watclicd xrith awe ttm 
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times as lonj? ns any of them, and' never drank loss 
than ii good quart at once of ll]icniB)i wine.', He con¬ 
tinued to the last to dine upon tlio rich'dishes against 
wliich his confessor,4iad ymtested a quiirtcr o^a centufy 
heforc. Great was Ids interest ^ nneliovids, tunny, 
and other potted lish; partridges were to him very 
bii-ds of Paradise; a woll-scosonetlsausage smacked of 
the sublime. His weakness bciuV gcnaridly kuoxyi, 
dainties poured in upon him from obsequious neigii- 
bours; and his •<-ham1)erIiun, Quixadq, beheld tAtli 
dismay the ‘perpetifiil arrival V)f ‘ long .trains of mutes 
laden,^s ft ■were, with gout and bile. He (Qnixada) 
never acknowledged the receipt of the good things 
without oilding some dismal foa',l»odings of ecmsequeiit 
mischief. . . . iJis ofliee of purveyor w;is commonly 
pxercised under protest; and lie inter]H)$cd lictwwii Ins 
niast|f" and aft oul-jiie, ns, in otlier days, lie would liave 
thrown himself between tlie iniperisl person and llie 
point of a Moorish lanee.’ E%eii iilien so severely 
visited by.gout that he quite lost the use of Jiis rigjit 
arm, and eoul^ neitlier raise a cup to his lips nor nijie 
his Quouth, we find tlie patient’s appetite keen as ever, 
and impelling him to eoiuuiit excesses on sausages and 
olive#: and on one occasion, when he eom^laimsl of a 
sore throat, wliieh iniiJe it diflieult for him to av allow,> 
it is nnms^g to learn tliat his majiir-domo did not 
gri'atly deplore tlie ineonvenicneo, but said senteu- 
tiously: ‘Sliutyniirmoutli, and the gout will gel well.’ 

Dinner discussed, it was tlieii C’lmries’s haliit to liear 
his confessor read aloud from some favourjlc^divinc— 
Augustine, Jerome, or Bernard; then to converse, drow¬ 
sily indeed, and as the introduction to an hour’s nap. At 
tlirec o’cUick, tlic monks asscnililed Rr licar a sermon or 
lecture, to which the emperor alw'iiys listened nitli pro- 
foimd attrition.' • Tlie rest of tlie afternoon was devoted 
t(> seeing rial people front court, in the aihiirs of 

which he did not ecaso to take marked interest: not 
that ho repented of ids a^idieation; so far from that, lie 
declined varioil.i overtures wliieh proposed ills return 
to his ancient dignities. His repose, ol)sei\es Mr 
Stirling, cai^jpot have heen tronhlial with regrets for his 
resigned power, seeing that, in trutli, lie never resigned 
it at all, but wielded it at Vtiste as firmly as he linil 
wielded it at Augsburg or Toledo. ‘ lie had given tip 
little beyond the trappings of royalty ; and liis was not 
a mind to regret the pageant, the guards, and the gold 
Bticks.' It soon became known that the reelnsc at 
Yuste lind as much power as the regent at Valladolid, 
and the convent gate was accordingly besieged vitli 
suitors. AHtL^ng and laboured dispatches testify to 
his zeal in poiii^l matters. His anxious eye appt'tired 
to sweep the whole liorizon of Spanisli policy. ‘ From 
the war iu Flanders, hcywould turn to the diplomacy of 
Italy or Portugal; and his plans for reph-nishing the 
treasury at Valladolid wore followed by remarks on 
the garrisons in Afriea,'br the signal-towers along the 
Spnnislj shore: he wiitclied the course o^bc vessel of, 
state with interest as keen as if tlie I*!# were still in' 
ills own hands; and tllb successe s aij^ l ilaasters of Ids 
son afffected him as if they weriWns <»n.’ Vespers 
and a ]%nderoas supper w'ound up each 

Ilis icisyre-tiinc was variously oecupiciiJ^JIuch of 
it he gave to his garden—raising terraces, placing 
fountains, and laying out parterres. He had always* 
been a lover of^ature, and a chcrisber of birds and 
flovfeso. ‘ In one «f bis caraiiaigns, <he story was told, 
that a twailow lutvipg built hor nest and batched her 
young upon Ids tent,^^ wonild not allow the tent to be 
strudkwhen the army i^tttned its march, but left it 
standihi' Ibr roe ukiii the niftier and brom!.’ 
Dioclesian ■wm notv ipi^ enamoum of his calibagof 
than Obark's Of ktcr^s and pinks, his hoWbjM 
poultry and ttonL his spare hours jere 

spent in the w^slmp Of Torr|a«oi. his meehhnpian 
and clocknjii^iK with ifhOSe iiBenious toys in the 
dcpartmi^ wqidiology, CkaHeir Was Vastly* pleased, . 


Feeding his pet-birds’^ was another favourite employ- 
niout. Tlicso gentle creatures appear to have succeeded 
In his affbetions the * stately wolf-hounds tliHt followed 
at his heels in the daysvwhcn lie sat to Titian.’ Such 
outdoor exercise as he indulged iu, was taken on foot, 
or, if the gout iforbade, in his Jitter—for the first time 
that lie mounted his pony, ‘ he was seized wi4li a violent 
giddiness, and almost fell into the arms of his attend¬ 
ants. Sucli was the last appuaraiiee in thp saddle of 
tile aecomplislied cavalier .... whose seat ani^himd on 
the hay-charger presented to him by our bluff King 
Hal, won, at Oiilais gate, tiiu applause of the English 
kniglits, fresh from tiiose tourneys— _ 

V^ierCFnglatiil -lied witli Finhee in pride on the famous 
field of gold.’ 

Ill fact, Mr Stirling's remark seems oinidmticnlly true, 
that (JhnrkVs mind riiionod slowly, and his bmly 
decayed prenniljnvly. As for the former, ho may he 
k'iiicl to li:)\e had no will of ins own until he was thirty 
years of iq;c—an uiiusualU' tardy devclop|ncnt of so 
powerful a mind. As fur tile latter, he was aged in Ids 
prijiie. Ill his youth, he had hi'on distinguislicsl for Ids 
prowess against the hull and the lioar, and his ifdwearied 
skill in tnieking the hear and wolf over tlie hills of 
'J’oledo and (ifatmda; yet, ere lie liad turned titty, he 
was reduced to amuse himself by shooting cro'ws and 
daws amongs'V tlie trees of ids garden; and tlic lumii 
wliicli iind been so ready to wield lanee and to curl) 
fretting cliarger, was so enfeebU'd witli gout, tliat it 
■was sometimes nnahle to break liio sea! of a letter. 

He was fimd of talking over 1d.s eaiii])nigns witli his 
frequent visitor, the veteran Avila, wlio liad shared 
abd recorded tliem, and wliose flattery of tiie enijieror 
was liearty enougli to excuse in some degrft'its extra- 
I vaganee. Amongst other iinottieial visitors at Yuste 
was Si'pulveilrfJ one of the Idstoriographers-royai, and’ 
tlie so-eidled *l,ivy of Sjiidn.’ Tlic emperor’s two 
sisre-rs, llie qiu'eiis of France and Hungary, also visited 
1dm in Ids seclusion; and, Jo the horror of his cliatiiiicr- 
lain, ('liarics would not liear of tlieir being tixlged fiir 
oip> idglit wiildn llie cloisters, nor woiiVl he even oflbr 
tliem a dinner. Tlie exeellent Eleanor France ■was 
an invalid at the time, and lier dentil at no grc:it 
interval deeply alleeted him: he wept Iiitterly when 
tlie iiew's reaclied him, and displayed an emotion wliicIi 
lie rarely felt ami still more rarely permittevl to he 
seen. Althougli he liad lieeu little studious of her 
liappiness, -when it crossed ids policy, she was yet ids 
favourije sister. ‘ There were hiit fifteen inontlis,’ he 
8111 ( 1 ; ‘ between us in ago, and in less than tbiUJjme h 
sliijll lie with lie#once more ’—if’fiilfllled presentiment. 
Tlie inmates of tlif convent attached to the person of 
Ciiarres; and’witli whom lie was must familiarly con¬ 
versant, were, besides CJiiixada, the ciiamhcrlaiu, and 
Torriano, the horologer already mentioned, Gaztelu, 
tlic secre-liiry, William van Male, tho gcntlcmaii-in- 
waiting, whose reading and scholarly illustration of the 
Vulgate licguilcd many of the emperor’s sleepless 
nights; whose learning, intelligence, iiidustfy, and 
cheerful gimxilicity, made his presence indispensable in 
the royal chamber, and wlio, moreover, was employed 
by Charles to<)ut into slmpe his aspirations to a pkee 
among ‘royal'authors;’ Mathys, the physician, wlio 
duly chronicled in tedious Latin dispatdics every pill 
and potion with wliich he endcaYOnrOd to neutralise 
the daily poisons served up by the cook 5 and Do Itogla, 
the confetyr, one of ‘ those monks who kiiew how to 
malK ladd^s, to place and (jjL^vonr, oiT tigs r^s which 
girt their ascetic loins.’ To tiicsc must bo added tho 
nallie of Fray Juan do Ortega, the chief otnament of 
the convent, a man of ability arid Joarhlug; ‘who 
enjoyed for a time the rotation of, iutyii^ written 

*To tliM* a(>ineitto,,tr*ai*B»s(iw<!rasA#rw»ra»a^S'» patS'of 
; very snuU Indian oats, and m'pMot ptetonslons. 
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Lmayillii de Tormex,. tlio charniiii!; parent of tfioso living ns usual, and eating vornciously. *IIis clinnor 
I>ii‘Bix'.Kque stories un wliicli modern. Action Iiad its begin witli a yirgo disli of clit-rrica, or of strawberries, 
birtli.’ 116 death, durihg tlie Arst summer of’Cliarl(fs's sqiotlicrcd in cream and sugar; then cainc a liigliiy- 
residcnce at Yuste,- deprivw's tlie emperor and his seasoned pasty; apd nex); tlie pThieixtul dish of tli» 
household of their favourite among the friars. repast, wAicliiWas tlequcntly a ham, or some prepara- 

llis ‘sacred Ciosarenn Catholic niajtsty —sii^h was tion of rasliers, llio eiiiperw’being fond of tlie staplo- 
tho style sCliarles ciiptinued to eiijoy -was highly product of haron-ct^ing Kstremadura.’ Later in tlie 
jxipulur nmong the iiionkisli bnitherliood with whom summer, lie li’as again troiililed with gout; and liis 
lio was di^iieilod. 'J'lioy were as jiroud. as his Iiouse- apimtito failed so imicli, tliat lie soniotiines lived for 
liold were itshunied, of liis friendly familiarity towards da\^i on liread snd conserves. Proljamy lio^migiit have 
tliem. lie always insisted on Ids confessor lieing seated lived for i/ears on tliem—liad he chosen’. , 
in Ids presence, nor would lie sanction tlie modest Kiirly in August, his jihysieiaii lieeaine seftously 
man’s plea to be allowed to jump to ids feet when a alarmed idiont Ida stale, anil fresh medical advice was 
third party entered. ‘ Iliive no care of tlds ijiatuli-. lield expedient. 'I’he oi!1^erra-’s'^lionglitfi,were naturally 
Fray Juan,’ he would say, ‘since yon arc my father in direeted iijore particularly at sncli a time to religion 
confession, and I am equally pleased )iy your sitting in aiul its rites. * lie consulted ld.a cui^‘es.sor about* 
my presence, and by your blusldiig wlien caiiglit ill tlie oelebraliiig Ida own liinerid -a ee;emony wliiclV lias 
act.’ lie oeeasionallv broke the royal •e-tiqiiette of lieeii iiiaecurately*deserilK‘d by liohertsoii and otliers, 
I'liting alone, and dined willi tlie Jeroinjtea of Yuste in wlio represent Charles as shrouded and coAined during 
their refwiory. lie took a lively interest ein tlieh* tl-*' solemnity. Air Stirling thus deincts the netu.al 
musical exorcises, and‘ froiii tlie window of Ids iK'droom scene, as it occurred on the tiOth oftAngust l.'i.'lS, 
his voice might often bo heard to aecomjiany tlie chant lliree iveek.s jirevious to the emperor's decease: ~‘*J'lie 
of tlie friars. Ilia ear never failed to deti-et a wngig high-altar, tla' eatafalqiiCj and tlie whole cliiiivh, ^Iione. 
note, am?the month wlience it came; mid lie woiilil willi a bla/.e*of wax-liglits; tlie friar-s were all in their 
fii-qiicnlly mention the name of tlie ollender, with the places, at the altars, and in tlio elioir, and tJio house- 
addition of some epitlict savouring more’ of the camp liold of tin- enii>eror attended in deep iimunang. VTlio 
than the cloister.’ ^ pious monareh Iduiself,” says Singueiu;a, “ was there, 

111 one. respect at least ids eloister-Iife was prijudieial attireil in salili' wi'cds, and beariig a taper, to see 
to Idm—it i'auned the Aaiiio of religious bigotry, to Idniself interred, and to celebrate Ids own obsequies.” 
wliieli ids previous converse witli the world at large While tin* sitieiim muss for the deail was sung, lie came. 
Iiail liecn less fuvoiiralile. So engro.sseil was lie with I'orward and gave his taper into tlie liaiid of tlio 
the admired performaiiees of tlie Inquisition, that the odieuUiiig jiriest, iji token of ids de.sire to yield ]iis 
subject made him for aividle imlillerent to all otlie^ soul into tlie liaiiils of ids Maker.’ The funeral-rites 
public alfairs. Jlis personal coiivietioiis in favour of over, lie professed Iniiiself all the better for them, 
tlie Komisl/treed seoiii to have lieen deep and siiieero. Next day lie spent some time in his jjict'i’^-gBllcry* 
ills attendance at mass was ex-eiiiplary. During Lent, hung iiuiisively and loflg over a portrait of the late 
he rcjfnlarly apiieared on b'rid.iys in hi./ jilaee in tlie empress, and then examined si^io pieces liy Titian and 
choir; and at tlio oinl of tlie appoinleil prayers, otliers. ‘Having looked ids last iqion tlic im.igo of 
extinguishing ids taper, lie Hogged liimself ‘ willi' a the v ife of his youlli. it seemed as if lie were now 
veiigeabee.’ Siam' of the seoarge.s ilius employed were bidding farewell, in the eontemplation of these otlier 
found, after Ids death, in Ids chamber, stuineil witli lavoiiritc pictures, to tlie iiolile art which life liad loved 
blood, and beuaiuc sacred relies. Once wilhiii ll*; with a love which cares, .and years, and sickness could 
walls of Y'ust*, he assumed all tlie passions and super- not quench, and that will ever lie remembered witli his 
slitiuiis of a friar. 'I'lie iHipnlar mut about no two of lielter fame.’ Al'ldlc tlius engaged, ids abstracted air 
Ids clocks going alike, ap}]lied to varieties of creed, attracted the gaze of ids pliysician. ‘On being spoken 
wldeh bos bi'cn Aatteriiigly ascribed to 1dm, must have to, he turned round, and eoniphdiied that he was ill. 
had some’otlier parentage. It was proliahly, says Air The do'ttor ielt Ids pul.se, tiiid proiiouiii'cd iiiili in a 
Stirling, in the Arst iiistaiiee. lauiiehed fe/umst liini; fever.’ Attendants were summoned, and he was carried 
for it is melancholy to And that t'liarle.s, iu ^lokiiig to tlie lied from wldeli lie «as to rise no iiiorc^ 
back on tlie early n'iigious troubles of ids reign, (jlw.-iys During lids, bis last illness, lie^^jsat times 
I’^gretjciL that he liail not put Luther^ to death wdieii delirii"is. High lever am’. restlessMffsl almost con- 
he had hmi in his power. In ids reviewnl of tlic past, staiilly aAlicted him, in ndditioii to tlie pidns of gout 
‘ he tliankod Gtxl for tlie evil he had js'cii penniUed to and violent siykness. His delnlity also heeauie oxtrcnie. 
do in the matter of religious iierseeiitiim, and repented On the 1‘Jtli of tieptember, tlie crowning rite of 
1dm. in sackcloth and ashes, for having ko]it ills pliglitod' extreme unction was lulndidstifed: of the two forms, 
word to a heretic. Religion was tlie ciieliautcd-gi’ound ho selected tte longer, which involviW tiio reading of 
wlieroon his strong will was paraiysisl and*Ids keen tfie seven p^itimiial psalms, a litany, and gereral 
intellect fell grovelling in the dust.’ His ecclesiastical i>assnge.s of ^y^ure, tliroiigli idl of wldcli lie made 
principle* he inlieriteU from ids ancestors, paternal and tlie- pivju'r Jf»3R5!fe,»,*>iii an audible voice, and at the 
uiatcrnal^ and ho transmitted tliem unimproved to his cnneliisioiv' iin^eareil rather revived tliau' exigiusted. 
deseeiuiants—a sorry boon fur tlie Spindsli dominions. On tlie foliq^diig day, lie asked for the cueliarist, and, 
Iluring the Arst part of his residence ift Yuste, tlie being rerflliukHl that alter baving iweivct? extreme 
emperor’s health appeared to bcncAt by* iIh eiiange. unotion, that sacrament was no longer necessary, the 
‘You c«mlMlt think,’ writes Quixnda; ‘liow well and dying man rcplieil; ‘It may not be necessary, but it 
plump he looks; and his fresli colour is to nio quite, is good company ou so long a journey/ He received 
iislonishiiig.’ In splto of overeating, he slept well; tlie consecrated waver witli great devoutnoss, and Was,, 
and his gout made itself felt only in occasional twinges punctilious in his anxiety p) swallow it, an act ihr 
—‘so efll'ethally did the senna-wine counteract the whiclflie was now almost pliysically incompetent. At 
sirup of dtilnecs which ha drank at breakfast, flie eveii-tidchclayiha|tupor, butnowandttenmuusih^g 
Ittiinc-wine which washed down liis mid-day meal, ai^ i^rayer, witli uplifted eyes, liis physician, stptrd' by* 
tlio beer whteii, though denounced by the doctor, was tllS^iedsidc, occasionally feeling his pulse, ami whis]^. 
tlie habitus} beverage <rf the patient wiienover he was ins^ the group of anxious spectators‘ }Eiis 
tiling.’ As the Vinter of ^67 drew on, however, his ha* »t «|wo hours to live—hut one honi'— but half iui 
pilmcnts increased in nnmlpr and intensity. With the liour.l Tlie moniiiig the 2ltt of SeJiteinW dawned 
spring of 1058, his health partially revived under a —8t Matthew’s Day^ liis pricslly at^qdant whispered 
course of SarsapariHa and liquorice^ In May, he Was in lii* car exhortations fbunded oh .that apostle’s 
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Cfireer. Tlieso tho emperor intomipted by saying: the pangs of betrayed fHondship and unroquitod love to 
‘ Tlio time is come: luring mo the candlest and? the be in store for him, ho rushes up to them indignantly, 
cnici/Ix ’—cherished relics, whidi ho had long reservpd aii^ feels them beforehand. Tli6se, however, ore enilur- 
<for this last* hourt Ho received .them eagerly, and able by the bravo and ■ucornM; but the loneliness of 
clasped tho crucifix to l}is bosoSB, and wa^Jieard to his being is iin immortal pang. How i^it that he is not 
s.iy quickly, ns ff replying to a call: ‘Now, Lord, I go.’ undeiftoou by‘his fcllow-moiv? Why is ho. a single, 
His lingers relaxed their hold olthe crficilix, which solitary atom in this tremendous universe, b&longing to 
tho primate therefore took, and held uf befofe him. no system, ajid tho object of no sympathy ? If ho 
‘ A few moments of death-wrestle between soul and cannot be loved, he will at least make liimgplf feared: 
body folloviod ; niter which, ^ith his eyt'S fixed on the lie cultivates an awful head of hair; and if.his pro- 
Cross, and with a voice loud enough to bo heard outside fession is intended to bo a peaceable one, acldiets hiin- 
the rdbni, he cried: ‘’Ay, ./raas/” and expired.* solf^ with stern resolution, to the moustache. ^Idoin 

To tho last, Charles loved his cloistered retreat, ho laughs; but he Is an adept at the smile tor 
Tliilhcr he hail come, <Jiarnicd*^by the religious gloom vAiich^vo have no name in our language, although the 
of monachism, upon an ontranco into whiph ho had Ifrcneh iiidicato it by the word rkaner, cxjircssing 
‘settled with iris empress—although thitir joint purpose the iilariniug hilarity of adcatli’s head. It is no wonder 
w.as eiiwarted by Igir death. His grief at that occur- tli.it his (prospective) miseries should drive him to take 
rc'Uce only enhanced his longing for‘scclusion from the refuge in seJa-watcr and hava^mahs, since he ranks 
fret and stir of worldly existence. himself among,those castaways of the world who :iic 

«• qivivilegcil to have recourse, in their isolation, to intem- 
With Bfc, with cares, with mabulic.s oppve.st, pcrance :i«d crime; repeating, with the proud despair 

He sought the refuge of couventu.i] rest. . ■ " 


of a I'lillcn Angel, the Byronic linos- 


Andathough disajipointmcntg and .vexations followed wrccli*.of happi- 

hini even there, ho djil not seek wholly i* vam. Cer- 

tiiinly, he was not of Ihoso who are ever Becking rest q ' qi - the slioals of guilt, or ocean of excess; 


and *i3ndia|( none. Tlic cloister was to him, iii more t|h, niagn.-'t ^ 
tlian one sense, the ante-chamber to the tomb; and its hIiovc to 
peace presented afcd realised to him some of the again! 

‘ sublime attractions of the grave.’ . 

___!_^his young 

ugly cusloii 

THE SENTIMENTAL YOUNG LADY. with it. It 
Wiior.vEn has witnessed the wonderf of eloetro-biologj’, yituiKTatioii. 
must be aware tliat a power exists in nature to convert “ spunging-l 
"U. c.'irpetSntiWhipartorro of flowers, a cup of hiilk into gQ,)gt 

a glass of champagne, :ind a pianoforte into a horse: at 
least to make the individual operated upon believe in collisions" of 


these mctamo^lioses, wliieh is the same tiling in so far lift lipad. He becomes fond of case and long stories 


as his existing sensations arc concerned. Now, if we 
suppose lltft power to reside in the mind of tiie individual 
liimseli^ who thus exercises at one and tlie same time 


patient, we sh.all moke tlie first stcji towards couij,re- 
heading tho mystery of tho Sentimental Young Lady. 
But we must go further. Wc must sujiposc ^lal tlii.s 
process is not merely e.\pcriinental, not merely the sub¬ 
ject-matter of a sCance, but tlie habit of years, carried 
on througS!}i>^l the phases of young Ladyhood. Tho 
danger is, thaf m the idea is once fairly taken hold of, 
wo shall find a philosophical doubt rising iir our minds, 
as to which is truth ami which halliieiflation, for an 
enduring impression i.s, to all practical purposes, a 
reality; andwcflndl l^e at some difiieul^in determin¬ 
ing—supposing us to bo deliberate any conscieuliuiw 
inquirers—whether tJvo j'ianoforte i^r^lly a horse, or 


ieui^m Uetenma- 
anyconscieuliuiw 
^jlj^lly a horse, or 
Si perplexity, liow- 
ideiUiuD, that tlie 
iction^^he .young 
chance OT stopping 


inquirers—whether t(vo jnauoiurtc iraeiiy a iiorse, or M'lntii tiic coarser iiyroii atmues to os smeumgoi uicnu 
the horse really a pianoforte-. Inww^i perplexity, liow- and butter. We admit, however, that there is some 
ever, ^t us only eliqg to tlie consideiWion, that tlie i" lady’d'procced- 

raetamor^osis is primarily tlie productionSf the young on this point, bread a^ butter cmteming in 
1 1.... xtXi j i. .11 i.. - - 1. . ! rc.ihty muth more of tho fattenmg pnndplc than 

Wy . Will, and wo shall h«ve^some chanw^ stopping ^ ^ 

short of absolute bewildcrmimt. Bu,. all tins we arc ih crackling of bar iiorsago-strings, 

hopes of sett^ in a clearer ligld os wo got along, og jf they were so many pistdishofs fired by an 


althoughjudidiousreadcrswilldoub^smakeallowaiiee ambuslicd assassin at her peace, 
for the mctt^liysicalobscBrity of the subj^t. the 'Vulgar suffusion to whkh her 


lot uie mcw^hysicatOBScyrity ot tnc suqjm. tiio vulgar suousioh to wnicn ner laqo, ^ hwiu. « 

The sentimental yomg wwiy has a family-resemtilimce spread ffif hue of h^Uh over Uio psde si^^s check 
to the sontii^bmtal young ^tl^an, but persoiftilly j?*h mere hypocrisy of najW! aq d ^ 

^y arehhlihe^as'tt,, they Vere flo relatives at j^. ffoin 

coaneAm &m oC tlte ma^ulin^ 


modify hi, sentlm^teKly. Ho la not merfoly, 


hat more, TUe ha« cj^red his sbui 
cipation. He b^tdw#lds Borilempt ,tmd dhto*tation 


from wine. j 

Tlie senfimeatai youhg 


Til>oa in the Ibn:^ of iui s&ysMs. Kjwvkgrco^ 


Tlio niagn.''t of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
'Die sliorc to*\vhich then' sliivcred sail can never stretch 
again! 

Tliis young gentleman finds the W'orlil he defies an 
ugly ciisloincr. It thrashes him into good-biimonr 
with it. It knocks him about till ho has no breath for 
yituiKTatioii. His betrayin.g friend heliis liitu out of 
a spunging-ljouse, or lie heliw tlie other, whieli is all 
one. He uiiinies his uurequiting love; iirfA discovers, 
to ids consternation, that he has ciianged her hito a 
Mile. All Ilfs eornors are finally rubUd oft' by tbt 
collihions of time; likewise the hair from the crown ol' 


and sipping claret; he giifiws gouty and obese; he dies, 
and is buried. 

• Tlie scnliincntal young lady i.s quite a different 


tlie volition of the operator and the docile faith of tlie 1“' is more melancholy thatf severe, more 

.... plaintive than vitupern ive. There i8_a mystery in her 


sadness wliieli piiques the curiosity of others—^perhaps 
Jier mvii. Slio has various difileulties to-struggle with 
in a world tliat seems to bo made up of niftagonisms 
between mind and matter. Her tendency to mljonjioint 
is kepit down only by the ccaselosa anxiety it costs Iicr; 
apd n^dislressing apiK'tite forces lier to all 8or(.s oi' 
ex'pedientSifi At dinner, she will trouble you for jvithiw,' 
more than the*side-bonu of a^!hickcn, ‘as is not 
partial to anima^ food,’ and as' she hii^ ealeai enough 
of bread and butter before tho company ciunc in to 
remove the sensation of hunger. It is to tliii delicacy 
of eating, in fivet, she ow'es the faint iierfUroo included 
by Barry^'ornw^t among the attributes of beauty, but 
which tlie coarser Byron alludes to os smelling of hrc.ad 


lOthm? misery is 
4, is liable. To 


is seldom cathcly suoccMftil, the ^Wished from 
every other spot, lingering , 0 <! 0 «siohli|^i^*i^ noi^u 


absMms 

’ itiii' A'j^v'y'epiatolary. 
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a single iudividuol. ^ This is the serious business of her catiyc with the world, but apt on the subject of her 
life. On Qouiing down stairs in the morning, she darts earlier history, No man kiK)wa to tliis day the nature 
upon the basket on the hall-table like a bird of prey. oS lier written correspondence, or the secret of her 
At other post-hours, she watoluS at the parlour window, confidcntyid whispers. In the ineoiftiine '%he gives waj* 
She has learned to interpret the physiognfjmy of the to her natural tcndolcy, thrives on wbat she cats and 


ow. coimcicntyu wiuspcrs. In the incoittiinenhc gives way 
She has learned to interpret the physiognijiny pf the to her natural tcndolcy, thrives on wlsat she cats anil 
postman, 'tetween whoih and her there is gradually drinks, acquires a good rouhd comfortable armful of a 
developed if masonic intelligence. Sometimes he shakes waist, while llio warfi hue of lualth, subsiding from the 
his head, and says, ‘No, mi8s,’wit]i a deprecating loolc; tahtalising iiosition it had taken up on her nose, dif- 
aiid at otter times puts the looked-for letters into lier lUegs itself over her riiie clieeks. IJcr delicate voice 
hands confldontially, and passes on as if relieved from a grows distinct* and mnV-only; arjil her kugli rings 
responsibility. What is the subject of these letters? sharp and clear through the room; In thog*ourse of 
AVe dare not conjecture; but we have a dim impression time, slio lias any reasonable nunilier of childfrn, or 
(hat they relate mainly to metaphysics, and contain tlje uny unreasonable number; and she takes special uire 
true, key to ever so much of tlie pliilosopliy f>f lite. tliat not one of tlicni shall havjimy chttnee of turning 
But wo must here advert—and not without indignation out a Hentinienlal Young Lady. 

'—to the pracfice tliis young lady lias of crossing her * •» ^ * 

letters. This she perpetrates not only vertically, but “ "T" ^ ' 1 

often diagonally to bo»t; thereby eonvertihg the letter GEOGRAPHICAL PRO G U E S S. 
into a dense congeries of scratches, .as aiiiiitelligible as ™ i , e .1 1 o • . 

the Rosetta Stoim would have been if its tl.reb inscrip-* Presidents of tl.e Loyal Geographical bocicty .are 
tions had been jumbled together. It was oui'iiitenliuii, hecustomod to deliver to the members gf that useful 


often diagonally to bo»t; thereby eonvertmg the letter GEOGRAPHICAL PRO G U E S S. 
into a dense congeries of scratches, .as aiiiiitelligible as ™ i , e .1 1 o • . 

the Rosetta Stoim would have been if its tl.reb inscrip-* presidents of tl.e Loyal Geographical boc.cty .are 
lions had been jumbled togetLor. II avus oui^iutontion, ft^customod to deliver to the members that useful 
M e may hint to those coneerned, if a certain borougli corporation an annual address, in which they contrivo 
tliat slialLbe nameless, had not uriaceouiitahly rejected to embody all that is ni'W,or striking in the liistocy and 
our proffered services in parliament, lo iiitruituee a progress of jl^ography for the prcjeiiiiig twelve months, 
hill bringing tliis oflene(?~u( iireseiit reejtoiied a mere From ‘penny maps’ to ‘anomalous tides,’ from tlio 
iminor.'illty-—mto the category of criminal imsdemean- laving down of a slioal to the deterinmiiiioirof a iffoun- 
ours, visited by lengthened impnsomiuTA bread and height-everything is pressed into tlic record. 

'fhe sentimciital young lady has iiM.allv another tlwir s<-icutinc value, tliese luldresses con- 


friend, who resides in the next street. 'I'liey take 
solitary walks together; they go to one another's 
houses at all sorts of odd times ; tlicy are always seen 


tain's height—everytliiii.g is pressed into tlio record. 
Apart from their si-iciitific value, tliesc addresses con¬ 
tain niiioli Vliat is popularly interesting, and we shall 
make a brief abstr.acl of otic or two of the last deli¬ 
vered, for tlie iiifoi'vi.itiuii of our readers. First of all. 


speaking to each other ooiifidentialiy, and are iieve* we are iiifoniied Hiat, from tlio fond employed for tlic 
overlioiiril.,,No one knows tlie nature of their inti'r- promotion ofgeograpliicaldiseovcry,t.wenty-liycguineas 


overheard.,,No one knows tlie nature of their inter- _ _ .. . . .. 

eominunieatioiis. When a third person upproaclies, ^cre aw>Vded"tJT>rW^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ba-y look at each other vvar.ungly, a^l me silent, and resemehes in ‘ a large iKirtion of the peninsula of 
1 heir private business follows them everywhere; and * i • i‘ 1.1 x * n t •n »• 

when they meet in the evening, they sit side by sitJe. nthe.to untrodden byTEuroiK>a.is,’ m the years 

wliisiaa'ing hi a corner of tiie room. Tliey eoiivi'rso a to IHl.i. As the region is one hut hltlo known, 

great deal, too, with their eyt%, exehaiiging llie looks it mid as tlie doctor is iicrfectly conversant vvitli the 
is eustoni.ary to designate as ‘ uieaiiing,’ when people languages of llic East, and considers tlic Atab mode of 
don’t know wjiilt tliey mean. • life preferable lo that imposed by conventionality and 

It might W supimscd tliat the sonlinicntul young eivilisatioii, he is to lie sent out again to make furtiier 
lady would be in love with the seiitiiueiital young exidoratioiis, as soon :u. .‘.ufficieiit sujiplies can he raised. 


pitloraan ; but this never hapisms. Her eliosen one, q^. .„,.cnimei.t and the East India Company have 
iiotli in mind and person, is tlic most eoiiiiiion-place , ., . . t >, * .i ■ . , 

specimen of his se^ All the qualities she .adores in contributed L.SOO, but a.s this sum is not considered 
Iiim are electro-biological; and betvv'con lier and her adequate, the Grand Duke Goustantme, president of 
friend ho is made up into a figure vvhicli li«.s own the Iiuiierial Geographicrl Siiciely of ^ jfct crshurg, 
mother would not know'. Even when lie laugh# at .Vu luis been asked fi.r further aid, and vjJs^lOiis answer 
A'litiififNiit—of which l'.» cannot make bead hr tail—she comes, tlie liardy Swede will again sctffdl'tli. A similar 
is delighted; for it is not to he exin'cled tliat these amount of tvveiity-livu guineas has also liccn given to 
shocking men sliould compi-elieiid if woiiiim like-her. Brunner'for explor.ilioii of the Middle Island of 
Slie tliiuks, however, tliat he is improssiohahle. llis, Zealand—that on vvliich the Canterbury Golouy is 


w.™ nrnriiw.! and th.ro ia no Unn,a To lo Sloe ot the aiu loui lo rous" 

‘engaged' Is paradise, with inarriiigc looking beauti- for greater 560 <iay« thal 

fully bli »5 in the distance. She never would piorry, if jonriiey lasted, RJiLs tracing tlio ci 

.' . a • • 1 _1_ I..-. _ S_-_ x.v 1.... _ _a _. 


:d. IWtrav 
f the im'rio 
eater 


.'rior, ami had to rougli it jinUty severely 
^^f the r>tiO days that his lulveutnroas 
, ^feiiies trneing the courses of several 


excliango conscious looks with nim, iwiu meiimng ones mmi-ofitw 
with Her friend, and to liear people whispering about ' „ 


her os die enters the room. ISho has, in fact, an 
insilnctive inlagfiving as to marriage. 

And no wbttder: fer that is tlio end of the senti¬ 
mental youstif: lady. • iJe sooner is the nio^ ring on 
her fln^, “i^Bn the hallucination vanishei, and ^lie 


iict, an persevering of the searchers 

for the missing Frjuikl ill expedition, Has had thy So- - 
10 sonti- ciety’e gold mevial awarded to him * for his survey of 
ring on Boot|^a, under most severe |>rlvntions, in 1848,; and for ■ 
and slifi his recent explorations on foot and in boats of the coasts 


sees nOt^g alkhit her btft pianos, carpets, and milk nf’Wollaston and Victoria lands, by wUSch maniy. iHV- 


and frater, ^0 abandons bread and butter, aitd talses 
wlthttiit mmontB to Animal food and two glasses of OL 

J>' m 4:.. . « ' .».. ' . . -j-.til. Alifx wvMaAwkkAM wsSsMa 


,nt additions liavc been mode to the geogrkphjr of 
retie regions.’ Hie greater part of ^0 journeys, 


'IwtirrtA’ tl ' fm . h« own accord the how mtudt Way be accompUsHed roiolute perseve- 

tHA Wried lady grows commiW-1 ranee, even under the n^tunfovetr^^^Unutanecs. 
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A scfoml medal vas given to Captain II. Slraehey, 
of t lie East India Comp.any’s service, ‘ % hi» oxtertaive 
explorations and surveys in Western Tibet.J 
Appointed to* dotefniino the iimBs of Raj^h Goolab 
■Sing’s territory! and has'paade iw aequaintccl with a 
region “>00 miles in Icngtli, bonionng on Ghinn, herolo- 


Tufuing to Aft-ien, wo find by a series of levellings 
recently, carried across the fstidnus of .Suez, that 
instead of there being a diiibreuue of thirty feet 
between the level of thff Red Sea rind that of the Medi- 
terriinean,, as has so long been believed, there is in 
reality little of none—an inWresting fact, Which will 
bo still further verilie<l during the progress of the 


fore undescrilied ; and another portion oil the Wankwn r-.iilway-works to be set on foot in that locality under 
our maps will now be filled up. the sni)crintendencu of Mr K. Stephenson.-^ How the 


our maps will now be filled up. 

The coast survey' of the ijritisli islisnds, and other 
parts of <)ur empire, is still c.arricd on; the southern 
and eWern shores of England are those now under¬ 
going examination, wlij/e Captain Rocchey is pursuing 
his inquiry intb the tidal ]>heiu)mena of the North Sea. 
tA grand cha|^t of the lower eoursti of ti>e Tyne, 30 feet 


past and jireseiit will l)c brouglit togetlier by having 
light thrown on ancient geography by modem enter¬ 
prise! Hesidos this, an attempt is iH'ing made to solve 
ajuilhcr important problem in the Valley of the Nile, 
liepsiits has stated in bis jfi-cat work on Egypt, that 
this river formerly flowed at a much higher level than 
now. having in the course of ages worn flw’ay its bed to 


in length, has been laid down on a scale of 27 inches to a dcplli of Iwcnly-scven feet; and this statement being 


the mile; and the Iliiinhcr is being %nrve 3 'cd from the 
sea up to Goole, and will be similarly noted, it bcin*' 


disputed, a Acep pit or well is t(%be sunk at Heliopolis, 
with a view to examine the strata and deposits through 


found of essential importance to pres<-rve evidenee‘o*f it'Hows, and thereby deleriuiiie if any and wlial 

the situationftf banks and shoals for future reference: ‘■l>anfn- b»* taken place. The work for this purp<,se is 
• . 1 . , 1 .1 i\ _ 1 , 1 . i „>• under the direction of Mr Lcominl Horner, who ilelrays 

especially as that vast slioal, the Hoggerl>.uik is s.ud ^ j 


- , - , , • I the eo.st with a portion of the annual grant iihiced by 

to bS rising higher every dii^-, and in some places so g„veriiineiit *at the disposal of the RoyaU Soeiely ; 
near to the surface, .ts to become a formidable daiigeix which has lately' iweivc'd a cuiisigniiient of cases filled 
The goologiieal survey is also progressing; the slii'ct maps wit h siH-oiinens of the eartli taken from the exeavatioii. 
of North Wales are finished, and those for the Staffonl- Jleainvldle if appears that, like Sweden, the Arabian 
shire eoal-fleld aiaktlie Herbi'shirc mining district, are (iiilf-regioii .iiul Abyssinia are undergoing slow and 
in a forward state; the latter lire to contain tracings of gradual iiplieaval. In ndditiim to these researches, 
the mineral veins, which will render tlien^pifrlieiilarl,!' aethe exjilorations are going on in the nortli, east, 
valuable. Snell labours, however, are not eoiifiiieil to west, and simtli of Africa, ami more than one tnaity of 
EngiamI, they are going on in most of the eonntries eonuneree 1ms been signed between J'higluml and the 
of Europe., The ‘'J' 0 )iogra]ihieal Siirvei- of Sweden,’ petty inoiiarelis of the interior. The Rev. Mr Liviiig- 


the mineral veins, which will render tlien^pifrlienlarl,!' aethe exjilorations are going on in the nortli, east, 
valuable. Snell labours, however, arc not eontiiieil to west, and sontli of Africa, ami more than one trisity of 
EngiamI, they arc going on in most of the eonntries eonuneree 1ms been signed between J'highiml and the 
of Europe., The ‘'J' 0 )iogra]ihieal Siirvev- of Sweden,’ petty moiiarelis of the interior. The Rev. Mr Liviiig- 
to eoinpriso 2C0 sheets, is aetivel.v persevered with; the stem aiinouiiees the exislonee of another lar^e lake, 2C>(t 
rfrigononft;trjcaL survey of Russia has been iiaprogrcss miles north-west of tliat now known as Hake Ngnnii; 
for thjrty^ears, yet not niorctlian about om-fourt!i of the great Lake 'I'eliad is being navigated by European 
the European portion of*tlmt great einpiix' i- completed; boats; and ellbrts are being made to nwJi those niys^ 
Eranee, I’nissip, and Austria, too, an- busy with wlmt tcrious iiiomitams iii which tlio Nile is supposed to 
we call ordmiiu-e maps, all of the most com]irelicnsive rise, for, as t'aplain Smyth observes, ‘no European 
charaeter. Oiir trigonometrical survey of India is traveller, from Itriiee downwards, has yet seen its true 


charaeter. Oiir trigonometrical survey of India is 
extending,%aviug reached the meridian of Lali</rc, in 
the Eunjab territory', besides the lines working in otlier 
iRrections, the whole of which will eveiitimlly be united 
in one great scheme, forty sheets being already engraved. 
Tliese; with the surveys in America, the AVest Indies, 
the Mediterranean, in the Australian seas, and Indian 
Archipelago, shew that we are dailj' arriving avt niori’ 
accurate gcograiihical knowledge. 


traveller, from Jlriiee downwards, has yet seen its true 
source.’ 

t In Aiiicriea also, the same jicrsewering spirit of 
inqniiy i.s exhibited: every niuntli ifbw fjuits are 
brought to light, or old ones verified, and the vessels 
of the British ami Amerieuii navies arc diligently and 
aceimitely surveying the eoa-sts. The exainination of 
the Oregon and (’aliforniu shores appears to liavc lK‘(;n 
carried on under peculiar diflieulties by Ueiiteimiit 



degree ildliher known noijnttedited,' and Shipwraped ‘It has no outlet ;* aod^ 
crews are slaughtci^ by th^ and devoared,«« mwJi what I have secBj wtat a 
from a desire to Ininiiaa fl«ih, as from a re^fious of the Mqmjons) nor tiN 




from a desire to Inimaa n«ih, as from a re^fious of the Mqrmons) nor the l|t4 t^' Pi 

.duty wliidt they^tovolong obUrved, iiotwitlistftis&otf. utility to omnniercial hi>«lrSfp»id^fe C'«’ 
aUtheremoi«tnmcesi«r inl»i4sarie». {' These are but a few 


Agai n_L w e have further information concerning tlmt M'ArtJiur, an Aiiiericnii officer, who died reeentry at 
little-knoW^»sountiy lying hctw'een the lllaek ami Pgniiiipi. ‘ He lUTived in Califuriiia with n Mimll 
CaspLm KeasCJ^f Ilabyloni.'i, and otlicr interesting vessel during tl^e worst pluisc^f the gold-fejfj|j!i>- llfS 
localities in Asi.'i Minor, of which maps are in prepara- crew revolted and deserted, amion one occasion pilelied 
tion. Amlgoiugfurthcrcast, wefimi llmtaeoiisider.iblc into, the sea nti «offieer, who, by the merest iniraele, 
extent <of the interior of Borneo lias been explored drifted' to the shore', and was restorei] to Bfo. 'J'be 
by IJr Schwaiier, wh% by availing himself of rivers mutineers were pursued, captured, and hanged; but 
hitherto supjiosed to lie uiinavigable, htmgained more while pushing Ids labours, the active commander had 
knowledge of the interior regions ot tlmt viist isl.'im) been obligifid to mannde his men to their boats.’ Then, 
than has hitlierto btsm found practit^e. Several of in another quarter of the same country, ftirthcr cxaini- 
the South Sea islands, too, tlic subject of nation lias .added to our knowledge of the nowren-itory 

more accurate exploration and survey tlian heretofore; "f Utah, the head-quarters of the Mormons, whose pro- 


more qpeurate exploration and survey tlian heretofore; ef Utah, the head-quarters of the Mormons, whose pro- 
and wc arq.told of Hawaii, that it has made such rapid ceedings of late Imre attracted much uttentioq by their 
atlvancosreince the beginning of the preseii* centuiy, singularity.* 'Ilic physical situatiou Of Uie country is 
when its condition was nearly the same as when Ubok described as •‘very curious: surrounded on all sides 
visited If, ‘ diat Christianised men arc met at every by frightful rotiks, covered with snow or saline offlo- 
tuhn habited tfi Europ^th attire; ^louses with glazed resecnecs. Tho vast basin In which these Jpebplo have 
wiiidowa have stt^rseded the wigwam-huts; tl»e canoes phicod their city is ibrtile, healthy, and ^imated to Iw 
hkve ^vfen way to sclwohys and ships; and Instead of capable of readily supporting a tuillitm people; it is 
utter jignorahee, the natives are instructetl by •three alwut sdognlles in diameter, and'elevuted'lo^ or COOO 
weekly newsfmpcrs.’^ Of the Jtejeans, a diffcaeiit fodl above the sea,* It tfoatalas that :J^toa#l^iiWo 
account is ghfou! acetadlng to Captain Erskine of tha og water’known as tho Great Salt Ifake; of >hWf 


npvip^'frbm 
fvmciormn 
>f thA^tghtest. 
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inveatifration for the |>ast two years, and coniuig ones 
give promise of still further knowledge, seeing that 
Bcicntiflu i\istruments iind resources are every t|jiy 
nuilliplying, and are-produced iti greater perfection. 

< • * • 

, I S I s.* 

This is a book that will i)robably bo niisunderstond by 
the word^tchers and linc-and-pluniiuet critics. They 
will describe it as only another tour in Egypt, that 
tells nothing new, and can tell nothing new, since 
everything has b(K?n already told a score of times. 
And this is to some exteijt n fact—^yct quite untru*. 
Tlio book is a tour in a terribly bctravclled country, 
aud it adds no.nioi'c to our knowledge of Egyiit than 
the Sentimeiilal Jouriipy docs to our knowledge of 
Eruuco. Yet, like thu( work, it is full of iA)vclty ; it is 
full of pictures absolutely original; aiad although the 
people it treats of, and their classes iind occupations, arc* 
the same that have become so familiar to nS, they arc 
represented in a light .so strange as to be .sometimes 
startling.* In many rcs^jccts, the author .flatly contra¬ 
dicts all funner travellers. To him, the country, even 
in its wildest and dreariest aspects, is a ^anidise; and 
the character of the very worst of the injjabitants has 
points of relief that enchant him. The reason is, that 
he carried hUowu atmosphere with him, through which 
he saw and felt; or that he diffused liis own spirit 
throughout t)ie whole of visible nature, till the objects 
he Ix-hcld seemed to become a portion of himself, and 
ho of tljcm. To understand this, it i,< only iiecess.irj^ 
to read thW following eloquent hurst, elicited during 
a morning stroll in Nuliia:—MJod only knows what 
Ifecasioned the pleasure 1 tlien felt in being alone, 
seeing I am the least solitary creature niwii earth; hpl 
it was .a pleasure ; and day after da 3 ’^ I sought it, some¬ 
times before the fainte.st da^^ii luul reddened the cool 
orient, somctiitjes in the deptli of night, when tljj) 
iiKjon, walkir^ with her white feet over the de.sert, 
invested sand, rocks, and risers with the p.alu spK-n- 
donrs of a inimic day. One inurniiig, having risen and 
landed considerably before dawn, 1 found some ditli- 
cidty 111 following the path, and therefore, proceeding 
beyond the narrow strip of enltivntion, directed my 
footsteps southward over the sand, along the lualgc of 
tjjo prickly mimosas which separated the doseil frofn 
the vaRC^. Ifow' entire was the sileilbe of tliis still- 
^lessl There existed nothing to fey, yet 1 was, not 
altogether without a certain vague appivhensio'n that 
some evil might befall me; but this did nut amount to' 
a sense of real danger, otherwise it would have sent me 
back to the river; but the feeling was just sftffleieiitly 
strong to enitblo me, with Gray’s seliool-boy, to “ snatcli 
a feariM*joy.” 'The moon on one side of the heavens 
was going down, wliile on the other I hsikcd in vain 
fur that tittarly gray which conies forth lilie a modest 
spirit into the sky, to auuounee tho .npp oiu’h of 
Aurorau , Vrmn time to time, I paused and gazed 
around Wjo j and though years, long years, have passed 
since tl»t:^rnlngi I deeply grateful still for tho 
delight. 1 titiii'Ciijoyed. 

‘Let mo aot appear extravagant if I dccltre, that 
the wbo^: universe seemed Jo have melted, withalKts 
grttndo'ol, Infe? my soul. The idea did not present 
that I was a part of tvhot I saw, but tharl 
wiijili Tho txmiwioosness of all things arouml 

int* mine, or else I lent my 


consciousness to Ac material universe. I know not 
howta niawi ninv be bruuglit into such a frame of mind, 
by this I know, llmt to taste again of similar enjoy¬ 
ment, 1 w'onhl willingly, bmj 1 the jioweryraverso lialf, 
the earthy aiid mojjf other person-s, I feel assureil, 
would- do the same. The sharin, ho\?cver, may have 
consisted in ‘the eo^liinatioii of circumstances. All 
around >inc lay extended the iimiieasurablu desert, 
clothed with lights and shadows of the strangest kind 
by ^hc setting* muon. Hero wer^ Jlatelic^ of white 

sand converted liy the nnfgic of light into snow-drifts; 
anil there arose piimucles of glittering rueka,*slui|ithcd 
apparently in silver, and iiiereing the amethystine 
ether, alive with elu.ste!^)g eonatellatious. At distant 
intervals, I caught a glimpse of the ■Nile,^ts mirror-like 
surface slightly*treniuhms m tho fiidinij moonlight.* 
And then the lirm.amciit--was it not full of (iod All 
the fahli's, all the •n-ligion, indeed all the inti'llcctiial 
lile of ancient (ircecc, scemcil to he painted tlicrc in 
cS’iirlaKting colours. Every eonstellation evolved or 
evoked a world of thought. There Arjy steered its 
elennil voyage toward Colelii.s, there tlie migVty 
liimter Orion drew his glittering how, there the vhgiii 
t.'assiopeia s<J on her start-y throne, and there thc*liair 
of Berenice waved in golden hrighfness among the goils. 
Aliove all these, c.xtended lovitiglj- across tljp heavens, 
the white track niiide. h^’ the milk of Hera’s breast, 
which, as it fell from the sinumi| of Olymjin.s, was 
converted into eonntlcss stars.’ 

This exirr^-t is the Key to the liook ; which will now 
lie seen to contain the imaginative traveller’s views of 
Egyptian life and scenery. .Such views, it will lie 
observed, arc h.y m^hieans inconsistent with correctness 
in fact. 'J'lie fads may he true, though seen throngli 
a poi'tie^l medium; and, iraleed, there arojvarious^ 
portions of the xoliimes^nhieh dnscoveP a*, .n^iwilnoes 
of ohservalion liy no means common even among tho 
most pros.-iic of truvelliTs. VVe would rather tiwu. 
however, in the meantime, to the personUl churaeter of 
the traveller, since th.it had so great an inlluenec on 
the iuqirc.ssions he received. This curious \*it of anto- 
liiograpliy he gives cijiio/ios of some speculations on the 
Bedouins. ‘ 1 regard w hat I am now writing very 
much in the light of a confession, intended not by any 
means to exalt nivself, but that the reader may he 
grutilied h^' thinking how much more wisely ho or slie 
lias tlio.yght and acted than I have. For this reason, 
all the truth—as far at least as it is eunnected with 
the subject—shall out here. Sliortlj' after marriage, I 
retired with niy wife to .i couutry-towi^Swi<%he sea- 
shoiv, for ilio purpose of n. tiiring umj^’^j^ying out a 
plan wc had long formed. This was <o leave Ghrirtoii- 
lUmi altogether, traverse the Mcditerrandun, and join 
some of the’lrihes of Beiloiiiiis in tho desert about 
Falmj ra. 'fo enable me to carry this design into 
execution, l^tiuliod pssidiiouslj'the .^rabic language, 
and read dau^ lUe ittran and the histories and tradi¬ 
tions of El-I(^*in#; <ilir.t 1 miglft not on my arrival 
among, the IsliM^lJies be an emirc stranger to their 


lire stranger to their 


By An8ust.u» St Join. 


systoin of ideas anil'helief. That wo did not pursue 
aitd perfect this plan, was owing to no caprice or infir¬ 
mity of im.-pose on our part, hut to the adilip'se intiu* 
enc^-s of lortune ; and now tliat the time lor realising 
the wislies of tliose clays 1ms gone by, gnd given me 
other tics aud prospects, I confess it has been one of 
the lasting regrcts»of my life, that wc wore not %hen 
enabled to make the desert our home, amid tUosi? fierce, 
ajtd lawless wanderers, who* scorn the yoke of SttRan , 
or i^ia; and arc to all intents and purposes thdr owp,. 
makers.’ After this, the following will tntdsc i. ‘'Witt; 
t^ reader pardon mo if I exhibit a trait Of pteiiwidL'j 
va™^ ? When X arrived at Thefids, I Iiad.diP.’bf the > 
han^imest Iwanls in tho world; black as ; 

deswidSig ill curls and waves over mjr breast, 'lihis 
was I great m-oii^opdatioia ^ \m amonk the Arabs, 
and J fc-ir I must nttrlbntc to R much of thtj ihfluimdc 
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I poBBeised over them. Often and often, vhile peaeing 
along the streets of Goiuinoa, Kamac, and Luxoi^ the 
tvoiucn and the old fnen, ns they s.at on the stc^ne 
^mnstahah bc^de their doors, would exclaim to 
other; “Wall^j, has not'ho a/5eardL”’ v.St John 
adds, that this hiagnidceiltr hoard has long since gone 
to the tomb of alt the CopulctsJ^ That Mnay be true 
of the identical ‘ commodity of hair; ’ bufrif it litis gone, 
it has left behind it, to our certain knowledge, a very 
respectablo.succdktipr. •. * 

Imagine the figure this bc&rd would cut at a break¬ 
fast i» the desort like the one thus described : ‘Just as 
the sun shewed liimself .above the Arabian mountains, 
we reached a sheik’s tomb,^ old, dilapidated, and 
deserted. Here we determined to breakfast, and Abou- 
»Znid and Mcjiammcd kindled their chtircoal fire in the 
intet^or, whuc we sat on the sand without, leaning 
lazily against the wall, smoking out*pipes, niul fooling 
the pleasant warmth of the sun falling on our elioeks. 
My reputation as a philosopher has long ago lioen d<*:fc 
for with thosroader, and therefore I need affect no 
reairve, but go on indulging willi more Homeric free¬ 
dom ilian Homer himself, in my descriptions of eating 
and drinking. Ju.st iningiitc a sheik’s »*omb on tlie 
edge of tiie desert, surrounded by fine soft sand, studded 
here and rfhero with tlic delicate teathory mimosa, 
whoso fresh, bright green loaves were put gently in 
motion by the morning hneze; imagine the emerald 
valley before us, and behind the Libyan waste, with 
the consciousness we were just about to oxtoii- uimn it; 
then imagine five camels, croucheil like so many huge, 
cats on the sand, eating perfeetljjj at their case the 
prickly phints, which, to save th«m the trouble of 
indtion, Molianimed iiad cut .and thrown before them ; 
Jastly, iA^uc hriminingi bowls of coffee, .aromatic and 
rich wifli^IrcJm, fresh wliite cakes covered witli 
marmalade, kabobs crackling from the fire, eggs, fresh 
cliccsc, and Imlf-a-dozcn other luxuries, witli an appetite 
like a woirs, Aid you will ho able to foim some id<‘a of 
the breakfast we made over the remains of some dear : 
old dcrwisll, who probably had spent his life in doing 
go(xl, and now in death lent his tomb as a breakfast 
parlour to a couple of wandering iiiflilcis from the 
west 1' 

Mr St .rohn had an opportunity of seeing one of the 
famous slave-hunting parties on the march homewanls 
from tho interior of Africa; but liis .accoun* of the 
victims is strangely diflbrent from wliat we sliould 
have e xpecte d. ‘ Crossing over to tho right bank, we 
witnessetP!P*ti*jjy strange exhibition. This was a small 
Turkish cncafcj^ent, whore wo s.aw soldiers of nearly 
all nations returning from tho interior of Africa, 
bringing along with tlicm a large company of female 
slaves. Of these, a majority were negrcssp„s, and the 
remainder Galla or ^yssinian women. They were 
kept in a largestfdld like sheep, with aytmclosure of 
calico stretched on poles, to protect wem from thji 
gaze of strangers; biat they coiitriv®^poor girls, to 
exhibit tlieir beauty in spite of jlirf^calous owners; 
for, gqfting on tip-toe, and resting their chins on t^ie 
calico, th% shewed us, as wo passed, their laughing 
faces. SJame of them on tlie following niglrtmianaged 
to ^t out, and the excitement they cniatcd in Korosko 
is not to bo described, ’flie honest Turks, their 
ma8|ers, fatiguilfd by their long ma^ across tho desert, 
had ihllcn ^t asleep, and so alki had the natlvp 
guardians set over the slaves. The opportunity 
was net th be overloekod, so they resolved tq eiljqy a 
few liquars ttf lireedom, tvldclt spent as they ptesied 

in the village/^inhiHf, ipiginj|au4 dancing with tip 
Kabians; tiu th^ iudged it t&e to return to GfiRr 
oriMiti, where in .the mgrbing they, were all 
looking M Innocent a4 if ne^Uig had happened.’fThts 
. Is iikewiyt-a cnridli * Inom contemplnthK this 
; ;JaMd8eap<s, 'we'frere ,s(fddonly tousbd hy .tt 
' '.'.^ning'&otn htgrqir 'mvi|%;hi the^eastern monhtshis.: 


At first, it was impossible to decide whether the sound 
we heard betokened rapture or ^agony. Presontly, 
hepreveri it was repeated, and imr Arabs add Nubiuiis 
recognised tlie wcll-kmirwn zagharit, or shrill shriek of 
joy, uttered by tho women of the valley when in the 
eqjoyfticnf of unusual delight.- Wlioevcr has hc.ard a 
railway wMstle at midnight in some rcmoteWalley, may 
form some conception of this sound. There is nothing 
else like it in nature. It is produced by p'dling the 
tongue up into a sort of pipe, and then forcing tho 
voice through it iu a manner altogether inexplicable to 
mo. When ten or twelve women, however, join in tho 
zagharit, it seems to picrco the brain, and persons 
ifiaccpstomcd to it immediately put their fingers in 
their cars.’ This ‘eldritch skirl,’ it seems, was per¬ 
formed on the occasion of a wedding going on in tho 
neighbourhood. 

Hut wo nuist now come to My St John’s ailvonture 
in the Mumm>\T’its, of -wliieh so interesting an account 
•is given by Leigli. He had some difiiculty iu obtaining 
guides, fos Ilia p.arty were mobbed by tlio women, who 
sought to prevent their husbands from being templed 
bji money to risk their lives from tho mephitic 
exhalations'wliicl; had already proved fatal'to many. 
‘But as Pharaoh’s heart was hardened ngsinst the 
Israelites, so' were ours made w'orse than the flinty 
rock ogainsj^ these poor daughters of Islimacl, wlio, 
however, determined not to be conquered easily, but 
crowding nmnd us, soi)bing and slicdding to.ars, saluted 
our cars with liostile cpillicts, such as dogs, pigs, 
unbelievers, Jews, with whatever else their conuuliial 
or maternal rlietoric could supply.’ This difiic;ilfy 
pvercoine, tliey proceedetl to tlie plnee. ‘ In conformity 
with Die national pructici-, tlie Arabs, linving stripjx-d 
nearly naked, knelt upon the sand, afifl reiieated 
certain prayers, as being about to undertake an entor- 
prihc full of (fimger. 'I'li-.-ir leader, an old man with ah 
extremely white bcitrd, then taking up a lamp, passed 
rJiind a projection of the roek, followed by his tvo 
sons, and entered a narrwv passage wliieh we ourselves 
had fulled to discover. I followed, anil Verc, with 
fi'ilimaii and the other Arabs, brought up tlie rear. 
After proceeding for sonic time, the cafem suddenly 
expanded, and presented to the eye a prospect erf infernal 
magnificence. 'The roof, rising like tliat of sdhio vast 
cathedral, was black ns night, while innumerable gloomy 
aisles, apparently interininable, stretched away on nil 
stiles. The walls, the pillars, tho niches, the tabcrnncle.s 
—in oyic ■word, all we saw, appeared to be cased with 
black ^.-rystal, wliieh, sparkling and glittering ns the 
liglits passed suggested fOTcibly to the |iy«d tifc 
idea of hell, towering and dilating before one in S.a- 
tanic grandeur. J?verything around wore a fiiliginotis. 
aspotit.' In tho floor wore chasms of unknown dejitli, 
‘descending between black rocks, moist and slippery; 
while tho most loathsome effluvia, pestiferous as thusc 
of Avernjjs, filled the atmosphere, and inspired me 
with a feeling like tliat of sea-sickness. Had we taken 
in with us two or three hundred Fellahs, and disposed 
them in long lines down the aisles with torch# in their 
hands, 'wo might possibly have formed a tolerable 
conception ftf those stupendous hypmma. As it was, 
our few smaM lights suggested tlie idea of glowworms 
moving in darkness through, infinite spaeq. ,! 

‘ Wliat inspired the Egyptians with a fijn^hiess for 
such iocaUties, it is hard to say. . Tbet^,%lis qdtttfinly 
sometbing subUme in their hamt bf tsl^; balMikn it 
is eqoalt^ clear, thst when they yii^ed wdse sphtj^- 
rafieous tombs, the idv couM bavO been - 

op pestiferous as it.is^ot. preseift.' ,TV'diod||^,F'kB 
evidently brpught about .by sonra 
tion,-whkih -might at.sthym«sm«!t':»' 
ail the taufts 
' cotton, palm-lekve^ dry 

tered bn all .sides,, .iWidy -ibe, fi«t.' 


Iti^seatr 

first, 
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tlie wliolo would instantaneously be In a blnKc, and the 
ofnuvia isguing frptn such a mass, with innumerable 
mummies 'of men, women, and crocodiles, broiling, 
seething, and frying" in a confltfed space, may, perhaps, 
bo more easily imagined than doscribetj. Escape 
would beimjiossibla Every soul in tHe cavenrwould 
be overtaken by immediate deatli; and it would then, ! 
perhaps, be centuries before the people of Maabde 
would again resume courage to act <as guides. Hero 
and there the bodies of those who had fallen in the 
attempt to explore the place, present themselves as 
startling mementos to future travellers. , Verc, as we 
crawled along, put his baud on the face of one of tlu^e 
victims. Tho bats ivcrc'innumerable; and, rtrikiug 
against us in their iUght, attempted to crawl down 
our breasts, or up under our Fez-caps. I once or 
twice put the imint of my thumb or finger into the 
mouths of those whicii had fallen to the Viirth; for I 
■should observe, that the passage at leogih contracted, 
and became so low, that wo were forcetl to erSep aloiiff 
on our hands and knees. • { 

‘While I was pleasing myself with the idea ^lat I 
slioiild s^n be in the (nlj/ton, where, in tlic midst* of 
crocodiles, red-haired girls were sacrificc'd'To Typhon, 

I felt suddenly a strange swelling of Ijic lieart, like 
that which in some eircnmstances is stiid to precede 
death: my hreatliing became obstructci), and diirk- 
lu'Hs came over my eyes, so tliat I could not clearly 
ilislingnish the candle I carried in one of my own 

Iiauds.On reaching the montli, tho guide 

tlirew himself on tlic sand, while J rat in a stale of 
stupor for nearly h.-df an hour. .Sftmc time after, our 
liiends retunicd, bringing along with them ummmics 
of crocodiles. They were covered with dirt, soot, and 
sweat, but Jid not appear to have sufl'ered i>!irtic;ularly 

from the cflects of malaria.Tlt^ Arabs now 

■volunteered to enter a second time, to bring out other 
mummies, among whieb was one of a red-haired gp'l, 
uiirjuegtionabl}'' the most hideous relic of mortalily 1 
"Ver beheld. It was naked t® thcw'ai.st; the stomach 
am! abdomen were pitted in; the skin was black; and 
the bead, loose^icd by time, shook in tlic socket, aiW 
turned ronno, trembling and grinning, at the lesist 
inotionf^ My disgust and horror coinliincd to in.spiro 
me wntij regret for Ii:iving thus ritled tho tomb. I 
could not take the fearlul mummy tiloug witli mo into 
my boat; tho Arabs rcliiscd to restore it to its resting- 
place ; and, thcrofoTo, not knowing wliat l)etter to do, 

I laid it gently on the sand of the desert, wlieri^ if tho 
thing were practical>Io, it was devoured by tlm li;ilf- 
fflmisltwb hjig!ims, to wbicli nothing that can possibly 
be eaten cbmes amis.s. I have often since then been 
luiiintcd by the image of that girl, ^rtlo had slumbered 
quietly in her toml> for 2000 years, till disturlieil bpr, 
my Frankish curiosity. How I eame to yield to ibis 
morbid sentiment is more than 1 can explain, since, 
on all Other occasions, I had resisted its •influence. 
Possibly, the wish to itossoss a red-haired mummy— 
remembering, as I did, the tradition that sneb persons 
were habitually saerifleed to the iiriuciplo of evil— 
overcame .my Better feelings.’ When .John w.is 
sufficiently well to walk, tho Arabs took up the cro¬ 
codiles, and putting them on their heaJls, tue wliolc 
party, European and native, inarche<ltoward.s the boats, 
forming n strange procession. 

the on.Wliich they embarked, has of course 
the! powtfir of raising any amount of enthusiavn in our 
axe jti ^ traveller. ' The Nile seems a migHty opk^ to 
ibrth. indarlflieBs amid lands unknown, 
wlWt its blue watora into the l^jhtsof 
litisiiii^,'hhd/i *tfa n ting as it filows innumerable monu- 
with sut^jing grandeur, and ancient 
M the globe itamf, jleating, by slow deposits, a 
whold'' iiojah^ ae it advances towards the sea, and 
Ihrou^ xxmii gratitude and an 

%1^ hnbittA degenerated into icblatry. 


The sky, also, which everywhere hangs enamoured over 
thier mighty r^r, suggests to'qiy fancy ideas toO lovely 
to }jp invested, with language. Clouds, no doubt, have 
their charms, especially when, bluililng«with crinisots 
and sufffAcd'Witli glgdcii ligjit, they p^e themselves uji 
in tho Orient, to witi*ss and accompany tho birth of da.y, 
or spread thtmsclvcl like a gorgeous funereal-pall over 
itJ dcath-lik(f descent into the west. Ilut give mo, a sky 
of jmstoined blue, which rises in in^iito altitude over 
the earth, the image of,eternal p'iruy, through which 
the sun travels daily like a god, with not a ivapuur to 
intercept one of his r.ays in Us descent towards tho 
habitations of man. l^t-re, iiicka'd, there is no variety. 
I)ay_ after day, the morningVbreaks ,with unsullied 
brilliance, mid the same iinmitigablo glory accompanies 
its close. It is^ serene monotony, productive ot ever* 
varjing rcflcelion|- a calm suggestive of uns^ieukable 
delight, a beauty resulting from unity, wliich fiils the 
soul witli infinite yiarnings after eternal lictttitudo.’ 
The snjicr.stitions of tlie river .are singular. Dno of 
them rel.'ites to a certain Slioik Said, nko is aupposetl 
to pnisido over the dcstiiiic.s of its mariners. • In¬ 
spired witli this belief, lycry s-iilor who passes aip or 
down the iJver, hov.'cvor se.antjr may bo his means, 
‘c.asts into the ivater a small ofiering of bread for 
Sheik Said. Superstition is not logical f the pious 
Aralis, tlicrcforc, pereeive no contradiction in attribut¬ 
ing to tlie s])irit of the* derwisb tnity and multitude. 
'Iliej' believe, in defiance of metaphysics, that his soul, 
desceiidiitg fnlo the river, iiifures il.sclf into a number 
of little tlslics, wbieb, as the bread floats miraculously 
towards tlic shore,sisccnd, put their beads above water, 
and eat it. TlnVs refrcsliei], the material soul of 
Slioik Said ndurns to bis tomb, and tliere, brootliiig 
over tlic* events of bis-inorlTil life, anjJ tl , 5l'*'^*'ibutc* 
and perfi-etioiis of God, continues from .i.go to age 
plunged in immeasurable felwity.’ There is anotlier 
Slieik Ilaridi, whose tomb amongIbo r^tks is haunted 
liy a great serpent, said to come everj'- day to devour the 
oifcring.s left for liiiii by the pious mariners. AVIiile 
looking for tliis tomb, St Jolin met with rather a 
linzanions adventure. ‘ AVe orosstsl tlic gap, and there 
fomul a iiatli not more tlian nine indies wide, riimiing 
ont along the face of the dills, round a liliifTprojection 
wliidi lieellcd out for 150 feet overho.ad. I still 
tremhle as I recall to mind that dreadful place. Oh- 
sorvinghliat it led to a grotto cut in the rock, about 250 
feet atiovo the Valley, and imagining this might bo the 
retreat of the serpent, 1 determined, i f nussiblo. to 
reach it. Bnlimnn, with snpcrstitioiivj,iIgerncs8, took 
the le.iil. T'lie patli, narrow as it ^/(s,*had been ren¬ 
dered more periloiLs by tlie actien of the sun ami air, 
wliidi had 'cpuinblod it away in several places, so tliat 
there was scarcely anything on which to rest the tbOt. 
At our departure from tho i»scmi-conc, wo ran, of 
course, no Ajiger, but ere avc had Wvanced twenty 
|)nccs, the dcmh*tou;ath us had ineren.sed to 00 or 70 
feet: we were-v^pdled to move cautiously, with our 
faces against tl^ js-rpcndicnlar cliff, holding by liltlo' 
nneveimesscs or projections of the rock, the diffieslty and 
tho pei-il angmcntiiig every moment. The cold pers^ro- 
tion notii^bursta over my whole frame as I^member 
mf sensations. AVhen I looked down between my feet, 
and beheld tlio tremendous height hfjnoath, my head 
became giddy in «n instant: and to this houcsit'it 
inexplicable to me Iiow I did not Immediately let go 
my l\tild, and tumble backwards. SuUmatt wa^ abodt; 
two paces in advimcc, and not to frig^tmi Itim, 1. 
male no allusion to tlie hideous depth} bttt obs^o4 
^iotly, that I tiiBught we had" better return, .to wllhjii; 
h^yery readily assented, Wo therefore b<;ggn.'f|Q 
ouimay hack, my fingers cluttfolng 
sirew, and my brain whirling with i 

distilctly, that at orf point onif 
seemed to have grm|n motnfrmhH oa liilb.Tiita chme 
off in my hand! bt^t 1 da|r m;^. iifi% tiU.tho 
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blood almost name, aud in tliis fashion worked «iy 
way back, until I stood once more on the summit of 
the scmi-coue, wiUt much the same feelii^gs that a pi)n 
^'cts out of a jjnorttir just abput to explode.’ * 

But almost every page would ^uruislua Quotation, 
and our space ft scanty. 'We ccmcludc, therefore, by 
way of a striking wiixl-up, witliy slorni; and advise, 
the reader to go to the book ilseltj wliese lie vfill find 
abundant materials as good us the above, aud in sucli 
variety as tp be aRiyited for all moods oi thought. * It 
was gettjiig towimls evenin;i the siui lay obscured 
behind a thick curtain of vapour, and along tlie edge 
of the horizon for miles strctclied a blo<Hl-rod l)elt, 
reposing'on niouutaiiist of Idarfk clouds, and pressed 
down, as it wc/c, and narrowed by dense masses of the 
uamc colour/rom above. Tlie air, valiere we stood, 
scen^d to have lost all inotion; tiierc was a husli, a 
stillness, a silence, wliich we felt to be painful. (luce 
or twice I fancied licrc and tliere over tlic crimson 
glow, slight cv.aucsecnt coruscations of blue andyeilojsl 
like the phen^neiia wdiieli indicate the approach of tlic 
Siiaum. Tlic pleasure I experienced in gazing at tliis 
slupiuidous j)anorama, unrolled before us l)y nature, 
was mixed with aae. It st-emed as iff the ntitural 
course of tilings were'about to receive some great and* 
sudden slu^-k. As it liapjieiied, tliere were no villages 
near, or dwellings of any kind. At intervals, a few 
scattered })alins .stoyd up against the sky, their tower¬ 
ing forms relieved strangely again.st its startling colours. 
Presently, n low munnur, suggesting extrwmt rciuotc- 
iiess, was heard in the west, as if a gretit army were 
approaching the Valley under cover of those fuliginous 
e.xludatioiis. Every moment tlie ^und increased in 
louducss, until at lengtli our ears were smitten l>y tlie 
{ull roar ff the hurricane.. But tlie u iiid did tj,ot come 
alone, 'fo'^ir^yes, it seemed to liavc lifted uii the 
whole Libyan desert, imd to liavc liurled it in vast 
clouds into tlie sky. I\o phenomenon in mitiu'c ever 
appeared inorc'graiid to me. ISoiiietiiiies the surging 
sand-cluutls suggested tlie idea of a wliolc eoiitiiieiil on 
fire, with it* smoke aseeiidiiig in stifiing and iiiiiiic.'isur- 
able masses to iiuaven, an idea wliicii was streiigtliened 
by streams of rod light bursting here aud tliere tlirougli 
the gloom, and iui]iurtiug to tlic s.mdy pai’tielc.s, hurled 
aiof^ rolling and fluctuating in the air, tlic appearanee 
of flame, in a few inoiiiciits, we were involved in tlie 


tolerable acquaintance with the English language, the rate of 
Excliaiiges, &e., and is enabled to conduct Iiis own business 
wiUiout the iiitervoiition of au interpreter. As compared 
with them, it is very rwely that a- luoatur of a British 
vessel of a raolleratc burden is met with who can talk any 
langni%o lAit his own; aud as.to our seamen, with tlic 
hearty contempt they Imve for “ them tliere dbreigners,” 
such a thing is out of tlie question. It is a great draw¬ 
back, and the cause of a thousand embarrussmciits in 
foreign ports.* 

It cannot lie doubted, tlmt the competition which now 
takes place between Britisli and foreign shipping, will 
speedily lie tiie means of putting our mastera of vessels 
0 % tlieir mettle, and of jinproving the cbai-aetcr and jinsi- 
tion of*sai1(ii's in various nays. But, meanwhile, wliut a 
scaiid.d is llie general deficieiiey of tlie merest elements 
of ediieutioii in the hmiibler departments of the iiicrcantilu 
in.-innc! 

t ^ 

. THE FEAR AND THFi HOPE. 

* IIV CAI.DKR CAMI’IIKLL. 

Mv tliouglits w itiiiii me grow at times so high, 

That, lool.i'i;.>at them 'tndxt tlie e.'U'lh and sky, •> 

They dazzle me with glow of green and gold: 

Tims ripoVruits liiuig i’ the sun 
On liaughty walls, unnoii 

By longing little li:uid.s, that pine their sweets to hold I 

Is, tiinn, tlic st.iturc of iiiy mind so low, 

TJiat 1 can never liojic to roach tlie sliow 
Iniiiginatioii forms of fi-iiitagc fine, 

• AVIiii'li gleams Itefore tlie eye 

Of thiinght, too far and high ,, 

To eoiiio uithlii a gr.isp .so we.ak and dnarfed as mine? 

* ♦ 

After long hours of pain, when I.ovc scents lost 

Intswampy sellisliiii'ss, and Hope is lo.ssed 

Aliout wild waves tliat lend no rook to rest on; 

Tlieii suddenly conn's T^ase, 
j Sinootliiiig the mind's rough seas, ^ 

Till they are fit for Hope— f.iir snail'.—toabuUd its nest 
on! 

• 

Then, n Ill'll e.\'eni]it from pliy.sical caros, it is 


driving sand, ivliieh, entering our moutiis, nostrils, ears, Tliosc lisioiis bright aiiproach me, rijio with bliss, 
and eyce, exeitC'd sensations iiuloserilialdy p.iiiiful. AVc Singing glad Yea-words, fraught with Hope, tha 
Iiad by tliis time retreated to tlic river's bank, where, E:i*‘h sublunary care 

tliruwin{flNMuJoiiks over our beads, wc sat tlowii in A feiii.i.ii. nr'ilw uir 

UlC lea of raa-ing ledge to let the storm pass.’ * Cilst mom '..t.rv ea:., a b.stia. doth ta*. 


imsthcotion among saikouh. 

Souk time ago, when a Prussian nioreliuiit-vessol touelicd 
at Grceijoek, it fuifiid, from a cireuin|Iancc wliich 
occurred, tliat every sailor ou board could i^d and write » 
not one required to sign with a imirk for Ifiytame. This wa<f 
deemed to be a somcwlrat remarkable of schular- 

ship, cbmpariug it with the nnfoftunately too common 
dcficlenties of English sailors; and it is of coarse only 
accounted for by the feet, tliat -ui Prussia, ek'iiicntary 
oducathin t compulsory, whllu in cur own I'oiuitry, the 
education of a diild is very much a inattiT of chance. * 
'Hiis incid^t rjpspecting the educatod Prussians has liceii 
calleikto our mbid by the perusal of asreport in tlie Timen 
newspaper (Nov. S>)^^relalive to tlie degree of instruction 
possessed by the commandoKi and mates of vessels bi tlic 
district «f Telgtimnutfa Wid S>Uth Shields. Tlie fo! towing 
passage In the«i'ei«^ isUfOftlinoting!—‘Since the rejwal 
of the Navigation Xaiws, and the imheaW'of foreign vess^ 
in our port, obe citoamstaiice has attracted the utteuwi 
of observant jn^ontr—ciamt^, the superiority of mimCra 
of vessels bdMging to the nOrthem iiarts w l%irwe— 
kt especial-ein point of merdpitile 
wit# pur roi^. ■ There is haroly a 
that comckfeot!^ thoee couutrica but haa, a 


Singing glad Yea-words, fraught with Hope, that luaUo 
E:q‘h sublunary care 
«. A tiidible of llie air, 

Wliilst moniC'uWiry case a lasting shape dotji taf**!? * 

O IJiipq, fair Hopek deceiving Hope! but still 
SCoiisoliiig Hope, I would not have aught chill 

Thy wiirm tides in my soul; but, when I sought them 
And found them, prize tliein well: 

Dear Sre tile tales they tell 
Of apples—sour in May, that sweeten ore ’tis autumn. 


, BANTAN-TllEE OF CETION. 

The finest specimen of this noble tree in Ooyloii is at 
Mount Laviiiia, seven miles distant from Coloinbo. Two 
roads run through its stems: some of its fibrous shoots 
have been trained like the stays of a ship, so as hot to 
interc^it the road; while others hanghalfrVAy chnrn, with 
^leautifnlcistas of cocoa-palms seen tbrohgh its numerous 
pillj^r-like ftems, It throws a shadow at noon over , four 
acres of ground .—DuMin Utfteenity Siagasine^ 

' —S' — -- -- ~-r. — 

rrbited and PubllSbsd by W. and B. Cni*wB«Bi^; Striijt, 
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sir« A vv A IT « AT I'-K A I.v baby camcj,ii\t<) tbi» world of jars witliju a»«cck. 

SUSANNAH H^LULUbl ONE b UAUY. of each otbi-r. When Mrs James Corbot Avas aimouncotl 

Altuough I am bcgiiining to be rf-fco!<nis^|d in th^ b,^ the ncwsiyapers, in their usual intelligent luanner, 
vaiious septs of the dan Pahlerstone n.s Unde 'I’his, as ‘ of a daughter,’ thrcc days after Sns^nmih Balder- 
and Grandpapa ’ITiat, and atn altegether past having stone had proelaiined tliat a man-child was born toJier, 
any family couccrn.s of niy own, 1 still feel a good (Jyal it seemed ns if a gauntlet held boon thrown do>jn by 
of inter^t in their affiiirs. 'I'lie little manifest the (Vorbels to the Baldursiones, whicli the latter must 

a lively-sense of antidpatory gralilude for the halls ^ake up. We wert- not at first^inudi excited, for we 
and dolls they c.\pect from me at Cfiristmas ; tlio felt a serene superiority in the sex of our l>aby. But 
grown-up gentlemen of the tribe consult i-st; about their very few weeks had clapsi-d ore our jealous feelings 
iievr partncrsblps and investments; and 1 have oven wi-re fiilly roused. Although n5 Corbet craft ever 
had the honour of being taken into the coufldeiice of entered t^ie jK)i t of a Baldcrslone, any more than any 
one or two of tlic young ladies respi-ctiiig afliiirs of the Biildorstoiie bark took harbour with a Corbet, there 
heart. The most' reinarkablo event or eirciimslaiu-e in wen- a lew neutral vessels, in the form of old ladies, 
the family history for a coii.siderablc time, is my ni<-e^- which kept coutimsally ptussing and repassing between ’ 
Susannah’s last bnly, wliich was, in the first place, tlio two contending powers. By these^gelltlowomen 
soinelUing'of a prodigy in tlio very fact of its being a there wore given such jniiuite and aijjp^.uJ^unts Ot 
baby at all, seeing that it Avas liorn !ifter,an interval of tlie two babies to the n'siwetive parties, that tlie feeling 
‘Ibnrteen years from its predecessor ; and in tlie second, of rivalry could not have 1k.-#ii more excited though 
proved U marvel of lieauty, amiability, iutelligent-e, tlio infants liad bet-n brought inllo one piaec and fairly 
and all tliat a flret-elass bab^ is expected b" l>e- Por pitted against each other. I do not know exactly how 
a tAvolvcmonth imst, thei-e lias not k-cn anything nearly it may have been with the Corbets, bub»I must in 
so mpeli talkeiT,of in our various family circles as tliis eaudour confess that, Avitliiii six months, thci-o was 
paragon-of bhbics. hardly a Balderstoiic wlio aa-ouIiI have fc-lt sorry if 

I’crhaps the.whole matter would lyive passed on Providence had been pleased to remand the infant 
ulueli as otlicr such matters do in less distiiiguisiicd (.'orbet out of this uiifortnuuto Avorld. 
circles, but for the irritation which lias arisen, I It began AA-ith reports of the bulk of tho Corbet, babj*. 


It began AA'ith reports of tlie bulk of tho Corbet, baby, 
lurs AA*is not a big cliild—-a circumstiuicc 'Awiiich in 


am sorry 'to sayj'tlirough the starting uj> of a com- Ours Artis not a big cliild—-a circumstiuicc'Awiiich in 
petitory baby in another family. ’I'l'c Cork-ts arc itself Ave felt to k* of no account, porhajis rather t,o be 
not our relations, but only ixmnw-tioiis tlirougji some n-joiccil in. But wbeu Ave were told JJww^io litlio 
apcieaiintermBrrj'iiigs^ Nevertheless^ ever since Jiny Cork-’ wasof extraordinai; size and ^t^oigth, we-be^^aA 
of ns r^oihber, they Avero intihiately ass(x;iatt-d with to feel nucomfortable. 'I'lic first sting was impUutted, 
the BalderstonOs till a fmv years agij, when at_ length and Ave ueter afterwards could “be said to be at ease,, 
a dryness took place, in consenueiicc of soniotluiig. Of course, aa'c did not own to any sense of the Corbet’ 
wliid) t«> person on cither side could oi’cr c.xphiia to baby having an aAirantagc in this respect, but tried,to 
tho coinprcUmion of any third party, and of' whicli, piake licad gainst it by refcn-iice to ?lie greater liveil-. ;; 
fijr niy own part, I have not tho faintest uniftrstanding ness of our ifMi, and a few g^eral ollusioas, ,); 
k-yb#id 5<!8 king sometliing which all true Balderstones proverbial smm^lQ .>• of uU highly precious things.. But*’; [ 
' “ to resent, Well,, tlie Corbets aud Ave Avere .stjll we could have AAisbed tliat the tangible ii»|t^ fc- 

Wc were ciA’il when wo met; but the abstract superiority had been on our side. ' 

deck to m,eet. Oiir mutual.-^ipiids knew tlie twel:^moath was out, wo experienced 
^ jl^pier to invite us to thefsamo ^nner- terfiporary relief from the humiliation, -by, oifr ' 

t^ “gentlemen generally behaved, little follow getting iqwn his feet,. an| toddling 
g 9 ^-]‘nttnoaredly tmough^ but chair to cliair in ttic parlour, while no repoijtbf | 

ejichf; (Raier featjj ewne-froni tho Corbet camp, , 




||j*^iJioiite.,’,.,ThfiS 'matters w^- on -for*' decided proof of the lSdyiiut|^o' 
“'ad o|eurr^»tij Ki^frinot,’being of-anyliBln’g Ijlt^ 

'beckne ■ 

iro;'l*9h6niei^''»r ' -.bnat^ ^^^ ^beta be then 









tibnOj, 'rad.ia Vp of ^Isj^dioff 

itiktaJ^t ^ r;?P«> Baja^stoise baljy !• tfijs Jjabyaf^f^aU. 
Bet tb(s. reiii^r. iin%ianp mortiflcaticm—^^jl^iigb ai 

nrpt ibfteaea by a little inchidulitx—on qur ^ing la- 
fomied, a foTtoi|ht after, Viat little Georgina Corbet 
iiaa su^attily taicen to running ab<Xit, and beemed even 
xnbre.dbcldedly at ease to her novr circui^atances tbJn 
WIT darling Tosy llosy! « 

. All through the Iditer part «f tins first twelveniontli, 
there tpidb^ sundry skirmishings about the dentition 
of the respective infants. It never could be clearly 
ascertained whjch had the firsf tooth. I always felt 
that our pretensions to the honour rested on less sub- 
jTtantif I proofitthan was to be desired. •There had been 
a uaruessttess on om* nurse’s part in observing tlie fact. 
'Vl^en fiirsi discovered, tlie tooth appeared as if it liad 
' been out for at least a couple of days. Meanwhile, tjjs 
i corresponding/act in regard to the Cortet infant, had 
bratt announced to the whole sanhedrim of aunts and 
gnuuynanunas concerned in that case, and much had 
been the crowing therfupon. Notwithsta»aling resolu¬ 
tions of better care in future, and a guerdon of half a-* 
crown heid^pt by Grandmamma Baldcrstoue for early 
intelligence, %e child’s teeth would slip into existence.!n 
this insidious mani^—it happened several times—and 
thus we were balked of several triumphs qn jvhich we 
had every reason to calculate. The utmost we couhl do 
was to boast of the fact, as a sigi^ of the health and 
vigour rfour baby; white, on the otlscr hand, there was 
no wonder tiiat the cutting of the* Cortot infant’s teeth 
il-as in a£ «asea observed to tgt hour, seeing lhat the 
little creature had so much aflUetion in that branch of 
her organisation. On itio whole, we got through tlie 
toothing witli #fair degree of credit. 

The tug of war, while these merely physical develop- 
mwts were*going on, was, though keen, nothing com¬ 
pared to what it became when the intelligence and 
minfvle of the two cltildren began to appear. Wo were 
-quite taken by surprise when a neutral friend, e.alling 
Us one day, mentioned that ‘ the Corbet infant 
almdy cpuld distinguish every one of tlic family when 
^ was mentioned, and had even, on one or two 
occasion s,.let fail the words Papa.and Hamma, although 
it cpumWibjqjt he induowi to pronounce them at 
jM^toaitdL :it%ekipiod os if the rival family had stolen 
k lUgroh Upon us. Vj[e took all the blame, however, 
ttpbu,. aursdves, for we felt convinced that oui baby 
would bave bei^ distinguishing faces, and addressing 
papa and toumit^ too,*if we had only ti^en pains to 
Instruot A vigorous educatinmu effort was 

thenilMre Msol^ upgB. Long, ho^^r, before any 
ebnseqQ^coS had l««n okdSwed, the same 
tiiBwhf haying P*W[ apotber vislwto the Corbett, 

rispip^ ^at one day,y«'hed nqbodywas tlunldiig of 
tt». ft^fe:%sqrgia§,‘ ,h to»toent«d .by otib of her 
’aisti^;^brOke'out th« pitfa^ *lk>n't ,tubble Ae,' 
yp, m .'aftonidhto^t' Inf -thtne'-'ifhe itotard it,' and; the. 


anknb^lOdgment'l^ 'And.he had .also, 

wh^ paiPk was spoken of 0^0; daly/uWaueS pv^body 
by pointing to papa’s pqptrs^^ th^ trullXpaiM himself 
being absent). These were res^ti^le sdntiUatiocn^ 
afibrdlflig ^bod %^unds cf hopO, and we did npt donbt 
that he would soon at least overtake the Cofbtt haby. 

Unfortunately for us, for ©very new trait of sense in 
our child—and they were capital' traift in theASelves— 
there was sure to be a report of fresh accomplishments 
from the Corbet oflkhoot, and these were always of a 
character somewhat ahead of any contomperaueous 
gihs ia the Baldcrstone prodigy, lilitts, by the time 
that onr babe could point to a portrait, and make a 
significant rcfcrenee to its original, the liitlo Corbet. 
could ask for ‘ mo’ tea.*" By the time that ours de¬ 
manded more tea, the Corbet baly bod attained on art 
pf holding up hftr little finger and shaking'her head, to' 
burlesque pf her nurse, that set the whole family into 
convulsions of laughter. Wlicn, at length, by- great 
paqis, our nurse had trained the darling Tosy Atosy to 
mimic «oni«“little trait of one or two of hlh sisters, 
just then, he tljiq midst of the general delight, we lieard 
of little Corbet crowing like a cock, barking like a 
dog, saying ‘•ehick-chick’ at the mention of * horse, 
and imitating tlie mew of the cat in a way qnitc 
ravisliing to all hearers. We thought we liad got a 
great start, when our dear babe came down staire one 
morning with a totally new and original Jeu (Tesprit. 
‘JIow much do you love me, Tosy?.’ said the maid. 
By way of answer, he flung his little arms wide open, 
implying that ho loved lier as much as ail tISat. ‘ And 

how much do^mu love little 'Tommy T-?^'aUuding 

to a ncighboiir’s child who bad looked cross at him one 
day, when their maids walked out togetlier. Hie dear 
child huldaont his liand^ and indicated the space of 
about an inch with ins finger and tlmmb. A most 
comical little trick we idl tliought il, and far beyond 
anything, as yet communicated respcctitife tlie scion of 
the house of Corl>ct. But in the very crisis of onr 
enjoyment, in caino one of tJiose pestilent neutral ships, 
bringing news of little Corbet having already qatett her ; 
way to ]’ in a cjiko of alpliahetical ^ngerbredd, -being 
understood to have mastered ail the preceding letters 
It.was^ruly provoking; and I am afraid that my good 
friend Susannah^had somo'difiiqpUy in maint|[|Qj|«g flis 
rules of civility towards our Informant dt^g the 
remainder of licr visit. , 

So it has been ever since with these two' bsibU^q tlie- 
mie always keeping a little in advance of , 

will not s^y^o tlie discomfiture, but J must adtoit^ to 
the decided inritation of the Balderstonh VSitfO 
wrath is not a little enhanc^ by rtha!t. .th 9 y SS ’ 
time fa timy of the' exultant feeling ^ 

It being our sintsere convictioii, tliafr 
finer cMld than little Tosy Mos}’, we 
good deal per^oxed iby thesaal}eg«ii 3 ;,|»«it§;^^ 
in th® Corbet,-Wjbieli\i^;|^'ilttt^ 

■thix^: .bnt one.of'dii^.yo^.;|ll|Ri|ii^£^ 

a phdios^hM. “* '** 

idea, 'wh% imeidm ' 

rcAiu^,3ay#'".ii' 

Nilohg to'.boy^ 'Shirt,,,Tsshieh*,'; 
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(^lanation as tiie gehtl^en of ; t)ut sdU it 

has rriet ^ith A;"'0artaiti acc^tanoo fivm all; and^for 
tlie preaebt #ei,'t«at.in hope that it will be rcrlfiod by 
time, to the etter roetiog of all the boasts taunts 
launched'against us'by live house of Cofbet. '* 

Thus nfttters at present stand between the riral 
houses and their respective babies. If any new facts. 
worth shall emerge, I will endeavour to record 
them. 


THE- LITERAJIT ASPIRANy. 
PiKKBB Hukri was the architect of hb own fortunes, 
as the’piiraso goes; he was considered well to do in the 
world, and had actually realised, by years of untiring 
labour and eoononiy,* little fund to draw on in any 
present emergency, and secure a moderate ^[vrovision, 
for his. old ago. Many would have been sat|slled with 
such an achievement, and taken a holiday for the 
n'maindor of life; not so Pierre Henri: from principle 
even mofe than from habit, his hand sCiU cTung as 
steadily to tlie trowel and lino as whep he laid his 
first fodndation-stone. "He appreciated the value of 
such an example to his children; and'Ids greatest 
ambition was to see tliem follow in the same track; its 
ruggedness somcwlmt smoothed, and its opportunities 
enlarged, by the advantages afforded through the 
competence earned so hardly by himself. 

When we speak of children, there were only two—* 
a son and^daughter. The young girl followed her 
niotheris footsteps in everything good, and, as the 
jjaughter of a tradesman, was engaged isv be married 
on some future day to one of the most intelligent 
and estiraaVl® of his workmen. His son, too, was fm 
tlie desired road; already skilful in his father’s trade, 
and all that lik father’s heart could wish. But a 
change, at first mnnotiopd, had gradually crept betweA 
them. -At last, the father’s heart Ivegan to tremble: 
his soiij.tho centre of his hopi‘s, seemed about to take 
a .wrong turning—to start on an unknown path, and 
escape from him foj ever. 

None but. parents can know the sad, mysterious 
feeling, when young nestling, reared with scsinnch 
iar^ fljrmed and moulded to some cherished* pirn, 
tJkes«4^t above andibeyond theni iuto someunfa¬ 
miliar Upsetting their life-long fabric with its 

soaring wing—-that vague mingling or admiration artd 
86^w';tiri& irhlch they w.-itch the parted one—that 
doubt with which they let him 
er RWe liitnbnck. Pierre Henri cxperieeccd those 
iJl tifeiE aoutoness. Ho had always felt the 
** ^^if ;^4^tloh, TWd had sought to give his son the 
^^Is.rftMshi trnstihgto"8ec it yet developed 
his trade; but sit had the 
Inspiring a taste tW grow by 
***** Jaotiues 
lt» way to the book-stalls; 
yr.|ks .added lo the parlouc sludfi 
nceo^aUttio. 
pena^ feM 


he'wottehmij' 


eh(^kii^,,it urges it on; bpt jBcq.aes soon '^i^ved 
this indecisioii, and took advantage of ili;. .At d]r%.;he.. 
hhi> been, contented with stolen snotufots—'‘.lihbtrft 
Mondaysi’ a; his father s'tylcd them—but by Uttle,: 
and little he abarnoned «4lie workihop altogether)' 
hung his touts on ti e hook, and buried himself amidst ' 
hip waste papers. 

Ilis wife had always blamed Pierre Henri’s patience) 
declaring that,the boy all the wliil^ was ^running to 
dGstructinn ; now, she bcfian to pnSS from apprehension 
to despair. His father had tried some friendly hgits, of 
which Jacques nt first had taken notice, but by degrees 
lie totally disregarded^icm. Jle no longer blushed at 
leaving the entire burden of the work oJjiis hands; he 
did not oven sqpm to feel his neglect; Ins conscience* 
was evidently beconiing bliiiiled; and his rather Mt at 
lust it was high tiaio to spe.ak out, when his intention 
was anticipated hy an unexpected accurreneo. For 
aj.jcrnl weeks, Jacques had been more occupied even 
than usual; he had written lengthy epistlijp, and seemed, 
anxiously waiting a reply; it arrived nt last by ^he 
carman who brought timber from town for the work. 
As it was i»laced in bis hand, lie could not rcprcis an 
Vxclaniation; he opened it Inirrhidiy, glanced nt the 
signature, and instantly ran off to peruse it ^lone. 

Pierre Ileuri-eutcred at that moment, g;nd his wife, 
who was standing on the threshold^paying the casricr, 
nt once took him nsiilo to rclato what had occurred. 
Slie could nof fathom the mystery, and trembled without 
well knowing why: she pointed to .Jairques, who, with 
elated countenance aiuV joyful gestures, was reading his 
letter half aloud ijf. the bottom of the garden—‘Oow 
pausing to examine it more closely, now laughing to 
himself, now hounding across _the stmwherrv-^cds like^ 
one possel^sed. Her liuslwul regarded him-vritli'anxicus 
curiosity; hut being iiccompiiuied by a new overseer, 
lately placed over the works 1^ the chief-cnglueer, he 
was obliged to turn silently away, and dster all inquiry 
to a mure convenient hour. 

His companion.was a young man, in air o|id manner 
far suiiorior to the generality of his class, but whoso 
dejcctcil eountcn.ance and tliruailbare clothes sufilciEUtly 
explained his position; he had evidently been reduced, 
by sonic misfortune, from the station fer which he had 
Ix-eu educated. ' Touched hy his gentleness and evident 
sadness, Pierre Henri had invited 1dm to shore their. 
evening meal; and they now entered the little jmrhme 
together. Here Jacques biul lately fitted up a paint^ 
buokcasi, with his haiidsui.iest and most v^ksMih works,', 
At the unexpected siglit Huoor ^‘^'ed surprise, 
and at once commenced examining Mio volumes with 
an air of recognition; at tliat moment the young 1^' 

I entered, liis' thee beaming with some inward' dellgh^''' 
Lhis very stature heightened. M. Hucor immediately 
I accostwl liim^ith some eomplit/lent Oj^.his eolleotidtif.J', 
apd they liotff felt at once at home on the subjeot.’ It 
was one with whith the new over^r especially seeKi^il 
qtiito fumilhtt^^ bad'-liveil iuTPari^'and had;.b<^)|, 
personally auq;uuOTed with several authors; 
hira the young lad’s confidence completely. livltd>*iuritw; 
the whole time of supper, talked incessantly df^ po^tl;yr 
I'and romsmee, his guest contenting himself wTth'yk ijuiM^ij 
remlrk now and then, or an answer to eom«,,e«g^^ 
inquiiy.. Amidst all his former enthusiMOt; his 
had seen nothing like tliis; his mother 
ndw ami then glance uneasily at .her .liugb8^*-;t|#;if;||is|'‘ 
■ iiiidi. hl|h, cotdd it, he the'C<*imo«ceme.nt'^^rap^® 
His fether li^tdly knew -ithat -to' 
lnip4Hen£ly fer some«8lue"to .thti 
"Ps -iiieil''had ‘eirfled, 
aoecai&t 'EiKfjss Henri 










b/ aegiw* the Ibwetod. t6n« of tlieir voicca'ari«ste(ljUte 'cijtfeusiiwi?!. g^at- fe' whom Jacques liad 
'attention, Awl,'xaUing'a, wtner of tbOkturtiun nrnich forwaisl^ qnp t>f hig ofruiik>iM,.ar W;'piicot bad for< 
acrecnqd ihe.,.gla8%id(x>r, he looked into tjio rO&ifl. mefly dbne,'.i^Ued iq exactly terms4o both: 

There he sawM.DnoOrand'Jacques,kill,sea^d at the his bTcrots of*5ramortality had btit one fwtnula, like' 
tabic, tboir elbotrs re8ting>^n it,«hoir flares almost the Ocitifleates{>f gooil conduct , 

A__IaI. :-.aS>. _ ___ t*___ _s.i _A _* 1 ,-. 


toachirtg, with an air of tlic greatc% intimacy. Jacques Jacques could not poiiceal his vexatiqi^° and the 
’was flashed to Pm very temples, his eyes iparklkig lilfo overseer could not restrain a smile. ‘ lyenmvo been 
stars. '* It is enougli,’ he exclaimed: ‘ I have been too granted the same piissport,’ he observed with a slightly 
long worried wlthPthis tiresome trade will foUowany ironical air; ‘I know wUeie mine eoaduo'tiAl, roe, >re 
destiny, anf pnocceS to Paris »t once.’ - sliali see the result of yours. At a distance, tfmse, gentle-, 

‘Tc^wAtei" inquired his companion. men pronounce us stars—iioaror, we.nro but empty 

‘Andnpiko my way like so many others,’contluued lamps. I'he* praises' wo devour as, predietlons,' are 
the young lad. ' ‘ Wc n# longciWiive in times wlioii the dseined mere ijoliteness by tliem; they return onr 
workihan's bafid is saldcrcd to his tools—tlie door is admiration in this small-cfiangc, and flatter IndJvi- 
roow open to all the world.’ ^ duals to ho ll.attcrcd by all the ■ivorid. Tliey are, in 

‘ Whicli docs not prevent many from remaining faht, lawyers who promise to gain a cause, tha’t they, 


cutsrao,’ remarked the overseer witlua sad smile. may prcservi’ their tdient. 1 give you my experience; 

‘f know that—J[ know',’returned Jacques iiupjiticntly; it is your turn now.’ ‘ a 

‘bnt every one has his own convictions, and 1 am , Jacqiujs conthmed silent. 1*110 tw'o letters lay open 
without furtly^r cncour.agcmcnt: in short, yesterday J Imfotx* iiitn, lii-s tnmbled glance wauderiug ftom one to 
nilglit have hesitated ; I am dcciilcd to-day.’ the other t his lately triuiiiphaiit bearing was replaced' 

, Hie overseer did not answer at once; lie kept by a thoughtful and somcw'h.at irritated air, and, after 
civtinding a morsel of hreml which had remained on a fiauso. |iy eoniiiic.nccd questioning the overt^r again, 
tile table, and appeattd lost in thought. ISuddcnly liq though far less confidently than Iteforo. fu return, hu. 
raised bis^head: ‘ And so you would renounce your received front, his now friend a full detail of Ids three 
present position,’ said ho slowly; ‘you would recom- ‘Iloheiuhm’ years, as ho stalled them. It was a long 
‘ineiiec life all alone: a litbajf which you know nothing, narrative of riisap]K)iutment and huratliarion. lie had 
for which nothing lias prc])ared yon. Vou w'oulii lived on hidilen sulU'rings and bankrupt hopes; button- 
follow in the train of those who thirst fo^ftytuuc and ing his garment to tlie throat over his misery, ascending 
renown’- from floor to floor till he reached the slates; flving 


resent position,’ said ho slowly; ‘you would recom- ‘ Iloheiuiaii’ years, as ho stalled them. It was a long 
iciiec life all alone: a litbajf which you know nothing, narrative of riisap]K)iutment and huratliarion. lie had 
>r which nothing lias prc])ared yon. Vou w'oulii lived on liidilen sulU'rings and bankrupt liopcg; button- 
iliOw in the train of those who thirst fo^ftytiiiic and ing his garment to tlie throat over his misery, ascending 

mown’- from floor to floor till he reached the slates; flying 

‘And what is to pix'vcnt me?’ interrupted Jacques, from hunger first, from hungrier creditors at last. The 


almost angrily. . 


history' a as so lamentable, anil told with so true an 


‘My example!’ answered M. I)uror; then with nceeiit, that .Taequos was visiljly aflected: still, he 
much aulmation, he continued : ‘ 1 also thought I had struggled against his convictiuiis. If the qyerseer had 
*di8ceruo3 iwy aocation, 'and I> tried the experinieiit. not been successful, la-rltaps the fault lay w'ith himself. 
Such gs 'J'pu SCO me now, I have yet written n jilay, Did ho cquaUy deserve the praises that had cqiudly 
and scon it acted; I hift'o published a book; difterent ciu'ouraged lii’in? Even the cxpcrieuco of liis trade" 
journals havcwulugiscd me; 1 have had, in sliurt, what could shew him, tliat it is only by compnrifig the work 


,^i8, called snccess; for ■ three long years I have fn*- 
qnented t^e saloons of I’aris, in misery- mid white 


we can judge of the rel.ativo merits of the workmen. 
While lie thus in%vardly'Iteasonod, M. lJucor, evidently 


gloves ; I have tried to season my dry bread with the follow ing his train of thouglit, promised to bring him, 


memory of fair words; I have waited until time had 

'Wont opt niy last hope tvith iny last c(«it ’- 

‘And-you were at last obliged to give up?’ inquired 

‘ tte bqy. 

'‘To .hcconie what you see,’ replied the overseer. 
T/tw Wtonislies you --you can hardly lielievi? it; but 
tain roisily shew' you proofs. See, here is the aii- 
nquiroeaMil^f roy reception into the Literary Society; 


A his next visit, tlic volume he had fhiblishod, at the 
sanic moment mentioning its name. The annoanetenient 
was a roup dc t/ii'alre. Jacques inst.'iatly recognised it 
us one of his givatest favourites; in fact, a work that 
he had regarded ns a model, and the writer of ;which 
lie had often envied. A burst oA astonishment and 
eoiigratuliitioii ensued; but then came the ‘true 'chill 
of disappointment: was it possible that such talent—. 


here are scvijsil autograph letters from the gifted men iMeut'tliat ho could hardly hope to rival—wAs thus 
.jrfjour jl®',, not ^mention those I luivc sold for bread; miserably straaded? His ilhtsions were f'Mjrrnt tfle 
'here is a note from the minister, of piiblie^iiistructioii, very root, all his jdans overturned. He Still toatinued 
minbuncing a donation of fitly francs, accorded to to eouverse with*tlic young poet, to tnterrOgatb him 
my litmxjr.merit’’—that is the phrase—at one© a boon,! concerning this literary life, which had so 

to^indlgjat^. ahd a ceAidcatc of honour. Ah! here is enchanting; but wlierc hu had only dreamed tdWtebrity, 
' the Ibtjef^Tfonr which I date all ra^niisfortunef. independence, riches, leisure; the poor oVeima^efBiied 
Lpb^'it the answer •given to tlie»raer of my first per»ecutihn.s,, bondage, iiovcrty, ili-reqt^id IttotJir. - 
.fCRmiricriiit*. Animated liy the'reqicmbranco of all he hai^ ahfl^li 

? J^a6i,j«ad the sijmature aloud—it was lliat of- Diicor spoke, with an eloquence that'WbAt 

fic.atAttcd as jie uttgretl this eckdiratcd name, of laith 1»> listeners—tho Iktlicr as V«W'«i 

... k ■•MM* WkiuJI Slh sail''* s v«a 4-S «X a* V IjT __- t.iA i A_ 








'With howr'AiaeA|hai;.atil^ 
■'I'-'v-' "T" ' tWuW.BSlferiflpe 
jiutotieS', adopt (msfotBs 
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(lioappointod and inistakan. Diii'woolJ you listen to my 
ailvite—luuJ I, like you.tUo liapipinOijs of feelitlg inyny 
arm the tK>weri tlve streuKth imported by abcusti^ed 
labour, I would remain l*rovi(Ience had placed 

me,'iM much through a proud devotedneas as through 
prudcncu; I vrould place whatever laiowlcdg# I had 
acquired ait thp service of my working brethren; I 
would shew them how iutelligcnce may forward the 
work ol^ur faoUds 5 X would teach them to discover in 
inteUecluid pleasures a recompense for boilily fatigue; 

I 'would lielp with all my power to elevate their niiiuls, 
and consecrate my leisure to rendering them similar to 
myself, instead of feeling isolated ainon^ them; there 
lies our rciil task. AVo sliould not use our c(}ucalIon 
as a back-door througli wliicli to desert our eompaiiioas, 
but us a ladder by wliich we may enable tliein to reficli 
our own level. Think of tins, dear friend: at Paris, 
you would be merely a conscript in an^army already 
ofoceiud; hero, yoil may bo the loader^of a corps wiiioli 
lias no such commander. Believe me, it ic better fo 
elevate our class than to nKandon it. AVe y.mnot shift' 
our existence like a bachelor’s household: in the sixit 
whore affectiort and luibit make our home, tiiere is^oiir 
true sadity; and never should no liglW's^qii’.t tlie 
spliere' where wo have beim hapjiy and beloved. Tlio 
heart should render it sacred for ever.’ * 

, As he concluded this appeal, the overseer again shook 
hands with Jacques, and retired. AA’c nl^y imagine tlie 
sensalions of his unseen listener behind tbc’ curtain; 
he could hardly restrain himself from rushing after 
him, to pour out his ncknowledgmeiits, liis synipiatliy. 
Every word had found an eclio in the thther’s- he:irt. 

But he passed the night without closing his eyes. 
His room was separated from his son’s by only a sligTit 
partition, Tbrd lie coifirl hear every sigh and every turn 
on tlic restless Iicd. ilofolt that, in that hour, not only 
lij* his cliild’s destiny, hut tlint of tliy wliWe family, was 
about to be decided. AA’ero they not ail indissolubly 
linked? Jacques was tlieir present joy, tlicir fiifiiro 
liope.' All tlint time could digirive them of was restored 
in him—their youth, tlicir strength, tlicir very earn¬ 
ings, their nipst cherished plans. And lie, wliat g'ns 
to hkmme of him amidst iierils and trials sueli as the 
overseer liad described ? Thus spoke tiie fatlier’s lieart; 
but tli'e more ho reflected, tlie more thoroughly be felt 
convinced, that to atteiriplr to influence his son’s reso¬ 
lution was only,to entail a more fatal relapse, or a 
never-ending regret. Tie must decide for liiniself, to 
leave the decision without appe.al. , 

Apd thus passed tlie long silent hours. |li.s pifo 
olentl^o more than hiqjself. At daybreak, tiiey heard 
thdiTson, getting up. O tliat tliey could read liis 
lieart at that moment! their own,almost seeiqetl to 
stand still. They followed eacii movement with strain¬ 
ing ogr j they graspetl each other's hands. .Taequo'b 
wu . w'iiittiinir ao^y, ns his habit was, when deep in 
thqu^tt: presently, he opened his door, pent noise-' 
l^^fdttwn-the stairs, and ont into tlie street. Pierre 
^mag -to tlie .window, drew aside tlie little 
ml ppeppd out. Ah joy 1—joy to his beating 
SOflUO? Aras.ip h'ls common working-dress; 
f;p«d:itrdwol on Ws shoulder; bit.monotonous 
Wo » Uvely tune,; and, l>is upriglit 
•isiisolttte step eloquent of the resolution 
istSbly proving that bis load was 
ifp, i*i(^re HePriJimusd to his idilH 
' iky word?); ‘ 

Jto?' jit #«nt right 

on.tlie Mtw.''-. 

'm %«keB 

‘1‘.aA. ..L. Aju.' 


at liome, as weirns its reputation abroad. • Tliere is no 
Uvplier companion, no steadier, folend; hud having' 
^earned to guide himself, he’has, in truth, rbecomo a 
gtflde toothers. ^ ^ 


ARCTIC COnIriBCTIONS TC^ KlIENCE. 

Man 'treadsi the earth to vanquish R. Already the 
terrestrial surface is covered with the insignia of his 
vi'itory—tlie^wide-spread sea is^meshed iVith the 
furrows of Ins progreiftiiou—tlwf stable'land is one 
nioiiuincntal roconl of liis success. The mighty victor 
has pushed tlie frontiers of his dominions 011 either 
liand, until the east^has met# tlie west. In tlic north 
and tlie soutli alone, there arc narrow ^ints that he, has 
not yet been able to subduv*. Tlie arctic and antarctic 
ngions of the globe arc the last strongholds iiittf which 
bcleaguercHl nature lias withdrawn, beliiiid' lier*glacis 
and battlements of frost and cold, in grim defiance of 
•tjie advancing conqueror. 

Til tlieso arctic fastnesses, the fight lias already been 
both stern and Ion,g. Every eanijMiign has been made 
at tlic cost of endurance beyond belief; often the price 
lias Iteen J(L>iirfiil destruction of liuniau life. *Tliroe 
eeiituries and a luilf ago. GasiAr Corteroal began the 
war by crossing the tliresliold of the Eroren Sea; the 
ice laid hold of him, and lield liini fast in its remorse- 
j less grasp. In tlie following yogr, Miguel Cortereal 
! pursued his missing brotlicr’a steps, in the hope that he 
' might dj.'Cpver the place of liis captivity. It is not 
known whether tlie gnlliint adventurer sucecedccl in 
his search, but it is cortiLiii that-lie never returned 
from it. in i.o.v, AVilloughby reached the shores of- 
Nova Zembhi: ye.ars afterwards; the Bu.s.siaiia found his 
ships tj;oi:en to tlic desolate coasts of T.-gptand, and 
freiglited witli the lilticss bodies oi*thfl5r iSrews. In 
1,50(1, Biircnz diseovered Spitzlwrgen, and doubled the 
nortliern point of Nova ZeiSbla. Ilia bones and his 
vessels were tlie prey of the inexorablb clime, but liis 
men efi'ecU-d their escape in boats. In 1610, Hudson 
penetrated into the vast inland sea that bears his name; 
bo never came out of it again, for ids mutinous sailors 
.set him adrift upon its surface in an open boat, and 
left liim a sacrifice to tlie offended spirit of the place. 
In It!If), klonk wintered upon the northern shore of 
Hudson’s Sea; two only, out of a crew of flf^-two, 
cniiio Jiack. In 171!), Knight and Barlow followed in 
the triu-k of Monk; long after, the fragments of tlieit 
vessels were- noticed on the nK'ks of Alarblc'Island,'bat 
no veatiges of the nmriners tliemselrcs 4«!**appeared. 
In isf!), Parry was foi.iinatc enaug^i to catch thn 
Boreal guardian spirit napping at itlB post, and managted 
to steal through Kaueaster tsotmd into the recesses 0 ^ 
tlic Polar Sea, before liis fell antagonist was felrly, 
mused. . He wintered in th^ arctic orchipelt^^ ''had 
retimied i« safety; but wlien lie aljteinpted to, r^ti^'i- 
Ms bold and suci'cssful feitt soon afterwards, ha 
detained a chis# prisoner on MgviUo Pcnin 8 ula:f(^, ; 
long years,,’ah(^yu.s liicii suniinarily dismissed 
neighbourhood in the custody of lUMsive and 
Jrifi-iee. In 18S5, ho did again got as for as 
liegentiB Inlet, but was only too glad to 
boat a hasty retreat therefrom in thcrOUtoint SjwS^g^ 
with the loss of one of his vessels. In 18!^, " 

eflbcted an entrance into the same iiilM; -hui 
years’ detention ift it, cseaped almost by jt ] 

^dimii^ Jiia misnamed shin, the EVefoiy, to 
In 1819, Ewinkliri attcdJpfed ttn ingeE£i.ojt|: 
dq^eending' the . rivUrs'.pf AifqiW' 

Lptnitestihl 'grtaujd.* He ■trivd'jied,';^^^! 

' h<>at>,)i|.nd dU fMt; and for four" ^ 

oh, Ittle hut liriieiWf'd^Jf-shSn*. and.ol^ sho^ 

•three he - ,,'returii^V'^tiiout,;;«!ifl^ 
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•to go to tJ)o Pole ilWlf, l?y drawing Imfvft ,boats.oye# 
''ice when ho.met Orlth iVaha b^iavliug tb^,itbrot|gh 
watSr Vheis 'tbis oocon^.’ Be trayelled for etiiough 
to have tijcOtt’htt ^qiiaxtoTS i]pon'tbo.^ole, b»t foihia 
that iw ytas 'gtill bondreds of mile* way fi-jHii j[t The 
ice-lielde tbat ;be' bad toUcti over mad all along been 
dHitingi^cor^ in fast to the south Vb ho had moved to 
the noftli. He hatl scarcely made -tens of»milea‘'Whe«i 
he seemed to have gone hnudreds, and accordingly ho 
was obliged to throw up his boldly-conceived design^iu 
despair. In ^836, HSck tried tM reacli Mch’ille Peniu- 
sul% wijkh % firm determination that he would on no 
acicptint brave a winter in the Proz'en Sea. As soon as 
he touched the ice, his slijp was stlzcd •with a resistless 
gripe, lioisted uti^m on enormous buoyant slab, and by 
ii/i iheans was floated helplessly backw'ar4‘> and forwards, 
monthitftcr liSbnth, through winter and through spring, 
and aP'last was cast out ii-oiu its uncotufortable cradle, 
into HudsouVStroit, in a crazy and sinking state. 

■ ■ If the object of the determined struggle that \s. 
cafryiivg on in tlie arctic sens were now, .-is it once 
W8*^ merely tile opening of a way fnmi one of the 
earUvS 0 {;eanB into the other, amidst hummocks, and 
berga'^nd fiooB of ice, but n small measure pf attention 
would,-in oil probability, bo given to it. Tliis is not, 
however, the cose. 'Ilie aim of tlie gallant bands that 
are now engaged in the warfare is a far more gcner.illy 
intdresting one: In 184:5, Franklin attempted to pene¬ 
trate into the North Polar Sea by the ordinary route of 
Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster* Sound, and t^iBilPpearcd 
tlirentgh Wellington Channel with a devoted train of 
IfiS.foUowees. Me wintered in safety the first year on 
ttm eastern aide of tlic mouth of the dj^aiincl; but since 
then Six long years have passed, and no further indicu- 
Uon of hi^ifUtc has reach<,>d the friends he ha^ left at 
h^ine; Hvnee itBds, at the present time, that every 
rumour purporting to come from the fields of arctic 
enterprise is caUglit at wifti breathless eagerness; hence 
that every roceii of arctic adveniurc is studied with 
deepest interest. Thousands who would not eai'c a 
straw ibr the«opening of a North-west Passage from tlie 
Atlahtio into the Pacific, yet on this account have their 
gtCmition zivetted upon every little movement in the 
polar Seas. ' 

Tba "several expeditions with which the search for 
:$lr Jdbp Franklin has sown tlie polar sens, have yielded 
aft gbnfidant crop of printed books. One o4 these 
autnefoua -narmtives stands out pre-eminently from 
athong.the rest j in. the first place, because it records 
the prmicUSi'iiga of Uie adventmxTs who have been most 
sutco^safi^ on ^%wiu>le; and in the second place, because 
i tfi« nnitator is an accomplished observer and iiiterro- 
nature, fmd lias iuvoluntarily illustrated the 
tain be baa had to toll by incidental maCter, that is 
IhllV^ tstsikfelt for tlie world at large, apart from 
its.'liniMdb4c beaming .on the general bnsigiess.of the 
B^iTch.Butherlaiid, in his Journal of Captam 
\ Channel irfi^SO and 1851, 

:^^^y ';^l|bilii^od, hds uutde a valuaMb contribution 
to^jthoatioiiiai ’hf iKuehOe, oi the same time that ho has 
^ tiie labours of thi 

i':di)icoy|^jiit^.'j^|^^ {lo' 'wits 'proifraaionally 

jl^l^'-dswii'caiiiily and 
.1^ ithoTOold'and glbiM.: 
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fi^zi.^ water, ke^ onpu^^' biie a pfeeb out of. 

himaft flesh it .’t^dbek/ tn' tto -midst of this 
lalKlst■ape,‘]lh^lnust'tdaLw a ship of cptm;m(l'dimbnBions, 
fintdy embedded in the oe'ihsn^;feet ice, ahd.fcbv'ereid up 
by a canopy of iiiQw, no liglit but 'caiidli 0 *lj 8 bt h^i'^een 
its cloaod-ia.dctdcs, no warmth hut ah artfiei{sl stove- 
heat, insufficient in amount to koep th^ ibo <>ut of tlie 
beds.. Such was the home in which .^BrSatlmrland 
pursued his investigations daring the long poltt wiotor 
of 1850. For Six weeks, the temperature in ms t^bin 
was at least 10 degrees colder than freezing;/add a 
quantity of icc, placed in a tnmbler lyihg Smewaysj 
continued unhissolved nil the time—often, the mercury 
of his sqiunlific instruments w,as'as solid as lead. I|pon 
«ue occasion, during an ont-dbor excursion, he placed 
some water in a guttarporelia flask for his own especial 
use, but he could not got it out agtun until he had slept 
with the bott’o for thi'ee nights in his armpit..'; Tlie 
22d of Decenilxjr w'lis niarked ife being particularly 
ivild,' tlierinildncss consisting of a temperature 33 
degrees colder than freezing. It is worth while to 
peruse Hr' Sutherland’s narrativo-'-if for no other 
reason—to be able to form a just idea' of how much 
even ofjianna^iwes .to the glorious sun 1 ^ 

The first great difficulty the arctic ■voyager has to 
contend with, is the capricious state of the navigation 
in the grand approach to the Polar Sea. The meltitig 
of the icc ailll snow in the north of Baffin’s Bay, 
produces‘a. cuiilinuous stream of water, wldnii flows 
steadily to the south. As soon as this current leaves 
the projecting points at the head of the Bay, a thin 
film of ice is fonnod on it. 'riiis icc gets thicker and 
thicker as it moves southwards, by congealing new 
liiVers of sea-water on its under surface, and liy 
storing up snow and sleet aboyb,,until hr becomes 
what the whaler calls the middlc-ioe of the Bay. In 
winter, it cxtcifds from shore to shore; but in summer •r- 
it is seiiaratcd from the Circculand coast by an open 
lan« of water, in consequence of its connection with 
the fringe of laud, ice Iwipg dissolved where northerly 
winds prevail. An open space of, water is always left' 
by^his southward drift of the ioc-pack gj thc.noHhcrn 
extremity of Baffin’s Bay; the ektont of tlwMpace ym;lee, 
however, with the sonsou. In winter, it is diminished 
by the shooting-out of the land-ice towards thfs. drift, and 
the qnickejicd formation of the yonnjg ioo; in fummer, 
it is increased by the breaking'Up of,the land^lbcj and 
the arrest of the formation <rf young ice. , Tl^ great 
object of the umrincr bound to Lancaster Sound, Js to 
push lii^way tlirough the open lane of .water the 

Gr^land coast, and to get round the northe rn ex tre*. 
mity of the drifrtmo. But he finds this tp be.W^rvsy 
task { every southerly gale croslies tiio ice la ap^ the 
shores' of the BOy, apd squeezes any unfortpni^, vessel 
dhancing to be placed therein before it, bui^ ItiWging 
it up immovably, or even breaking i^lfo pie«(!ii't|jg^, the 
viidence of^he nip. The only resburee <(f 
voyager under such clrcomstaopes, is to. selfil( 
beneath Uio lee of sopm huge foe-mbtidtiiati 
grounded A mile or two dff the lAi^,,0r t^' 
warninm mtd mit docks ih the sbM. 'l! 
which. Tie imff retirb ttlma tSie: 
driving iucker# is, lho#ever, 'n. ibarM.< 
water-pro vim not 

me&L .for it wiU'tllibliijsom'"''*'"""""’ 
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wcdgM eii' tUe v&oi^Jca toU iiotbb<|mes tracking bf hlgheat pdiui the seasoOt I'wo :3ajs after, the 
inantialL^ift^^^gh tnff breaklagpaclc. Dr'Suthw- firf* rain fell. At the end of June, antall'ttream* of 
land' thiiika ipKiw i» mote diaiicB Of ah easy pasiage -yater. begnuMo flow from thb land. At thh end of 
early in'tho..^g« 0 ^'before the'ahore>icek mut^ broken, Ju^, th&sea-ice waB diinimahcd tc^a tli|ukne8S^of four 
and ivhen the ])mdj^o>ice ,inoye8 away from it bodily, feet by tjie oielting^f the upper Buliheo. Au^st thV 
without any ihtijrvenittg detritus, tliAi later Sn the Stli, the bay-ice br®e up,And set tfle ships free aftet 
pason, wHbn there is a greater quantity of loosened eleven months’closJ detention. FouriBnys afterwardi^ 
ice to be packed into the channel. tite young ice began again to form on tne sea at night. 

The b;|^re length of the Baffin’s Bay coast of Green- ’Iliroughout tliis winter of intense cold, the tempera- 
land is iitdentod with hays and flords, towards which tuA of the sci^reiiiaincd nearly Uni Tofra. It never sank 
glaciers descend from the higher interior land. At so low as 29 degrees. A hole watt kept duen through 


t/Upc Jii 

still tnU^ away from tlie sea; between Capo Farc\vell 
and Cape York, the landf devoid of the incursions of 


Farewell, the termination of the^lacier-ico is the ice, near the sliips, for the purpose of o 


irving the 
all of the 


water, as well as for^otieing the rise and fall of the 
tiiles. The ice inviinubly ii^crcosed its thickness by 


glacier-ice, gets narrower and narrower. North of additions to its lower surface. As the^soa-water froze,’ 


I Capo York, tho ice-stream projects' into the sea itself, 
even beyond the line of prominent headlands. It' is 


a considor.abic -portion of its salt was separated from k, 
and blown along the surface of the ice, nuxing ivith the 


from this region th^ tlio vast iceberg#, di-ifted out frosh-Mlc-n snow* us it went. On tins aecount,*8iiow- 
into the open Atlantic by tlie southward current, are wreaths could never bo used for melting into water f 
derived; for it is a singular fact, that there is Iio glocict^ *^10 snow on tji'e huiil often contained traces of salt, 


ice along the shores westward of LaucaiUer Sdand. 
Ail tlie snow which there falls, even so far north as 


miles away from the sea. 'riie sca-ijpe hardly ever 
contained more than one-quarter tho quantity of salt 


77 degre^-s of latitude, escapes to the sea in streanvi of found in an equal volume of soa-water. 
witter, carrying with them vast quantities' oMhud ■and An iritcrysling scries ftf experiments were trie®, upon 
Shingle. The land on botli sides of Barrow’s Strait is 'the expansive iiower of freezinl; water, with a view to 
composed of limestone; but Greenland,*anil the coasts the illustration of the niovenionts of ghidei^iec in rocky 
which form Davis* Strmt, Boflin’s Bay, and Lancaster ravines. A strong iron bottle, with a narrow nock, was 
Sound, where the fallen snow is retained for ages before fllied with water, and exx'oscd a temperature 17 
it slips, as Uic solid glacier, back to tile ocean, arc all degrees below zero. In a few nunutes,. a little water 
' made of hard crystalline rociii Dr Sutherland thinks overflowed* the orifice; Soon after, a column of ice 
that tliis difference of mineral constitution may in followed, rising slowly through tlie neck, and emitting 
some way affect the tenipcratnro, and so determine the a crepitating soj^nd; after this hod protruded for 
abundance Of glaciers in the one xiosition, and tli^r about 18 lines, was all at ouce blown out with the- 
absence in the other.. violence of a pistol’s explosion, tho volume of frozen 

The projecting tongues of the glaciers are not dis* material Imving Increased one-tentli altogefti^r. Whgn 
solved where they extend into the s'^a, but broken the bottle was placed* in water a le% dt^riSs warmer 
off by a sjiecies of ‘ flotation.’ Heavy spring-tides are than ice, the frozen column t^aiu rose out of the 
driven Into tho head of the Bay, mid up the flords, by to onc-twelflh the former extent, shewing that ice 
. strong southerly winds, and the huoyant ice is heaved expands under inerease of heal, like all other bodies, 
up by the-rising water, and diroken off from Us parent 'riie interior of tl>o ships was warmed to between 
Stream. ’I'lio floating power of largo masses of ice 40 and 60 degrees, 'fliis was found to he tlie higiiest 


up by the-rising water, and diroken off from Us parent 
Stream. ’I'lio floating power of largo masses of ice 


must l>e’ cnqttuous. Dr Sutherland observed ujio* a limit of safely: in it, the hoar-frost was never thawed 


small Islstnti, at an ckvation of forty foot, a block of 
granite tlmt measured sixteen feet in Icngtli, and must 
have contained at least 18G tons of solid roek! He 
calculated thiit a cube of icc forty feet across the side, 
could easily havwcarried off this burden in water seven 
fathdtha deep. Icebergs, thus hrokcii off from the 


in the beds; the blankets and niglit-eaps of tho sleepers 
often adhered ineonveniently to the ships’ planks. 
With a higher temperature, the vapour of tlie interior 
of the ships was deposited in the beda as moisture 
instead of ice, and then rbcunlatic attacks were trouble¬ 
some among the ci-cw. With this range,, the difference 


parent glacier, were often observed tumbling*about in of he.'it experienced on .loing into the open air often 
the sea. .Some of these were four times bigger jdian amounted to 100 degrees; throe times anBhch as the 
*Bfc Cathedral, nnd shrouded*themselves in a diffcience between tlie moan temwrature.of ^gland 

veil Spray as they rolled over, emitting sounds that and tlie tropics. w , 


could titSiy be pomiatred to terrificethpuder-ppals, and Much legs food wes eonsiuRbd daring the winter’s 
turning up the Wue mud from deptlis of 300 and 8QP rest than during the labours qf summer. On this ac- 
fathoms. Oscillations in the soji were produced by count, tiie provisions were ser^-ed out wUhotit weij^hfr 
diislarbancca, which, after travelling a dozen miles, and cousifcrabie weeldy savings vnere effected.’,^ ijX 
pohaded ihto fragments tlie ioe-fleld on^vhich tlioy! men took instinctively just what nourishment tho wki 


fp 'Po nyk y^B dKtpedition reaiche<i tho entrtoco of in snow-biirro^, lo invcstigato the amount o: 
3o: on the 25Ui of August. On the U\a.% might be Wpectod in mdi a style of lod 

young fee formed round tlie ships j an hour and a quarter, the temperature ros? 




young ke formed round Uie ships j an hour and a quarter, the temperature »ow»| 

' 'i!i,HP''0Qn!fTClted to take up their winter* degreirS below zero to a-little above,ft. Men with Wi,,; 


ice Bny, near the. south*west point* itost capacious lungs warmed thar snow-ottaWf., 
Chnbiueh Captain Aneton’j squadron, mostrapidly, but all who were closedup-4^ ^<^ 

ddh Criiatha Jslana, aAwmltee tained ^t they |vei% neither w^ waia^fw 
il^Tthi'tho’eutt waa baieaW'tha- say-tfeo.'ieast of them.'’■ - 
’l;'hffl!itipmjitterwa«\7 abu&4»noe of Jhe io’fcr fbrnjf^«|M| 

'■ fet',thi&'.' JnhpSli^'^ih,: vfewmd ©veryiirh^ ift molemcht 

„ ■Attlwohffiwdidm^.-l.iliiik'ijosourHed iSpiail, cavities .fropapiM 
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Mit 7 clice8c>, th»^: }vad licon expos^ tiuougltout- 
winter, never agnJin nlaniieated any retorn of jcrtfwSng 
proi«nsity.... ‘ • ♦ • 

, The in?B0ii*e of^olar light was cxcocdinftlj' gniall 
during the tk^th winter. A Ihtie trace ufMlaylight 
waij always wreeptible at'Vioon; put for seven days 
bcfqto and aitdPtlw 32d of December, dilortdu 01 ^ silver 
was, not blackened by exposure to the sdutli horizdti. 
On tlie let of Jimuary, it began to assume a slialjt 
leaden tinge, Mnstgrd and c|csses we»3 reared w"tli 
great care; but the young planls were composed of 94 
X>er ceol’. of water, and contained only half the quantity 
of nutritious and antiscorbutic matters that had been 
present in the sgeds. «• 

The, men were kq?t amused during tlic winter by 
tbeatrical repsesentations, balls, antlvnalliuerades, after 
CnptaA l:*aiTy’a example^ but the schools and libraries 
were fe most valuable auxiliaries in fircvenling ennui. 
Geographical studies were especially popular. After 
the'nightly lessons, it was often necessary to setrte' 
forecastle disputes as to tlie insular cliaracler of CaiMj 
Hbroi the Roman Catholic faith of the Chinese, and the 
identito of the crocodiles of tlio Nile with the alligators 
of the Mississippi. ' * • 

Far from the least iiueresting members of this arctic 
community,uvere a kennel of Esquimaux dogs, that had 
been estttblished in a snow-hut near the ships. The 
four oldest had accornpanied M. Petersen, the Danish 
interpreter, from Greenland. lJut these had thriven 
and multiplied amid the eongeuial seeuesvof*icc and 
snew, so that complete teams for two sledges could 
■1:6 furnlshod out in spring, lliey wej-c great favourites 
among the seamen, and flocko<l eagerly round the first 
person tvho cmerf^ from the snow-covereil ships 
in the rogtning.^ They wt>re, nevertheless, of* highly 
jealous tmuj^ramcnl, for if one of tlieni chanced to 
receive more notice thag his companions, the lucky 
fellow was forthwitii attacked by the rest of the i)aek. 
This BO eonstandy occurred, that some of the cunning 
young dogs became afraid of the men’s caresses, and 
ran aw'ay tht moment any marked demonstrations of 
kindness y^erc directed towards them. In inuny x>oiuts, 
amusing instances of the .adaptation of ciiiiinc instinct 
to the. necessities of arctic life were displayed. In fine 
.stmny weather, tlie dogs satisfied their thirst by lapiiing 
the.sUi^e snow; but in colder periods of the season, 
they bnmiw'ed some inches down for their siijlply of 
frozen water. In extivmely severe weather, tliey con¬ 
stantly coiled themselves closely iip, and covered their 
hoses wiffl^ie shaggy fur o£ their tails. At these 
tithes, ,they tievA’ even to shake off the aecuinu- 

•latlng wrejutlrt of snow; if their masters called 

them,.they answered by turning their eyes, blit without 
rempying tlleir natural resjjirators from their nostrils, 
and tlb demonstration shprt of a determined kick could 
ma^ il^m %hcir quarters; but at Ahcr times 
tlicy lay ntrcichcd out at ftiii length, ami were on their 
iegadjaiO^woce tQ.ttioi^rst tone, of th^^niiliai* voice. 
The ydhng .4(%8 had to learn some gainful experi- 
Lenbto, thijo t|iey wore taken to the open 

c<A>lly walked into it, 
and iPWwueth * One poor fellow uniertook 

to from an,frou .shovCl.: 

" ■ ■.' ■’ idi bold metal .stuck feat 


men frllpwing tlioht p^DtnnllJiftttydllm.pig^s- Tlip 
four-fixited anim.als had, by. of to® •tof*'! 

butifthe balloon, fortunately fcr-ity' ftdighk iho 

edge of the ico just as*they cAnio'u^with ft. .-When 
the ice around the ships broke up, thp dogs 'pnderstood 
the imftoatfon, and galloped aBout iii mad joy, leaping 
from piece to piece, and whining rcatlessl^t or swim¬ 
ming round the ship until they were picked np, and 
esfablishcd upon tlio decks. w . 

The result of Captain Penny’s labours, so far as ex¬ 
ploration is concerned, is universally known. Sledging 
parties went put in the spring. A large whaling-boat 
w^s dragged bodily up Wellington Channel,'and launched 
in the ck'ar water beyond tl»o fro barrier. Two thousand 
miles were travelled over, 710 of which were in districts 
seen for the first time by human eyes. No further 
traces of the missing exx)cditiuu were, however, found. 
The Latlj/ Hhank-fin and Sophiumleft Assistance Bay, 
homeward bound, on the 12th of August; five weeks 
ftfterwardi, they were in the Thamqs. 'Even to tl»e 
last. Dr Sikhcrland’s habits of philosophic genenilisa- 
tion remained with him. He found that, during' the 
X)asrn^o through Dav is’ Strait and across the Atlantic, 
thL''temflWaOiro of the sea-water increased so graduatiy 
and steadily, tijnt he was induced to specniiite on the 
possible ax)pro.aeh of tlie time when mariners would 
require no otJier instruments than the compass and 
tliemioiuetcr to tnaverso wide intervals of open sen 
in safety. 



CHEAP RID K S. 

Makv illustrations have been given, in fetrmor nnmhers 
of the Journal, of tlie dependence of chewiness and 
clearness in railway travelling on the costliness of tlie 
railways thon^clvcs. The fact is so self-evident as 
to need hut little cxciupliflcation. There i^ however, jj 
ancgiher influencing eniise wliich it may bo interesting 
to trace in its operation: we will call it the Igw of 
frequency, to give it a distinctive name; and will sec 
how it manifests itself in respect to travelling by 
onCiibus, 8team-l)o.at, and railway. • 

In London, it is found that a new ommbus-ruute is 
but little profitable, until the omnibuses on that route 
become numerous, and jilie journeys frequent If a 
man of business—to wliom lime is money—finds, when 
lie gets to the eornor of the street, that tlie oihnibus has 
just gone,-and that he must wait nn hour or two for 
aiioilicr,*lic will care very little for that line of route; 
it vgll Mut be in his good books, aiul it will, receive 
little of his money; but if the 'buses run so fr^lpRmtljf 
that he can descry another in the distanoo, ke> gathers 
up patience enougk to wait a little, and tlwn jSopslnto 
tjic second 'bus. This is one element of autict'ss' on 
most of the great omnibus-rontes of London. A Sketch 
of some of tlie mote toitmi^ablo of these i^#^.AT.as 
given a feuej-ears ago;* ^bntwe hero i^cr to tbywi enly 
in respect to tills prindiilc of firequetioy;,' Hhe 
routes were started from Camden Towtiktolxto^iiw 
Market, from King's Cross to Catoh!rtir0jili!frtffl^to«8-, 
ton to Q»cise|, ftom Calefiouton Soad 
Hoxton to tlie K«it( Rokd, &e., toe suoco^ y^ll|^|W<tl 
so Icaig as toe *buseB Jb«f .and 
qnetit: bat when siifiBoteat conltsl 
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tbat.if the r^ate ifie^ttdes k hQ?7 district, the pmjjrietor 
wHl reap jjnore 'pej’*btts SI ithe’bust's he manjrths'n if 
lo.w, • The liae Of separation Between many and fcw 
must depend *oii drcUi^Bt8noes;* but if the frequency of 
the jmirncya ho such, that-a busy man mayjcnow thsit 
there wilhho oile to'snit Isim—that an oinnibiis will' 
ovwttfko Iffm before he has i>roceeded far on foot— 
tiien the poiod has been reouhed to wliicii our ]>rinciple 
refers: tlse ’buses will not only accommodate, but will 
create trafBc. 

It is this ptrinclple of frcNjuency whidi has rendered 
the omnibus-fares of Loudon so cheap, No ’buses mu 
cheaply if they arc ‘ few and far between: ’ they would 
npt pay. The petmy trade in Oxford Street niW Jlol- 
hom is a wonderful example of this. At the time we 
are now writing, tl»erc are ubont sixty omnibuses 
running" through these two streets, each omnibus 
making ton or a dozetjijoiirue.vs a day in eJeli direction. 
These are independent of a very mnclr larger number 
which take this line as part of a longer rdlite, froiif 
I’addington or Bayswnter to the Bank: we confine 
ourselves, to those which ciiarge one penny for the run 
through pxfonl Street, and one penny for that ^hnnigh 
Holbom. Of theso it may safely ho said, that' they 
iwss at intervals of less than two miiuites.ou an average, 
during tlie whole of a long day of fifteen lionrs. Ami 
it is oliserTalilo that the pjisaengors on tl*is route indi¬ 
cate clearly the creation of a new Irafiie; for tliough 
they comprise many who would pay tlirecpenec or six¬ 
pence, if they could not obtain a i)euny ride, them are 
also largo numbers of ]M)orpr, liard-\'orking ])crsuns, 
who evidently regard it as a matter of time and shoc- 
Icatiler. If there he a doubt respecting the ultini.nte' 
success of^liis route, it will arise mainly from tlie 
terrible destruction of liorse-flesli on the much-dreaded 
Ilolbom Hill, and not from the actuid distance rcla- 
’\iveiy to the actual receipts of eaeh journey. Other 
penny routes have been started, on the New Hoad apd 
. on tbo Hampstead Bond; but cither tlierc was capital 
wanting, or tlio routes were hot quite u^i to the mark 
in respeet to busy daily transit; for tliere must of 
course 1» a ‘^dentialify ’ (as Dr Johnson would luAe 
called it) in tno district to bo w'orked up into a paying 
state, wliether for the penny system or a higher one. 
We are not hero especially dwelling on the penny fares j 
o! hew, of two, three, four, or six pence, may serve to 
illustrate the prineipic of fmiueiiey under notice. The 
.“•ispenny fores are already broken down to threepence 
lor half-distances j mid there is room for a laege and 
useful, twojwnny trade on many routes where iHias «ot 
b^wModopted.' ' • • 

Hero we must say, in passing, that a reform in Lon¬ 
don omnibuses is grievously wantefl. . They are too 
narrow in the seat, too narrow between the seats, toes 
law in the. rwfj and too short for the number of pas- 
sengeia cntmniied into tliem, especially if any of tlie 
kljtec'bfi of tlia Daniel Lambert genus; onR since the 
OuS^pfo h«* been adopted of stowing away several addi- 
tkipail piibibhgcn on tho ’knifo-board’ on the root; the 
tdaiubmrlog up to that delectable scat is 
awkfriirdt^^angerotts, lind div^. It is tantj^llsing to see 
^ occasional^, r'spectiii'g 

pe ,l»ew .oronibus^mpanies, by 
^IfepsesVd® to be remedied, and ttie Gokten 
(UttyeiHog to tie inaugurated-, Tlio 
to tlie ground, for somb reaStth 
tho,i>o8*es8ionjaf 
‘ . . 4 ,()mbibia»s, |^itinA|fot 

to ritlliito 

'gItVU tlf:* 


the lesson seems to have been, (brown away. .This poor 
‘ 'i^fctoriat illustrates our law, of ftuqiiencj’. It was 
taic(i *1?°™ pf tbc routes ifi London, a lono being' 
—a sort bf ‘unprotected J“emalc’-*4n a busy world* 
Nobody kaiew when to exiicct it, nobody looked obt fur 
it; it was not recognised, Init was bandied abwt from 
one route td another; and for some idbuths wo have'' 
lost sight of ft altogether. If there liad been twentjt' 
‘Vfotorias’ on a well-choscn route, qpmibus-trnvellers 
would by tlii» time pqibably liiyo appmeiatod tlie 
advantages of the mode of construction. .$ - 

Some of our cliief eomniercinl towns have, afre* many 
abortive attempts, sngceedod in establishing systems 
of clicap 1111(1 fnaiuciit omnibiAes, the frequency being 
quite as much an element in their success ns the 
cheapness. Of bourse, the two,-iniiiuto system, OECVeif 
the quarter-hour ^system, can only bo looked tor in 
busy districts; but still there is an expansibility about 
the frequent System, which the slow-eoaeli system of 
other days lamld not reach. At Maiielicster, the omni¬ 
buses seem to start from the neiglibcArhood of the 
Exchange or the Victoria Station as a centre, '•and 
tlieiicc to radiate by twopenny routes in all directions; 
at 1 averi(oo!( a system somewhut niialogous lias been 
bstiiblislied; and other busy towns are by degi'ces 
adopting similar arrangenieiits. At Edinburgh, tliero 
are ’buses to Leith every quarter of .an hour, and, at' 
longer intervals, to Morningside, NUKvington, and Stock- 
bridge—all iK'longing to the systian of ei/iwl iiilemtln, 
ill which nlih passengers have not to tax their memory 
conoeniing the times of the d.ay whcai a ’ 1 ms may 
possibly lie met with. 

Glasgow is esiiiVially worthy of note for its omni¬ 
buses. The city has spread so vastly and so rapidly, 
that villfiges and hamlets oiiCe in the gouiVrV*, are noW 
absorlK'd within the busy eoinniereial metropolis of 
Scotland. A <iuestion was asked in a recent paper— 
‘AVIicvc does imiidon cud?’ An nindugous question' 
may now well ho asked eonccrniiig Glasgow. If we 
hiul no other evidence than that afTorded by the two¬ 
penny and tlirccpciiiiy ouinilniscs, the wicle ^asp of 
Glasgow would Jm sufileiontly proved. A resident 
iieeils 110 proof of this; but wo will suppose a non¬ 
resident, with Murray’s useful 'rime-tables in Ids 
linnd, and Meieklebam’s o.xcellent Mail of the Environs 
of Glasgow spread out Imtoro him, to ferret put the 
truth for himself. In the first plaec, Ihero' are tho 
city omnibuses, with'starting-points at tho Tontine, 
the On scents, Vort Eglii.ioii, Bridgeton, Oo'.iiendden 8 , 
Wliltevale, Be^lg^ove,'l’ai^■'■y lioiMl, iStliolIox, Hutche¬ 
son 'rown, AndcrstoibWcll Park, Si((Ad^ord, and other 
simts, traversing tlie streets of ,the town in, all direc¬ 
tions,, running at intervals from fen to thirty minutes, 
and lit fores from one penny to twopence. Tlien there 
are tlic suburban ’Imses to tlio Ikitaiiie Gardens, I^rtidk, 
J[iuthcrgien,*Govnn, Baillieston, Oroftniyloof, Pollook- 
eliaws, and ptl^ places--tdl sufoeiently distphi. ip 
render thb fari^ fi.uiviKiK'C ratltir tlmn twopetS-q/Stid 
yet sufflciently near to encourage the freqnenk; system' 
to> which VO liavc adverted. The city omuibuaes alieia^ 
make teti.’een 400 and f>00 joiirneys pw ito tlirp#!*? 
the strdets Of Glasgow: tills is reqlly a jgwf 
fo^ Uie saving of time to a busy eemnii|Bi^ 
enomions. 

Let nsjfrow say « word or two abottf; 
connection VJ(h tho eheap-niid-frequpnt 

Tito steafoets t^Gtavescud, to ~ 

plafces on tlie Thpmps iKimewhat disfe 
hafe tlmlt time* dcftendoAt , 

flay {''it is the'Sliorter':|oate<({ 

kttd ,'W«(<dwieib 
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next ieWeiaag of tlio Clielsea fnxo io ' 

pnipencej and’ id IcngtTv it aettled 'dowu 4o thi>ee* 1 


t)oat*~pe^<nnta this serine sol frequently and bo 
quickly, that i0 passenger has to wait more than,a Tety" 
rew 'uiiqutes, at any one of about twelve dwerent 
piers, for a stean^er in either direction; and thus all 
ncoessity for. cakmhv^ion sibou^ being inotime to edteh 
the steaner is obviated: you are »ure to catdi the 
ste’anicc'. -llio trade from the London Bridge piers to 
.the vicinity of Hungerfoi-d and '^ostrainater, is mostly 
in the hands^of, two ‘ other companies—still more 
romarkabi^ perhaps, tlian the CUixen and the Jron. 
,Ono of thescfccompanies takes tlio rdutc from Lon¬ 
don Bridge to Westminster Bridge, having only ono 
intenpediate pier at Uungerford Bribge,aud cliarging 
ono penny for 'the voyage, whether for tlio whole 
or for part of the Uistanev; the steainers make their 
appearance aiscaeh of these thtt*o piers about every, 
five‘miutttes, and tho numbi'r of passengers is some¬ 
things' quite enormous. A vet sliorter route, from- 
London Bridge to the Adelphi, without say inlcrmc- 
diato pier, is served \y a company wlio charge only 
one singledialf-peuny tor the trip; botli ends of tiio 
steamers hero employed are sharp, and have ruddiTs, 
so ns to require sio turning for the return trip: 
the journeys arc quite as frequent as those before 
adverted to; and it is instnictive to see how largely the 
poorer class of traders and.- market-people use these 
boats, evidently under a well-founded cuuyiction, that 
a half-penny is thus well, laid out,® as a time-saving, 
shoe-saving, and leg-siiving expedient. Whetlier tlicre 
i.i, in thq^SJpitc(i^ Kingdom, any^ other lialf-penay steam 
voyage, so Imig as this, wc do not know; but it is well 
deserving of note, tliof the half-pemiy and penny 
steamers are sa^d to be more profitable than any others 
on the U'hemes. So inucli for the ehuap-and-frequont 
system. The trips to Greenwich and Woolwicli, at 
fares of foul^ncc and sixpence, and ut intervals of a 
quarter of an hour .in summer and half an hour in 
winter, arO also good exemplifications. 

-, On many of our busy rivers, the running of frequent 
Steamers at loiv fare.s has given birth to a vast trade, 
eithet^ to frrry across or to run up ami down. Lot us 
■take the Mersey at Liverpool as an c.xamplfr Five- 
centuries ago, the ferry from Liveriwol to AVoodside— 
now absajbed in Birkenhead—existed ; it was ciiartead 
to cemfiy passengers “ at one farthing for a footman, 
two pence for ft and horse, a half-penny for a ibot- 
man oti merket-d^s^nd a penny when he had goods 
or prndaoe w-ith lilm/ Many have been tbe'chaiiges in- 
. theferiylngs, since those remote times; and none more , 
iraportaft ratan the"substitution of-stoam-hqats for row- 
boa^ was tflfected In 181d. SeacombP, Egremont. 

3Sew Bii^ttpn, Woodside, Monks, Trahmere, Kook, 

' and other jdaces in or^icar Birkenliea^now have piers 
tp which Steamers ferry aerOes from Liverpool; ami at 
the husfestpf them, the traffic Coutimies frotn day-davn 
-till natwiy tpidui^t, at'Very-low.ihreB. • On tho Bevem, 
flow it, such as tlie Wye, tho 
, tide' is go exfreiBely:hlgh «nd 

taiHdlhii(r,ho'S^giflS 0 h>g Cax^'l^.'jMtfely effected except'at, 
tide) ,»nd-;th5* iiM'.ch^ked what 
;4be dJ»^p|*diniiida^iient: 


traffio. , Oiaslow, high up Inj^o. list of to.wns 

in so mS^^iartiodlan, is,:mnin^(.l/s6.,tn.^s»s^t. to 
steamers- The * long steatoere’ 'wp' tjdh mdt, ,df heye; 
but the chCTp-and-ftaqoent, doWU towjtrds, tho'pgouth 
of the Clyde, • are well iUuw^ve of bur present 
subjeA. ' To about'forty places within what may be 
deemed the Birth of Clyde, do these rapid steh-ners sta^ 
beginning at six in the morning, and cbntluuing till 
nearly seven. In the evening. • tone of the',,ports or 
stopping-plaues are busy towns,' duefa as Greenock,. 
Dumbarton, and Fort Glasgow; but by far the larger 
number arc ideusuro towns—spots in which the Glasgow 
citizens, well to do in the world, have private residences, 
citlier c%r the summer only,vor dining the entire year. 
Nearly the whole Firth of Clyde may, in this sense, be 
regarded as a suburb of Glasgow, within reach at nearly 
all hours of the day,. 

To turn tfar attention, lastly,,io railways, tlicre ate 
certain lines wkieli come csiiecialiy under our cheap- 
and-freqUent grouping: take tlio Grecnwicli Bailwoy, 
for example. Here, from seven in the morning till 
ten in the evening, trains run every quarter of an hour 
ill iotli directions, at fares ranging between ^ourpence 
anu*5i^tpence for tho four miles. Here, m analogy 
with wlnat luis been said concerning 'buses - and 
steamers, there is no sUch.thing as being tOo late for 
tlie train: tlijs souwie of vexation is spared to. us by 
the system of freijuency coming to our aid. A curious 
example has been lately shewn of the effect produred 
■ by any tampering with this’’ 6,vstem. Tho South¬ 
eastern Comjmny, in a fit of economy, thought that 
throe trains per hour miglit snfiico instead of four on 
tile Greenwich lino; but tliere iicnce arose two sourct s 
of dissatisfaction—tlie avorago'tiroe of waiting for a 
train became necessarily increased; and the passengov,s 
had tho botlifr of trying to remember tho odd fra'-- 
tions of an hour wliich marked tho times of.stnrtingr* 
A^tcr many montlis’ trial, the company revert^.to tlio 
quiirter-liour Bystem, tlio B,aving to them, not being 
tautiimount to the dissatiofaction of tho passenger's. ' 

• On the Blaekwall liailway, the same quarter:-hoiir 
system is adopted, and with similar tosult. On tlm i 
AV'oolwieli portion of tho North Kent lline, tlie sys- | 
tern is hourly in winter, and half-hourly in snmnWr; ; 
such is also nearly tlio case on the Croydon line 
of tlie Brighton Company, and tho 'Bichmoud lino of 
tiio South-western Company. On .the Nortli Wool¬ 
wich brandi of tho Eastern Counties, At haif-hou!- 
intervitfs—less frequent in winter—the pswengBr is 
ctKjveyed about nine miles in a eaidtal, ro«ny, well- 
windowed, secoivl-class carriagi;, for four^n<%iili|liewlt% 
what railway companies can and will do if 5irr^ tip 
by adittlc wliojesame steam-boat competition. 

, Ono of tlie most instructive examples of the sliCAp- 
and-frequent system, is afford^ by the CAtndea And 
Docks Junction Kallway; for tills has Abnost nhti^y 
created the traffic which now feeds it. Tlte .^ltVAy 
was planned mainly to afford access to tba iWises mi 
the various docks, for gootls from th« <)iAttidenAtati(m; 
passenger-traffic did not mitfer lar^^y into tlm AAfisala- 
tions iff the promoters. However, wlW. tjhl' ltiiie was ■ 
opened,' stations, were .made,-at -^Kr -.it 
crosses certalfl thakt roAda-rAtHAmjwtoAlHiQil^i^^dt'W 
Hoad, CaledoniAn Hrad, Wirigton, 
nay, Bow, and gtepw ('Adwre^*'^' 

Baiiviay):^ Tt . 

Jdurn«yB,'AW'JdW'ilid«ss^ 
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to nearly twenty* Jaileil -Tlio Bkckwall Compeuy 
have wiaoly ArAngemeut, insomuch that 

ttiose fixp^ny refurn'-tickets are available 'for ally 
station on either,- xfailway to any station on the other 
—the etatiittie being about fl^tech altogetlior. The city- 
man, fromi 'hit home in any of the northcrA suburbs, 
may go to Who terminus in Fenchurch Street; while 
the Qraveeencl or QreonwioU holiday-keeper, from the 
tape nor&ern suburbs', may select the Blackwitll’ tcr- 
Ininus: the tame cheap ticket will serve either for the 
one or the ether, and will bring him home again at 
any hour in the afternoon or evening. T(ie trains are 
fbequent, -the times punctual, the carriages comfortably 
and' tlie spm^ rapid; which qualities, with th.« low¬ 
ness of tlie ikres, and the convenient intcrcliungc 
system between the two comijaiiies, have drawn upon 
the route, an amount of traffic which seems to have 
astonished the director nearly as much as ether people. 

. There are various snort rtiilways iiuothor putts of 
tlie kingdom, which illustrate the principle'so often < 
adverted to in this paper. I'l-om Newcastlu to North 
Shields, On the north bank of the 'J'yue, and from 
Newcastle to South Shields, on the south bank, lyc 
railway tAiius nearly every Jiour, at fares of' a ‘ iV y 
pence. On the Bradford branch of the Midland Hall¬ 
way tlieni arc about twenty trains from* Leeds a dnj-, 
at fares so cheap, as to contrast rdther danjagingly with 
the high fares ailopted by .the same company on ]>ortions 
of their line where they have not yet been taught to 
bow to public convenicu(.‘e. The Hdinburgli trains to 
.its suburban neighbours I’ortobello, Leith, and Granton, 
arc cheap enough and frequent cuuugh to satisfy anv 
reasonable being. Tlio lialf hourly trains fruiii Glasgo% 
to I’aUley, the hourly trains from Ghusgow lo Greenock, 
anil Ibom f^iUley to Itenfrew, similarly belong to the 
cheap system. In Ireland, the only loute which seems, 
*ilp to the present time, to have jiistiliccftlie frequent 
system, is that from Dublin to Dalkey every half-hour 
during no less than seventeen hours a day—the lit^o 
portion' from Kingstown to • Dalkey being on the 
atmusplieric system, the only remaining ex.amplc of 
this ouce-celclHNited mode of railway tnu-ilon noar 
oinervabic in tlie United Kingdom. 

The facta which have thus been rapidly grouped 
tc^ether seem to us to sliew that, apart from all other 
considerations, frequency and equidistant intervals of 
journeys, if combised with cheupne.'--s, have a tendency 
not merely to occommudutu existing intercourse, but 
to creafe a traffic which will more than i>ay ftir the 
expenditure incurred. • 

" . .. — ■ . . . ..y, -- 

ElECTKO-BIOLOGY AS A.CUllATIVE. 

It'is now about slxyc^irs since my wife bccamb subjoct 
to Bit, 'brcpght on partly by mental auxiety, and 
pih'i^J)' by sa^eu fright. The uircumstances were 
tb^fV-we iiad an only and beloved child,tan infant 
W. |b)^-p«ptlia did, who was seized with intlammation 
of After two or three days of painful sus- 

pitui assured us there was no hope 
of that nigfit we watched the little 

Oach thomont to ho hil Inst. The 
passed; in the morning, hh was better; 

idji in a day or two he was 
'**.'*'*:*f‘**'' ^ks towards tlm. end, of 

so great was',the ohauge, 

' hod. heOa,.«o |teiar tto 

-'dined.Vrith «hd, |fcie. 


nervons susceptibility wbtcli followedand the force of 
tlie fclow .was no doubt incfvlascd. by its falling ,nw?n 
tl^ mind wlieft in the fulness of hope and joy. Ttilw 
occAred in January; and from thaS fimp, Mrs‘A- 7 —*•, 
was 8 abj«|ct to falifting-fits, but so slight, that the, 
■colour did not leave tVe lips, Athough tl*ey never yielded, , 
to the ordinary restoratives. In August, jie received the, 
frij^ht alludcdsto. lu the afternoon of a sultry shof • 
read one of the tales in the Diary of a [mH Phyticiati, 
in wAiich a phyosopher is descri,bi'i.l Vs siyiing in his 
study, when a ghostly vililor, drosfoil ns a gpntlemau 
ill black clothes, enters the room, arranges the QapcrSj 
cleans the iukstniid, ^i;>cs the pons, and closes the 
writing-desk—thus silently intimating that the philo¬ 
sopher's work iu this world is done. 

Tlie iniprcssi*! created on Mr.s A ——'s mind by* ' 
reading thi's tale in her feeble state of heiiltli wasPdeep 
ahd melancholy. In the evening, however, she reused. 
hersMtl aiul attended service in tlie Scotch church. 
Iteturiiing alone in the dusk of the evening, she was 
insulted and tei-rilied by some young men^-usliing out of 
a public-house, and ruddy ad(]rcs.sing*htir as she passed. 
One of them laid hold of her honiiet, and puffed^ome 
cigar-smoke ^nto her fadb. She hurried home in a 1 
tery excited state; aud in aloilt half an liour, o^'as 
seized with a most distressing fit, which yi.od .every 
uppeaiMiice of decided epilepsy. She struggled vio¬ 
lently, foamed at the inoulh, and royod her eyes fright¬ 
fully, while the wildest expression of tcr,ror sat upon 
her conntanmice. Medical aid hein.g ealleil in, the case 
was considered one of hysteria, and treated accord¬ 
ingly. After the .violence of the fit had subsided, 
she was carried bed in an almost unconscious ’ 
state. The next day, slight hysterical fits followed 
each othar in quick succeBsisti; and for '' varal day% 
her mind was painfully Vewildered. (Vie oi' tier delu¬ 
sions was, the grc'ate.st horror of aiiylkiug black. 
She could not endure me to approach her, or even to 
sit iu her bedroom, in a black cuat;*lshe shuddered 
violently when her eyes fell upon any dark object; it 
W .18 even found necessary to conceal tb% fireplace. 
This, at the time, 1 could not account for, ns 1 was 
not then aware of her having read the tale pre¬ 
viously mentioned; but some thing.s tliat fell from 
her ill licr w.aiidcrings shewed me she had done, so, 
and tiint it was eonneeded with her horror of black; 
luid tlu^ also served lo explain the depression of 
spirits 1 hud remarked, w'ithoiit being aware of the 
cause, on ttic night of la ' visit to the > 5 cotuli church. 
After about a week, ftic excitement subsidod,*knd the 
full OAcrcise of reason reinrned; Jmt swith-it .came 
exliaiistioii to such a degree, thaw for one day her 
life wiis despaired of. The crlsil; however, was safely 
passed, and she slowly recovered. To remove^the 
nervous susueptibility which sl^l remained, change of .! 
air was rciftrtcd to, and with visiMd improvement,. 
^iliich, however, was but of short duration, for in a few 
weeks the old palrdy rcturnedsworso than ©ver-s-sfli 
much so, tliat the nund begun to he painfhlly 
leading me to apprcliciid the most sorioq* jesfllti* , 
The fits about this time assumed a more active hharaot ! 
,ter, sometimes occurring in tho'nigbi, when,'*s 8 io*WOtt|d; 
risifflEom her bed, and proceed in the most , 

manner, to tlib groatest extravaganceiu ' 

the day, when, wh^lo the parotoism laSte^ .Shb'^OUM, j 
talk ana wJt like one under meptBl dera^Uii^hi ! i 
even ^nii^ .forceato preyipt misChiiKE.. ^\tJM«ytlailSiel - ^ 
CfecUmstanecs, a total ehang 0 , 9 f'^f 8 a^eSSp^;^^«. : 

tioniwas had iecour|e to, and wit^, ; 

,-*to much so,, tlwt -althottgh. : 

'ftoih'©vm^tguc,'ft close 
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bioiogy, having scipn benefit resulting from its applioa- evidently, by an artificial ^eeisf, >^ng over again 

tion ill cnscB'.eoiucwlmt,similar. Dr L-vrbat slip bad c.xperionced‘in ,a'si* ycitrs’. illucas, 

undertook the case, tlio’opcrations and results of vrhith only in an Inverted-order} and as. ,&i'e,.'vvlu)'i^rnces a 
f nowr proceeij, to ^scribe; /nd I may just obsci'vfe, ip roml familiar to him rt^ognises pbjeeta on eith'er side, 


explanation .of ^the fulness of tjiie, previmu details, so in this 'process the 'associations of Ijef -illness 
that tliey seem to throw tiight ijpon the phenomena —naifies,‘pladcs, persons, OTonts^wero described, 
witnessed, of vfhicli notes were taken at the tin^e. talked with, and acted over i^aln in tiie most perfect 

In til® fi*'®^ place, Mrs A-slept forotwo or thiee and vivid manner, without the slightest cqnfiisiop -or 

niglits with the copper and aino disk fastened to her inaccuracy. I give the following as exorm^cs:—On 
hand; afteij which ^le first cxiicriment ras tried a^slio one occasion, the swoon being induced in a few 
sat ftazing at the disk, wliilo transverse passes were minutes, Mrs A-rose from the sofk, and taking 


' mode vpon the forehead, according to the process com¬ 
monly gone through at public l^turcs on this sulijeet. 
-In about half ajn hour, a fit came on, just such ns Mrs 

A-was subject to at this time, attended—as indeed 

%liey iilmost gll were from the first—wkh violent flatii- 
lencc^'so as quite to threaten sulfueation. This Jlatii- 


my arm, sai^J: ‘ My dear, let us go toll-. I>o yon 

k^iow what wo will do there? 'We will buy, a piano, 
and I r.liall get well then, liiapn shall look at it first.' 

To try the efibet, wo touched a note on the inano. 

‘Ah, II-sbo said, ‘ j-ou can’t play. I shall 

play it to G-.’ Slic sang Mrs Ilcmans’s Better Land, 


lence was removed at mr.e by a few passes made on the A short swobn followed, then cajpe a troubled expres- 
chest and stomach, and from that time it nerer rer.iurcd sioii of counteKance, and she said: ‘ 1 will not liavo 
So as to he worth notice. After the lit, to my iilieV ^licso tlihigs on. Toll Dr 1’-I never did, and I 


a'stonisliment^iiny wife was better tliaii she had been 
for eomc weeks, passed a good iiiglit, and tlie next day 
was lumsiially cheerful, describing her sensations as a 
feeling of lightness and buofaney, as if eonie weight 
had been removed frdln her, especially about the eyes! 
This was tf ino the more surprising, aa whenever a fit 
had come on in tho ordinary way, the result was 
languor, stiqior, ansi frequently ytter prnstratinn. Tlie 
experiment was now repeated once or twice without any 
fit being brouglit on, and on these occasioas mo udviui- 
tage Seemetl to be gained; but during Ihrtlier appliea- 
Aioiis of tho biology, at intervals of^ few days, tlie fits 
rcapiiearcd, although to attain this result occupied some¬ 
times as mucli us two hours. Gradually, however, the 
j period ofttlic operation dmiinished, and ultimately tho 


novor wilJi’ 

I could not undershond this allusion, biiV Dr L- 

thought leeches were roferred to. So it proved ; foy in 
ii»dTtrnTite or two she appearwl resigned, and said: 
‘ Mother, I would not tell any one, but yon put them 
onwliilo .a Veeling of delicacy was expressed in tlie 
face, and shg eovereiT it wiili Jior liands, and wept a 
little. ‘ Minil you keep G-down stairs,’ siie ex¬ 

claimed. In a few minutes, composing herself to sleep, 
as if soothed by tlie attention of friends, she said; 
* Well, tliat is kind of you.’ 

^TJiose matters, trivial .is they may appear to relate, 
(Jerivo signifleanee from the fact, that they were a com¬ 
plete repetition of wliat had really occurred years since. 
I well renienibor tho nuirnlng on whieli the- visit to our 


effect was produced in loss thkn three minutes. The relative at li- was proposed and carried out; the 

first three or four fits tipis excited, diflered so slightly purchase of tfie piano; and the application of le^ieST” 

from the first as to render description needless, only it repommended by Dr 1*--, our medical man at the 

should bo obse^’vei], that after any one of them, Mrs time; while every sentence slie uttered was distinctly 

A-seemed better, and her general^ lie.alth and remembered by my rcktions who attended lier, ns 

cheerfulncst rapidly improved. Tlie first tune 1 noticed liaving been spoken by her at tho time referred to. I 


cheerfulncst rapidly improved. Tlie first tune 1 noticed 
a change in the character of tlio fits, was when one 
that was brouglit on in about twenty minutes, struck 
me as mueli resembling those Mrs A-suffered 


liaving been spoken by Iier at tho time referred to. 
After tlie swoon, slie said to mo: ‘ I liave been thinking 

to-day of A-a person wlio liuppcued to bo visiting 

B-— at tlie time the Iceciics were applied, whom slio 


from at a considerably earlier period tlinn when we never saw except on that d.ay, and whose name I never 
coinmenceil tiie biology. She sat in an cnsy-eliair for before lie.nni her mention. She had no knowledge of 

_ ! A..* i.. ' __ *1........ _4^-1. l.-A 1-_.1 _1 •_ • - *_ 


a few minntea in a kind of swoon, tlicn suddeniy start¬ 
ing, s.vid in a very excited manner: ‘ Give me the 
book, gjj'o me the book!* after which she swooned 
again, ^ upon awaking, suffered from hcadiielic ami 
excessive lanjjhon. wiiicli, however, were quickly rc- 
moyed by a few mamieric passes from Dr L-—. As 


what iiad passeil in tliis swoon. . 

At another time shortly after this, wo liad an exapt 
rejjresnntatlon of the first serious fit she ever liad, and 
wlpcli •conrred, as 1 liuyc said, on tlie night of her visit' 
to the Suoteh Clqircli. ^Iic sw«otie<] os usual ,ttte 
biology, aud in a few minutes she started tip trilh "the 


We walked home, sUS said to me; ‘I Ijavo a strong most,.i,wful exproa.sion of terror upOn her face; kere;;fos 


I lotion flif having seen B-to-night’ (this was a ,were ojH'n and fixed, as if fascinated by some frighnto 

'relation who liad been 4ead about four months), ‘ as if object which they seemed to be following round tl^pyonni. 
in a korifof vUtoti.* She tlien proeeedciFto describe Bhestartuilbock, shrieked ns if with fright aiidciafched 
tlieplkcq'had'Circumstances, mentionj^ig thc very dajf her huirmildiy, saying: ‘Tliercl theror^n't y<m m 
and Imur th'^Which it wemed as if she. had been tran,s< it ?’ Another swoon, and in a few mllMt# a knddoli 


dllutiedio, which she described obs^ved ait expression oft .the fece pf 
. npitj^'ess'ks ifeving ‘ somhoa' actually tion, eontcm^,,i«id'fea:r—;,the last'gr^&ntWwItot. 

The-.i^tooccumHl About- A strong opifepUc 
she-ivfsJa -a fit.’preeisply -.grodually subsidfid; •ghd' Tin, 

' Sgiy e nievtha; ifeok’’ upon'tlie''eofa, 
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and seeing you, b^^ not able to get new you.’ No in flic mlidm opmwdi noi\' to bo ]^^,'T|l 4 

allusion was made ,to tlie street insult, t^liicl;, however, usual iiu'lJiod'was tmreinovo the disk froni the hand,(is 


anusipn was maae ,io me stroei insuit, However, usual im'Vmu was tmreinovo the disk from the hand,(is 

clearly pilled before her mind, as expressed in the soon as the lit caiiw on, lidt on two occasions it was 
motion of the hand, coniiceted with the words: ‘ Go nl^wei) to Amain, when there was a partial return of 
about your busiwosawhile tbe object of terror which thj fit after ah hour or two—that is to say, con*sJ»*vo 
her eyes «cci«ed to be following round the room, I take actmn without loss of consciousness. Whctlicr or not' 
I to be connected witli the tale in the Diary of a JaiIc. these circumstances stami in the jHlaliou qf cause ami 
Phjfskum. I now felt my conviction.s strengthened, effect, I must leave for fllose learned in tlio ^subject to 
that the whole progress of the fils from tlw first would dcti'nniiie. 2 //, It was observed rcia-atcdly, tVat for 
be retraced, but 1 carefully concealed this impressiiiii removing the lu'adacli^ and stupor wliich accompanied 
ftum niy wife, nS welf as everything clad con- caeli experiment, passes miidoawith thulmnd from tlic 
nected with the affair. 1 expected that the next top of the head down the spine were luneii more effective 
experiment wogld issue in'the seeno of onr cliild’s tlinii lliosc madS down’itic tmnt of tlie pigson. -Sr/, la 
death; but instead of this, there was luithiiig hut a addition to Hie disk being lielil in the hand 8 f the 
gentle swoon of a fc**minutes, unconneeled with any patient, that of (lie operator was jilaceil occasionally 
mental phenomona; and 1 then reftierahered, that upon tlie foreheail, and a tingling sensation therefrom 
iietween the eliiid’s death ami the epileptic fit, Mr.-f e.’^ierieiieed. 

A— ■ was subject to slight swoons. ()i'» the next lijam the philosophy of wliat I li!ive.<hus related. 1 
occasion, however, a complete and paloftil revival of eainiot spcc-nlate: 1 have siniidy detailed the facte as 
■ this sad jvent did occur. Erom the nsmd swoon, «liu they occurred. ^ 

started up, and cried! ‘O niy baby! he's gone!’ | Tlic abosc singular narrative has beeji sent to us by 
with the most violent expressions of grief; tlieii a clergyman in Kngl.'uid; and vv* Iiavo every reason to 

clin.giiig to incj she said: * IVliat does Dr P-say ?’ believe thiit Hie facta are stated by the v.'rit*r in ^lerfcet 

while all the time she wept, and sobbed, and wrung gtsjil faith.—A'J. A'../.] 

lier h.ands mo.st piteously. A few moments of iiue»n- -- ---•_ 

seiousuess followed, and then, while lying upon the xx. 

sofa, she moaned ns if in pain, appeax'cd to breathe w'ith ENOl^Kill IIOLSKb IN IIIK OI.UEN IIME. 
difficulty, and rubbed licr hiunis across her breasts. O.m; of the principal defei'ts of history, as it is -ordi- 
I inquired wlia* trenblcd lier. ‘The milk,’she said; uaniy written, is* the almost total oversight of the 
‘ the plasters had not come yet. Slie tlicn awoke, ai»l conditions of dom?stic life—the aiiscne" of information 
the usual -nanipnlations removed all heaviness and ^csiwctiiig tlie households and modes of living among 
languor. On ffoui" into another room, sJio sow our ‘ V xht i * i •£% 

iJittlc girl at plnv, and the .sigiit seemeiVin .a moniei.t, We read oiHhe exploits of*iB>,v, of harcmSl 

she said, to bring before her the whole aflliir of onr contentious, of tli^ disputes of parliaments 

child’s death, 'i'lie sensation of fulness and pain, in and eoiivoeations ; but coneeniing the in-door and ont- 
tlie breasts reniaincd the whole day. door existence of the general piipullflioti—how they 

This instance furnished Us* with a coniplctc picture were housed, fed; clothed, ami imliistriallv occupied— 


ENGlsKill HOUSES IN THE OI.UEN TIME. 
O.M'. of the principal defei'ts of liistory, as it is ■ordi¬ 
narily written, is*the almost total oversight of tlie 
conditions of domestic life—the aiiscno" of information 
rcsix'ctijig tlie households ajiil modes of livjng among 
the people. We read olHhe exploits of4tia>.v, of harcniSl i 
forays and contentious, of tli^ disputes of parliaments 
and eoiivoeations ; but coneeniing the in-door and out¬ 
door existence of the general pbpullflion—liow they 
were housed, fed; clothed, and imliistriallv occupied— 


of the facts connectod with onr child’s death, iiieliiding -wc can obtain no adequate or definite conc'f'ption. Aiiv 


the allusion i«*the plasters. Erom this time all inciftal 
ftssociation with liic past vanislied, and at aliout the 
.third cxpcriimait from it, no efli'ct ivas jiroduced beyond 
slight dixnrsiness; but just at tliis time a cireumstanec 


rcsearehes, therefore, tliat are caleiilatcd to give us 
.authentic partieulars in relation to such matters, are 
well deserving of pursuit, (uul the results obtained. 


occurred which I ought to relate. Ambitious of trviiig however scanty, cannot be otlierwisu than'welcome. 
, luy own hand at fcleetvo-hioliigy, I made my first expe- Eor tUls reason, wo propose to draw attention to a 
riment n))on a young lady in tlie preseiiee of niy wife, ri'eenlly poblisliL'd work on tlie domestic architecture 
and produced some of the amusing plieiKiineha eomi of the middle ages,* aiut to Jiresunt the reajjpr with a 
jnonly seen at public lectures. Tlicn. in a sortfof half-, few of (he leading facts wl 'cli the autlior lias ascerlaincd 


joke, i^'JIrooeeded to ti'J'the same ni»>n iriywife, pro.- 
dttciiig thereby a result very diflerent from wiiat I 
desired} sho foil into a fit, the cffeA of "wliich I'could 
by no means .remove. On partial recovery, she said* 
‘I Icol as if there were two hammers in niy head 


and broiig'lit together. ^ * 

The eaclicst builders in^Eiigla*}).! appear to have been 
the llomans| who scattered litre and there a few villas 


'A m as if there were two hammers in my head the woods, generally aj^er the pattern, of their 

. iflglitiag agsiiiMt each other.’ Hlicwas scarcely able to , houses iii»Italy, though prehablyoiii some respects 
stttii^ could wifli diffleulty lie got to bed, •and in the lulapted to the petnliarities of our climate. Whemhey;! 

thoruing: was eothpclled to scud for Dr L-, who left the coUntrj', ( iio Saxons etmoand took possession i 

ap^i^rcm.oVed the sensation. After thi^ "the results of their dwellings, somotimes appropriatiilg them 
:bf tlie vati<meeJt;^rimcnts bcbameperiilcxiug; a scries piu'poscs for which they were not originally t 


' pf caw^tic .fits followail, somo severe, Blathers slight 
,AbwA-tiwe, too, two or three fits ^jafti <m in the 
olrdmary Wayr^tlie only instances while under the 

txt ... m... ».__ 


of their dwellings, somotimes appropriatiilg them 
p'bi-poscs for which they were not originally (dwigji^. i 
'riie hqtises which the Saxons tliemsclresiipoiutrtt^tGd' 
wwe very rude and simple in their arrangeminitsJ; ’,Tli<^' 


fiimilymansian of the thane, or ,was 

r'ttic brnW ^r producing drowsiiwss^ of woodland thitched with reeds obtamea^ft^m'tjfdl 

Tbi? was more th#n thm ibimths ago; rivor-siiles. TOs dwelling was ‘litdo 

t^ere has bceti no retumaif the fits, captclous apartiifbnt, Whiob in the day^tio Wi^^^^ 
1^**# Mpniidt tepdea^ 'to tlwm (estccljt a .'sai^, 'to the patriarchal hospitality'of the 

S^llt tome '*bich at night a sort of Itablo for his 8orvafill;|d',^|6p;M® 

AlidtoS! ll,idther ■ tot'bro .»nd weakening attlKsk *e«,inmodation thoir master’s waS 


iXMr.WWV' 
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,TiaU there wae A rode aii4 epadooeiflrcphioe, and al^ve carry off the water dripp5ng|jfiro!n.^is hcuie on to.his 
Itj-in tlje roof, a hole to let the amoke cat} ‘Jhou^ it own tend, except he can convey it iptp the high street. 
wonld,ee0m that tWs tetter was a luxurious cegUriv.#!*, They may also, if they agree, raisie the - said, waU as 
to be found odly In the better sort of houses, and that, W«sJi f they please at their joint exhonae; ^ If it. 

Tfokjo WHIhj to «1« W. om part .. mod... k« pl«a«, md 
common people were of course much inferior build upon it at'his own cost; and he shidl receive the 
.to the dwellings • of their masters, being nei^ssi^ily fulling water ns is aforesaid.’ • . *•’ 

smalier and less ^lubstautia^, though}' perhaps, not It is not to be supposed that the sixteen feet of stone- 
diffbring greatly in'structure or material.. work, of the thickness of three feet, was intended solely 

In the times of the early Saxon kings, their palaces for tbe supiH,rt of the roof, wheUier tiled or shingled; 

consisted of a collection of scpfil-ate buildings-wliat ‘‘f ‘jerigned as the b.asis oi 

*1 1 addjtiOTial storeys, most of which would probably, m a 

wo should nowtall a scries of wooden sheds- he only ^ 

portions that were ornamental being ejirobably a few ^ny person desirous of raising the wall, 

piniwtles, with here and there a little iiaint and gilding, mipriit build upon it to any altitude ho pleased,'iiniited 
But in the later centuries of Saxon^duminntion, stone only by the natural adhesive quMities of his materials, 
bnildings began to be erected; churehinon, and com.- A euriou^elausfe is given respecting the right of outlook: 
mercial persons who liad travelled, introducing such * If any one shall have wiiidowsdooking toward the laud 
novelties of afehitectnre as seonied to tlioin improve- “f » neiglibour, and although he and his predocicssers 


poruona vnai were ornaraemai oeingwironamy a low ^bat any person desirous of raising the wall, 

piniwtles, with here and there a little iiaint and gilding, mipriit build upon it to any altitude lio pleased,'iiniited 
But in the later centuries of Saxon^dumination, stone only by the natural adhesive quMities of his materials, 
bnildings began to be erected; churchmen, and com.- A euriou^elausfe is given respecting tlic right of outlook: 
mercial persons who liad travelled, introducing such * If any one shall have wiiidowsdooking toward the laud 
novelties of afehitectnre as seemed to them improve- “f » neiglibour, and although he and his predecessors 
I raenls upon the usual styles of building. In the reign I»ssesse.l of the view of the aforesaid 

ofthd'Confessor, church archkecturo was consklurably nevertheless ins neighbour may, iawln y 

. .a iJ.., .. I- • X,. w , ,, . • oBstruct the MOW of these wmdows by building opposite 

improved, one of too earliest spoennons attempted being- jbem on liLs own ground, as he sliall considci most 
the renowq^ abbey nt Westminster not of course expedient, except he who liath the windows can shew 
the abbey as it stands at present, but tho rude elemental ,t»t/ writing wfcoroby his neighbour may not obstruct the 
structure out of wliiifii, so to speak, tlie present building view of those windows.’ A provisipii is also mado 
grew. 'J'lie Confessor liad himself a palace built of against anj' one making ‘ a pavement in tho higli 


stone, of which Malmsbnry informs us tlie’aplK'araiice 
w;is in a higli.dcgree imposing. 

'■Tlie Conquest, it is tliought, effi,*stod little change, 

ajl al.^ _ la. *1.^ _ _x.* 


street, unjustly, to the nuisance of the city;’ and au¬ 
thority is given to tlie hailiffs of the city to ‘liindcr it.’ 
nierc seems to be reason for bclteving, that the 


cither in the habits of tlie people or ki the coustructiun Iiondon houses at this period were commonly two, and 
of tiicir dwellings. Tho castle, however, with its lofly in some eases three, storeys liigh. But whether Iiouses 
towers aiW ,its (Jismal ‘ ktep,’ J^longs to the Vorman wore generally painted, or simply whitewashed, appears 
period; for tlie 0 [Mnion that certain ancient specimens of to be still a m* ttcr of question; though from occasional, , 
fortification were constnapted by the Saxons, is no longer allusions in old writers, and from the buildings pictured 
• entertained; thj Utmost extent of their skill in military in illuminated inanuscripts, it would appear Kkely tliat 
defences being now pretty well ascertained to have been wooden .and plaster Iionscs were almost' uniformly 
the mere enclosure of an advantageous situation by painted. The colours U8c8 were gay and vrfious, being 
a wall, and, ^rhaps, in some instana'S, the casting up often bine, gn'cn, or a bright vermilion. It is thought 


of earthworks. An Mr Turner remarks: ‘ Throughout 
tliC annals of tho Saxon period, wo find no 'iiistuncq 
recorded of the successful or even protracteil defence 
of a fortified pi ace. Ilie genius of that people seems 
rather adaptwl for field warfare. When defeated, they 
took rcftige in natiiral fastnesses; the woo8s and 
maixhcs of Somersetshire protected Alfeod from the 


thfit some kinds of pattern were used illttlicsc odorn- 
inciits, but it is not uncommon to find the walls simply 
‘picked out,’ so as to have tlie appearance of long,., 
naiTow bricks. In the illuminations, we understand, 
the rtwf and w.alls arc always represented in different 
colours, rctl and blue being most combienly employed. 
Owing to the nnsettlcd state of the kingdom in tlie ' 


pursuit qf toe Danes, and'the last stand of the Baxons early Inftf of the thirteenth century, domestic arohitoc- 
^ainst tocii- Norman invadcis wgs amid tho fens of tuA» wal littlo attended to; )Tt at this period sever^ 


Ely oigi Camlfrid|^hii-e.’ Thus, if is believed, toe 
first edifices; erecw ip. England by the Nohnans were 
the strong and formiil^le castles, the ruins of some of 
which srili remain among us. 

Clomddteible tnforma£on respecting ordinary dwell- 
ing'-lioi^/in tbe*twelfth century, is to bo obtained 


of tho ccelcsiasrical edifices Underwent repilffii ai;d 


half of the century, however, numerous imFriiveptoitts , 
in house-builijing were made, both in XiOndob and in’ 


from ATjldiilabte ancient record— the imdon Assirs of' the couut^. The taste for too' arts dt8|>teyed by 
UB9-44i^ q^bJbh Mr*Tnmer has extracted largely, IlMuy III. communicated ittoif to Ins obtirtfote; and to 
and wbiqh.iie hw "J^ntod entire, in the original Latin, this date Is to be referred tho bonding of teany# manbr- 
in hiin dd^endix. Ibis assize was held on account houses,* in which somtkof the arrangemepfo the 
of riiq fi}^ wl^cb.wero then'occurring in the paioee, in particular toe lofty and s^tefotol Wl; were 

to ^raMedw^eo of so monybbuses being ouilt of imitaM. Thii ‘talV it is j^jshWpfcatortisembM 
woodf' l^.wipred TOfri.rt^ The dzajUment;' a modem bam,' so tlntt wh must % misled by 

hc^tdft toat jatflny houses, even during the the term into oworivteg anytoUw V^ W te 

ecmnecti(m.'>ritotoeniediseTdI4lte^l^i;iade<«' > ' 
Perhapn <myvito,jSom''df*vl«ii#v|in<?®4wtiaie‘,i%g^ 
ftonasded wfli 'be ,lwtd«red: .ttKa*. ‘ 










man to pass on liowebEtt; 
lighted by a mirawf of uifela: 
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and the apartmept was Tlie floors of the lower rooms in all houses were at 


windows were planed high, tiiat the air rushijjg through 
th^ mi^t be kept as njuen as possiblo ncir the 
ceiling. Wifiore the hall was too broad for a single 
ropf to cover it, pillars of wood or stone were raised m 
as to divgle it into aisles like a cliurch. Opening from 
the hall was a small stone>ehainbcr, containing uncertain 
quantities of uin ordinaire from Bordeaux, apparently 
the most popular beverage of those day|. Ovcr-tlio 


rushes; igtd this wm the prevailing ^tround-covering, 
alike of the solar-chambei* of tlie burgess and the 
prdace-hall df the sovereign, down to' the beginniiigof 
the set^entectfth century. In the way of fiijwmffo, 
evew thing was very rude and simple. I^ng boards 
pladed on tresaels sorvt^ for tab,^>s, and Slie ordinary 
seats were ben(!l»os and joint-stools. The swdndows, 
however, wore made witli seats in them ; and tlsis is a 


cellar was a wooden cliambcr called tlie ‘solar,’ wlihji peculiarity of tlie lionqt'bolda of tliose days, wliieh was 


was the king’s sloeping-rdom. 'I'his room had n marl 
or clay floor,-the ordinary clumsy window-shutters, and 
an awkward lalli and piaster cone, dignified by the 


still in fasiiiun within eoniiftiralivt*!;* recent times. 
In some of tlie Ijctlcr sort of houses, tiie benehos were 


state-bed was a bonclfflxod firmly in the ground, with 
a bolster anil mattress of sorae rich kind of stfifT. 'J'he 
only other ftimituro in the apartment was a large eliair 
fastened in the floor, and ii strong box'in wliicb Ids 


cjjiitury; and mattresses and bolsters, iu rich men’s 
liohscs, were frequently covered witli silk or velvet. 

There was, in tlie mcanwliilc, no biell of luxury in 
the article of plnte. Silver cups and spoons, saucers, 

.12,I...,. J... T._ /*._1 S_ lit_1 


I majesty kfpt Jus clothes. - This wondrous bedroom wtas porringers, .anti even dishes, were to lie found in isber.al 
Used in the daytime .as a parlour, whenever tlie royal sup])ly inii]lliousphoItlsofres 2 )eeta,biiit>'. Boasting-spits 
iinnatcs derirod a little seclusion, or wlieii^statc bu,siiicss frere also often inailc of silver; and it wgs customary 

jj, among the guests a# Ji dinner- 


of a private nature had to be transauted. 


such a ehamlier .as this that Edward I, and Queen table witli Ids spit extended at amis-lencrtli, to allow 
Eleanor were sitting when, in 1287^ they barely escaped every one to cut otV a portion of tHe. joint for ids own 
being struck by lightning. use. Eorks were not iutrodiua'd until a later period, 

The dwcHings of the. middle-classes, in town and so that p»ol)!e dte with their fingers, wlicnevcr they 
country, were nearly if not quite equal in point of could not iiuiko it convenient to uso spoons. The 
conveuience toj^e king’s residence, mid very sindlar common people, hewever, were served more rudely 


storerooms and domestic ofliees; immediately aliove lionis 
w'gs tlie ‘best room,’ wldch—wliptliorylivided into nuts, 
•fhnipartments, or extending tlie wliole length of the, I'li 
building—was also called the ‘solar;’ and higher up, mosti 
ill the gables, ss improvements in internal eonveiiieiiee Willi 
progressed, sjcepitig-chambcrs i-anie to be erected. In 1328, 
tlie country, the grange, or farmhouse, rarely had a kitcli 
Bceoiid storey—i<round-room being plentiful, and pnf- at. 

_X- Ii__ /’SI ' * 1 ^ 


bablyconsidcretl safest to live upon. Chimneys api>eiir bowl,’ the ‘three best brass basins;’ the ‘throe best 
I .to have been placed in the front or back wall, as is brass ilixp dishes,’ tlie ‘ caldron ’ (supiiosed to bo tho 

I seen iu the Jew’s house at Tdneoln, and the fire was ‘ brass iiot ’ wliieli figured on tlio lieartli of every 

; universally made upon the hearthstone. Whitewasli iioustdiolilcr), ‘one liand-mill for grinding com’ a 
was in much reqUMt; and when coal came to be intro- mortar 'find pestle, dishes witli stuiids and the salt- 

duced, at tlie beginning of the next century, there was cellars, but ‘ chiefly tlie six pewter dishes, with all 

a great outejy at the innovation, and it but %lowly tlio salt-ccll.ars, and the iron frying-pan.’ Tho«emain- 
Buperswled the loss smoky, thougli less comfcfrtnhle, iiig kitthen furniture pri'nldy consisted of wooden 

I wood-fir?^ ' » » .trenchers, carving-knives, pots df .ej^heWare, vettsel# 

At wJwt time glasis tegan to bo used for windows in 'of leatlier or wood, ust.i for fete,hmg beer.or water, 
private houses, is a point that has bceh much disputed; and a fow'idpkins-and jiorringers of rude pottery, 
imt there is reason to believe, that it had become »Tlie shapes of tlicse last c.\uctly resembled those of 
coi»mon iq respoctablo houses in tho later years of similar vessels of tlie present day; and, indltwl, ifois 
thi thirteontli century. The price was not extravagant Tiotieeable tliat tlie common iiewiev jnH-measure is of 
—the coat of both material and glaring bcing^tot more prceisely tlio sam» form as iiie pitcher that figures in 
tlian.‘thH!epeBCC-haljEpenny a square,foot:’a sum about the Saxon illuniinnl'oi'.ti. • 

eqmd ^ 4ik 4d..<^ the present currency. Glass was Mr Turner’s book eontaiiw a gdod deal of addijbionat- 1 
no dOuht first jstqployed in towns, and principally information resjiocting the kinds of provistsil and ^ 
in tHiqso lying ««Kce8t to Elanders and ^onnandy, articles of diet consumed by our forefothmrai atpdng 
imjmrted, along with varioi.s other which it Appears that foreign fruits and ch'jico confec- > 
^rticto of manufocture. It seems, nevertheless, to have tfonlry were conspicuous, especially in the ^eriditiir i ^ 
quitiB jiqkihdwn.la the country manor-houses until Lent season. Pigs, raisins, almonds, dales, ■^ore whm^' } 
the fcdlowing.oMita^v. One reason for tliia was the the dalntiegiwhich onablcd tho good peopHs'tjOKaqls^it ;; ‘ 
^OTbuIty att8h|Bn§.J laad--^ brilUo titemselves with; little murmuring to ' 

ws as'jqtalmost'd«stitate.»:impo8'8d, on thein’% the rales Of.'the' i^ 

. r^on '«ras tbi% scArci^r -pnmse is jtlso ^iven into tlie state of ; s; 

Wjglhricra;; ' A 3* wirown upon the statf aitd^ranforce, popular pastimes, and tlife ’ 

w tids'a isitied.in-the reign dS , 'population In largS towns;, but aa mme: i 
>Elt^i||S|i; ■' , Ht^ppetyeil Ty«( said tp. belong exactly to ^ swbjectJ*«h;hg^)ira^S®^■: 

addoeilD»lten ; 


superseded the loss smoky, thougli less comfcA’tnhle, 
wood-fir?^ » * 

At wliat time glass licgan to bo used for windows in 
private houses, is a point that has bceh mucii disputed; 


ill most of theirarrangcnionts. In towns, the lowosfs they ale und dranls generally from wof-don bowls miii 
storey, or gjound-floor, was generally occiiiiiotl liy tlie trenchers, and ilieir grandest table-vessels were gounls, 
8lororoom.s and domestic ofliees; immediately aliove lionis, ahd euiis made, out’of tlie ihilL, eiK-oa* 


I'lie kiU’lioii utensils of the iseriod under notice were 
mostly made of brass ami iK'Wtcr. Jn the wdll of 
William de Tollcsliunl, idnioiicr of St I’aul’s, dated 
1328, tlierii is an inventory of the utensils of an ancient 
kitchen, wiiicli, as a curiosity, may be worth looking 
at. Ill tliis tiio testator enumerates ‘ the large mai%r 
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now iior-GAsioLiNO m niAomKt). ^ 

Tliroiisliimt tlip year, Hinflor* aw oAtensV'ily lalj ilf tlio 
cmiiitips of Kent Susson, Imt iiiutlculiirly in (he fiiitiiAr, 
niion the amnimt of ntmiially deelarcd hj tlio K\eN« 
In respect of all the hopa Jfatficml tiilrdiijyliont t1# <‘ountry. 
Lonjf Iwfopo anything like Jutanheiton to found o oaleu- 
liftfcn eon he otitnlned, large wuum nro ataKcd «\»ou |lio 
rcsfflWiCtlieerop. IiiCanterhuryiKueliest(T,ilnd^laidstone, 
aro tilt' K(>7ilit)h ‘Tatter^jiUV/ filiieh, touether nitli a of 
the nnvlcnt (dub in Sfullninrk ({thew thetiop-lUetta-s ii\e, 
an<l hold their priueiihil ouirket 1, comprise the liciid-qu.irtcr» 
for ho(i-i«'tting. On the pnhliention of (he diity, niaiij 
thoirninda of i).j«nil>» ehinge hni|^.s, and every ‘jiossihle 
sehen«> is wapry>d to tliifmghout the Muiuner to iiroenre 
the latest inteilijrenee of the eonditiou of tlie jdant in the 
1-lnef^_lislriet% so as to eii:d»li' tlie uier(*warj to iiiewa'-e 
Ijiiir^s'takcs, or ‘hedge-,’ as the ease ioa\ he. 'I’ln- system 
is to give what is e.dled a ‘scope,’ tlie < \tent of iihi.li 
depeiuis upon the time of ,\e,ir. In the winttr ipi.irtei, the 
iM'tting.iiittU Mill p(‘rli.i]>s gi\<> a scope of some 
Uuit is to any, 4 'ill het tliat hli .adiei-ary Mill not guess the 
aniuuiit of duty to he juid tijtliiu (hat amoinit. lint as 
the y^‘ar iidiaiiees, and the Imp eM-.itii s the d.iiigi-rs that 
lie.sei its jiroguss, the seopef< tediigid. ^’lerjis in the 
aeemwtaiit’s departmeilt of iiilawd ret i one are iimeli sought 
afti'r, and tlie sliglitest hint greedily detoured a‘ to tho 
gross qniinuty of hops ti eiglied, tthieh eei tain men iireteiid 
to knott in miteli tlie saim' May us sporting prophets ho.ist 
tt their‘oIHee’ er’ttfi’ fir the Dsrliy. The pi-riod I’etMeeo 
tlie pieUiiig ami tite deeliu'atioii of dtity is iisinllt a full 
luOutli of CAeiteim lit to the jrarties tiagenng*: the’duty is 
knoHii iiliout the (lid of Octohir. laist year, it tias issued 
on tho 3d of Notcadier. The pnsent Is emisnlered an 
unuBtudly good season, and the anioffiil of duty ha. liciii 
ailxiously^^IooKtii for.- AcatuA UasrHe. 

* 'uiffitAltjIti: AH A •x’llDI J.SSIO.S. 

A\ e do iiot l.naurd nii^i risiy. »)(• ending tlie fiiith in 
saying, tliat of a hundred imn nlm f.iil in literatnie. iiiiirty- 
iiine of tliein IrA no liitsine'S to meildle witli it. I.iteratu'ie 
is a fasehiatiun tery nnieh liKi> tlie s age • and of the imdti 
tude who iloiey they liate ‘a sinil .ibote Imttoiis,' itlai 
tlirow up l'nh‘‘ v)wu LUtteton to strut tlnir limir in jninl, 
ttlio despise the honest tradi of tluir fatlicTs, and lieliete 
thouLsoltcs dcHtined to iiiiike a tigiiiv in the norld, the 
imtnlM-r is iueredlhly ainall Hint aiu einluMod nitli the 
attaiunimts iiidisja-nsahle to sneeess. Theis' is no pro¬ 
fession BO croitded w'tli men so lii'fieient in tin-onalitiea- 
lions required for tlioir tioik. In ollifr jiiMfessaiin, men 
mpidly find tJicir let el j Init in literatiiw, snstaitied lit ti 
vaiiily dliieh eteniaily nliispei-s in their cats that tliet tiiv 
ili-treated, atu^fed liy a rpstless uniliitiaii tthleli gnnis 1>y 
what it diK'S not upon, they an* a long time iiefore 
they find out tluir o^i.ineatiaoitt, if tliey eter find if out. 
How many sueli men am there elingiug t(» file Hkirts of 
ii«M.S|iajtM‘isi atal periodicals, liitterly (‘•mipliiiiihig of the 
reieetlou hf article", tli(*iieglect of the public, tho caprice 
and want of yudgflient of editors, and of every thing alioto 
the earth wl ntaier tlio eurtU ( Acept Hair omii unfitnevi 
for the spltarc they ha# chosen, tilio might have earned a 
decent contpctenco in 'cliseurUy if they had lieen hruuglit 
up to Bftno usfifhl ocf'tqiation, instead of iieing east uiiim 
tliat ocrntpaKotl whleli, of all others, e\aeN tlu' severeaf 
toil, tlio Aost varied ijowers, tho grciiteHt aelf-dbiiial, tlio 
must caraest laNur KulTigilanou, uprightneiis mid jiWHa- 
veranc«.r-W'(»f^i»a(er Jleeifm, 

« ' imucs Of Aotow. ^ ^ 

Tito i-eUoa df, ce^Mirated actow^o cIiorfKhod with 
natiM-doriitiiyttby thrir (♦otlirati Hm deK^ehdiuMi, and 
are more tnithgiittB tbn|i vims oyieni of attjfKirim' protoii- 
sloiw. Taw wlttdpiiod^ if t«‘eetitr{<*'«»in(i«ry, poaseatlbd a 
iwir of bucfclw which hiul iWoiifed !«,» Gfitliok. Theae lie 
piuweil hourp fh potwMiw, awl eaxitw «fi with adhotlonate 
rovereneo Wlnm he iSl cSc to.do, .Oarriek’a 

todow pi-ewtii^ 1S(iyi»WA ‘Keatr with t^e *wr! Gofe, 

Wrt muf Koan- hroagUt liwnc" 


fi-oin AiU(‘ticai wliat he xiei-suaded himself was a toe-hoiio 
of Owfgp Frederick Cooke. /lie vaJiyed it an tho apple 
of JiIb uye, and went moariy ihuitle fl,^n his wifo thrcM it 
out of the window, uud gold liim the oerv.'iuts Inid lost it. 
M'heii Johh Kemble retired from the stage, in Corktlanus, 
lie puriicd itinTiysarticIcB lA had us(>d that eveniiig amongst 
ins brother iierfoiiners. The hite C. Mnthi^is ohtalneil 
hie samliils, which he e\Iiiliited triumiihaiitly, e.\elai(ning: 
‘ I have got hie soikUIs, although 1 shall never stand in his 
shoes,’ ■ lJublin i'a/re/iiVy Mayafiue, • 


T«E ^<)ICJ!: OF NATCIIIC. 

Ti'.inii; are many thgigs tliat spcal^ of tl.co 
ilJost SMI ctly to mine ear, 

Altlimigh thy oiico familiar iianii', 

1 never mote may hear, 

I'or, natiiw's silent ('hujiuiico 
I» will 'pering still to Ac 
.Of the* dear lioiiic, long, long ago 
Which I ciyoycd with tlicc. 

« 

l'..ich little floweret seems to H]ieuk 
Of happy days gone by, 

Win n tlovvi IS toiiiiiMl our iiiutiiid pk dg" 

Of foiid sincerity. 

SuK'ly thou li.ist llionc tokens yet 
(>f feelings unforgot. 

As 1 still liOnrd the nitlieied leaves 
Of thy forg(‘t-m(’-iiOt. 

The voice of vv.iteis speaks of tlice-— 

The gentle siiiuitier's hiccac — 

'J'I’c siiiall liirds’ tliriiling iiicliA — 

Till light rain through the frets; 

Togv till r « e liav e heard them all; « 

And tlioiigh no mow m(' iiieit, 
The.na'mory of tliosc plciisailt luiiirs. 
Though sad, is strangely svvoet. 

Till-, then—tlioiigli fate lias daikly li- vintd, 
.tnil vie iiiustglvvtll aji.iit— ' 

Wliile lioth can list t.i nature’s \oi(*, 

V (• ni.iy he one in ho irl. , 

To all .around, wo -till may seem* 

As llioogh vve ne’er had met; 

Uul well, O well, oiir lu'urts ran tell 
AVe never can forg(*t. 


II. 


amuii>aij:]> I'ONi'ijvnEAiioN or iiOAin. 

T)r ('miiiniiig, in ins Apnentyptir Shetthet, oiid iiiauy 
Ollier •luthm-s, have as-cried, jw their interpretation of 
some parts of iliji Aiioealypse, tliat Kosiio will hi^sfrnyail 
Iiy fiis* fio.n heaven, or swalloMcd up liy cartlnpinkes, or 
ovcr.vvhelmed witbdtstnietion liy volcanoes, as the viBihlo 
puiiislini(‘ut ot tlio Ahnigiity for its yaqiery and its eritni-S. 

I am imnilliiig to diditeu any arguinont of tliis kind 
from tho proidiccles Mliieli aii* nnfulliHedj hut 1 hehchl 
everynhec'" - in itonie, new Rome, and tliruugh tile whole 
country of Italy from Romo to Naples - the most nslomiding 
prooft, not merely of tlie jwsaihility, hut of tlio i xeei'diiig 
liroliahility, tliat the tiliole wglOu of ecntndl It*y will one 
day Biifflir under sneli n o-itastrophe. The soil of Rome is 
tufa, of a vfleanie oi’igin; llu> Hnicil of ttic sulphnr, nliieli 
we found todio moat disagi'ccaWe, iniiHt ho the reaidt of 
volcanic suh'ennnean action stilt gninjf on. At Nnph’s,/] 
tlijy boiling sulplior is soon buidiibig near Ow surfltoo (if 
tho earth. 'When I drew a stick along upon tfio ground, 
tlie snljihhreons xmbho fikjlowwl too lifditmtation; and it 
iwuld iwver smTrlse mo to liww' of too tittor desti’aciion 
oSitho akire {imiinsnla <)£|Wjy.«-arWi»jw<f# 9mnmt 
(jf« Tmr\ 

'KigB Sfreot. 
JjoMoii V. 
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AN APOLOf^Y FOR IIURRANDS. 

We do not use this word ‘ apology ’ ift its jpgitimato 
sense, ns a defence or viiidienlioii: wo are satisfied 
with tlie eomnioii meaning assigned to it—tliat is, an 
cxeusc or extenuation of an ndniilted ofleuee. Hus¬ 
bands, as'^i general rule, are to blame, tliere-is no douid 
of tiiat; only we think tliere are some small eonsidera- 
tioiis whieh might be urged in tlieir favour, not by way 
of evaltiiig, but merely of lotting tliem dr^vn easily. 

Tile liumnne idea was long of occurring to us, for 
one gets so thoroughly aeeustomed to the eondition of 
aiiiiirs in society, that everylliing .seems natural and 
necessary, and passes on witliout exciting a thought. 
But a week 0v two ago, wc Iiad occasion to visit 
repeatedly a ratlicr large and agreeable family withoa? 
once'claancftig to meet with the Offender; and this had 
the effect of bringing him before our cogUations. Had 
' lie been iircseiit in the room, he would lia\e passed as 
a natural and useful pieec of furniture, and so hiwe 
escaped all siieeial survey; but being obstinately 
ab.scnt, wc of course turned tTie buirs-e 3 'c of our miud 
upon him, and had him up. 

With regard»to the family jwesent, it consisted of a wife, 
ono or two cliildren, oiu; or two growing up, and a collide 
of grown-iip dangliters. All tliese were busy, from dolls 
and A B Cs to dressmaking and lionsekeeping. tine 
of till' dituglifers sang and pla_yed delightfully; another 
was an artist of considerable merit for an amateur; 
and l»otli were adepts at needle-work. They hoSsted of 
making all but their best bonnets, and all bift tl»*ir 
ball-dreides. The motlitr was im exdbllent iniuinger. 
Under her charge, the business of tljc house went ou 
like eloek-w’ork : cverytliing was comfortaiile, 'every¬ 
thing agreeable, everything genteel. The hoys were 
at school, studying lianl and successfully; one intend¬ 
ing to be a mcndiant-pi-iucc, auotlior to sit»8oine day 
oil the Woolsack, and the third to Ixj archhisliop of 
Cmiterhury. liulucd, they were an exemplary family ; 
and one day when we met tlic lady in the street, 
j^with her two grown-up daughters by har.sido, and 
the younger girls walking trippingly bcliind, ml nicely 
drewed and liaiipy-looking, it struck us that thero was 
an expression of pride as well as pleasure in her face, 
and that she was inw'ardly as.siuning to herself the 
merit of having made her own position. W^did not 
gruil^* her the feeling, for her self-satisfimtion Ij^ad 
been earned; if some su8h inward rewaxn did not 
attend good conduct, it would bo all the worse for ^s 
in this world. 

«Vo. had visited this hafpy family several times, 
when we began to Inquire, while walking homeward in 
our usual tneditativo mood, what it was tlmt lidd ti||tmi 


together iii so ciivyiblc a position. 'I’licir labours severe 
all for tliemsclvcs, for Ihcir own comfort, imiiisenieiit, 
geytility, advancement. They piirehaseil nutliing else 
uitli all lliis outlay'of lime and money. Tliere tiiey 
were, with no object but lliat of passing tlic ilaj', of 
enjoying life, of rising to sonic condition of .still l^glier 
distinction conlcntnierit. How did tlicy lind tlii.s 
Iio.s»il)lo y By uhal power wi're tTiey su.staiued iinmov- 
alde in the sliock of social life, surioiindcilsliy' all tlic 
cares and anxieties, and coinjietitions and lieartlmrii- 
ingi, and tear anil wear, and hni’r_f and scurry of life 
world? Here ne l^anglil witli our mind's-eye llie 
absentee,*and immediately suspected tliat lie uas at 
tlio Iiottoin of it! Tint it was curious to think, that he 
should he tile sun ij‘ tliis social system ■ diat so many 
indU'iduHls sliouid lean supinely iijion one, without tiio 
sliglitestoidea of iimtuiil .supjxivt. Yet suyi ^is—and* 
is. .Society i.s eoniposeil tlirouglioiit almost its wliolc 
consistence of such circles, cacl* wlieeling with ntore or 
less harmony, liut still wheeling roinn^a centre; and 
tliat centre is tlie OtTender wc liave now up. 

Tliis individual, let us say, is unconseioinyof his own 
predieiiinent. He knows lie lias a wife and cliildren, a 
liouse and senaints to provide for, and lie does provide. 
That is ail. He lakes no merit to Iiiniscif, and iiono 
is due. Jn siipporliiig this Atlanleaii burden, lie only 
docs what otliers do. It i.s the rule. And so ho bends 
Ids slioifidcrs, and on lie giK's ; soinctinics stepping out 
like a .giant, soinetimes tottering, sometimes standing 
still to iieiuoan liis fortune- - not in liaving thc*luad to 
licnr, l"ii in being unable to hear it wcll.^ If things go 
sinootlily'—if his children are well tj^ght, if his dinner 
and iii.s daugliters are well ilress.'dyif his house is tidy 
iuid genteel—wliy, then, if lie is a praisewortlty person, 
lie tliaiiks dial and liis wife. ,y things go othei’wisc, 
lie grumble? at ids hard fate, and iliakes himself as 
Jisagrecahlc as gossilde, or else trundles Ids canister 
like a stoic; hut id' this tone, 1% it observed, in utter 
unconsciousness of Ids true position. He does uot 
Ihmk it Olid that he is travelling in his rdUud of 
life wiil^a tail after him like a cornet, llo^does not 
tjhi^k about it at all. He only knows that the thing 
exists, and must he borne. If ho is able of his own 
strength to bear it^handsomely, so inAch the bitter; 
but if not,* he never speculates on the possibility of 
derivyig comfort a«d suppegt from what is natijjiJJy a 
burden, any mbre than the wife anil children imagine 
that they are anytking else tjian a tail, •with nothing 
in the world to tiink of, or to ‘do, hut to stick fi^t to^ 
the body to whieh they chance to be attached, and. 
m^e -tlunnsclTes as comfortahlo os xtossUdo. 

And this last is curious pai^ ,the. stt^. 
Tae^mial^ fiuiiii^ #e haveJJescribdd'taUtcd.of the 
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indiviJiial wc have laid Ixpld of, with the porfoct know- 
Ipdgo tJiat ho was their Cofitre, but witho|ft tWte faintest 
oonseionsness that tjioro was anyUjing but the nicchanlclil 
‘tic hotwcon tfiem. Tliby Ifumoured him whep ho was 
in good humour,‘called hir* a dea#, good, oldpapa, got 
his slippers ready, and drew in liis Chair 16 the {loar^i, 
made tlie room all the more cheefful for them¬ 
selves ; but wlicn fei bad humour, they avoided or cre^ed 
him, wop^ienng how*.'inyhody iS)uld look sulky at such a 
hrighi^Hresidc, and suspecting him to be a man incap¬ 
able of feeling interest in anythiife hut his business, or 
Ills clerks, or hfe bankcFs hook. Was not his wife to 


4 i 

Why come they not ? * They do not come 
. My breaking heai't 4,0 meelw « 

A heavier darkyess on mo — * 

I cannot lift my feet. 

O.yo8»thcy come I— they never fail . 

To listen for my sighs; ’’ 

My poor heart brightens when it meets 
Tlio sunshine of their eyes. 

Again they come to meet me— 7 God! . * 
Wilt thou the thought forgive? 

If ’tjerc not for my dog and cat, 

] think I could not live. 


1 -.k- 1 A 11 1 1 «1 1 _1.^ 1 1, ^ Tlic pooplo’s poot, VTQ sav, feels this without utirtcr- 

Juo lutiwl, after all she had done to mako him nappy ^ K \l -i, / ai i. x* xi x 

^ « 1 1 XXI- • X X stamhnff it; for ho attributes the want ot svTnpathy to 

9 Ansi -urines 4^1iia n erv**i*wr vrtl'iivn rrk r-r i w x w 


and *spMte%le? And was not this a sorry return to knowledge-to the want of a power of 

his fiaug^itcrs, for saving him a »mt of money by „W ideas 

nuUung ^eir ovm dresses? These excellent ladies „re’gn«hiftg up in the mind of the intelligent 

luul nothing to do with the stability of thiMr ConUrt Vorkmain Alas, Ebenezer! there is something in a 
The house nn^ht be on fire, but they were only lodgcr.s ^ knowdedge. The most 

Tlitfy liad no interest in the Oneiidor when lie was out . x x* n -1.1 • i t. • 1 

1 : . , ,x rm 1 xi • x? 1 • t Ignorant of nil possible Wives may do more, by ft siniflo 

of thuir siffht. They knew nothing of his crosses and , . , , 1 1 t 1 i 1 ^, 

, ‘^•x X 1 «- i?>- Ipok, to sustain and mlvancc her husband, *111110 tha 

losses, of Ins disappemtments and vexaf.ons of hi^ mosi acutely arginnentative of aU she-phUosophers. 
faintness and weariness; they saw nothing hut dis- Pi-enclr, as a nation, make a similar mistake, 

content on Ins wrinkling brow, notliing but appnmidiing They are not so domestic as the Ungiisb, and care less 
age in Ills whitcniijg hair, nothing but ill-litmiour in about tliat oittemnl comfort which commonly bounds 
his querulous voice, nothing but,#elftsh apathy in his the duties and ambition of an English vrife. Tiiey run 
spiritless eye and sinking heart. They xoved the less risk, tlieieforo, of taking the sliow-for the suhstaiiee. 


husband and the father when he was agreeable enough 
to be loved; but tliey h.ad no aympathy with the 
struggling man. • 


'fixoxt,* xJ*v <*xxx, vixv-^ , n4xwtx*^x v>v'isi^rxwitvxxit rsssvx xvex 

Tins i|,the ground of oijr apology. That the husband interested in her liusband’s pursuits: ehiw should he 
^8 a had*fcRow B. only tixi cle*’, but w(‘ would suggest able to talk to him intelligently of what has oecupieil 
that there are cxteiinayug cireumstanees. The world him throiigii-' tim day—to plunge with him into, 
is a hard taskmaster, and lie ivlio strives with it must business, or polities, or literature—and^ to advise w'ith 
submit sometimes to the hard word and the hard blow. Il'V* cltcunistanees of his position. W hat is 


as if he were in a desert. Is sympathy, de:!r ladies, 
only for the happy ? Is not liis business yours ? Is 


it uot politic as well as kind to protect froi» feeling ratlier than lioniogcneousness, in at least the external 


and sec clearly enough that there ought to be some 
I'lectricnl rapjjort betwcj'n the husbanil and liis harem. 
The desideratum they consider to be*a sympathy of 
Jaslq. Tlic wife, they say, should conipreliend and feel 


. . 1 , _i,-, _ i this but repeating the lessons that have wearied him, 

Ihs brow cannot always be clear or Ins nund present, anuovanees that live worried him, the Jahouri 
He cannot always be m the mood to feel the comfort ^nd spiritless, or 

he sees; and he will sometimes sit down even at a dTssatisfied and irritable? Noturc horoelf shews the 
bright flresido, with bright faces round him, and feel impropriety of this urranfeeincnt; for in nine oases out 


of ten, when men and women are left to tlieir own 
choice in marriage, they are attr.aeted by auiagonism 


the rubs of the world that intelligent and susceptible P®k'ts,''^_tl*®chaMcter, and cvmi in personal appearaiiee. 
maelnqg to whhjh yon owe your aU ? In low life, in 'IZCt 

middle life, in high life, however, the same cunoiis rt»*Uy Itmitod is sympathy with the mun-consider.-ition 
arrangement lirdMils, hitherto, so far as we know, for the Atlas wWb carries the liAischold on his sllOulders. 
undescribeJ or mis^idiTStood. Ehenezer Elliott felt it We readily pardon the fretfulness of the sick ; wc 
without knowing wliat it was. His Poof Andrew feels consbot without iWtation to trend lightly by tlioconeli 
his heart grow faint, when on going home from liis pain: but who can loll what sickness of tlie heart, 
work he approvhes fiis own door, bchiiid wliieli lie what torture of the head, may bo indicated in that 

knows there are living things, as silent to his bosorA x glwmy oy^ that rigid lip, that 

< 1 Tr« i !• ■ thoughtfifl brow? • Is it more than womanly to hear 

as the de^. Ho haspno consolation, however: it lies word-to steal round the Offender with a 

in his dog and cat; aiid_tIio poor soul, yearning for noiseless step—to soothe him with a soft word (» a loving 


«» uem., uuwever: n nes ^ word-to Steal round the Offender with a 

in hia dog and cat; and the poor soul, yearning for noiseless step-to soothe him with a soft word (»• a loving 
sympattiy, i» at his wits* end when he does not meet look—to remember that to him his family owe their 

_ t _xl__ l-!_ -.*.1 _X_A.?_ M . • . «.« • • . 


the welcome of these, his only true friends. 

My cat and dog, when I come home, 
Burn out to welcome me— 

* . ' She. mewing, with her tsifl .bit end; \ 

, wagging his pemes^e. 

They liirtwn for mj^iiwewajA8t«#||. 


When dbSfbTBystales^ deaWily down, 
■' Beflttu«b;»y_lK>b)ie’i|i near' 

JhWSt fldttt #hen home I coiiifl!~ 
0 ^fb®!?!®bugkt to f 

If *t«e^ ltbt.(i» jSiy &g|^dnalL<~ 

- I aonk y»4» w Uw 


comfort and tranquillity—that be is like a rock, in the 
lee of which ^ey roclino in salbty, while on its bald aud 
wliitened head break the thunder and the etortu ? 

Yes: in his cose there are extenuating circumstances. 
But let him bevrare that he does not plume himself 
upon them, instead of regarding ^teni as merely 
sontCthifig that would jusfifr a hnmaae judge in.recom- 
mfnding Aim to merey. Syropkthy cannot long exist 
unanswei^; and the actio!^ aim repponse cannot take 
plhco but between minds tbbt ere in a state eff rapiiort. 
We will take you, sir; as "your qwn .witaass- Do J™’* 
take care to place yonrsel^taWtiially in this slate i|ith 
your family ? If yOu do not enter Into their feelings, 
do you exptwt tom to enter, into yoars f Are ^on 
'Content to bf defined ns metoly 'toe gentleman who 
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(Irawa clieqnos^JOr tlO|jroii teach them that ytm are a SL^rra I^f^one, in coinpliancq trith tlio terms of tlic coii- 
httki eotutnunifybf jiidiviiluals, sifted togotifer by Ood tract. Thi8«drawbac-k, it may bo well to aclddiere, is 
and nature for nlUtual solace, and support, with one 110 %^ removed, the vessels being ncslonaer'n'qnired tu 
moral being, one interest, one love, one hope? Do visit that settlement. "SiSiTa X.oone, and other T)Ia( 3 es 
notanswer inn hurry. .Think of it, drenm «f it iponder on the Vest const V African, are afiortly to have a 


over it. 'pierc—that will do. Stand down, sir. 


STEAMJROUND THK CAl’K. , , - . . , 

~ „ „ , , Iniia, have merely to loueh at StA jftcent fin the Cape 

Tnw iMilher of History—whom modem critics have Vords) .and tlie island of Ascensirfi on their wav out. 
vindicated from the once current imputation of kdng 'I'liere is still, howdver, one pcculinrily in tfie route 
also the father of a good many flctions-^ms preserved of these sleauiers, whicli is deserving of notice. Persons 
to us a curioii,s story whicli he iieiird in Egygt, so.he who do not pay special alteiUion to riantlcal mailers 


goverjunent stoam-packet lino of their own; and tliif 
l^rge steamijra of ttie General Screw Hte.am-siijs'iisiij 
Comp.any, which now go to the C.^jic, and thence to ! 


Persons 
mailers 
lie large* 


hfeeho who ruled in kgypt about GOO years licfore the tlie oco.an, like tiie land, has iU frequented highivavs 
Cliristian era, and whose dealings wifli tlio^ Jews are «nd its wide regions of loneliness. If an observer, fiir- 
reeorded in the Scriptures. ‘Neelios, king of Kgypt’— nwlied witli a forty-IlersclK'l-teleseoiic power of vision, 
this is what Herodotus heard—‘desp itehcd sdmePhO'iii- could be elevated to .a height gre.at euoiig^i to givejiiin 
eians in vessels, with inslriictioiis to sail r<mnd TJhya, a view of llie wliole Atl.intie, Jic would bo striiek liy 
and thro’igh thoPillars of lleifub's [’StraitsofGibraltar j, belioldiiig huiulreila of vvssels followiiig one aiioltic'r in 
into the Nortliern [Mediterranean] Sea, and so to return ,cerlain line? along a very irregiilsr course; while over a 
to I'igypt. The PlKrniciiins set out frrun the Tied Kea, large portion of the surface not a sail would be visilile. 
and navigated the Southern Oce.mi. Wiieii Ihe nutunin Tims, lie wouhl sgo the sliips which leave tlfesc islands 
came, it was tlieir practieo to land on wlwtevcr part of for the C.ape or India, pursue at first a south-westerly 

it_1..__—t... -- ,1.....1 .. . ... . . .ft.- . . 


[ the co.ast they happened to he near, to sow tlio ground, 
and wait for the harvest. After reaping it, tliey would 
again put to sea ; and tlms, after tw'o ye.ir.s had elapsed, 
in the third they' passed ihrougli the I’ill.irs of llereules, 
and arrived nt Egypt.’ 

To this suceinet narrative, the cautions hisloria* 
.adds a reinjrkahle statement. ‘ 'I’liey sairl,’ he ohservos, 
‘ Imt for niy part I do not believe Ihi' assort ion, thougli 
others may, that in their voyag..- round Ijiiya, they liad 
Mio sun on their riglit Iiand.’ 'I’liis part of the story. 


course, till (hey readied tlio iieiglibfiurliood of Madeira; 
till'll keep more directly to the sontli, at a safe distiiiiec 
from the* African coast, until tliey crossed the line; 
then stretch away again to the south-west, in tlio direc¬ 
tion of South Aiik'rica, till tliey gaLiied tiic zone of 
westerly winds; ahd, finally, iiinkiiig a rather sharp 
turn into these sviiiila, go bowling .along bcfiire them 
to llie edstward till theji arrived at tin*Oaf ■ V else, if 
so direelod, passi-d to tlic southwanl of it. On tlie 


alie smi on tlioir riglit hand. 'I’lii.s part of the story, return-voyage, a siinilnrly eir.»iiitous route is pursued, 
wliieii awakened tlie incredulity of Herodotus, is miw altliough the curve.s are to some cxtiaU reversed: tlie 
known to be tlio strongest coiiliriuiilioii of the trutli of widest circuit, or deviation I'roiii the direct line, being 


the wliole account. A voyagsr, in making the pius.sage 
round llic Cape from the eastward, will liavc the sun 
on Ills riglit lir.iid -that is, to the nortli. At tlie presrfit 
day, aivy intelfigcnt school-hoy wlio has learned 1 I 10 first 
elements of astronomy, will eiisil.v understand this 
stiitemi'nt; but ill the timr- of the old Greek Iiistorian, 


made in the northern instead of the sou^ierii homi- 
spliere. In tlie extensive spaces on eitlier side of these 
frequented routes, few vessels would be seen. Hero 
and tliere, an African trader might oeeasionally be per-, 
ceived, dodging from port to port; or a guilty shaver, 
■nitli erowded sails and leaning masks, miglit ho seen 


the fact could only liavo been ascertained by actual scudding swiftly across llie ocean, perli.aps with a royal 
exiierienee. , cruiser following steadily in lier track, like a blood- 

Jt is evident tlmt the ‘slow and sure’ svsfem on hound pursuing a murderer, 
whicli tlic Pliffinieian.s, in those days, eoiidiietod tlieir Aow, as the Bcrew-steai.iors, altliough alwa.^ ready 
navigation, would, not suit tho genius of oursepivJi. and willhig to take mlvantr m of .a favouruble wind, are 
’J'heir mjjde of victunlliug their craft iyid certainly the not compelled, like oiiliniiry sailing-sSips, to guide 
iidvanta^ of enabling them to disiwnse witli tlie ‘ i>re- their iiiotions .iltogutiier by it, tlie^re able tp strike 
served meats’ of any Tyrian Goldneit Hut in spite of out a new and more direct route f<5r tlioiuBcdvcs. This, 
this reeommendiition, it may safely he affirmed," tlint a, iinleed, is one of tlie adv.mtages which all steamers 
company which should adopt tho same systimi at the po-ssess. Consequently', if our imaginary observeg 
present day, would have but a small ciiance of obtaining wore to wa#'li tho course of a stean^vessel booiid to 
tho Admiralty contract for the conveyance sf African ^r from tlie Canp, lie would find it deviate consider- 


’J'heir iimde of victunlliug their craft iyid certainly tho 
iidvanta^ of enabling them to disiwnse witli tlie ‘ i>re- 


lii one respect, however, tho Phoenici.m sailors must 
be admitted to have surpassed all their successors. 


ably from tho track (if tl’a saJing-ships—chiefly, of 
course, in avoiding a great part, tbougii not all, of tho 
wide eJreuit aforesoid. in the ease of tho ‘ j^ortesf' 


There can Imrdly bo a doubt, that the voyage in qut'stion passage,’ for example, if tho steanicr tad been foilow- 
was tho ihwe-t that has ever bc'cn raiuiA abmg tliat iiig the cisuol route of sailing-vesauls, she would pro¬ 
particular route; and as that portion o^the distance baUy have passed at least a score of ships between the 
run wiiich is IneludM between the Cape and tho Straits Cape and tlie line. As it 'was, she did not meet a 
of Gibraltar hi rather more than onc-tiiird of tlio whole, single vessel. IJer^course lay about midway between 


run which is included hotwoen the Cape and tho Straits 
of Gibraltar hi rather more than onc-tiiird of tlio whole, 
it cannot he supposed to have occupied the navigators 
much loss than a year. We may therefore fairly set 


this-down ns ‘ the longest passage ftom the Ci 


Cape and tiie line. As it 'was, she did not meet a 
single vessel. Her course layabout midway between 
the island W Ascension, and the coaW of AfHca. It .is 
very seldom that «»y vfesseUs encountered in t hiaLa art 


'ho of th6 ocean,.. It ehiaaced, nowever, ' on one 


‘shortest passage oh record,’ according tditho Wst last,year, that two,stoaniors of this poiipaay) going 
authorities, was achieved a few months ago by oue^rf in oppoaito, direet'pns, passed each oth^ ih that lonely 
the maU-packets of the Screw Steam Company’s line, region, within such a distanc®, thai the sm«fei of the 
which made the ttlpi .from Tabfe Bay to Plymouth one to windward was visible to those,, oa tho 

haftioOT in Just tbirty-it'iivo Hays and eighteen hoOKs ; bt^, thpu^h the vessel itself,„iyaii out w sight. Thsjy ' 
and this voyage, short as it was, was rendered probably kriw from .ihe pbsitloil ttat if nihst to I^Sr (fensoti,;. 
hve days longer than it would othorwiso have i»eea, bjr s hul Hi th^ saw ,p«Jtaps; that thwT' 

tho newasity of g(^g out of the direct lino to touch itt 4 were ife see of her I® years-HW they aife rwwly la iwrt 
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togptlier—wa8 tliat tlihi trjiil of sniuko, draw^ fain/Iy vast and comidicatoil machiiipry be^w. In addition 
along tbo distant liorizori. i ’ to this niaiii-liiic to India, tlio comply are .about to 

j Koinetbing i>o Said hero about tbo eonipam/’ undertake a brunch-linejrowi the Capo to the new and 

if self to Avbieb these vessiSk Aelong. The General tionrishing colony of Natal, and arc sending out two of 


I Screw Steain-sliii^ping Coi>»miiy ^Xords, likc^jts pre- 
^deeesMor and present rW.al, the I'eiiinaular gnd Oriental 
(>» ai.»<aii v. a gAod gpeeiincn of the marnjjT in Vliicti 
Ktigllsirenterprise usually develops itself. Five years 
ago. only two of' the vessels now behmging to ^lis 


their si^all tteaaieTs for this purpose. In a few years, 
no doubt, in coujniiclion with the I’euinsular and , 
Oriental, thoKastc'rn Steam Navigation, the Anstralhtn, 
and other companies, they will cover the Indian Ocean 
and the neighbouring seas with a net-work oftstcain- 


eonipany ^eVo alloats *>»d thtso were then the pro- piu-ket lines, uniting together all the iwineipal i)or(s of 
jierly of two merchants, carrying on a trade between the Hast. 

Knglana and Holland — Messrs Janies T.aining and One. of tlus-o associations, the Eastern Steam Nnvi- 
liicliard Smitli. 'flic two vess (^Sj Were tlie City <|/" gaaioii Company, lias just adopted a scheme wliich, if 
^'/jiindon, and thif C/fy of ’iioUerdnut; they were of only carried'oul, will eclipse all tliat has yet been efiected 


^/jimdon, and thif City of ihtUrdnm ; they were of only 
aro tons burden, ami thirty liorsc-pjpver, and were 
built wierclySiy way of experiment, to take the place 
of the sailing-vessels whieh had^, xireviously been , 
employed. The experiment ])roved so sueces.«fiil, 
that it led to the ibrmation of a .joint-stock coini>ani\ 
and to the construction of two more sleiniiers, impar- 


tiiillv named flic Air liohcrt Ped, ami the J^rtl John or thirty days—being five or six days less than the 
Uuy'sell, and each of ;ibmit dtIO tons burden, and forty time now txicupied on th(> overl.'ind iiassagc. Whatever 
horses'pow'cr. Tins Jinrl of^Auc/Jiiiid, of -l.iO tons ma*' be the.result of this tindertaking, there t^n be no 
hiiivlen, and seventy lior-.e-power, was tiic* next addi- doubt that \fe are now witnessing only the comnicnee- 
lion. The eontinued success of these screw-iiropellcd* incut of the revolution -whicli must in a few years he 
trading voxels, indueed the compan.y to extend their olTeeted in tlic whole system of oceanic navigation 


by tlie jiower of steam on the ocean. They propose to 
luiiid steam-sliips largo enough to carry coals suOieient 
for tlie whole voyage round tlie Capo from England to 
Calcutta, without sloiipiiig on th|j,way; and, by main¬ 
taining a ^leod of sixtwii or seventeen miles an hour, 
(hey hojje to accomplish the distance in twenty-eight 
or thirty days—being five or six days less than the 
time now ixicupied on the overl.'iml passage. Whatever 
mn»' be the.result of tliis tindertaking, there t^n be no 


operations. A riyal charter of iiieoriioratioii was 
obtained. Tliree nt\v ve.sscls—naiiieil llio ISufjiliDnis, 
J/c/lrxpont, and Propontin, each of iiOO ton.s hiirdeii,' 
and eighty horse-poiier—weix* built; and * line to 
Stnyrna iiml ('onstantiuoplo was commenced, the five 
smaller vessels continuing tlie trailc between Lumlon 
ami the jjort.s of Rotterdam, Harlimeii, and Dunkirk. 
Tlio Mediterranean Ibie iiniekly Iiecann' a favourite 
•i.ith ho^ S|Jnj>l>cr3 and passengers. The vessfels wt'n; 

2'.. _A., t __ -J*. A _ _.1 . al... . _ 


throu.gh tlio n'jency of steam—unless this, in its turn, 
should before long be superseded by some other ami 
still more ellicieiit motive-power not yet develoiied. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HR IDE. 
the fair d.ays of Louis XVI., when Marie Antoinette 
was giving her gay receptions at Versailles, and tlio 
king found no weightier matters to record iuliis private 


found to ho sate, dry, and <’ouiforlabU;; tlie voya.gcs | jonrual than ^;is liunts ami lathe-turnings, tlierc were 


were punctufiliy made ^ no disasti-rs occiuTed; the 
underwriters graduidly reduced llieir rates of insu- 
raneo on inercinmdise conveyed by llu'iii, and the 
profits of the company went on Inereasing. In.liirpO, 
another imi'ortant extension of their operations took 
place. The eom)mny obtained the oontraet for the 
conveyance of mails to the Cajie, Ixdng I lie first 


known, among the crowd of needy nohilily who liiiiig' 
ulmiit the imrlieiis of the court, in hopes of jilaces and 
jiensions, two brothers, designated in the fasliion of 
their time tlic Sieiirs de Bonneville. They wore 
dvcendeil from the marquis who nnule ,sueh bold but 
iiiistiecessful love to Margaret Jc Valois fluid his cars 


regular steam-communication between this country boxed by ‘the tenth Muse and the fourth Grace,’ as 
and that important colony. 'J’he tlirco Mediterranean that fair, frank, and wilty princess herself sets forth; 


steamers weixj taken off tlicir original line, and 
employed in coinmoncing tlie new service, \t4ile llic 
company were building larger ships, more suitaMc for 
this oc^n work. The Mediterranean vessels, however, 
did remarkably well in their new line of duty. 'Die 
first voyage fHixn riyinouth to the Cape—eoinmonced 
in December ISfiO-Xivas accomplished in forty days; ami 
fins has been about the average of the outward passages. 


and foil in the Italian wars of lier brother, Francis I. 

Fortunately, iicople do not always resemble their 
aiieesfors; ami so it was that Armaml and Eugene do 
Boniiciiillc were regarded as singularly prudent men by 
tlyi wojld of Versailles. 'I'lierr names had never been 
prominent in daiigerous intri^'uc or family qiiarrcl; 
they had incurred no glaring scandal, made IK iirofit- 
less tViondsliips, cpuimitted themselves to no party, and 


Somewhat less time is usually occniiied in returning, been fft-en to Assist with equal complnccney at high- 
Thc company gained sg good a name and xiusition in a ‘mass and at the crowning of Voltaire. Their parents 
few months, that they had no difficulty in ohmiiiiiig were long dead ; the gates of a Carmelite convent had 
the contract for the extended line from KTigland td closed on iheir three sisters; and the inheritance which 
Calcutta, by way of ^Jie Cape, M.anrftius, ami Ceylon, descended to Eugene, as the eldest sou and heir of the 
For this mail-aorvico, they receive from the govcnmient hou-'e, was a large dilaindated hotel in the Fauhaurg 
a reinmteration of !>“*' annum. Dio eompany St Germain ; the ri.ght to stylo himself seigucur of 

has lately been enlarged, and, the capital cousideruhly certain lands and a cliAteau in the country, which had 


"mass ami at the crowning of Voltaire. Ihcir parents 
were long dead ; the gates of a Carmelite convent had 
closed on ihcir three sisters; and the inheritance which 
descended to Eugene, as the eldest sou and heir of the 


increaacih ' A fiect of seven large steamcrs,»of from 
1850 to 2000 tons burden, is in course of cotisti-pctjoix. 


been pussosaed by a rich fatyner-general’s family for at 
least two generations; and the salary of an office created 


Three of them, indecd~the ./oee/y», the by Louis lo Grand when money was particulnrly . 

and the Queen ^ the Sentth —are already lannubed, ami scarce with him, and purchased for over by, tlw sieur’s 
the ?ast-«Bontioued has been desjjdtched 1$ oixm the grandfatlier—salad-taster extraordinary to tlie fiauphin. 
Calcutta lino. . These lawe sere%8teaftiers are fine Armaud was almost as well pfovldotl for by the con- 
shilSf* While the Queen ^Vie South Jay in th^dock linuaiiee of a pension Ijcstowed on Ids mother in the 
at BlackwaiL rite bad crowds of. visjtors, tvlio insp^-ted fowner rc||h, at tltc special request of Madamp du Bgrr^ 
with great admiration, the spaclofts .;and handsomely- and the promise' of a lieutenancy ip the Boyal Guards, 
furnislhld saloon on ffte upper deck; the cabins below, Dieii 
resplendent With .miahogahv and tnnl's-eVo inuule. and Bonn 


furiiislWid saloon on flte upper deck; the cabins below, Dieir friends attribute it to .tlte. -prudgnce of the 
resplendent with.mihogapj^,and hird's-eyo maple, and Bonitevillcs, that they fcepi ph tol^blle terms With 
all of the^KiomyvWell-sreiitilated apartment* cowve- their tradesmen; but botH wetW handsoipo, weU*b|fri,, 
HKmlly fft^ luS jSr jhp cOnVfufance of iUO flriit-t*8s and nnexceptiohably arlstoeiratic, ftreap the qneue to the 


^h“haUi8,whe woltSfu^ishcd l».splltl,«id i dSttmond Bhoe-buckles; at^ ihougli Arniaud wjts now 
•^pentary, tuo ample promena^^dh dixik, and the/iitirty-firCf and his brother Some yearli older, it was 
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geniTnlly liollcvwl'that t'.u'y iuUinU'd marvying to {ll^iatolaino; and slio had no fru‘n<l»cxoei>t tlio old ailvo- 
advantagp. *’ l' * . cale and his,wiiV, with whom•slio had livcil foj almost 

That *hclii;f,, at. least, was ,truo; hot advantageous t^jo yca^-s, jiayiiig a largo tioard, wluoh greatly assisted 
matches arc not to. he hit on every day, oven hy the them, as. lliough highly ri'siieetahio andVell eoniiecteil, 
most devoted searchers. Perhaps, algo, yie brothers they li.'iy been rodeoed alniost ti) pnverty aimaig flic! 
weie tu> prudent to 6uecec<l in n pursuit, nlgarding thousands vvlio sullered hy^he failure ol'th'e .\lississipt» 
which ‘I'tithing venture nothing win ’ is an einphatie siehcnie. Their name was rjron.ssel, and their reUiUyp- 
])roverh; for one noble heiress and jointured widow ship to iiiallenioiselle so distant, tliat the i!fi'?()i!ate 
after lyiother was led to the hymeneal altar, sincerely acknowledged it-tohe beyond his trirsing; while all that 
regretted, while they continued to write eomplimentary lio*or lii.s wifiSknew of iier histor^y was, tllnt tlie lady’s * 
verses, send New-Year’s iire-seiits, and daiiee attendance fatlier liad left ids country early and settlefl at t'on- 
on dis]X>3ing mainuias. Armand hud rejigiied hiinxelf slaiitinoide, where he rose to great power an« trust, 
to the lot of a noble biielielor, who could not forget^iis hnt without chaiigfllir his relhrioii, on ueeount of some 
rank, and of wlio.so psverly no great liou-sr would e.vlraordinary and secret .servlla'rende»i‘d to thtfPorte; 
bwome oblivions; but I'hlgenc fretted to see his Iiotel that he perished iu a great fire, which consumed n(it 
going (lay hy day more out of repair under the iidmi- oidy his hous('* Imt tlie very street in w’iich luklivcf. 
nistratiou of tw'o superannuated servants, and his No docniuent or laindy paper had been reseuei^ from 
aiieieut line tliroatejjiiig to be extingifished wilhnnt the Haines, to tlirow light on lu.idemoiselle’s genealogy; 
elllier heir or fortune, llouhtless ll*e seigneiiry and and the sultan, eonsideriug the estates anil treasures 
tlie liereditary ollieu also entered into Ids eof.’sideratiim. llad amassed loo large an inheritanee for anv 
and at length determined him on imniediate, application (iiristi.iii woman, seised upon them a'4, allowing his 
to a nuitrimonial agent iu Paris (when', of course, only daughter an ineomc of .')i;,lH)0 flares; with w’ldch 
chaiie(.*s were more numerous), willi a hint that, pro- she retired to her father’s country, to avoid Mus.'^ilin.in 
vided trto lady’s portion was sati.sfaetorvf nothing I'ut addresses, ijivlien the a*neient i.utin convent of St 
the most obtrusive x>lcbei.anisni of birth or conneetioiis ' Kiistaelda, whei-e she had been educated and resided 
would be rejected. * from eliildliood, was .oupjires.sed and jndl»d down hy 

Arnuind remonstrated witli his brother on tliis down- order of the grand t izier, lieeause the nuns were sus- 
ward step, which miglil connect their Amily witli tlie jieeted of atteniiils to xirosiix tise iiis harem. Notliing- 
bonrgeoiski; hut after talking the matter mer, iu tliiu w.is known of niadi'iiioiselle's mother, hut that slie was 
gooii hnitherly eoiifideuee always subsisting lietweeii of Italiaii (g'igiii, born at Peru, and said to be related to 
the JJonncvilles, in spite of life at N'er.s.iilles, the the princely honae of Sforza, who.se aniiorial-lieariugs 
wisdom, or, it might lie, necessity of Hugene’s plan, w ere sculptured oy her tomb in the Krankish eenietery. 
bt'came eiiually aiiparent to lihii; and with Ariiiand’s The story was lyimaiitie, yet tlie brothers could liave 
advice, a partienhirly respeetaiile agent, in that (juarter wished for some evidence of ils authenticity. lint 
of Paris nirlled tlie Cite', was engaged to iiiunagc tlie I.i< lilayc’s iettsT eoiitaiued nnotlier pari;^,'^. fill, whiidf 
.afliiir. at once decided Pugftie. -Madenioi?elU',* liiSugh not 

M. Ic Illaiic was a man of large* business and eoinpleU'ly averse' to a nohl^ match, was singularly 
aeknowh'dfced ahililies; hut he found l)e Boiiiieeille’s devout, and had lately ciUertaiiied serious thoughts of 
reeiuircments dillleult to obtain: a dowry of tiOO.tJOt), taking the veil in the convent of St (•atlierine, whose 
or an-aumial ineomc of riO.lKM) livres, was ineiitioiied as holy sisters, us the advocate assured Uira, iiaid the 
the lowi'st terms oil which file sieur could disjio.se of lieiress such court as it would reifuire nn» ardent mid 
his heart and Iiiuul, and there w'ere only three f'lrluyes clever suitor to ojijioso sucees.sfully. Eugene knew, 
of that amoiiAt on Ee Plane’s list. The first was the that when the nun.- were at work, there was no time to 
daughter of a cofiec-iiu'rehaiit, who had sjieiit many In lost; and as i10,(»00 livre.s could not be cxjiectcd to 
years in the West Indies, and the lady’s coinjilexion come often in his way, his rcplj'cnijiowercd EeBlanc to 
liad an African (inj^c too strong lo be pre.seiitatde; jil.-ice his nobh' name, and, of course, nll'ections, at tlie 
the sceopd was file w'idmv of a weallliv tobaccoiiisl, leet of ^he Ea.sterii lieiress, and win over, if possible, the 
and she had appeared in her huslmnd’s slioji, and iJroiissells to his interest, as tlie only apologies for rela- 
aelually served eiistoniers: the tliii'd, though the niece tions the lady had. Ee Bbme's nexteommiinieation w.as 
of a silk manufacturer, rich and childless, A'as iiUo eneouragiug. 'J’he Broussels had given iu thflr warm 
the dau,gliter of a wixid-merchant, and kejit ujr’aii adlicsi ui on the reeeijit of a gold sniill’-ljpx, a Cushinero 
intimacy witli her low relations, wliieh*would he utterly shawl, and the promise of 200 j^iiis, to be paid.,uu 
inadmissible in Miwlumo du Bonneville. At length, after the weddijig-duy; while mademoiselle was so deeply 
seven niouths' search, when Eugene*was heginiiing to interested'by his glowing aceouut of the sinur’s many 
despair, and the hotoi looki'd worse than ever, a lette» attractions, good (jualities, and exalted rank, that she 
arrived from i.e Blime. announcing his Iiojm; that all the consented (p receive a visit frofli he,noble lover, who 
ivi^uisites had been discovered in a single lady residing .uiiglit heiK'cfortli carry on liisi suit iu jx'rson. Eugene 
ftt tlie liousc of a respectable but redneeiP advocate, •Inistenod lo avai* himself of that priviiegi', jiarticularly 
near the church of St Madeleine, lie added, that as Ee Uhiiic hint'ed that the nnift were still in the field, 
the ladv was haudsome, aeeomplisliod, and sujiposi'd to But the same post brought Arinmid a letter ffom their 
be aboul thirty; that site had no known eonneclions or only surviving uncle, a hrotlier of the long iisceased 
family, and a.certain income of .“>0,000 liyjes a year. Maclaniu do Bonneville, lie had been ednoated gt the 
The brothers were delighteil, but thcT .trudenco Jesuits* College, and intended for tho .Clujrch; but 
ni'ver sleiit. Eugene wrote to Le by return of duAing no vocation for holy orders, he went; at the 

post, wkh suitable Commendations of his diligeneo; im sixiciu'l I'ccommendatiou of the sujwjyor, to seek his 
eisrncstiexhortationtoiaquirg after her previous history; fortune i% Italy; |nd after serving in one capacity or 
and slwld ^10 results be satisfactory', ftill powers to another at half its old, ducal courts, had been for the ' 
sduiid the lady’s mind, as w’cll as that of her fiends, re- last j^twonty ycnil privati* secretary to the of 
gnrdSng whom he hop^ some further informMiou would Venice. M. Eespeigne was supposed to be rich, aad 
aist> he gieaned, as their ftitter obscurity ^nt some- kn*wn to ho stingyi. ^ He had_^never maftied, and ko]pt 

Ee Blmne no oommunicatian with his sister's fatally, lest, as it 
seemed long about this inquiry; but his letter caihe was boUeved, they mij^it levy or expect conttihutioua.' 
at last. It stated, that he had seen the lady, and age had crept ufion him in the taidst of official 
odUd pledge his honour ttu# she had a fin® face, a good d^es knd gi owing etins; ajid feeliM solitary fn tlie 


odW pledge his honour Uial she had a fine face, a good d|ues 
figure; and the air of a dnclioss—wfeighty words from sf-am 
stadt'a connoisseur j thW her nwnc was CatlMarliw de remit 
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■wrote to request a ■visit. . Sucli a requtist was not to 
bo (Jisregsrded, cspccioUy by the prudent Boniicvillis, 
for it afmost involved a legacy. Armand'andJEug^^B 
congratulated rtlch ^hcr on their prospeete, ■winch how 
seemed pretty secure between deat^and morrii^; and 
Jjoth set out in high spirit, the one for the city of 
tljs.Adriatic, and the other for the neighb'ourhdbd of 
StOTKifeleine in Paris. *' 

Arinand found ^is uncle all that report had painted 
him—old, inUrm beyopd his age^and if rich) by no moans 
liberal. Jl might liavo been his Italian Ufe, too, or long 
residenae in that old city of secreey ami decaying power, 
but Armond tlioiiglit him close ta#d wonder regarding 
his peettniary aflCiirs, am> nnaccountiibly anxious, like 
one who ftjlt some great risk or fejir li.anging over him. 
'/■ho o|jJ man pas kind after his own fasliioii, and right 
glad tp see his nephew. It was pleasant to talk of tlie 
country he had left so long, and the fainilies he had 
known in his youth; pleasant to have a eompaiiioii in 
tlie deserted wing of the diicul palace, which he h^' 
inhabited with two old servants for .‘ihuost twenty 
year*; and tbonglf Armund soon got tired of the empty 
gallurg'S and sombre rooms of tin- silent sea-town, 
■where there were no pmnicnades, no court*';:o8sip, and 
scarcely a play except at tlie carnival, he rcni.'iincd 
month afteivnonth at Ids uncle’s solicitation, endeavour¬ 
ing to look deliglftod, and employing all ids eloquence 
to persuade the old van that ids health required change 
of air, and ho should retire to enjoy luinself and his 
fortune among kind friends in I'Yaucc. ihleiintime, 
letters of good nows followed each other from Paris. 
Eugene had seem Ids bride-cleet: sjie was eharniltig; 
but Armand would judge of tliat fog himself. Of one 
tidng he was certain—she must lie a gentlewonian, from 
ghc digniAjd manner in wldeli his addresses litd boen 
received.*^ [fhe e'burtsldp was vlj^orously c.arried on for 
three weeks, at the pxt)iralion of which they were 
solemnly hetrothed, and next month m.arricd with 
hecondng splcnAour at the eliurch of St Madeleine. 
As the fashion of those times rcquiretl, Madame de 
Bonneville fenmediatclj' went home to her hii.sband's 
hotel, fridch had been repaired and fundshed on con¬ 
siderable credit, but everybody had heard of the 5<!,000 
livres. Half the court, and most of the old families 
resident'in Paris, paid visits of congratulation to the 
happy pair; and the Ildtel de Bonneville, with its new 
mistress’s dress, jewellery, and equipage, not foj^etting 
her romantic history, became the theme of all tongm’s 
at Versailles. These tidings made Armand wish for 
the tei^natlon of Ids visit, that he might share in the 
family splcndqiirs and hospitable attentions of ids 
WQgithy sUter-in-lay, to whom he had determined on 
making himself agueeable, having already .paved liis 
way with all manner of written compliments. Armand 
had, however, his private interest to sejeure with T^s- 
poigne, and to ie^ve hfln in the present A^me would 
have iwen decidedly nndutiful. The ohl man’s family • 
pride, ■'Which had always l>ce)i poculitriy strong, was- 
flattered by the hrilliani allianco Eugene hiid made, all 
the more that both brothers thought proper to avoid 
his adtl^uated icruiiles by sinking the entire romance 
of tlie.brijje’s history, and announcing her raer^ as an 
oi^an heiress of tl^ illustrious house of Chmlaine. 
The magnificent doings In Baris, Eugene’s warin' 
tations, supported as they were by those of his niece- 
in-law, and Armandfs eloquence, theuetbre punvailcd on 
the private secretaiy to ^uest two inontto’ leave of 
abaWiutfroUi the dof^ tt itail 4i oRi, as lielclesss and 
more tMm MmS^, vtho spent on hdur everyday 
hwked’ up vr|tA Ifltti in the'Uhraiy,sand fAl the r^'of 
his time between'Ids (^an^her and tile ptdace (diapd. 
Ihe two Uaouthi' l<a.ve.waa muted, and .Armaiid and. 
Ws imcle jourjseyed without rdufterance or adventurw to 
Paris. They aMye^ ft tlie Hhtel de Bonnevute lUte 
aj prep8fiBd''fhr their 

.^^?lllP^'®®adam@„ Sadi ‘J^sed, to jpit; .-and' lE^em 


received .them with expected demonstrations. Armand 
thougiit his brotlicr looked leifs free 't«d easy than in 
theiwpoorcr days; hut doubtless it ic a natural eifect 
of matrimony, said the selt-complaccht bachelor. 

Knoiving fhc yaluo of first impressious, he was par¬ 
ticular % his toilet next morrfing. His oristoiTatic 
tastes were thoroughly gratified by the geitbrnl style 
and appearance of the hotel, and ho descended to the 
breakfast table with an inward conviction that :Eugena 
had done a good tiling. There sat the bride in a rcdierchi 
morning-dress, really a magniliceut woman, and somo- 
thiiig more, than Le Blanc had reported. She was 
tali, finely formed, and queenly in her carriage. 'Jliere 
Wits an <triental look about Mr dark complexion and 
jet-black hair. Her features were as flue, Armaud 
tlioHgbt, as those of a Grecian statue; anti her manners 
had tlie graceful cordiality of gemiine high-breeding. 
All was w'eU'antl winning at tjje first glance; blit 
Armand felt befttwe he was fairly seated, that there was 
scmctliing^tnangely disagreeable about the lady’s brow 
and eyes, wjiieh loukod hard and fixed, as if somehow 
cut out of tlio solid niiirble. This impression was 
deepened by his uncle’s look when first introdueetl to 
her: it was one of previous acquaintance, mingfled with 
' something like absolute horror, and the bride responded 
with a glance *of mocking triumph. But both were 
compo.«eil in an instant, and saluted each otlier as 
aflectioniite unT'les and nieces ought to do. ■ 

Eugene did not swin to observe the circumstance, 
and Armand did not c.ire to sjieak of it. Tt was so 
stniugC', so sndtlen; and liis brother aiipearcd to luive 
grown so close nn(i uncommunicative, even wlion they 
nj(‘t in private, that ho considered it more prudent, as 
well as polite, to keep silence, and a strict though 
eoncc.'jlerl watch on liis uncle and sister-in-lSw. That 
day, tliey ail lived like a happy family: the old man 
praised his uietc, approved of the ■whole estahiishraent, . 
and tried to lf)ok well-iileased and paternal; hut he 
oftCn relapsed into brown, or rather black studies; and 
once, wlicn about to enter jhe sofon, where rnadanro and 
lie had liccn left alone for a moment, Armand hoard 
thqjr voices in low but fiei-ce altercation^ which ceased 
the instant he opened the door. • 

A soirfe had tx'i'n given in lionour of the ricli uncle; 
but early in tlie iiftemoon, Lesiipigne walked out to 
visit the Venetian ambassador; and when the comimny 
were assembling, a latjuais de place arrived witli a brief 
not<*, charging Armand ■with the presentation of his 
regrets ^und apologies, as he had just received a 
mess.age^ from the doge, commanding his immediato 
attdhdauco on business of the highest importance, and 
■«'as already on His way to Venlee. Armand laitew not 
what to think, bu^ ho could not help keeping a more 
vigilankeye than ever on his sister-in-law. Her con¬ 
duct was a model of dignified 'propriety. She had 
I been presented at court with great dclat, and was now 
an acknowledged belle in the gay circles of Paris and 
Versailles; but the lady had no intimates, and never 
encouraged admiration. She had acquired consider- 
; able influence over her husband; but it was founded 
on deference, and not love. Eugene was proud of her 
beauty, of h«r high-breeding, and of the splendid style 
in wlilcU her, fortune enabled him to live. It was 
natural he should give his friends frequent opportunities 
! of seeing all these, and his bouse waS one ca the gayest 
I in Paris; In its good company, dOep play, and Brilliant 
eveninga, the ntystcrious appeamtioes erf his flwt day 
almost fi^'cd ftom Armend’s recollection, though less 
faiq^liar t^n lie couhl hare wished, Madatne ’de Bon- 
nevillo an“ho continued on %o best -t^rms. An aflfec* 
tidhate correspondenoe was kept up' hetwe^ Win i^d 
his uncle; but Les^igne dMined; tinder one pretext 
or Another, all.lnvitation8 |o reney his visit, an4 ea|p- 
fully avoided arielng Armand to’Venice. That was oo 
jgood sign for the, legMsy; 'and Arinand vnis beginning 
^ Worrier tf ho eould hot find sm heiress . W marry 
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under favour of ^is .brother’s stars, w^icn the first bojl not, her steps grew quiclccr every inonienl ; and after 
of tlic eaniivab^ne wni given by llio ccceiftfic conn- foSowing her traelc tlirougli a iKbyrinth of lanes and 
tess, MaHanie I’ettthilivrc. Jlcr house stood in a street ^leys utterly unhuowu to him, slio at length disai)- 
whieh had beau considered fashionable about the period pJhrod round the corner of the Rnu de Marais. Here 
of the Fronde, and was close upon th^ Faubourg St ho lost.jall trace; and wiiary work it was finding his 
Antoine. * * • » vay home througlmhose jow ncglecled quarters; but 

Tile known rant and wealth of the countess atoned he rcacheddhc Hotel do lloiinovillc ns day was breakhiif. 
for tlic antiquated situation of licr hotel. It was ber The sleepy ^lorter stared wbou lie inquired if rna^k^e 
boast, that the best society in Paris Imd assembled bad yet arrived. Did not monseigneur know' tbat 
there for 160 years ; and her carnival-ball was always m*]ume luid lieeu indisposed tbat e. fining, and declined 
reckoned the grand event of the season. Half Paris going to the ball ? * , 

was invited, and among the rest thf Bonnovilles. Armanil was disero'et enough to admit the inistake; 
Madame had purchased a magnificent dross for the but bis faith in tho^pstiinonv ofliis own eyes noiiained 
Mcasion; but tlie same wening, a slight tliough sudden nnsbiiken, and be could noljsleejt for wondering v liat 
indisposition mode her resolve on remaiiiing at home, his sister-in-law could find to do at Aich a pbuie and 
much to tlie disappointment of Eugene, who had largely hour. It was tioi a likely scene for an intrigue; Imt 
anticipated tlio general entluisiosm bis wife’s appear- slio migiit be a lady of peculiar ta.stc^ nud»ull lie 
auco must havo.callcd forth in the ball-room; and only bud obsemvi Ixitwceii her and old Lesjieignc »ose in 
at the lady’s earnest request w^oultl he eonsent to Ann-and’s memory. M’as tlio iiorter in her secret ? 
Bceonipnny Armand, and express her regrets to Madan\c ’.Uqueswas an elderly, discreet mim. Ifc would take 


Pentbievre. 


xeiiuiievre. ^ ^ him into eonfideiieo, and trace out the affair without 

’I’lio bull was brilliant, but Eugene missed the pres- informing bis brotlicr, as it might endanger fijmily 
t!<jr, of bis lady’s presence, wliicli liad now become in a peace, ajid give rise to scenes which the W'ell-bre.tl 


maiiiu'i* indispensable; and by way of con.solalion, 
retired to the card-tables, in tin: furthest apartniont’of 
nnulatne's splendid suite, where the play was deep, and 
continued far into tile morning. Arniiuul, after many 
endeavours, found a good opportunity o? paying special 
attention to a wealtliy dowager, and lier idain out 


bachelor eonld not relish. • 

At tlieirtate breakfast, madanic njipeared as usual in 
■an elegant iiiorniiig-dress, declaring liiTself quite reco¬ 
vered, and all solieitndi* for iuteiligenco*of the ball. 
Armand gave her a full accoiiiiL suppre.ssing only hi.s 
own walk through the fiitihonrg, and no hint or gliuico 


well-portioned daughter, on whose sensitive heart the bitrayed ^lieir mutual eoueealmeul. Arinaiul made 
exjierienced sieur flattered liimself some impression the porter a present that very day, in preparation for 
bad been made, as he handed the ladies to their carriage madatue’s next illness; hut slie accom|iunie(l her 
at four in the morning, 'riio work had been Itartl, liusband to evert siicceeding asseinlily, and lie luul 
bowel er; Armand felt fairly e.x'haiisted ; and as Kugitie business of bis (iwii on liauds, for ’ the dowager’.s 
was stil>» at cards, be ileterinined not to wail for djpigb^'r liad to bo looked after, 
the carriage, but go home alone by the shortest way. 'i'lio licence of fbovcarniVal weel» alwaje brought 
Having informed Ids iirotlicr of Ids '•intention, and queer faces and costumes from iiiddeii corners of I’uris, 
wruppedjdmself up in a Sjiaidsb cloak, borrowed from among the gay i)romoiiaders»in garden and boulevard, 
madaiiie’s son-in-law, Don de fiasco—for the liioniiiig They seemed to Armand more than vsnaily iiumurous 
was cold—he proceeded through a narrow street of the tbat year; and bo could not help noticing, tbat some of 
Faubourg St Antoine, widen then skirted tlic ancient tlic lowest and strangesl-looking creature^iiast looks of 
Cemotery of the Innocents. No modern carriage could recognition on Miulaiuc de Uoiuioville as she passed in 
find room ju*it. 'The liouses dated from the days of the spiendour of plumes and diamonds. IVilJ rumours 
Anne of Bretagne, and liad been niunsioiis of the old concerning the Cemetery of the Innuceul.s, too, were 


Hollies. 'I'liey were still strong fiibri(:.s, from seven to 
eiglit storeys, with furreieil roofs and sculptured door- 


gi-owing meixj rife uiiiung the populace. Eights bad 
been iicrceived in a deserted house of the faubourg, 


ways, portieulariy on tlic side next the eeiiietery ; but and figures, believed to be not of tliis w orld, seen eomin, 
tlio dead of eeniuries had raised its soil to a level with fi-om its gate. 


tlio dead of eeniuries had raised its soil to a level with 
their second floors; and the people of Kt Antoine bail 


fi'om Its gate. 

Armanil bad boon doing bis devoirs on the last ni.ght 


tales about tbat street of sights and soun'ds wliioli of tlie euniival at a masquerade, in which Ids^ister-^iii- 
iiobody could account for. It was saiil that fio yotiiig law e’-eiitcd quite a seiisui in by her siiiicrb acting in 
cliildtYA could be rcartfl there ; and 3omc out of every three dilfercnt eharacters; and going o?it next noon on 
family of new-comers were sure to die within the twelve- a permitted visit to tiie dowag^, be perceived tliat 


niuiith: in short, even the Jews dill not care to live in 
it; and most of the houses had liecn deserted for years. 
Tlie rank and fashion of Paris never thought of inqiiir- 


a permitted visit to tiie dowag^, he perceived tliat 
sonietliing ■extraonlinary bad oiscomposed Jaques. 
Mindful of his plan, Anmmd paused, and hoped his wife 
was well ?j, ‘ Thank monseigiiiur, she was.’ And him- 


ing into such vulgar tales. Armand was thinking of, self? Jaques hesitated; be was qiftte well, but there 
his chance with the dowager’s dapghtcr, wifcn, midway was a trouble his mind Would monseigneur speak 
in the street, ho was startled by a low voice, speaking with him a roomojit ? • • 

as it Momed ftxMn the pavement. There was not a Armand assentoii. Jaques led the way to his own 
sound Ui the neighbourhood. At that hour, St Antonio dorinitorj' close by the gate, and having carcfuily closed 
was all asleep; but a lanip burned hagl by before a tlio door, said : ‘ Monseigneur, my wife and I have kept 
grOat wooden crucifix—set up to commemoral' the mas- the H^cl de Benncville those thirty yearo ftliank God 


saerfe of St Bartholomew—at the entraSce of a narrow 
alley leading to the gate of the cemotery. By Us light, 


fdk the good-fortune that has come into it! but we can’t 
keep silence on a matter which congerns the family. 


Armand saw a black figure rise from the ^und nearly You knojjy, we h|d but one daughter: we oallgd her 
lUihia ffeet, ani stopped instinctively behind the great Mario for tlio Virgin; and niayiie tlio Virgin tools her 
cfu«!i. T!» figure stood for a moment in the lamp- outyif this bad #orl<j4 foi^her mother found j^gfladeed 
It was a Wads nu», with veil and hoodbut and cold in her own b^ on the morning of Ash- 
tfafi^ was ttimofldhg io motion which hOknew, mid Viednesday, when^she was to have taken her first com¬ 
as' it turned to look up the dark alley, the veil fell ^de, . munion. All <ftr people had lived in the Fhohourw. St 

__ .i A _A_A J*_U1-. _a _i__-.ia._xL. _. "wA ... 


KB^ Armand thB fkco of Ms ,in9ter4a4a«r. • Ovor^ I 
'^elmed udth astonifhmei^ be st^od in sUence till aiiet 
pass^, and then followed* resolved not to lose sight of 
hef i but never had the cemtly ,sieur so ntpld it walk. 
Whether with the knowledge that |dic wss puwfed. or 


Antoine, and been buried in the Cem^ery ot ^wlimo-'. 
capts. We laid Mario there too; and to.comfhrt durpopr > 
]|eart!^ made a vow that we would go. tiumther every 

Ohir at' our 


t in tiie carnivlil week ,to 


a grave: 


't m'in^thdwtoriea that hto going 
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both saw woiiiati in black clothes, on«! in ftio hud also endowed Jules ttith a keen sight, extraordinary 

__ A^... ..ii.v.. v..^.] .. __.... ..u_>!^__ 


street, once 
the gate. J 


nee in the alley, and last.night looking in nt agjlit.y, and power of avoiding 
. I saw her ftice isi plaints I see yours nowmade lifcii a*vairt!iblc assistant to the 


observation which 
secret iHtlicc; and 


hionscigncur, as, 1 atn a Christian, it was Aladatnc it was known that they kept him in ahuos| constant 
BDhk^IIc!’ ' t employment. 

This revelation put tlie last fine edge on Annaiid’s Thu best informed on such matters at that time 
curiosity; besides,*when servants began to ohBervi>fsit understood, that this dreaded force was partil'ulurly 
was timcito take aRivc mcaSnres. , 'I'he old porter active on some scent known only to itself. ICii- 
could l^e depended on; and hy talking with him on tlio gene liad hi‘ard nothing of it, but lie took Jules into 
subject, Arraand learned a fact re^rding tlic great old partnership iif watching the ehapei window, promising 
house which, if lie ever Jieard liefore, laid eseaiied ins liiA twenty lotiis if lie could .follow and guide liim to 
memory—namely, tliat a small staircase, liidden by tlie tlie destination of wlioever came out. The window 
drapery of niadiilne’s eliaiiiber, led tiuaii oratory or was liigh and narrow, and opposite was an angle formed 
private’ elinpol long disused, and loukiiig out on a hy a projeeting lionse, wliore, after dark, Mugeiie and 
iinrviiflr crooked lane, from wdiiBli, ky bvstn'Ots ami his eoiiipanion took their station, eaeli provided willi a 


private elinpfl long disused, and looking out on a hy a projeeting lionse, wliore, after dark, Mugeiie and 
iinrvoflr crooked lane, from wdiieli, ky bvstn'Cts ami his eompanion took their station, eaeli provided with a 
alleys, one might reaeli the Marais. 'I'liis aeeounled dark-hiiitern, while, according td*agreement, Arniand 
for iimdame’s secret egress; hut what hti.siiiess had slje* :uid old J allies posted tlieinselves behind tlie cross in 
ill tile ueiglibpiirliooi] of tlie Innocents;'' Jaiincs’s the alley leiuliiig to tlie gate of the Iniiocent.s. All tlie 
lieaikwas full of talcs.hcanl from lits grandmother of first night fliey saw- nothing; but Jules found out that 
soreeixTS wlio required thu liearls of such as died in mathmie hail been at niidiiiglit mass in tlie Capneliiii 
mortal sin, and corpses nine iiiglits buried ; yet, for tlie eoiitoiit. On the second, she liml a serious ssire'e, to 
Iiiaioiir of the famil.y, <ie volunteered to w.^icli in tlie , wfiieli the eonipaiiy brought tlieir rosaries, and supped 
cemetery e^'iy night during Lent, saying there was an on a salad; hn/: as the clock of St Germain chimed 
niieel in lie.aven who would take care of him. j^rinaiul twelve, .Inles jicreeived a black figure slide noiselessly' 


'luight at the propgs.il, for, though eduented aliove down from thiwcliajiel window', and speed up the lane: 


I vulgar superstition, tliere was .something so darkly 
mysterious alamt the matter, that he did not eaiv at¬ 
tempting it alone, and tlioiight it wi.ser to iifform his 
Icotlier also. The dow.ager and her daughter eoiisiderod 
Iiiin singularly ab.sfiit and iininteri^liiig in his visit; 
I but on Armaiid’.'i return lu' found •injulaiiic gone to 
I mas.s, aiii^ Kngene alone in the library. The oppor- 
flinity was not tu he iiegleeteil.; and witli yirofier eir- 


he followed as quietly; mid Kngene followed him, 
imitating all liis motions. It was a wonder to the 
sieiirs, in after-day,-, what turns and windings they made 
through tile olisemv lanes and alleys of old Varis; but 
the figure never slaekeiiod its sjieed, and neither did the 
jihrsuers. till tliey almost reached the gate of the Imio- 
eeiits. Here Eugene perceived his cumpaiuon cower 
ill a corner, and lie followed his example, as tlieir elinsu 


ciiiiispcctimi, he told liini all he lind lie.'ird and seen of piniscd and Ityiked round. lie did not see 


ills wife. Tc his surpri-s?, ICiigene was jinqiared for the 
revelation. ile«1nid niis.scd iiuidamc at extraordinary 
lioiirs, and oiiee believed lie saw her pas-s him in tlie 


tlieir eliasu 
^ tlie face, 

' r 


Imt lie could have sworn it was niadniiie. Siilislli.d 
tlniA all was safe, slie stooped over the massive grate of 
an old cellar wiiieh they liad not stt*n till then, and 


streets at q^idiiight in company with a low, wicked- thrust her fingers tlii-ouglt the bars, liugene lieard a 
looking foreigner, but could never tliink of iiientioiiiug bell ring, tlieii a voice, which slie answered xvitli some 


it till then. In the restored confidence of former days, wdFds in astrange language, and the gratels^owly opened 
the prudfcnt brothers devised a selicme of discovery. inwards. There was a sound of w hispers far 1m*1ow, 
By their direction, tlie old porter that evening re- and a red light, wliieli sliewed a stone staircase, aud the 
quested leave to visit his only hrotlier in the norlli, wicked-looking foreigner near its top. The new-comer’s 
who was said to be seriously ill. 'I'ho leave was foot was on tlio first step, wlien Arniaiid, riishiiig from 
granted ; Jiiqucs assumed his travelling triiH, took ids hiding-place, seized her by the black robe. Eugene 
leavcof his wife and fellow-servants, imt walked straiglit and old .laques were close behind him, but tliey 


to a poo* inn near tlic ill-rcputcd street of St Antoine, caught ir gleam of steel in the woiiiaii’s hand, and, witli 
where he put on a workman’s blouse, a red wig, and a tlnrj^ouitd of a stnniiing blow, Arinand fell back upon 
patch Over his Jiglit eye; handed the landlonl a louis in fhem, as tlic gwte hanged after her; whiW Jules, 
tulvnnec, and said would remain as long as things stepping out, flung a box of portable fircVoi^s high 


pleasetl liim. Next tiny, the brothers wont tb hear the into tlic.nir, and, tlR) next moment tlw-y were siiiToundetl 
bishop's Lent sermon; and on their return, pretending fcy a eoiniiany of wownf/ae/oires. Provided with 
to bo sensed with one oi those sudden fits of devotion flambeaux, pickaxes, and crows, tliey forced open the 
incitiuntal to the^Parisian ism niondt, dem.ircd tlieir^ grate, and descended, calling on those wititiu to sur- 
intontion of joining for that Lent the orjjer of Ib-pentant. render in tfce king’s name. No one replied; and when 
Sinners, lately jntrodutwl from Italy, and then in con- fairly lielow, Uiey found it was not o cellar, but a 
sider^ble vogue among the wealthy devout. Tins order burial-vault—the house above occupying the site of 


admkte# lemponi^ members; and its distiiiguislimg an ancient abbi*y. There were some score of stone- 
duties consisti-d of wandering about iu dirty, raggesl coffins tliere; and in tiio furthes extremity, a complete 
clothes, iftver sleeping the second night in oi* place, furnace, on ^licli a crucible of base metal in a slate 
and living in all respects like the meanest of the people., of fnsion stilf remained; while a coiner’s apparatus 
Madame, wlio jpetemjed to devotion herself, wannly stood on the lid of one granite coffin, and a forger’s 
encouraged tlieir pious Intent; and^properly provided tools were left on another. Close by the fomace, 
with rags apd staves, tbey set out, on ili^ following another grate oixfoed on a low-arched passage, teadiiig 
to the gtieat e<p%ation oft their neigbtours, far under'houses aud cellars to a long ritlnsd miuftion. 


for VdSoilles, the OlKismi Bcone of their penifoneft, as on the ^lier sidc of the faubourg. No inilividttal, 
St had ' been «if their •tluwi^htless^ yonth. Ortcoain coii^ or n^R could he discovered; but sifter that, there 
Vtwsailtes, oadh pardw^d thp dressi of a xvmkman, waa groat and public search made for wlfot was railed 
and thus they returned to Paris tlie same the (.kiinlng Company, yhptp. the, secret police htul 

night-Annand joining the porter at Ids .inn, while traced through every dty In JEa¥6p^ pspcoinlly Venlco, 
Engcne Tqpiftred to the narrow Jane behind his J|n by tiie number of countetflit imotek<501118 they p8t 
m8nnon, ;VheiMtt took lodging, viilti a widow wBo in circulation, Whfoh wore havp been so' vfeU 

, nati one room'. oT^%'hd»asi«eilddln|»ber. This wftnin executed, tlwt tliev deceived the .most exncrienced 


t'ft'bd yas iiSlddli^ber. TfalsWftnln [ pi^euted, tlwt tliey deceived tbel.tnost ex^ienced 
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bankers. Sniim Rs nieiiibcrs ivcre'lonj' aftorwanlsi wlio would not pim-.lia.sc yarn timt lie foiinil to snell 
taken in the jo\wis of^HuiiKary, but Catiieiine do' witl» McUiii);. Wo roconijnond* tboni to stuily a 
(3iatcbtiii« was ilover-nioi-o hoard of. AriJaml hoi-g vohuno latol/ publisboil * by asresidont at li.aton, in 
. ■ wliH-h a!l»C . 


the mark of tho lady's Jiaiid tn a (loop ^ir on the 

1_ x:ii i.:_ _ M_ _ AkTa tj. _ 


'tliu )>roooBses are nut only aiiinUoIy dosoriliedw 

... 21l._ .*_i...l I- . .T _ ^ 1 - 


brow till his dyinp Jay; the surgeonjplil it must hut ainiJiy ilhistratisl, if sS bo they may obtain any 
buvo boc'p initioted by- a Turkish yai1*gliSn, ttnd ho light on this vahiablt^sccrot^ Mi-anwlnlo, \v« shall jiass 
believed i^thc obief obstaele to bis final conquest of eiysorily over the ground, for the inforination of tlic^ 
th(! dowager's (laughter. The Hotel do Uonneville general readej. ’ 

lost all its g.iicty, and, though .a more s])leudid resi- The plant whieh yields the cotton of wliiel* tiiese 
deuce tltin it bad oiieo been, relapsed into the kee;nng faluica are ni.'yle is called jikoti’e. ft diflera even in* 
of old Jaqnes and his wife. The brothers continueil outward aj)pearnneo ti'flni the 'S’onimoii'herbaceous 
to live there, but in a sober fashion, and paid more eotton-plant of Bengal ((,'iisi,i/inum lin-tiaceuin), being 
attention for the rest of their lives to mnssVndst'rinons. more erect, less br.t^iched and pubescent, having the 
Armand's hope of inbqritanco failed with t^iat Rf lolies of the leaves more pointed, and the whole plant 
Kugeiie’s marriage; for when tlio inquiry waxed warm tinged with red. Tlie staple of the ‘cotton also is 
in Venice, the private secretary of ins Sublime lligli- longer, nmcli liv-r, anil softer. Its favourite Ionite isa 
ness obtained leave to enter a b'rancisean convent; and a tract of land exlcndinj; about forty niil?s in IJngtIi, 
the only light ever thrown on tluit str.angt^eonfrdertu'y, and, in some pbicdsi. ibree in lireiidtii, along tlie Iwnks 
was convoyed in tlii grand vizier’s ^ answer to an of tho Aiegnii from Keringyba/.ar. It is cultivated with 
ainhiissador’s question regarding the eonvsnt of St^ iwnieess in some other parts of the ]iro\inee of Dacca, 
1-histqehia: ‘It was destroyed, heeauso the (Christians but all altetnpts to rai.se it bej-otid these limils liave 
learned to make bad sequins there.’ * failed ; nor has there yet been found in afly pjirt of^tlie 

_.. _ _____ world a variety of cotton to eonqtare with it for the enm- 

* IV 1 ri n A m TT s! 7 T V . * bination of fineness with atrengfh and pliability, tiftmgh 

tJ A U A JH L . I- t longer-lfim'd American is iinich better ad.i{)led for 

Wn have on former oct'asioiis follows'd with some our machinery. Two crops of jihotec may be rtiised in 
minuteness the history of cotton-spinning and weaving a year; Imt that gathered in spring yield# the finest 
in onr rjwn eonntry. We have now to l»nd the reader produce, its vegetation la'ing less rapid, and therefore 
to the si>»t wliere this braneli of industry appears to be stvongir, and less liable, to swell in^ileaebiiig tban tlijit 
perfectly indigenous, wliere it has evisteil in its present wbieli grows during llii> siinonor moiilbs. The k-iiium — 
state for iiiiiny ceiitiiries—we know not bow many, that is, wKut with the seeds in it -baviiig been i>ieke<l 
history vouebes for sixteen at least—and wbenee we, in from the jiods in Ajiril and Jlay, is cleaned and iire- 
eoinmon witli other European ii.ations, obtained that pared by tlie spiiiher. Slie carefully picks out with 
knoa ledgo of the art on wliit-li we li.ave made such wons lier fingers any frtignients of the leaves, stalks, or 
derfnl adv(Hiee.s. It is in India, and ehielly on tlie hanks capsules of tlie plant tluit imv.v lie found in it, and then, 
of the Alegna, in tlie province of Daet;a, that nature has wim liiR nnweaiied pgticncl* tliat (iliarattte^ses her* 


of the Alegna, in tlie province of Daet;a, that nature has wim liiR nnweaiied pgticiicl* tliat (iliarattte^ses her* 
jirovideJ tlie r.aw' material, and tlie, hnnin^ organisation race, she sits down to clean the fibre of every separate 
ill such perfection, that witli the rudest and most seed. Tiiis is done with the jiKv bone of tlie iiHi/ni fisli, 
primitive instruments, such delicate f.iliries liavc bi»-n wliicli, liaviiig sniull, cIojc, and reeurvijjl teeth, act.s as 
produced as we have been tihle to rival only by the use a line comb to ivmove all extrtmeons matter, as well 
of the most various and eoiBplieated maebinery, im- as the loose fibres of cotton wiiie.Ii arc nmeli eourscr 
jiroved year after yettr by all tlie skill wliieli our limn those wbieli adhere to the seed. 'Inu carding 
siieiitifie mei^’iiHve bruuglit to liear upon it. We arc iHd being thus aecoinplisbed, she places a sm.all quantity 
enougli to remember tlic lime wlieu the lx‘st of our liome- at a time on a siiioolli, fiat board, ami rolls an iron pin 
muiiulaeturos were so homely, tliat no nmsliii but ‘real on it liaekwards and forward.s, in such a maimer as 
India’ wtis deemed suitable for tiie bighor imrposes gently to detaeh the filire from tlie seeds without 
of a lady’s toilet; and yet it appears that very rarely eriisliiiig them. Tlie cotton is tbeu teased with a 
did tlie finest productions of tlie Ilindoo liMim find tiieir small hind-how made of hamhiKi, with a cord of catgut, 
way to our sliores. They were iminiifactured cxelu- silk, or strong vegetalilc libre. Tlie centre-piece of 
siveiy to order for the native princes, wliu prebiinted this bow, in wbieli llie cotton is placed, has tw{^clastic 
tlu'ir subjects, under severe penalties, from dispssingxif and movible slips of bambe > within it. and by incroas- 
tlium lo.jgiyonc else; and it has bee# the decline of iiig or diininisliing the tciihion of tlic^-ord, they are 
the native governments, nincli more than of the llritisb drawn out or pushed ba'-k. The iOUoii thus reduced 
demand, that has caused these mijrmfncturcs^to full to the state .of light, downy HecceJ is spread out and 

into comparative decay. Sulflcicnt eiieouragemont,, lajiped round a tliick roller; ami when this is with- 

however, is still givefi by the wealthier natives, to keep drawn, it is jiressed lietwecn Vvn fiat lioards^. It is 
tho art from falling into disuse; so tliat tlie East then rolled%uiid a piece of lacqnerci reed of 'the size 
India Company obtained a collection of »vcry fine V a quill; and Jjistly, i* is deposited in a piece of the 

siwciinens for exhibition at the Crystal I’alaco last soft skin of tho nichi', fish, tc kcfp it clean, 

year. Tlie opinion of tlio jurors was, that though The skill of tho Hindoo women in spinning the wool 
wondoJifJl productions under the eii-eumstaiicos, they thps prep^d is almost incredible. They |pem to 
were defiewnt in finish, and in tlie evenness wdiieh is have a delicacy of touch superior to any mitioh on the 
the result of our machinery. > They tixiW no cogiii- face of liie earth; and so nicely is tliis calculated, that 


lose more ajid more of tlieir transparent beauty at a delicate %pindlo ftf iron or banibwf, a pi^ of shell 
'cT<«y subsequemt one, the ajtplication of moisture embedded in clay Ip rest it on, and a piece of ^^,tb 
invarlalitly swelliag tlie thread and thickeiilng tlie keep* tlio fingers dry. 'llie spinner, seated ^roRlio; 
rauaiin, the Dacca flibric uontinually impro|pa by gjxmnd, liolds in her left hand tho roil qf cotton, and' 
same proeeas, and possesses a durability both, of beauty in her right the, spindle, in an inclined positkm. 'ita' 
and; »hb8tanco.<rf which ours is deatitnte. We know lower point resting on tho sheii. Now she twi||» 
that the puWieation of this fact is not ftw^tlip good of between thiunb and finger, drawing out, tlm fllaiiient*' 

ItsWc; we only desire to w^p** it in tlio'ears of opr -----—- W. . 

manufacturers, that they hare something, yet to l^a * cma «/ ixuea. ntMletaam hamdsot.: 

whitih has been known'for .ti^s to tlie poor rfiudoo, isfliaStisgcABSiioctt^^s ' 
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from 4jio mass, and^at Bic same time twisting them 
into yarn on tlie spiiidlc^. ’ A certain degree of humidity, 
witli m temperature of^ahout 82 degrees Stahrenheit, 
itlic atmospb^c fconditioii most 'furaurabl«' to ^liis 
process; for toij great heat or dryness pr^outs the 
attenuation of tlie fliamenty. Theffinost yani,nlicrefore, 
"is spun early in the tnoruing, while the dew is*yct pn 
ttiOi^iss ; and if this be wanting, a shallow vessel of 
water is placed under the spinner's left hand, and the 
'evnporationsuppties the requisite moisture. • 

Whenta certain ^lantity i^ spun, it is wound from 
the sj^ndle uiwn a reed. It is either sold privately to 
pailrars (ngoiits), who go round Jftc villages to buy it 
for tlie wcavejs, or is (jarried to the weekly markets 
and annual fairs. The finest brings 8 rupees jier tola 
•■-that is, aljput 16s. for 180 grains imy. Tlie native 
weaitrs usually judge of the fineness of the y.arn by 
the #ye alone. The only mode ther# appears to be of 
ascertaining it by weight and' measure, requires such 
delicate inanipulation, that few except the opcrntiiFi* 
themselves can perllirm it. 'llie standard quality of 
thesyarn useiT iii the manufacture of tlie court muslins, 
is said to have been about forty yards to a grain ; but 
innell finer is sometiiiies mode. ‘A skem,’ says our 
author, ‘ which a native weaver measure* in mj’ prc« 
sciiee in J846, and wliicli was afterwards e.arcfully 
weigherl, proved to be in the proportion of iijiMairds 
of 250 miles to tlio^ound of cotton.’ 

It is almost impo.ssilde for the weaver to obtain, of 
exactly uniform quality, enough of yaru^for a web. 
lie tlicrefore reserves for the woof a sufiieieii'l quantity 
of tho finest, and prepares that for the warp, by 
steeping it for three days in watef, which is changed 
twice a day. It is then reeled into ?keins of convenient 
size, wli^jli ai-e steiqied .in water, and tiglitlv twiijtod 
*l)t;twecit tmi stfeks, after whi(#i it is loft to dry in tlio 
sun. The iievt process is to untwist the skeins, and 
put them for two diiytl into water, mixed with line 
clmrcoal xiowdtr, lanqi-blacl:, or soot. Again they are 
rinsed in clear water, wrung out, and dried in the 
shrnle. After another niglit’s stoepiug, the yarn is 
spread on a flat board, ami rubbed over with a starch 
made of parclied rice. Now it i.s wound e-i large reels, 
dried quickly in the sun, and sorted for warping, 'llic 
finest is put on the right-liand side of the web, the 
second quality on tho loft, and llio coarsest in tho 
centre. The warping i.s iicrfornicd in tlie open air upon 
rods of bamboo driven into tlie ground, the* weaver 
walking among them with a wheel of yam in each of 
his hasids, and crossing tho thread,s between each pair 
of rods. Tlie^yani ibr tho woof is not prejwired till 
two days before it is to be used, and only a sulBcient 
quantity for one <yy’s work undergoes at a time tlie 
processes of steeping, reeling, sising, and drying. 

The Indian loom is liorizontal, and is said to resemble 
that used by the aucitnt Egyptians. At^Uacea, it is 
always erected under a roof; its lateral standards arg 
four bamboo jmsts firmly fixed in tl*p ground. They 
are connected abov(#*by side-pieces supporting the 
transverse rods, to which the slings of tlie lay or 
liattenjiand the balanbcs of tho heddles, are attached. 
Tho wa% wound on the end-roll (or yarn-beam), and 
having tflc reed and heddles attaetied to It, i^rought 
to tlw loom and fijeed to the broast-roU (ctoth-liciDi^ 
by a ^aU slip^f bamboo' passed through tlie loops of 
the vam nnd roedived in a longitiflinal g^pove in the 
beami Both the end and breast rolls rest either in 
thpulder-posts, vt in sflbng tw>p<altCotds 
Bttacli^ to the four lateri^ Standards. As the Hindoo 
knows nbthiiig of stool,, chair, , or tOther seat thowthe 
ground, he dig| A hgte* a tbbt and % half deep, into 
tvliiSh he slnkif his hsmtlioo tjteadief. 

According to tho ipiindoo institutions, .weaving hUhe 
business of tlia iWtoes, die dohe 

C..J juf^y <rthOTs_h%ve 


j.kamar or hlocksinith class uevojbc piemsclvcs to the 
manufiieture of tlie shuttlGe, whid^ iprc made of tlio 
light wocH of the betel-nut tree; anj pointcd*witli iron. 
The reed^aro made df fine -slips- of bamboo, firmly 
fixed bctwCM ribs of split cone, tlie finest reed used 
containing' 2800 dents in a length of 40 inches. Tlio 
reudmakers are a gipsy-like tribe of low «riste, living 
all the year round in boats on tho rivers. Tho reels 
and other implements are mannfactured by tliose 
whoso business it is to work in bamboo. Thcy*arc sold, 
like tho yarn, at the fairs and markets. Tlie whole 
cost of the ycaving apparatus amounts to about ten 
s^iilHn'gs! 

■When all things are rcad>v the weaver sits down on 
a mat, with tlic right leg bent under him, and the left 
in the hole whore tho treadles lie. Pressing one of 
llicso with his grc.at toe, and tlms fomiing the shed in 
the warp abai'c, ho passes the shuttle from one liand lo 
the other, .and ^trikes home eiu'lt shot of the weft with 
,the lay. tfliongli slender .and delicate his form, yet his 
fine sensibility of touch, his nice perception of wight, 
and that singular eumniand of muscle, by whieli he 
uses ills toes almost as effcctiv-ely as ins fingers, enable 
bifti to iiroduco the moat delicate fabric with ifpiiU.niices 
wliicb would scarcely serve the rigid and clumsy lingers 
of a Huropcan*to weave a piece of canvas. . 

The saineconditionof the atmosphere necessary for fine 
spinning is libit most suitable for weaving; tho morning 
and afternoon are, therefore, in like manner, ebosen 
for the work, and the finest muslins must be made 
during about three mouths from the luiddie of May. 
If tlie weather is verj' hot and dry, shallow vessels of 
water are placed under the tlireads of the warp, to keep 
fheni from lireaking, wliieli has given rise lo the report, 
that the mnsliu is sometimes woven under water. 1'he 
muslins .are plain, striped, cheeked, or. figured; and 
arc distinguished by ifarions n.omes indicative of theii; 
texture, origin, or use. The finest plain fabric now 
umnnfiietui'cd is iiitilnwl I'has (literally, made or re¬ 
served for roj'iil use), ii^ imitation of which wc have 
long woven vh.at is calleTl among us mull ninsliu. U 
w^is a specimen of this —ten yards long hy one broad, 
and vnliied at I..10—that occupied tlTa centl'c place 
in the collection which was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace. It contained J800 tlireads in tlie warp, 
weighed 3 oz. 2 dwts. 1-1 grs. troy, and was deserilK-d 
as so delicate, that it would pass easily through the 
smallest finger-ring. On the first* display of these 
fabrics on the 21st May, wo arc told by a journal of 
tlic da/, ‘ they excited the squ-cial wonder and adinira- 
tibn ofllor M.ajeaty and 1‘rineo Albert,' who, it apiK'iirs, 
did not iierceivcrtho want of ‘ Ifnish.’ ‘ Tho Qaaeii, witli 
her intuitive iicrccption of the graceful, expressed her 
surptiso tluit, wifii such opportunities of suitable per- 
■soii.al decoration, English ladies should jierseverc in 
disfiguring themselves with the stiff material wliieli 
now goes to the construction of dresses.' We could 
tell her fine reason. A laily may now have for two 
shillings a yard a British muslin, which looks ns well 
as the Indian at twenty, and, indeed, better t^bim who 
has an eye only to the ‘finish.’ Beside^ tlio iteste of 
the day is fw the massive; and if one «f oar country¬ 
women did deign to appear in a dross which might be 
mistaken for a twenty-penny musl^ she would deem _ 
it necessary to wear beneath It, a slip of satin so rich • 
that, as the vulgar say, It might sfeid alsmC. - Jf*^t. 
so tile Oriental beauty. Sho jnulti]^0a s«r| lipon 
skirt—K«no, as she caUs it—-of her beaStilai :inuAin, 
till the CMS .of decorum ato Answered—the. oniy ones 
wfiich tlmS is reifuircd to*serve in her sttumy clime. 
We Itavc read of an Indian prince wtofiioHd feuU with 
the inadequacy of, Ids dttugntet’f dress Ih this respect; 
and it was urged in the yowng lady’s justification, toat 
she liad on live pangk W« dbdhAtf .three times tTmt 
number of such .material totmid W deemed decent in 
Stogland ovan for an oj?«%^aano«e;f JBut to return. 
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A a though natyro.-would Icavo notliing wanting 
tho perfection pf^tbia elegant manufacture, llhbro are* 
sfivcral tracta of oopntry where tho water, atlording to 
tlie tcatimony of B^erol old wfttcre, has bqfti for ages 
celebratud for giving’ peculiar wliitencssilo the cloths 
washed i|i it. Such a •property is novrattribated to 
the wells I't Naraindeah, where tho bleaching of l3acca 
muslins is prii)eii)aUy carried on. The liner kinds are 
exempted from tho process of boating on a bo.ard, which 
is the iDmloo mode of washing all less delicate fabrics. 
After steeping in pure water, in large semicirealar 
vessels of earthenware, they are lucked —that is, im- 
nuTsed for some hours in an* alkaline ije, composed 
of native so.'ip and impure carbonate of sodiu* TheV 
are then crofted —that is, kept on the grass in a wet 
state for some time, and steamed after a pcenliar 
fashion. Each piece is twisted in the form of a loose 
bundle, and a number are piled one alio'ic another to 
the height of five or fix feet on the tCjj) of an earthen 
vessel furnished with a wide mouth, suid aontainiiig; 
eight or ten gallons of water. A fire is kindled below 
this boiler, and the steam rising through its moutli is 
diffused through the mass of cloth above. For ten or 
twelve dtiys, these processes are repeateil—buckhig 
ami crofting during tho day, awl steaming during thfc 
night. After tho last steaming, they <ni’e stcepivl in 
clear water acidulated with liiuc-juiee. IT^e bleachers 
arc all Hindoos of the dhule.e (wasiicrinei^ ciisto. 

After #]eaeliing, the muslins arc delivered wet to 
nurdeeaha, who eomb them—that is, arrange the threads 
that may have hwn disiilaci-d in the bleaching, drawing 
lightly over them an instrument formed of the sphics 
of the uagphunce plant (Carina Indicua'), They arc 
then transferred to rafur/ars^ or darners, a very exclu* 
sive class ut Mohammedan workmen, who ili.si)liiy a 
degree of dexterity with the needle almost equal to 
diuit of the Hindoos at the loom. Tlicy resiiove weavers’ 
knots, join threads that may have hrokeii, and form 
tlic gold and silver headings to c.ieh piecf^ If a coawse 
thread is discovered in tlic warp, an expert rofugar 
caii e.xtrHCt tho whole IcngtTl of twenty yards, and 
re|»liiee it with one of the finest quality. After evury 
damage has l^n repaired, and every blemish removed, 
the muslins arc beetled with smootli chauk shells on a 
block of tamarind wooil, rice-water In-ing sprinkled 
over tlicni during tlie operation. 'J’hey are then ironed 
between sheets of paper by istrauudlaha, who arc also 
Mohammedans. • 

The usual dimensions of all webs, except tliose of the 
finest mull, aro twenty yards in length by 'one in 
bruadth. One end of tho piece is gwierally frinpiM, 
four or %re threads of the warp being 4wistcd together 
and knotted, as is the case with tlio mummy-cloths o£ 
Egypt. The iircpatation of the wai^J-Uircad occupies 
two men about thirty days, and the Weaving of a. 
twenty-yard piece si.xty days; one being employed in 
plying the shuttle, the oilier iu preparing tho daily 
quantubi of yam and attending to the loofti. When 
the time of the spinner, the bleacher, the darner, and 
the ironq^ is addol, we no longer wonder cither at the 
high price of the muslin, or tlic fact, that an order 
requires to be given five or six nionthj b<!i'ore the 
time that the go^s are wanted. 

The. last operation we have to doscrillb Is packing. 
To an Englishman, the wonl at once suggests deal-, 
bos^ilfi not hiuls and cords besides. Hot at all. In 
the'patoiy dt^s of the Mogul Empire, when a certain 
quantity ftf'nmsUn formed part of tho emperor’^tribute, 
a sulfoiGnt nnWibe* of bamboo-oanes, about eighteen 
long iuid one in fiiameterj were hwdsoumly 
lacquered ^d gilded; -into each, of these was packeil a 
piece of inusilu twenty or two and twenty y^s long, 
Th^ cylindrical oases, llkAoll other articles intended 
as offerings to tlie empottw, wore paraded in gteat 
state through the streets of tlie town to the residence 
of the Nawaub before botilg forwarded to Delhi- So 


wo read in Tiiveriiicr, tluit wheii|Moliammed Ali Beg 
rctSrned«to Persia from Indii^ hs presc*ntod the king 
Wiith a cocoa-tiut siiell studded with pearls, on cficning 
wlilbh tliSre was found witlun a turlsan qf India musliiti 
sixty ciiluts lung. , 

III addftion, howovbr, to i»hat tho l&ogiil sovereigns 
rqpeivctl in •the siiapc of prcscut.f, they lUHiiitaim’il^ 
establishmenie at IJaceo, Suiiorgung, Jui)glcba%'C,.r..v.1 
Bazetpore, for the manufacture of mull muslins for 
tho-royiU wnrilfobe at Delhi. The iin»&t ex]jert weavers 
in the province wore seTocted fot® these facteries, and 
suiKTintendcd witli great strictness, in order t|^at no 
tlireiul shoifid he esed except that approved as of 
standard quality.’ Tho court ^also monopolised much 
tliat was niamif'aeturcd in the wenvers^own dwellings, 
and, as we hare already meiuiuned, forbade tho disxiusal* 
of tlie finer qualities to persons of iuferio?rank,* The 
East Indi.a Conipiwiy, also, liiul long a depot at Dncca, 
to which their agents brought the gocxls which they 
collected from weavers throughout tho country; 
and in order to secure whieli, to the exclusion of iirivato 
inen:linnt.s ami foreign factories, tlicy advaiic(‘d a jljeat 
part of the money on eouditioii of receiving the muslins 
within a stipulated tims'. 'Phis cstabUshmenif was 
gloscd in IM17, and India maslin has since been 
gradually disappearing from among us. ^ 

TJUALLVILLE AND MODERN TIME.S. 
Ai.i. knowledge is valiwhle, and so may a little infor¬ 
mation about Triallville and Modern Times two 
Yankee cities that ^ave' sprung up of late—the one in 
Ohio, and tlio othor^n the maghhuurhood of New York. 
They are of too recent origin to find a place as yet in 
tln»nmp»or the gazettee^ and’thoir na^cs jjrL^Joo odd-* 
looking ever to heeumc familiar appellatives, though 
sober contributions to gcograpliy compared with tlie 
great mass of curious names with wli^h Junatliuii is 
filling up his maps. Nearly every name is strange at 
first; mul people will get accustomed to Triallville aud 
Modern Times, as they have got accustomed to New 
Town, < )hl Castle, Cam Bridge, or Ox Eord. 

The founder of these two cities (iV. 23., the smallest 
plurality of houses is called a city in America) is tlio 
Hon. J asiali Warren, of Indiana, at one time a believer in 
Robert t)wen, and a quondam citizen of New Harmony, 
Mr Owen’s ‘ I'aradise Regained’ in the Ear West. Of 
this place, nothing more need be said than,what>Rubert 
Owen liimself saiil of it—that it workeiJ as well as a 
steam-engine would work, of wliiq}) the cylinder had 
been set up, and the builders fiuled to commfiud the 
funds to put in the piston. Mr Warren’s experience of 
New Harmony cured him of Sweialisna, or at least of 
pwcnism, a* tho true 8c.jonco of society. 

' Still he believed that there was such a thing as a 
science of society, aud, coiisi-quelitly, such a thing as a 
fiindamental, controlling law of social life, which, if 
discovered, would enable men to direct the energies of 
humanity to an appropriate destiny. Very ytte; but 
U (^s not appear that such a law either lias lieen dis¬ 
covered, or is 'discoverabltt by abstr^t speculafion. 
Society cai^only ad jonqo by the liglit or and- 

only at a certain stage of experience wQl. Hw jfull 
lufljeity, simplicity, and elfciency, of the gtWf^tsMlal 
law develop itsrif. Like many wiser men, Mt Warreh 
belUves that he,Ms discuvetc^ % but w^ a poor 
figure their discoveries make wltcn (fome to be 
clearly defined and analysed! To be fure^Mr ViTaEren 
resilPicttf liis discovery to the labour psoWenis'. Ifo 
ciders the field as ^pelitioaleconomiAnu^i^^Mm as 
e &>ebdUt, and foys the of equltaUe 
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comniprcc, not tlie Irw of social pro(iross and harmony, [icvery man charges a fair price for hi» labour, but no 
What is that law I _,Mr Warren has, _w<r ladltvo, profit.' Ttou buy shoes at th« cost (tf the matcn!il,;)/«s 
expoutided it himself in a recent work vrtiich we haye tha labow of laaking them. Every man itlijnrc's ‘aU 
^lOtscen; bu^ we have had an oi)portunity (ft'e-vatfiin- desire or Vi^i^ign to oydh'eachdiia neighbour. Price is 
itig another wor^f on the suljject hy a genllcnian named valued by rWwr, and labour is valued by time and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, »w:oaIouf and oIoquCTit apostle trouble. Ev(^ man is thus satisfic'd witli a Miiir day's 
-tef the system, From' his statements, w« leafn tIfU wage for a fair day’s work.’ 'Hie most iisiigreeahle 
t^ivy sji'k the principle of social prbsiieritjr, not in what work claims the liig'hcst remuneration. Washerwomen, 


■ man charges a fair price for hi» labour, hut no 


is calli'd Socialism or Coniinunism, but in tlie very slioeblaeks, and scavengers, constitute the nr|stoeracy 
opjiosite isfi cafted ‘ Individualism.’ ^I’his doc#ine, of McHicrii 'I’iines; while lawyers, clergynu'ii, and 
though tns old ns Vreation’ a iinteiiticd idea, was litterateurs, are at tlie foot of tlie seale. (J,‘/iiiititi/ of 
first (jerelopcd and .approiiriated ns the fnndiimeiitiil work, not i/t^ulitii, rules tlie market at IHodern 'I'ilnes. 
basis of a system of the universe,stty Willlain Mac'cali, 'Die hands eiiri'y it over tlie heiuls. For ourselves, 
in his Elements of Iiitffvitliialism, a “work of singular tlierc'fiwe, should we evc'r emigrate to America, wc 
originality, though not Iree from the fancies and eecon- nmst esi’hcw Modern 'I'inics, nnlcjss wo can make up 
•tricities wliich frequently nceonipany tiruc genius. Mr our mind to turn ox-driver instead of quill-driver. 


Warftin has adopted this doc-trino of iiuliviiliuilism, and 
mad6 a specific application of it to V'litieal eeoiiuiny, 


And yet, if tlu'y allow each man to measure the amount 
of his own ci'pugiianco to his own ivork, we might 


with the view of evolving the true pniiei|>lu of tiire there as w^tl ns cur ueiglibAirs. It must lie noted, 
equitable commerce. 'Flic aiiplic'cition is perteckly ,(oo, as cat ineoiisistcney in ii system which seeks to 
legitimate; the foriniila in wliicli it is c'liiliudied, bc'atifv lahoiir, tliat the more beatific the labour, tlic 
or,<ts wc may express it, the lairtieular sliiqHi wliicb tlie less valuable is tlie esliinnte put upon it. .So far the 
application as.siiiiies, doi'S not .strike us as iM'ing eitlier Modern Times people seem to be Fourierists; but 
impc^taiit or correct. 'J'lie*‘ live points’ of the new Ktmrierism.is not the basis of tlieir system. ‘■'J’liey do 
system are stilted tef be:—1. Individiiality ; 2. 'I’lis not Ih'Uc'vc in combing labour or eombiiied interests; 
Bovereigutj' of each individual; IS. Cost tlie limit ol' every man stands on his own individuality in thinking 
price ; •!. A circulating medium, founded on the eiHt and workinjS, lie is given to iiuderstaud, that not only 
of labour; !i. Adai^ation of tlie siqiply to tlie demand, is ho to miiKrtiis own business, but strenuously to let 
‘Individuality’ is tlio fundamental priiieiple of the other people's alone. F.very one lunst taM^ care of 


‘Individuality’ is the fundamental priiieiple of the other people's alone. F.very one lunst taw care of 
system, and ‘ cost llic limit of prii'o' is tliy eeuiioiuieal himself; the cominuiiity, as such, takes no ehargi* of 
formula wliieb is to revolutionise tlie coiniiici^'ial world, him. I’rovideiiee i.s the Imsiuesstif the iiidividiia), not 
till this head, Mr Andrews remarks: ‘ It is capable of of tlic society. Tliere is no arrangement for droiK"!: 
satisfiietory demonstration, that ouj of the adoption of then' is no eliaiiee I'c.r jirofit, ]>ii'kiiigs, or plunder. They 
a simple change in tin'eoniiiiereial system of the world, Rilopt the maxim: ‘If a man will not work, neither 
by whie^ cost and not rqbie sliall lie reeoguis^'d :is,tlie sball he eat.’ t.'learly. if Mialorn 'rimew ciiii only 
*lm)it ofrprt'cc. will grow, IcgHtmately, all the wealth- guarantee the indn.'itn/and Aonr.sO/of eaeli of its citizens, 
producing, equitable, co-operating, and liarnumi.sing it will both thrive and live to be Ancient 'rimes ; aiuU 
results wliieli Soeialisufi lias hitherto sought to realise the sami' may be said of every eonunuuity. 
through the cnribinalion or auialgani.itiou of iiiferi'sts; •'I'liere is n*Ily notliiiig more iu the praetieiil aspei't 
while, at the same time, it will li'avc intact the iiidi- of the system. 'J'ho same guarantees will itisiire the 
vidualities^f existing society, and even promote them same sui'cess evt'rvwhcro. 'I'lie system is right in 
to an extent not hitherto coueeived of.’ Slacking the law of social order iu Individualism ; it 

This is a fair promise: we must next lo'ik out for its is right in discarding henevoleuee, aii^i in acwptiiig 
pcrforniauee. ’This societary theory li.as lieeoine a selfishness as the motive-power of social progress, 
soeietary fact, and it is as such that we call atteiitiou Social destiny must he conditioiiated niKm a universal 
to it. 'rriallville and Modern 'I'inie.s are realities. 'I’lie ami incr.idicahle tendency, such as the latter sentiment 
-foAner‘contains as yet only about tweiily finjilie.s, or is, ami the foi’iiier is not. Moreover, as a progri'ss 
100 inlmbitants, having a present prosjH'i't of a jiretty jii-ineiple, tlic latter lies at tlie hnsia of society, whili' 
rapid increase of nnnibers. Another vill.-igc upon the the former is one of its culniin:iting nttrihutes. 'I'his is 
same principle is about iii'ing organised hi the vicinity a ra.''t fiut to be evaded; and wliat is lyanted, tlK'refore 
of New York^ 'i'lie second village here referred to is —the l^gitiiiii.<iaiioi> of individuality and scIfhtKid. their 
Modem 'rimes, wliieb lias tome into being since the ceouomis.'(tii>ii m social fore*, and their wbjection 
date of this quotation, 'riwugh too young to be noticed to sucli regulation.s os will naturally and necessarily 
in books, it atreruly funiisbes its items of mformation secure.‘cquitablet'oinmcree.’ It is iu this direction that 
to the York papers. 'Hiey have room for any tsoeial reformers should direct their laliours. Bone- 
quantity of sucli cxpefinieittal cities in Ayicrica; and volenco shews well as one of the Christian graces, but 
it is astonishing'fo see how quietly suc'li noueuiifunning it cuts a poor figure as a jirime social force. 


coiiimimiticS take their place ami ru# their career in Mr M'atrt'n is also said to be the author of a dis- 
tiie general cutTent o#life as ji flows there. A deserip- covery in art which, if correct, vi'ill do more to render 
tioil.of this infant Utopia will Uith interest the reader his own name distinguished, and to benefit ^ankiml, 
and exiplab) tu the most palpable form the mcaiiingi of than his discoveries in social science. He lias ^covered 
the cost principle. that the siljpious eqrth of the niother'rsoil around him, 


The City of Modern 'Times » situated fti lyong as dug from the ground, may Jie mixed with sboll-lac 
Island, about forty miles from New York. It consists and other iifgredients, in proportions whj^, Ite has 
of a large trajt of lore! arable land, ’upon which are .fixed, so as to become a typO-materlM os solid tpi'metal, ' 
erected a few houses-^brick, fraine,i^nd log^jf of various of sharper edge, and more enduring, earw/ exists 
sizes.’ Tlig jcity idot, a isrelty exteusivc'one, is «ur- in untold quantities in Indiana. Mlx^ wtth thp other 
vi i H si j n lotsof one aore et^, and'tfe,price is ittfljgtihly ingrodiMts, and east into sheets leady j^ mra. hy the 
twenty dollars^ Bb^Iieculatiou; itisa'nxed- stercotyi>er, It does not cost a tithq of the price of type* 

price *dty. •Buy,|mw, or five yevs Iteneo, and |»nr metal, jly this process, th6»gh Overy man caunOt yet 
acre will cost yrnF.tweuty dollars, •which Is exactly bscome his own printer, ho can bd.<ome his own stcrixi- 
wliiit dw land cast; thO 'iwtly addition will lie the tyjier. ,Mr ^Tarrcn takes'coptes pf all his own works 
cost of Survey and tpe, If you ^ toliyo in by this method, and sima mhty hie stereotyjw platc.'i 
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edition of the Era. % wae equally in vain that I nC^ed 
willi like celerity to my lodgings, to ivijte to airthe 
theatr& which 1 «iw about to open—no engagciqpilt 


finable me to imbibe a strong dista/to as to tbo dark 
side of tl)| picture. ... It w.<a forty miles tojioosham, 
a g(bod,wfck,'but n rcayy pleasiint puc; and the black- 


tjamo. Letter trlter "otter was sent: it was a mere waste berries ano^oad-side. fhiit were very plentiful, a eir- 
of postage. At last, I was alwuy.o give up-j^l was at cum stance ji^to bo sneezed at by the poor stroller. I 
■my last guinea, when an advertisement caught piy eye trudgm manfully along with' my sword bver my 

Ijpm-the,'agent. It waif'Ts. Gd. dead before tEe shoulder, on which was slung a bundle cfiitaiiiiiig a 

great man would say one word to me;%ut at last 1 small supply of necessaries. It cost me about, a couple 
was made liappyr.-an engagement was ofl'ered, a^ it of shillings for snstenance during the wny^ and at 
almost tookr away npr hroatli.T, A town'in Essex was length, wearied and foot-sore, I arrived at Bceshnm. I 
the spot,' Crosby was the manager, utility was the was well stared ;it by the inhabitants, wlio turned out 
bnsiners, end 16s. per week was the salary. 1 packed in clusters torlook at me. “ Ho belongs to the sbow- 
np, rushed to the station, booked iiiyself for Romford i frfk,” was the universal cry.,... I iiKinirod for the 


up, rushed to the station, booked uiyself for Romford [ 
and after a walk of twff miles, I got in safety to the 
jplaceq but tlie'manager had found it jouvcnieiit, after 
a *fcMf. doyse experience, to make liis exit from the 
cares, of management, and visit I.ondon in search of 

_I_U V—j. it. ___ i.. __-.^1, 


frfk,” was the universal cry.,... I inquired for tlio 
tlieatrdl No one liad heard df it—it was not come yet 
—Dodger was not oven expected, hut ho might l>e 
coining for all tliat.’ 

Mr Dodger Vas at Shipston-on-Stour, a distance of 


novefty, ns ho said, hut as it ocourren to me, in search fourteen mil^s, and to this placc»tbo hapless wight luul 

of a hiding-place.I returned, and ngnin waitcij to proeec'd on foot. Tie encountered the great man, 

on ——, and told Idm what had iiapponed. lie swflre 'ivhom lie'did not know, on the street, and made inquiry 
roundly ; butrtuming up Ids book, told me in tlio most of him ns- to the locality of the Sbipston temple of 
patftmising manner tliat he liud something line for me. tragedy. 

“Egqfi, my friend, you’re ini lick. Off with you to the t He scanned mo all over, and then raising ins bat 
Turnhnm Green Theatre—second low comorly, a guinea, with imieh politeness, hut with considerable formality, 
a week, and sure as tlio bank.” ’ Mr I’atcrson walked asked: “ Do I look like a player?” 
in cuio hour and a half to Tiirnham Green, and enter- “ No, youcertiunly do not, said I: “I presume you 
iiig a public-house, boldly inquired for the tiieatre. tire a farmer pountry gentleman.” 

‘ T'he wluit ? ’ cxclaiRiod IJouiface. ‘No snub plaee hero. “Nay, you flatter mo; hut welcmne to Sliipston. 
If it is the booth you want, you will find it standing My name is Dodger, sir; and I have trod tbo boards 


on the green beliind.’ Mr I'alerson was dettsiTnined to 
abide by the ‘legitimate,’ and ho eschewed an ciig.'igc- 
uient at tlie booth; but while luxvriating lichiiul tlie 


with tlio imiiiortaf John Kemble, sir; I have fenced 
with the great Kuan, sir; I was the pet of the renowned 
Dora Jordan, sir: and here am I, not too much like a 


sceaes of theTurnham-Grcen-cstaltohmcnt, he came in player neither. I am licre, sir, with my family—all 
contact with a starving dramatic countryman, whose clover, sir, and all of them useful.’” 


A>iaint m^was couched in terms somewhat wl.imsit al. 
His rcminisosnecs ran on Dioso'pieees where viands are 
1 introduced. “’Ah, my,dear boy, wliat a capital play 
I that sheep’s-head iiiay is. 3)car me, what’s this 


The Dodger family turned out to be'strong in 
numlK'r. There were, tlio father and mother, a son 
and his wife, a'daughter and her husband, an unmarried' 
daughter, amarried daughter, husband not ackiiowlcdgciL 


tliey call it? Ali, I recollect —Cramund Ih-ig. How I T’lie bidancc consisted of Mr and Mrs Wood, and the 


did delight ift it I Tho slieep’s licwl is a delicious 


lake some othet geniuses, the Dodger family 


morsel. Atid then—O yes, I renieiulicr it well—the thought tliumseivcs privilegi-d to neglect the practice 


haggia affair in Allan Ramsay’s Gentk Shepherd. 


ofillio smaller virtues, such as humanity and honesty. 


to be sure, we have a capital piece here, '.litb a leg of Mr I’atorson played one night at Shipsfon, and tiien 


mutton in it —No Sonij No Supper.' 

The agent was annoyed beyond measure at tho rotura 
of the ‘ Scotch ghost,’ as Mr Paterson liad been dosig- 


prepared for departure to Reesham. ‘ Tlie stamory was 
taken down, the traps were packed on a wagon, and the 
strollers commenced their stroll. 'The superiors rode in 


nated by-’s visitors, mid at length n feasih’e place a spring-van, and the rest in tho wagon, while Iiwolked 

was announced. Our author is pleased to describe it tho whole distance. None of them had the civility to 



after the abrupt stylo. ‘ An engngctmait, 18s. a week— 
Bccslinh'i—Dodger—Gre.at Western liailway—Oxford 
—Coach—^Beerham—Letter—start to-day.’ Mr Pater¬ 
son started without ^pss of .time. ‘ I got,’ says he, ‘ to 
Oxford per rail after going by mistake to. a station 
pretty iqeat Exeter. T had aligliicd at' the Didcot 


my way, when' 


give raeji cast forward on either vehicle, but I kept on iw 
niqnfuHy as possible, Tlnf^ii^nce by the road we took 
woidd be ful|y,Jteinty apd I had hut tl^-ludf- 
penee ttpleh I spent on drybreau by iho 

way sritli various drinks of water, formM tlio 

wi^^Ml^ihtibont for this rather -long pedestrian 
^l»Pllaking—long enough in ail conscience for a poor 
liffif-s'tarved actor of all-work.’ 

The Dodgers were riot punctual in the matter of 


thinking that it was hj^h time for mc^ to be at the cit}i payment. Mr Paterson, with his usual exemplary 
of learning, t iriade a polite inquiry of a civil-looking accuracy, gives an abstract of bis cash-book, quoad his 
gentleman as to the reason of our being Bo«iong in receipts the family in queation, and con- 

reaebin^' Oxford. His only reply was a brood and riot tidns fourteen entries; but as it is not proWble tliat 
very well-bred store. “ Oxford i” said ho: “v^ijiy, you pur readers'will exact from us anything ISto similar 
are for past the junction, and on your way to Exc^ri jninuteness, -ce shall ctmtent mirselyps py recording, 
and In a short time we wil^be there.” This was a sad that from July 6 to October 8, the ‘ tat4t*;amonnfod to 
blow and faoayy'discouragement to a poor player, with L.3, 6 b. Gd.—a small remunaration, as the namtor 
a very Mghlyittrse In thri pocket of <a very tfein ptur of truly observeSi ‘ for more than three months’’ labour, 
breeches. : ifiiere Was no hcjp, howejjer; and epriiiging Including two journeys, of sixty mites eao^, to .and 
ouHit the first station, I sift me dovrp and awdtod the from Btesham.’ iHte rigid financial system pursued 
next up-iiraim I had bitfrgr thoughts whilst I thna byrtbe Do^rs gradually esftlngttWied the lamp of Mr 
tat, X sasr tflilt dreams' I^had Indulgea in Pierson's theatric^ enthusiasm. *1 was rapidly getting 

were slow ijathoteTWisatlon,; and tlw lmoeilting about starved out of my romantic nOtloils Of being , a great 
in the profession yrblth fiod already dome to my share, aotor, and yet J felt no diminutiott of what I coriceh-od 
was consiclorahle, Baviug had tome little cash inSny to be my talent for the rei«eiseiUiatiOtt.and delioeatten 
, pocket, 1 had nm^heeii So wall starved as some who haj of character. But hstdnig to go day alter day without 
■ i^n tossed abtaRion.thejrtronqr’aaeiCofadv'Mjtttrof hstt anything Tike adeqturte .foda, w|til the consciousness of 
- «oagh,rif the Bdseties^the pw&stion, to 'jJoaldng .disre^tam ^Ibe shshby'gt^fe^ coat which 
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circumstance* forca one to adopt, *oon deaden* all 
exuberanco of feelinf;, as wpll as quenches anyjgrow of 
cnthusiasm'wliicU miglif prompt one to aim Mgh, and 
soelc a flrsUratc* iwSitioji on the hbarda.’ ,^7 

And so Mr Paterson forsook the bpardsjmid walked 
no more on the stage of mimic life. W‘ thiint^ldm 
for tlio anius/niicnt and instruction he lias nfTorded us 
in tins account of Ids adventures; and in return, we 
will make,him a present of a lesson, whicli he may And 
useliil in the new profession of literature to which ho 
has betaken hiniself as a ph-aJkr. We beg to assure 
klr Paterson, and all whom it may concern, that it is 
quite as diflicult for one who is unprepared and mien-, 
dowi'd. to become a legitimte autiiur as to bcccmo a 
legitimate player. 

ailanks of tho midship-dock torn nj\Wilh the stancions 
^viii^ way; and the rest of tlvo' moj-K-dock started. A 
great quaiuity\)f water goiii.g into the'ship by these 
opemligs. 'Got spare sails up, and b.yttei)pd down the , 
whole of-the'main-deck; sonmled tho pnmps, and 
found nhie^fect water'in thc,>Tship, which is now in a 
sim’jmg tstatcv 8 a.w., weather moderating, and sea 
falling rapidly;) sounded llio pumps, and found, nine 
feet six inolics water, i’uniped from to 3 o’clock ’ 

P.M., vtiul foundpSeveii feet water in t.Jie hedd. Prom 

4 P.M. to 8 A.M. on the’Slst Dea, kept the,pumps 
going, and found five and a half feet water in the 
sliip. Fine wcallier. >Fimnx'd from 2 p.m. to 8 p.m., 
when we succeeded in getting the water all out. 
Hcmaiiider of tlic night, ship making o’nly her usual 
quantity of wate.i I’ruceeded on the voyage; lat. 20 ' 1 
28' S., long. G(! 18' 1C.’ ^ * 

This vessel, we liavc only to add, arrived s.-.fely at 
her destination. 'I'lie storm she cneouiiterud raged 
pversa very extensive .area; many vessels were entirely 
dismantled in it; and in all probability the logs of nut 
a few could furnish evidcnco us striking as 'the ahovo.,of 
the intrepidity of Uritisli seamen, wlio, notwithstanding 
all their knowledge of tliew profossimi, seem to fliAl it 
impossible toicam when it is tiiiioto despair. 

EXTRACT F B 0 JI A T, O q. 

Tt may be supposed at rfrst sight that tblg article is out 
of plaee lierc from its tcchipcality; but we eouskler it so 
reiuarkablo and so suggestive a document, that we can¬ 
not in-evail upon ourselves to change a single wonl. Jt 
is a genuine extract from one of tlic sea-records called 
‘ logsamt exhibits, under circumstances of the inoiJt 
try mg deseri])tion, a fortitude, a perseverance, a fertility 
in expedients, and a cool intrtqiidily, ter beyond the 
wildest inventions of romance. Tt is the log of the 
b.irk Columbia, of Newcastle, Jolin_ Itamaay, master, 
tons register, navigated by a erew of twenty-one 
men, on her passage from Newcastlo’to IJomhay. 

‘ Dec. IS.’il.—1 A.M., strong breezes from the S.E., 

and passing showers. 8 A.M., heavy squalls earrieil 
away the main-topmast backstays; heavy sea from the 
H.E. 10 A.M., heavy squalls of wind ; close-reefed the 
top-,s.ails, fulled the main-sail: threatening apiiearance 
of bad weather; sent down the royal-yards. Noon, 
.gale increasing, with tremendous gushes if wind, and 
every appearance of a hurrie.'uie; in fon'.sail and top- 
nnifit-staysail, and brought the ship to on the iiort tack. 
Crew employed ia securing the sails, lashing the aneliors, 
boats, aud spars. 2 p.m., found the head-rails started, 
put lashings of chain .and roiic upon llicni. 4 Ji’-JWij 
blowmg a comjuijte hurricane; the sea inaking a coni- 
plcto breach over all; shii) plunging and stniining 
heavily; put a shore-chronometer and compass lielow, 
expeiding every sea to sweep the decks. G p. m., tremen¬ 
dous hurricane; both top-sails blew out of the holt-roiies; 
attempted to set the inaiii-trysail, wliieh blew away also. 
Ship lying in tho trough of the sea, and rollin" very 
heavily; put a cloth of canvas up the mizzen ngging, 
to keep the ship to the wind. 7 p.m., the wind lulled sud¬ 
denly, wiVk a clear sky ovethoad. 8 p. m., ihe wind veered 
suddenly round from the S.E. to tho N.W. with redoubled 
fury, accompanied by vivid flashes df lightning and 
heavy rain; the forotopgallant-sail got adrift, and blew 
to iiieccs. 9 p. M., sliip on her beam-ends; cxpocling the 
masts to go over tho side every miitute. 10 r.»i., a 
tremendous sea broke on board, carried awajr a great 
quantity of btdwark and rails, with boats, booms, sp.are 
spars, Btm^ions, cook-hoqse, and wheel-house—every¬ 
thing adrift on tho deck. Made an attempt to secure 
tho boats in the lee-gangway,but found it iingossiblc, the 
ship rolling so heavily and the nigiit so dar^^. Th i decks 
.and cabin' filled with water, and several of tlic men 
■hurt by the wreck rolling about the decks; carpenter 
sounded the pumpsj uod found three feet water in tlio 
hold. Midnight, »tiil blowing ft tremendous hurrieme; 
sounded the pumps, add found five feet water; obliged 
to summon all hands, inclu^ig tho sick, to the putting, 
to make an effort to save tne ship till ddyliglil^ as tne 
water was miiningjwpidly. ' ® 

'Dec. 80w.—8 f.*., tl» wind.lulled;'the sea running 
very heavy; the, ship.Jyi*!® i> the trongh of the sea, 
completely buried in the wate., EoUnd it necessary ;to 
clear the decks of the wreck, as we oouM not work the 
pbmpg ellkiicnti|y. Seinired' the boats, and found two 

A niOR ON THE KAir, WITH TUB I,AIBD OF LOGAN.* 

It is cotimioidy said, tli^pa jest-hook A the dullest of all 
hooks to read ; hut if we may judge by tlia <iuiek sncce.safoii 
of .addenda *dduiauded liy The J.tiird of Loijrai, this one 
seems to lie an exception to its ela.ss. Its anecdotes throw 
hero and there coiishATalile liglil upon tlio national man¬ 
ners aiuoiig tlie lowerTatiks of society. We laivo neither 
time tior patieuoo to ransack a work of (his kind for fitting 
speeilueiis? hut the folUiwiiig rtJudoni extract^ ^ll give ■> 
some notion of tlio nature <?f the contents:— 

onnnin.vT wit^KS. 

The people of Cremioeli, iiiid other piTteos along tho 
coa-st, arc fond of telling stork's rctleelhig on the inland 
ignorance of tho ‘ liodies’ of Paisley. One of these is to tho 
following eftect:—'I’wo corks, newly sprung into atHuenec, 
wcix! iirevailcd iqion hy their wives to allow them to pay a 
,'isit to Ooiiroek ; hut only on condition that they were to 
employ their tUno well, and take iih'iity of the salt-water. 
Having a<-eompuniod their .spoinses to that village, and seen 
them proqerly .aocomnioilatod, the two gentlemen returned 
to business, and did not .ajipear ag'aln for a week, when, 
ohsorviug a surprising appaiy-nt decrease in the volume of 
the ocean, owing to tho recess of tho tide, otic remarked 
to the other: ‘ Gosh, Jamie, U' jands hn’c vluiio wool 1’ 

HOSPITAI.ITT OP TUB J'ANSK. 

A certain'wwrthy clergyman in the* north, whoso dls- 
sposition was to ho as much given to hospitality as his more 
frugal and pidustaking helpmate mould at times permit, 
was called upon 0110 afternoon by a roviSrend gentlcuiau. 

As tliey Iiati hoen frllow-students together, and had passed 
their examinations Dcfore the sam<b presbytery, they had, 
of course, a large eofieetion of past events to discuss. 
One tumbler, tlierelbre, followed another, !«id each turahlcr 
brought along with It a new series of interesting rdiniiiis- 
cences, till tho time aiTivcd when it was fit the stronger 
sboi^d mount and proceed on his way. This, however, was 
a proposal which the kind lai^jllord, whose heart was now 
awakened to all tho pleasurable feelings of sociality, would 
not listen to'/ and in s/te of all tlie nods, winlcs, dark l«iks, 
and 'other silent bid; significant intimations which tlio . 
married have the pomilitu* gift* of secretly eommujiieata^ 
to each other, ho insisted, much to the chagrin of his 
helpSate, that his friend should remain tilth them for 
the night. This uirangement being eftbeted, sapper made!, 
it* appearance, and was, as nsuid, foHbwed' by anot^asf 
tninbihr, |;y way of a sleeping-draught.. Ah a prelude, to 

Trip II., !Mp jA. i Siwpkwi!^ David Bobert- 

yiotl. ffl^ugew. IBHI. ' . V. • ® 
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tlieir parting for thaniglit, the Kood dame was now nsVeci stadii.:!. On the round deal-tahlQ a plean white eloth was 
hy her husband tepbrin'if. in the family Bible. Oj> iier* spread, fritli simple food to,^ac(! ^t;^and two ple;isiiiit 
retirijiff to perform this duty, tlieir tfuest took tlic opyfir- li^ure iuftre spent in lively diwoursi', 'iniilciP with Imvd 
tunity of slipningfsout, in order to leave his shoes ili the aclentlfic^inames, well understood, tlioUKli strangely pro- 
p'assage. Wnile stooping fdr this purpose, the }ady of the nouuecd. ^Vhe happiness of thd whole family was, we 
manse returned, and iniptalcingf tlie stranj^r for her beliegc, viBil% increased when,, a few weeks a^rwanls, it 
husband, gave a hearty ra^ wiUi tiie sawjl volwmn ever beeiune oiu- duty to announce to the licad^it it, that lie 
, the bald head of liis reverence: ‘ There.’ said she, n» a liad been elected Iionorary member of a distinguislied 
matrifiionial wliispcr, ‘ tliat’s for garin’ him stay a’ nielit.’ scientific society .—Westmiiuler Seview. 


On the round deal-tahlQ a plean white cloth was 

g simple food to,grace ; and two plcasimt 

spent in lively discoursi', 'inislciP with hard 
les, well understood, tliougli strangely pro- 
‘he happiness of thd whole family was, we 


, MOKAL NljGATlON. • 

Thred Paisley weavei’s, whosot wives were quartered at 
Ooniiock for the season, were anxious to get across to 
Dunoon one Sunday moniing. Deeming it a profanation, 
however, to eipploy’an «a,red boat for that pniposc, tliey 
employed a friend to negotiate witli tlie captain of the 
Ilothsay JMjjil steamer, ‘ to east out a Wt o’ his tow, and 
tak'*tlu'm wi’ him, as he was gaun down tliat way at onj- 
rat«’ ‘Butwliafs the difleronee, pftiy,’ asked the nego¬ 
tiator, 'between being rowed over with oaiw and hy tlie 
]>addles of the steamerV’—‘ Differenee! tliere’s a hantlc^ 
difliBrcncc between rowing hy the power o’ man, wlia maun 
ni^wer for w^iat he does, and a water-wheel pu'ing us: in 
ither words, gin ye wail lia’e as to he mair jiointedly 
parficular, a steam-engine’s *o a inor.ol being, it's lio an 
areouiitalilo aw'geiit!’* *' , 

t niil'OUB BI-DEItS' HOURS. 

‘If I’m not home from the party to-nig lit at ten o'clock,’ 
said a Imshand tcf'his hotter-half, ‘don’t w.’iit for me.’ 

‘ That I won't,’ said tlie lady significantly—‘ I won’t wait, 
but 1 'll come for you.’ He returued at leiHiuii‘ci>K'ly. 

Tne: sick hinistf.u. 

A venerable divine, who, in his dijy and generation, was , 
remarkable fur his ]iriniiti\e and uhstineiit mode of life, at 
length sick, and «a:| visited hy a kind-hiiirled«lady 
fmni afiieighls)<li-hig parish., tin her proposing to make 
Bonie beef-te.i, lie in<iuircd what it was; and being informed, 
lie promised to drink it St his usual dinner lionr. Tlie soup 
was neeoriliiigljj) made in the most ai>prored niaiiiier, and 
the lady, weut home, directing him to drink a <|naiitily 
every day^imtil her return. 'J'liis oerurred a few days 
afterwards, when the lady was surprised to sec the beef-tea 
almost uudiiiiinislicd, and to liear it deiioiinecd hy the wortliy 
elergymau as llic worst tiling lie bad ever tasted. Slie 


TUB HE ART’S MELODIES. 

Listen! listen! full is ever 
I This wide world with music true. 

Nought can still it, mar it, novel’— 

Nought that luitc or wrong can do. 

GAitle, hiimhle, all wluytremWe 
■Whilu fierce passions iMniiil them jar, 

“shall hear whispers that reseinhlu 
iVngcl-voices finm afar. 

None so weary, none so lonely, , 
nut some Iieart rcsjioiisivo gives 
IJea^ for heat; and Love need only 
'rouch the eliords, and Music lives I 

• 

Though the world with darkne.s.s hleiidelh. 
Though the wood he hushed and drear, 

'I’limigh the lone flower, trembling, lieiidelh 
As tile cold wind jiioanetli near, 

Ulorii shall coiiic: again from blindness 
All to life and glory start; « 

So, like light, one touch of kindness 

AVlives tile Music of the Heart. . 

J. Bhbnt. 


A MoSsTEIl Sl’IDKK. 

„ During a iiiliier.dogieal stroll, on the (^[ambray Farm, in 
flic parisli of Gleiiluee, spider of an cjUraoi-dinary size 


towards midnight ere the proceedings closed, when .a 
dapiier, wiry little maiymshcd out from among the crowd, 
and invited us, gs one naturalist invites another, to visit 


elergymau as trio worst Uiiiig Jie liail ever tasted. Mie attracted my attentimi. There he wits, seated on the 
detormiued to try it horseif, and having heated a .small extremity of a shine ivhieli projected out of a dike, 
quiuitily, pronounced it exeelleiit. ‘Ay, ay,’ quotli tlie reeonnoitriiig the surrounding locality with a calm self- 
divine, ‘ the tea may drink well enough that w.ay, hut try it possession, wliieh would reflect eivdit oil any general. He 
wi’ tho sugar and cream as I did!’ aa-s evidently the undisputed lord of iril the insects of the 

_j_■ place; for although he observed one of the ‘ lords of tho 

^ _ ereatiffii ’ approach, he betrayed no symptoms of fear, and 

■ 8CIKN0K IN A GARRET. pLliiily manifested that thoughts of a retreat never 

In a town ftir north, many yeaiw ago, wo wore present entered his hemk But courage svithout pj’udonc%freqnciitly 
at tlie anniversary a Mechanics’ Institution, and had to leads to unfortunate results; and so it happened to uiy 
say a few words about flowera and trees. . It was well on spider, for it, jclVed him no other puniosc tlian that of 


affording his enemy an opportunity of capturing him. The 
creature measures about an inch and a quarter in length, 
and nearly the same in hreadth. Its tm'k.is heantlfiilly 


his humble home, and share his frugal supper. Gladty spotted a*d streaked, the colours mixing and blending in 
was the invitation accimted; fur the carftest audhiteliectiial each other in the must beautiful confusion. This con- 
Iciok of our evidciitly^or liost excited no small hitcrest fusion, however, does not extend to the legs, for they we 
and some curiosity. He led his guest tliroiigh long, dreai’y, covered with alternate stripes of white and blnlSk, disposed 
tortuoa^ and unsavoury alleys, and then up an intertiiin- with tlie most imithomatical accuracy and regularity, 
able stair, fidntly illumined liy the moonlight, tiat seemed When viewad tlu’ungh a microscope, it exhibl,ts wonders 
to oozelDirough loopholes. In tlie storey nearm the sky of bcaiity suiWeiont to dispel every prejudice against the 
wim the home of 'ttiis student of natui’o—a jouruoymin poor spiders, and to mako every one admire tiietn. Does it; 
tailor, with a viyfe and inntoerabic children, the eldest of not shew that Nature, in her lowest, and in what wo would. 


whqpi was a fine inteUigetit lad viggiiig upipn manhood, considw her meanest developments, fiiir surpassed the most I 
assisting to the work; and rfiadiig in the tastes of his delicate and exquisite works of ait? Altogether, I consider 
iittica Tliohr thvourite sipdies wwe mamlfestedi^y the this spider a rare and interesting creature.—Correspondent 
eonvewlon of an old cupboard iiito the ease of a well- oiJPree Preu. 


arranffed heiteiiiim, by a ca'^jbict filled vitJi a^toffed ^ -..... . .- 

r"' .Printed* »d Pablbhed W, «,d B. Oirsww™, High .Street, 
selected H«.;tentinfY brtfFKH-f}tA.iMm:*iui«tn f»r wtiu*h miiAfc aiJl_u if., ttr n 


selected scientific bebks, thOriiurclMse of wliitdi must have 
aiisorbed the profits Of nmnv a .dipso day’s work-w' The 
matron of the fitmify, a. sbfinng, eoarteous daifie, #ecmed 
■to participate JHnAhe evident delight .'Of her husband and 
Itet-born, audrenake p^de to a Jteapl&lt ajiproval.l>f ftiolr' 


ISdinburgb. Alw sold by W.. $. Gm, Amen Cnmer, tendon; 1 ). 
N. Chambkiu, as West NiIej|tKe«t, 01 sSgow; snd J. M'Gi.xjiiAs, 
50 Dpper SaidivlBe Street,, IJ 8 Mii{,—iAdvej>tts«iiicnt(! far.Mdathiy 
■Farts are requested to be sent to .Maxwem. Cov, 51 Nicholas' 
lAmb, Lombard Street Ixmdon, to whom sH appllestioas respect¬ 
ing tiaiir Inwrtion must be madSt 
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I’UUB l}d. 


I. U i J. i i VAi.RHl. m‘ks; duiiipsoftlirk, fumuMiKloii'sts; (lu'pdolik., so 

1 1 s^ns 111 the C’hristin.is v.ic.itLoii of ear l,h tlut auil ui?!/ Ili.it I felt no (lesue to iiis'p down tlioin — 
J started iioiu Colonilio on a journey to«iv|i1oro one of inatle up the picture; while on every side w.is a pio- 
the Milder iind Je^st knoiMi rtistruts ol tiu.* island of tiisioii of lonnd iiiissne lioulders of i{r>tnitie (pujt/- 
t'eyloii. 'J'he VtHldah (oiintry—wlmh is the nainu^of io< k, seattcied thickly nhoiit, ns if .urcs a;;oii unmeroiis 
tint foibiodin;'tract of jsinRlc, rocks, and SManijis i.^ pirlv of jiii^nile ■■lants dad hei n piayhi^t nt ni.irbles, 
situated on the MeHt coast of the isl.ind, ind stict< lies .lud hid poiK' away in a hurr^, leasing their toys 
fiom the lUiitenne lulls in the inUiio’i to the sail- lielmid thun « 

niaishes ol n.ilticnloa on tin sen-shore^ 1 h.ul oltiii At hiuli noon, 1 piillel up nndi r the shade of a wide- 
heard strange and eonli.idictory rcpoits conciniiiig the spieading ehouj-tne, and was iii thi-^et of diwiumntin/, 
nihnlntiints of this district, .and deteiniiiud to sitisty nlieii I w.ia enelid hy a little d ipjn'r man, in a htoiin 
myself .as to their fouiid.ilion. I knew Iheie were thic.idh.iii! toil, Uetii-gaiUrs, and .a slnawdial lie 
niission.iriis and Dutch tiinulKs sc.itti red .ihoiit the . was itnutly suited on one of the nioss-eoscred stones, 
skirls ol that tniu imoi/nitu, .ind tioiii tlum mj with Ins hiifl.ilo-sJ,in wallet Inside him i knew 


Diighshman luasl tear nieetiiig a (old rciepimii. 

lias nig (lespatched my i)i>ii_v a d.iy's join my in 
adi.iiice, 1 leit ll.iltie.iloa on tin aid of JKiimher hy 


hull well l>v sight he was Danal. the inissiomiry. 
I'.\.*ri Isrtly knew D.iiiiil, the .^loslle ol f'eyU if, eseiv-« 

i .,. i . 4 . <1 . ,..*.1 . ... . 1 ... f . . 1.1 . . 


ads.nice, 1 leit ll.iltie.iloa on tin 2 id of Jliiimher hy boll, lioiii Ihi gmiiuoi down to the wild men of the 
Ihe ordinaiy, I may say the lery ordimiry, i oiiieyam e wiki Is. 1 w.is miked iijoiied 4o iiieet liiiii, lor I could 
of the country —a bullotk-h lekciy. It was ,i dre.idlul not h iie found .iny one better able to .(^sist me in tho 
schicloth.it h.ickcry ! A luicksiu’s ll.it, with an uin- mini ohject ol my journey. 


hrclki oscr it, would h isc lann a stalc-(o,nli hy its side 
The spiings hai^ nut the ghost of a spimg nliout tin e^ , 
they might .is'well have lieuii built of solid ninsonn 
And tho huge p.iIm-U‘af IukkI kept staggeiing lioiii side 
to side, as though it was looking alter tlie wins Is, just 
to see how the linuli-pms were gi tlmg on -the s ml 
lineh-pins, hy thc«liy', Inang mere jiieia s of loiu n stick. 

As for the sianiery I passed through, it isiiinided iin 


As we sit eiting our t.ikes and plniit.ifits ou the 
niossi ground, 1 gatlMTC'd th.it his journey lay in ihy 
diKitiim. lie told me, moreover, that what I had 
he.ild ( onei siiiiu the Veild ihs w.is subst.iiitially' iHirreet 
- they wI le ti illy .1 r.iee of w ild men. Their aiteeaturs 
wfu* otigindly sole mastirs of (Viloii; lint iijxin its 
eiiiHiiiesf by 11 iiuim and his .Mnl ibar followers, they 
letmd to the iiimost isieines of the jungle, just iig our 


of the K.lilor's story of the ship’s prosisions nhoilid Siviii iiiii i slurs on .i like enieigi'iiey witljflrewwnnong 
piece of pork and a roast piece of juirk, pig's head aild the Welsh immiitanis. Jii tli.i wild inaciy.S)aible region, 
poik KiiuJliges, and tlieu another piccc*ol pork; lor il this jxople ol loluut.iry outc.ists lyic since dwelt, not 
W.IS K silt-nuirsh and stunted jnngli* and .a hut.,.ind in hiiiii.iii liajnt.itiDiis, tor they seurn any such, but in 
then (iituthor anlt-uiarsh, gome more stunted jungle,, hollow tn-es unil stony cavtrns, like the birds and 
and another hut. Tho day w.w fearfully hot, the sky Insists of the wimmIs. Their fooj is iliietly wild roots 
soumed to be of burnished copiier, and the air so close j.nd herbs, with i little gr.iiii, and soiAetimes the Hesh 
and stifling, that when the hree/a* did coinelt sienu'd of a deer or jAe)t.il, which (liey kill with fluir only 
all Ihe hotter, as though it were the bivith of some wc.ipoiis, tlicbow.ind iiruu. ^Ascry and diseasu have 
glowing ftKranoc, I eloseiiuiy eyes to shut out the glare tiuimed their numbers, yet they still euuul some hiin- 
oud tlio salNnarshes, and tried to think of ftiends at dnsls of their tribe. 'J'hey own no authority,*pny no 
home, of frtosty skies, of hard crisp ground, anil wanu taxes, aitil, until quite recently, had resistc d all j^ttempts 
Preside* ami wanner heartst and green holly and the qia^e to luduec them to enter u village, or to change 
dear, niony old mistletoe. tlielr mode of living. Witlgn the last few years, liow'- 

Thd-mixtdftj', I was happy to find myself on diftbrent ever, one onthusia^io Dutch f.iniily, located in |ho}r 
ground, seated on my own Uttlo pony, and out of sight immediate vicinity, tiad siiecoodwl in coUeoting about 
of tiiotie howld aalt swamps. 1 was fravellmg upwards, them fi dozen or t#) of thit savage tribe, and ||tt*wly 
too, and tho air eamo down^m the high ian^ beyiyid, changing their habits. Daniel had converted luOat of 
quite root ited bnmlng. Tbo earth became mt^ fertile,' tlicsl, and had f van beeoiQo. ihnuliar, tn iii« 
and groves of {telais apd phuatidns and lireadiVtmU journeys, wUit tlieir still uUeivU'ised fbllows, ^ 

tnicf M intervids, tent tludr flriepdly sitode to traveOors, t gladly accepted his offer to shew me domo ttf ’Ate, 
'iVftli almost evor^ i^ite of*ttiy journey, tho coun^try Sook Vsslduhs, as they are oallod; and teith this vlate, 
WtteO It miteO Vurieil 'asjKiirt, {t was wilder and stranger wo joumojred on flir a MOwl 1 k>U 4 whqiJ|hn|tet^ tteoamo 
tluti $ny I had prerlousiy tean,' and t had teavoU^ a moni%Ugggd and dUBitelt thata«1tedwh^^Ht«fo mj*' poo?' 







CH^MlBBRS’S BDUfBlJRGH JOURUTAL. 


' ■ f I' , • * ' # ' 

■wtts gent on in noo^er direction, T)y my native groom, 
under ordora fromlpatijd, and we pa*aed on ottffway 
tliroii&h the most desolate, glootny-lookmg^coun^pg I 
' over reinemtSr to have seen. The damp, dreary soli¬ 
tudes looked ki tlrtragh Jjjiey been untrodden by 
• human foots 1 could fancy Siberia or Norfolk Island 
to be <uite cheerM plssces after this. • ' 

Clambering o^er rocks and gnarled trunks of ^rees, 
we halted fet lengtl^ in a sor^ of stonjg. amphitheatre: 
my companion gave a long sltrill whistle, which was 
takoif np, as I first thought, by i^re echoes, but they 
were humafi echoes, and sounded nearer and nearer, 
until the whistlers made their appearance. In a few 
' minutes, t<4 my astonishment, and ifMeed I may add, 
to my terror, tiic trees and rocks and nooks of that 
wil(f spot swarmed witliwliat seemed a spetdes of man- 
monkey. They were tlic Koek Vecldalis — absolute 
monkeys without tails, llwiu-fy, iiiissbapcn, with long' 
ar^s, griszlj^headp, and thick lj])s, they, in fact, seemed 
like no other living thing.s tlian apes. 

TRey were rather disconebrted at myBrcsoiicc, and 
kept at a very respfctful distance, wliiiTi, by the by, 
1 decidedly. preferred. Tlic strange ci-eatures kept 
swinging themselves to and fro on the thick branclies, 
or peeping and wRiking and grinning at me from l)e- 
liind ugly pieces of rock, ns tbough tlicy rather wished 
me to believe they really were monkeys. * Daniel con¬ 
versed with one or two of the oldest of them, in a 
language that inigiit have been O^bciteaii, or Chinese, 
or monkey dialect; but he did not succeed in persuad- 
f ing anjjftf them todcsoepd from their rookeriwi; and we 
at length took our departure,*tlic Voddahs scampering 
away amongst the trees and stones and crevices like 
an army of -n^gniflod rats, making tlie wild solitudes 
echo ^ain with the creakiug of bamboos and their own 
meaking ^bberish. 

“Leaving these savages to the onjoymeut of their 
own society, wo turned in another direction, and made 
our "wsiy out of the wildest part of tluit iract. After 
traokipg our way slowly through some miles of rough 
ground, more or less covered by jungle or boulders, we 
fcauid ourselves uiwn a better path, with thef country 
opening upon prairie ground, somewliat imeven and 
broke* up;,but still green and cheerful. Before us 
rose at som% distance the high mountain forests of 
Bintenn^ while fanaway towards the horizon stretclied 
many a, league of broken plain, low jungle, and lofty 
rock, , 

■the Aay was now ftir spent. The sun^as sinking 
over tiie forest-clad ranges, and t^e scenery 

began to take that softened hue of golden pink so 
pec^iar to lands within the tropics, when, as we 
turned apddSily r<iund the shoulder of a huge rook, a 
sce^ Iguret ujilm my view, which for the mordent 
*iVet!^<^e to ithe spot. ‘ This place,’ said Dastiel, who 
pfrseh^ipy astonishment, ‘ is called, and truly sbgthe 
Valley., a«re m^ ,bo seen the rose blossoming 
in wlUmemi' Ctob |itu|il^n^d6d, ^^ple-lmarted 
couil&.‘hiijto\itaised wpgarden'desert,*. ' ' 


■ dH '«i!is''}l^ead 'w-. 
. 




'the 

(thought, 
tmt'ihto ^Valley'^ 




mmet, at some'^stanoe below us, was the chief home- 
Stood offthia little colony— a good-sized, leaf-thatched, 
wRitewalhed cottage, jrith jossammp porch,*and such 
dcUcioas-To^ing garden, ftili of pleasant shady walks, 
and grass*i>lats and noble trees! At different distances, 
were other two smaller catta^} Whiloe around, .on 
every side, arose topes of tender palms, ludf-grown, with 
broad clumps of sweet plantains and tufts «bf yellow 
biunboo, studding about the fields so prettily, like 
daisies on a grass-plot. Not a single f<K>t of ail that 
bright-lookftig v.-illey was barren, every inch was mode 
to yield its share of food fur man or beast.; even the 
steepest billaides wore terraced out in little narrow 
slips, wljcrc tall and waving rice told of tlic industry 
of man. 

I could Ifavo remained thcru, gazing on that sweet 
I corner qf the'cartli, until dark, but my companion, 
pointing to the setting' sun, bade mo follow liim. A 
pleasant little winding path led us through quiet delis 
and patciies of grass-land, on wliich slock bufl'aloes and . 
.well-kept bullocks were griuriiig; and in a ’quarter of 
an hour we found ourselves skirting tlic garden of tlic 
homestead. 1 coulil lioor some nieixy voice witliin—a’ 
right merry.lionest voice tooj Tlic hardest-lioarted 
jury in the world would have instantly acquitted any 
prisoner with such a laugh as I heard echoing amongst 
the tamarinds and tlic mangoes in that sweet green 
spot. AVo stole along, tlic missionary leading the waj'; 
,aiid winding among some tliicksct shrubs, and round a 
corner in the garden, we came full upon .Jhe owner of 
the happy laugli. 

A wide 8n\pot1i lawn was spread out before us, shado^l 
by lofty trees, loaded witli love-api>les, tamarinds, and ' 
mangoes; and on tlie green-sward was a Collection of 
cliildren, of all ages, si^fes, and culoui's, from the rosy- 
faced little Dute.li infant, to tho swarthy child the 
fercst. Ill tlic midst of them, and in,the very act of 
rolling head over heels, was a groat iJtijly figure^ as 
I round and as glowing in the face as any red-leather 
crieket-^lmll. 

The rubicund ball was on its feet in something less 
than a moment. 1 was at once introduced to Jacob 
Post—-tliat w'as his name—and bo was so delighted to 
see us^otli, and gave niO such a terrific squeozd of the 
hdtnd, that 1 felt it up my arqj, and down my hack, aod 
coroplcteiy into my shoes. The children wer^dispersed 
in all direetiotist; and we strolled over toe beautiful 
wide lawn, under a magnificent banyan-tree, ilrith its 
thousand downward-stretching branches, and' th^ 
through a little rosery, and up to the fiower-tovered 
porch of fhe cottage. •'. 

^ A soft voice amoiij^t the jessamine theret h pretty 
pair of littlo fhet oh the Jafifha mat, aQd,’4s^ Ste, a 
conple- of such rgdiaaf, lovable eyes'1. '^ileraild :#oy 
belong to Mrs Post? Yes, indeed*, ' 

find that h&r Chrtotiah name wm to^ 

relieved me, for it was a set-efif ' 

Mrs—no,' Wloaifred, If 

that hkd been possihJg,’%m' k|ui> so 

kind oi ns to'cen^'-i^t 

to#I 

'daylS, - 

invftw£'‘'3Sal^'tong 


,,#»tohg 
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1 was iramedia^ly- at home with good J|K!Qb ftndj Post was shortly after married |) a countrywoman, 
his pretty^ quiet wife: J seemed to have known them but‘Archio-stUl resolved td reinnn with the fiinitly,, 
both since my earliest childhood. There was not lihe <^<Lwm ^ent to serve her friend as a menial. 'Pnini 
least nonsenas about them: still,! wished His name had * ^ **■ btous^old, and*, 

not been J*ost. We all. strolled out to the-veg^able- * ® 

garden, an'l theit into the famny^. ^licre was a chVngtMmaeilcrs, little Jacob was loft an orphan, without 
real iarmyard, with live ducks and fowls and actual ^ny one who*eared for him save tlic devotedSnirsc:' 
pigs, an^amatter*of-fact donkey with four legs. Jacob slie, however, sought out friends for him amongst the ■ 
ami the two eldest children had so many wonderful burgner families and English officj^ala, and 4>y their aid' 
things to shew me, so many beautiful plants and obtained tlie means oft providing for him a,^ well as 
extraordinary trees, that I felt quite giddy With tiimiiig m'^ing liiin a fair ei^cation. They had, in fuct,iiicvcr 
round to look at them.all. Then there wofe tlili st'P'W'nted for a day, and were not likely to be 

Veddahs’cottages to shew me: I must sec them too. , r i * .1 t i 1 . r 1 1 

«ri j., . 1 . u.. T- -ir n 1 • • I A . .hieob, t(K», that I learned how he hatl. 

What I thought I, Veddahs m cottages! Ay, real contrived to worl such a Wvolution in tl.a* VaUtw- I 

Veddahs, all alive. And there they were, sure enough, gathered tlio tale from liim in his own simple way, in 


Ve(ldjili«, nil alive. And there they were, sure cnouj^h, ^atliorcd the tale fjoin Jiitn in hi* own sihiplc ws^, in 
Borne were busy in t^e gardens, others Vere silting that cofd, pleasant vi randa, when Wiiinifrcd ami the 
at the doors, whilst a swarm of little* children came ejiildrcii had retired for the night, 
scampering towards us from all sides; some of them' After flnishing his education, Jacob liad given ids 
had lieen amongst the rollicking party on 4he grass- attention to agriculture, and spent 8ona> years w'itli 
plot, .lacoh, X was told, had been the means of these differont hmdlioldcrs, inastcriug tlie details of rfee- 
Iioor croi^ures giving up their wild miserable life Ibr fields, tobaei'O-ground, lyid cotton-gardens. Pairtu- 
tlicir present happiness. %Io bad been a dweller in tlio iiateJy, wliocalie was wishing to ti^o a start in life for 
Happy.Valley some seven years, and had collected rtiniself, some distant Dutch cousin died at Jafifha, 
around him about twenty families, ehictly about three and Ix^qucatheJ to him sufiicient to enable hiai to carry 
years previously. Eiudi cottage had its tract of rice- out his plans. And now another and larger idea t«)ok - 
ground, its vegetable-garden, and its tope of palms possession of his mind—a thought-.shich liauntcil him 
and other fruit-bearing trees. Here and tlicro was a in all his m'cupations, and weiglied so strongly ni)on 
patch of toiiaCco or cotton, the produce of which tliey him, tiiat (jew^leterniiueil, in some way or other, to carry 
bartered for salt, dried fish, and other necessaries, it into execution. Tliis wsis tins civilising of the outcast 
at the neighbouring villages. . itoek Veddahs—-a strange scheme for one so simple, so 

It was quite delightful to sec, ns I saw on our roturi* solitary in ll>e worldais ln> was. But ho felt, that to tliat 
to the honmstead, how smootlily and quietly all went poor race he might repay some of the debt lio owed to 
on within tnat dwelling. Everybody seemed to be so the*dov(yted village-girl: thevvwere of^ono hiyjid with* 
busy preparing supper. The children ran about with her, and who more iieedeu help than tliey? 
harthen cliatties of milk, and baskets of fruit quite as He received some encouragoiaent from the'mission- 
large as themselves. Jiu:ub, with his radiant Dutey- nrics in the ncighbourliood, but from none else save 
clock of a face, luovctl tlie table and coiielics into the old An-hie. blot to be easily, discouraged, he at length 
front veranda, tliat we might(»havfr more of the cool obtained a free grant or that valley, then a poor barren 
evening breeze, and catch a glimpse of the pure, bright spot, from a native ehicfioinj and quietly, butAesolutely, 
moonlight; wliile Winiiifred tripped about so busily, planted liimsidf and a few low-country Bingalcse on 

t -A- _ . ^x»._ £!..i ..X* ii.A. IT,.. x..:i xi... __ 


and yet so softly, fearful of disturbing tlic little baliy 
asleep on the mat in the comer—bless her gentle heart 1 


the spot. Uiiee.asing toil, kindness to the roving 
V'eddahs, and a li.appy, cheerful disposition, goon carried 


as thougii that fidry footstep could have aroused a liini over many difficulties; and b<:forc the end of tlio 


mosquito from its evening slumliers! 


second year, not only liad he obtained tho labour of 


In the wide verynda, twined round by many flowers, many' oi» tlie wild people about him, but several had 
we sat down to a supper of fruit, hoppers or cakes, and eousenled, with their families, to occupy tho small 


milk. The cool biwze from tlic mouittaiii-topsi came cottages lie had prepared ibr hem. ^ 

to us loaded with the fragrance of roses, jossamUc, ajal But now Jacob begun to'find he had rn^re upon his 
citron bipssom. The Isfty arecas agd cocoari>alnis hands than he could well inauago, and, befldes, he'stood 
fllAi, lAno. fiiathnrv nrm.. in tbn hriirht. innon. ill nei>d nf'manv tliinirs for his risiniFJiolonv'. IlestartniJ 


waved tiieir long fcatliery arms in tho bright moon- in need of many things for his rising jjolony. He started 
beams, and flung down upon the soft ;|r(MU-sward tlicir oft’ to Battiealpa, and there eonsultwl^orae of his friends 
sparkling gifts of light. All around scorned at jieaco , as to his plans for the future. Amongst others, he spoke 
and liappy i and ! scarcely knew where could ho seen to old Vmi Pleyden, the deputy-gseal; bqt eloquently 
the most perfect picture of calm,-pure enjoyment— as be dwelt^iiiipn the subjeot of the Vcddalis, and his 
in fho . glorious, radiant sctnie outside, os in the vjtUey of labour, tho cautious Dutchman remained 


countenances of tlie liappy family about me, 


unmoved, and could not sec >nhat was to be done, 


was iMi^a to. plftW'her Hear Jacob, «*mor' tlian fiscal’s daughter, symimthiscii with tho he»oisi%;ol|?t^':< 
ordBlMykttaiBhiBenli vTOaldseem to have exteteu between s^'i^tor; and when after tea tliey walked in tho quliSt^v 
C Aiyhie liad been his nurse; old garden, that was washed by the wave* of the 


.ftnd thOT t© lior a little stoiy so touoh- Uceiio, ana were seatea. on tne aea-Dea<;it^\ffl 

■ inff *vbiiA.y'^irtp’''Mgta At, especial v as it vindicates him to tel! her nihro about his vaUeyj.^ 
the chwgB of cold* minte, and tbe.pooa Veddalw; and she Iwf^ 

, \\ :fikle'uhtirthe tears-dimmed ner hiig|(t,eV<4’ 

' sorved in ^ Ili^atvras Ite to jib with ail these 

of the'Jast'.yeuatof tlsd'' upon him-^Trith ohrAwSbiei'stfhfiftd 

ruled on^ii|iei)iifmls:- Whufi»i^..iM^''i»nn,io.fe' 0 #tt.ll#l^'m 

with the'4&»d3W'i'liMfMii-%i!0'-l^'e^ iming..waste -thp - ''ifthou^it of a 

. ,it oapitia-idw i 


'— ---————" Ti-w»iiiwwrsiivi<rat»». i -Mii«w.> >w is»'SUsi ff ,t*i«s>»'i-ssww-.*viUsasiiicwM»-arttw,>BA-;w>Be* e it’ ' j>«s.«w(ij(Mifii«a«- 
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' htmsclf. Jiut wheroirng he to find a wife ? Who w^iuld 
follow him, and leave bnrgher society for rice-lietds'and 
wild Veddahs, a»dj)oor simple 'Jacob ? No, yo; itxfts 
^too'good a thiftg to be realised. His large lieart signed, 
and he began .to ^ive it up as a jugular desy^rate and 
^ncumble case. • - ' , ‘ * 

’ Winuifhed suggested that there might, few all that,i)e 
some oihe found wilting to follow him fertile n>ere love 
of himself and lusgootl honest lieart. She was not sure, 
mind—she Ally thought so; ami then sheutanimcreci and 
blushed, until Jaxxib, gooii soul 1 felt a new liglit bursting 
suddenly uiton him, and he i)cea^ic fur the time an 
inspired being, and said sonietliing to her about niahiiig 
tliat bleak place of his wiiat it lias been ever siiuv, but 
,wh8t it never could liavo been witlio|jt her—a Happy 
Valltv'. Jacob does not at ail rememlK'r saying Hiiytliing 
of tlm sort: in fact, he believes he ^’ns in a trnneo all 
the time; and’ when he feels very particularly hila¬ 
rious, which is very often, lio insists tliat Winnilml did 
all the talking, at which slic of course is niucli sljocifed, 
and tries to leok angry. 

ll was in vain that parents and relatives, and young 
bnrgirer gentlemen, protested^against tlic e.^ilc of pretty 
Wfnnifred. She beejnie Mrs I’ost wliil* the family 
were quarrelling about it; and as Jacob very properly 
and forcibly remarked : ‘.Tbero thej' were !’ 

Early tlio next luoniing, tlie inisMonary left us to visit 
a neigliliouring vilKige, pronitsing to return to dinner. 
The day, I learne<l, was to be niivrkcd by a general assem¬ 
blage of the colony at one table; and foa lliis it was 
soon evident the most extensive prep.arations were 
going on. Ilic verandas appeared to be boiling over 
with fruit and vegetobles ; heaps of ivd rice, aiul i)yra- 
niids of curry-stutf and dried fish, altbinided, as tlioiigh 
athere.bt^ been a heavy ehowiw of those articles during 
tlic night, and flic coolies haa just swept lliem olf tlic 
lawn to be out of the ugiy. 

Was there to be a plum-pudding ? I asked. So one 
liiul ever henrd^f such a lUsh. In a moment of de.voted- 
ncss to tlK^cneral service, 1 volunteered to concoct one, 
much to tne hilarioasness of Jacob and tlie \i liole troop 
of children and servants. 'I'o prevent any biintliearteil- 
uess on my part, 1 was at once installcil into uliiec in 
the little eartlitm-floored kitclicn at tiie mir of tlie 
cottage—a dark cellar of a place, witli, in one corncT. a 
number of brickH*gronped about in parties of llirec, 
with smoking sticks between them, looking as though a 
number of ^psies had been cooking their stolen meal 
there.. Tliis was the kitchen-Vange. Tlie pi um-puddiiig 
would DC bAled over three of those nuilanclioly bricks 
in an'cnrthuft cliattie. I felt sick at the very idea 
isf it, and in^fantlir dceliued tlic, rcs]ionsibi1ity of tlie 
boil,ii^ process. • , • 

Amxidtred in one of little Wlnnifred’s smartest little, 
apniqm with pretty liltle strings to it, I seized a huge 
eurti^n i.%attie*aiul gigantic wooden latile; witlioty; 
aity very distinct ideas* of Ii'ow 1 was^) commence 01 *- 
ratidns.: T Itod a tMn,hgliminering reeollectiou of having 
ottcegqbn my.inotlier mix .a C'hrlktmas pudding when I 
. In a nankoeu suit, and 1 saw indistinct 

: visl^jgf i positiw about the flour 

i-andi|vi^s of and Iwsins of eggs beate* up to a 
froth ^ kN then ijie kto tliem tuwt 

*diamfSttjf,;v But wbatfciiafftlic ,flos»r,«r the fuet, or the 
: %k8r'w<mt -ip first, j 'M-'hot. the most 







nf''tiie ihlrnk 
shanT be1ibved-tl>e' 


Iflne dafes^; and having tlienustoncd.&nd cut small, they 
answered* the purjHMd remarkably wall: if any one 
clodbts me, let him try, that’s all, >, - '' 

The little iritchen was brining'so fearfully hot with 
the cmwdg of^cooUcs and Veddahs, wlio flocked in to 
ace tno ‘ Europe m.-ister make cookery,’ that there 
■appeared every prospect of the pudding bqifig parboilml 
before going into the pot. At a word from me, Jacob 
seized a handful of flour, and scattering it aeght and 
left in tlie eyes of tlie enemy, quickly cleared tlio 
ground. Tliey fancied he was using some magical 
incnnt.ati(m, vind did not venture near the spot until 
they licnrd the ‘ Cliinesc flreworks’ were safely tied up 
in a ciStli. 

All cnormour load sccined ofT my mind ns f tied tlic 
string. Tlie thcnnonictcr stood at 1)6 degrees in tlio 
coolest part of tliat kitclicn. My coat was on tlie floor, 
my sleeves Vere tiickeil up, iKit I iblt red-hot; tlio 
perspiratjoii trit.'klcil ilowii niy ftme; my'clotlies'secmeil 
■to be singed at tlie edp;e.s. But wlien pretty little 
tViunifrcil iieejied over, my shoulder, and said, iii her 
own quiet, gentle way, how nicely I liad done it, and 
hnw kind it was of me, 1 felt siulilcnly quiti^cool and 
comfortabk*. • 

1 passed tlic remainder of tlie day in wandering 
about tlic viiftcy with tlie children, gatliering wild- 
flowers, and ,iiilmiriiig flie lovely seencry. On iny 
return, I met tlie old niis.siouary, and wo found tliat 
tile (liimer liour was at Iiand. iSuiiic forty Veddahs, 
old and yunng, were assemliled about the cottage; and 
giving ^Yimlili•ed my nnn, I Icil her towaids the 
great lianyan-tree on tlie lawn, wlierc wo wore to dine. 
fV iioK'l and pleasing scene uH'aitcd me tliero. Tlio 
myriad giant arms of the tree, reaeliing to^tlic ground, 
linil b’et n miule to support long rows of bamboos, tliat 
served foi* btjjiclios, on either side of a table composed 
of as rude materials. We, tlie privileged, had cluiirs! 
Sp thickly did tliat noble tree sjircail out its foliage 
above us. that not a single ray of suii-sliinc found its 
way witliin; anil i<s space, wcinight have dined 
four limes our mimlior beneath its ample sliade. 

• Wli.it a glorious dinner that was to be sure ! Jacob 
asked me coillidenlially, if 1 tbouglit fiiere Iiad ever 
iieen a dinner to eqiuil it in England; and 1 said, 1 
rather timugiit not. I am sure tlicy felt so delighted to 
sec tlie ixKir Veddalis seatcil round that weil-flllcd 
table, as tlioiigh they liad ail" beeij nienilicrs of the 
Dutch and English aristocracy. Such a profusion of 
red-liol curry, such catacombs of pillnn, such deserts of 
ripe, u«d forests of sa]t-flsh,.had not b^m knowp since 
tliat valley iiai^liceu a valley* 1 thought some of the 
simple Vc'ddalis would rather have dUiicnseif*with .the 
kuives ami forksiand have fallen to with tbdr fingers; 
but by grasping liieir spoons with botli hands, they 
managed to force a good deal of hot rice info tlieir 
months. 

Nobody dared go for't7»« pudding save',Jacob; he 
would have anuibikitcd any ope who had kttemptcil 
tiie task. As he strode along tlie 'gixmnd> i^th tiie' 
huge dish reeking, stcamingup before Ida glorious 
face, there seemed to be two puddings—one on tiie dislr, 
and anothef on his shoulders. EvetKybodj €;wted tiiat 
pndding, and everyb(aly admired jt. As for.^tr Jiost, 
it was Ms firm belief tiiat .kings and ^ueonsiyere fed.' 
uponsnqh food fis tliati . "‘.i,:'■■vi*.',*'■•..'•i'i'.'.., 

When dianor Was drmi And tlfedfete-t^odin a 
hekp.nn'the gntss, oW ■ Iteaiei, vW|fli^rqd.'s 

glass, frqse, and Jn.'hisr 

pfripo8^4*timst ftw.’BS. ■'s®B^«d^!»^'|v^^,'i|0W,work, 
arid'Qi# bless tlte little 

as 
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ehcers, three meatiil hip-hip-'hurrahs*aU 
the other end of twt table. 


to himsdf, at Him liuviiif; a slioVt turn witli the ostsistaot-cook, away 
♦ • • upin a^'orner. ■ "I 

... JJJI -li _i__ _X _^ __-_js«._ 


If the lilinncf passed off happily, n6t less so did the ftitt all pleasure must h'uv6 an end, ttnd even 
aniuacnienta aftor'.it. Wlwn *ho sun Ijiid stinls far iiidettitifiablc Jacob iit'^st'found (ju was ratliCT tl^ 
behind the hills, and the air was cool and soft, and and warm. I was in a l)i}fh fever, an<f ermhl soarcslj^ 
lillod with sweetest perfumes, wo pToccedeil.to tjic ball- realise t^c idcu, th’y; tffivt vns indeAl Chrislmas-day. 
room—and such ti ball-rooiu! Upon another lawn, at Aj^innifred-led me to a litttt- garden-seat on the groqtt 
one end ortho dwelling, were throe or four large cluster- gia*s-plot outsuie, away from tlio tall trees and the 
ing vinos, trained for many yards over bamboos, and thfok shrubs, iiiwl where the bright stniry cflhopy of 
fntertwined with the fruit-bearing grcnadilla, the moon- henj-en formed the only roof; the rS'st of onr friends 
flower, the passion-flower, and a dozen other gorgeous followed ; nn(f there, oiiathat sw^-t still spoL with the 
creeping-plants, forming together a roof of {•ichest beautiful iiumu g!)zin{S calmly upon us, the missionary 
beauty, and lofty enough for abomiMiiiy df life-guards- raised liis voice, u%l eoinmeneed some fine 'oIi>Dutch 
men to liavo w'alked in yrith their caps on. ilie hymn in the Veddali dialect. W'iimifrcd’s soft, gentle' 

sides Ilf tliis natural assembly-room were hung festoons notes blending with the lln* tones s»f Jacob’s deep 
and garlands of flowers, leaves, and blossoms, twined voice, and the ych e<;hoes of the Stngalese choristeri^ 
into devices, and interwoven with eolotired cloth and floated through the calm still air, lludir% an tfho in 
ribbons as only natives of tlio Hast can fasliion; tvliilst every shrub ami Jlower and waving trei', ami passing 
outside, at intervals,Overo fastened in the ground tall on from the grecu-swnrd to llcbls and dells afar, niclted 
poles, bound round with flowers, ami ^rowiigd by huge aiway in distance, and died upon the hill-tups of the 
pumpkins and coeoa-nut sheila, filled with oil, performs ifappy Valley. i 

ing the duties of lanterns- and very faify-liko Ian-___ ii _'_ 

terns they lookotl too. This liall of (lowers ecliiised t nr-i-u a i, t rn . i-o * 

the banyan-tree by millipiis of degrcK-s: indeed, whsn J i. ajn u i 11. K J, U l. it. ^ 

looked about me, 1 saw nothing but biillia’nt lights and j,fn'K, uStil within the last j-eur or two, has been 

gaudy flowers, and rich green leaves ani^sweet buds, ami 'generally regiirdc<l its a mere jnece of ironmongery~a. 

sw'arthy forma, and Winnifred's pretty siiarkling eyes, plain matter-of-fact ap]H‘mbigc to a door t-a thing in 
I felt myself wnftcd away fmin earth fairy botvera wbteh carpenters and iHix-makers arc chiefly intet'eated. 
in npd-air, and lH>gnn to think that, if a strong breeze If auatomi.'icd, it is fouml to be filled with tw.ist-about 


were to blow, we might all eoine down by the run 


pieces of iron or lirass, su])posed to have some rolation- 


But where was the tmisie? and who won; to dance? ship to t^t^lahyriuthiiu' cuts or clefts in the key; but 
,—Otily Winnifred and the missionary, and .Jacob ami the nature of the relationship is not by any means 


myself? O dear, no! Tliere wetx> the grown-up Ved- 
dahs all ready, and in ball-room costume too. The 


clear, and any sSudy of it is eoueeived to be either 
above the eomgiralieusiiiii, or beneath the dignity of 


dark ladigs, with all the predilections of tlie sex, had onlinary persons. A loeksinith is viewed like any 
found means, though simple ones, of adorning their oflier shiith—as a haunnerenaiid a filer of of irnng|- 
^ swarthy forms. Some were content wiyi twining tlie nay, the loeksmitli who*picks a Iix-k when sent for with 
* round white buds of the Indian jessuinine amongst this intent, is ivgnrdcd sometig^ies ns being even of less . 
tlicir dark ehistering Iiair; others uilded tlic blusspms repute than a smith; , for he hceoines associated in 
of tlie sacTtHl bo-tree, or tlic ri<;h buds of tlie passion- idea with ewtaiu gentlemen who piek*loeks for private 
flowers; wliilst one tall aspifing 1h!auty had eneireled reasons of their own. Suddenly, how’cvcr, the subject 
her brows witli a coronet cut dexterously from the lias hiHuime invested with a dignity not hemre accorded 
green shell |/ tlie slnuldm-k. Otliers wore ]ieekl.l(;e8 to it; it has risen uhuost to the rank of a science. ' 
of small limes and lilliputian oranges, and the itimson Learned professors, skilful engineers, wealthy enpi- 
fruit of the lovcy-lovey, and long sashes of plantain talists, dexterous imiehiiiists, all have paid inereased 
and pidm-leaves. A few of the men had garlands of resiicct to locks. Uolden guineas have been won by 
areca-leaves and the pink show'-flower, and altogether' opening locks, and golden regmtations have been set 
the party wore g niost picturesque appearance ns they suuiev.4int into a tremor. In sliort, a lock, like n watch ' 
ranj^ thcnikdvcs in true dancing order, clod in their or a steam-engine, is a luiiciiiiie whose coustruetion 
pure white robes. ♦ rests on prineiides wortliy ..f study, in the same degree 

There was a band too. The old missionary qeiii- th.at the lock itself is innwir'iuit as an ait>to si^iurity. 
raciice^an air ujKm an antiquated fljite, and the cook How were doors fastened in the oldtinys of Greece, 

■ and one of the housekeepers boat time of .some sort and Home,' and Egypt? AVcJsmi-w that domestic 
upon toni-lomS, or native drums. T led off with tittle arnuigeimutts must have Inul piaec in those times as 


upon toni-lomS, or native drums. T led off with tittle arnuigeimutts must have Inul plaec in those times as 
AViunifred, while Jacob stooil up with the coronetq^ in the present, although little i.s said thereon by tho^ 
damsel, and away wo went to some extraordinary tune," whose pens have told us all know of classic ages 
for missionary was evidently trying his fingers at chambers* and corridors there inutg have been, and 
the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ while the flute was asolistinately', doors to tiiein, and, most likely, fastenings to the doors, 
bent upon making it ‘ Diops of Brandyand the There seems evidence to sltow,jthat most of the doors 
tom-toms floundeiw about between thti two lueliHliM. in Greek and Homan h()use.s wore what wo should qall. 

Ytm'^ould liaVc laughed to see how wo worked folding-doors—that is, so far as comprising twO.doOl^ 
a Way at tha** douce- Winnifred and the rest seemed of leaves in each doorway. But they wire hit Wnlafeid 
quite at home at it: to me, we appeared to.'’le goiiig like modem doors, 'lliore were pivot-lmkiS. in . tim' 


throngh the signs of the zodiac, or wording our names; iiigtei above, and in the threshold below. Into whi^f, 
and addresses ofr the grass, with an occasional msh worked pivots fixed on tijp upper and lowqr 
down Uieihiddle,.by way of note of admiration. The the door; and 6n these pivots the dt^r 
Ye^tty to he ttioWng by galvanism; the hinge, one modfe of festening was iiy hnwl w 

lovffl^ilovSByf'^ljnaatl^ tliopabn-lcavaes;' wooden bar;’ ’ - 


bar plgctit across the doorway, 

.» -» 'As. .v.- .. <4 '.‘Jik. 


the tu tho arccas ^id show- is Ailt sometimes done. * Another to*^thoi| ill 

flowers; i<9ssamih.es and pas^n^we^s,. holt attached, vertically near flie | 

they lUB^ ^ and down agamwithsthe mm working into^ bole in thg thrtollw 

pjautaihko^ehtly ijaito asto&iAied the were mere inner fastenings;,hull tih^>aj|;iie^ 


iattOTA 

'9ou]d.hSiy« 




igtdy wlidt oveiyWiyi' -Tie hsg;o beeu'.some means for 
^'.tUe mit8ion,ary ly he had 'Out, fiiere was a hole lij^ 
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.^ilick the bolt, and open the door. iTiere were, in 3H 
■ jptobabilHy, locks newly resembling tho»o-*u)if in 
use; hot veiy little is kdown eoncerniiig them. ^ 
Egypt’dIA howisyer,'tinfiuestionably employ losks,' 
knd^eiy ing^hious looks they were, albeit n’ftde of 
'«#ood. Denon aftd Wilki^on bo^ met wjthirepresen- 


<tUU bilC ACVbWk niiAi/uwcAi/^ jia* u^rvAj oisiwiviav 

E^ptiSii iron key in hie posscBsion — so ancient, 
iwe^, thkt he egnsiders it to be three thousand jeears 
eld. Y^todeu loek has been used iti Egypt down 
'to the present day. There isV wooden bolt ■which 
pas8Cs<into a’ cavity in the door ;s. and tlirco wooden 
pins drop into three cavities in tiic bolt when it is in 
its right place. • The do4r is then fastened, or the bolt 
|ihot; and, in order to open it, a wooden key is inserted 
; beneath the tKdt, having tliree projecting pins, -which 
thrust ttp the.other set of pins, and*thus liberate the 
bolt ffom its imprisonment. . 

Of course, tlwa-e is no difficulty in fastening a d<ipr 
or.lid { the problem is so to fasten it that the occupier 
or owner ean%cadily unfasten it, while no one else can 
do ab, unless he holds the same key or the same secret 
methild. ITie mere circumstnneo of opening a door 
Arom the outside whigh has been locked Irom within, 
does not involve the principle of the lock, since a hole 
pierced thrttugh the door may, by a little adjustment, 
suffice for this. It is to make the lock a sealed mystery 
to all who have not*the proper key: tins is lock-philo¬ 
sophy ; and abundant has been the ingi'iiuity applied 
to this subject. ■ The Marquis of Worcefttfr, whose 
‘ Centurie of Inventions’ formed such a curious mechani¬ 
cal phenomenon in the days of (llmfios il., describes a 
wonderful lock, which was one of thi* hundred examples 
of his inventive powers. Of tliis lock, «-e are tjld tljat 
ktho owjwr, thoggh a -wbroan^niay with her delicate 
hand, vary the ways of coming to open tliq lock ten 
millions of times beyomi the knowledge of the smith 
that made it, or^)f me that invented it. S(>eond, if a 
■ strangpu’ open it, it settctii an .alarm agoing, wliicli the 
, (tr.anger cannot stop from running out; and besides, 

' tboogh. none shall be within hearing, yet it catcheth 
''ids hand us a trap doth a fox; and though far from 
7 If' loavcth such a mark behind it as 

di^ver lum if suspected.’ 

N A portion of the notable lock here described seems 
' , to have comprised the principle of tlie letter-lock or 
Combination-lock, which was well known in the*seven- 


piece ot appamtus js generally in me lorm oi a padlock. 
The lock canniH be opened until the shackle or horso- 
. shoe is lift^; this tannot be lifted until a piece of 
mem beneath,it is drawn out; and this drawing oqt 
jKcinniliGt. be ■ efihbted until certain internal mechanism 
has asshm^ a given state or relative positiqp. Tlicre 
isaterel, with #central spindle; there are studs in 
, .the one;'ah<^ notches in die other; thei%are rings which* 
•enepro^s batfel, t» govern the movements of the 
'stti9s*'kni|"npteh«', and not until all tlie studs are 
a right line, in the same plane as the 
. the be drawn out or the look 

Wfweifl'MW Abe power, after having 
jdte'loph<»' ^ rOtthd one or more of the 
okt pf coincidence 


■p'id^^jl^hot 1 


• be onened, nor 
i^t^f^oMitty to 

itl^ tjlte clmlee 
ier Biwh 
'.'ll was' 


almlwt invariably a separate key, inserted whether to 
lock pruftlocK the bolt, and^apatde of withdrawal in 
onc^oase.as in the other. '’The varietibs are far more 
numero'os tl^n most liersons would imagine. Some 
locks are named i^er the puipose to vrhich they are to 
be applied*—such as door, closet, drawer, box. cabinet, 
cupboard, bookcase, tabic, chest, caddy, and^icsk locks. 
Some are named aocordlni| to the arrangement of the 
wards or pieces of metal m the inddc—as one-ward, 
two-wartl, X-ward, 'Z-waxd, T-ward, and ■ softd-ward 
looks. Some are dead-locks, two-bblt locks, and three- 
bolt locks, according to the degree to whicli they can 
1)0' doubly of trebly iScked. 'Then there are draw¬ 
back and iron-rim, spring-stooii; and brass-case, mortice, 
and numerous other kinds of locks, whose designations 
dejicml upon a -(rariety of minor details of construction. 

To minutely dcscrilie a common warded lock is no 
easy matter, hut the leading principle is not difficult 
to understand., Let it be an Ordinary lock on an 
ordinary street-door: tliere is a bolt—a horizontal 
yicce of iron, which must be thrust out sumciently fiu* 
beyond thS edge of the door to catch in the little 
receptacle for it fixed to the door-poSt; when this is 
doifc, the dopr is locked: tlion, how to open th# door by 
drawing back the bolt. The key is inserted in the 
keyhole, and tiKmed ronnd; tlie projecting bitt or web 
of the key catches in a notch at the bottom edge of the 
licit, and for»-8 the bolt to move by the leverage 
applied. Hut the wards—what and where are they ? 
The wards are thin pieces of iron, placed directly in 
the pathway wljich tlie bitt must follow; they are 
Blumbling-blocks, wliicli can only bo passed by cutting 
holes in tlie key just of the proper size, shape, and 
lAsitiun; the obstacles cannot be removed, but the key 
is trimmed and adjusted so as to pass by thrtn. 

Here is the principle of security in an immense 
majority of ow locks. Every warded lock has a key • 
expressly to fit it, with" clefts or apertpros'suited to 
the particular shape of the wards ; if a different, key be 
used, the solid part of tli^ bitt or web would drive up 
against the wards, niid its further progress be stopped. 
But an ingenious man—^ruguc or honest as the case 
may be—can adjust a piece of strong wif* so as to get 
the requisite leverage, and to take a circular course 
within the lock by avoiding the wards altogether: thus 
is the lock opened, and the security iiiiperiled. Hence 
has arisen a demand for the exercise of. ftirthcr 
ingenuity, in the construction of loeks'wMch could not 
so rcadite be opened by such means. The timbkr is 
the piece of mechanism employed in most of these 
safBty-idEks. It is not a very gixid name; but as one or 
moi-e pieces of nlfetal tumble dbwn ^cr the ptoeesses 
of locking and ujdocking, we may jierhaps permit 
them to deserve .the name of tumbiers. 

• One of the most impirtant tumbler-lockS—that for 
which Messrs Chubb have obtained several patents— 
ris really a beautiful meclianical contrivance. There is 
a bitt or wA to the key; and there is a potcli in the 
bolt, i^ainst-wliich the bitt acts, to shoot'the b<dt by 
thS leverage api^ied. Biit (here is aom^thin^o • stop, 
not the movement of thq key itself (fbvijtem . are not, 
or need not l^e any wardsX hnl thA movement of the 
bolt. There i%a stud proj«ting from t^e side of -the 
bolt.; and this, stud eateh^ in holes {^rced ihrou^i 
six.nttib plates trf itbn tat 

these plates ate the tmftbl^ f' oAdPaAliV' 
dulm- .posltto which, 'they 'tna^, lite^atii^.'tela^^Sly to' 
each '-othfr, almigdlte- 
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the tuiiiblors rotlior too muciii pr r»Uit*r too little— i^uciplo In <tlie Bj nmiih loolt.' Vvhut are the dmnctis 
either defect will'pro^Pht the tfolt firom imwiiy 5 and tlint a person, without tlie proper shall thPust all 
what is more, If a false key raises one of tlio upublers the six sliders to tltp exart disfauee, jifithor moro nor 
too hiffh, >thQ tumbler i» caught hold of by rf ‘ diteetor,’ leas ? fp the first d)laeo, sveiy slider is capable of 
and held iw such a way that nothing hut the real key alsuinfug aoy one of ti lar^ uuiuber of different posU* 
will release it again j and thus not only is it exceed- lions, only cuo of which can be the right one: and as 
ingly diffleult to effect an opening with a false key, hut this is eiiiuilly time of all tli(> sliders, tlw mumher 
the very attempt to do so is betrayed by the deU'ctor of wlolive positions becomes cnonfloiisly great Mr 
apparatus. Bramah Iws Alculated dliut, in Ijutvlebriftwl Jd-slider 

A curious ciremnstaneo concerning oije of Chubb's Ux‘k,llienuinlK>rofviu1u(ioiisi8CW,6fil,(!12,8<)7,1(18,000 
locks was made nublic at one of the meetings of the Iiisti- —a uuiuher of »li wh, it is needless (0 n'mark,»wc can 


A curious ciremnstaneo concerning oije of Chubb's Ux‘k,llienuinlK>rofviu 1 «(ioiisi 8 C 7 n, 6 fil,(! 12 , 8 <) 7 , 
locks was made public at one of the meetings of the lusli- —a uuiulier of »li wli, it is needless (0 n'mark,»wc can 
tnte of Civil Kngiuoers tayeitr or two ago; it wis so far form 110 conception. It liiis beim said, liowever, that if 
significant, as to shew that a very strong inducement a person could 1 ount 100 m a*second,_ko must keep on 
was yet not sufficiently strong to lead to (lie successful counting lor nuwe than a tliousnnd million years—supj 
nii-ltiniT Ilf t.lin Wk. Tt nimeivia that a biirular. who nosing him to lx-ttic Wiindering JcW—bcSiic h<h eouM 


was yet not sufficiently strong to lead to the successful 
picking of the lock. It appeals that a burglar, who 
had bwn a locksinitjj before ho fell iiiSo eiil haliits, 
and who was undergoing punishnitnt .as a convict at 


posing him to lx- ttic Wandering Jew—bcSiie lx* eoulrl 
nuistcr this numixtr 1 11 w ouUI of course be ridiculous to 
suppose that the absolute s.itit\ of the lo(>k. is indlsUrcd 


I’ortsmouth, repeatedly affirmed that he Jould pick •b'» such vast rows of figures; l.ut it m-ertaiid> true, that 
aiiv lock ever constructed. Whether tTio nroii*et the notches in the sliders lulrait of such permutations. 


any lock ever constructed. Whether ttio projixa 
emanated from Messrs (Ihtihb, or from the government, 


the notches in the sliders luhnit of such permutatious. 
Alost newspuiKT rt'iiders must Ix' moritbr less familiar 


is not stated, but an offer was mtulc to the man with the lix'k-eontioiersy of IB.'il: how that an Ame- 
to the rollowiiig effi*et:—That one of Cljubb’s loCks, rican came iner to KiiiJ.md, and s]xik' slightingly of 
propi>rly looked, and Iho key removed, should he .the locks nllide by our eminent l 8 ck-,miths ; how that he 


subjected to his skill in picking; tliat luiother lix k, 
exactly similar to it, should bo placed in Ills hands. 


sent iiotu'e to one of thc'-e tirms that lie would, on a 
given d.iy, pick one ot their locks, fiiiJ dul k; how that 


for him to examine in any way, anils as long as ho ho a"cepled a ehalieiigu of forty yeais’ standing, put 
likoil; tliat ho should be provided with hies and wire, fmth by miother film in the fiiU|?low of seeuiity and- 
and all the tools which he might state, to be necessary ecrt.dnt} ; how that, after an hiiposing and formal 
for him to make bis pick-hxk apparatus, together with nrrungenetit of^reliiiimaiies, he pieked the lock and 
blank keys to fit the pin of the lock; that he should handled the golden lewaid; how lie afterwards put 


linve three months to make liis attempt; that if he 
suceccdwl in opening the lock by these moans, and *in 


forth a eounter-clflillwige, olleiiiig ti still larger reward 
to any oiio who ibulil pick ///•> lock, or ..itlier a lock 


the spt>eiffcd time, lie shoulil receive a frei* jiardon from patented by au Ameiie.m firm uitli which ho was cou- 
tho government, and u reward of Tj. 100 Iruui Meshra ueeledr All this was ol iiiufj}i ]>uhiic»i’oiKiniot^b 

Chubb. It is further stated, that wlnsievor, by over- duniig the suniinor and autiiinn of 1861. So -ftr as 
lifting (he tumblers, he sot the detector 111 action, and n-gards the cliallenges and tlw results, wo gladly avoid 
thus iiiipeili'd Ins further nrogress, the iuh1h'i» sot tlie tliei-ontroversies to which they led. These controversit* 8 , 
detector free, in order that tVere^night be iiotliing to like luanj others, deponded on the precise meaning 
embarrass him beyond the tumbler principle of the attached to the words usisl. To pick a hK-k « a feat 
loi'k. Nevertheless, all tliis euticing rew anHailcd: the dcsciiUid m three small worils, hut tile discussion 
poor fellow »worked until his skill mid patience were sliewid tliat diflcrent persons attm-hwl diflerent mcon- 
cxliaustod, and then gavo up the attempt ns liopeless. nigs to the feat so designated. Two things, liowever, 
The lock of another celebrated firm, Mes-srs Br.imnh, h.iic lx>on x-rj generally admittiKl: that Mr Hohhs 


is very different from that of Messrs Olinbli, ainl is ilispl.ijod nmarkalile skill, delicacy of toucii, imd 

• _ _ •. . .1 _.j_U ... I... .. I * 1 <mA .* 


perhaps still more delicate in detail; it is, at mijinte, 
more difficult tb deseiibe. Wo niiiat, 1111 mleiivouring 
to understand the principle of its constructing!, illsmiss 


p.iiicnoe ill Ins oix-iatiuiiH; ami that it is important to 
kuow*the best or the worst which can bo done in 
lock-pickiiig, in Older that both lock-makers and kk'k" 


from Uiought the ordinary oblong mdungulaf box, and uscis iu.iy know what tiny arc about, Wlijtcver be 
consider the BranuiU hxk to consist luiiiufy ol»*two tlio ri nit of the Anglo-Ai. rican bntik^oii wbich po 
Ixirrel^or cylinders, oiJe turning witlftii tlie otlier. Tlio opinion is offered licic—tliere qaii be*notlmig rash or 
inner barrel must turn round, in, order that a stud, unfair in saying, that imblic biSiefit must ultimately 
which projects from one end, may act uixm n«>V pro])ei spring from tlie close -H'rutiny to*w liicb lock<s:onstrao> ' 
*tlic bolt 1 and the mechanism is such as to proveut tlws tion has been subjected. 

nwolving of the barrel, unless tlirougli the influence of Tlie yjek-lock theory is a umre extensive on« than 
a very peeuligr key. There ore six or more sliders—thin most iwrsons imagine. The I'omnissioners of Metro, 
picees of steel, which slide in grooves in theinner barrel;- politau I’olico *n Scotland Yard, are said to have in thoit 
thero is a ciroular plate, concentric witli tlic liarrals; possession neatly :> (onwciglikof piek-locks wni w|q 
and tliAinner barrel cannot revolve imtil eertain iiotelies keys, taken from l)uigl.ii s and susjwcted pwsoni. Ond, 
in the #liders.coinojdc with the plane of the plate. Tlie system of operation is to obtain, for a shert^une, p 6 J«a 
notch©* irtJ in^^jfularly platcwl on tlio slider session of the true key of a lockf take so 

hariiSir the iiok*h near one ead,ttUotlK!r^eft''iiiCmidiWo, froniPthis in wax, and so fashion an i}^ 

and so on; and this is phinned to embarrass Bie mov<y *iall K-rvo the purpose of the key. Aa<jtb(jp-.s^Wj 
raent* of any one who has not tlio right key. The key iugly very cxlram-diuury te the uinniiiAted-tCOWj*^ 
has stt or lAoro cleft* in it* end, corresponding to the passing ,Bome siffistanco through ttw J^hole teW m 
nwntier of sliders. On being inserted in tiio koyholo, it look, to take an Impression of the waiite OT 
messes the en^ of tlio sliders, and forces thetp all along an(l then to mn*B tools i^irrosponding with ^ 

Seif raMeetiye groove* io the oxoet dUtanoes reimirod. sion. A third system consist* in imnovliiffaisjM^ 
Some rf the best of tW looks have mt&y »s of the spring wh^U acta ni>OT the bdtin 



eigiiteoh sliders; and if any one of these hapres*^ dn 
the mhnitest degree too much or too llttio, the notches 
•win not ooin<ad«> kad thselook cannot he opened. , 
Biwery ecboel.boy Who lias sidvanoed w tkr tut Ckiu- 
hination ands-BennntAUon, Imoera how rapicUy. the 
atunhef of diffimnt tummgeinenM of n eerieti of objects 


» counter-wcijpit appliea m « pecntier w; amifpe 
testing and trying* tigs tutu Were Ot lil|aete,vi>ne Vt 
arriving at tho desired reeult by'* end teMU,, , 

__V*. AAHjlviesMau# ii tanas Aiit ileiiffilliM h 


It is gttite extraordinary 
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The American loclcnientimieil in a former paragrapli, 
and dipiiiflcd by, thephaine of the Parantoptitt Perflm- 
tatioii-^k, i« a truly romarkablo piece io^ mcchanisn^. 
whetlier its practice,I advantaftes te greater oriesa tttan- 
ftioso of En^lisft make. Tlid key it,«elf is on tlip |sermu- 
tntion principle. “TIjc bitt^or w^teonsists of a number 
ejf different studs of steel, of different lengtlw; tltey afb 
all movable^ afid are attached to the kpy by a pin 
which funs through them all. Tlie shortest puiy be in 
the middle, or at tne near cntl, or at the 'remote eiul^ in 
short, there feay be es many fx»rmatnlions as can bo 
produced by a given number of‘’different objects—say 
six. 'Rm owner of .the lock lias, tlitrcfore, practically, 
an almost unending stfrics of keys, for lie can alter the 
key directly aft&’ locking!’ the lock. Now, the interior 
of the lock contains such rows of tumbCcrs, one acting 
upon (* falling into another, that, having hoen locked by 
the k^y in one of its shapes, the bolt cannot be with¬ 
drawn by any other arrangement of the studs in the key. 
nie etlect is very curious; for even if a duplicate-ksy' 
were made by surreptitious means, the owner could 
rendjrit instiffitly valnclc.ss, by altering tlio studs of 
his own key-before lockitig, and taking care not to 
rctunAigain to the previous mrangonient. The lock, 
in fact, becomes a diffesont lock after each tfueration of. 
,the key. It may be said, perhaps, that this argument 
cuts both w^&ys; that the surreptitious key may make 
the true key powerless, instead of the reverse. This may 
jiossiWy be. the case; ftnd if so, it is one of tlic points wiiieli 
ought to be considered in testing tiie j;elalivo value of 
Ificks in practice. We have only to do ■with” W here ns 
an example of benutiftil and ingenious contrivance. We 
beliovo that tlie makers, and Mr llSbbs biiuself, state 
their utter inability to.pick this lotilC; but this proies 
nothing; for we may be quite certain that neither Messrs 
Kramidi Kor Messrs ChuBb, nor any other ruaWs of | 
safety-locks, wliglhcr Riiglish or American, will claim 
to possess the power of picking their own unpiokable, 
impeccable lockSj, The question is, whether any iaio 
can undertake to pick all locks. Such triumph of luck- 
picking has Bot yet been achieved, we believe. 

It is, perfiaiis, scarcely necessary to observe, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred locks, orcieii a much 
greater ratio than this, arc for such common purposes 
as render quite needless such elaborate s.afety arrange-' 
ments; it is for special coses, where valuable property 
is to be guanled, that all the.se movable tuml>lc||s and 
movable slides and movable liitts are deemed necessary. 
If America and England can tqach cacli oilier anything 
new, whether in locks or reaping-machines, both will in 
the end benefit ^y so doing. 

housbIiolt) logic. 

TnjERE is a mode of reasoning with which every one 
mnst'be pcffectly familiar, but which it is nqt easy to 
dcsignotiS, nntesS italic under tlie title of ‘ Household 
Logic.*' \ A phmt'pf'' universal growtlij 4t pos.spsses all 
the iniinnl^ t<^iether \«tth ail the irritating properties 
of t'^’StingiQg nettle. It is indigenous iti every dmii- 
(.cile,ntta4BS Us h^eSt pcrilectlon in tlie warmer regions' 
inrrabHiti^ tlie kitdien-range^ fipimshcs in the stlli- 
Toom, ania^^ets up with Biliprisilig vigour between 
the',cbl|to of thb’ atih! ffehw. : la ao system of login 
hitlierw Tiis it bb^ dassb^. Whately has 

, ;wt'lerfwk1itn»»*4''lVlB''his/f^i*U8es'y ^ 'hits' i&wArt, 'or. 
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essn^ on household logic is penned ,*by one everj' way 
diffident Jf her own poweis «of andlysjng so difficult 
a suhjMt—-one who, in short;, licsitates on' the very 
thresho^ to inquire 'whdthor h^ owu'^asonlng faculties 
may ndt have been occasionally at fault, and whether 
her pmtenSioiiB to a common-sense judgment upon 
common-place topics may not sometimes have been put 
forward ratlfcr ostentatiously. Giving myself, how¬ 
ever, the benefit of this doubt, I may venture bring 
forward a few instances of the deviations of household 
logic from the common syllogistieal forms of argtiment. 

I’ay ing a vif it recently to an intimate friend, in whose 
hcyisnhold arrangements 1 took an especial interest, it 
M'ds tnyvfortunc on one or twm occasions to be present 
at tltose little iuterlocutorj' contentions which 'will at 
times, in spite o’f all liuman prevision, baffle tlic most 
dctennhied lover of pence. My friend occupied a smiill 
suburban vilWi, rich in the ardiituctural advantages 
of its class; for,though cut off mini that entire eom- 
piunity oft brick and mortar enjoyed by the houses 
opposite—like the cockle-shells of the nursiTy rhyme, 
standing ‘all in a row'—it could yet boast of that 
contiguity of garden-wall which ofihrs tlie greatest 
liicitify for strangcT cats to cxcliange amicable greetr 
irigs, and to dip their wliiskcrs into the milk-cans of 
tliuir iicighbouivi. A) pertinacious in their encroacli- 
inents 'were tiiese animals, that no room in tiie iioiisc 
w'as secure agdhist their depredations. Whenever a 
window or a door was by any luifipy chance left open, 
so that tlicy could slink through it unperceived, they 
seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of the fact. 
Taken by siiiprise, you would stumble over them on 
tlio stairs, at tlie imminent, risk of dislocating your 
co’lhu'-bone. Tlie ojK'iiing of a closet-door—the stori'- 
Toom-diKir especially-- would startle them iu*lhc midst 
of tho guilty' plca.sures of tiie cliase. Not imfrtviucntly, 
too, tliey might ho found rciKJsing, like th(‘ sweep of 
Montagu House,- sullying witli sooty feet llic dainty 
whtLC licd-covorings, or cejlcHl cozily up among tlio 
snake-like folds <>t- a vt'w bo.a-tippot incautiously 
deposittxl on tlic pillo'w. But to my logic. 

C}nc day my friend hapiiened to espy a ijisli of oysters 
with open .shells, whiehhad been ordered in lor lunelieon, 
deposited on a chair close beside the garden-door, wliieh 
stood partially open. 'Susan was called up, and duly 
but quietly admonished on the impropriety of the pro¬ 
ceeding. H(w immtsliate and unhesitating-answer was : 
‘There arc no cats about the house to-day!’ Now, 
1 lifuT sc^-n a gocsl deal of the mesmerists, and been 
a frequent witness of tlic prescient power exlnbited 
by \bc uiaguctised sleep-walker; still, knowing the 
circumstances of*tiie case as 1 did, I own ffiat, in 
my waking simpliipty, tlio astounding omuiscieiiec of 
Simn’8 retort fmrly amazed me. Iterhaps tlio fault 
lity in my own want of comprehension ;’bnt l' frankly 
confess, I could not see the force of her argnment. Her 
•mistress, hoivever, who possibly did, ventured to ask: 

‘Are you sure of that? How do you know ? ’ 'fo 
whjeh pertinent question, Busan’s reply >vas event more 
startling than her foiroer one. . »•< 

‘ Beeaute I sliould not have left the oyater? tliere, if 
there had beonj 1 ’ Wh»t fonowod-thii i 'scarcely know, 
but I savtroy fi^end getttng very red.; and ifeelit^ sOme 
’apoplectic symptoms inysbiii I loaned back on tlie sofa, 
covering my ihop vriHi my handkerchief, and, like'the 
hero of Alabama,' shut I# te wy pvatidi.! 

Again, one Sit{uhiy''hot lot^ bn veMning from 
church, vw satdowffittrarbi^edf^ng-Hbo#* Oor, 
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could not matdf-iitlly.altjjr the case, 8?elng that, «k all 
cooks wore awaie,tiicre Are, certain, laws whltfb rule the 

VnciSl^. OllS'Jti <1 a ‘ MsVstasA'nM aea 'Ava* 


iluuntod Busan, driven from the strou^old Vf her; 
argument, took refuge in an outpost, aej 'Ipundly 
tleclared tj»at ‘she did not know what time to put 
it dolvn to, the fire, for the clock was half an hour t<x) 
fast I ’ Her mistress only sighed over the waywardness 
of cihel^ in general, and of her own in particular; and 
disndsscd tlie uncalcuiating logician, ruminating very 
{Ktssibly the while on Wordsworth’s lines— 

‘ At Kilvo, there was no weather-coefc, •» 

And tiuit’s tile reason why.’ * 

On another occasion, I reinomhcr tlfitt tlie are.a-gate 
w.as all at once seized with an umtccountaide motive 
energy wliicli notliiiig cmdd taiue dow,. Doubtless, 
feeling itself to be ir useful luwssorY in all eases of 
oiwn counsel, it obstinately refused every ficrsnnsion 
to adopt the carly-elosing movement. Aly friend wa8 
in desjiair. ‘ 'riiere, Husan,’ site said—‘ tifere is Unit 
areajgate ojjon again.’ But determined iievi-r to bo 
taken off a disadvantage, Susan was as r^aily as ever 
witli iter pceiiliar logic; ‘ I can’t keep it slnit; it flies 
open of itself!’ ‘Then lia-k it.’ ‘I Tliis reply 

of Susan’s, to put tlic gentleat construction upon it, was 
undoubtedly proving too inueli. It was one of tliose 
alarniiiig explosions of tlic reasoning faculties wiiicli, 
scattering every particle of truth to tlie winds in tlic 
effort to sound big, forcibly reminds the liearer of the 
bursting of one of Prince Jiupert’s drop.s. 

'The above are but a few instances of ratiiMaiiution 
out of tlic many which liave come under my oifn 
cxporicncp, wherein liousehold logic lias played a con¬ 
spicuous jiiirt: tlic test—hoard long ago—have e.seape(l 
me; these, ns the more recent, liaviiig#aloiiu retained 
a plaee in iny memory. But the chambers' of the 
iiiiiid need not be riinsuekcd for the stores that li» at 
every one’s Ibrcsbold. MostjOeugle can recall to mind 
certain ijueer retorts luirleil at tiuuhselves, 'wliieh have 
seemed to hover for a momoiit about the hallowed 
preeinets ofsffomc iixed and determinate iMiiut of truth, 
hut never touched it; like those balls one secs sus¬ 
pended in upper air simply by the play of a fountain, 
again and again approiu'liing the point of gravitation, 
imt ever failing to attain it. IIow' few, in tlie familia¬ 
rity of social imtercourso, know Iiow to exorcise tlie 
graceful virtue of rendering a straiglitforward answer 
to a straiglitforward question ! Tlic Society (S1‘ Prieiids 
liavc l;gen ciiargcd witli a habit of rcplyinil to«*Onc 
questio* by anotlior. Tliis mode ofTrocetHling would 
be an inealcnlablu gain to many, it were only on 
account of the advantage it aflbrds in. allowing leisure 
fur tlie second speaker to gatlicr up his turucs, and | 
return to the charge, wliicli lie might te supiiosed to' 
do witli some hope of making a successful rejoinder^ 
iiy the time he received an aas^rer to lii^own query. 
It is true that some sliglit degree of confusion wilL at 
first sight, appear likely to result from tliis order of 
things out, as, it would eventually tuni out, by no 
means an inextricable confusion. In qpe jnstance, k 
small amount of banter, judiciously Jntiiwaocd; in 
another, a scarcely appreciable quantum of lighting' 
off the direqt Jlrie.of reply to a reasonable interroga¬ 
tory,; and the^deshmd o^ect is gained, i'or instattee, 
lot US suMUlfe Smith to, asit Jones s ‘ Wiero do you 
dine tor 4 ay»;jo)iiest'. To which migdrt bo i^spOTided, 
ofto* tha maiita^sOf ttw i^ehratea Irish echo: ,f Where 
do #o« ^Uli, I am engage^at Utom.' 

‘ Wmi, tW.'aai if .Now, settiw# thesu^|MjiT<»B »8 

of this *rwMgi^»mit whiel* onejis^hei’ w 

made piK»mpt 0 f,to anblh^ia.ih ciMiiMrt flidl to.^fifce tlte. 

kitoiugehf 

thexiattse of amity 

qom^ouily theewmitos iff 


Kas clearly some intention of asking Jones to dinner, but 
Joyes, far some reason beqt’ knJ^o to himself, wishes 
^ decline, and therifforo fetorfs tne question. Smith, 
utterly unconscious of the fact, anigmucos Ms doiaeatio 
intentions, and tlic jiatli of Jones is eftar before Min. 
Without*! being driigm to^tlie painfiil aiternativo of 
wfusihg, apd, by so doing, perliaps interrupting ^ 
friendly reht^uns of years’ standing, lie is in a condition 
at once to lay Ills hand on liis lieart, and to th^reply of 
his sinterlocutor: ‘ I dine at hoine,’*to answer like a 
man and a bfStiier: ‘ And so dfi J.’ • , 

With tlioso clusinS remarks, tlirown out for the 
benefit of those whom they may concern, I take leave 
of an imiiortant subject of consideration, of which 
bnt a smalt-part is included ill tho'Ui.arrow scope of 
Ilouscliold Log'w. , 

--- 1 _«... 

CHlllSTMA^i IN TIIH METKOPOBIS. 

•Tpa first indication of tlic approacli of Christmas—a 
literal ‘note of preparation,’ generally steals over us 
ill tins crowded city in a dream of tlie'*iilght.. Somc- 
wliere iiliout tlie iicgiiiiiing of Dcccrater, in the liiiall 
hours ‘ ayont tlie twal’,’,ii sense of soiiiotliing Slysian 
.qualifies ode’s quiet slumber; jhen a faint and distant 
sound of sweet liannony glides agreeably upon the car, 
and grows louder and louder, aiul we drcaRi rapturous 
dreams, and fioat auioiig a countless liost of singing 
seraphs hriglit--on, and on, and dm, wlion, suddenly, 
witli a start, oiw wakes to find tlie dream not all a 
dream, tt'tir di*o, lieneatli your windoir, is a band 
of b'reiicli-liorn.s, fluff's, oboes^ and troiiibone.s, war¬ 
bling the pasturfR s^inpliony of ,II;iiulel witli low- 
toned instnimems'y whose quiet voices tloill you with 
pleasure. I’aiiisiiig in your lireath, you drink in every 
note, ifiid listen greeijjly till tlie s^aiii hiL coaseiiq 
then a stentorian voice rings tli rough tiie ibg and mist 
and moisture, invoking in keiialf of all and sundry 
witliin jieariiig, ‘a merry Olirisltims lyul a liappy new- 
ycar.’ Then you droji off once more to sleep, in the 
dreamy intervals of wliicli the strain is r^iewed again 
and again; and you rise in tlic morning with the full¬ 
blown cotisciousuess tliat Christmas is at hand, and 
that all tlic world, mid the London world in pprliuular, 
is teund to be ns nierry mid as liappy as it can be. 

So the ‘ waits ’ tiaving tiius warned you of the 
advent of the great aiinuitl fnet, you tegiq to look 
abont*in your walks abroad for the verification of 
it; anil though it yet yants tliree week's or more of 
Ciiristmas-dny, tlicrc is no limk of indication^of what 
is expi'cied. In aiitieipa/oii of, the fitem expen¬ 
diture of ready ciisli-^tlic most interesting consideration 
of tlio season lo a London tradp*—and wlucli expen¬ 
diture every shopkeeper is dutifully anxious' to engross 
as far ns possible to liimself, a tiious'nnd different 
persuasivg devices are already filacarded and proibscly' 
exhibited. ‘ Cbristmas Tresents ’ ft^ms a monster-line 
in tlie posters gm tlie walls and in the shup-windouss. 
Infantine appeals in gignutic tppe cover tlie boarding. 
‘.Do, Papa, Buy Me’ so-and-soj so-and-so 
Uotted out in a few hours by ‘ 'fUe New Patgnt Wigi' , 
BO tliat the appeal remains a perplexing pogitle 
affecllmato pmeuts, till both are in turn Mmte^V 
o«t by a tliird piwtcr, announcing the sacfdfiGQi q^; 
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’prodjgiott* activity toldng tin» l>y ih& fo^ocki; ^ 


,. These ai’O & few of the bit^ palms thjis early 
atrbtched forth to‘'eatGh a<ehare qf the goldeh show^ 
i^Kmt to fail. *'■ . ^ 

Bht jfoesQ and such as these are very mmor and sub- 
O^iofUe preparations. Eating and. drinkuig, after all, 
are the.cmef and Jiarainoun't obligations of the Chi’st- 
inas se^qp. ‘ As the^ month grows olchir, the groat 
gastronomic anniversary is herulhed at' every turn l)y 
signs nfore abundant and Ices equitiocal. Among tiio 
driers in eatables, one and all of whom are now putting 
y in thqir sickles for the hat vest, the grocer, who is inde¬ 
pendent of the weather, leads .off thq, dance. Long 
beforet^he IjoHy and the mistletoe have come to town, 
he has receiv^ his stock of Oiristv'ins fruit, on the 
sole ofwliich, it may be, the profit or loss of the wliolo 
'year’s, trade is depending. Eor munths past, he has. 
been locoupied at every leisure hour in breidcing to 
. {netes the reeky mass of conglomerate gravel, dirt, 
stieVi, and fruit wliich, under tite designation of 
. enrrantts, came to iiim from the flocks; and it is not before 
he has got rid of near^haif the gross weight, that the 
’ indispensable currants are fit to meet the eyes of the 
public. TKs is one of the nuisances of liis trade, and 
. forms a ceremony which, as every housekeeper knows 
well enough, is but* indifferently performed after nil. 
The currants, tolerably cloan^ aiyl professionally 
moistened, occupy a conspicuous place'la lshi| window, 
along with the various sorts 'of raisins—^snltaniis, 
Muscatels, and Valencuis—date#, pNJios, preserves in 
pots, and candied lemons and spicou, huilt up in tlie 
■m«?t attractive and gaudy piles and pyramids, edged 
souwi wiffi boxoj^of forefen confections, adornld with 
admirable specimens of the lithographic art, and all 
ticketed in clean new flgitres at astonishingly low prices. 
The gin-shops, or, to speak.more politely, tlie whie- 
vanlt^ now be^ln to brush up. They wash and 
varnisii over their soiled paint, cleanse the outsides 
and decoratS .the insides of their faded saloons; and 
eobcocting new combinations of fire-water, prepare for 
!• thirsty wtrerty new incentives to oblivions iutcnipc- 
- raihce. Every third-rate inn and bnck-strcct piiblic- 
. house is the centre and fucutf of a goose-club, the 
announcemeDt of which stares you in the face twenty 
' U'mes $n the course of a day’s walk. They oyffj their 
existeuce to the improvidence and want of economy of 
tlfe labelling and lowest classes. A small weekly sum 
subsgriMd iw tliirtccn weeks, entitles each subscriber 
to AgOpsCj aaJ' by increasing his weekly dole, he may 
besides the gc^se, a couple of bottles of spirits. 
.T^» distribution of geese and gin takes place on 
CeriStmas-eye: and in large working establishments, 
whm gofMC-dub'a favourite institution, ami 
wlidre, for tng uiost part, the innkeeper is ntSt allowed 
to meddler tlie, choice of the birds is decided by .the, 
tloow dice, th% thrower of tae highest cast 

havihg clitape. We will drop in at the hour 

^ wM '^teess the eonsummatlon of one ^ 

aud'the great cattle-show insSaker 
. TheFrIt% .^half a ttm wei^t hga, 

■poine to the lords* 
uadtPdaof'.tiwu- 
■|ad#.te}ni'al*' 
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The bubble repafati<di'(mtweigh8 ^ Ipve of lucre, oud 
kThe is satisfied.with his bargdp, who slmll complain? 
Hap^ is thfe butcheat who has been enabled to,purchase 
a prize-^phc is not disposed to liidit his candle under 
.a bushed. If he imve room in front of his shop, be will 
tether |^s dear bargain, during the short hours; of day¬ 
light, 'to a post la iVont of his doorway—where, a good 
fat Qx being a special favourite with the public, ho is 
patted and petted by them as they stop.iu’mups to 
admire his vast iwoportions. The unwieldy beast, 
ornamented with ribbons and fisvours, gases moodily' 
around him, now plucks a mouthflil of hay, and now 
utters a sonoi'oiis beUow-,-a lament for the pastures of 
hi I*calfijpod. , 

IiCt us now transport ourselves to Covent Garden on 
the eve of Christauas-week. It iq late on Friday night, 
.and to-morrow is the last Satui'day’s market before 
Ciiristmas-day. The market, which for the last two 
months has been^redolcnt of the dCinp odour of toe sere • 
and yellow, leaf, is now to blossom in a few short hours 
f>1th renewed brilliancy. The bells of the city have not 
yet struck the hoiu-s of midnight, when from the various 
avenues which lead into Covent Gmdon, the sound of 
wheels is hemd on all sides, and a continuous' stfoain 
of carts' and Vagons pours into the open space, wliich, 
in less tlian an,hour, is rendered impassable- to any 
but adventurous foot-passengers. At the first glance, 
toe whole burdqpi of the numberloss wains appears one 
mass of evergreens; it looks as though Birnam Wood 
hod actually come to Dunsmane. Immense quantities ‘ 
of holly and fir, witli here and there a Imiigh of laurel, 
shew the demand of Ahe Londoners for winter venlure. 
The mistletoe-bough, which has hung like an-invertod 
goosoberry-bush from the old apple-tree all toe summer 
long, and a fine specimen of wliich is good ut tills nick 
of time for half-a-gainco, to say nothing of the kissing, . 
wiuch wo lionet presume to value, appears this year 
in quantities truly enormous, aud, we should think, 
unprecedented. -I'he market now presents a noisy and 
interesting spectacle. The liawliiig and roaring of 
drivers, too backing<$rwaili 8 to make room for privileged 
new-comers, the cliaflbring of dealers, who are not at 
all Sugry, passionu'tc as tliey seem, the grajppliiig foot of 
Jiorses, aud fifty minor sounds, perplex tlie car, as much 
as the dim vision docs toe eye, of dark figures Ililtiiig 
rapidly about hither and thither, by the light of a hun¬ 
dred lanterns constautly dodging up.aiid down, and the 
steady glare of tlie gas overiiead. In tlu^midst of all this 
apparent confusion, however, business is doing and dune 
by whol(%alc. By tliree or four o’clock,-a good half of 
thevyariottS w'ares, iirickly as well as palatable, brought 
to market, are ts'insferred to j»bw prbprietors,-and are 
already off, most of them without breaking bulk, to 
different quarters Sf the town. Long before the dawn, 
toe din has ceased altogctlicr, and the cause of it has 
vanished. The traders of the market are mostly on the 
spot before four o’cloefe and are now active in preparing 
the show oft winter fruit which is to adorn the tables pf 
the weallliy in the coming festival. Before ten o’cldck, 
th#ai-cadols ih trim, for visitors, and custom^, and a 
tempting array of all, tifet the depto of can 

produce is ran^fed.in artjistic order.. There are,apples 
of all hues aiifi sizes, among which the brown russet, toe 
goldett bob, the Blhston pippins, are pretbminent. 
Among tire pears are tite ht^ winlei;-{)^ the delicious 
Clwrmpatel, and the bitoojtiwtowitb. x’Inen.tofeie are,, 
foreign and hot-housd trenaj^^)! and humous; 
largp.Erwiyi' biffins 

frmHonolfeandlnnlmdfiei^i^ ' 
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Cn^MB'E^'S EBIMBTJ-ROH JOTSl^AIi. . 


•wliicli nature novel*gave them 5 flovrors <Jut from coloured 
paper, flowers modWl^ ii^wiuc,flowers Stinted*cotton, 
fabrics, flojrers carveddellbfttelrjhrom turnips and beet¬ 
root—in brifflit and bi$Uianc contrast w}th tllb dark-. 
^en holly and the tfere and russet hue of theVintcr 
fruit. Kc^witbstanding )^is artiflcial attipupt at golour, 
the show i^on the whole, much more suggestive to the 
palate than captivating to the eye. You eaunot help 
noticing a prodigious number of sapliog flrs, some trans- 
pliuited ‘into pots, and trained, cropped, and clipiied into 
rogulorcliapes for Christmas-trees; most of these are sold 
naked as brought to market, but some few are loaded 
with fruit, oranges, lemons, and clustered grapes, and 
liberally adorned with imitative flowers and vjreatlll!. 
The confectioners purchase these trees, and load the 
branches with choice delicacies under vArious disguises, 
and will present each member -of a customer’s frinily 
with an appropriate token of affectionate ijemcmbrance. 
This- practice of ploiddng fruit from the Christmas- 
tree, which is growing more and more pi-%valent in 
English ihmilies, is of German origin, and is said to* 
owe its increasing popularity in England to the custom 
of the royal family, whoso Christmas-tree is pretty 
sure to be fully described in tlic fashionable joumaiak 
But we must leave the market to tlui eustomerss 
■who are now thronging in, and pursue our way east¬ 
ward. The weather is pwisely in th\t condition 
which any alteration wonhf improve^^ close, warm, 
and. wet, with a drizzling rain, and witliout the 
remotest sign of what every butcher, lishmongtT, and ; 
poulterer is praying for—a frost. But every phase of 
the weather has its peculiar plienomena in this crftical 
season ; one is visible in tlic spare and comparatively 
Lenten aspect, as yet, of the butchers’ sliops. They ase 
afraid to sxjiose to show thgir prize-meat; and tlie fat 
cattle, though probably all by this time slain, sire left 
, banging in the slaughter-house. So the butclicrs make 
an extra show witli evergreens iind saw-dust, and a few 
—only a few -prize-shcep, w’liose broad backs bpar- 
their history inscribed in inch-long characters, declaring 
wl>ero and by whom they wefts bre^and tod. In a few 
boiirs, they will be cut up, and then you may learn, if 
you like* fr<*a similar labels, by wliom each joint ^ill 
be eaten. That smart-looking countryman yonder, 
standing on tl»e kerbstone, he witli tlic green wide¬ 
awake, cutty stiiock-frock, corduroy breeches, and 
sliort, heavy liigh-lows, is another of the phcnomeiia 
whose nppearagee here is duo to warm wcatlior in 
winter. Crowding Mid fluttering round his ftsst are a 
group of tifty hungry ducks, whom he, their*cautious 
owner, has not dared to kill, lest in so doing 1 « shpuld 
kill hi% profits; so,' three days agoi he brought his 
gabbling friends alive to market, and has already 
reduced their number to one-haff.. The famished 
birds are peeking desperately at a few grains of barlojj, 
which ■ he occasionally dispenses from his pocket in 
homeopathic doses, merely to keep them from stray-j 
iug away. He is Intent on doing business^ hear him: 
(Duck.4<Mder loquitur) ‘ Bure to bo fresh, marm—all 
alive, yqjt sec; Jail Vm when you want ’em—pick «nd 
chbose itwupte for three-and-six, say three tob, marm.; 
Kill you? Certainly, marm. ViTiioh is your 

fiwey, marm? Hal I see .you knows j%nt a duck is.; 
Hare, dilly! ■ dHly I come and be ■ kflfod,' yon fool. ^ 
TiMti^ msrflj, that!s the way we does it, quite skyan^ 
tifts,* yba ‘jBe. -Sfop* tirnfUJ, let me put ’ait in tUf 
boAtot; they’a 'Ue iitodeif the apples ajiug as ninejEieniBe! 
—tha*!s il.\^han'lif# '>na!rm."'',Y'ari^l 
and 'get life': nfonw. ‘Who’a': fof lSie< nejEr«iBipfc'? , 


and : nfo®#. Who ’St fot me nejEr«»BiplC 
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efofeonted by an enormous serried plialatHf, flfty 
yar^ inyolid depth, of waywornl spit-doOm^ flaese, - 
waudling :.irearily forwards,’thtirmungrybiBa' i^fo^, 
afo^t in the air, and every feather so^n with moMJitft ' 
and dyed to the liuo of London inud^a Unlike thmr 
rcnowneiVancestors, ^0 guardian fowls of Boine, they ' 
hl^o not *a,syllable \o saj for tiiemselfbs. 
mortal miles Jiave the whole troop of nearly 100|™ 
waddled paiiffully sinde,’ by tlio cold starligiit, tliey 
wer<^ roused from their roust, and compelled to sally 
forth under th»'conduct«)f tlie driver, who,»armed with, 
a wand ten feet long, which answers his purpose better, 
timn any dog, with^wliom the geese would inevitably' 
do battle, lias undertaken the palietit and difficult task 
of consigning them to. tlicir flnal fritgnl and patron, 
the poulterer. ^lo has to enter London, and pick the 
whole way to liis destination through sidq-stree^ and* 
l)y-ways, in ovde^j to eseuiie cMIision with cans and - 
oinnibuscs, wlneli would make short work wil(i his. 
intractable flock. Tlie whole i-egiinent are completely' 
exhausted by the long march; eacii one presents a 
sorry spectacle of individual distress ;• with qmpty 
crops and parclied throats, heads e,rct;t and gasping 
for air, they look wildly round, and press feebly yet ] 
hurriedly on, without ^initting the slightest.somid. ' 
*If a single ‘ quack ’ w'ould sav^tho Capitol, it would , 
not 1*,! uttered. Tliese unfortunate ciindi^atcs for a 
fclluwsliip with sage and oiiiuns, to obtain wbicii 
they must be plucked ns a prfparatory step, arh 
bred and tramid with a view.to this especial pto- 
niotion in Up{\ ^knd llainaiilt Eorests, whence whole 
arniics arc despatcliedyiii dead and living detachments, j 
nt klictiaelinas anil Christmas? A good portion of ! 
them die ;i patriot's death on their native soil, and. i 
escape the misery of such a jourUoy as tlieso have 
uitdergsue; but vast nuint)er 8 ,are every year,isqicciallj^ 
when the weather is Unfavourable ffor killing, con- 
demued to execute a forced |y|iarcli upon the capital, 
where they operate as a corps dn reserve, awaiting tho 
exigencies of the poulterer, whose knifb, like Um sword 
of Damocles, hangs suspended over their heads, with 
this difl'erence, however, that it is'sure tc^fall and to 
slay. It is no unusual tiling to meet the drover of this 
feathery herd strung round the waist with half-a-dozen 
disalilcd travellers, wlio, from occiilcnt or weariness, 
have broken down on the way. 

On account of the weather, and the four clear days 
which tiave yet to elapso before Clirislmas, Saturday's 
market is, comparatively speaking, but a flat aflair, and ■ 
presents nothing particiflai.y worthy of record. Bun*: 
day cOines on with a di*hb-'‘oloured skjp frir^d wit)!,, 
fog, and dripping with occasional warnisshowers. The 
Ashers and fleshers fret at their (fevotions, and prAy for 
seasonable ireatlier. The sky'is^car at eventide, and .' 
the stars shine out. Vain promise! Monday is ten 
times worse—not a breath of jj|r stirs—the whole vast 
city is s^thing in one warm vaptqir-batU—the, ther- 
.mometer stands almost at * temperate,' and ten tniijutjpa'.. 
Walk wets you ftirough in spite of your umlkeilk. pi^l^ , 
now or never is the time for msplay, and 
everything into fair dayligiit, such asit is. Tlie 
,tde-boughs which everywhere droop penaidhii 
comestibles are to be sold, are drippmgwrithg)a(M|^^'4| 
and every milk-white berry seems to dwt^ AcffyattflSiWp^i 
Cmjepgrocers, flshmqjl^rsi^dfruiterers sgO’i^^ii'teOTila 
in greenery; but^pjfwre bpsy a* 
hive^ .un$Miking,.t!(w^ng, and;amngEUi(i;‘j'itfo^ 
ing 'g^s (om w|^^rbo,und 
' giwer gttlls' tiie ^be 'of 
iq|teriauffen‘ nlam-nuddfoit. 

! itkl pot 'upd fr&' Ifo? tile deai^. 

iacom^etoly .bffilfjn.wfthbi^mle'Pf 
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die^mJJre. \ ' ' h i»v lO.lKHlwratlier thantnfce one. oafr of. ttin equMly good 

cofejesJ^’a glorious d^—the sujj shining whicl/arto offered at his own dc^r, llic nppreeiatiou 
.4right, a lu^erStg hr^gg blowing aloft, and'the ther- of tliif, truth Jms made Mr Pluck’s fortune,, us it has 

C anteter down to 47. ‘ ASl in gowl tiiiioyet,’eay (Ge made the fortunes of thousands besides. . « 

opkpbpers ;'‘people must oat, that’s one comfort.’ But wo must'leave the poulterer to his traffic, and 
AVe wSht BometliipK besides ' butcher-Wat for our tlie butciier, and flslimongcr, and grocer, and fruiterer, 
Christmas dhinek'. Let us be off to tlio poulterer’s, and all who have delicacies to sell, not forgediog tlie 
mid, see what he has got tovshoV. If/e shall come confectioner, udio, up to the eyes in pii8te, i*-ulre(Uly 
upon him just round the corner.* Here we are. Verily, preparing the 'rwclftli-ciikes for Kh Christraas-dny. 
■ the v^hoio house is feathered li^ one liugc bird, 'I'liey say tlidt tltese cakes last from year tO year, and 
•tiie fabulous ro<j of "'the Arabian Tales. Tlie list of tflat one whieli fails to go otf in ’52 msiy meet witli a 
them dotiea -aft our shill in ornithology. Numbers customer in ’53. Wo know ndtliing about tluit, but 
thdre are that wo know, and as many yiat are strangers wc do know a,‘young artist wlio has been ut work for 


alhannss, measuring nine loot across tne wings, which 
■ we saw in tlie same place a couple of years ba^k. 


Cliristiv,‘is>day, briglit with sunshino lind slightly 


Above the swans arc bitterns, herons, hawks; hero ffrost^', rises upon London vorj' much like a Sunday, and 
pcacQpk, andgtlicre a gigantic crane, Ix-sides a raven, tlie streetie in tlic niurning are throngisl by the same 
anthan'cccMitric collection of liirds never intemled to Imnds of steady chiiroh-giK-rs answering the call of the 
teci^en, hut wliicli are only liung up aloft to impress pnwsii hc-lis. i'ull service takes place in all the aliurches, 
the spaetator witli tlie indisputable fact, tlmt the whole wliicli arc profusely decorated with boiiglis of evergreen, 
of tlie tribes of llio nu’ are under tlic potent enchant- Christmas anlljenis aiv sung, and Christmas aermons 
incut and i.nhject to tlic dcsiMitic beck and bidding of are preachco, and Gliristiini cliarity is urged on belinlf 
Mr Pluck—ufid very proper too. Grouse, pheasants, of tlic poor, ^‘riiioii over, we are tcmplcil by the 
nartridims, and wiW-fowl Imng in countless numbers wc.ather to wliet our appetite with o walk of au hour 

h. .5* *. . . y. a . _ ... _ _». il._I. an.- •„ i1.— - ..i* _.... .i. _ 


to fritigo tile solid brbist-work of«|iIiickcd geese and young lasses, with little wbity-brown iiarecls lield Ik- 
tutkeys, wbudi; with heads dangling in silent raws, lie tivccn finger and thumli at one comer, and containing 
close Jammed in fleshy phiihuix upon tiie groaning tiie new ribbon which is to niako its first appearance on 
jhop-lM)(*ds. Hares ill.legions, and rabbitsMiy tJie the fair neck at to-day’s party j elder matrons carrying 
warren, lino tlii^walls or hanf from the ceiling; and tlieir spick-aijfj-span-iiew eniw in pin-fastened iwekcM , 
among them here and'tjiere the briglit feathers ik the a shade larger; new-married i»ui>les, tlic imsbaiidwitli 
mallanl give-a touch ov colour to tlie dense masses of lii^ young wife’s satin shoes sticking out of ids coal- 
brown and gray.* Gorged ns the wliole place is witli the jMicket beliind, and some flimsy mystery in tissuc-jiiriK'r 
deniiiens of the air, the forest, tlie fen, and tlie farmyard, in liw Imnd, and fiSt liiftf liiddeii, as lie thinks it is, 
yon arenotforamohieiit to suppose that tlic store iK’forc beneatli liis coiit, witli wliicli he dares npt cover it for 
your eyes is anything more tlian a mefe indication of the fes* of a crusli. Besides tliese, there ai-e Ig^-yers’ clerks, 


your eyes is anything more than a mefe indication of the 
proprietor’s doings in the way of Imsiiinss. J..est you 
fItOuld fall into tjie simple error, tliat all this is all lie 
can dt>, lie politely infonnsyou in a placard a yard Jong, 


fesA' of a crusli. Besides tliese, there ai-e Igj^’yers’clerks, 
with undeniable hliuik bottles swathed in brown pa}ier, 
and puslicd up tiglitly under the.left armpit, swagger¬ 
ing along as proudly as tliough bin No. 12 in tlieir own 


that he has levied a contribution upon tlie county of cellar w<>re erainined with fifty down, and lievcr dream- 
Norfiolk for thousands of turkeys and tuna of tlmasands ing tliat every passer-by is cogiijs.'uiij of tlieir tlirec- 
qf geese, which are bound, under a heavy penalty, to 1)0 and-sixpeniiy purcliasc. .Suddenly wc find ourselves 
delivered Within a given time.* Think of that! and in in a cro*'d, and, going witii tlie stream, are borne into 
tl»e tadinwhfe look around you, and see what is going tliayontse of a limllitude assembled round the eiitnuico 


i»f twd tutkeJlSi three acew, a hare, and a brace of inscribed with texts of Scripture, etiforciiig tlio duty 


' mou^, with'hie eye knowingly mpdellfld toawiuk, ns sale. Crowds of tlic poor and ill-fed popnince are 
. thoBgiKM makii:^ faces at tlio destiny which has stwaming in, directed by a numerous btmd of policemen, 

V dClqnU:^ ftic s]^t Nex^ conic a jolly-looking and numbers arc comity out loaded frith tk#gi»:x} uld 

1 bciticr, Jllhd'aboyat liis heels earrying a basket filled English'fare <ff roast ksd pium-po4ding> to say 
r.'With ^ seta Into acab, a«d the nothing oftetftenoughfqr a week’s consumption. Trotty 
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rentiers''.that paifthndfti;...di^qt;;< 4 ;,marked eonti^st 
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of proximate Kc^niul CaUiay, ^ heaped for |inal «lEite)f8 the roaiis in enimmer, and warits'to irot his 
sacrifice upon myriads d| festive, boards. .^11/mdon n’idjtle yoitr expense. Dob tlif sixth soraptM.-t^icm 
is now iusdooTs* and * paniciiliirly engaged.’ Here and in winter, ai);! novr comes to serajM Beq[uaintan'<!e''tt'ilh 
tliero an pninibut -and' a cab rattle alopg tl!^ paved /op in t)ie afKxstioiiate ‘desire of drinking yooryieaitli 
road to the unwonted music of their own eclu\s, and ‘ at this jifuf season.’ Dab the seftenti—•* What ! '^e 
for hour* they have almost undisputed pesse^^ibn of waits agnih? -1 ga-t^ the f^dlovr a shilling, just now^.* 
tlie oiit-dojr world. ■ *'i8'cs,-.*ir,* says Bottj^ ‘ bulatfiem fellers liipl no rigiit. to 

After dinner, we arc tempted again to the scehc of it.’ llcrO Jhc leader and spokesnuiu pf the band 0! 
tlic poor man’s feast. Introduced 1»y a friend and genvine waitiAu.ikes his appearance, bowing ami scrap- 
subscrider, we mantle to make onr way into the ingnt tlic parlour-door: ‘ iSorry to/io<(irude, sir, bat ours. 
nriucii/ol tent where, in tlic course of the day, Imndroils is the genuii'ie waits, sir. That tlieK* gang what you 


priucij/ol tent^ where, in tlic course of the day, Imndrods is the genuii'se waits, sjf. That tliCK* gapg what you 
h;iTe. dined upon substantial fare, of whicli tile odours subscribed, sir, only goes a collatin’—-they lifver plays 
yet remaining arc 8 ui&ei 4 rit evidence. THu place is one nothin’; they ain't musicians, only thievin’scamps as 
howor of canvas and fidiage. jJpon a plutfonp .it iftie robs hone.st, men, *You rek’l^:t my vice, sir, awisliin* 
end, a merry-faced orator is resounding the praises of you a merry Cliristnins nnj a hap|;{f new year,’ Of 
of- a certain incstiinaiilc personage, aihidst tlic cries of course you reci^uisc his * vice,’ for he bellows as loud 
‘hear, licarl’ and the uproarious bravos of the auditors, as he did l.ast Wednesday at midnight, and of coursef 
Tho merry-faced gentleman subsides vjitli a general too, you pay tlie shilling over a^in. Dan tUu eolith is 
round of applause, arJl the inestimable personage comes tlie lamp-lighter, who enliglitcns you on tho su^ect of 
forward to acknowledge the compUhient.a Slimiu of , ids large merits and small imy. Dab tiic ninth is tlio 
h’ather Cliristmas! it is the veritable Boyer liiniself, gtoeer’s boy, who is followed by a sboal of dabs in 
the prince of cooks, habited in his kitciien garb, ins regular succession, iwinprising every me^tionablc trade, 
handsome face gleaming witli exercise and good-humour, until at lengtli your patience Iwiiig exhausted, and^oiir 
See liot> politely ho Iwiws to his Iminble fricnds,».'ind snuill-eh.mgc at the same low ebb, you rush dosporalely 
he.ir if you can, for we can’t, how ha'ndsomely he into a gruiiieoat and out of tlit? house, and leav#Betty 
repudiates all claim to the praise so Ijiv^iiy bestowed,' to figlit tlic battle of bakshcAh ns well as she can, 
by the former sneaker. Tluai a band of lliusic strikes whicli -she generally does victoriously by declining to 


by the former speaker. Tliyii a band of niusic striket 
up, and M. Boyer rushes nito the kitchen, and we, -sliew a froisk to the enemy, and leaving The dabs to 
niiiulfnl of wrtain annual anllieiiis, m w-liich we inc come as slow-Ty ns tliey choose to 4 I 10 unwilling convic- I 
pledgcil to take a. part in ihe home eii-clc, scrwtnblc tioii, tliat ‘ i^s I'jj use kuockmg^t tlie door any more.’ 

tliiough tile motley crowd, and retraw our steps -- —X—- 

liumewards. • n r« if v « 

The nuiet tliat reigns all the afleriioniPand evening ^ 1 r. ». 

tliroughout tlio city is effectually broken before nud- Da Hancock mentions a flsli(llie/o/-«-nnVAwliieh creeps ■ 
niglit, liy which time tlie streets arc populous again uix>n ail-fours in tlic In'ds of rivers. This little finny 
with groups of well-dressed visitors returning to their (piadrujicdhasaverysiiiguliiraiipearance,'‘Jj^iingupon 
liomes, noisy wifli mirlli or licavy wine; those I its four stills, w'liich%ro producedsfcy a boiiy ray flt 
reclining in e.al) or hackney, and tlinso loudly chattering front of its pectoral fins, and of the next pair to them, 
on till! paveiiK-nt, and beguiling the walk with jejjt or The cullidifligg, a Brazilian iiih, walks in tliis way for 
song. Tile rumbJu of wlieols and the merry niiirch of miles in search of water, wlicu, as •ften Iiappens, the 
foot-passengers cohtinuo fortlic iiWit part of tlic night, pool in wliich it lives is dried up. The climbing percli 


strikes whicli -she generally does victoriously by declining to 
nd we- shew a froiskto the enemy, and leaving*he dabs to 


0^1) f> ^ I K 


foot-passengers continue for the iiWit part of tlic night, 
and as they f!«le away into silence. Old h'atlier Christmas 
vanisiies insAtc morning mist. * 


(/Vn-fi scnntleDs) not only ereejis nUmg tlie shore, but 
nseciid.s trees, in search of tlie crustaceans upon wlltcli 


Wc can haiijly close these desultory sketches of it feeds. It is found in Traiuiucbar. It must liave 
Cliristmas-time without some brief nllii.sioii to the .some ilifliculty in ascciiiling the fan-p:ilms, if it were 
day after ChrisUnas, which, through every nook and not provided with numerous little spines or thorns upon 
eniiniy of the great Babel, is known and reeognisud us it,s fins, by means of wliich it susiiends itself whilst 
‘ Boxing-day’-»-thc day consecrated to bukghcesh, when oiiiii|||iig, uaing them like lianils. In addition to tli'cse 
nobody, it would almost seem, is too proud to Img, and pceuliaritics, it lias tlic jiower of folding up lioth dorsal 
wiien everybody who docs not Ix'g is expci-ted to play and anal fins, wlien in* sing them: and thus.it lite-, 
the almoner. ‘ 'I’ic up the knocker—say y#u’r<;.sick, rally puts its hands in'ita pocket, for i# depukita them 
you iw.' dead,’ is the best advice, peali.-ips tliat could be in a cavity iti its bo<ly, provided by gjiture on purpose 
given in sucli cuse.s to any man w'lio lias a street-door ton!coivc them when tlieyare not needed for progression. 


and a knocker upon it. Now is y jur time to iniike out 
a new list of ocenpations, and to liecome acquaiiHed 


Nor arg these ijockets, or tfliughs, pecaiiar to the 
elirabjiig porch — tho laud-crabs also possess them. 


with uU the benefactors wliose good offices you liave Witlv respect to the latter, anatomists were 'fbrraeriy 


been enjoying all the year through witliout one thougld: 
of the gnititude you owe them. Dab the first is the. 


puzzled* to account for thd* fiict^ of animals Whose .< 
mode of respiration is by gills, being able-to ekist SO -; 


year, you eousent for the sake of your lunm, and ho is *a small quantity of water is kept in orfersttf in^.,81^- 
ofK You sit. ^Wn to breakfast, aiwf intl; tlie first thefr^lls occasionally. 'Iho (?emrclws,i/(xy)a^spooMi»:?j 
slice of toast {gunes d«b,thO second, fop ghiiice out of this trilw, lias more tluin one pocket w.V^siWif^V 
the windowj and see atCoUpIo of .long coateii varlots Tliat purpose. An||lier ^iweiesjthe ocyporfe, hw 
IMriflg batteiNK^Kroacb-borns, and you elieerfully ferent but cqiiflll|p|Mrioiwapp8ratwe'--a 


slice of toast {gunes d«b,thO second. Top gwnce out of tms tnw, nas more tiuin one pocact w.vt 
the windowj and see atCoUplo of .long coateil varlots Tliat purpose. An||lier ^iweies, the ocyporfe, hi 
IMriflg laittelre^^Kroacb-borns, and you elieerfully ferent but cqiifillipiMrious •pparatwe-.^a sa»«l 
lihstow another stiOliag on tho minstrels, as you supposd iubstafikse, by nfjartS Of wnidh the^ UBumd is,a 
pf the wetnud tUsmal nights. They are off to, the next with tlu^fijMstute xequlred* ' ’ 

*1^, and you have firttiik yoPr scetmff enp’wiies •Kirlsy wthark*,* tha* wlipn. ph; 
dab'iha ihilid--.thft turncock wants wah*Mr«te. tribes, "would not sciwaie 
Ybrf'fo' u yW. lUtb wUh him,, b^ ■ if "you Wn, ■ ^ving them iidWbmht mddoeof ,»wpirf(|i^ ^ 

eHmliP,"‘hh'does’thesantp^with'tWeVatot:;atMrlehVfSS'yoa' eonipHStttiag’Cimlsrivii^o^l^^^ ili«ij||M 

ijfSMnthia flahwMid 

or yduwHl 















of fbod 9 lOTeral epedes ure found t&e 

IfiandUi cfitobing'tho cocoft'palms; .the mo9t 
: ropi^knUp of them (b n-kihd of lobster of gigantic loae, 
gAld^iti^gth auffident to opdi the cocOa-ntfts, ugon 
it cUe8}i>>bul^sts. « , . 

. Nttb^ these ihe oaly initanccb of the’inluU>itantB 
jfof the vatecs ibrsaking .thdc natfye elovUentS' SereM 
^rietiea of^^ah in the Indlun Ocean and ia the Medi- 
..femnetm ara adapted, for a short flight; and .these 
pf ha^Jit and .movement axe lilghly integest- 
'Xng, when devoid of groeCi for they are examples 
vof k. ;con<riTnnce w}>ich displayo the goodness of the 
Ctoatoir, in firmishihg them with thc^mcans of providing 
'fyr Utgmselves amid the accidents and di$culties that 
flill to theiJEiIot. a ■ 

It .has been asserted that Ash are 4 iuite deaf; but 
.though theyjhave no external organ of hearing, tliey 
are by no means deflf lent in this ^nse; and their 
facdltjr of wneMwy is so woriderftil, that they are guided 
.hy jt through storm and darkness, and directed to th^r< 
..pr^, .or warned to escape from their enemies, at an 
.uhtnense distilpco. X<aecpedc considers this so much 
j';t|he’hit^ ^aimte of their senses, that he calls it their 
':.frmst ^uable et/e. '^e olfactory membrane in a 
^^a^ occupies several "squarl feet. iFishCs liave the 
' eWa^or of being remIrkahTy stupid, and yet tliey arc 
.not whdUy incapable of instruction. In many parts of 
'Qcrtnany, the trout, carp, and tench, are summoned to 
th^ir,fbM by the sound of a bell; and in the garden.^ of 
' Vcrw^es.some frshwawe kept^or iqp»,tj)gn a century, 
willed Wbuld come/when ttes-xtiiu .Jjiled hy the|.r 
Neither are they os^^k .«ty defl cient i if parental 
ihstlnpt as hail genOTalfi^ befen suppoicd. Two species 
' flab in Brn;dl—one the co/AcAMysiibcforo mentioned; 
theater called?dbros—construct actual nests, the for- 
grAs, the latter of leaver in which they deposit 
meir eggs, coveridfe them very cSircfuUy. They live in 
pairs, and) like t>irds, wq|ch and defend their nests by 
turns, tfll their young are hatched and able to take care 
rfth^nselvca • . 

. ; Aisitoilar Instinct ia exhibited by a fish resembling the 
1 t^bot (iOspAKimeaus ol/cu), which is kept for food in 
^ Manritins. After making tlidr nest and 
iheir eggs, the male and female hatch and watch 
.vl^S(^,indBtn| oSsprlng by turns. 

IN LftNDOjr. ’ 

'''is,*'' '■ - ■' X>eeml>a'IBSS. 

topics have fb be talked about, that 
? wAthei^rees itself in everywhere. What with 
;a1^^and humdatlone, to say nothing of earthquakes, 
.tbbUgh the times were getting out of joint; 
1^1% i^'certainty tlsat, if the 




'y- 


wlifei* It is at present, the weathet will 
'lis.^e Atlantic too full, that the 
gnL; 0 (iii)^M>b jito bring ns sncli Sn over- 
^ question on which 
;(||'*jHjWi«lica will thi»w a iittie light a 
i^a' moment,^we must test. 

of' 









isfF*. 





progj' that the Ldsb were in Iwgq pdsportion. Such a 
depletien-Hs telling on tlve h^us-iautket: those wlio 
‘ w|nt places^ are not ueany so numerous as they 
were, If, it goes Ob, its effect'vfill be felt in the 
next caisua. This may judged of by another return 
^ot th^sdme quarter: the deaths were' 100,437, and 
the births ]S1,108, leaving the ‘natural increase’ 
C0,6d6; being at the rate o£^S93 weeidy, or SS7 daily. 
Owing to cpidemies, the increase is said to be less than 
usual; and then'if tho emigration bo taken Into tiio 
account, the sum-total of the population will IS found 
to havo diminished. 

Forlunatclj', there is no lank of work for tliosc who 
remain.. Go abend is the ordo* of the day, and govern¬ 
ments even will not get leave to_ lag behind—that is, 
leaiung politics ^out of the question, so far as science 
and art are concerned, pressure from without, as 
regards the tjvo latter points, is to be applied; with 
wjiiat results ti^e future will sliow. Now that tho 
heads of dt partments arc all at their post, the Britisli 
Association arc beginning to act on the resolutions 
passed at fneir Belfast meeting. They state it to be 
‘ expedient to proceed without delay with the estah- 
lishffiicnt in the soutliom hemisphere of a teles'l-ope not 
inferior in power to a three-feet reflector.' This h... 
been long tal^icd of; and if tlie authorities will only no 
their part ol tho work, ■w.^ ehall soon have a reflector 
exploring the SQ^thern heavens as thorougldy as J.ord 
Hosse’s ‘monster’ is searching the northern. Then we 
are*Jo have a ‘report on tlie physical character of the 
ihoon's snr^rc us compared with that of the earth,’ 
whicii proui«:;;^'.3 to be highly interesting, and to make 
us better ac4nainted than we are with the nature and 
appearance of our satellite. Considering that two of our 
be4t astronomers and an eminent geologist arc’to under¬ 
take this tiisk, and that with the instnunents at tlteir 
service the Bnfs Bock could be easily seen were-it in 
'the moon, we shall doubtless get some valuable details. 
Measures are to be taken for a combined system of 
observations on the I/|prs ,pf storms; and the ISoohl of 
Ordnance, who ha^C supplied their engineer stations 
in all parts of tlie world with meteorol^ical instru- 
mciltB, are to be asked to furnish others Kr the Ionian 
Islands, ‘for measuring the direction and amount of 
earthquake vilirations,’ which tliere occur so frequently. 

• Something, too, is lo be done for geography, in 
preparing ‘ a largo outline mail of the world for tlie 
use of geograpliors and ethnologers,’ and for travellers. 
Such a sheet has long been wanted; by means of ii, 
tliosc who' go exploring under difflcultiex, will be iiliie 
to lay doivn the positions of places with more accuracy 
and less trouble ‘than at preset. Then, ‘ wflh the 
view of obtaining a^ accurate knowledge of the coun¬ 
tries OH and near l;he eastern coast of Africa, from the 
Bed Sea to 10 degrees south latitude,’ the East lndi.H, 
Company are fo bb asked to send an expedition to 
jsxplore those regions. This wimld be a worthy enter- 
.prise, for vr& know very Ut^e of that part of Africa; 
Barto and Overweg will probabiv have pmietrated it 
erelSng: tfahso persevering travellers.have sfl^ hecn 
heard from after a long and anxious itttervafw silence. 
TUe^ .had gon^ far beyond Denhkm’s flirtbest, in the 
rear of aiBornouese may, thrish^ a country of ektra- 
ordinwry rnflmero and frrUlity-.Tt would seem that the 
; time is ,fast coKiiiig when 'tte lbtoi^or of Africa s,fasll- 
cesin,toihe.n ^i^tltf'bar'']oii^;''ibr,'‘'in'ad'dition to the 
''frd*’vgcdhg,'on;';;'^r0ng ''recommendations 
■':'ha«B %,.toe',C%mb^,;<>f Cbmmerisetat 

; tm ,8d<aoty,.'‘ftir 'thti,. 

;i ''4sr^)ig . 09 $. .tiw,..^jiediticni' to steign u^' 

as.c^d t'hO',''tsttei'. 






"f:^hifvo proposed;,'*!? 
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urJcrtako a thotoiighyexplorfltion fef the cou^ries 
watered by tlie riyeV I’^daleno, in Soutlj AmcriciV) 
in respect to their botaiical, zoological, and.g^lOj^al 
prmliiets'i'and the government ace to be urp:ed tl» accede 
to their proposition. The Hudson’s Bay Company ;ntcnd 
to coinpjpte the survey of the northejyi c»ast;jline of 
America, which tlicro are about 400 miles that havd 
not yet been laid down on maps; and they are going 
to send Mr Rae, with two boats, to do the work. The 
expedition is to start from York Factory next June, 
travel Chestcrfitdd Inlet, cross over to and descend 
Back Uiver,' Md then follow the .western coast of 
B(K>thia as far as 72 degrees, which iii* probably the 
most northerly point of ,tho American continent, lllie 
route lies across tlie locality of tlie north magnuiic 
pole, and observations will be made tt.> determine wliat 
change of position Ris taken place since it was disco¬ 
vered by Sir James Boss in 1831. if J.he season be 
favourable, Mrliae c.iiieots to be back at York P'actory 
by the end of September; If not, he is prepared to 
winter wjierevor frost au’d foul weatlicr may detain liiuS. 

Here may be mentioned the supplemental instalment 
of news brought by Captain Ingloheld from the arctic 
legions. He went out in the/s<’(6ef steamer, a saiall 
;j ssel of MO tons, equipped by Lady bVanklin, and 
Mi 4 S aw'ay four months. In that time li# : iido a careful 
searcli at the extremity of Baffin’s Bay; and found 
reason to believe it not to be a bay, ^uit a vast strait 
uniting tlie North Sea witli the gri’at Biilar basin, for 
lie s.'iiled 120 miles further to the nonth than ain fcno 
else ill that region: ho saw open wa? V JllohmaJft' 
Smith’s fcjhuiid, and got a-glimpsed of t^lff.rolar Sea; 
and on the other side of the buy the appeSrances were 
such as to lead to the supposition of (jreeidiuid heikg 
an islaiuk If, as is contemplated, he sliouUl make 
uiiolhcr atti'uipt next year, p.-issing between Spitzbergen 
mill Nova Zembln, he will have a chanc<^of finding tlie 
shortest way across to Beliriiig’s Strait. Happen 
wiiat. may, we sliall rob tliat mysterious north of its 
seerets before many years are ovtjr. 

Besides tlic tindcrt.akings herciniaefore mentioned as 
promoted by' the British AssociatTon, they intend to 
eoutiniie tht^ir searcli of the sea bottom by drialgfhg; 
(o get government—^if tliey can—‘to connect with the 
survey of tlie (lulf-stream an examination of the 
UBiflogy and botany of that current, and also of the 
temperature of the sea ro.und the shores of the British 
Islands;’‘to take into consideration the methods of 
’coiiliiig air fiar tlie ventilation ot^ buildings in tropi¬ 
cal eliinates by meeliaiiical processes; ’ aiuf to form 
‘a systematic collection of the agriculturalsstattotics 
of Gre*t Britain.’ Nd lack, therefore, of good work 
and manifold for the coming'yc^. May it all bo 
nccomiilisUed! . . • 

The Society of Arts, too, are not going to sleep. 
They have just issued the first number of a journal in 
wliicU they propose to publish a weekly summary of, 
■Bcicntific progress; it is a step towards Jliaking (tlie 
records of.facts and.phenomena more complete, more 
.eontinunnsi and more convenient than At presiht.’ 
They haveialso put forth theij^st of ‘subjects for pre¬ 
miums,’ of which a f^w be selectod as sample. 


Ibcks, lenses, oandles, beside^ a long list other lub-. 
jects copnected with art, trade, (ft"maijufitcti]res,' AIL 
till! commiupcations and orficies tie to he ^'t is hfefinie 
flij 31st of March 1858.. In addition, the'SocMY'M'^t' 
‘the SwineyPrize’—L.10Bcontained i*! ^bjet OT,tl(ifi,j 

sntvm vaVirt-_An* tisn * Itnaf T\iiKMalt4w1 nn 


They havj^also put forth thexj^st of ‘ subjeiijts for pre- 
miums,’ of wiiieh a f^w be selectod as sample. 
For the best essay on saltan iron ore-*-f* tlie dis¬ 
covery in England or any JJtltlsh possSssiOn of plum- 
Pago—for the discowify of new futJ whiijji sliall 
decu# lets spacef^ be wolglil thj^t afty now 

in use, without diminutitm in the araoimt ijr boating , 
power, or liaMlity to irpura metals i« contact with 
for Australian wine, And dried ttiMts ftm a%*lWw*h 
colony,' which may suolessMly compete 
brought from the M«literea»eaiH-&r the ; 

of cotton from ai^ of w <tolotoes 

'Cable to 'aU-.the purposes Whi^i 
and, equally-' cheap,- atrohy,' ahd ''iilttfltlitorrw? - 
, mentffte machinery, architectqt^^Jhplhjp^^^t^ 


best essay oit the liistop^ and management of tUtffirai%'l 
Scieptifle, and Mechanics’ Institutiosis; and 'Csiiecially'', 
how far, andfn wliat manner, they may toe devcIopM. 
and combined, so asAo promote the moral* wellbeing 
and industry of ijie country.’ .Let the enh^rising. 
and the industrious take iioart, anil shew that they have, 
skill and ingenuity enough t« taJse tlsc field and 
it against all eomers. . ' 

Tlierc is one' subject which excites* considerably' 
intcicst among <yr learned biJlies—namely, the 
inisc of doiuicilialing them all under one rodh aa 
•iiy.imnted in the Queen’s speech, and in the state- 
rneiits made in the House recently by Mr Dismelt 
They—the learned bodies—are discussyig the proba*. 
bilities with more or less of conteiitmciit, accordiitg td' 
eirciiiustaiieos. Some look forward to lioing assjmbfcd 
in a Boyaliir National Institute, as their confrh-es are ' 
'in Paris, ns an accession of *11013)01', and an increase to 
their iiicuiis of usefulness; olJiers, finding^themselves 
well-oir ill llieir present quarters, regwd sucll oji 
eventuality ns seriously detrimon‘H.1 to their' rearwel- 
faro; while othi'«'a. vrlio vje not i; "-share in the proposed 
tmion. aro» CO ..liiiVc volcaSties of iudignutioii, 

iniieli hmak out at ^ m a strange fasliion, but, as 
yet, perfectly inuailess. * ft is^ilear, however, that if 
the locality is to las at Kensington, whore the govoru-- i 
nicnt have recently made a Invgc purchase' of land with 
the su^iluB from the ExhibiUuii, it will be .tOAi far wcsid 
to lx; generally availJblu or accepAble. Meanwhile, 
one of our societies has jus^ resolved on sacrificing 
one-half of its income in a vain ,'attempt td 'prove- 
that the study of antiquities is a popSlar study. Tlioy 
will see their error by and by. 

Not for many years hns a more wonfey award of 
medals hcon made, than that of the Royal^^iety at 
their anniversary on St Andrew's Day. OWT was to 
that cstiniablo old man, Humboldt, to whom the whole 
circle of natural knowledge is so largely intehted. 
Though the veteran is in liia ehjjilir-fourth year/ itds ft. 
satisfiJbtion -A know tiiat the lionotil' lias not come . 
too late. 'Tlie second was to Professor Stokes, of Cimv^; 
bridge, whose rescHrelic5,,into the pheaqiiiena of liglit,^ 
are aiii'ing tlie most import,.it of the day’; thff 
Mr Joule .of Manehestor, for his noWless imptwi^htj 
investigations of heat, and other branches of physical’ 
BcieiuMi tli 4 rcwitlti#omiected; am the fourth to Mx,j, 
Huxley, a young and able luitumlist, who was“ftttiKdM^}i 
to the expedition that surveyed part of the 
, seas in tftc Battkmake. Besincs this tauglbic.ji^ip!^TO-i 
stratiou, the Smiety have chosen, as foreign PJethbfera;|Y 
their ancient-wporatioii, Bc;mult and Bronpidkirll^i.'; 
Paris, Lamont of Munich—of Scottish axt%tipnr^|*ldi| 
IJ. Pdree of Cambridge, Massachusetts.' The la|tot« 
a distingnisbed astronomer, and the first AniiripAa.'Kirlisii 
has llgured on the formgu list of the Soiiiety fsii® 
• ^wditeh. ' He will not bo the last, if .the rS^bll^J 
wwants continttCitl ) scSpntlflc labohrs'wirii as laiu# ' 
auc<*ss to qf -, Apropqs 'M.’'Amerte»i^^W 

.Chahles.f^ell h*Jbeen en^i^ to'lifettmft 
' twelve lectutoA *1!^' At .'^'Lqwell Inatitwt' te ?B ai| aM 
ahif'to tWs toftoftji wi^dea another equJny 
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'\-'V’*<^‘‘' 1 ?' ' I * 

> W^ .. ll ^ lll . . . % - - - , . M -- .—J . — ■»■■-- 

litliii vof the clippr-ships, for the vessels built at ^ Their li^lit is r 
ijUberdcen piiino fronf China "with a cargo of Jea, ,Bncl . , * A blessing ai 

landed it, too, long"ifefore the Yankee Li$htnmy»trkik A hallowed luei 

**(ughte6* Eddystonc. British skill is n(tf. to Jj 6 ‘ / And thon wi| 

bOBtoa so easily- as'Bome'folk imagine. Tlierc is talk / Av 

of a new line of occan-sttfamca’s to start froi!» Milford u i,. . 11 ,. 

Bkven; they will not wantMroiglft wdtile tlie'Swansdii; * ’t'l,,...,. v 

Cbltpct-works endure. Some idea of thuitrade trtiat ^ 

.alreaily txista may be formed from the Jfeport of the ‘ ^ 

FeninsttlaV and Oirienlal Company. Tliey liavc ftj|j:ly- . 

one stoaiijera; eomprising 52^)00 tonsf and 10,000 riiEKi-iAO-i 

JioMe-power, and the‘sum of their voyages every year ■ 
is fifty limes round the globe! Tlie.,Company employ, 1 ojwri, jj le creepn 

besides, 00,000 tons of sail-ships, mid 0000 seamen, in '»■* ■''iwions. .niej vine 
o»,.,in* tu™ «..i,v..ri U.C.J Ki.,. ™. It: : 


. Their light is i-oiind thi pathway still, 
, i A Idessing atid a spwl, ‘ , 

A liallowed lucinciry epTjiiorc—• 

‘ / And then wiU u.se it well. , 

* Ay, use it well! tliat when all el.so 
« Sounds hdlliiw to thine ear. 

Those sacred voices soft and low « 
May lie for ever near. 


riiEKviAO-ei, iSTs or ('Eilon. 


Mlwistence to 100,0(1^ persons and thi^ families: un<l 
titis on^y onc«conipany ^mong many. 


S T A 1^ Z A S. 

nr M A u 1 s; 1 , n w 1. n. 

Tnon standest in the World of soul, 

The pfcrles.s and the free; 

Ah 1 in tliat regal soliff.ide 

Wliat thnuglks nlay eoiiie, to thee ; 

Tlar rieli, the proud, the great, of I’arth, 
May bend before thy throne; 

But still aniK! tlie glittering throng 
Thy iicaJ^' Mist hea'tudnne,.., . 

The eI■o^^,■: js' bright P'lj.J^JnyWdw, * f 
The purple uti tlii i-'.east: 

And ealni and sweet, to us belior, 

Tliou ‘ sniilest as at rest.' ** 

let thongli ill sight oi ’iiultitmles, c 

I, fiueh Ironours high l)e*.iorn; 

Uenesiiii the roy|^ ro!«> may beat 
A heart the most forlorn. 

The praises nf tiio thonglitless ernwds 
That deem thee half diiine; 

, JiKV^jmwn, and f.ime, and Sion's of wealth, 
Tlicse, noble one, are thine; 

Yet oft 1 deem thy iliongiit.s roiert 
Back, back l»y slow degrees. 

To that dear time when one sweet Hower 
Soeroed failA'' fer tlian these: ^ 

IVhcn loving hearts and gentle, words, 

. Soft hisses 011 tliy liAiw, 

‘Coni# give a deeper, jinrer joy 
Thaiball thy trhbnjilis now. 

And when tln^h.ails of erimson state 
Are riughig with thy pnwau. t- 

1 hear thee sigli tliiniigU all the din;. 

' Alas, those ^rly dtiys !•’ ^ 

And then%iue eye will flasli with pride. 
And brighten tlirongh tliy ; 

And then wiH aland renewed in strength, ■ 
From Jhoughts of those far years. 


At Tojiari, |'ie ereei>iiig-]ilanls ari' as lieantifiil as they 
ar« various. Tliej eoior the stems of llie lolticst treei. 
sh<«)t iieross the top hranehes,\xtemling from braoeli to 
hraneh anil from ^tree to tree, over .a eontinuous e-vtent of 
wood; liordering tlie forest-jiatlis, roollng with levilnre 
and liloom the entire thicket, eonipletely .shutting, oat the 
intense light imd heat of the Mazing .snn ])rodneing .a 
profuse, varied, !V-' rich mass of tliV most Insurious gf^si 
tint.s, the hUen.se light shining throiigli their traiisp^r'iit 
fhaies; while their graceful tendrils liaug in w-rsatli-. fes¬ 
tooning ii.ifiire's Joieliest arl)ours~.-yb’i,«>|iing' yero.-s in 
garlands of gorgoons hlossoms, red, yellow,-imrple, Moe, 
ainl^n'Inte: siime of tlicni .small and liny, othei-f.is large 
as a peony re.se, closing yon in with a tiiiii partition oj 
(piiiering ieaiO.s,,through which the ]):irrot and liiiinnin,g- 
1 nil I are eoiAiantly tinttcc'pg : .ilso the gr.o’efiil nhlxni. 
lord, w'liieli is wlple, with a tuft on the he.id, and two long 
featliers growing out of its tail, e1o.,ely' resi'iiiMing ilir 
bir<t> jif p.iradise.Some of those ereeping-planis .irr of 
f.ig. ■ •h.,i' 'tsi,^, .I'ugtml are ealleil jungle-rope, heiiig a,-. 
tliiek and —I .Jos, 1 .1 isted..-.s a ealil", nliie ". it rio-ilv 
reseniiile.s.— imhlin f'iiiverxilif Mtii/miiii'. 
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